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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
I THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
31 1 had the henor of delivering an ad- 
dress at ceremonies in the Panama Canal 

ne dedicating a monument to Gen. 
George Washington Goethals, the engi- 
neer who built the Panama Canal. 

I was particularly happy to observe the 
Cordial and cooperative relationship 
Which exists between the Governments of 
the United States and of Panama as they 
Work side by side in the Canal Zone and 
in the Republic of Panama. There have 

n many examples of this coopera- 
tion—not only in the building of the ca- 
Nal itself, but also in such things as the 
Work of Dr. Gorgas, with the assistance 
of Panamanian scientists, in eradicating 
yellow fever and controlling malaria, the 
Prompt and efficient action taken by the 

Namanian authorities on Pearl Har- 

r Day to round up potential spies in 
the Republic, and the collaboration of 
United States and Panamanian techni- 
Cians in carrying on the point 4 program. 

€ have additional present proof of the 
Cordial and cooperative relationships be- 

ween our two countries in the friendly 
Lirit of the talks which are now being 
carried on. I am confident that these 
talks will be fruitful in conclusions bene- 
ficial to both the countries. 
h Mr, President, it was my privilege to 
Ave a fine visit with the President and 
Vice President of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, and to meet other distinguished 
Citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks at the dedication of the 
Memorial to General Goethals be printed 

the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tug Panama CANAL IN WORLD AFFAL o 
(Address by Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY. of Wis- 
ee chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
oe mittee at the dedication of a monu- 

ent to Maj. Gen. George Washington 

5 Panama Canal Zone, March 31, 

It is Indeed a high honor for me to join 
g ou afternoon in paying this just trikto 

„ Gen. George Washington Goethals. 
he ae it is an equally great pleasure for 
return to Punama and to the Canal 
Yio even for a few days. I recall my pre- 
bi 5 visit a number of years ago with much 
Joyment, and I hope to return many times 
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more in the future. I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the gracious hospitality which has 
been extended to me. 

This monument which we dedicate here 
today to General Gocthals is a splendid 
thing, but actually, Goethals’ greatest mon- 
ument is the one he built himself—the 
Panama Canal. I dont think I shall ever 
cease to be struck with wonder whenever 
I see its locks and cuts. And I still remem- 
ber, with a tingle of excitement, how, when 
I was a young man, my imagination was 
fired by the birth of the Republic of Pan- 
ama and the feats of the canal builders. 
Like people the world over, I eagerly fol- 
lowed the progress of construction and 
thrilled when news of the first commercial 
transit flashed round the world on August 
15, 1914. 

And for 50 years I have followed with equal 
interest the growth and development of the 
Republic of Pannma. It has made a praise- 
worthy contribution to the cause of human 
freedom, and I am particularly proud of the 
close friendship which has developed be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the peeple of Panama. 

We tend to take the canal for granted 
these days; it works so smoothly and un- 
obtrusively to speed the world's commerce 
that sometimes we think of it as having 
always becn here. 

This in itself is a tribute to the canal’s 
designers, builders, and operators. There is 
no otber large engineering project so well 
planned that 40 years later the original 
equipment and design can scarcely be im- 
proved, N 

HISTORY OF THE CANAL 


The 40 years in which the canal has been 
in operation is but a fraction of the time 
that it was dreamed of, planned, talked about, 
and worked on before Goethals came along 
to buiid it. That goes back, not 40 years 
but more than 400. 

When Columbus set out on his first voyage 
of discovery he was looking for an all-water 
route to the Far East. He did not find it, 
of course, and it presently became apparent 
that such a route did not exist north of the 
Straits of Magellan, 

As a result, King Charles V of Spain in 
1523 made the first move toward building a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. There 
is no need here to repeat in detail all the 
ins and outs of the project over the next 
380. years—the intrigues, the devotion, and 
self-sacrifice of the princes and presidents, 
the conquistadores and engineers of two 
hemispheres. 

We come down to 1907. The Republic of 
Panama bad achieved its independence. 
Work on the canal had been taken over 
from the French by the United States and 
was proceeding under the direction of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. It was not 
proceeding, however, to the satisfaction of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

GOETHALS’ CONTRIBUTION 

Goethals at this time was a major on the 
General Staff of the United States Army. 
He had already had a distinguished career. 

Upon graduating from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point in 1880 at 
the age of 22, he served for 6 years in the 
Regular Army and was at various times an 
instructor at the Military Academy. During 
the nineties he was in charge of engineer- 
ing works on the Tennessee River and assist- 


ant to the Chief of Engineers. Later he de- 
signed and built the fortifications at Nar- 
ragansett Bay in New England. 

When Roosevelt wanted to energize work 
on the canal, he promoted Goethals to licu- 
tenant colonel and put him in charge. 
Shortly thereafter the President abolished 
the Isthmanian Canal Commission as an 
executive body and gave Goethals supreme 
authority. 

Within 7 years after Goethals became un- 
disputed boss of the project, the job was 
done. Goethals himself would be the first 
to say it was a team job. I want to take 
this opportunity to pay a special tribute to 
the Panama Canal oldtimers, who can bo 
justly proud of their employer, and of the 
support they gave him. In honoring him, 
we also honor them, and I am glad to see to 
many of them here today. As their beloved 
colonel himself put it: No commander in 
the world ever had a more faithful force than 
that which worked with me in building the 
Panama Canal.“ 

Goethals stayed in Panama, to become the 
first civil governor of the Canal Zone, and a 
major general. After serving in World War I, 
he retired to private life, and died in 1928 
at the age of 69. 

So it came about that in 1914, more than 
400 years after Columbus began his search, 
the route to the Far East that he was look- 
ing for was opened to traffic. 

I mention this history merely to emphasize 
the compelling need which the statesmen 
and builders of four centuries felt for guch 
a route. But even so, the need was greater 
than they knew. 

In 1901, the Isthmian Canal Commission 
Teported an estimate that 11 million net 
veesel-tons of trafic would pass through the 
canal in 1924. g 

In 1912, as the canal was nearing comple- 
tion, the Commission took another look, and 
increased this estimate to 17 miliion net 
vessel-tons of traffic in the year 1925. 

But by the time 1925 came eround, traffic 
through the canal amounted to 23 million 
tons, measured on a slightly, but not sig- 
nificantly, diferent basis. 

And in the fiscal year 1953, total traffic 
Was mpre than 43 million tons, More than 
10,000 ships passed through the Canal that 
year. 

. BENEFITS OF CANAL 

The benefits flowing from the construction 
of the Panama Canal cannot be measured in 
statistic, impressive as those statistic are in 
terms of tonnages, shortened distances, and 
fewer sailing days. The Panama Canal is 
not only an economic, but also a social and 
political, influence of the first magnitude. 
It has developed new trade routes, brought 
previously isolated areas within the radius 
of great world markets, and proved a great 
stimulus in the development of agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining in many new 
areas. 

From its inception, it bas been an inter- 
national project, and it has a significance 
in world affairs which is so great that it is 
sometimes lost sight of. Its strategic mili- 
tary value alone is of the utmost importance 
and is so obvious that it requires no elabo- 
ration from me. 

The more challenging aspect of the Canal 
is the contribution it has made, and will 
continue to make, to the peacetime develop- 
ment of the world. This has long been 
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recognized. The seal of the Canal Zone bears 
the motto, “The Land Divided; the World 
United.” 

And in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 
it is written: 

“The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions observing these rules, on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the con- 
ditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable.” 

I suggest that these words have had a 
great bearing on the Canal's success. They 
are at the bottom of the unifying force it 
has exerted to draw peoples and nations 
closer together. 8 

It has, in short, played an important part 
in making the world a smaller place. As we 
gather here this afternoon to do honor to 
the man who gave the canal to the world, let 
us examine some of the implications of this 
process of world shrinkage which he did 
so much to advance. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE AMERICANS 


For one thing, it has made the unity of 
like-minded nations more important than 
ever. In Caracas recently, 17 American Re- 
publics met this challenge when they plainly 
stated that communism, being directed by 
a foreign power, itself constituted Interven- 
tion in the affairs of this hemisphere. 

This statement Is a logical extension of 
the principle that we would consider any 
attempt on the part of other nations to ex- 
tend their system to the new world as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. It is also 
a logical extension of the Rio Treaty which 
sald that an attack against any American 
state would be considered as an attack 
against all American states. 

The Caracas resolution, in fact, is really 
nothing more than an application of these 
long-accepted principles to present-day 
facts. It is a recognition that imperialism 
in the form of satellite states Is still with 
us; that our defenses against aggression 
are not adequate to cope with subversion. 

The enormity of the Communist threat is 
brought home to us when we reflect that 
since the end of World War II. communism 
has conquered 800 million people, most of 
them by the techniques of subversion. This 
shows how vigilant we must be to protect our 
own liberties from this threat, A 

Our alertness is increasing, as is demon- 
strated by our action in Caracas. 


THE CHALLENGE OF POVERTY 


This is one way in which we have met 
the challenge of the smaller world which 
Goethals left us. But communism is not 
the only challenge of this world. There is 
also the challenge of poverty. 

In considering the role of the Panama 
Canal in world affairs, we need to remember 
that trade in itself does not create wealth. 
On the contrary, wealth creates trade. 

If, in this world neighborhood of ours, the 
rich get richer while the poor get poorer, 
there will come a time when the poor have 
nothing left to sell and no money with which 
to buy. Then, indeed, the traffic of this 
canal would vanish and it would stand as a 
monument, not to the genius and vision of 
man, but to his folly. 

I am certain we need have no fear of that 
ever happening. I do think, however, that 
we cannot afford to take world trade for 
granted; that we need always keep our eyes 
on the bases for that trade—on the wealth 
and productive capacity which underlle it. 

The problem, basically, is to develop new 
sources of wealth and production, and I am 
glad to say that in the last few years we 
have begun to devote more concerted, real- 
istic attention to this matter. There are a 
number of things that can be done, but I 
want to mention only two. 
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First, through such public agencies as the 
Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and through the fuller use of private capital 
resources, there can be brought about basic 
economic improvements in underdeveloped 
countries, There is ample room for both 
public and private capital. Some projects 
are more appropriate for one, some for the 
other. 

In certain instances, public credit may 
have to be used for such fundamental im- 
provements as, for example, transportation 
and power facilities, before the fleld will be 
sufficiently attractive for private capital. In 
other Instances, the incentives to private in- 
vestment may be found in actions to guard 
against expropriation, or to reduce controls, 
or to end discriminatry taxation. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Second, through cooperative programs of 
technical assistance, the accumulated know- 
how of the more developed countries can be 
shared with the less developed countries. As 
you in Panama are well aware, this sharing 
process has been going on for a long time 
as one of the byproducts of normal interna- 
tional commerce. And in this, too, the canal 
has played a role. 

But to rely on private trade to spread tech- 
nical knowledge in so indirect a manner 18 
too slow and too haphazard, and does not 
always produce the best results. 

I am proud of the part the United States 
has played in a more rational, me ical 
development of technical assistance through 
its own point 4 program, as well as through 
the multilateral programs af the United Na- 
tions and the organization of American 
States. 

All of these programs are small; they have 
to be a accomplish thelr purpose. And all 
of them are long range; they cannot pro- 
duce results overnight. 

But ali of them, taken together over a 
period of years, can accomplish near mir- 
acles; and, indeed, in some places in Latin 
America where they have been operating for 
10 or 12 years, they have accomplished near 
miracies. 

It is appropriate that the technical as- 
sistance program should have had its in- 
ception in the Western Hemisphere among 
not only our closest, but also our best, neigh- 
bors. And it has been in operation in this 
Hemisphere long enough to produce dra- 
matic results of the kind which are rarely 
seen elsewhere in the world, 

You have seen some of them yourselves in 
Panama—in rice cultivation, for example— 
and I hope that you will see more, in increas- 
ing members, in the not too distant future. 

In all of these programs—whether techni- 
cal assistance or development loans or priy- 
ate investment—one of the objectives should 
be not only to develop more efficiently ex- 
isting sources of wealth, but also to provide 
new sources, so that an entire country is no 
longer overly dependent on a single product 
or a single activity. 

This overindependence has been one of the 
basic economic problems of many Western 
Hemisphere countries, It is oil and iron ore 
in Venezuela, coffee in Colombia and Brazil, 
silver and other nonferrous metals in Peru, 
copper in Chile, and so on, In Panama, I 
think it has sometimes been this canal 
itself. 

BASES OF NEW WORLD UNITY 


Geography made Panama the land link 
between two continents. Goethals made it 
the water link between two hemispheres. 

Over more than 400 years, the Panama 
Canal has been at the center of great events. 
It has caused much history, and its influ- 
ence is not yet finished. It has been one of 
the means of bringing many different peoples 
more closely together. As these peoples have 
gotten to know each other better, they have 
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For all of their differences—in background, 
language, religion, and culture—they have 
discovered that they want baditcally the 
same things from life—peace, security, and 
a chance to live their own lives in their own 
ways. It is these common goals which are 
at the bottom of hemispheric unity. 

It is weil, also, to recall the fundamental 
princtples on which this unity has been 
developed: 

1. The principle of nonintervention. We 
stay out of each other's internal afairs and 
expect others to do likewise. What a con- 
trast to Eastern Europe where the minutest 
detalis are arranged to suit the Kremlin's 
whims, 

2. The principle of the sovereign equality 
of free and independent states. There are 
no satellites here in the new world. 

3. The principle of consultation, Being 
agreed on our common purpose, we reach 
agreement on our common course of action 
through open discussion and debate. 

4. The principle ef individual liberty and 
of the dignity of the human being. The 
state exists for the people; the people are 
not used as the pawns of the state. 

This is a kind of unity which Communists 
do not and cannot understand; for it is the 
voluntary unity of free men Joined together 
with a common purpose. 

International communism then, fs dia- 
metrically opposed to those great ideals 
that undergird the Inter-American system. 
They openly flout the principtes of sovereign 
equality and nonintervention. They sneer 
at consuitation, And they grind In the dust 
those individual liberties which we hold 
dear. 

No one who is a true supporter of Pan 
Americanism could ever embrace a doctrine 
as allen and as dangerous as international 
communism, 

Even though we do not always think alike 
in the new world, we stand together when 
we are faced with a common danger. It is 
in this spirit that we continue to build free 
world unity. And as we do so, we humbly 
acknowledge our debt to George Washing- 
ton Goethals, the great builder who gave 
meaning to the motto, “The Land Divided; 
the World United.” 


Communism in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
issue of communism in the Government 
of the United States is very much before 
us just now, In Washington there seems 
to be a great deal of confusion and a be- 
clouding of the issue. 

To the people back home in my State 
of Kansas the issue is much simpler— 
perhaps they can better comprehend the 
issue from that distance and it can be 
answered with a simple, “Yes” or “No.” 

Two distinguished newspapers from 
the ranks of the small but independent 
group clearly express their thinking on 
the fifth amendment and congressional 
investigating committees in an editorial 
published in the Pittsburg Headlight, of 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Not A Risk But CERTAINTY 

“Let us suppose that you are asked a sim- 
ple, direct question—which can be answered 
With a simple direct ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 
cone question is this; ‘Are you a Commu- 

st? 

“If you are not—and if you are a loyal 
American—your answer would be a resound- 
ing ‘No.’ 

“But suppose you say, ‘I refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds that it might 
incriminate me. I invoke the fifth amend- 
ment.’ 

“Are you a Red traitor to America, or are 
Jou not? It's as simple as that, If you are 
not, why shouldn't you say 60? 

“By Executive order, President Eisenhower 
has directed that any Government employee 
Who invokes the fifth amendment before a 
Congressional investigating committee runs 
the risk of losing his job. It would seem 

t Ike wants the Communist question an- 
Swered by a straight ves“ or No.“ 

Which ought to be sufficient. Anyone 
Whore conscience is clear should have no 
trouble in answering.” (EI Dorado Times.) 

That is as plain as can be. A fellow who 
1 * behind the fifth amendment when he 
S asked whether he is a Communist is a 

And it happens that men by the score 
and some women as well have run behind 
the fifth amendment when asked whether 
or not they have engaged in espionage or 
other forms of treason to the Government 
2 2 United States. Such persons are trai- 


But getting them treated as such and dealt 
= as such has been a task with unhappy 
tou To a considerable extent the misfor- 
Mae have been due to the attitude of many 

&h officials who do not seem to see treason 

rushing for the protection of the fifth 
Amendment. How any American citizen, 
ly having the interest of America at heart, 
wit have any patience whatsoever with a 
of ness who runs for cover on the question 
75 his loyalty to the United States is hard 
understand. 
Tim Executive order mentioned by the 
he €s should be enough. We hope it is 
hi ugh. We hope that the Government em- 
kie who will not say that he has not en- 
e in espionage and that he is not a Com- 
is st will not merely run the risk of losing 
be Job. We hope he loses it. ‘There should 
hits ye risk. It should be a certainty. And 
the Ost of a Job will be in the interest of 
Government which pays his salary. 


The Merchant Marine: Vital in Peace 
or War 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in 1936 
Saaten en established a national policy of 
ei ring the development and encour- 
2 & the maintenance of a merchant 
ioe adequate to serve both our peace- 
of e and wartime needs. The Chamber 
the commerce of the United States and 
nana ore Legion both have taken a 
2051 in support of a merchant marine 

cient to carry a significant portion 
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of our foreign commerce and to back up 
our Armed Forces in time of national 
emergency. 

Our annual exports and imports 
amount to well over 200 million tons. 
The imports include large quantities of 
raw materials, many of which are ob- 
tainable only from foreign sources. 
These raw materials help to supply the 
daily needs of mills and factories 
throughout the United States. In turn, 
our exports consist mainly of commodi- 
ties which have been produced by Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture. It stands 
without question that the regular, unin- 
terrupted flow of foreign commerce is es- 
sential to our economy. An adequate 
merchant marine provides fast, de- 
pendable ocean transportation and in- 
sures the smooth passage of our foreign 
commerce. 

Recent trends in American shipping 
have become a source of concern among 
those who recognize the importance of 
our maritime establishment. Reports 
indicate that as of 1951 approximately 
46 percent of our foreign trade was car- 
ried in American-flag ships, with 54 per- 
cent moving in foreign ships. By 1953 
the amount being transported in vessels 
of the United States had dropped to 26 
percent, with 74 percent being carried 
in ships of foreign registry. It is evident 
that the merchant marine is not keep- 
ing pace with the rest of our vigorous 
economy. In fact, the merchant marine 
appears to be slipping behind, a trend 
contrary to nearly every other major 
sector of an expanding economy. 

Besides posing a threat to the smooth 
flow of American commerce, the decline 
of the merchant marine can be trans- 
lated into terms of unemployment. The 
American Merchant Marine Institute re- 
cently announced that approximately 30 
percent of American seamen had become 
unemployed in the past several years due 
to this decline. Cutbacks of this propor- 
oo clearly are causes for sober reflec- 

on, 

Shipbuilding and ship repair also are 
important parts of our economy. Ship- 
yards in all parts of the country employ 
many thousands of workers. Moreover, 
the shipbuilding and ship-repair indus- 
try contributes to the maintenance of 
employment everywhere. Every State 
furnishes material or equipment for the 
the industry. For example, my own 
State, California, supplies steel, ma- 
chinery, red lead, glassware, asbestos, 
wool, cement, insulating material, and 
hard and soft woods in important quan- 
tities. A sharp decline in the shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair industry will cer- 
tainly be felt throughout the economy. 

If the ship operation and shipbuild- 
ing industries are important to the na- 
tional welfare in peacetime, it follows 
that they are inestimably more so when 
war strikes. Supplying defense indus- 
tries with vital raw materials assumes 
even greater importance under wartime 
conditions. Defense requirements de- 
mand increased quantities of strategic 
raw materials, many of which must be 
imported. Supply lines to our fighting 
forces and our allies must be maintained. 
During such periods of emergency, the 
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survival of our Nation depends in large 
part on the merchant marine—the 
fourth arm of defense. 

It is evident that the American mer- 
chant marine plays an important role 
in our peacetime economy, and that it 
serves as a vital link in our chain of 
defense during wartime. Prudence com- 
pels us to maintain a place high among 
the world’s maritime powers, We can- 
not permit ships flying the American 
standard to be driven from the sea lanes 
of commerce, It is our interest and our 
duty to keep them afloat. I think it 
would be false economy and reckless pol- 
icy to allow our merchant marine to de- 
teriorate. It must be kept modern, ade- 
quate, and dependable, 


Blindness Prevails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Tablet of Brooklyn, N. Y., March 20, 
1954: 


BLINDNESS PREVAILS 


On Tuesday of last week Senator RALPH 
FLANDERS, of Vermont, delivered an address 
in Congress, It dealt with a number of sub- 
jects. One of them was Senator McCartny, 
who was appraised as having in the past, 
made a contribution to exposing communism 
and Communists. However, the speaker 
added, today the Senator from Wisconsin's 
methods are not good, he has attacked the 
Army, he is injuring unity, he aims to split 
the Republican Party. 

The speech contained far more than this. 
As a matter of fact the Senator's criticism 
of the Wisconsin legislator was a minor part 
of the address. Another part of his speech 
was far more important, for Senator PLanp- 
ERS spoke warmingly of the impressive vic- 
tories abroad by communism and his words 
could be interpreted even as refiecting on 
President Eisenhower and the present ad- 
ministration. Note the following passages 
from his address: 

“When he (Senator McCartHy) and we 
look outward, what do we see? We see de- 
feat in Korea, and the Iron Curtain moved 
down to the truce line by force of arms, in 
defiance of the principles and purpores of 
the United Nations. We find the same ag- 
gression pursued in Indochina, with our 
country assigned to play the part of a sup- 
porter of colonialism, and persuaded to 
enter into negotiations which are fore- 
doomed to parallel, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the foreordained conclusion of the 
Korean truce. 

“In Europe we see Italy ready to fall into 
Communist hands. We find France irreso- 
lute, palsied in thought and action, with her 
Communists well organized and sure of their 
ground. Saddest of all, we see Great Britain 
nibbling at the drugged bait of trade profits, 
which benumbed her judgments when Japan 
moved into Manchuria and Mussolini moved 
into Ethiopia. Then followed, in logical se- 
quence, the fall of the Rhineland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland in the Second 
World War. 
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“Let us look to the south. In Latin Amer- 
ica there are sturdy strong points of free- 
dom. But there are likewise, alas, spreading 
infections of communism. Whole countries 
are being taken over. Other countries, not 
yet captured, are undergoing relentless in- 
filtration. 

“There is little need to spotlight the other 
trouble spots in Asia and Africa. If this 
massiye advance is not stemmed, our future 
place in the world is clearly foreordained. 
The Iron Curtain, now protecting Commu- 
nist countries, will be drawn about the 
United States and Canada, the last remnants 
of the free world. This will not need to be 
accomplished by defeating us militarily. It 
will result from the capture of the rest of 
the world by infiltration and subversion. We 
will be left with no place to trade and no 
place to go except as we are permitted to 
trade and to go by the Communist masters 
of the world.” 

Those were Senator Puanvers’ words. Yet 
no paper, to our knowledge, featured the 
dynamic remarks, although David Lawrence 
carried them in his syndicated column on 
Monday. No headlines heralded them, no 
editorials discussed them, in fact few news- 
papers even printed them. Most papers sen- 
sationalized the criticism of Senator Me- 
Carra and totally ignored the more im- 
portant parts cf the address. 

The same journalistic policy prevailed last 
Sunday. Vice President Nrxon, a night pre- 
viously, delivered an informing address as 
the spokesman of the administration. He 
asserted that President Eisenhower and his 
administration recognized the danger of 
Communist infiltration in the United States; 
that they will never consider it, in the un- 
happy phrase of former President Truman, a 
red herring, nor in the equally unhappy 
Phrase of Adlai E. Stevenson, as chasing 
phantoms; that President Eisenhower and 
his administration recognized the right and 
responsibility of congressional committees to 
investigate in the field; that President Eisen- 
hower and his administration will never 
tolerate disloyaity any place we find it, and 
will not, when they discover disloyalty, adopt 
the attitude of former Secretary of State 
Acheson, who stated that he would never 
turn his back on his good friend, Alger Hiss. 

Vice President Nixon also described and 
upheld the New Look in our Nation's defense 
and he presented a very illuminating picture 
of the situation, whether or not one agrees 
with him on every point. In his speech, Mr. 
Nrxon criticized “reckless talk“ and “ques- 
tionable methods“ of some legisiators in 
fighting the Red menace but they, he added, 
had hitherto done good work in fighting the 
greatest peril to our civilization. He men- 
tioned no names. Direct questions were 
asked of Mr. Stevenson: Did he oppose the 
armistice in Korea? Did he believe the 
United States should continue to liquidate 
its sons in every corner of the earth while 
the Soviet did not sacrifice a man? What 
foreign policy did he recommend? 

These were pointed questions and replies 
to Mr. Stevenson's chalienging address. But 
what happened? The same papers which 
had omitted the meat of Senator FLANDERS 
address concentrated with great headlines 
and vituperative editorials on the brief sec- 
tion of the address which seemingly criticized 
Senator McCartry and overlooked the other 
and more important parts of the Vice Presi- 
dent's discourse. 

Mr. Nixon must have been disagreeably 
surprised, He endeavored to appease the 
outcry for McCargtny’s life but found in a 
large measure that the forces of hate, as 
represented by the New York Times were 
dissatisfied. They would have no halfway 
measures. No part of the speech interested 
the Times editorially save the reference to 
the Wisconsin Senator and this was totally 
unsatisfactory, for Mr. Nixon was not suffi- 
ciently drastic for its mood. It demanded 
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its pound of flesh. Blind hate is, apparently, 
the policy on this subject and the opinion 
is becoming widespread, even among people 
who are not favorable to Senator MCCARTHY, 
that destruction of an anti-Communist is 
more important than opposing Red revolu- 
tionists or pinks who would put our Nation 
at the mercy of internal spies working for 
the Kremlin. 


FHA, Called Mad Spending of Tax- 
payers’ Money and Socialism by 
Republicans in 1934, Actually Built 
Millions of American Homes and Paid 
Off United States Treasury With In- 
terest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article titled 
“Growth of FHA,” which appeared in the 
April 5, 1954, issue of Trainman News, 
the official newspaper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen: 

GROWTH or FHA 


Some 20 years ago the Federal Housing 
Administration’s Government-insured home- 
loan program was blasted on the floor of 
Congress as “socializing industry” and “mad 
spending of the taxpayers’ money.” 

This program, part of the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1934, provided that the Federal 
Government insure home loans made by 
private lenders. 

The other day the FHA handed the Treas- 
ury Department a check for $16.5 million. 
This was final payment on a total of $65.5 
million which the Treasury had advanced 
FHA since the loan program was set up in 
1934. In addition, the Treasury has received 
over $20 million in interest. 

In the intervening 20 years FHA insured 
mortgages for 4.1 million new dwelling units 
and 15 million loans for home improvements, 
Altogether 63.1 billion in home and improve- 
ment loans have been insured by FHA. 

Today FHA's lIoan-insurance program is 
self-sustaining. It's hard to find anyone 
opposed to its operations. 

At the recent hearing before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on 
the proposed Housing Act of 1954, Represent- 
ative ABRAHAM Mutter, Democrat, of New 
York, asked John Reilly, a top official of the 
American Bankers Association: “Is the PHA 
program a welfare or a subsidy?” 

“No, sir,“ he replied, "I don’t so regard it. 
I think it is a sound insurance program.” 
This was the same sentiment expressed by 
William A. Clarke, president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association and Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of Prudential Insurance Co. 

These attitudes are all the more Impres- 
sive when one reviews the fight in the early 
1930's to secure an adequate program to in- 
sure housing credit. 

In 1932, for example, Representative Clyde 
Williams, of Missouri, said that such action 
was unnecessary “because there is now an 
overbuilt condition. There are thousands of 
homes vacant now throughout the country 
and there is little or no real necessity for 
an extensive bullding program at this time.” 

This was in the depths of the depression, 

The National Housing Act of 1934 was ad- 
vanced to stimulate activity in the construc- 
tion industry aud relieve unemployment. 
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In debating the loan and mortgage provi- 
sions of the act, these remarks were made 
on the floor of Congress: 

“Creating debts will only give us a worse 
condition and a worse status.” 

“I do not know how much further you 
are going with your program of socializing 
industry. Do you really intend to upset 
the social order?” 

“Mr. Chairman, we have already sounded 
the death knell of bullding and loan associ- 
ations in the United States.“ 

Today there are over 5,000 such associa- 
tions thriving throughout the country with 
assets over $20 billion. 

In 1934, however, Congress was faced with 
this critical picture, Residential bullding 
had fallen to one-tenth of 1 percent of its 
1929 total. The National Housing Act was 
passed. 

The first FHA-insured loan went to an 
Indianapolis, Ind., homeowner who borrowed 
$125 to paint his house and fix his roof. 

FHA is only one of several Government- 
insured home loan programs. In addition, 
there is the veterans’ loan guaranty pro- 
gram, insurance of deposits of mutual sav- 
ings banks and savings and loans associa- 
tions and the Farmers“ Home Administration. 

All told, Federal credit alds today make 
possible over one-half of the value of new 
residential construction. 

Government aids to housing have come a 
long way in 20 years. 


A Critical Situation in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on March 25 
I called to the attention of the House a 
véry critical situation in the Philippines, 

I pointed out at that time that per- 
haps 200,000 Filipinos faced starvation 
on the island of Mindanao, by reason 
of infestations of rats which have de- 
Stroyed crops and threaten infection 
from whatever diseases the rats may 
carry. 

Jam sure every Member of the House 
will be glad to know that the present 
Government of the Philippines, under 
the able leadership of President Magsay- 
Say, has moved forward to combat this 
threat to a large segment of their people. 
Also, the UNICEF has approved an allo- 
cation of $98,000 for food. 

Iam advised, Mr. Speaker, that 126,000 
mothers and children will benefit from 
the UNICEF 90-day feeding program. 

Mr. Speaker, I again call upon our 
Government to carefully survey the con- 
ditions existing in this friendly country 
and that if needed, surplus foods which 
now are a concern to us, be allocated to 
these worthy but unfortunate people. 

I served as a combat war correspond- 
ent in the Philippines during its libera- 
tion in World War II. I know of the 
great strength of these people—their 
loyalty and their devotion to the cause 
of the free world. 

We have spent billions in arms and 
ammunition to fight communism in the 
Far East. I submit, Mr, Speaker, that 
food to hungry people is a greater weapon 
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against a godless foe than the most In an all-out effort to bring the situation 


Powerful weapon we may have. 

Let us not forget those who just a few 
short years ago fought side by side with 
us with such valor against an enemy who 
had attacked our Nation. Let us not 
neglect those who would, I am sure, once 
More become a strong ally against the 
enslavement of the free world. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following letter addressed to me 
from Emilio Abello of the Embassy of 
the Philippines, together with a press 
release: 


EMBASSY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Washington, March 29, 1954. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran ConcressMaN Bow: I wish to 
thank you for the statement you made in 
the House of Representatives on March 25 
regarding the rat infestation in the Philip- 
Pines, The damage caused by the rodents 
has been so serious that it has caused the 
President of the Phillippines to proclaim a 
State of public calamity in the stricken 
areas. The Pilippine Government is doing 
its best to meet the emergency. The first 
law passed by the newly elected Congress of 
the Philippines sets aside an additional ap- 
Propriation of $1 million for the extermi- 
nation of the pest. But the infestation has 
continued to spread and the situation is 
Causing a great deal of concern to my Gov- 
ernment. 

It is therefore gratifying to note such 
Messages as the one you delivered in the 
House expressing concern over the misfor- 
tune that Filipinos in the provinces affected 
have suffered. 

I am availing myself of this opportunity 
to send you a copy of a press release from 
the Philippine Mission to the United Na- 
tions under date of March 10, 1954. regard- 
ing the assistance that the UNICEF Execu- 
tive Board of Directors has approved in order 
to help mothers and children in the stricken 
areas. The press release also includes a 
Statement made by a representative of the 
Philippine Government before the Execu- 
tive Board of the UNICEF indicating the 
extent of the damage. Needless to state, the 
assistance given to the Philippines by the 
UNICEF would be inadequate to solve our 
Problem. So, it is with a deep sense of grat- 
ification that I have seen that you have 
Called attention to it and have indicated a 
Solution, 

Sincerely yours. 
EMILIO ABELLO, 
Minister. Plenipotentiary, 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 


— 


Press Re.rase—PHTLIPPINE MISSION TO THE 
UNITED Nations; MARCH 10, 1954 


The UNICEF Executive Board yesterday 
Unanimously approved an allocation of $98,- 
for the provisions of 500 tons of rice, 
000 pounds of skim-milk powder, and 3 
galion fish-liver-oil capsules for emergency 
ceding in the rat-infested provinces of Min- 
12 ao Island in the Philippines. A total of 
“6,000 mothers and children will benefit 
t the UNICEF assistance under a 90-day 
ceding program. 
wee is the first time in the history of 
CEF that an allocation has been made to 
Succor sufferers from a crop failure caused 
extensive rat infestation. 
á The destruction caused by the rats in Min- 
anao is so serious that President Ramon 
Magsayeny has proclaimed a state of public 
amity in the stricken areas. 
4 than 80,000 hectares of farmland in 
ines CES are affected. In Cotabato Proy- 
+ which is the hardest hit, 90 percent of 
Dota ading crop of rice, corn, and sweet- 
toes and other tubers his been destroyed. 


under the control, President Magsaysay has 

mobilized all the Government agencies con- 

cerned and appealed to all voluntary asso- 
ciations to help in the campaign. 

The first law enacted by the newly elected 
national legislature provides for an additional 
appropriation of 61 million to be used in the 
contro] and eradication of the rats. The air 
and chemical warfare units of the armed 
forces of the Philippines as well as the ROTC 
trainees have been pressed into service. Fire, 
tractors with disc harrows, and various pol- 
tons and chemicals are being used. 

Additional information concerning the in- 
festation is contained in the following state- 
ment made yesterday by the Philippine rep- 
resentative before the UNICEF Executive 
Board: 

“STATEMENT ON THE EMERGENCY IN MINDANAO 
EY MR. NARCISO d. REYER (PHILIPPINES) BE- 
FORE THE UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S FUND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, NEW YORK CITY, MARCH 9, 
1954 


“The recommendation put forward by the 
Executive Director is for an allocation to the 
Philippines. 

“Normally, I would not feel called upon to 
intervene in the consideration of an alloca- 
tion to my country before the Executive 
Board has made its decision. 

“However, this is an emergency allocation, 
and the emergency is of a rather unusual 
kind. 

“If I am not mistaken, this is the first 
time in the history of UNICEF that the Exec- 
utive Board and the Program Committee 
have had to deal with an emergency of this 
mature. The immediate problem is crop fail- 
ure affecting some 45,000 families, including 
more than 160,000 mothers and children. 
But the situation is unprecedented in 
UNICEF annals because it has been brought 
about by a rat infestation. 

“I am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that in 
emergency cases the Executive Board as a 
rule concerns itself—and rightly so—more 
with effects than with causes. Ordinarily, 
it does not make fine distinctions between 
disasters caused by what are sometimes de- 
scribed as acts of God—like an earthquake 
or a volcanic eruption—and calamities in 
which the human element has somewhat 
greater play—as in the sickness and devas- 
tation caused by war, or the occurrence of 
floods in areas where preventive and con- 
trol measures might, under certain circum- 
stances, prove to be practicable. 

“But a rat infestation of this magnitude 
in our day is not an ordinary catastrophe. 
This being the case, the Board is entitled to 
additional information concerning the. Phil- 
ippine situation. 

“The scene of the emergency which is the 
subject of the Executive Director's recom- 
mendation is Mindanao, the southernmost 
Island of the Philippine archipelago. It is 
the principal undeveloped island in the 
Philippines, and since we obtained our in- 
dependence in 1946 migration from the rela- 
tively more crowded northern Islands has 
been encouraged by the government as one 
of the means for facilitating land reform 
meacures and at the same time accelerating 
the development of Mindanag's own virgin 
territories, 

“The rat infestation has taken place mainly 
in what may be described as frontier settle- 
ments, where the communications, sanitary 
facilities, and the system of public health 
controls which exist in the older communi- 
ties in the north are not yet fully established. 

“Evidence points to the fact that the rat 
infestation started in the marshes and 
jungles adjacent to the agricultural settle- 
ments in Cotabato province. During the 
past 3 years, the rather self-reliant farmers 
in that area, without any substantial as- 
sistance from the Central Government had 
been able to keep the rats in check. Some 
kind of balance had been maintained. The 
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rats subsisted mainly on a type of succulent 
grass and other foods which were abundant 
in the marshos, were kept from increasing 
abnormally in numbers by their natural 
enemies, and only occasionally made forays 
into the settlements. 

“Last fall, however, this balance appeared 
to have been upset and the rats began to 
descend en masse into the farms, thus posing 
an increasingly grave problem of control 
and eradication. Some 80 thousand hectares 
of farmland in four provinces are now af- 
fected. In Cotabato alone, which is the 
hardest hit, 90 percent of the crops of rice, 
corn, and sweet potatoes and other tubers 
have been eaten up by the rats, as a result 
of which a total of 350 thousand persons are 
suffering from hunger. 

“Hunger, of course, is only the most im- 
mediate and acute feature of the situation. 
There is, in addition, a great danger of in- 
fection from whatever diseases the rats may 
carry, and a public-health problem of major 
proportions is in the making. 

The economic and social effects are no 
less serious. In the center of the stricken 
areas, homesteads have been deserted, school 
enrollment has declined by as much as 50 
percent, commerce has languished, and the 
economic life of entire communities has been 
paralyzed. 

“An idea of the extent ot the infestation 
at the main focal point may, be obtained 
from the estimate that in the 
marshes covering 50,000 hectares of land in 
Cotabato, more than half a billion rats are 
entrenched, indicating a ‘density’—if I may 
use the word—of some 10,000 rats to the 
hectare. 

“These marshes are within easy rat-com- 


muting distance from the phenomenally - 


fertile Ala and Koronadal Valleys, which had 
been expected in 3 to 5 years to produce 
enough rice to place the Philippines se- 
curely, for the first time in its modern his- 
tory, in the category of surplus rice-produc- 
ing countries. 

“This is the situation which has moved 
the Philippine Government to proclaim a 
state of public calamity in the affected 
provinces. 

The first law enacted by the newly elected 
legislature provides, as noted in the Execu- 
tive Director's recommendation, for an addi- 
tional appropriation of 61 million to be used 
in bringing the infestation under control 
The President of the Philippines has mo- 
bilized all the Government agencies con- 
cerned and appealed to all voluntary asso- 
ciations to help in the campaign. 

“The air and chemical warfare units of 
the Armed Forces of the Philippines as well 
as the ROTC trainees have been pressed into 
service. Fire, tractors with disc harrows, and 
yarious poisons and chemicals are being used. 
So far, they have not proved to be completely 
adequate, and the Government is redoubling 
its efforts to find a solution. 

J hope that this explanatory statement 
may serve as a footnote to the Executive 
Director’s recommendation and thus be of 
some assistance to the Executive Board at 
this stage.” 


President’s Recommendations on Foreign 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that different viewpoints on the subject 
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of foreign trade may be presented, I in- 

clude the following statement made by a 

constituent of mine, Mr. O. R. Strack- 

bein: 

PRESIDENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS ON FOREIGN 
‘TRADE 


Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture and Labor on Import-Export Policy, to- 
day made the following comment on Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers recommendations to 
Congress on tariffs and foreign trade policy. 

The nationwide committee is composed of 
some 50 organizations composed of indus- 
tries and agricultural enterprises and labor 
groups which are suffering from or threat- 
ened by cheap imports from low-wage na- 
tions, made possible by present low United 
States tariff structures. 

Mt. Strackbein’s statement follows: 


“The President's message to Congress on 


foreign economic policy is no better and no 
worse than the original Randall Commission 
report, which in great part it would carry 
out. It ignores completely the minority views 
presented by members of the Ways and Means 
and Finance Committees. 

**'The President approved the principal rec- 
ommendations made by the Randall Com- 
misson on the subject of tariffs and trade, all 
of which would aggravate the unemployment 
and distress already being felt by many in- 
dustries and farm areas throughout the 
country. These included a 3-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act that expires 
June 12 of this year; three successive 5-per- 
cent reductions in our present tariff over a 
3-year period; reduction of all rates that are 
higher than 50 percent to a 50-percent level 
and a 50-percent cut in duties on all items 
that are not now imported or are imported 
in negligible quantity. 

“To the tens of thousands of workers who 
are alrendy out of work in scores of commu- 
nities because of unfair import competi- 
tion. the message offers a dismal diet, name- 
ly, the empty dinner pail and the dole, 
Disappointment will be keen and bitter. 

“If the recommendations are not headed 
off they will do more damage to our economy 
at this time than a thousand prophets of 
gloom. The numerous industries that face 
growing import competition with no reliable 
remedy at hand will not embark upon pro- 
grams of plant expansion, plant renewal and 
and other activities that will increase em- 
ployment. They will in fact not be able to 
hold their own. 

“It may be possible to ball out a few in- 
dustries by dipping into the Treasury; but 
the line will get too long if no better remedy 
is provided. 

“To base our economy on the hone of con- 
tinuously expanding world markets,’ as the 
Randall recommendation puts it, is to build 
on a foundation of sand. The very first rift 
on our economic front in 1952-1953 came 
from the decline in exports of farm commod- 
ities—a drop of fully 25 percent in some of 
our leading farm exports. Yet this happened 
at a time when our defense and foreign aid 
programs were in full bloom, Just what 
would it take to bolster these ‘continuous 
expanding world markets’? 

“Employment in production and servicing 
of export goods is exaggerated in the message 
by nearly 60 percent. This is all the worse, 
since only 45 percent of our imports are 
dutiable, and therefore only 45 percent of our 
export employment should be counted. 
Thus, the 4 million employees attributed to 
export activities falls to about 1,275,000. 

“Against this may be set at least 15 mil- 
lion employees engaged directly or indirectly 
in the production and servicing of domestic 
ee that are exposed to import competi- 
tion. 

“Obviously, the Randall recommendations 
went off the track because they were based 
on estimates made by staff experts who, 
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blinded by the mysticism of free trade, gross- 
ly underestimated the number of employees 
who would be affected by adoption of free 
trade. This was placed at 200,000. A larger 
number than that has already been laid off 
because of imports. 

“With one recommendation we heartily 
agree, It is said that GATT, the Ulegitimate 
offspring of our diplomacy, be brought before 
Congress for a going over. 

“The message by-passes completely the 
vast differences in wages between America 
and most other nations, and the fact that 
productivity in many industries in those na- 
tions is now equal or close to our own. The 
low foreign wage scales, of course, make pos- 
sible the unfair import competition which 
is driving many American producers out of 
the market, and which, if not offset by a 
fair tariff, will ultimately mean the collapse 
of our present wage levels and high stand- 
ard of living.” 


He Fought a Winning Battle for Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “He Fought a Winning Battle for 
Air Power,” which appeared in the 
April 3, 1954, issue of the Courier-Jour- 
nal of Louisville, Ky. 

This editorial very ably sets forth the 
fact that Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
fought to bring the Air Force into being, 
fought to defend it from its enemies, and, 
having finally established it in an un- 
challengeable position, died; 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg deserves his 
country's gratitude and will receive an 
honored place in our military history. 

The editorial is as follows: 

He FOUGHT a WINNING BATTLE ror Am POWER 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the handsome, 
brilliant, dashing Air Force Chief of Staff, 
was dedicated to his service with a passionate, 
tireless devotion. From his boyhood, flight 
fascinated him. From the day he entered 
West Point the air consumed his interests, his 
energies and eventually his life. He fought 
to bring the Air Force into being, fought to 
defend it from its enemies and, having finally 
established it in an unchallengeable position, 
he died, 

Hoyt Vandenberg was one of the hard, 
bright young men whose ribbons, charm, and 
intelligence persuaded a bedazzled Congress 
to free the postwar airmen from control of 
the Army. He was only 49 when he assumed 
leadership of the independent Air Force from 
the aging “‘Tooey” Spaats, and to the older 
veterans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff he must 
have looked remarkably like the sky-gazing 
young glamour-lads of the Air Force recruit- 
ing posters, Many of his Pentagon seniors 
regarded him, at first, with amusement, an 
emotion that quickly gave way to amaze- 
ment, respect und occasionally to a fine dis- 
like. For though Hoyt Vandenberg had a 
fine appreciation for public relations, and 
launched a program of public relations which 
swept the country and Congress into the 
Air Force camp, he had a complete disdain 
for personal relations, He had no patience 
with error or weakness. His enemies called 
him arrogant. Even his friends found him 
rather humorless, 
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Yet no one disputed the brilliance with 
which he guided the fledgling Air Force 
through its first stormy, critical years. In 
the famous battle of the B-36 he took on and 
defeated both Army and Navy and won for his 
massive bombers a priority of appropriations 
that the Air Force still enjoys. He resisted 
the embrace of zealots as strenuously as the 
attacks of service enemies. He soon sensed 
the danger in the exaggerated claims of the 
victory through alr power fanatics around 
Alexander Seversky, and was careful to dis- 
claim omnipotence for his planes, He was 
distressed to find the Alr Force the darling 
of the China-first lobby, the advocates of 
“go it alone,” and the more rabid isolation- 
ists. He spoke out with courage against 
General MacArthur's plan to bomb the Man- 
churian sanctuary, pointing out that if the 
bombing attack failed, as well it might, the 
resulting conflict might spread into a world 
war that could last for 30 years, 

Hoyt Vandenberg saw the alrplane as a 
way to keep the peace, as well as a means of 
winning the war. In his last, and typically 
successful effort to get more money from 
Congress for the Alr Force, he pointed to the 
triple value of air power—as a deterrent, as 
protection, as retaliation. Yet in his last 
interviews he foresaw the day when nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles would make 
piloted planes unnecessary and impractical, 
Until that day, he emphasized, this country 
would need an Air Force of tremendous 
power. And for his part in giving his coun- 
try such an air force General Vandenberg 
deserves his country's gratitude as well as an 
honored place in our military history. 


A Watchdog Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of Monday, April 5, 1954: 

A WATCHDOG RETIRES 

The job from which Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren will retire on April 30 is 
that of watchdog over United States expendi- 
tures. In that role during the last 13t% years 
he had saved the taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Since 1941 the General Ac- 
counting Office has collected $915 million, 
most of which had been illegally or improp- 
erly paid out, a sum equal to twice the cost 
of running the GAO during the same period, 
Still more important are Mr. Warren’s con- 
tributions to efficient governmental organi- 
vation and preventive measures against U- 
legal spending. 

Mr. Warren, a former Congressman from 
North Carolina, has been generally recog- 
nized as a tough Comptroller General, and 
he sometimes has been criticized for ham- 
pering executive plans. Yet he has not been 
inflexible. His creed has been to strive to 
be right; to be fair in his dealings with all 
individuals and agencies; and then to let 
the chips fall where they may. His out- 
standing service in holding expenditures to 
the purpose for which funds have been ap- 
propriated by Congress has been generally 
recognized by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. In fighting waste, loose spending, 
and disregard of the law he has hewed close 
to the line without carrying the independ- 
ence of the GAO to extremes. On the con- 
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trary, he has repeatedly stressed the advan- 
tages of cooperation between his office and 
the executive branch in working out better 
Procedures and organization. 

In 1945 Mr. Warren had much to do with 
enactment of the Government Corporations 
Control Act, which brought many sprawl- 
ing corporate structures under budgetary 
and accounting controls. After the war he 
Worked with the Treasury and the Budget 
Bureau for improvement of accounting 
Methods throughout the Government. The 
result of these efforts was the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 and the 
Fost Office Department Financial Control 
Act of the same year. While at times Mr. 
Warren became a controversial figure, he 
never forgot that he was an agent of Con- 
Eress in seeing that funds are properly spent. 

One other index to the quality of his pub- 

© service is the fact that, with all the 
improvement in the service rendered by the 
GAO, he trimmed its personnel from 14,906 
in 1946 to 5,890 at present. Congress was 
sufficiently impressed by his work that it 

year granted him the privilege of re- 
tiring without loss of pay—along with many 
Blowing tributes. Mr. Warren has richly 
tarned his retirement. We wish for him 
Many years of rest and a full measure of 
Saticfaction for work well done. 


TVA’s Use of Coal Rising Sharply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial entitled, 

TVA’s Use of Coal Rising Sharply,” 

Which appeared in the March 23, 1954, 

of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TVA Use or Coat RISING SHARPLY 

The increasing use of coal by the Tennes- 
dee Valley Authority is one of the gratifying 
angles of the hard-pressed coal industry. 

fact that TVA’s use of coal is rising 
tharply is of particular interest in our west- 
ern Kentucky coal field, which is a major 
zuppher of TWA's fuel. ~ 
According to Coal Age, TVA burned 6,500,- 
900 tons of coal in 1953, will purchase 11 
28 tons in 1954 and in 1956 will require 
Tom 18 million to 20 million tons. The 
g coal burn will be for additional unite 
Or 5 large steam plants now under con- 
struction, an of which are scheduled for 
Completion in 1956. 

Provide additional power for the needs 
Of the region, TVA is relying on steam plants 
= is planning practically no hydroelectric 
be tructlon. The coal-buying record of the 

E producer is given by Coal Age as follows: 

“Since 1950, when TVA began large-scale 
toal buying for its steam plants, the agency 
Contracted for almost 50 million tons of 

at a cost of about $200 million, some 

million of which will go for transporta- 
» Mostly by rail. Officials estimate their 
i contracts will provide work for 10,000 

Tee for more than a year on a 5-day 


Coal 
850 


on 1953 mines in western Kentucky were 
agency's principal suppliers, providing 
Were than 3 million tons. Tennessee mines 
by second. with 2,400,000 tons, followed 
*outhern Illinois mines, with 900,000 tons. 
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Small quantities were shipped from Alabama, 
eastern Kentucky, and Indiana. 

Hopkins County mines have provided—and 
are still providing—a big coal tonnage for 
TVA. The big power agency is a close buyer 
which insists upon a price which is nothing 
to brag about, as coal prices go, but the 
running time provided the mines means ad- 
ditional job opportunity for miners and the 
circulation of additional payroll money in 
the community. These considerations are 
important at any time, of course, but par- 
ticularly so in slack times like the present. 


Stalin’s Tar-Baby Trick 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker the cur- 
rent news about the situation in Indo- 
china disturbs all of us. The Commu- 
nist pattern of involving us in first one 
conflict and then another seems pretty 
clear. I am apprehensive that we may 
be brought into another Korea if we do 
not recognize what the signs mean. 

In that connection I have taken from 
my files a letter to the editor published 
in the Chicago Tribune on July 7, 1950, 
and written by Hamilton Long. This 
letter points up what I have been think- 
ing and saying for a long time—that 
we are letting the Communists call the 
turn. We are letting them involve us 
in first one conflict and then another. 

The letter to the editor reads: 

STALIN'S Tar-Basy Trick 

CIAO, July 4.—An imaginary conversa- 
tion in the Kremlin regarding Korea: 

“STALIN. What about the military situs- 
tions, General, now that Truman Is sending 
United States forces? 

“The GENERAL. Everything is going accord- 
ing to our plan. South Koreans are melting 
like butter against a hot knife before our— 
pardon me, North Korea's—tanks and planes. 
After the planned vigorous fighting for a 
while, we'll draw the Americans deeper and 
deeper into the northern ares, make it harder 
for them to withdraw, The more territory 
they win, the more they are stuck. Our 
toughest battie-trained North China fighters 
are moving into North Korea ready to fight 
as “Koreans”; and we'll take advantage of 
Truman's Formosa movye—interfering in 
China's civil war—to have China openly in- 
tervene in Korea, Then we would have the 
Americans fighting China—perfect. Tru- 
man took our bait—hook, line, and sinker. 
Everything's fine. 

“Sratiy. Good. Molotov, why are you 
smiling like the cat that swallowed the 
mouce? 

Mororov. You know the fable of Brer 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby. Well, our tar baby 
trick is working better than we expected. 
France up to her elbows in tar, hitting our 
tar baby in Indochina. Britain likewise in 
Malaya, more deeply involved daily, And 
now Uncle Sucker Sam falls for this trick in 
Korea. How will he ever get out? 

The GENERAL, Even better than Greece, 
where we had hoped to get American troops 
involved, but Truman couldn’t get the Amer- 
ican people to swallow that big a dose at 
first; so he had to get them to this point in 
Korea by easy stages. 
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“Mororov. No hurry about all this. We've 
got time to burn. The slower we go, the 
longer we drag out this bleeding process for 
America the better. Let's get them deeply 
committed in Korea first. Then we can sur- 
prise America’s childish ‘statesmen’ with the 
second act in the play in Greece, and show 
them how hollow their ‘victory’ there was. 
What fools they be. 

“STALIN. Tell me, Beria, has our Korean 
‘crisis’ helped out our boys in Washington? 

“Bena. Yes; Truman and Tydings took 
advantage of it to call off the investigation 
of our boys. The people are so excited by the 
fighting they've not even noticed this. Such 
children—from toy to toy. 

“STALIN. Good. Keep Truman off that hot 
spot. Now what about Iran? 

“The GENERAL. Everything is all set for a 
nice civil war there, with not a Russian in- 
volved openly. 

“Motoroy, Then win the British howl 
about their oi], and Sucker Sam will rush in 
headlong—he already has a military mission 
there and is sending lots of arms—Just as we 
planned. Then we'll have his right arm 
stuck in the tar baby in Iran, his left arm 
stuck in Korea, his left foot stuck in Greece, 
and his right foot maybe in Tibet or Hong 
Kong. After that he won't have anything to 
hit the tar baby with but his head. Just like 
Brer Rabbit. [Loud guffaws.] 

“The GENERAL. And then—we make our 
real move, per our plan. America will be a 
pushover then. 

“STALIN. Fine. Never forget our plan: 
Bleed America white, internally and exter- 
nally. Get her more and more overextended 
militarily, as in Kora, more and more in- 
volved in backing British and French colo- 
nialism in southeast Asia and Africa. Gut 
America morally, economically, militarily. 
Sap her strength until she is a hollow shell. 
Then we'll crack that shell.” 

HAMILTON Lone. 


Value of Dollar Drops Under Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 2, 1954, issue of the 
AFL News-Reporter, an official publica- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. The editorial, entitled “Well?” 
follows: 

WELL? 


“The first thing we need In a stable econ- 
omy is stable money"—Candidate Dwight 
Eisenhower at political rally in Rock Island, 
III., September 17, 1952, 

“We want to preserve the value of your 
money.”—Candidate Eisenhower at political 
rally in Saginaw, Mich., October 1, 1952. 

“One of the great programs in the Repub- 
lican platform is this: To stabilize your dol- 
lar.“ — Candidate Eisenhower at political rally 
in Spokane, Wash., October 6, 1952. 

“The purchasing value of the dollar in 
January 1954 was 54.3 cents, representing a 
decrease of 2 percent under a year ago, In 
January 1953, the dollar was valued at 55.4 
cents. News release of National Industrial 
Conference Board, & research bureau of busi- 
ness, labor, government, and university 
groups. 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to First 
Congressional District of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 27, I mailed 36,000 
questionnaires to my congressional dis- 
trict. This is the fifth annual question- 
naire of this kind that I have distributed. 
I have used rural directories for each of 
the 12 counties and city directories for 
each of 7 cities of my district, I used the 
telephone directories for the other 60 
cities and towns. 

The following statement was printed 
on the questionnaire: 

Fersrvary 27, 1954. 

Dran Farenp: The following questions are 
based primarily on the budget report, eco- 
nomic report, President Elsenhower's mes- 
sage to the 2d session of the 83d Congress on 
the state of the Union, and his special mes- 
sages to Congress, I am sending this ques- 
tionnaire to every fifth householder ot the 
First Iowa District—both town and country— 
and to all who have ordered farm bulletins 
in the past 2 years and to the parents of ali 
babies born in the First Iowa District in the 
past 2 years. In order to help us tabulate 
the returns, please check your answers but 
do not add any comments on this side. Use 
the back of the sheet for your comments if 
you wish. Tour individual opinions will be 
kept strictly confidential. 

I am also distributing yellow sample copies 
to other persons for their information re- 
garding the poll we are taking in the First 
Iowa District. These yellow copies will not 
be tabulated but replies to them will be high- 
ly valued by me. 

This questionnaire gives First Iowa District 
householders the opportunity to join to- 
gether without regard to party affiliation in 
stating their views on the issues covered in 
the questionnaire. I plan to summarize and 
present to Congress the returns received dur- 
ing the next 4 weeks, Undoubtedly Congress 
will consider this summary as the prevailing 
view of the First Iowa Congressional District 
on these issues. Later on I will send a copy 
of my report to each person to whom ques- 
tionnaires and sample copies have been 
mailed, I hope my report will be of interest. 


We have received up to and includ- 
ing March 29, a total of 4,111 replies, 
which are included in this tabulation. 
The return of 11.36 is considered a good 
percentage rate for this type of poll. 

The occupations listed by those reply- 
ing were as follows: 


7 ä — — . 
— — 1. 003 

— — 388 

658 

White ela. — 610 
Miscellaneous — 501 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received over 3,400 sample- 
copy replies, which are not included in 
our tabulation. 

Both yellow and white ballots brought 
us hundreds of good discussions of many 
issues of special interest and these dis- 
cussions are of utmost value to us. 

(There is included on the next page, 
13 tabulation based on occupations as 

Sted, ), 
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1, Do you approve sending farther financial ald, American arms and ammu- 
nition and noncombat American technicians to service alrplines for the 


2. Do you favor American troops taking active part in the war in Indochina 
if to prevent defeat of the French and the surrender of Indochina 
ie hen co LO y ada e aaa 

3. Do you favor resumption of American trade with Communist China in 
nonstmiegle miuterksls?__...-.-.. —— —— —ͤ—ͤ— canto’ 

4. Do you fu vor blockading Communist China?. z 

5. Do you favor resumption of American trade w 
materials? 

6. Do you favor keeping American combat troops in Korea? 

7. Do you approve further strengthening of the European 
munity by sending more American 88 . ——— ee 

8. Do you approve tying our foreign policy in the world as a whole to the 
r eS a ee ee 

9. Do yon appruse tying our foreign policy in the Pacific to a security system 

SATO a 


12. Do you fuvor authorizing the development and use of atomic energy by 
private enterprise within our own country? 

13. Do you approve letting our key allies have access “ander appropriate 
security safeguards” to a limited amount of secret data bearing upon the 
nse of atomie weapons? DSA — 


senhow 
aD r paper are tee Sep AE hy saw SPS Eee oe ENR FETE ESE 


nues for highway constrnotion 
19. Do you fayor reduction of Fede 
>). Do you favor repeal of all Federal taxes on gasoline and ol: 
2L Do you favor support levels for agriculture at 90 percent of parity if such 

support requires the imposition of marketing allocations, acreage allot- 

ments and price controls of agricultural products so supported?_ ___._.- 
2 Do yat opprove “insulating” farm surpluses from normal channels of 

A S AEE ß E 
23. Do you approve of food stamps for distribution of surplus Government 

foml to needy citizens within our own coun 
24. Should Congress authorize and u 


itting n insurance beneficiary 
$75 a month without losing his benefits? 


under 
29. Do you approve levying the social-security tax on all wages or income up 

to 84,300 per year? (The present tax is collected on the first $3,600 of 
income, 


OS | ni i ee 
32. Ds you favor Federal grants-in-aid to encourage the States to make sur- 
veys of their mecioul care needs and to take greater responsibility for 
medical care. programs? r 
33. Do you favor loans and grants-in-aid to cities for slam clearance and ro- 


income fumilies?_.....-..-.-~.-~+---------++-+--~------~-~ ee 4— 
35. Do yon think that the Tuft-Hartley Act is fairer to all parties than the 
W A S o 155 5 once anea Sarin sarsebe case seaes sees ae siae 
employees about all labor: 
37. Do you think that the regulation or control of labor relations and activi- 


38. Do you think workers should ba to vote in 
vised by s Government agency? 

39, Do you approve the present Taft-Hurtley Act probibition of secondary 
boycotts? (A secondary boycott is a tt by a purty not directly 
involved in a labor-management dispute.) ))) 8 

40. Do you favor making the anti-Communist provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law apply to company executives the same as to officials of labor unions?. 

41. Do you think management of money in welfare funds of laber unions 
should be regulated by low as insurance funds are regulated? ._—..___.__. 

42. Do you favor free Government treatment of a veteran for dimbility either 
TEN there is doubt that his condition was incurred in or aggravated by 
his service, or where there is doubt of his ability to pay: 

43, Do you se direct United States participation in the St. Lawrence 
E 

44. Do you approve statehood for Hawa’ 

43. Do you favor reciprocal trule agreem 
foreign products with domestic 6 

46. Please check the 6 issues you think most important tolay: 

(a) Government spending. -.--. ~~. 52s ee nce ne csnene 
(b) Debt of Federal Goverument. 
de Tannin 
(d) Farm support policy .......- 
e United States foreign trade policies.. 
J) Control of communism in America. 
p Labor policies... 
(h) Defense and war preparedness 
(i) Amorican forcim policy.....-.-- 

(D Atomic polletes —— ie 

(k) Limitation of President's treatymaking power. 

® ption in Government. 
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Total vole of the questionnaire by occupations 


I. Do yon approve sending further financial sid, American arms and ammunition 
an beggar srs American techniclans to service airplanes fer the French in 
DANNII os 5, 6555 - aes oe eae Nae I OT En O s 

De you favor American troops taking active part in the war in Indochina if 
neodod to prevent defeat of the French and the surrender of Indochina to the 


Sir aE EPO BER oe iD Lol A EAE se 431 223 305 222 331 
3. Do you favor resumption of American trade with Cominunist China in non- 

Feen eee ee aan 138.) 467) 139] 418 
4, Do you favor blockading Cammimist CRI rngdgddxqdꝛ 34 258 25 248 
& Do yon tayor resumption of American trade with Russia in nonstrategic mato- 

r Oa oA On oe IN ee AEE DB 199 405 180 374 
8. Do yon favor keeping American combat troops in Koren? 859 233 a5 
7. Do you approve further strongthoning of the European Defense Community by 

sending more American TONDE 22 manaamaan nanmanra 273 316 
8. Do you approve tying vur for en policy in the world as a whole to the United 

le ct SRR ÄP 276 800 
9. Do you approve tying our foreign policy in the Pacific to a security system 

Binet tO NAT ON oon cars scares ee ʒ e eee 379 


you approvo tying our forcign policy in Karope toa United European Com- 
munity including France and Curinimyt. g ek 
II. Do you favor a constitutional amoudment making treates of no foren and effect 
i O denz or abridge any right enumerated in the United States Consti- 
Sh Renee rene ae ß any ee Sa 3 

12 Do you favor authorizing the develupment and use of atumie oucrgy by private 
ontorprise within our own country? > 

13. Do you appreve lotting our key allies have access “undor appropriate security 


88 8428 
B 


Be. £3 § & 28 32 E8 


Wann — aes Sloane te a ee — 312 283 275 284 

14. Do you favor Wancing President Eisonhowor's nationabdofonse bndpot for 19562. 1% 425| 155| x70 

14, Do you favor further ruduction of taxes bofore bahineing the Dude 312 10 440 108 393 

18 Do you faver reduction ef Federal debt before reduction of Kedoral taxes? 648 110 174 3585 363 

7, Do ym fuvor inercasing the Federal dobt Hmit?_..-.---- A 172 111 470 101 447 
18. De yeu favor return te the States of all Federal gasoline aud ol} tax 

for highway construction purposes without Ferloral diétation? 2 £89 371 22 368 190 

19. Do you favor reduction of Federal taxes on gasoline and oil? 4 33 314 272 279 276 

4. Do you faver repeul of nlLEedoral taxes on gasoline und otl? ————.— wl 155 425 137 401 


A. De you fnvor support levels for agriculture at %9 percent of par! port 
requires the impesition of marketing alloeitions, acreage allotments, and price 
controls of agricnituiral productis so supported? 0.22 .oans oenas — 

22. Do you approvo “insulating” laren surpluses front normul channels of trade? 

Do you approve of food stamps for distribution of surplus Goverment food to 
nomly citizons within our own cuuntry?. o.oo ene 

21. Shu Congress authorize aml appropriate funds for developing small up 
stream watershed projects including soll conservation, reforestation, torrie- 
ine, and censtruction of small choek-<duins as a part of the flood-presorvation 


158 42 1M 305 
oul 156 3⁴⁰ 


8 ES 


n OTA SE REIN SOR ASA LTS LSE RNS COS LT Tet p 824 529 00 42 9 
2. Do you approve eee 5 N insurance to all e of 
Worke t presently cov by social security insurance or sume equivalent 
FCC Apnea mies E N 4 100% 4% 110 
*. Do you approve permitting a soch security old-nge insurance beneficiary to 
27. 1 n more than $75 a month without losing his benefits?__._ 3 406 0 435 137 
t Do yon favor old-age Insurance payments of at kast $45 a month to all persons 
iS and over regurdless of neod or prior eligibility? 77 240 358 216 u7 
3. Do yeu approve imposing Federal social security taxes sguinst everybody 
20 nnn /ð . ̃ : ae AE nae 426 155 370 184 
. you approve levying the soclul security tax on all wares or Income up to 
20 4,200 por your? (‘Phe present tax is collected on the first $3,600 of income.) _- 245) 238| 352) 181 
„ you favor limited Government reinsurance service to encourage nonprofit 
51 Voluntary henlth insurance orrantznt rs 314 256 201 218 
Do you approve Federal assistune in the constrnetion of nonprofit hospitals? 426 106 397 138 
22. Do you favor Fedoral grants-in-aid to encourage the States to make surveys of 
their medieal care necds and to tuke greater responsibility for medical care 
22. Nr PURI SAA Seek CN T E SNE LE EER CE ae et 293 240 20) 841 186 
wi favor Joans and ats-in-aid to cities for slum clearance and redevelo 
V ee T eee eee ih 221 “s| 135| 400] 146 
Fea POPE Ss BBE CLE PLE ROE TR AR IM NAS PP GPE nee 61 542 53 491 59 
2⁰⁰ 478 67 386 80 
51 570 21 59 22 
661 2s 203 261 206 
82 509 42 47 52 
463 431 409 10 325 173 
893 63 85 24 408 42 
42. 1 7 864 11¹ 8⁰¹: 502 38 
+ Do you favor free Government treatment ol a- veteran for ere either where 
there is doubt that his condition was Incurred io or aggnivated 
683 288 306 76 352 191 
715 169 463 7 423 72 
783 in 470 103 457 7 
422 455 322 272 204 
608 (1) 423 401 
450 (8) WS 20 
E (2) 401 4) 346 
un 20 276 
206 2 253 
@) 636 (3) 3065 (1) 411 
S 92 | aim 
606 
= 303 3 306 779 
409 257 * 
139 10 
©) 507 20 (5) 313 
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MY DUTY AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, each year I have received 
several inquiries regarding the purpose 
and use made of my questionnaire. The 
scurce and substance of the question- 
naire grew out of my analysis of the 
President's reports and messages to Con- 
gress and I developed my method of dis- 
tribution of it after consultation with 
Dr. George Gallup. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is best described in the 
words of Edmund Burke, 18th century 
British statesman, as follows: 

Certainly. gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a Representative to 
live in the strictest union, the Closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
thelr opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own, ; 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion, 


No Time for Political Mudslinging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


or MISSOUNI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the New York 
Times magazine of April 4. Its author, 
Allan Nevins, is De Witt Clinton profes- 
sor of American history at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is a Pulitzer prize winner. 

Let us remember that there are more 
important issues at stake than personal 
or party victory. 

The article follows: 

No Trae ror POLITICAL MuDSLINGING—A HIS- 
TORIAN PLEADS FOR Reason, Not RANT, IN 
THE FORTHCOMING CONGRESSIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN; OTHERWISE, WE PLACE OURSELVES IN 
Morar DANGER 


(By Allan Nevins) 


Shakespeare in Coriolanus presents a 
group of servants talking morosely about the 
peace between the Roman and the Volscians. 
“This peace,“ grumbles one, “is nothing but 
to rust iron. increase tailors, and breed bal- 
lad-makers.” A cynical comrade aasents. 
“Aye,” he says bitterly, “and it makes men 
hate one another.“ Whereupon a third 
servant adds a sharp comment on human 
mature: “Reason: because they then less 
need one another.” 

Our political campaigns are pageantry, 
and because American life is rather poor in 
pageantry many voters look forward to them 
eagerly. They are also an outlet for surplus 
emotion, and since we always have emo- 
tional steam to blow off, they are a healthy 
safety valve, This year we began early. 
The speeches by President Eisenhower and 
ex-President Truman, the southern ad- 
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dresses by Adlai E. Stevenson, the reply by 
Vice President Nixon and the utterances of 
various Cabinet members, all were an or- 
chestral announcement that the curtain is 
about to go up on the congressional battle. 

For 6 mouths we shall have a lively spec- 
tacle of attack and counterattack, designed 
ostensibly to test the question whether the 
people want Democrats or Republicans to 
rule Capitol Hill. Actually, it will test a 
much larger question than that. It will test 
the vision and temper of Americans as they 
fact the problems of the postwar world. It 
will determine whether the cynicism of the 
servants in Coriolanus“ has due jurisdic- 
tion in modern America as in ancient Rome, 

The Initial omens are far from happy. 
Usually our political campaigns begin mod- 
erately and rise In the last weeks to a cres- 
cendo ot shrill rhetoric. This year, however, 
some of the initial speeches have had an 
acrid violence that has appalled sober on- 
lookers and made them tremble for national 
unity. Republicans point at Mr. Truman, 
saying: “He began it." Democrats point to 
Governor Dewey's speech in Hartford and 
that of Attorney General Brownell in Chi- 
cago, saying: Not so—they began it.“ At 
any rate, we began badly, 

As everyone knows, the atmosphere of our 
campaigns is seldom Olympian and the argu- 
ments used in them often lack the highest 
intellectual touch; but until lately they 
have been improving. The campaign of 1884 
was waged on points of scandal, both sides 
throwing private dirt for pretended reasons 
of public virtue. The campaign of 1893 
roused excitement to the fever point, as 
Bryanites shouted “Plutocrats” and Repub- 
licans answered “Anarchists.” In 1928, with 
the struggle of wets versus drys out in front 
and the religious question in the back- 
ground, passions mounted again. 

Some of the old congressional campaigns, 
emphasizing justice of the peace localism, 
have been shabby enough. But since the 
great depression and the rise of Hitler 
awakened Americans to the fact that the 
world was full of grimly serious challenges 
to the basic values of life, more realism 
and more vision have come into our party 
battle. We had supposed that we were above 
the cheap level of Harrison's log cabins and 
Van Buren's silver spoons, and beyond the 
slang-whanging of Blalne's bloody shirt and 
Ben Tillman's calls to the wool-hat boys. 

For at least two good reasons we should 
be beyond it. The first is that the world 
is just as serious a place nowadays as John 
Bunyan thought it to be, with Apollyon and 
the archangels locked in just as deadly com- 
bat. On the decisions we are going to make 
in the next 10 or 20 years rests the fate of 
the Nation. We have got to think hard 
and think fast to make the right decisions. 
We have no time for fuzzy name calling. 
The second main reason is that either the 
plane of edtication and thoughtfulness has 
risen in the last generation, or we have spent 
enormous sums on education in vain. Our 
population ought to be a good deal harder 
to satisfy politically than it was in the old 
days of easy promises and wholesale pug- 
nacity. 

Hence the shock of hearing one Senator 
accuse a great party of treason and declare 
that a recent Administration had “permitted 
traitors to bring us close to military defeat.” 
When we hear another Senator say that the 
opposition over the last 20 years “has de- 
liberately and knowingly allowed Commu- 
nists to take any position in the Government 
they desired” we feel that the clock is be- 
ing turned back. Mr. Sherman Adams called 
the Democrats sadists. Scott McLeod de- 
clared that they had harbored “drunks, per- 
verts, and Communists.” Another leader 
spoke of trading the lifeblood of American 
youth” to save dollars. Retaliation for such 

is naturally instant and fierce. If 
such billingsgate is heard now, what will 
assail our ears next October? 
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The launching of so intemperate a com- 
paign calls for remedies which the Govern- 
ment, the press, and the public should stand 
ready to supply. The most obvious danger 
is that of irreparable national division in 
the face of foreign peril, 

Everyone who understands American poli- 
tics knows that our two great parties do not 
really differ markedly from one another. 
Fach has a cross-section of the whole Ameri- 
can population. Usually the lsues between 
Democrats and Republicans are less grave 
than the internal issues between different 
wings of the same party. The Eisenhower 
wing and the McCarthy wing of the Repub- 
lican Party, for example, are further apart 
than are the Eisenhower Republicans and 
the Stevenson Democrats. The maintenance 
of this substantial likeness of our two 
parties, each a huge composite body, is fundit- 
mental to the health of our heterogeneous 
democracy at all times. When the parties 
attack each other viciously they really attack 
themselves. 

Campaign charges which impute to the 
opposition stupidity, extravagance, deceit, 
corruption, and lust for power are forget- 
table and forgivabie, They are part of the 
smoke and dust of the political battle and 
quickly settle when the field is won. Por- 
ticularly do they sink into rapid oblivion 
when they are attached to Individuals or 
small groups. But accusation of treason, 
sadism, and blood selling, hurled by respon- 
sible leaders of one party at the whole body 
of the opposing organization, are a different 
matter. They cut deep into the tissues of 
national life. They smack of the implacable 
temper, the rejection of moderation and com- 
promise, which in a country like Spain have 
divided parties by unbridgeable gulfs and 
made democratic processes unworkable, 
They threaten us with something entirely 
new in American history, or new since 1865— 
a flerce hostility between temporary majority 
and temporary minority which will com- 
pletely cripple the strength of the Nation, 

We cannot afford to be thus crippled. For 
the first time in our history we haye now 
to live with a consciousness of frustration 
and a sense of abiding insecurity. That 
novel fact poses before the American people 
a grim test of nerve. Always in the past 
our problems, however difficult, seemed solu- 
ble. Today we can see no end of the cold 
war, We cannot resolve the Russo-American 
tensions in 1954 as we so swiftly and health- 
fully resolved the Anglo-American tensions 
in the Treaty of Washington in 1871. We 
must accept the necessity, perhaps for gen- 
erations, of armed vigilance. So long as that 
situation endures, the problems of world 
leadership will remain numerous and des- 
perate. Ahead of us will loom a series of 
emergency measures akin to those of the 
recent past: the Marshall plan, NATO, EDC, 
and all the rest. We can deal construc- 
tively with them only by an amicable aili- 
ance of the two great parties and a pooling 
of the brains of their best leaders. 

A second danger in this inflammatory type 
of campaign is that it will give our worst 
demagogs just the opportunity they crave, 
Every period of insecurity breeds dema- 
gogs, anyway. Their stock in trade is the 
credulity of simple people harried by fear, 
and the excitability of ignorant folk ridden 
by prejudice. When England was frightened 
long ago by talk of Popish plots the dema- 
gog Titus Ontes reared his head. When 
France walked in fear of Prussian invasion 
the demagog Boulanger almost gained con- 
trol of the republic. Every demagog from 
Cleon to McCarthy has used popular fears 
to undermine popular liberties. In what Mr. 
Eisenhower so well calls an age of danger, 
invasions of civil rights, that in a quieter 
time might be brief and exceptional, may 
easily tend to become common and perma- 
nent. 

And this brings us to the third and greatest 
danger in a campaign of violence and in- 
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tolerance: the moral and spiritual danger. 
It was this at which Shakespeare was glanc- 
ing in Coriolanus. The most searching ques- 
tion in the impending campaign does not 
refer to this or that measure. The choice 
to be made by the country, if we judge by 
Most of the specific issues now being debated, 
either are of no tremendous import or, if 
important, are not partican choices: action 
sa have to be taken by a bipartisan coali- 
ion. 

The most searching question refers to the 
level of discussion. The people will have 
to choose between a campaign, on the one 
hand, of hate, fear, suspicion, and mean- 
hess, and, on the other hand, of generosity, 
Courage, optimism, and justice. It is of the 
utmost importance to our moral and spirit- 
Ual health that we choose the latter. 

If we stoop to a malignant, intolerant 
campaign now, we turn our back on a proud 
record in recent crises. In the last 20 years 
the Nation has shared with the world a 
teries of experiences which have aroused its 
deepest emotions and challenged its high- 
est capacities. It has had in that period 
to deal with the most terrible economic de- 
Pression in history; with an epochal set of 
social and governmental reforms; with the 
Ereatest and costliest of all wars; with an 
effort to organize world peace on a col- 
lective basis; with a “cold war“ that imposed 
& peculiarly heavy strain on our endurance; 
and with the sudden explosion of the Ko- 
Tean conflict. 

These events have tried our character even 
More than our institutions and resources. 

ey have pesented a seemingly endiss ar- 
Tay of demands upon our energy, fortitude, 
and capacity for sacrifice. 

The tremendous pressures of this era of 
Upheaval have given one national election 

another an exaltation, arising out of 
& tense of great destinies to be served, which 
cust a haze of grandeur about the party 
Struggle. In 1932 the main question did not 
Concern the personalities of Hoover and 
velt, the adequacy or inadequacy of re- 
ef, or the conduct of banking. The irre- 
®istible urge which lifted Roosevelt to victory 
Was the feeling of the mass of Americans 
that the time had come for drastic changes 
and bold adventures. 

The old system, though not outworn, 
Needed renovation. A new spirit, a more 
Courageous management of national ener- 
Bies by the Government a keener social con- 
®clence, were needed. The movement had 
Qualities of passion and dedication. Ameri- 
cans wished to slough off materialistic pre- 
Occupations and enter on an era which, with 
More fraternalism and more planning, would 
Yield national atisfactions previously 
Missed, 


Much the same emotional sweep guided 
© campaign of 1936. And then, in 1940 
and 1944, the United States was suddenly 
eet upon to face world responsibilities too 
ong denied. In the midst of the Roosevelt- 
Unie campaign the startling decision to 
trade destroyers for bases symbolized the 
Sbrupt change in the national outlook. 
© main issue was not whether Republi- 
cans cr Democrats would deal the more effi- 
ciently with the still-undefeated depression, 
tic crescent debt and the adjustment of 
: Ueprint reforms to practical facts. Instead, 
he issue was what the United States was 
sant the United States would do about the 
talitarian assault on world liberty. 
Phd years later, with victory in sight, 
to ten citizens were already beginning 
we the hope of a world structure 
be ch would secure its fruits—which would 
1 ve them from turning, as in 1918, into 
Pples of Sodom. The winning of the war, 
hs € winning of the peace: These twin aims 
leas the election of 1944 to an elevated 


Stacaln. in the campaign of 1952, the United 
tes was in the fortunate position of hav- 
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ing two candidates for the Presidency who 
in character and intellect were both worthy 
of the unalloyed esteem of honest voters. 
They dealt with constructive programs, not 
with destructive attacks on each other. Mr. 
Stevenson repeatedly took occasion to say 
that he, too, liked Ike. When the people 
placed Mr. Eisenhower in the presidential 
chair it was with a feeling that they were 
maintaining the promise of American civili- 
zation to the whole world. 

We cannot let excited politicians carry us 
now to a lower level of thought and action 
without suffering great moral damage. The 
collapse will seem all the worse because of 
the exaltations of the recent past. After 
every great previous war—the Revolution, the 
Civil War, the First World War—the United 
States relapsed for a time into greed, dema- 
gogery, and social ill-will, Reconstruction 
after Lincoln and Hardingism after Wilson 
wrote some of our darkest pages. 

Now sensitive citizens, listening to the 
raucous voices of this spring, have said with 
sinking hearts: “Is it coming again?“ Once 
more, they asked, are we to be given over 
to reaction, to hate, suspicions, false accu- 
sations, and smears? If so, that American 
idealism which now means so much to the 
whole world will be degraded and sullied. 

If these are the dangers of intolerant and 
violent campaigning, what are the best 
means of checking the evil tendency? A 
large responsibility lies with the public and 
the press. Politicians would not indulge in 


these diatribes if they did not expect audi- 


ences to respond to them, and partisan news- 
papers to echo them. They are appealing 
to a political immaturity which, we hope, 
no longer exists on any large scale. 

It is for crowds in the firet instance, and 
for the press in the second, to demonstrate 
that they want reason, not rant, and that 
vicious epithets hurt the user because they 
lower him in the public esteem. We have 
ample precedent for such a demonstration. 
In the past the Ben Butlers and Jerry Simp- 
sons, the Tillmans, and Bilbos, by their very 
extravagance of language, raised up an op- 
position of adamant strength. 

For the second great agency in checking 
the evil, we must turn to the high leaders 
of both parties. They have a responsibility 
which they cannot evade, Both Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Stevenson, fortunately, have 
raised their yoices against passion in no un- 
certain way. In his message on the State 
of the Union, the President urged Americans 
to foresake “the fatal materialism that 
plagues our age,“ and to remember that first 
allegiance is “to the kingdom of the spirit.“ 

In a press conference early in February he 
said that the times are too serious for men 
to indulge in extreme partisanship; that 
Republicans must remember that Democratic 
support is. needed for large parts of the ad- 
ministration program. Mr. Stevenson has 
pointedly rebuked campaign rancor, abusive- 
ness, and hysteria, “Nothing we do with 
arms or aid,” he said recently, “will avail us 
long if America’s moral image is one of con- 
fusion and cowardice, hysteria, and fear. 
We are calm, confident Americans 
united by the vast majesty of freedom in 
its most solemn crisis.” 

These are heartening voices; but unfor- 
tunately speech is not enough. Particulariy 
should the President, who is armed in this 
area with so much more power than Mr. 
Stevenson, translate words into acts, That 
he has been reluctant to do so is all too 
evident. In the press conference just men- 
tioned, he said that he knew no way of stop- 
ping extreme partisan statements “except 
among members of his own executive family.” 

But this, assuredly, is too limited a view 
both of his functions and of his duty. A 
great deal of Presidential history shows that 
our Chief Executive has means of bringing 
pressures to bear on even the most recal- 
citrant men, He has a power of life or death 
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over measures which Members of Congress 
wish passed; he has contro] over bits of pa- 
tronage which they prize. If they can do 
him injury at the polls, he can do them 
still greater damage there. He can always 
appeal over the heads of noisy, violent poli- 
ticians to the sane opinion of the country, 
and the more ringing his appeal the stronger 
is likely to be the public response. 

A President, moreover, has special means 
of shifting the emphas!s of a campaign from 
abusive charges to valid Issues. As Grover 
Cleveland, the two Roosevelts, and Woodrow 
Wilson repeatedly showed, the White House 
can use a variety of means—the special mes- 
sage, the interview, the speech, the letter— 
to dramatize a subject on which it desires to 
Hx the eyes of the Nation. 

Mr. Eisenhower has repeatedly said that he 
wishes to see the coming campaign fought, 
not on the stale, empty issue of communism 
in Government (on which all true Ameri- 
cans are agreed), but on the substantial is- 
ues raised by his administration program. 
These issues, if not always of tremendous 
importance, do need the illumination of 
careful debate. Public power, national fi- 
nances, foreign trade, labor policy, agricul- 
tural policy, the work of the great Federal 
commissions, all require discussion. The 
more the President focuses attention on 
them by an imaginative use of his vast con- 
trol over the public mind, the less room will 
remain for what Al Smith called venom and 
applesauce. 

By friendly cooperation, and by the use 
not merely of words but of acts, Mr. Eigen- 
hower and Mr. Stevenson can raise the level 
of the impending campaign and purify the 
spirit in which it is conducted. Already we 
have a clear choice between the voices of 
meanness and hysteria on one side, the voices 
of equanimity and reason on the other. At 
bottom, these voices express two divergent 
concepts of the character of the American 
people. Which is the correct concept? We 
have all recent American history to answer 
that question; the history of a nation which, 
with all its faults and blunders has splen- 
didly risen to the height of the greatest oc- 
casions of modern times. Appeals to malice 
and meanness may raise a momentary 
clamor and gain some transient and ignoble 
triumphs; but appeals to idealism and truth 
achieve victories which are perdurable, 


Why the Nation Needs Better Rivers and 
Harbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, of all the great natural re- 
sources with which a divine creator has 
endowed mankind, water is one of the 
most plentiful and most beneficial. 

Water slakes man’s thirst. Water 
causes his gardens to grow. Water is a 
vast reservoir for the storage of food 
fish. Water is the generator of enor- 
mous quantities of low-cost hydro- 
electric energy. 

One of the greatest and most benefi- 
cial attributes of water is that it has 
provided men, since the beginning of ciy- 
ilization, with his lowest cost highways 
for the transportation of goods and per- 
sons. 
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The progress of mankind from sav- 
agery to higher civilization has been 
closely associated with the development 
and use of waterways for transporta- 
tion. 

When boats were small and frail the 
first civilizations grew up in the river 
valleys, the Nile and Euphrates. As 
boats became larger and sturdier, these 
vessels moved out onto the inland seas 
and it was on these inlands seas, such as 
the Mediterranean, that the civilizations 
of Rome, Athens, and Carthage de- 
veloped. 

Later, as boats became bigger and big- 
ger civilization moved out onto the 
greater oceans and the great cities of the 
world developed where there were ocean 
ports. 

Good ports are as essential to the de- 
velopment of the Nation as factories, 
railroads, or highways. This is so be- 
cause water still provides mankind with 
his lowest cost highways for the move- 
ment of bulk freight. We must have 
these ports, deeper, wider, and better 
ones, to accommodate the ever increas- 
ing size of the ships that use them, 

Better harbors, like better highways, 
pay their own way by improving trans- 
portation and lessening its cost. 

The Marine News, New York City, 
N. Y., of which Mr. George H. Palmer 
is editor and publisher, has been render- 
ing a great public service to the Nation 
by running a series of advertisements in 
a number of the Nation's leading news- 
papers calling attention to the advan- 
tages and benefits that have come from 
harbor and river navigation improve- 
ments, 

Appended to these remarks, under 
unanimous consent to extend these re- 
marks, I include the text of some of these 
advertisements of the Marine News on 
Know Your Waterways. The text of 
these Marine News advertisements 
follow: 

Los ANGeLEs-LONG BEACH HARBORS 

Richard Henry Dana, in his classic book 
Two Years Before the Mast, describes San 
Pedro Bay, now site of the ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, as the most lonely 
and desolate spot on the California coastline, 
He wrote that the little village of Los Angeles 
was almost 30 miles from the coast and that 
it was only a scattering of crude adobe 
houses. 

Today, there are more than 10,000 Indus- 
tries in Los Angeles County, with more than 
93.000 establishments employing approxl- 
mately 1,250,000 persons with an annual pay- 
roll of almost $3,500,000,000. 

The growth and prosperity of the Los An- 
geles metropolitan area has followed the com- 
paratively recent development of the ports of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach. We know of 
no more striking examples of what can be 
accomplished through harbor and channel 
development than what has been done at Los 
8 and Long Beach, Calif., and Houston, 

X. 

The harbors and channels of America are 
still largely unimproved. There are many 
other sites where development can bring 
about similar results, alding industry, com- 
merce, and the general welfare over wide 
areas, All that is needed is vision, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and cooperation, 


DISsTRIsUTION—CIVIC DEVELOPMENT—DEFrENSE 


Distribution la one of the critical problems 
of the Nation. Low cost transportation is an 
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essential in its solution, Bulk materials, 
agricultural and certain manufactured prod- 
ucts move at lowest cost by water. This 18 
made possible through river and harbor 
development and improvement. No other 
Federal expenditure contributes more to the 
welfare of the people and to the building 
of the Nation than that for waterway devel- 
opment. Only a small part of the public 
understands the vital part played by water- 
ways in national defense. The value of 
waterways to the Nation during World War 
II is beyond estimate. The growth of Amer- 
ica, its industrial supremacy, the high living 
standards of its people are due largely to 
the development of the Nation's unparalleled 
natural waterways. There are few areas 
which have not been benefited by harbor 
and channel improvements; few which can- 
not be further benefited by continuing 
waterway development and expansion, 


WATERWAYS OF Tononaow 


European nations, with but a fraction of 
the wealth of America, develop their water- 
ways to the ultimate. Owing to necessity 
for economy they learned long ago that no 
other method of transportation can even 
approach the low cost of moving certain 
materials and products over waterways, 

The proposed New Orleans Tidewater 
Canal, the authorized Sacramento Deep 
Water Ship Canal, the Cross-Florida Canal, 
the Red River Lateral Canal, and the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway will make the 
Federal waterway system of much greater 
value to the Nation. Some of America’s 
great rivers have hardly feit the touch of 
improvement, the Arkansas, White, Red, and 
Snake among them, Others are only partly 
developed. The United States, with an area 
of about 3 million square miles, has only 
5 of the 20 great ship canals of the world, 
Ten of the remaining 15 are in European 
countries whose total area is only about 
500.000 square miles. 

The United States has yet far to go In the 
development of its inland and intracoastal 
waterways before thelr potential bencfits are 
even approached, 


Lrttie-Known Facts 

Most of the public has no conception of 
the value of the Nation's harbors and chan- 
nels. Every important city in the Nation, 
many vital industries, every navy, shipbuild- 
ing, and ship-repair yard is located on an 
improved harbor or channel. A great part 
of America's commerce and all of its defense 
is vitally linked to waterways. Through 
transshipment, waterways are indispensable 
to other methods of transportation neces- 
sary for commerce and defense. Improved 
harbors and channels properly maintained 
are vital to the Nation—but few Americans 
realize it. 


Srrance Economy 

It is indeed an anomaly that, while 
multibillions are being spent for national 
defense a vital part of that defense, the im- 
provement of the Nation’s harbors and chan- 
nels, is being all but eliminated in the 
name of economy. The Civil Functions Ap- 
propriations Act, 1954, approved on July 27 
last totaled $440,0903,600. Of that amount 
only $3,144,000, a little less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent, is provided for only 
8 harbor and channel improvements through- 
out the Nation. 

Is it economical, or even safe, to all but 
abandon harbor and channel development 
during real war, cold war, threats of war, 
or during a defense buildup period? With 
the world outlook as it is, when then can this 
important work go forward, when will its po- 
tential benefits become available to the Na- 
tion and the people. On November 4 last, 
the President said: “It was up to the party 
in power to carry out a sensible program 
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of progress that the American public will 
approve.” Is it part of a sensible program 
of progress to all but eliminate develop- 
ment which has and will continue to mean 
so much to the Nation? Who can even esti- 
mate the vital value of past waterway de- 
velopment; who can estimate the greater 
benefits yet to come? 

Even at this late day there Is no waterway 
connecting New York Bay with the Delaware 
River. Even though authorized in 1942 
there is yet no canai across northern Florida 
connecting the Atlantic and Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterways. These completed links 
would provide a sheltered channel from the 
Mexican border to Massachusetts Bay. Four 
of the Nation’s principal Navy yards and all 
commercial shipyards on the Atlantic and 
gulf coasts would be connected. The great 
industrial eastern and gulf seaboards, with 
thelr hinterlands, would be tremendously 
benefited. Such a sheltered waterway might 
prove downright vital in a troubled future, 

Many Great Lakes harbors are not yet 
fully developed for greater benefits. And 
this incomparable waterway system is still 
not adequately connected with the improved 
Ohio, Illinois, and Mississippi River systems, 
The Calumet-Sag Channel improvement, au- 
thorized by Congress in 1945, still lies dor- 
mant despite the pleas of many competent 
authorities whose assurances of its value are 
indisputable. The completed project would 
not only bring great local benefits but also 
would be helpful to all the great valley. 

Many worthwhile projects have been re- 
ported on favorably and recommended but 
yet await authorization by Congress: among 
them the Hudson River Channel between 
New York and Albany, the Delaware from 
Philadeiphia to Trenton, the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, the Tidewater Ship 
Channel from New Orleans to the guif. Im- 
portant authorized projects in California, 
Oregon, and Washington are only partly 
completed or remain untouched, the Sacra- 
mento Deep Water and Columbia River 
Channels among them. 

Harbor and channel improvements suffer 
from lack of drama, As most of the work 18 
beneath the surface it is not visible nor in 
the public eye. Only a few know about the 
benefits; the public is almost wholly igno- 
rant of them. Consequently, they lack both 
the official and public support that their 
worth merits. The improvements made so 
far helped to make America great and strong. 
Continuing development will help carry the 
Nation on to further greatness and strength, 


Mississippi: Ballots for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
York Times for April 4, 1954: 
MISSISSIPPI: BALLOTS von BUSINESS—A 

UNIQUE PLAN To IMPROVE THE ECONOMY 

Is PAYING OFF FOR GOVERNMENT AND IN- 

DUSTRY 


The rags to riches role of the South in the 
climb to industrial and economic importance 
since World War II is familiar to almost 
everyone by now. And the rising popularity 
of an old gal who has been in the compromis- 
ing role of a wallflower for nearly a century 
tures the romantic fancy of all but a few, 
who, rightly or wrongly, foresee their decline 

in her riso. 
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Not all of the reasons for this uphill climb 
of the South to stardom in the drama of 
are apparent to the spectators be- 

yond the footlights. 

True, almost everybody admits that the 
Tising mistress of 968,000 square miles and 
50 million people offers a well-stocked dowry 
of timber, fuel, power, minerals, and vege- 
tables, a surplus of good labor, and a climate 
unsurpassed for living, working, and playing. 

But little do they comprehend one of the 
basic attractions which is encouraging more 
and more suitors to take up residence in the 
land of cotton. The South's earnest court- 
ship of industry has introduced a new note 
of sincerity which can't be overlooked by 
the manufacturer who knows he is needed 
and wanted. 

This has been demonstrated most conclu- 
Sively in Mississippi, where the obstacles were 
great and the prospects poor less than two 
decades ago. 

HOSPITALITY AT WORK 

For today Mississippi is setting a new pace 
in attracting a diversified industry through 
the age-old custom of the ballot box. The 
Old Magnolia State is rapidly proving her 
right to the new title “Hospitality State” by 
the simple expedient of putting words into 
action through ballots for business. 

The controvérsial aspects of Mississippi's 
approach to the universal need for new busl- 
ness have been cussed and discussed at 
length from Maine to California, Both pro- 
ponents and opponents are legion, and often 
equally vehement in expressing their con- 
victions. But there is no madness in Missis- 
Sippi’s methods. 

Dependent almost entirely upon cotton 
and timber until the early thirties, a few 
Pioneering leaders decided something must 
be done to provide employment and aug- 
ment a lopsided economy, 

Cotton from the rich fields of the Delta 
Was sent to eastern textile mills to be spun 
and woven into cloth for garments made 
elsewhere and sold back to the planter at a 
Substantial profit. Plentiful softwoods were 
shipped away to be converted into paper, 
hardwoods were turned into furniture, and 
so on down through the long list of raw 
materials found at home, 

Thus at the mercy of outside markets to 
take up their raw materials, town after town 
began to feel the financial pinch. Columbia, 
in the pine hills of south Mississippi, felt 
the squeeze most acutely when a big lumber 
mill was forced to close. 


AN IDEA IS BORN 


The owner of the mill, Hugh White, cur- 
rently serving his second term as Governor, 
and a handful of business and civic leaders 
decided to act. They first contacted a shirt 
manufacturer with a proposal that he locate 
& plant in their town. He agreed provided 
they furnished him a building. 

The next step was the bank where they 
Signed notes sufficient to cover cost of con- 
struction, The plant went up, the new ten- 
ant moved in, and thus was born the infant 
Of Mississippi's present program of “balanc- 
ing agriculture with industry.” 

In 1936 Lumberman White entered the 
Governor’s office on a platform to industrial- 
ize the State through legislation permitting 
the issuance of full faith and credit bonds for 
industrial sites and buildings by municipal- 
ities, supervisors’ districts or other political 
Subdivisions of the State. His legislature 
adopted the measure which until this day is 
known as BAWT. 

Thus fortified, Mississippians set forth to 
Seek new plants. One of the first was a ship- 
bullding corporation at Pascagoula. A tire 
and rubber company followed at Natchez. 
Soon a paper mill had located. then a woolen 
mill, and various other garment operations. 

To date citizens of more than 100 com- 
munities have gone to the polls to ballot for 

Usiness, The need for two-thirds of the 
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qualified voters to participate, and a ma- 
jority necessary for passage has not substan- 
tially hampered the plan, since the ratio 
in favor of industrial bonds to date has been 
a substantial 21 to 1. 

RESPECT INDUSTRY 


The 2 million people of the State believe, 
almost to a man, that there is little wrong 
economically with their State that payrolls 
and new markets won't cure. In sharing 
this strong conviction they have developed 
a healthy respect for the Industry or busi- 
ness which will help them balance an agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mississippians, therefore, have welcomed 
industry not only with their enthusiasm and 
cooperative attitude but with their votes of 
confidence in bond issues, these amortized 
by the tenant in the form of rentals over 
periods not exceeding 25 years. 

Manufacturers have in turn responded to 
the friendly attitude which assures them 
better production and community backing. 
In many cases such industries have doubled, 
tripled, or even quadrupled the capacity of 
their plants. 

The friendly attitude of the people is one 
of the most important and frequently men- 
tioned factors given by officials of new com- 
panies for locating in the State, other con- 
siderations being equal. 

One in particular, International Paper 
Co., allowed Natchez citizens to vote bonda 
for a site for a new $20 million rayon pulp 
plant, then tactfully turned the offer down 
with a statement to the effect that they 
were merely interested in an expression from 
the people. 

As a result of this mutual understanding 
between Government and industry, Missis- 
sipp! today shares the profits derived from 
payrolls and markets created by a long list 
of name industries which are turning out 
everything from ammonia to zippers, from 
boilers to wallboard. 

Even by ignoring the Important factor of 
public attitude, Mississippi offers an appeal 
more potent than her pleasant southern 
drawl or sunny clime. 

Lying squarely in the heart of the deep 
South, midway between Atianta and Dallas, 
Mississippi is the gateway to the rapidly 
growing markets of the Southeast, South- 
west, and the Latin countries beyond the 
blue waters of its gulf shores. 


CENTER OF MARKET 


A $10 billion market lies within a radius 
of 200 miles of her boundaries, with unex- 
celled air, rail, highway, and gulf and river 
transportation available to serve it. 

Untapped new stands of timber, both soft 
and hard woods, are at the fingertips of 
would-be users. Steel from the blast fur- 
maces of Birmingham already ts serving a 
host of Mississipp! plants; oll from new- 
found fields within and without the State is 
helping lubricate the wheels of progress, 
and a vast store of other minerals, and agri- 
cultural products, awaits the processor with 
vision, 

Natural gas in abundance from the un- 
quenchable reservoirs of Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas guarantees an uninter- 
rupted fuel supply. Mississippi is tied in 
with the world’s largest reserves of clean, 
economical natural gas. 

Anticipating the commercial and residen- 
tial demand for power, Mississippl’s two 
buiness-managed utilities and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have steadily developed and 
expanded the State’s electric power supply 
since 1923. These substantial investments 
in Mississippi's future have resulted in the 
establishment of five modern and efficient 
steam-electric generating stations in Missis- 
sippi with a capacity of 3 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, far in excess of current 
consumption. 

Despite the tremendous progress of Mis- 
sissippl within the last 20 years, industry has 
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only scratched the surface of her raw mate- 
rials, manpower, and available markets. 
ABUNDANT LABOR 

Little more than 100,000 of her 2 milion 
citizens are employed in manufacturing, and 
farm mechanization is daily releasing a sur- 
plus of adaptable labor for work in industry. 

The vigorous, healthy, growing South, with 
an appetite for the new products of indus- 
try and a pocketbook to match, can be 
reached overnight from any point in Missis- 
sippi. And for those with an eye on South 
American markets the porta of the gulf 
coast and New Orleans offer an inviting 
opportunity for expansion. 

The agriculture of the South, improved 
through scientific planning and research, has 
increased the demands for fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, and mechanical equipment. And the 
presence of petroleum and other minerals, 
together with plentiful supplies of water and 
natural gas, have attracted the attention of 
the chemical world. 

But, above all, Mississippi offers 47,716 
square miles in which to breathe and ex- 
pand, in which to work and play, and grow 
and prosper with a native-born people who 
recognize the fact that America has pros- 
pered and will continue to grow under a 
system of free enterprise, 


Financial Management of the Post 
Office Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7, 1953, a Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, and composed of Con- 
gressman WIRO. of Wisconsin; Con- 
gressman Gross, of Iowa; Congressman 
Bontn, of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
BROIIILL, of Virginia; Congressman 
Jarman, of Oklahoma; Congressman 
Dow, of Texas; Congressman BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts; and Congressman 
Reams, of Ohio, issued a report covering 
the financial management of the Post 
Office Department. 

This report was developed by the 
Comptroller General at the request of 
the committee and with the full cooper- 
ation of the Postmaster General. I have 

just received a report from the Post- 

master General outlining improvements 
that have been made in the internal 
audit and accounting operations of the 
postal service in 36 areas in which rec- 
ommendations for improvements were 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to direct the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to this project, which in my judgment, 
is an outstanding example of results 
that have been obtained by cooperation 
between a legislative committee and the 
departments, and agencies concerned 
with problems in the same area of re- 
sponsibility. I wish to commend the 
Comptroller General for the discerning 
and constructive recommendations Coy- 
ering the auditing and accounting of 
the postal service which were made in 
his report. In my judgment, also, the 
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Postmaster Genetal is entitled to an 
expression of commendation and appre- 
ciation for the prompt, effective, and 
cooperative manner in which he has 
brought about desirable changes. 

Mr. Speaker, right from the start our 
committee has been impressed with the 
ability of Postmaster General Summer- 
field in the management of the postal 
service. This service, which has been 
termed one of the largest businesses in 
the world, has been experiencing a com- 
plete rejuvenation in all of its activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of 
the Comptroller General, and the action 
of the Postmaster General to which I 
have referred, follow: 

1. Consolidate responsibility for all finan- 
cial management functions under direction 
of one official at the top level of management. 
An industrial-type controllership function 
is being established in a newly organized 
Bureau of the Controller to replace the 
former Bureau of Accounts whose functions 
were limited to compliance accounting. 
This new Bureau has been organized to in- 
clude (1) all postal budetary activities, (2) 
all accounting activities, (3) an internal 
audit function, (4) a systems and procedures 
Tunction, and (5) a cost analysis function, 

2. Establish an internal audit organization 
to report to the highest authority in the 
department consistent with good adminis- 
tration: A Division of Internal Audit has 
been established with the Director reporting 
directly to the Controller. Job classification 
sheets have been prepared and cleared with 
the Civil Service Commission for recruiting 
professionally trained auditors for carrying 
out this function. To date, two profes- 
sional-type internal auditors have ben bired 
to lay the groundwork for carrying out this 
program. ‘The staffiing for this Division will 
proceed at an eccelerated rate. 

3. Concentrate accounting activities at 
those points where operations are controlled: 
Regional controllerships are being established 
to furnish financial and accounting assist- 
ance to the new regional managers under 
the decentralization plan. In addition, the 
accounting organizational setup in large post 
offices is being revised so that local manage- 
ment will be furnished with timely and 
meaningful financial control information. 
Many other individual projects are proceed- 
ing along this line, including the installa- 
tion of a standard cost system at the Mail 
Equipment Shop; the installation of a cost 
system for determining the effectiveness of 
motor vehicle shop operations; and a cost 
system for controlling labor expenditures on 
major operations at large post offices, 

4. Design and install an integrated ac- 
counting system which will serve manage- 
ment: The accounting system of the Post 
Office Department is being drastically reor- 
ganized with the primary objective of de- 
veloping a system whereby management at 
all levels of operation will be furnished with 
meaningful and timely information to serve 
as another tool for controlling operations, 
The theme of the progressive controllership 
program now under way is “service to man- 
agement.” 

5. Develop work-measurement standards: 
Projects are under way or have been installed 
in various areas which incorporate the stand- 
ard unit measurement approach in compar- 
ing results achieved with results planned. 
For instance, the various cost department 
managers at the Mall Equipment Shop are 
currently being furnished with daily pro- 
duction reports which show the production 
achieved by each individual under their su- 
pervision with a predetermined production 
standard. This permits management to im- 
mediatcly detect subnormal operations and 
to take corrective action on a current basis. 
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The utilization of this principle will un- 


doubtedly result in achieving more savings 
throughout the postal service than perhaps 
any other single step. 

6. Require all personnel performing ac- 
counting operations to meet civil-service 
standards for accounting positions: Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Civil 
Service Commission with regard to the estab- 
lishment of job classification sheets for the 
new accounting and auditing positions in the 
postal service. To date, approximately 30 
professional-type accountants have been 
hired under the new program, of which over 
one-half are certified public accountants. 

7. Recruit a professional accountant of 
proven abilify to plan and direct the ac- 
counting-improvement program: A contract 
has been entered into with the certified pub- 
lic accounting firm of Alexander Grant & 
Co., of Chicago, to advise and assist in the 
accounting-improvement program within the 
postal service. This firm has assigned its 


‘executive partner, along with several top- 


flight systems accountants, to the post-office 
project. 

8. Develop a list of projects to be com- 
pleted to achieve the ultimate objective: A 
project list has been prepared consisting of 
approximately 150 individual projects. For 
the most part these projects incorporate the 
recommendations made by the Congress, the 
General Accounting Office, the Hoover Com- 
mission, and others who have reviewed the 
accounting and financial operation of the 
postal service. 

9. Transfer to regional offices all financial 
functions presently performed by post offices 
which are not associated with their primary 
responsibilities: Many projects are under- 
way which will result in the transfer of 
accounting and related financial functions 
from post offices to the regional controllers’ 
offices. Among these are the supply of ac- 
countable paper, the preparation of rural 
carriers’ payroll, the elimination of cash 
remittance units, and the regionalization of 
the indemnity paying function, and many 
others, 

10. Coordinate all internal audit func- 
tions: The Division of Internal Audit has 
been established with the responsibility of 
prescribing the internal audit activities 
throughout the postal service. This Divi- 
sion will maintain clore liaison with the 
Inspection Service to insure that standard 
audit procedures are extended to all field 
areas, 

11. Reduce the number of officials au- 
thorized to incur obligations and make ex- 
penditures: Under the regional decentraliza- 
tion plan now in process, it is planned that 
disbursements pertaining to individual post 
offices will be made at the regional level. 
In many instances, this will eliminate the 
disbursement function at the post office level 
and will simplify the accounting and report- 
ing procedures. In addition, it is believed 
that allotment controls for small offices can 
be maintained on an overall regional basis, 
thus requiring specific allotment and dis- 
bursement authority to be performed at only 
the largest post offices. 

12. Reduce the number of allotment ac- 
counts: The classification of accounts is 
being revised with the overall objective of re- 
ducing the number of allotment accounts 
while increasing the number of expense 
classifications. In other words, the objec- 
tive here will be to secure opcrating control 
information in detail, yet minimize the 
clerical procedures involved in guarding 
against overexpenditure of allotted funds. 

13, Center in one office the final authority 
to grant allowances to the field: Study is 
being directed to formulate procedures for 
granting allowances to field offices from the 
new regional management offices. For the 
most part, it is believed that allowances can 
be granted in total from Washington to the 
management regions, 
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14. Eliminate from budget and approprin- 
tion processes disbursements which do not 
represent expenses: The 1955 budget was 
formulated so that money orders over 1 year 
old could be paid out of the lability account 
rather than through appropriation by Con- 
gress. Provision was also made for paying 
claims out of revenucs and for handling 
revenues and expenses pertaining to the sale 
of stamped envelopes through a revolving 
fund. 

15. Develop standards to guide the grant- 
ing of allowances to the feld: Many projects 
are now underway which will provide guide- 
lines for granting specific allowances for 
carrying out certain volumes of work. For 
example, studies are being made to deter- 
mine the cost per mile of operating various 
types of vehicles. From these studies, 
standard unit cost figures will be derived 
which will, in turn, be used to grant allow- 
ances to the field for this type of activity. 

16. Deposit receipts at the earliest stage to 
avoid repetitive counting: The direct-to- 
bank deposit plant has been installed in ap- 
proximately one-half of the country and the 
balance will be accomplished this year. 
Under this plan, postmasters send their re- 
mittances directly to designated depositary 
banks which count the funds and notify the 
Post Office Department as to amounts re- 
ceived from individual postmasters. This 
has eliminated the repetitive counting of 
cash previously performed in the central ac- 
counting office remittance units, and the an- 
nual savings to the Department under this 
plan should be in excess of 62 ½ million, 

17. Consolidate all cash accounts: Effective 
January 1, 1954, cash accounts were consoli- 
dated and all postmasters are now reporting 
on one consolidated cash account form, This 
step has been very favorably received by 


| postal employees throughout the country. 


18. Eliminate trust funds: The retention 
of receipts in trust fund accounts at post 
offices has been eliminated; all poet office 
receipts are now considered part of postal 
funds and are submitted to the depositaries 
in accordance with regular procedures. 

19. Establish accounting control over all 
stocks of accountable paper: With few ex- 
ceptions, accounting control has been estab- 
lished over accountable paper stock. Fur- 
ther developments in this respect will be 
considered in other areas of work now under 
consideration. 

20. Simplify control procedures over in- 
come transactions not involving valuable pa- 
per accountability: A punch-card control 
procedure has been established for auditing 
revenues from postage meters. Considerable 
progress has also been made in simplifying 
the procedures for controlling second-class 
mail revenues, Arrangements bave been 
made whereby box rents can now be paid for 
1 year in advance; formerly, such rents could 
only be collected one quarter in advance. 

21. Simplify paper work: Substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the area of simplifying 
and reducing the amount of accounting and 
related paper work in post offices. All new 
procedures are now being geared to the 
concept of simplifying this phase of post- 
masters’ activities as much as possible thus 
permitting postal employees in the ficld to 
devote full time to their major function of 
handling the mail. The basic trend to ac- 
complish this objective is to centralize, inso- 
far as possible, all types of disburscments 
now paid and accounted for by individual 
postnrasters, thus relieving them of that re- 
esponsibility. 

22. Consolidate reports: Effective January 
1, 1954, the reports for all types of postal 
business were consolidated into one account 
form. In many instances, this reduced the 
number of reports from 4 to 1 for each re- 
porting period. 

23. Eliminate formal accounting by dis- 
trict post offices: As was pointed out previ- 
ously, one of our primary objectives is to 
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eliminate the accounting work now per- 


formed in post offices, especially small offices. 


To this end, certain projects are now under 
Way, such as centralization of disbursements, 
centralization of the function of maintain- 
ing postal savings depositors’ accounts, and 
various others. Practically all accounting in 
Small past offices will be eliminated under 
this plan. 

24. Establish a pay lag: A survey has been 
Made of other governmental agencies, and it 
Was found that such agencies have a 7-to-13- 
day pay lag. Accordingly, the Post Omce De- 
Partment will, in the near future, confer 
with employee organizations regarding a plan 
Whereby postal employees will be paid ap- 
Proximate!y 10 days after the end of each 
Pay period. 

25. Centralize payroll operations of small 
Post offices in regional accounting offices: 
This recommendation was discussed previ- 
Ously. It is being carried out. 

28. Discontinue preparation of certain 
earning statements: Plans are now being de- 
veloped for ellminating earning statements 
Tor departmental employees. In addition, at 
the time field payrolls are centralized to re- 
Slonal points for preparation, it will be de- 
termined whether annual-rate employees 
Should be issued earning statements. The 
Ructuation in hourly rate employees’ pay 
necessitates the issuance of earning state- 
ments in many cases. 

27. Aiminate duplication of retlrement 
records: A prelimtwary study has been made 
Of this matter, and it is believed that the 
retirement records now maintained in Wash- 
ington should be decentralized to the re- 
Slonal accounting offices, This will soon be 
accomplished. 

28. Discontinue payment of salaries in 
Cash: Payments to departmental employees 
and mall-equipment shop employees are now 
being made by check; heretofore, such salary 
Payments were made in-cash. 

29. Centralize departmental payroll opera- 
tions: All payroll and leave functions for de- 
Partmental employees have been transferred 

the Bureau of the Controller. Effort is 
3 being applied to mechanize this opera- 
on. 


30. Delegate authority to effect automatic 
Promotions: Study is now being made of the 
Practicability of delegating authority to et- 

€ct automatic promotions for rural carrlers 

to field offices which prepare and disburse 
Tural-carrier payrolls. It is belleved that 
this change can be made in the very near 
tut ure. 

31. Review the need for the Postal Savings 
System: Due to the large amount of money 
Now on deposit with the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem. in excess of 62 billion, it appears inad- 
Visable at this time to discontinue the Postal 

Vings System entirely. However, steps are 
being taken to simplify the procedures for 
Kandling depositors’ accounts by centralizing 
this function to the regional accounting 
Offices. 

32. Simplify procedures for maintaining 
depositors’ accounts: A plan is now under 
Consideration which would eliminate the 
Maintenance of depositors’ accounts at the 
post-office level. The proposed system would 
ot porate the use of a punch-card form 

Postal savings certificate. At the point 
issuance, the punch-card certificate form 
ate be prepared in duplicate; the original 
See be given to the depositor as evidence 

the deposit and the duplicate would sub- 
coduentiy be forwarded to the regional ac- 
Ps unting office where a file of outstanding 

“plicate audit cards would be maintained, 
15 redemption of a certificate would be 
Sas in a manner comparable to the 
or Aa ig of a money order; no account rec- 

* Would be maintained for depositors at 
woul oe ee level. The paid certificates 
ing d be submitted to the regional account- 
the tice where they would be matched with 

audit file of outstanding cards. Under 
System, one central file in each region 
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would contain an Individual record of each 
outstanding certificate. It is believed that 
the proposed system can be installed by 
July 1, 1954. 

33. Prescribe standards for establishment 
of depositary post offices: Under the plan 
outlined above relative to the discontinuance 
of the maintenance of depositors’ accounts 
nt the post-office level, the recordkeeping at 
all post offices handling postal savings busi- 
ness would be reduced to a minimum. At 
December 31, 1953, there was a total of 7,111 
depositary post offices in comparison with 
7,215 such offices at June 30, 1950. 

34. Destroy old certificates: Approximately 
100 million old paid certificates which were 
in storage at the old Post Office in Washing- 
ton have been destroyed. In addition, the 
Department is seeking to secure legislation 
which would bar all claims on certificates 6 
years after the date the Department's records 
indicate the certificates were paid. Such 
legislation would permit the eventual de- 
struction of approximately 350 million old 
paid certificates which are now in storage at 
Asheville, N. C. 

35. Adopt an aggressive program for the 
enactment or repeal of legislation to improve 
financial administration: Study is being 
made of the legislation needed to improve 
the financial administration of the Post Office 
Department. Various recommendations have 
been forwarded to the Congress with regard 
to individual projects. 

36. Adopt a biweekly pay perlod: The Post 
Office Department is supporting, with 
amendments, a bill presently before Congress 
for the adoption of a biweekly pay period. 


The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT B. WARBURTON 


OP DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the March 26 
issue of U. S. News & World Report: 

Tue REAL Issue 
(By David Lawrence) 


The real issue before the American people 
today must not be obscured or beclouded by 
extraneous controversies that fill the head- 
lines nowadays. 

The real issue Is not whether a Senator, 
provoked by the noncooperation of a wit- 
ness, loses his temper and makes extreme 
statements while trying to investigate the 
red tape which bestowed on Communists 
certificates of honor from the United States 
Army. 

The real issue is not whether a member of 
a congressional committee staff asked the 
Army to give another staff member, who had 
been drafted, passes for weekends so that he 
could complete his reports for the Senate 
subcommittee. Nor is the real issue whether 
staff members of a Senate committee or 
civilian officials of the Army used improper 
pressure in connection with the episode, 

The time has come to differentiate between 
the pretty disputes of the hour and funda- 
mental issues. 

The real issue confronting the Nation to- 
day is whether the savings of the American 
people shall be confiscated by unscrupulous 
politicians who abstractly denounce the phil- 
osophy of communism and then concretely 
accept its doctrines of organized thievery. 

For the Communist propaganda ts aimed 
at the destruction of the capitalist system 
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the system of free enterprise—the system of 
private savings invested in the industries 
and businesses of America, 

Whoever hides behind the front of so- 
called liberalism and votes to destroy the 
system of private enterprise through tax 
laws that penalize the successful and the 
thrifty is paying homage to the doctrine of 
national sociallsm—the precusor of com- 
munism. 

The Communists have long aimed to pit 
class against class, to sow suspicions between 
employers and the workers, and to make 
every businessman appear as an exploiter of 
his fellow man. 

Coincidentally, this same line is pursued 
by the left wing in America which, with la- 
bor-union support, has captured the Demo- 
cratic Party’s leadership. 

Listen, some nights, to the regular broad- 
casts by commentators sponsored by the 
funds of labor unions and you will hear the 
language of class war, designed to divide 
America and to spread hate and to make 
it appear that the men who have had the 
genius to create jobs in this country are the 
*enemies of the workers. 

The real issue that means more to Amer- 
ica than the petty squabbles of the day came 
to a head last week in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Only by the narrow of 6 
votes out of 414 was America saved from pro- 
posais that would have prevented an incen- 
tive system of taxation from being adopted 
and that would instead have demoralized the 
capitalistic system by discouraging future 
investment in American enterprises, 

A handful of Democrats voted with an 
almost solid Republican membership to re- 
ject the political conspiracy which would 
have forced the unbalancing of the budget 
by many billions of dollars. 

The soivency of America is as essential to 
our life as the preservation of the free-enter- 
prise system. Those who would destroy the 
system of private capital and investment will 
continue to use these political strategems to 
dupe the Democratic leadership and a few 
timid Republicans in schemes that mean a 
raid on the Treasury and a breakdown of the 
integrity of the dollar, leading almost cer- 
tainly to public bankruptcy. 

The vote by almost the entire membership 
of the Democratic Party in the House last 
week for unsound proposals is regrettable, 
Must it be said hereafter that only the Re- 
publican Party is dedicated to the task of 
preserving private capitalism? 

Will it be charged on the stump now that, 
in addition to softness toward Communists 
in the last 20 years, various spokesmen for 
the Democratic Party openly espouse class 
warfare as a means to a partisan end? 

Surely the great party of Jefferson and 
Jackson and Wilson has never before suc- 
cumbed so completely to the redistribution- 
of-wealth fakery of the demagog which, if 
adopted, can only result in a wide distribu- 
tion of poverty. 

The real issue is whether the Democratic 
Party in Congress is going to embrace the 
Communist philosophy of anticapitalism, 
The test will come when the tax bill is before 
the Senate and in countless other proposals 
before Congress that seek to make the state 
master the individual and ultimately to con- 
fiscate the savings of the thrifty. 

For the real issue is whether little by little 
the Government shall impose a philosophy 
that destroys the economic system by a 
steady process of creeping socialism and 
Communist poison, or whether we shall have 
prudent fiscal policies and incentive taxa- 
tion to keep America the most powerful in- 
dustrial nation in the world, with the high- 
est standard of living known to man. 

Let the extraneous issues be dealt with, 
of course, but let them not befog or draw 
a red herring across the real issue—the pres- 
ervation of private initiative against the 
confiscationists who are the twin brothers of 
the Communists. 
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Bay Study Project Needs Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an editorial from the San Jose Mercury 
of March 29, 1954, which points up 
pressing need for a comprehensive study 
of the San Francisco Bay area: 

Bay Srupy Project NEEDS SUPPORT 

Santa Clara County, the bay arca, and, 
in fact, the State of California, stand to 
lose one of the most-needed projects unless 
immediate and vigorous action is taken. 
That is the overall survey for San Francisco 


Bay development, including transportation, 


navigation, salinity, and flood control and 
the feasibility of conserving, by use of solid- 
fill barriers, multimillions of acre-feet of 
iresh water now flowing into the sea. 

A central factor in the study would be 
construction of a scale model of the bay for 
scientific study et structural effect on cur- 
rents, silting, and ether problems. 

The survey not only has the unanimous 
approval of the regional Army engineers, 
but of the Army Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors, highest Army engineering 
authority, which held hearings in San Frau- 
cleco last January. 

It has the approval of the State, which has 
an appropriation of §250,000 for a bay-barrier 
study to be integrated with the Federal 
study. 

It has the endorsement by resolution 
adopted in January of the California Water 
Project Authority. 

It is urged by the Santa Clara County 
Board of Supervisors and other county 
boards In the area. 

Yet on March 11 the House Appropria- 
ticns Committee rejected an application for 
a 650.000 appropriation to permit the Army 
engineers to start work on what eventually 
will be a $2,500,000 project. 

The committee said it rejected the request 
because “definite information as to the scope 
of the survey and the probable ultimate 
costs were not available to the committee at 
the time of the hearings.” 

Those hearings were held in Washington 
at the very time the Army Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivere and Harbors was holding 
its hearings in San Francisco and, naturally, 
could not be in Washington at the same 
time, No person from the West participated 
in the hearings, 

The committee had, and has, abundant 
information available to it upon the scope 
and ultimate costs of the project. In fact, 
the Army engineers have spent $80,000 get- 
ting that Information. If, through an over- 
sight, that data was not before the com- 
mittee at the time of its hearings, it should 
now be brought to its attention with strong 
urging that it reconsider. 

The Senate committee has not yet taken 
final action and no factor should be over- 
looked to insure favorable results there. 
Also, early this month, Representative 
CHARLES S. Gussen, of Gilroy, introduced a 
bill in the House calling for a $250,000 appro- 
priation for the survey, so the situation is far 
from hopeless. 

It will, however, require immediate and 
positive additional backing. This should 
come by resolutions, letters, and telegrams 
from the State legislature, boards of super- 
visors, city councils, farm, labor, and other 
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groups and individuals vitally interested in 
Bay area development and particularly in 
conservation of the vast water supply now 
being wasted; These should be sent to 
Senators WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND and THOMAS 
H. Kucnet, Senate Office Building, and from 
Santa Clara, San Benito, and Santa Cruz 
Counties, to Representative CHARLES S. GUB- 
sn, House Office Bullding, Washington, D. C. 
They will know how best to make them 
count. 


A Poor Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an editorial which appeared in 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling, 
W. Va., March 22, 1954. 

This artiele shows the thinking and the 
reaction of the people of my State to 
eur present trade policies as adminis- 
tered under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It is also a protest against 
the President's recommendations based 
on the report of the Randall Commission 
to expand this program by granting 
further concessions to foreign nations. 

The editorial follows: 

A Poor EXCHANCE 


Suspension of all import dutics by the 
United States, says the Randall Commission, 
might result in an annual increase in the 
value of imports to the extent of 6600 mil- 
lion to $1 billion, $800 million a year. 

The cost? Two hundred thousand Ameri- 
can jobs. 

The Commission bases its estimates on the 
fact that the total value of cur imports in 
1951 was $10 billion, of which §6 billion 
came in duty free. Removing tariffs from 
the remainder of the trade, the Commission 
estimate, would result in a minimum in- 
crease of 8 percent and a maximum increase 
of 17 pereent. 

The 200,000 job loss, the Commission says, 
would be softened somewhat by new job 
opportunities opened up by the stimulation 
of two-way foreign trade. 

The Commission, of course, doesn't know 
to what extent tariff removal would stim- 
ulate imports. And its doesn’t know how 
many Americans would be forecd into idle- 
ness. Taking its estimates at face value, 
however, what gain is there in this increased 
movement of goods when it means that 
Americans by the thousands are to be driven 
from the jobs for which they are fitted? 

What the Cemmission doesn't say is that 
the loss of these jobs also would mean the 
closing of thousands of small American in- 
dustrial plants. What it doesn't say is that 
the blow would be struck at the great small 
industry structure of this country—glass 
houses and potteries, foundries, shoe fac- 
tories, machine shops, tool plants; in short, 
all the great skilled, handcraft trades. What 
would we do were a world catastrophy to 
come along and close the doors of our un- 
ports of these vital articles? 

What the Commission doesn't say, is that 
in the struggle of these displaced men to 
find employment. in the efforts of their em- 
ployers to stay in business and meet the 
competition, the wage structure of the land 
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and the living standards of the pecple would 
be forced down toward the foreign level. 
And what is the remedy proposed? Sub- 
sidies, compensation for displacement, spe- 
cial training courses for other employment— 
all the trappings of relief. 

erican industry and American work- 
men want none of this. All they ask is an 
equalizing tariff—one that will give them an 
equal break, no more, on the home market 
with imported products produced by cheap 
labor in low living-standard lands. 


Air Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include an open letter to the United 
States Senate by Hamilton A. Long, of 
New York City, with reference to the air 
defense of this country: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Srares: An A/H Boms PEARL Harsor Now 
THREATENS Us DaiLY — WHY Leave THE 
UnNttTep STATES oF AMERICA VirTUALLY DE- 
FENSELESS, AS Now, UNNECESSARILY? 


1. Russia undoubtedly now has 100 percent 
air defense against our trans-Arctic bombers; 
and we can have it, too—against hers. Ours 
are now powerless to attack Russia effectively, 
in the face of her reasonable use of now- 
available air-defense methods, techniques. 
(Sce my article, as a World War II Alr Force 
major, in the Freeman, March 26, 1951, The 
B-36 Is a Tanker, reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, June 5, 1953, p. A3414.) As Gen. 
George F. Kenney stated last September, pub- 
licly, the United States of America has the 
capability of 100 percent air defense, adding 
that any claim to the contrary is a "defeat- 
ist” attitude (inexcusably). This involves a 
defense-in-depth system of airborne radar 
patrol operating from the Polar region south 
to the United States of America and of 
fighter bases from mid-Alaska-Canada south- 
ward. The vast distances involved allow 
hours upon hours for detectlon-interception- 
attack, which (Air Force history proves) 
spells. doom for any unescorted bomber (s). 
and they would necessarily be unescorted. 
Yet our military leaders have so grossly neg- 
lected air defense that the United States of 
America is now wide open to mass attacks 
by Russia's bombers any day—with no possi- 
bility of more than 15 minutes’ advance 
warning, as stated last weck by Civil Defense 
Chief Val Peterson. This is air-defense bank- 
ruptey. No talk of future defense, of plans 
for it later, can hide this: Our military 
leaders are guilty—now—for this ghastly 
plight of the United States of America today, 

2. The A/H-bomb threat is so acute today 
that the needed air-defense system must be 
created on a top-priority emergency basis— 
overriding allelse. Speed is essential. Gen- 
eral Kenney says it can be created, will 
work—and military facts bear him out. Then 
put him in command, under MacArthur as 
overall chief (over Army, Navy, Air Force co- 
ordination), reviving their successful wur- 
time teamwork, and the job will be done, 
quickly. It can be done. Any doubts in 
any quarter, whether in the new Sprague 
report or elsewhere, must be dismissed, re- 
solved in favor of our going into effective 
action the American way. Doubts are based 
on misleading information from officials 
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blameworthy for our present plight, Our 
very existence is at stake dally. Since when 
did Americans let doubters set the pace? 

3. One need: Convert the otherwise useless 
B-36's into airborne radar-patrol planes; also 
bring home immediately all fighter units 
from abroad to be part of the air defense 
system. They are useless abroad anyway, 
partiy for the following reasons: (a) Russia 
can selze Europe any day she likes and our 
generals know it—admit it privately (see 
testimony of General Bradley, for example, 
admitting it publicly—reported June 14, 
1953; his talk of Russia's being deterred by 
Tear of our bombers being poppycock—the 
Kremlin knows the facts); (b) the United 
States of America is powerless to land an 
army in Europe against Russia's atomic 
bombs, as Generals Bradley and Collins ad- 
mit ted in testimony in the 1949 B-36 hearings 
before the House Armed Services Committee, 
pages 521, 525, 555; so our troops there are 
hostages to the Kremlin; (c) Russia's over- 
Wwhelming air supremacy over Europe is im- 
pregnable—over all Eurasia; (d) the Krem- 
in's myriad local Communist traitors would 
Sabotage all airfields, on the Kremlin's signal, 
£0 as to make them useless—our fighters 
could not fight there in war; (e) Britain 
(Japan, too) is indefensible against Russia's 
V-2's alone, so British cannot fight—in the 
face of threatened extinction by V-2's and 
AH bombs—as foreshadowed by Churchill's 
gloomy warning, in Parliament last Tuesday, 
of H-bomb implications; they would not 
consent to our planes based there fighting 
and can veto it—like other countries where we 
have bases; (1) talk of arming Germany and 
Japan effectively against Russia is as childish 
as would be talk of Russia's arming Mexico 
and Cuba against us; (g) Korea and Indo- 
china are mere quicksand traps prepared for 
us by the Kremlin; so get out, stay out. 
Hence the good sense in bringing our fighters 
home anyway—imperatively for home 
defense, 

4. The Kremlin knows these facts, as do 
military leaders here and abroad. The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to the full truth— 
no secrets involved; so they can the better 
Torce effective action in getting adequate air 
Gefense, quickly, surely. A pre-Pearl 
Harbor inyestigation by a special Senate 
Committee is the crying need—to spotlight 
the facts and pave the way for sound action, 
It must be public. Nothing less will suffice. 
Let the chips, politically, fall where they may; 
the higher-placed the culprits, the more 
Culpable, 

5. This “open letter” method is used here 
because previous urgings by me, in testi- 
mony before congressional committees, has 
been unayalling (for instance, House Foreign 
Affairs and Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
Mittees, last June); likewise private discus- 
Sions with various Members of Congress 
as well as attempts to get leading magazines 
to publish the truth. There seems to be 
almost a conspiracy of silence and it must 
end; the people must be told the full truth. 

is is the minimum obligation of public 
Servants, public trustees. Russia knows all 
the facts to which I refer, which I'll detail 
tor a committtee's benefit. 

6. Identification: I am the author of House 

ument 213 (83d Cong.): Permit Com- 
™unist-Conspirators To Be Teachers?—dia- 
tributed, for example, to some 50,000 New 
York City teachers recently; also author of 
ied exposure of the Communist-conspiracy's 
— vitles in the 1950 booklet: America’s 
it agedy—Today; a longtime fighter against 
* activities and the evil aims of the Kremlin, 
eepecially to get the United States of America 
e crextended militarily abroad which is the 
‘siest and most fatal mistake possible in 
op tary science. As a United States veteran 
5 both world wars, I've made a specialist 
myself regurding airpower, defense, 
HAMILTON A. Lon 
New Yorx, March 25, 1954. a 
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Bonneville Power Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
Congress to a resolution recently adopt- 
ed by Cowlitz County Pomona Grange, 
No. 7, in my State of Washington, and 
also to an editorial published on March 
4, 1954, by the Longview Daily News, of 
Longview, Wash., both opposing present 
moves toward increasing wholesale rates 
charged by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration: 


Cow.rrz COUNTY Pomona 
GRANGE, No. 7. 


A RESOLUTION OPPOSING ANY INCREASE IN 
BONNEVILLE POWER RATES 


Whereas the Interlor Department is con- 
templating an increase in Bonneville power 
rates; and 

Whereas according to the report for 1953, 
Bonneville made a net gain of more than 
$914 million; and 

Whereas an unwarrantable increase would 
deal a serious blow to the industrial devel- 
opment of the Northwest, which has already 
suffered severe setbacks due to the unfriend- 
ly and unrealistic attitude of the Interior 
Department: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Cowlita Pomona Grange, 
No. 7, go on record opposing any increase in 
Bonneville rates; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional delegation from 
the State of Washington; to the master of 
the Washington State Grange; and to the 
Secretary of the Interior; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the editorial en- 
titled “Bonneville Wholesale Rate Is Mat- 
ter of Vital Public Concern" in the March 4 
issue of the Longview Daily News be enclosed 
with each resolution. 

Adopted by Cowlitz Pomona Grange, 


March 6. 
M. L. KAYSER, 
Master, 
MABEL C. BECK, 
Secretary. 


BONNEVILLE WHOLESALE RATE IS MATTER OF 
VITAL PUBLIC CONCERN 


The Interior Department has gotten 
around to talking openly about the long- 
rumored possible increase in Bonneville 
power rates. This is a matter of pocketbook 
concern to every individual in the Northwest, 
since an increase in the wholesale rate that 
Bonneville charges would certainly be re- 
flected in higher household electricity bills. 

Perhaps more Important is the effect such 
an increase would have on the industrial 
potential of the Northwest. Cheap electric 
power is about the only industrial advantage 
the Northwest enjoys. Our transportation, 
raw materials, and labor costs are generally 
higher than in other parts of the country. 

Under Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
Tudor said this week that a study of Bonne- 
ville rates is being made and a $5 increase, 
from $17.50 to $22.50 per kilowatt year, may 
be forthcoming. 

The Bonneville Act provides that rates are 
to be reexamined every 5 years and this is a 
year for reexamination. 

It is generally agreed that sometime in the 
future the wholesale rate will have to be 
increased when new hydroelectric dams are 
completed. This is because the new dams— 
MeNary, Chief Joseph, and The Dalles—were 
much more expensive to build than the 
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original Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
The higher the cost of a dam, the more must 
be charged for electricity it generates in 
order to pay off the cost. This high cost 
item is one of the main objectives to a high 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

But until these new dams are in produc- 
tion, what reason is there for Increasing the 
wholesale rate? Bonneville in fiscal 1953 
showed a profit of 89,567,000. 

The Washington Public Utility Districts’ 
Association, analyzing this situation, believes 
that eastern interests are trying deliberately 
to take away the power advantage of the 
Northwest by “artificial and arbitrary in- 
creases in wholesale rates now simply by 
changing the ground rules.” There are eight 
ways in which this could be done: 

(1) Charge a larger share of construction 
costs to power. This is already being done 
in the case of McNary Dam unless the Fed- 
eral Power Commission changes it recent 
ruling. The FPO wants to charge nearly the 
whole cost of McNary. including the expen- 
sive locks for navigation and fishways, to 
power users and very little to navigation and 
fishing. 

(2) Shorten the payout period. A cut 
from 50 to 40 years in the time a major 
project is to be paid out has been suggested. 

(3) Charge higher Interest rates for power 
projects. An increase of only one-half of 
1 percent could increase the cost of electric 
power 7 percent. No increase in the rate 
on the money loaned for construction of the 
dams is believed justified for the reason that 
the Government can borrow money at 2 per- 
cent and it is charging interest on Bonne- 
ville at the rate of 214 percent and Grand 
Coulee at 34% percent. 

(4) Abolish the interest component. 
Power from Coulee Dam must pay that part 
of irrigation investment in the Columbia 
Basin project that is beyond the ability of 
water users to pay. It amounts to an esti- 
mated $400 million over the next 63 years. 
However, some $80 million of relief was to 
have been provided by crediting back the 
interest on the Grand Coulee power invest- 
ment. The Under Secretary of the Interior 
recommended that this be abolished and, if 
it is, that result would be a 4-percent iu- 
crease in the cost of Coulee power. 

(5) Eliminate credit for downstream bene- 
fits. Large multiplepurpose projects aid 
downstream projects, It has been the his- 
toric Federal policy to credit new projects 
with the benefits they provide for dams fur- 
ther downstream, even though those dams 
have not yet been built. If this were done, 
power costs could be increased an estimated 
3 percent. 

(6) Absorb private utility steam costs dur- 
ing low-water years through Federal power 
charges to all consumers. If this were done, 
power users in Washington State would have 
to pay the high steam costs of Oregon's pri- 
vate utilities during periods when Bonneville 
could not supply Oregon utilities’ full needs. 
It is pointed out that private companies 
already enjoy lower Federal power rates than 
most PUD's because they can use their steam 
plants to carry peak loads. Last year pri- 
vate companies paid an average of 2.23 mills 
for Bonneville power, while the PUD's paid 
about 3 mills. 

(7) Charge ad valorem property taxes to 
Federal projects. This would certainly be 
unreasonable unless States were allowed also 
to tax other Federal property, including post 
offices, national forests, etc, 

(8) Charge Federal power & gross revenue 
tax. This has actually been proposed by a 
special tax policy committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, spokesmen for private elec- 
tric companies. 

The PUD association estimates that if all 
eight of these methods of raising Bonnevule's 
rates were adopted, the cost of industrial 
power might be increased as much as 35 or 
40 percent next year and be doubled by 1960. 
This not only would keep new industries 
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from coming into the area, but it certainly 
would force existing industries, including the 
Reynolds Metals Co., to close down. 
Bonneville power rates are very much an 
item of public concern, and the forces of 
aroused public opinion need to be mustered 
to prevent these rates form being tampered 
with to the detriment of the Northwest. 
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In the Interest of National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who recognize the importance of the 
work of the National Board for Rifle 
Practice, and the essentiality of contin- 
uing that work, will find much of interest 
in the following article: 

[From the American Rifleman of April 1954] 

In THE INTEREST or NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Late in March or early in April the Armed 
Services Subcommittees of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees are hold- 
ing hearings on the Department of Defense 
budget for the fiscal year of 1955. One im- 
portant item in the budget is the amount of 
money for the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice. An adequate ap- 
propriation is vital to the program conducted 
by the National Board to improve the marks- 
manship of the young men who may be ilable 
to serve in defense of the country. The sig- 
nificance of the hearings and their outcome 
might be better appreciated by a review of 
events for the past few years, 


NO ISSUES BEING MADE 


On February 1, 1954, it became necessary 
for the Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, which conducts the program 
formulated by the National Board, to stop 
entirely the issue of 22-caliber ammunition 
and target supplies to junior rifie clubs. 
This cessation means that no issue of am- 
munition or target supplies is being made to 
civilian rine clubs, either junior or senior. 

The curtailment of issues to civilian rifle 
clubs has been gradual over the past 2 years. 

In August 1952 the Issue of 30-caliber am- 
munition to schools and senior rifle clubs 
was cut to one-fourth of the maximum al- 
lowance. At the same time the free issue 
of 22-caliber ammunition to schools was 
halted. In December 1952 the issue of 30- 
caliber ammunition to clubs already amli- 
ated with the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship was halted. However, senior clubs 
newly enrolling in the DCM program con- 
tinued to receive one-fourth of the maxi- 
mum allowable issue for a period of 1 year. 
In June 1953 even this limited issue of 30- 
caliber ammunition to senior clubs was 
stopped entirely. 

FUNDS NOT AVAILABLE 


The issue of expendable supplies, such as 
targets, cleaning materials, etc. to civillan 
rifle clubs, both junior and senior, for use 
in markemanehip training and DCM quali- 
fication firing, has ceased also because there 
are no funds available to the National Board 
for the Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship for the purchase of these 
supplies. 

The sum of money appropriated has been 
diminishing annually, and since the war 
has included practically nothing for the pro- 
curement of new ammunition, Even so, the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship was able 
to continue issuing 30 caliber ammunition 
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to clubs from surplus stocks. From VJ-day 
until the beginning of the Korean war in 
1950, the Army Ordnance Department from 
time to time transferred large supplies of 
surplus .30 caliber ammunition to the DCM. 
It was this ammunition which was issued 
to civilian clubs until June 1953, when the 
supply was exhausted. 
PAST ISSUES FROM SURPLUS 

The appropriation of 6100, 0 voted by 
Congress for the fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
has not permitted a purchase of issue mate- 
rials, The $100,000 appropriation is barely 
sufficient to cover the administrative costs 
of the Office of Director of Civillan Marks- 
manship, The only lesues made by the DCM 
since July 1, 1953, have been targets and, 
up to February 1, 1954, a limited amount of 
22 caliber ammunition. The cost of these 
issues was $9,148. The value of expendable 
materials issued to civilian rifle clubs in the 
past, mostly from surplus, is as follows: 
Piscal year 1950, $550,912; fiscal year 1951, 
$585,302; fiscal year 1952, $619,052; fiscal 
year 1953, $194,783. 

No expendable items, Including 22 and 30 
caliber ammunition, ammunition compo- 
nents, cleaning and preserving materials, 
and target materials are presently avallable 
for free issue by the DCM, 

ACCOUNTABLE MATERIALS 

The cessation of issues in no way affects 
the materials which are now in the hands of 
the clubs on loan and for which they must 
make an annual accounting to the DCM. 
These include .30 caliber and .22 caliber 
rifles, accessories and appendages, target 
frames, etc. These will be allowed to remain 
in the hands of clubs presently holding them 
under the same conditions as in the past. 

It should be noted that .30 caliber ammu- 
nition, .22 caliber ammunition, targets, tar- 
get frames, and some Springfield rifle parts 
May be purchased by civilian rife clubs and 
individual NRA members from the DCM, 


TWO MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS NEEDED 

There are two and a half times as many 
clubs today as there were in 1940. Allowing 
for increased costs of materials and increased 
sajaries of employees, it is estimated that 
$2,500,000 would be required today to con- 
duct the same program of aid to rifle clubs 
that in 1940 cost $645,656. This is a far cry 
from the $100,000 actually Included in the 
budget for the national board during the 
past 2 years. 

To resume issues of animunition and 
target material to civilian clubs requires a 
larger appropriation for the national board 
by Congress. Until a larger portion of this 
$2,500,000 js made available annually by Con- 
gress, it will be impossible for the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship to resume the issues 
of ammunition and target material which 
are essential if clubs are to assist in the train- 
ing of civilians in marksmanship as a part 
of the national defense structure. 


— 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE 

Hon. John Slezak, Under Secretary of the 
Army, president. 

Col. Charles G. Rau, United States Army, 
executive officer (also Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship). 

(To be appointed) Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3, board chairman, Department of the 
Army, Army Genera) Staff. 

Birg. Gen. E. J. O'Neill, United States Army, 
Army General Staff (Office, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-4). 

Col. Charles P. Stone, General Staff, United 
States Army, Army General Staff (O. & T. 
Division, O. A. Co. of S. G-3). 

Brig. Gen. John H. Hinrichs, United States 
Army, Office of Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Robert D. King, Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army (Financial Management). 
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Brig. Gen. S. G. Conley, United States Army, 
Headquarters, Army Field Forces. 

Capt. Lloyd M. Mustin, United States Navy, 
Department of the Navy. 

Maj. Gen. Norris B. Harbold, United States 
Air Force, Department of the Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas A. Wornham, United 
States Marine Corps, United States Marine 
Corps. 

Capt. Leon H. Morine, United States Coast 
Guard, United States Coast Guard. 

Maj. Gen. Earle M. Jones, United States 
National Guard, Armed Forces Reserve 
(NGUS). 

Col. C. M. Boyer, United States Army Re- 
serve, retired, Armed Forces Reserve (ROA). 

Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, United States 
Marine Corps, retired, National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

Rear. Adm. M. C. Mumma, United States 
Navy, retired, National Rifle Association. 

Mr. Carl E. Kastner, National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

Col. Joel D. Griffing, United States Army, 
Selective Service System. 

Col. Francis W. Parker, Jr., United States 
Army Reserve, retired, country at large. 

Mr. Henry N. Marsh, country at large. 

Mr. Irvine C. Porter, country at large. 

Mr. T. R. Barnes, country at large. 

Mr, C. A. Brown, country at large. 

The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice is a statutory board whose 
function is to recommend to the Secretary 
of the Army ways and means for improving 
the marksmanship of able-bodied young 
Americans with the service rifle. 

It was created originally by act of Con- 
gress in 1903. Its status and functions were 
reiterated in section 113 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916. This basic law was fur- 
ther defined and supplemented by the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 510), which reads as 
follows: 

“Promotion of rifle practice: 

“Hereafter the Secretary of War shall, 
within the limite of appropriations made 
from time to time by Congress and in Ac- 
cordance with reasonable rules and repu- 
lations approved by him upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, authorize and 
provide for— 

“(a) Construction, equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of indoor and outdoor 
rifle ranges and their accessories and appli- 
ances; 

“(b) Instruction of able-bodied citizens of 
the United States in marksmanship and, in 
connection therewith, the employment of 
necessary instructors; 

“(c) Promotion of practice in the use of 
rifled arms, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of matches or competitions in the use 
of such arms, and the issuance in connec- 
tion therewith of the necessary arms, am- 
munition, targets, and other necessary sup- 
plies and appliances, and the award to com- 
petitors of trophies, prizes, badges and other 
insignia; 

“(d) Sale to members of the Nationa! Rifle 
Association, at costs to the Government, and 
issue to clubs organized, for practice with 
tified arms, under the direction ot the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and 
other supplies and appliances necessary for 
target practice; 

(e) Maintenance of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, including 
provision for the necessary expenses thereot 
and of its members: 

“(f) Procurement of necessary materials, 
supplies, appliances, trophies, prizes, badges, 
and other insignia, clerical and other sery- 
ices, and labor; 

“(g) Transportation of employees, in- 
structors, and civilians to give or undergo 
instruction or to assist or engage in prac- 
tice in the use of rifled arms, and the trans- 
portation and subsistence, or commutations 
in lieu of subsistence of members of teams 
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especially authorized by the Secretary of War 
to participate in matches or competitions 
in the use of rifled arms, making a full re- 
Port of all things done hereunder annually 
to Congress.“ 

The executive officer of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is also the 
Glrector of civilian marksmanship. The of- 
doe of the director of civilian marksmanship 
is a permanent office and is the executive 
“gency for the national board. It is an ap- 
Proving office only, maintaining records of 
the clubs holding service rifles and range 
equipment on loan from the DCM with 
Which to conduct training and fire the an- 
nual service rifle qualification courses that 
are required of those who hold such equip- 
ment, 

Clubs are not automatically enrolled with 
the DCM when they are chartered by the 
NRA. They must enroll themselves with the 
DCM to be eligible for the equipment, if any, 
Which is available to them. Complete in- 
Structions for enrolling clubs with the DCM 
i 2 furnished to club secretaries request - 

git. 

It should be noted that the DCM itself 

des not sell or loan riftes, ammunition, or 
target materials. The DOM approves the 
Lale or loan of these materials to those clubs 
Which are eligible for them, The materials 
are sent to the clubs by United States Army 
Ordnance field agencies after approval has 
n given by the DCM and the club has sat- 
ed the requirements for them, 


A Fantasy, But Too True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Owing article from the Evening Tribune, 
San Diego, Calif., March 22, 1954: 

A Fantasy, Bur Too TRUE 
1 Mr. schumpf, employment manager of the 


rueinary Corp., painted an entrancing pic- 
© as he urged Joe Doakes to take a job 
With the firm. 


hi I admit,” he began, “that the pay 18 
arar in some other places, but—. Look at 
2 Mea special advantages. We'll provide you 
tak ome at a special rental rate. You can 
Sa a pension after not too long with us.” 
a listed a long string of inducements and 
tere up, “Imaginary is one of the coun- 
you. mast respected firms. When you say 
Š 8 peers year neighbors will put you 
t wW. 

Rha aA the clergymen and lawyers 
Schithert few years after Joe took the job, 
you impí spoke up again: “I have to tell 
Stier, that the board of directors has made 
K Ay changes. Those special privileges and 
8 deal, they're out. You'll have to 
ana half as long again to get the pension, 
Bre, this and that and the other that I 

3, they're all canceled.” 
Tana out a roar that could be heard from 
wye nssee to Tillamook, Then he hired a 
— on and Went to court, sore at all this and 
perha folks were showing him less esteem 
bears considering him a sap. The judge 
manent and then told Imaginary Corp. to 
stan tial ee 5 — ning pledges or pay Joe sub- 

at's just what ld ha 

Rec wou ppen in such 
ders In civilian life. But that's how mem- 
Of the United States Armed Forces are 
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being treated and they have no remedy in 
court. Congress equals the board of direc- 
tors. The promises broken are the reduced 
“fringe benefits." (That term should be 
dropped, “Fringe” suggests something un- 
essential and fit to be trimmed. These bene- 
fits are important and clipping any of them 
hurts severely.) 

Servicemen can't sue. They can quit 
career service. Those who might become 
lifelong members of the Armed Forces can 
stay out when they see the treatment given 
those who went in. The United States needs 
a strong, enthusiastic defense force. The 
way to get and keep it is to treat its members 
well and live up to the pledges made and 
implied. It’s beneath the decency and dig- 
nity of the Nation to act like that Imaginary 
Corp. Give the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force thelr full, deserved benefits. 


Protection Home Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the American 
paint and varnish industry, through 
their national trade association, has 
again protested the imposition of quota 
controls on imports of tung oil. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
cently requested the President to invoke 
such controls for the protection of the 
American industry and in order that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may 
avoid having to take over practically all 
of the current domestic tung crop, which 
is now going under CCC loans at an 
accelerated rate, due to the fact that oil 
from Argentina has been coming into 
this country in sufficient supply to fill 
demands at prices just under the present 
support price on the American oil. . 

This action on the part of the paint 
and varnish industry is surprising if, in- 
deed, it does not come with poor grace 
in view of the fact that according to the 
statistics of the American Paint Journal 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
using the years 1947 to 1949 as a base 
period with an index number of 100—the 
price index of prepared paint as late as 
last December was 112.7 as compared 
to 94.8 for tung oil. 

Also it is interesting to note that the 
manufacturers of paints and varnishes 
enjoy protection from imports by way 
of tariffs on foreign manufactured paints 
and varnishes as follows: 

Colors, paints—including enamel 
paints—pigments, and stains bear im- 
port duties ranging from 12½ to 25 
percent ad yalorem. 

Duties on varnishes range from 10 
percent ad valorem to $1.10 per gallon 
plus 1245 percent ad valorem. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not begrudge the 
great American paint and varnish in- 
dustry the protection from foreign com- 
petition they now enjoy. They must 
have needed it to have obtained that 
protection. As one who is greatly in- 
terested in another American industry, 
I am indeed glad to see them have it. 
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On the other hand, and in the same 
spirit, in view of the statistics I have just 
set forth, I cannot understand why the 
American paint and varnish industry 
seems to be unwilling to adopt a little of 
the spirit of “live and let live,” and why 
they seek to block the struggling little 
American tung industry, which I rep- 
resent, from obtaining the just protec- 
tion to which it is entitled. Certainly, 
it is possible that a continuation of such 
selfish policy on the part of those Ameri- 
can industries enjoying governmental 
protection against foreign imports could 
result in the loss of their own protection. 
There is already much concern over the 
comparative protection against foreign 
importations enjoyed by industry over 
agriculture. 


Two Stars Over the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
particular pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to an editorial on 
statehood which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 2: 

Two STARS OVER THE HOUSE 

Senate passage by vote of 57 to 28 of the 
Alaska and Hawali statehood bill accom- 
plished even more, so far as the Upper 
Chamber is concerned, than the Eisenhower 
administration had promised. The admin- 
istration had pledged itself to immediate 
statehood for Hawall but had left Alaska for 
later. 

Thanks to the wise leadership shown by 
Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico, the two 
Territories were joined in the legislation. 
The rightness of this course has now been 
vindicated so far as the Senate is concerned, 

If the Eisenhower administration will put 
its full weight and prestige behind the legis- 
lation in the House, there ought to be a very 
good chance indeed of its passage. 

The House has historically been more 
friendly to statehood for the two Territories 
than the Senate, Statehood bills for both 
Territories have been enacted by the Lower 
Chamber in preceding years. In the Senate 
the legislation has usually been bottled up 
in a hostile committee and even when re- 
ported out has never been brought to a vote. 

The House has passed the Hawall bill but 
the Alaska bill has been bottled up in the 
Rules Committee for 10 months, 

Forcing the two bills together in the 
House—presumably through joint confer- 
ence—was one of the primary aims of Sena- 
tor ANDERSON’S strategy. 

The administration is, In fact, on its mete 
tle, so to speak, to see that the measure 
does no less well in the House than it has 
done in the Senate. The legislation was 
successful in the upper Chamber although 
the administration is in the minority there, 
47 to 48, with one independent, Monsz of 
Oregon. In the House the Republicans have 
219 Members to 215 Democrats and 1 In- 
dependent. 

Admission of Alaska and Hawail to the 
Union would be an accomplishment of his- 
toric magnitude for the administration over 
which Mr. Eisenhower presides. It would be 
a demonstration of purpose and strength. 
It would contribute to the country’s unity 
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and bulwark the national defenses in a time 
of exceptional need. 

The benefits that would flow from suc- 
cessful passage of this legislation through 
the House are such as to invite the admin- 
istration'’s utmost efforts In it behalf. 


Commentator Sees Plot Afoot To Have 
United States Renounce Defense of 
Poland and Other Iron Curtain Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
has frequently been said that some of 
our most valuable potential allies are the 
subjugated people of the satellite coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, If we do 
not recognize that fact, you can be sure 
that the Communists do. 

There has recently been circulated in 
this country what appears to be a well- 
organized plan to attempt to convince 
the people of the United States that the 
policy of liberation of countries behind 
the Iron Curtain should be disavowed 
and that it would be in our interest to 
permit the peoples of these countries, de- 
spite their wishes, to remain in the sphere 
of Soviet control. 

Nothing could be more dangerous to 
our own interests, and therefore, under 
leave to extend, I include the thought- 
provoking comments recently made by 
Mr. John M. Kreutz, a news commenta- 
tor on the Polish program of radio sta- 
tion WJLB in Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Kreutz has frequently distin- 
guished himself by his timely warnings 
of the Communist peril to this country. 
The following are his comments: 

With regard to the Polish question, there 
are new angles to be noticed. It is apparent 
now that just as In the Orient Soviet Russia 
Icoks upon recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations as cri- 
terions of its victory, so In Europe recogni- 
tion of the fact that Poland and other sat- 
ellite countries are in the sphere of their in- 
fluence, and theirs only, is to be the yard- 
stick of the Soviet might and its control 
of the world at this time, 

In view of this, it is not sutprising that, 
quite suddenly, we are faced with a power- 
ful and, it seems, organized campaign in the 
American press and other literary media, 
in which the Polish question is again sharp- 
ly debated, seemingly In an unbiased man- 
ner yet following the same line of reasoning, 
namely, that Poland does not need freedom; 
that it never has had any real freedom; that 
under the present Soviet occupation Poland 
finds a solution of its future, as well as its 
economic and geographic and political prob- 
Jems, and that the United States should not 
burden itself with the Polish question be- 
cause Poland does not lie in the sphere of 
ite interests. 

And there is the crux of the matter—a 
concentrated drive to convince the United 
States that the policy of llberation of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain and any 
promises of freedom to Poland on the basis 
of international morality are nonsensical 
and not in the interest of America. 

How is this campaign being waged? Well, 
first of all, a certain Mr. Sharp, who claims 
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he is of Polish birth and is a university pro- 
fessor, wrote a pseudohistorical book about 
Poland and her place in world affairs, in 
which he endeayors to prove that Poland 
was never in a position, geographic or eco- 
nomic, to be free, and it is nonsensical, there- 
fore, to worry about her liberation or inde- 
pendence. 

Following in his footsteps, there appear 
seemingly independent American publicists, 
who, in their reviews of the book and arti- 
cles, eagerly agree with its author in his 
conclusion that there is no reason why the 
United States of America should defend the 
cause of Poland. For instance, a Mr. Neal 
who, we are told, is a visiting lecturer in 
political science at the University of Michi- 
gan, in an article, which appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press Sunday, March 28, reviews 
Mr. Sharp's book, allegedly criticizes it, but 
quotes all the incidents which tend to show 
that the idea of Poland’s independence is 
politically unreasonable as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

What's more, Mr. Neal, on his own, reminds 
the renders of such “gloriously romantic” 
foolhardiness of the Poles as the charge of 
mounted Polish lancers against the Nazi 
tanks. He also claims that even Marshall 
Pilsudski bimseif once used the phrase “a 
nation of idiots.” 

Further, Mr. Neal asks the question: 
“What is the purpose of the United States 
foreign policy in seeking independence for 
Poland?” and argues the point with inverted 
logic that since the Monroe Doctrine pro- 
hibits others from meddling in Latin Ameri- 
ca, how can the United States meddle In the 
affairs of Poland and other Soviet satellite 
countries. 

This cleverly written article, which cer- 
tainly ts derogative to the Polish cause, re- 
veals the purpose of a campaign to defame 
Poland by denying her the inherent right to 
national independence. 

If that is not sufficiently Indicative that 
this campaign must have been carefully 
planned and put into operation, then let us 
also review a series of articles written by 
F. Kuh, a correspondent who was allowed to 
spend 10 days in Poland and upon his return 
wrote a series of articles for an American 
syndicate. > 

Enticingly titled Poland Uncensored,” 
these widely reprinted article repeat in a 
naive way a great number of statements pro- 
duced by the Polish Communist propaganda 
mills, as for instance the statement that 
“absence of civil liberties or freedom Is not 
felt by the Poles too strongly as they always 
were under the rule of Russian, Austrian, 
German, or Polish tyrants.” And so once 
again, why should our American foreign pol- 
icy demand freedom for Poland, since Poland 
never bad it? 

Such statements are voiced by apparently 
recognized American correspondents and 
political writers. And yet, since these arti- 
cles are coming from purportediy various 
and unrelated sources but are printed almost 
simultaneously in different newspapers and 
publications widely scattered throughout the 
country, the singularity of purpose is amaz- 
ing. The purpose, in my opinion, is: Denial 
to Poland of its right to freedom and inde- 
pendence and obliteration of those rights in 
the minds of American people, thus forcing 
on American foreign policy the renunciation 
of our responsibility to defend Poland. 

Consequently, it seems that we are faced 
with a purposeful plot directed against the 
present American policy in Europe and its 
base, and so against the principis of the 
policy of liberation of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Just as In the case of 
China, a similar campaign is directed to in- 
fluence Washington to recognize the Peiping 
regime and to force the change In the Ameri- 
can policy in favor of the Communist aims. 

This sort of campaign reminds me only 
too clearly of the methods used some time 
ago by certain elements in the Institute of 
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Pacific Relations for the sellout of China 
to be Reds. Therefore, it is so much easier 
now for us to understand and uncover the 


plot, and to alert the American opinion of 
the dangers therein. 


The Ordeal of Dr. Wirt—Twenty Years 
Ago This Month the Gary Educator 
Went Before Inquisitors Because He 
Reported Communist Trend in New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
name of Dr. William A. Wirt strikes a 
familiar note in the minds of many of 
us. Twenty years ago this month, Dr, 
Wirt appeared before a congressional 
committee, and the widely disputed tes- 
timony which he then offered has, with 
the passage of time, made this a most 
notable case. I believe the article by 
Charles Collins, which appeared in the 
April 4 issue of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, is most informative and will 
serve to refresh our memories. 

The article is as follows: 

THE ORDEAL or DR. WinT—TWwenty Years Aco 
Tus MONTH THE GARY EDUCATOR WENT Bu- 
Fore Inqutstrorns Because He REPORTED 
COMMUNIST TREND IN New DEAL 


(By Charles Collins) 


In April 1934 a distinguished and creative 
educator of the Middle West went to the’ 
National Capital on a fateful errand. 

He was William A. Wirt, doctor of peda- 
gogy, superintendent of schools at Gary, Ind. 
The occasion of his visit, now viewed in the 
perspective of 20 years, raised him to heroic 
stature as the forerunner of an era of awak- 
ening resistance to mischievous changes in 
the political structure of this Republic. 

He had been summoned to Washington 
by a congressional committee to give testi- 
mony concerning his announced belief that 
sinister powers within the New Deal were de- 
laying recovery from the depression and 
subverting constitutional procedures. In- 
formal talks with officeholders of the Roose- 
velt regime had caused him to sense an 
undercurrent of totalitarian purpose, a pnt- 
tern of communistic thinking and behavior. 

Dr. Wirt's examination by this committee, 
composed of 3 Democrats and 2 Republictins, 
became an inquisition. He was denied the 
ald of formal counsel, James A. Reed, for- 
mer Senator from Missourl, whom he had 
retained, was permitted to sit with him only 
as a friendly adviser without privilege of 
cross-examination or calling witnesses in 


_ rebuttal. 


His freedom of narration was pinioned 
with technical restraints and scorched by 
sneering comments. The intention of the 
chairman, Alfred L. Bullwinkle, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, and his two Democratic as- 
sociates, John J. O'Connor, of New York, and 
William W. Arnold, of minois, was evident 
through the hearings: To deride him as an 
irresponsible busybody and expose him as a 
total Har. Immediately afterward, a torrent 
of mendacious gossip was poured upon him 
by people to whom the atmosphere of the 
New Deal seemed a beneficent climate of 
utopian achievement. A national gale of 
mocking laughter, to which a large portion 
of the American press contributed, accom- 
panied Dr. Wirt on his homeward trip. 
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Two days after the disclosure of Wirt's 
Zusplelons. however, the Chicago Tribune 
Said in an editorial: 

“The remarks on the ultimate possibilities 
ot the New Deal ascribed to unnamed mem- 
bers of the brain trust by William Wirt are 
too significant to be ignored either in Con- 
Gress or the Nation. * * * It is no news 
that in the present regime in Washington 
there are men who think the American 
Order has proved to be a failure and would 
have us accept a revolutionary substitution 
as soon as politically practicable.” 

The cliques in Government bureaus 
dgalnist whose reyolutionary purposes he had 
Spoken discredited Dr. Wirt with push- 
button swiftness. Moreover, they later side- 
tracked the first confession of Whittaker 
Chambers. 

Four years afterward, Chambers went to 
Adolf Berle, Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of security, with detailed informa- 
ticn on Communist cells in Government 
departments. Berle promptly reported the 
incident to President Roosevelt, who an- 
dwered him with sarcastic laughter. Cham- 
bers heard nothing about the effect of his 
Tevelations until 9 years had passed and the 
Sensational case of Alger Hiss was opened. 

en a murmur was heard in every corner 
Of the Nation: 

“Remember Dr. Wirt? Perhaps he was 
Clairvoyant." 

. Wirt’s original remarks on under- 
8tound trends in Washington had empha- 
Sized, unfortunately for bhim, a small, in- 
formal dinner party In an old house at Mc- 

an, Va., suburban to the capital. He had 
been invited there as guest of honor. Six 
Others were present: 

Alice Barrows, the hostess, a former as- 
Slutant of Wirt's in school administration, 
then employed in the Federal Bureau of 

Ucation; Hildegarde Kneeland, an econ- 
mist in the Department of Agriculture; 
Mary Taylor, assistant to the counsel of 
the” Agricultural Adjustment Authority; 
Laurence Todd, then Washington correspond- 
ent for a labor news agency, soon to become 
Correspondent for Tass, the Soviet news 
agency: David C. Coyle, an engineering and 
designing adviser for the Public Works Ad- 
Ministration, and Robert W. Bruere of the 
advisory board of the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority. 

Dr. Wirt had not described this assembly 
dt minor figures on New Deal payrolls as a 
meeting of formidable conspirators, but 

ty readers of newspapers had assumed 
hat such was his intention, But he had 

“sted remarks heard at the dinner which, 
When bellowed by angry Congressmen, be- 

me a national sensation. He had said: 

t In Washington a group of theoretically 
emed young men, sincere but inexperi- 
Need, wields great influence. This group is 
Bulding the country to the left, toward what 
t calls a planned economy, but which, in 
Teality, is the rond to communism. 

I was told they believe that, by thwarting 

then evident recovery (from the depres- 

n), they would be able to prolong the 
Steere destitution until they had demon- 
ac ted to the American people that the Gov- 
tyne must operate business and indus- 
p He had quoted a member of the dinner 
arty as saying: 

We believe that we haye Mr. Roosevelt 
the middie of a swift stream and that the 
ent is so strong he canndt turn back or 
Roabe from it, We belleve we can keep Mr. 
blame welt there until we are ready to sup- 
ant him with a Stalin. We all think that 
teu Roosevelt is only the Kerensky of this 

volution,” 
ea at paragraph concerning the President 
8 Millions of Roosevelt idolaters to 
© with indignation and to scream for 


Te 
talintion. In effect, they shouted until the 
A rang: 


in 


“Lese majesty. Sacrilege. The 
White Father has been insulted. 

Rhetorical comparisons associating Roose- 
velt with leaders of the Bolshevist revolution 
in Russia were then prevalent in pseudo- 
intellectual and fellow-traveler circles, Wirt 
testified that he had heard similar remarks 
at other gatherings in Washington before the 
suburban dinner party that touched him off. 
His quotation was an echo from leftist cock- 
tail hour chatter. As a thunderbolt, it was 
slightly second-hand. 

Nevertheless, among Democratic statesmen, 
jowls became red and eyes fiery. To soothe 
their embarrassment, a scapegoat was re- 
quired, and so the investigating committee, 
overruling able opposition from its two Re- 
publican members, Harold McGugin, of 
Kansas, and Frederick L. Lehiback, of New 
Jersey, proceeded to place the man who had 
published the affront in that role. 

The other members of the dinner party 
were summoned to tell their side of the story. 
‘They were also required to report before the 
meeting to the chairman, Bulwinkle—a name 
that might have been invented by Charles 
Dickens—for instructions on the time and 
place of the hearing, and how to get there. 
Bulwinkle explained later that he wanted to 
be sure they would not go astray in the cor- 
ridors of the New House Office Bullding. 

Were they also rehearsed or instructed 
about their testimony? The question arose 
at the time. It was pertinent then; it re- 
mains so. Of course not.“ they answered 
in happy chorus, one and all, including Bul- 
winkle, of North Carolina. 

Nevertheless, they testified with unanimity 
that at the dinner they had heard nothing 
like Dr. Wirt's account of it. In fact, they 
said they had heard only Dr. Wirt himself, 
talking, talking, talking, from 7 to 11 p. m., 
about economic theories of finance, and that 
they had been greatly bored by him. They 
added feline remarks about breach of hos- 
pitality and that commandment which 
warns, Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

In his testimony, Dr. Wirt mentioned 
Todd, the journalist of Soviet coloration, and 
Miss Kneeland, a zealot for labor unions, as 
the only backtalkers, with Miss Taylor in 
acquiescence. He agreed that the three 
others had avoided debate, and that he had 
talked with his usual volubility, perhaps too 
much. 

Thus Dr. Wirt was pilloried by the wit- 
nesses he had named. Thus he was placed 
on public view as a questionable character, 
perhaps a case for a psychiatrist. 

But he had foreseen and foretold the 
course that the investigation would take. 
He had prepared notes for his method of 
answering in this hostile situation. When- 
ever possible, he would deviate from direct 
answering to remarks on larger aspects of the 
subject, 

So he managed to bring Into his testimony 
the names of six men whom he suspected of 
being leaders in a widespread conspiracy to 
change the Government of the United States 
into a socialistic dictatorship that would ab- 
sorb free enterprise into a planned economy. 
He named and gave his reasons for naming: 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Rexford Gug Tugwell, Wallace's chief as- 
sistant; Milburn L. Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Robert Kohn, of the 
Public Works Administration; Frederic C. 
Howe, of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration; and Henry T. Rainey, Speaker 
of the House. 

He challenged the committee to summon 
these men for examination of their political 
theories and careers in Government service. 
The chairman ignored this demand. 


Then Dr. Wirt returned to Gary and re- 
sumed the work to which he had dedicated 
his life. It was a new technique in educa- 
tion from the kindergarten through high 
school, nationally famous under three tities: 
the platoon school, the duplicate school, and 


Great 
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the work study play school, The first title 
is in most common use. 

Dr. Wirt had come to Gary in 1907 after 
teaching and executive experience in smaller 
communities—Redkey (bis birthplace), 
Greencastle (his college town), and Bluffton, 
all in Indiana. He remained there as super- 
intendent of schools until his death, aged 64, 
4 years after his courageous adventure in 
Washington. He was fondly admired in 
many thousands of Gary families. He was 
in constant demand as a speaker at meetings 
of patriotic societies. 

The hatred of the political elements whose 
motives he had questioned pursued him 
through the last years of his life. Occasion- 
ally the radio hookup for a public address 
would fall when he came to the microphone. 
A suit for damages of $400,000 was filed 
against him by Rose Scheiderman, a leader 
of union labor movements among women, 
because he had mentioned her by the nick- 
name, “Rose of Anarchy.” (This suit never 
came to trial.) 

A teachers’ union In the Gary schools 
manifested vexatious opposition to aspects 
of his pedagogy. Political hostility to his 
tenure of appointment was stirred up among 
the steel mill workers. A Federal investigator 
from Chicago appeared in Gary to demand a 
copy of the school budget. He returned the 
documents after 10 days without comment or 
explanation of his purpose. 

Strains and tensions from such attempts 
at reprisal, added to his dynamic devotion to 
hts professional duties, slowly wore down his 
health but not his valiant spirit. A heart 
condition crept upon him and ended his 
brilliant career on March 11, 1938, His widow 
continues his tradition, with which she was 
associated before and during thelr marriage, 
as supervisor of auditoriums and dramatics, 

In 1940, John J. O'Connor, former Con- 
gressman from New York and participant in 
the Wirt hearing, made public apology for his 
share in the Inquisition. He issued a state- 
ment for distribution by the Associated Press 
under the title “Confession Is Good for the 
Soul,” in which he said: 

“The procedural motion, which I per- 
sonally presented, limited the hearings to an 
examination of Dr. Wirt under oath to bring 
out the names and the exact statements of 
his informants. He was not allowed to have 
counsel crossexamined witnesses, nor was he 
called in rebuttal after they had presented 
their well staged denials. 

“I use the phrase ‘well staged’ advisedly, 
because 6 of them met and rehearsed their 
denials of what they had told Dr. Wirt. 

“I took a leading part as prosecutor and 
Inquisitor. What a tossing around Wirt did 
get. Members of the House who then took 
the New Deal as a cult denounced and ex- 
corlated the doctor on the floor and in the 
press. Little did we know that most of the 
happenings which Dr. Wirt said the plotters 
had predicted would come to pass. 

“Many times, privately, I have apologized 
for my part in turning the thumbscrews, and 
I take this occasion to do so publicly. May 
Dr. Wirt's honest, patriotic soul rest in 
peace. His was the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” 

In 1939, the Gary school board dedicated 
an impressive new building to his memory 
and gave it his name. Today, in this school, 
students often pause in the main corridor to 
gaze at a portrait of the founder, hand- 
somely framed, and to read the memorial 
tablet below it. The inscription, written by 
Herbert S. Jones, Dr. Wirt's successor, bears 
eloquent testimony to his character and 
achievements: ; 

“William A. Wirt, Friend of Children and 
Master Teacher; 

“Idealist with power to transform ideals 
into accomplishments; dreamer of a child 
world and builder of a school where children 
make a world for themselves; advocate of 
work, study, and play, each in its place and 
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each for every child; creator of a system of 
adult education to improve the day's work 
and to enrich the day's leisure; believer in all 
forms of art as ennobling influences in the 
formation of character. The world is richer 
for his life and childhood for generations will 
be blessed by his teaching.” 

Recognition is dawning for the forerunner 
whose utterances were lost in the New Deal 
wilderness 20 years ago. To Observe the an- 
niversary, a resolution to name a street after 
Dr. Wirt has been brought to the attention 
of the Gary City Council. 


Thoughts on the H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I 
should like to include the lead editorial 
from the Grafton Sentinel, Grafton, 
W. Va., for Friday, April 2,1954. I think 
Editor Monte F. Bourjaily has made a 
very factual, practical presentation. 
The editorial follows: 

THOUGHTS ON THE H- Bous 

All who saw the destruction the hydrogen 
bomb wrought say it's unbelievable. It 
would “take out“ the metropolitan area of 
New York, the Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission says. 

Suppose the madmen in the Kremlin 
ehould decide it's now or never. Suppose 
they sneak a hydrogen bomb attack as their 
last chance of winning and ruling the world: 

They would figure that the quickest way 
to knock us out would be to obliterate Wash- 
ington and the American line of command 
by wiping out all officialdom, 

One hydrogen bomb can do that now. 

Washington would be snuffed out with- 
out a trace. 

The Commander in Chief, the National Se- 
curity Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
all the headquarters personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Coast Guard, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the State 
Department, the Treasury, all the other de- 
partments and agencies, the Congress, all 
would go. 

Such a possibility would appeal to the 
diabolic rule-or-ruin cunning of the would- 
be world conquerors. 

Suppose the bomb finds its target. 

Do we have duplicate defense plans hid- 
den away and a skeleton staff that is safely 
dispersed and can act immediately to or- 
ganize the counterblow that will retaliate 
in kind? 

Are men snd war plans out of the prime 
danger zone who could act to safeguard the 
Nation in the face of the paralysis of Gov- 
ernment? 

Who will command? We can trust our 
military in the field to instant action. But 
this is a civilian government. Who will they 
lock to for orders and supplies? 

The hydrogen bomb compels such ques- 
tions. It compels that agonizing reappraisal 
not alone of our alliances but of our do- 
mestic preparations. 

The law of succession stops with 13 peoa- 
ple— vice President, Speaker, President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the 10 Cabinet 
members. It should go on through the Fed- 
eral Establishment and even the State gov- 
ernors, to make sure proper authority is 
provided for the crisis. 
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There are enough retired former Chiefs 
of Staff to reconstitute a new Joint Chiefs. 
Provision should be made either for their 
immediately resuming office, or others in the 
field taking office, to give the military au- 
thorized direction. 

Every necessary function of Government 
to wage war should be duplicated with skele- 
ton staffs completely familiar with all de- 
tails who can take over should their supe- 
riors be destroyed. 

This Nation and the free world which looks 
to it for leadership must be assured that no 
single obliterating bomb or a number of 
such bombs. can destroy our ability to re- 
taliate, to destroy, and to send to perdition 
thote who would launch the sneak attack 
that would set the world on fire. 


Injustice to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
wage ceiling in the Social Security Act 
imposes not one but two inequities upon 
people who thought they would benefit 
under this program. ‘Those who are 
obliged to continue at work must not 
only forfeit their benefits, but are obliged 
to continue to contribute their social- 
security taxes to the program, although 
they do not receive one cent in added 
benefits for these contributions when 
they finally retire. Congress ought, in 
my judgment, to eliminate one or the 
eaer of these inequities, and preferably 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
today a letter from a correspondent in 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., which accurately 
reflects, I believe, the sense of dismay 
and resentment caused by these provi- 
sions in the act. How long are we going 
to allow them to remain? 

Jackson HeEicuts, N. Y., 
February 3, 1953. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OETERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Under date of 
January 27, you wrote to Mr. John J. Rear- 
don of Jackson Heights Fost, 298, American 
Legion, and sent him enclosed with your 
letter, a copy of the bill H. R. 1406. 

I operate from the same office as Mr. Rear- 
don and I am writing this letter because I 
think from the way the bill reads, as I inter- 
pret it, I am personally seriously affected by 
the law passed a year ago. 

Up to that time, I had been paying into 
social security for about 10 years and under 
the old law, no matter what my earnings 
were, I was entitled to collect monthly pay- 
ments and s0 was my wife who was also over 


Early in 1952 when I was advised of the 
change in the law and had already recelved 
a couple of months payments, I found it nec- 
essary, and was so advised by the adminis- 
trator in my area since I live at 309 West 103d 
Street, Manhattan, that I return the pay- 
ments which were made to me and that all 
checks thereafter would stop, if I thought I 
could earn an average of 675 a month in the 
year 1952. 

I thought then, and I think now, although 
I have returned the payments in 1952 which 
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had been made to me, that this was an un- 
fair law to pass after I had turned 65 merely 
because a real-estate broker was to be in- 
cluded in social security so that not only 
did payments stop in January 1952, but 1 
now find myself with a notice from the 
social-security office that I am to make a re- 
port on my earnings for 1952 and will be 
advised, based on these earnings, what con- 
tribution I should make to the social-security 
fund. I think this is not only unreasonable, 
gô far as I am concerned or anyone else over 
65, prior to the passage of the new act and 
have asked a nephew of mine, who is an 
attorney, to check into the question whether 
such a Jaw can be construed as retroactive 
and in violation of my rights. 

However, I want to congratulate you in 
having pointed out in your bill, as you 
state in your letter, “The ceiling imposed on 
65-to-75-year-old beneficiaries is so patently 
unfair in my judgment as to require action 
as soon as possible.” 

I shall be very grateful if you would kindly 
keep me posted and advise me if there is 
anything else I can do to bring about a 
change to clear the atmosphere. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL S. Tonacx. 


Rightwing Papers Need Rightwing Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article that appeared 
in Human Events for March 17. The 
article has considerable merit and the 
writer puts his finger on a very important 
subject: 

RIGHTWING PAPERS NEED RictttwinG WRITERS 
(By Handicapper) 

A few weeks ago Drew Pearson, in a con- 
fidential aside to his public, mentioned a 
conversation with President Eisenhower at 
the Paris GHQ of NATO in 1952. “I had 
the temerity to point out,” wrote Pearson, 
“that his chief problem as President would 
be with the isolationist wing of the Repub- 
lican Party, the China lobby, and one of its 
chief spokesmen, Senator McCarty.” 

A politician wiser to the tricks of the trade 
than Mr. Eisenhower was at that time might 
have suspected what Pearson was trying to 
convey; namely, that unless Eisenhower and 
his administration played second fiddle to 
the Fair Deal Democrats, Eisenhower could 
expect a steady drumfire from liberal col- 
umnists, pink Washington correspondents, 
and eggheaded commentators. Pearson re- 
ported that the Ike of 1952 listened carefully, 
but it was obvious from the questions he 
asked that he did not understand that phase 
of the problem ahead of him. Today, of 
course, he certainly should understand it. 

Indeed he should. Even since Eisenhower 
was sworn into office—rather, ever since his 
nomination—the general has been relentless- 
ly pursued.by a group of Fair Deal reporters 
and commentators whose objective is to 
sucker the President into statements and 
acts which will divide the Republican Party 
and thereby make straight the way for Adlai 
Stevenson, or some other crypto-libernl Mes- 
siah, to march into the White House. Those 
who read the efforts of Pearson, les freres 
Alsop, Tom Stokes, Marquis Childs, or Ros- 
coe Drummond, not to mention the works 
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of several White House reporters, realize that 
the campalgu is on. 

But the astounding aspect of this well- 
olled anti-GOP and antl-Eisenhower propa- 
ganda drive is that it is made possible by con- 
servative and Republican newspaper pub- 
lishers and sponsors of radio and television 
broadcasts, who worked like crazy to get 
Truman out of the White House and Etsen- 
hower in. Millions of readers ond listeners 
throughout the United States are assailed 
daily by skillful it often pompous Fair Deal 
propaganda paid for by rich and presumably 
anti-Fair Deal sponsors. 

This battle goes back to the 1952 Eisen- 
hower campaign, when, on the basis of some 
irresponsible statements about Dice Ntxox's 
private finances, the Falr Deal commenta- 
tors attempted to blow the GOP campaign 
out of the water bofore it had more than 
cleared the breakwater. It has persisted 
with endless variations through the Presi- 
dent's press conferences and up and down 
the congressional committee hearing rooms, 
from one dublous crisis to the next, until 
it would seem that the education of Dwight 
Eisenhower ought to be complete. 

Invariably, or almost trivariably, the boys 
palm off their propaganda as if thelr purpose 
Was ta save Eisenhower from bad advice by 
Isolationists and other wicked goldbrick 
salesmen. Attorney General Brownell’s rev- 
elations of Harry Dexter White's real iden- 
tity was described by Marquis Childs as “a 
two-edged sword.” He feared that many 
who were behind Mr. Eisenhower in the cam- 
Pulgn last year believed he would end the 
divisiveness and distrust, It seems the ex- 
posure of a Red spy in the Truman fold was 
a form of—you guessed it—McCarthylsm. 
Tom Stokes allowed how the White affair 
indicated that the GOP's dirty political slip 
Was showing. 

To Roscoe Drummond, the squabble be- 
tween Secretary of the Army Stevens and 
Joe McCarrHy represents the peak of irre- 
Sponsiblilty, although he doesn't say just 
how. Even a Fair Dealer can hardly have 
forgotten the Pearl Harbor investigations, 
the hearings to probe the firing of MacAr- 
thur, or even the Truman committee to ride 
herd on the armed services during World 
War IL The irresponsibility, therefore, 
Would appear to consist in Jog MCCARTHY'S 
Thetoric, and not in the right of Congress 
to ask questions of brigadier generals. The 
irresponsibility of the gentiemen of the press 
Who represented the Army as surrendering 
to McCartHy is something which has to be 
left to the consciences of our gullible press 
lords. They bought it. 

It was largely in Republican, or crypto- 
Republican, newspapers that the Alsop 
brothers launched their time bomb against 
Dr. Clarence Manion, of Notre Dame, who 
und agreed to serve as Chairman of the Com- 
Mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Dr. Manion's views are mainly those of Eisen- 
hower's 1952 campaign contributors, not to 
Mention the speechmakers and the Repub- 
lican platform. To the Alsops, Dr. Manion 
Was a professional orator before .extreme 
rightwing Republican audiences, For ex- 
treme rightwing read anti-Fair Deal. Nev- 
erthezess, out went Dr. Manion, apparently 
for sponsoring the sorely needed Bricker 
&mendment. For once the column cabal ap- 
Peared to have allies inside the stockade. 

Also, according to Pearson, it is n 
to save the President from the China lobby— 
Meaning those who stand behind our firm 
ally. Chiang Kai-shek, as opposed to the 
diplomats who still plot an Asiatic Munich, 
In plugging the familiar anti-Chiang line, 
Pearson managed to touch up at least four 

nators and to accuse Mr. Eisenhower of 
Tepudiating his Secretary of State in behalf 
Of the China lobby. The President's adher- 
ence to the firm American policy toward 

na seemed disappointing to Pearson. He 
deported (April 25, 1953) that he had earlier 
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tipped off the President to the inequities 
of the China lobby's pet Senators, but the 
President, then new in politics, expressed 
incredulity that United States Senators 
would accept campaign expenses from the 
China lobby. It could be, of course, that 
Mr. Eisenhower was not so new in politics 
as to regard Pearson as the best available 
tutor in the art. 

Of course “McCarthyism” is the catalytic 
agent by meant of which the Falr Deal press 
crowd hopes to encompass the fall of Eisen- 
hower and the defeat of the Republican ad- 
ministration. Every presidential press con- 
ference must postpone important news 
while the little group of Fair Deal trouble- 
makers goes through the routine of leading 
the President into trouble. Up to now he 
has managed to cakewalk over the mined 
field with considerable skill, 

But If he expresses the view that congres- 
sional committees should not use rough 
language to Army officers, or that it would 
be unfair to say that all Democrats are tral- 
tors, the newspapers (including “right-wing” 
newspapers) can be relied on to report next 
day that Eisenhower has rebuked McCartuy, 
or “showed his displeasure” with MCCARTHY, 
or indicated that next week he will give 
McCartny the business. It seems that 
(Stewart Alsop) “McCarthyism and its twin, 
McLeodism, are reducing all but the brav- 
est American foreign representatives to tim- 
id automatons.” 

Therefore it is the duty of the Fair Deal 
propagandiss to push McCartHy down the 
President's throat until he decides to be 
“master of his own house“ —meaniug an in- 
strument of the Fair Dealers in their cam- 
paign to smash the GOP. “Disinterested 
journalists” in Washington even go so far 
as to make the daily McCartny stary out of 
whole cloth. Thus somebody mouse-trapped 
McCartuy into snapping at Secretary of De- 
tense Wilson by misrepresenting what Wil- 
son had said about Communists in the 
Army. Actually what Wilson sald was 
largely an endorsement of McCarruy’s 
efforts. 

In the same package with the fiction that, 
on account of “McCarthyism,” American 
writers live in such fear and trepidation that 
they never know whether the Book of the 
Month Club is going to take their next book, 
the left-of-center columnists include this 
one: That congressional investigations are 
ruining our reputation abroad. “The effects 
of McCarthyism is spreading doubt and dis- 
trust of America in Europe cannot be dis- 
puted” (Marquis Childs). 

Mr. Brownell’s re-exposure of the late 
Harry Dexter White, also according to Mr. 
Childs, was calculated to cause Europeans to 
feel that we lacked “political maturity and 
sobriety.“ Walter Lippmann and Mrs. Roose- 
velt have beaten their breasts mournfully 
over the destruction of American prestige by 
McCartuy and his Uk. Lippmann hysteri- 
cally urged the President to go out and chal- 
lenge McCartuy on the ground that other- 
wise McCarty will “go on until he is master 
of the party.“ In other words, Let's you 
and him fight!" 

On this matter of who ts responsible for 
the alleged loss of America’s good name 
abroad and the terror that walketh at noon- 
day in Grub Street, we have some inteersting 
recent testimony. After one of the Senator's 
hearings, a former Communist, Peter A. Gra- 
gis, who had been employed in the plant of 
the Federal Telecommunications Laboratory 
at Nutley, N. J., sald, according to the New 
York Times (March 11), that “he was cer- 
tain that other former Communists would 
also come forward to tell their stories if they 
were not deterred by stories that Senator 
McCartuy would ‘abuse and crucify’ them. 
Mr. Gragis said a false picture had been 
painted by ‘left-wing and Communist news- 
papers’ and even by ‘respectable newspapers.” 
In the latter group he named the New York 
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Herald Tribune, Newsday (Long Island) and 
the Washington Post.” 

If respectability consists in printing dis- 
torted accounts of congressional investiga- 
tions, thereby deterring reformed Commun- 
ists from coming forward to aid in thwarting 
the Red conspiracy in our midst, then lead 
us to the Penny Dreadfuls! Senator McCar- 
THY’s manners in public may not be as suave 
as those of some of his hoity-toity critics, 
but, like the geese of the Capltoline, he is 
doing his best to warn the Republic of its 
danger. Somehow or other the painted em- 
barrassment of our columnar friends in the 
face of the supposed disapproval of refined 
and “neutralist” Europe will have to be en- 
dured. So will the stunned dread of intel- 
lectuals who would rather leave a Com- 
munist cell in the Army undisturbed than 
hear sharp words addressed to a general! 
unless, of course, the gentral happened to be 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The left-wing purpose of inflating Mo- 
Carthyism" beyond ang semblance of reality 
is to discredit and eventually destroy the in- 
vestigatory powers of Congress. If MCCARTHY 
should go under, the boys would promptly 
set up Jenner in the next alley, and so on 
down the line until the last man with the 
guts to challenge the NKVD operatives in 
our midst had been disposed of. Just how 
this transparent Kremiin objective is trans- 
ferred to the intellectuals and egg-headed 
columnists who are not Communists—and 
to the rich publishers, also not Communists, 
who pay the Fair Deal columnists—is the 
mystery of the present time. 

If the conservative, extreme right-wing” 
Tories who own most of the newspapers or 
advertise their wares on the radio want to 
“give both sides“ by sponsoring Fair Deal 
columnists, well and good. These journalists 
are capable and persuasive men who have 
some popular following. Nobody wants to 
see them begging for bread. 

But is it unreasonable to expect the news- 
papers actually to give both sides? They 
might expose their customers also to the en- 
lightening influence of David Lawrence, 
Raymond Moley, George Sokolsky, Frank R, 
Kent, and a few others who can still write 
the news without first asking themselves, 
“Would F. D. R. like it?“ Many newspapers 
publish these conservative commentators, 
but I have an idea that statistics will prove 
that even Mrs. Roosevelt has more out- 
lets,” and in conservative newspapers, too, 
than any of the “extreme rightists” just 
mentioned! 

Really, the moderate conservative Amerl- 
can press needs to get on to itself. “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” 
excapt on loaded alfalfa. Something needs 
to be done to persuade conservatives that it 
isn't smart to spend 20 years trying to get a 
Republican administration and then pay 
New Deal columnists to get the Democrats 
and left-wingers back in again. 


Political Fate of Those Who Voted For 
and Against Labor-Management Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, following 
is what might be said to be the political 
death rate or at least the political fate 
of those in the House and Senate who 
voted for and against the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Wood bill, and the Case bill. To 
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put it another way, the continuity and 
longevity of the lifeline of those Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who voted 
for law and order in labor-management 
relations is encouraging. 

It will be of special interest to the new 
Members of Congress, especially the 156 
Members of the House who have not 
voted on such legislation. They will have 
an opportunity to vote on the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments soon. They will be in- 
terested to know what happened to those 
who preceded them who recorded their 
votes on such legislation, 

An article which appeared in U. S. 
News & World Report on March 19, 1954, 
follows: 

Do Unions Swinc Evrctions?—Laror SUP- 
port Founn No GUARANTEE OF VICTORY 


Voting agáinst unions may not be such a 
big political risk as sometimes advertised. A 
survey of postwar rolicalls shows: 

More Members of Congress whe voted 
“antiunion” are still around Washinston 
than those who voted “prounion.” 

As a result, this question is being raised: 
Are unions getting a pod return from the big 
money spent on politics? 

Evidence now is being preduced to show 
that the power of labor leaders to swing elec- 
tions is not as great as sometimes claimed. 
Election returns of recent years, when viewed 
against the voting records of Members of 
Congress, indicate that American voters tend 
to be rather independent of voting pres- 
sures from organized labor. 

Analysis of these election returns leads to 
the conclusion that, more often than not, it 
is politically safe to vote against labor lend- 
ers on legislation pending in Congress. What 
is shown is that more Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been defeated for public oce 
after voting for union-supported measures 
than after voting against such measures. 

This analysis is contnined in a study pre- 
pared by a private croup and now being cir- 
culated among some members of Congress. 
The study is entitled, "What. Happened To 
Members of Congress Who Voted on Labor 
Issues?” It covers the voting records of all 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on three major pieces of labor leg- 
islation that were before Congress in 1946, 
1947, and 1949. The report shows how Mem- 
bers of Congress have fared at the polls since 
voting on these labor bills, 

LABOR'S INFLUENCE 
The study proves to the satisfaction of 
those who manė it that labor leaders “do not 
the power to remove elected repre- 
sentatives who oppose their will.” It fur- 
ther indicates to those who made the study 
that elections usrunlly are decided on issues 
other than those stressed by labor groups. 

Contrary to the belief of many politicians, 
influence of unions does not necessarily 
follow a geographic pattern, the report also 
indicates. Prolubor Senators and Congress- 
men are not always sure of victory even in 
highly industrialized areas. Conversely, a 
Member of Congress with a voting record 
that labor considers 100-percent antiunion 
finds himself winning handily in the same 
kind of industrial areas, 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft's reelection 
in 1950 is an example. Union leaders con- 
sidered Senator Taft to be labor's No. 1 enemy 
and went all out to beat him that year. Yet 
he won eusily and showed majorities in his 
State's industrial cities. The situation in 
Penneylvania also ls cited. Voters of that 
industrial State defeated two Senators who, 
in 1946, consistently supported the union 
line. 

VOTERS’ REACTIONS 


The report cites an example in Illinois. A 
Senator from lilinois who voted against the 
union leaders was defeated in 1948, while an- 
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other Senator who sometimes voted with 
labor and sometimes against it was defeated 
in 1950. In Michigan, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin, since 1946, the voters have returned all 
Senators who consistently opposed the labor 
line, the report notes, 

Rocky Mountain States were once repre- 
sented by a bloc of Senators with prounion 
voting records, but the report cites a swing 
away from labor in Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 
Nevada, on the other hand, has two Senators 
who voted with labor consistently on the 
three issues used as a test, while a prolabor 
Representative was defeated in 1952. 

Changes in some Southern States also are 
noted in the report. A Tennessee Senator 
who voted against labor leaders has been 
replaced by one who voted prolubor in House 
and Senate. The other Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the report states, sometimes favored, 
sometimes oppnsed labor's viewpoint, but he 
was replaced by a former House Member with 
a similar voting record. 

As further indication that votes on labor 
questions do not necessarily determine the 
success or failure of a candidate, the report 
points to results in Georgia. Here two Con- 
cressmen who voted against the labor line 
were defeated in 1946, but were replaced 
by men whe since then have voted against 
union leaders. Another example is given: A 
district in South Carolina has changed Rep- 
resentatives from time to time, but all have 
voted against the union leaders since 1946. 

Sentiment In Congress at present, as re- 
vealed in votes of those recorded earlier on 
labor measures, is shown to be predominantly 
opposed to the views of the labor leaders, 
In the present Senate 78 of the 90 Members 
have taken a stand on labor bills, either by 
votes in the Senate or by their votes In the 
House before moving to the other Chamber. 
The breakdown shows that 45 of these Sen- 
ators voted consistently against bills advo- 
cated by unions, 9 had a varied voting record, 
and 24 consistently lined up with the unions, 

Of the 435 Members of the present House, 
279 are shown to have voted on labor bills. 
Of these, 141 have voted consistently against 
unions, 84 have voted with union leaders, 
and 54 have been “inconsistent,” The re- 
port puts a Member of Congress in the in- 
consistent“ column if he failed to take a 
position on any of the bills or if he voted 
with labor leaders on some and against them 
on others. 

The study of voting records used for its 

-first test a labor bill introduced in 1946 by 
Francis Cask. of South Dakota. He then 
was a Representative, now is a Senator. The 
Case bill restricted union activities, was 
passed by Congrets and vetoed by President 
Truman. In the House the vote on sustain- 
ing the veto was used as a test, and in the 
Senate the test vote was on passage of the 
bill. 


Enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 


provided two more tests for those who made. 


the study. Votes in the Senate and House 
on overriding a Presidential veto were used. 
The remaining tests were on legislation in 
1949. In that year the Senate blocked a 
move to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act by 
adopting a substitute measure offered by 
Senator Taft. In the House a major test 
came on a bill introduced by Democrat Jonn 
S. Woon, a Representative from Georgia. His 
bill, a substitute for a repeal measure, was 
adopted but later returned to committee. 
This latter vote is used as a test in the 
study. Union leaders wanted the bill re- 
committed as a means of killing it. Out of 
it all no changes were made in Taft-Hartley 
in 1949. 
FIFTY-TWO SENATORS VOTED ANTILABOR IN 1949; 
STILL IN OFFICE; 38 

The 1949 votes provided the latest big tests 
in Congress on labor legislation. 

In the Senate the Taft bill—opposed by 
labor—passed by a vote of 51 to 42, with 
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34 Republicans and 17 Democrats support- 
ing it. Two other Senators were paired, 
one in favor of the bill. the other against, 
The study includes those who expressed 
themselves for or against the bills in pairs, 
as well as those who actually were registered 
as voting. 

Of the 52 who declared themeolves against 
the labor leaders on the Taft bill, 38 are 
shown to be still in the Senate. Six were 
defeated for reelection or for other public 
offices. One went to a State court post, 2 
retired, and 5 died in office. 

Voting against the bill, and backing la- 
bor's position, were 8 Republicans and 35 
Democrats. Of these, 25 still are Senators, 
and 12 have been defeated for public office, 
Two were appointed or elected to other 
offices, 1 retired. and 3 died in office. 

On A percentage basis, the report finds 
that 73 percent of the Senators who voted 
against the labor leaders remain in the Sen- 
ate, compared with 58 percent of those who 
voted for the labor viewpoint. Twelve per- 
cent ot the antilabor group have been de- 
feated while 28 percent of the prolabor Sen- 
ators lost at the polls. 

The House test in 1949 came on the Wood 
bill. Labor won the test by a score of 212 to 
209, when the bill was returned to com- 
mittee, where it died. On that test, 18 Re- 
publicans, 193 Democrats and an American 
Labor Party member voted to support the 
union leaders, Four others were paired 
for recommittal. These 216 prolabor votes 
divide up like this: 118 still are in the House, 
65 were defeated, 10 went to other offices, 
12 retired, and 11 died in office, 

On record against the labor leaders in this 
move were 150 Republicans and 63 Demo- 
crats. Of these, 149 still are in the House, 
while 12 met defeat. Eleven went to other 
offices, 30 retired, and 11 died in office. 

The report scores it this way: 55 percent 
of the prolabor members are still in the 
House, against 70 percent who opposed the 
labor leaders on this recommittal move, 
Thirty percent of the prolabor members met 
defeat, compared with 6 percent opposed to 
the labor position. 

Of the six major tests listed in the report, 
a House vote in 1947 was the only one where 
the antilabor group subsequently suffered 
a higher ratio ef defeats at the pools than 
did the prolabor group. 
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What happened to those who had the cour- 
age to vote their own convictions and 
oppose the dictates of the PAC 


SENATE 


Dofented at 


polls Now in Senate 


With Acainst 


PAC 


With |Against 
PAC | PAO 


Taseage of Case bill 
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Override Taft-Hurt- 
loy voto (1147)... .. 
Passage of Labor- 
Munarenent Re- 
kit ion Act (1 


HOUSE 


Defeated at 
polis 


Override Case bill 
veto (100% 
Override Tuft-Hart- 
Jey veto (147)... 
Recommit Wood bill 
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Nor — The romanining Members were ap 
elected to another office, retired, or died in o 


Inted or 
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1946 Senate—Recapitulation of vote on passage of Case bill 
[Passed May 25, 1947, 40 to 29] 


Nay— With labor bosses 


Absent or general pair 
inconsistently 


Total declared positions. 
Now in Senate 


Cc / T ead A 
Defeaind and resisti 


Vote dust in House by Members now in Bohate. 


‘Includes LaFotlette (Progressive). 

3 Mitchel of . was B oe ented to the T. 8. Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the og Heep of Wallgren and served from Jan. 10, 1945, until bis resignation 
Dee. 25,1916, Fia was an ansuecess(ul candidate for election to the U. S. Senate in 1046; clected to Bist Cong.; not a candidate for renomination in 1052 uusuccess(ul candidate 
er Governar of Washington in 1952, 


1947 Senate—Recapilulalion of vole to override velo of Taft-Hartley 
[Overridden June 23, 1947, 68 to 25) 


Absent or general pair 
inconsistently Total 


Members 
Republican} Democrat 


Total declared positions......--..--.--.-- 3 
Kow in Senate 
N 
Died Otice. 


= 
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—:. . hid 
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Tat 
Defeated pd Yenlented aoan kanena 


ak | san-t 


Ae cast in House by Members now in Senate 


1949 Senale—Passage of Labor-Management Relations Act 
[Passed June 30, 1949, 51 to 42} 


Yea—Against labor Nay— With labor Absent or general pair 
bosses bosses Bently 


ions 


— — * 


Leh. vote cust 


dor, A eee ne a 
1 Jointed or elected 


Retina ees 
Ding iu terese —— ( 


OBOE RT 


Dey CCC a 


ccc 


WOOD BILL 


Against recommittal 


2— —.— 


* Wagner of Now York resigned June 28, 1949, 
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1946 House—Recapitulation of vote to override President's veto af Case bill 
[Defeated June 11, 1946, 255 to 135] =. — 


90 
38 
8 
2⁄4 
22 
7 


8 


3 Now Moxico at large, Pennsylvania 30, and Virginia 5. Ineludes Marcantonio (American Labor Party). 


Nore.—25 Members were defeated for an elective office and snbsequently elected to such an office. They are shown in the detailed listing which follows immediately um 
8 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Okishoma, Pennsylvania, South Rent ei 
est Virginia, and W iscunsin. 


1947 House—Recapilulation of vote to override velo of Taft-Hartley 
{Overridden June 20, 1047, 331 to 83} 


Absent or general pair 


Yea—Against labor 
bosses inconsistently 


Nay—With labor Total 


Total 
Members 


1 Maryland 3, Michigan 11, Pennsylvania 8, and Washington 3. 
Includes Marcantonio (American Labor Party). 


Nrn. id Members were defeated for an elective office and subsequently elected to such an office. They are shown in the dotaWed listing which follows immediately under 
the following Statos: Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah and Wisconsin, 


1949 House—Recapitulation of vote to recommil Wood bill 
[Agreed to May 4, 1949, 212 to 209] 


Total 


with 9 75 bosses against ie bosses | 
Members 


Republican) Democrat Republican] Democrat ach Democrat 
r 165 1256 
Declared 3 3 1 6 


2 


A New York 2 and Pennsylvania 22. 
Includes Marcantonio (American Labor Party). 


Nore.—17 Members were defeated for an elective office and subsequently elected 8 They are shown in the detailed listing which follows i ODAS under 
Califoruia, Connecticut, Idaho, Llinuis, Michigan, Michigan, — 7 10 y 


tho following States; York, Oklaboma, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
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Should United States Import More? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
thttimous consent to have printed in 
ane Appendix of the Record an article 
ales “Should United States Import 

ore?” written by me and published in 

€ Foreign Policy Monthly Bulletin of 

arch 15, 1954. 

ere being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Soup UNITED STATES IMPORT MORE? 
(By Hon. Grorce W. Maron, of Nevada) 


1 (Enrror's Nore—Senator MALONE, Repub- 

8 Of Nevada, the only industrial engineer 

te T elected to the Senate, has long been in- 

a in problems of foreign trade. He is 

member of the Senate Committees on Fi- 
ce and on Interior and Insular Affairs.) 


è United States should continue to im- 
oe all of the more than 200,000 listed com- 
Odities and materials from foreign coun- 
bane that are needed to supplement our own 
duction, 


angPProximately 100,000 such commodities 
thi, materlals are economically produced in 
bi Nation, and supplemental imports of 
ana materials should be on the basis of fair 
ibi reasonable competition, with the fiex- 

e duty or tariff making up the difference 
Ana oen the wage-standard of living here 
Rbr 


Airin in the chief competitive nation 


teduantitles of more than 100,000 such ma- 
Are being imported from foreign na- 
Without any such duty or tariff, on the 
dui, Ption that such products do not un- 
y displace the products of our workers 
vestors. 


GIVE CASH TO BUY 


ts The mistake of the economic one-worlders 
foes believe that you can force profitable 
in ign trade between two manufactur- 
Bre and processing areas such as the United 
and the European countries. To do 
or through foreign ald or through tariff 
ers 1 concessions reminds me of two barb- 
by n the same block trying to make a living 
shaving each other—when one quits 
Arne the eating money the deal is off. 
the tile I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
United States provides that “The Con- 
z 1 haye power to lay and collect 
impo, dutles., imposts, and excises [tariffs or 
Wien tees! * *; to regulate commerce 
foreign nations.” 
tlonay Songress transferred that constitu- 
throws. sponsibility to the executive branch 
hay ee the 1934 Reciprocal Tariff Act, which 
5 een extended from time to time and 
Th eee on June 12, 1954. 
Sta © executive branch then, through the 
litis, epartment. proceeded to inject a po- 
Orel factor in making agreements with 
n an ations to lower tariffs and duties 
retere ected commodities, with little or no 
9 to the difference in the cost of the 
lere ae and foreign product due to the dif- 
and jn * Wage standard of living here 
coun 5 
ments ave 3 with which such agree 
tare PROFIT OUT OF SWEATSHOP LABOR 
tren Procedure by the State Deparment 
ciple fre of gear the whole economic prin- 
had horde basis of which duties and tariffs 
This br coe been regulated by Congress. 
sis was fair and reasonable competi- 


tiong 
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tion—which took the profit out of sweatshop 
labor. 

Under the 1934 Reciprocal Tarif Act the 
State Department has proceeded for more 
than two decades to remake the industrial 
map of the United States in their own 
image—the Secretary of State deciding 
which of the thousands of industries that 
had grown up in this Nation, in competition 
on the same basis of wages and taxes, should 
be preserved and which should be sacrificed 
on the altar of the one economic world. 

For more than 150 years the people of this 
Nation proceeded to develop the whole coun- 
try in competition with each other, on ap- 
proximately the same basis of wages and taxes 
paid and other factors in proportion, since 
the duties and tariffs regulated by Congress 
on the basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion made up the difference in wages and 
taxes here and abroad, 


PRIVATE CAPITAL DISCOURAGED 


Now after two decades of the political 
manipulation of duties and tariffs by the 
State Department and with the threat of 
further such manipulation by that body 
under the 1934 Recriprocal Tariff Act always 
present, private capital cannot be secured 
for such industrial investments without an 
investigation of all foreign nations to deter- 
mine their ability to compete through the 
use of thier sweatshop labor in direct com- 
petition with American workers and in- 
vestors. 

Let the 1934 Reciprocal Tariff Act expire 
one June 12. The regulation of foreign trade 
would then immediately revert to the Tariff 
Commission, which is an agent of Congress 
and which is directed to recommend duties 
and tariffs based on falir and reasonable 
competition. This simply takes the profit 
out of the foreign sweatshop labor and pro- 
tects the wage-standard of living of the 
American worker and the American investor. 
Such a principle does not stop imports but 
brings them in on the basis of American 
wages and taxes. 

The trade agreements already made re- 
maln in full force and effect after the act 
expires until and unless the President serves 
6 months’ notice of cancellation upon the 
country with which such trade agreement is 
made. 

The history of such agreements is that 
foreign countries with which they are made 
have never kept the spirit of the agree- 
ments but have defeated them through the 
exercise of quotas, specifications, and ma- 
nipulation of their currency values in terms 
of the dollar, including exchange and trade 
permits. 

The trade agreements concluded under 
the 1934 Reciprocal Tarif Act have proved 
a one-way street to divide the markets—the 
basis of our national income—with the 
nations which have low-wage living stand- 
ards. 

Our Increased foreign trade, over the 4.5 
to 5.5 percent of normal trade, has consisted 
of exports of cash and national defense goods 
camouflaged as foreign trade. 

Our chief export is cash. 


The Bryson Bill: H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
a letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by a number of earnest and conscien- 
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tious constituents vitally Interested in 
the sobriety of our Nation, which peti- 
tion, I call to the particular attention 
of Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee: 
Apri, 2, 1954. 
Representative RicHarp H. Porr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Porr: Please ask the chairman of 
the House Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
Committee to grant a hearing on the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 1227), and please vote for it. 

Please present this petition to the House 
of Representatives and have a note made 
of it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Serena Lee Board, Mrs. Idella C. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Marguerite E. Dillon, 
Mrs. Lydia M. Sink, Hillie L. Viar, Al- 
bert S. Viar, Mrs. C. F. Worley, Mrs. J. 
C. Petitt, Mrs. E. C. Page, Mrs. G. E. 
Akers, Mrs. H. V. Mims, Mrs. C. W. 
Adams, Mrs. A. C. Boyd, Mrs. Thos. H. 
Lambdon, Mrs. Leah Vaughan, Mrs. G. 
W. Custer, G. W. Custer, 


Address by Hon. Warren G. Magnuson, 
of Washington, Before the Airline 
Medical Examiners Association’s An- 
nual Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, March 27, the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] de- 
livered an address at the annual ban- 
quet of the Airline Medical Examiners 
Association. This association is com- 
posed of doctors who carry a great share 
of the responsibility for safety of pas- 
sengers in civil aviation, They examine 
pilots to insure that they meet the 
physical standards set by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Association. 

The senior Senator from Washington 
has been interested in civil aviation 
throughout his congressional service. He 
is especially well-informed on all aspects 
of aviation as his remarks to the Airline 
Medical Examiners Association dem- 
onstrate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress sy Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, OF 
WASHINGTON, BEFORE THE AIRLINE MEDICAL 
EXAMINERS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL BANQUET, 
Saturpar, Marcu 27 
It is a very real pleasure and privilege to 

attend this anual meeting of your associa- 

tion—particularly this one because it repre- 
sents the 25th aniversary of unified action 
in this comparatively new field of medicine. 

It also is the seventh annual observance of 

your formal organization—the formal organ- 

ization of men primarily interested in civil 

aviation medicine. à 
Furthermore, we are just ending the 50th 

year of powered flight. Your 25th anniver- 

sary celebration, however, does not cover the 
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entire span of medical influence and support 
of aviation. 

For many years haye had had s deep in- 
terest in aviation and in 2 blag i 
of ar for high-altitude flying. ow, 
therefore. that the hand of the psysiologist, 
the physicist, and the men in the clinic has 
been ever preesnt since man got the notion 
that he too should make like the birds. 

‘There are over 2,000 members in your as- 
sociation. Though too few people know It, 
we the flying public, depend upon you for 
our personal safety as well as the preserva- 
tion of our property, This is a responsibility 
that, I am sure, none of you take lightly. 

It is largely through your efforts that avia- 
tion has been made safe and by the same 
token will be made safer in the future. You 
have not attained your safety recorda by 
daydreaming or by wishful thinking—but 
by the sound application of the principles 
of medicine to this unique feld. 

I think that one of the highest tributes 
that can be paid to you as physicians is the 
fact that. while treating your individual pa- 
tient and advising him of safety practices, 
you are at the same time providing for the 
public safety—for which individual pilots 
are collectively responsible. 

I am not trained in the field of medicine. 
I do know, however, that you are often de- 
prived of one of your major sources of 
therapy. Many, times you cannot encourage 
the pilot, who is your patient, to continue in 
his chosen vocation. 

In those cases you are called upon to weigh 
the public welfare against the welfare of the 
individual. In these cases you must exercise 
the greatest of professional skill in diverting 
your patient's energies and channeling them 
to where both the individual and the public 
interest will be served. 

You cannot take this responsibility lightly. 
You cannot perform it unless you have the 
proper working tools. You cannot discharge 
it until you have acquired the experience to 
properly evaluate the needs and interests of 
everyone concerned. 

These days of international turmoil bave 
dictated that our Nation maintain a strong 
and every-ready Defense Establishment. Of 
necessity, therefore, the military has a preat 

bility in aviation and a parallel re- 
sponsibility in military avatation medicne, 
Yet, if you take Inventory, you will find that 
the military looks to civilian aviation medi- 
cine to develop standards and criteria which 
will be of assistance to an already hard- 
pressed, though excellent defense organiza- 
tion. In short, civil aviation medicine is a 
laboratory, from which comes information 
and practices, as vital to the military as to 
civil aviation needs. 

One of the great privileges of our democ- 
Tracy is that of constant self-examination. 
By this process, we determine whether our 
methods are sound, whether they are in step 
with progress and changing conditions, 
whether our results are what we have a right 
to expect, and whether improvements can be 
mace. 

We are in the age of jet propulsion. Soon 
the jet liner will be on our airways. The de- 
mands on pilots who man there giants will 
be infinitely greater than those of the old 
DC-3 workhorse, or even our presentday 
stratocruisers and connies. 

The front office of the Boeing stratoliner 
zoon will be as outmoded ag the old joy-stick 
and rudder-bar ass¢mbly. 

Are you in medicine prepared, first to pre- 
Scribe, and then to assess, the physical and 
other human requirements that will be need- 
ed for safe performance? Do you know how 
to advice the passengers on intercontinental 
flights and on transportation of the aged and 
infirm? What measures are you taking to be 
sure that horse-and-buggy methods are not 
applied to the jet age of flight? 

There are questions that I know concern 
you. They are questions the answers to 
which you must help us find. 
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I have been following with great interest 
the question of plot aging. I know this 
problem is causing you great concern. I, ot 
coure, am aware of the recommendation of 
General Doolittia’s airport commission— 
the recommendation that your association 
be invited to participate in a study of pilot 
aging and allied problems. Such a study 
could could be extended to include most 
any medical project designed to add to safety 
in air transit and to the protection of lives 
and property. 

One authority has defined the airplane 


fight as beginning with the packing of the 


suitcase, The fight ends when the paasen- 
ger unpacks his bags at the end of the trip. 

This is anothcr way of saying that you in 
aviation medicine must discover ond analyze 
all factors that might influence the well- 
being of pilots and passengers—from the time 
they leave home until they return. Your 
sphere of influence is great and your re- 
sponsibilitics certainly cannot be regarded 
as few. 

Fred Lee, to my left, has been In aviation 
for many more years than he cares to re- 
member. He is to be congratulated on his 
lendership in the establishment of a com- 
mission for the study of Federal medical re- 
sponsibility. Such a study is needed to de- 
temine the proper role of Government in this 
field. There are some who feel that the 
Federal Government should not intervene in 
the physical standards for civil aviation. 
‘There are others who would make the stand- 
ards so restrictive that even Superman could 
net qualify. 

I was surprised to learn that the physical 
stancards in civil aviation have not changed 
materially since the beginning of Federal 
regulation of aviation in 1926. There is room 
here to wonder again about horse and buggy 
methods, 

Our requirements must be made workable; 
they must be sensible; they must be accept- 
able to those who are to be governed by 
them; they must be adequate to our necds 
and they must not work undue hardship on 
those who murt comply. 

In the publie interest, once the proper re- 
tirement age for aging pilots has been agreed 
upon, the standards of physical fitness by 
which retirement is granted must be deter- 
mined. The same applies to standards of 
physical fitness for younger pilots. 

When this is done, there must be a means 
of implementing these decisions. There 
must be a program for educeting the public, 
the pilots, and you as physicians, in the 
application of the standards of the per- 
formance, 

Additional legislation may be required. It 
may be necessary to provide more elaborate 
working tools and facilities for training spe- 
cialists in civil-aviation medicine, Certainly, 
we do not want to send boys out to do a 
man's job. 

As I said earlier, General Doolittle has 
recommended that the problem of pilot aging 
be thoroughly studied. If we tuke that rec- 
ommendation seriously and pursue it to its 
logical conclusions, we will not be sending 
boys, but well-trained aviation medical spe- 
Cialists, investigators, and examiners—to do 
a man’s job. 

Aviation has developed so rapidly that 
many of us find it difficult to realize that at 
the beginning of World War II. biplanes 
with fabric wings were still taking off from 
the air carriers of our Navy. Today we are 
Aying Jets capable of astounding speed, at- 
taining high altitudes and with unexpectedly 
great range. 

Civil operations have shown equally spec- 
tacular advances, Clearly our engineers have 
not been lacking in imagination. Facilities, 
funds, and planning were essential for such 
development. 

Parallel programs to provide for the medi- 
cal support of civil aviation were neglected. 
No useful purpose is served in inquiring why 
we have lacked imagination or effectiveness, 
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or both, tn the development of this impor- 
tant field of aviation. Rather, today, we 
should devote effort, attention—yes, and 
money—to overcoming this discrepancy. 

The civilian filght surgeon has areas of 
responsibility which are now commonly 
recognized. Those include: (a) Evaluation 
of the physleal fitness of airmen, (b) main- 
tenance of physical fitness of airmen, (c) 
advising of passenger fitness for air travel, 
(d) instruction of both airmen and pas- 
sengers on the medical aspects (and stresses) 
of flight, (e) community aviation problems. 

As the arts and sciences of aviation medi- 
cine advance, both the scope and the degree. 
of medical responsibility will increase. Far 
greater support will be necessary in over- 
coming the problems which arise with each 
new record in altitude and speed, 

The military already faces the problem— 
in an emergency—of getting a pilot safely 
to earth from 50,000 feet. We will soon have 
a parallel but slightly different problem in 
civil aviation—to get the passengers and 
airmen down safely without special equip- 
ment, N 

The science and art of medicine develops 
at the bedside, as well as in the university 
and teaching hospital, Both are essential. 

I congratulate you on the progress that 
you are making in providing aviation medi- 
cal education and training for civilian phy- 
slelans. Such systematic training will en- 
able you to render increasingly more impor- 
tant service to the community and to na- 
tlonal air commerce, 

It's a big Job and we necd strong support. 
It will require the useful deyelopment and 
judicious utilization of the capacity of pro- 
fessional men. It is a task that cannot be 
accomplished by a few genituses—elther in 
the sciences or the medical arts. The prine 
cipal support must come from the average 
aviation medical physician, since experience 
has shown us that it is to the average phy- 
siclan that we owe the health and well-being 
of Americans today. 

Now, let's look at your work from a pliot’s 
point of view, 

One of the Nation's most vital resources 
is the skill and talents of its pilots, both 
military and commercial. This was proven 
in Korean air battles where American planes 
were manned by veterans of World War I. 
Many of these mon were called back into the 
air because of the Inck of pilots and the 
inability of the Atr Force to attract young 
men to that career, J 

This vital national resource—the talents, 
skills, and know-how—hns been labeled the 
only advantage we had over the Red Air 
Force, 

It is evident that the age level of our milie 
tary and civilian personnel is steadily in- 
creasing. It follows that this association is 
dealing more and more with the problems of 
physical conditions brought on by age. 
Many claim that present regulations are 
completely outmoded—are not attuned to 
problems brought on by the increasing age 
level of our pilot reserve. 

Fatigue limits and physical standards pres- 
ently prevailing are based on antiquated 
studies, outdated insurance mortality rates, 
and other statistics which sadly need to be 
updated, 

Many of you flew here to this convention. 
I, too, am a frequent air traveler. Many of 
you will leave hero by air and return to your 
homes. I could bring 100 pilots into this 
room and put them to a blackboard and 
each one could list over 100 reasons, ex- 
clusive of the medical field, as to why your 
Plane would not reach your return destina- 
tion. Their reasons could be supported by 
statistics equally as reliable as many of the 
medical statistics which are applicd to in- 
dividual pilots. 

Prominent among the problems of age 18 
the coronary case. 

Yet, in all the records of the CAB dealing 
with the analysis of accidents in our com- 
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mercial alr transportation systems, domestic 
and International, there is not one case 
Which lists physical failure as the cause of 
the accident. A large portion of the find- 
ings are termed “pilot error.” This could 
and probably does imply that the chain of 
circumstances may or may not have involved 
Some degree of physical failure or fatigue 
effect. 

The Congress has always given full con- 
Sideration to safety in its actions on any 
aviation legislation. We in Congress are 
continually running into an intangible called 
Calculated risk. 

Every plane that goes aloft carries an un- 
know degree of calculated risk, in design, 
Performance, human judgment, weather 
hazards, structural strength, and even down 
to controversial fore and aft seating argu- 
ments. In the human element, you gentle- 
men are most vitally responsible. 

In this field it appears that you are far 
More conservative than others concerned 
with calculated risks in other components 
Ofaflight. We have 4 engines, surplus struc- 
tural protection, and provisions for 2 pilots, 
both of whom must be well trained and 
Checked in their operation and judgment. 
There have been numerous instances of fail- 
ure of 2 engines during a flight, but never 
any case of 2 physical failures. 

In preserving and protecting and keeping 
Available the vital resource of pilots’ skills 
and talents, it is possible that some atten- 
tion should be given to equity of calculated 
Tisk in mechanical and physical components, 
Pilots argue that one very well might out- 
Weigh the other and that this equity robs 
the Nation of a portion of its advantage in 
Pilot Know-how and skill, 

One airline pilot, the $30-a-year client 
(two $15 physical exams a year) as he is 
Teferred to in the trade, has mentioned to 
me that as recent as 5 years ago, what is 
now called heart attack, was known as acute 
indigestion. It was the pilot's point that 

merely changing the name of this ail- 
Ment the Nation has been deprived of many 

Competent and able pilots. 
The present regulations by which you are 
bound, largely because you have permitted 
the legal profession and other Inymen to 
establish standards under which you work, 
has in the opinion of pilots, changed the 
Profession of an aero medical doctor from 
that of a doctor to a detective. As the pres- 
ent regulations stand, a pilot is automat- 

lly grounded for what a few years ago 
Was termed acute indigestion. Now it’s la- 
beled heart attack. 

We must remember that this $30-a-year 
Client is, also, an $18,000- to $20,000-a-year 
Pilot with family and responsibility. If he 
Submits himself, and truthfully states his 
Case, he is finished in his career. 

Under the reguiations and standards of 
today this pilot will do everything in his 

wer to cover up his experience with the 
acute indigestion. He, in fact, challenges 
You to prove that he has had coronary. This 
is only natural. 

It may be interesting to note some of the 
Changes in insurance rates. Many com- 
Banies now insure pilots at no extra pre- 
mum over that of a nonfiler. Again an 

tance of the medical standards being out- 

ed. 

Studics of fatigue factors, which provide 

© basis for much of today's safety stand- 
rds, were made back in 1984—when we were 
Operating low, slow-flying equipment. To- 
days hich altitude, pressurized equipment, 

tuding jet transportation, still operate 
Under those prehistoric standards. 
You, in the medical profession, have the 
Job of Taising and modernizing today’s med- 
al standards. You must provide the Con- 
ers with up-to-date information which 
WL) enable us to legislate In the best in- 


dest of passengers, pilots, and the national 
detenge. 


— 


In closing, I want to pay my respects to 
Dr. Stovall. As Chief of the CAA's Medical 
Division he has been out in front plugging 
for greater recognition of the importance of 
your work. His efforts are paying dividends. 
Too, I want to thank our good friend, Joel 
Fisher, for the work he has been doing in 
your behalf. 

It's a pleasure to be with you—thanks so 
much for your invitation. 


Protection of American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Way I See It,” written by 
Glenn Lee, and published in the Tri-City 
(Wash.) Herald of March 29, 1954. 
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There being no objection, the article - 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The laboring man Is getting soid down the 
river, says Senator Martone, from Nevada. 

Senator Matone has long been a student 
and an ardent and tireless worker for pro- 
tection of American labor and American in- 
dustry against foreign imports. MALONE 
says that the Republicans have no foreign- 
trade policy. 

Maone has been a critic of what our for- 
eign-trade activity has consisted of for many 
years under the Democrats. From reading 
of Matone’s actions in the Senate from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I can see that he 
thinks there haven't been any changes made 
under the new Republican administration. 

The State Department has made a bunch 
of suckers out of us by getting into an organ- 
ization called the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 7 

Out of all these nations — about 50 to 60 of 
them the good old United States of America 
and Uncle Sam has but one vote. In the 
meantime our American workers and our 
American industries are taxed, and taxed, 
so our money can be sent overseas to be 
poured down ratholes. 

What kind of ratholes? Well we are build- 
ing up the industrial strength and produc- 
tive powers of foreign countries with our 
taxes so they can produce goods cheaply 
and in abundance to sell them to buyers in 
this country at low prices. 

What is the result? In the long run—and 
it won't be too long either—more and more 
laboring people in this country will find 
themselves out of work. More and more 
Plants and factories will fold up and close 
their doors. 

What is the answer? How are we going to 
stop this? Shall we sell ourselves and our 
future to this “one world” or “worldwide” 
trade control and commit suicide, or shall 
we wake up and stop it? 

Senator MALONE says to stop it first of all 
by laying on tariffs to protect American 
labor and then get the Chief Executive and 
the State Department out of the business of 
making these entangling international trade 
agreements to our detriment. 

We recognized Russia officially as a nation 
in 1933 and economically Russia has been 
spreading communism with growing power 
and results in this country. 

Senator MALONE says that the eoonomic 
approach to communism in this country was 
spearheaded by the Harry Dexter White 
crowd in our Government. 
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We have heard a lot about Harry Dexter 
White in the past months. He has been 
put in the same class along with Alger Hiss, 

MALONE ended up his speech in the Senate 
by saying that if the Congress would stand 
on its own feet, and act as it should, by 
running all matters pertaining to foreign 
trade, that he thinks the Republicans would 
soon have a foreign trade policy that would 
protect our country economically. 

In my opinion, Matone is 100 percent 


The New Role of Industry in the Atomic 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address entitled “The New Role 
of Industry in the Atomic Age,” which 
was delivered by Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
before a joint meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Societies in Wilmington, Del., on 
February 23. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Tue New ROLE or INDUSTRY IN THE Atomic 
AcE 


(Address by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, USA 
retired; vice president, Remington Rand, 
Inc., before the Delaware State Engineer- 
ing Society at Wilmington, Del., on Febru- 
ary 23, 1954) 

Gentlemen, there are several reasons why 
I really recl at home here tonight—I am 
among engineers, in whose profession I spent 
so much of my lifetime; I am only a few 
miles from Fort DuPont, where I once served 
many years with the lst United States 
Engineers; I am, geographically speaking, 
almost in the heart of the du Pont Co., with 
which I worked so closely during the war- 
time years when it performed such amazing 
service to our country; and what is most im- 
portant of all, I am among many old and 
valued friends. 

The subject of my talk tonight—The New 
Role of Industry in the Atomic Age—pre- 
supposes two facts: First, that there is an 
atomic age; and, second, that industry has 
a role in it. It does not deal with the ad- 
vantages industry will derive from atomic 
developments, but rather with the responsi- 
bilities industry must shoulder as a result 
of atomic developments. 

I don’t see how anyone can fail to admit 
the first of these. When the first atom 
bomb was exploded in 1945, we all realized 
that it was not only a history-making event, 
but that it could materially change the his- 
tory of the world. Events since that date 
have proved that our anticipations were not 
exaggerated. 

It is the second point that I wish to discuss 
tonight. What is the role of industry in this 
historic period of entrance into a new age? 

When we speak of the atomic age, we 
mean the age of great scientific development, 
which we symbolize by the development of 
atomic energy. It includes the great ad- 
vances of chemistry, physics, and the other 
sciences in our industrial life. It includes 
synthetic fibers, antibiotics, and electronics, 

Let me review briefly some of the changes 
which have resulted from the tremendous 
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electronic developments of the last few years. 
In some of these, elctronic applications to 
business machines, my Own company, has 
played a leading part. 

One of the most important changes in the 
economic side of our existence is the need 
of increased controls—both in the manage- 
ment of business and in the production of 
materials and services which is the primary 
responsibility of business management. * * * 

Among the important new tools we have 
developed are electronic computers, or data 
handling devices. Within the past 5 years 
research and development of these new tools 
of business have brought them out of the 
experimental phase into the stage of pro- 
duction on what may be now regarded as an 
assembly line basis. 

I think it would be worthwhile to take a 
moment of your time to describe exactly 
what these new machines actually do. * * * 

An “electronic brain!“ —or an electronic 
computing system as we prefer to call it— 
is a device that receives information, and 
instructions as to what to do with it; stores 
this information and the instructions in a 
memory device; automatically processes the 
information through various arithmetical 
steps, according to the instructions it has 
received; and finally, prints the results. 

These are the four major steps—receiving, 
storing, processing, and printing—that make 
up practically every kind of electronic com- 
puting device in existence. 

The total process is no different from older 
computing methods. Its great value lies In 
the fact that it can do these things infinitely 
faster than any human or manual method, 
or any other method previously devised. 

. * » * s 


A hundred years ago business and indus- 
try moved at a pace that did not require 
electronic speed in assembling and comput- 
ing data. But today the management of 
a large business must know daily what is 
happening—how many items are being 
made, how many are being sold, which ones 
are in demand and which ones are not in 
demand.. 

Why should we spend so much money 
and time in constant research and devel- 
opment to make things work faster? Would 
it be better to slow down business—rather 
than to build machines to keep up with 
and to increase the present-day pace? Are 
We engaged in a senseless speed-up, like a 
dog chasing its own tail? 

I don’t think we are. This answer is based 
on conditions over which we do not have 
much control. I refer to world conditions. 
Fortunately, we have a kind of Government 
and a way of life in this country through 
which we have developed the highest liv- 
ing standards in the world—and we are 
surrounded by men and governments that 
dislike our way of life primarily because it 
glaringly reflects their own inadequacy. 

Our great advantage lies in two things: 
We have maintained the freedom of the in- 
dividual, and kept alive his initiative; and 
we have created within this framework of 
freedom the most highly productive econ- 
omy the world has ever known. * * * 

The day we begin to lose this advantage, 
our enemies will close in like deyouring 
wolves destroying their weakened leader, 

* 

Much ot our progress has been due to the 
continued and unflagging effort of our en- 
gineers and technicians. * * * It is the kind 
of effort that has created the electronic-com- 
puting devices, in which this Nation leads 
the world, and that has devised the various 
uses of atomic energy, in which we also 
lead the world—at least as far as we 
know. * * * 

Before our entry into World War H. re- 
search into atomic energy had been what 
we call pure, or fundamental research. It 
had no definite foreseeable goal or objec- 
tive, except to learn about the atom. Few 
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people had any idea about what might be 
done with an atom after it was split. 
A few scientists had vaguely regarded the 
split atom as a potential weapon of war, 
But as we entered the war, the vague notion 
became a hard, cold necessity. It was evi- 
dent to some that the Nation which first 
produced an atom bomb might well win 
the war. 

We began to marshal our forces in this 
effort to accomplish something that had been 
only a wild figment of scientific imagination 
a few years before—and we succeeded. 

When we exploded the first atomic bomb 
at Alamogordo, N. Mex., in the summer of 
1945, we created the weapon that brought 
World War II to a sudden and successful end 
and ushered in a new age. 

Today—less than a decade after that ex- 
plosion—we are confronted with bombs that 
make the first blast in New Mexico—and the 
second at Hiroshima, Japan—seem anti- 
quated. 

* . . * . 

Today we face the hydrogen bomb, reputed 
to be 50 times as powerful—the equivalent 
of 1 million tons of TNT. 

For those of you who had some experience 
with the old standard half-pound TNT blocks 
used by the Army engineers, the total ex- 
plosive power of a hydrogen bomb would be 
equivalent to 4 billion such blocks. 

One of the most difficult of the problems 
that face us is a problem of psychology. We 
must reshape our thinking—and I mean both 
military and civilian thinking. The decisive 
battlefield of the next world war—if there Is 
one—may not be in Europe or in Asia. It 
may be in the United States. 

. . . . . 


The war of the future will be one of great 
distances, with guided missiles and weapons 
that will have virtually no limit as to 
ranges—and without the necessity of human 
hands to guide those missiles once they are 
launched. 

They will strike at the homeland—not at 
the front lines. Their goal will be the 
obliteration of industrial centers, destruc- 
tion of the morale of our people—and thus 
the destruction of our capacity and our will 
to fight. 

Make no mistake about this—if an atomic 
war strikes us tomorrow, there will be no 
noncombatants. From one side of the coun- 
try to the other, we will be exposed to at- 
tack. I do not say this in the spirit of 
alarm—because I believe that the enemy is 
Just as vulnerable as we are, and perhaps 
more so. * * * 

We can take certain steps that will mitigate 
against the likelihood of a knockout blow. 
But to do this, we must direct our thinking 
toward global strategy—and away from anti- 
quated concepts of infantry operations and 
wars of position, of Maginot Lines, of 1917 
western fronts, and of Koreas. We must re- 
gard our industrial organization and our Mil- 
itary Establishment as partners in a joint 
enterprise. 

. . . . . 

In order to survive in this global struggle, 
we must develop the internal resources of 
the Nation, speeding up our industrial ca- 
pacity as well as providing the new weapons 
which will strengthen our military capacity. 

Few thinking Americans have had any 
doubt as to the need for the United States 
maintaining her position in this race—al- 
though some who have called themselves 
Americans have sought by every device pos- 
sible to obstruct or vitiate this effort, 

The new tools of industry, and the prog- 
ress we make in the use of such tools—both 
in peacetime industry and in building the 
sinews of national security—will be decid- 
ing factors in this worldwide race for 
supremacy, upon the outcome of which may 
well hang the fate of civilization as we have 
known it, 
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The continued improvement of our eco- 
nomic and industrial production must run 
parallel with improvement in our military 
equipment, One cannot survive without 
the other. 

We are in an all-out struggle for sur- 
vival—and in this total war—whether you 
want to call it hot“ or “cold”—the machines 
and methods that speed up business are as 
vital as the plants that turns out bombs. 

This country has survived the tensions of 
the cold war for one reason only: We are 
still ahead of Russia in the race for the 
development and production of atomic 
weapons. As long as we have the power to 
destroy Russia if she strikes at us—she will 
not strike. Once we lose that power, we 
are lost. 

It is a joint task in which all forces must 
join hands—the men behind the guns, the 
men behind the tools, and the men behind 
the desks. * * Each of us is a cog in the 
American system—the American economic 
machine: the research engineer, who designs 
the product; the manufacturer who makes 
it; the businessman who buys and sells it; 
the soldier who defends our right to pursue 
the way of life that we have come to know 
as American. 

And now I should like to discuss a par- 
ticular phase of this dual responsibility 
which in my opinion is as critical as any 
problem we face today. From a military 
sense, the dispersal of American industry 
became necessary on August 6, 1945—-when 
we exploded the first atom bomb over Hiro- 
shima, Japan, 

That explosion made it possible—through 
the natural development of such a weapon— 
for a nation to win a war in a few hours. 
And it also made it necessary for our country 
to take those steps which would mitigate 
against an enemy striking at us in such a 
way that our defensive strength could be 
destroyed with a single blow. 

. * . * * 

We are faced with new dangers today; 
dangers that did not exist or were not so 
great in the preatomic age. First Is the 
possibility of terrible destruction to our peo- 
ple and to our industrial capacity by atomic 
bombing, by the clandestine introduction 
Into the United States of atomic devices or 
by sabotage in all of its various forms. 
Second is the constantly growing intricacy 
of our industrial life. And third are the 
cumulative effects of the softening influ- 
ences of the last 40 years upon our people. 

There is no need to reiterate the possible 
destruction which could be inflicted by an 
atomic attack, The same is generally true 
of the effects of the clandestine introduc- 
tion of atomic devices once the truth is 
realized that they can be introduced with- 
out too much chance of detection. 

In the past we have not suffered appre- 
clably from attempts at sabotage. We will 
not suffer from them too atly in the 
future provided we are a uni people and 
that we do not have among us too many who 
are anxious for the overthrow of our existing 
form of Government. 

As to stamina, today’s Americans are sim- 
Ply not used to hard physical labor or dis- 
comfort. * * This means that in time of 
war there will be an even greater percentage 
of our people who will not have the will to 
keep on fighting and stuggling when the 
going gets tough. * * * The American people 
have not been really tested against the dis- 
couragement of war since our war between 
the States. Our industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans as well as our operational plans 
must not Ignore these facts. 

What will our people do If a portion of 
the country is suddenly destroyed? * * * 
We must be prepared in our planning for 
possible vast destruction with little or no 
warning in a large number of vital produc- 
tive centers, 
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The national defense is a military prob- - 
lem, but it is also a civilian problem, and 
eed our form of government always will 


Our military doctrine today is apparently 
the doctrine of terrible retribution. We 
Plan on forces capable of striking back at 
the possible enemy with such effectiveness 
that he will not dare attack us. 

With our national philosophy, we will wait 
for the enemy to strike first at us. He will 

at key points—the bottlenecks of prod- 
Ucts vital to our fighting power. We have 
done everything we could as s nation in re- 
Cent years to add to the effectiveness of such 
an action against us. Every time a big 
Manufacturing plant is increased in size, 
instead of being duplicated at a distance, 
We injure our own military strength, for it 
increases our vulnerability to a knockout 
Punch. Let us remember that even the 
Breatest defensive fighters can be beaten by 
an aggressive opponent. 

We must therefore be prepared to main- 

dur productive economy, no matter 
What punishment comes our way, We must 
the ability to continue or resume 
Promptly the production of all essential 
tems. If a lipstick factory is destroyed we 
Survive, although it may hurt the morale 
of our feminine population, But if a fac- 
Producing vital military equipment is 
destroyed. we cannot afford to walt for the 
building and equipping of a new plant, and 
the training of personnel to operate it. 
5 . 


eo of the important things we can do is 
our Industries and our centers of 
Population so that there will be no key 
nts of yulnerability. We had an mumi- 
’ experience recently when the Gen- 
eral Motors plant at Livonia, Ohio, manufac- 
turing an essential automobile part burned 
Own—and a considerable portion of the au- 
tomobiie manufacturing industry in this 
Country was crippled until the lost resource 
Could be replaced. 
There are few important military items 
ree are not produced in large factories. 
of these are isolated to the degree that 
due bomb would be required for each fac- 
tory. Our goal should be to make it im- 
Possible for a single well-placed enemy bomb 
à destroy more than 10 percent of the pro- 
Uction of a single military item. 

. . . . . 
RA Can develop means for defense which 
C will help protect us including 

lan support of military defense, and dis- 
bili. t of industries to reduce the possi- 
10 ty and the effects of a sneak attack such 
a We experienced at Pearl Harbor—we can 

ther take these measures sanely and soberly 
the Sure in our conyiction that we can do 
— Job; or we can remain like sitting ducks 
& pond, waiting for the hunter to shoot. 

Problem—1I prefer to call it our re- 
teenetbility—wilt require the kind of spirit 
Epiri We like to think of as the pioneer 
cou t of our forefathers, who created our 
tr ntry and made possible the strength and 
88 and productive power we have to- 


ori? not think we have to destroy the kind 
that © we have in order to survive. I think 
lakian we take these problems in time 
Pani ag at the situation calmly, and without 
©; realistically, and without fear—we 
Rerap olish u defense that will be invul- 
that cais to N and the power ot reprisal 
make attack virtually suicide fi 
the aggressor, sf 
Bu . . > * 
ed t unless there is some generally accept- 
Well ar le of dispersion—unless cities as 
uge oiustry discourage the building of 
tarpet? ants which can be “sitting duck” 
Will ta zer the enemy—this concentration 
tor our Place, and we will pay the penalty 
against 8 if a knockout blow is struck 
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I have emphasized this idea of dispersion, 
but the principle of preparedness, of course, 
is not confined to dispersion alone. * * * 
If our industries are dispersed, we need new 
methods of controlling the farflung reaches 
of each industrial empire. Plants in Dallas, 
Tex., and Phoenix, Ariz., and Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and in Sioux City and San Francisco, will 
need to be integrated with management— 
perhaps in Detroit, or Chicago, or New York, 
or Cincinnati. 

This integration is being made possible 
by such things as the “giant brains” and 
smaller electronic systems, such as Reming- 
ton Rand's electronic “flight plan storage 
system” which the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has installed at its evaluation cen- 
ter in Indianapolis. 

And so as we move down the corridor of 
changing times—into the age of the atom— 
we find that business and industry can 
march hand in hand with the military men. 
The developments which are being made in 
business and industry are useful not only in 
the forward progress of the world at peace, 
but are essential in preventing any single 
power in that world from destroying or en- 
slaving the rest of the world. 

This should be our dual goal—to move 
forward in the peacetime conquest of the 
material resources of nature and the highest 
development of mankind; and at the same 
time to make ourselves so inyulnerable to at- 
tack by the new and terrible weapons of the 
atomic age, that no nation will risk self- 
annihilation by attacking us. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “Again the Candles Burn at 
Ripon,” published in the Tulsa Tribune 
of March 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGAIN THE CANDLES Burn at RIPON 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

Ripon, Wis., is a typical mid-American 
community of 6,000 people. Tonight Ripon 
is host to distinguished Americans. The 
Vice President is scheduled to make an 
address. And Mr. Leonard Hall, the chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee, 
is to speak. Pageantry will recall the days 
of Republican Party virility. In Ripon, 100 
years ago, the Republican Party was born. 

One hundred years ago Ripon was a small 
community. To accommodate its educa- 
tional needs it had a one-room schoolhouse, 
following the New England pattern that 
school house sheltered every town meeting. 

One hundred years ago there gathered in 
that small schoolhouse 53 citizens who were 
deeply concerned about thelr country. 
Fifty-three Whigs, Pree-Sollers, and Demo- 
crats. The United States was threatened 
with disunity. With or without slavery 
these concerned citizens gathered to insist, 
with Andrew Jackson, “The Union must and 
shall be preserved.” 

These 53 Free-Sollers, Whigs, and Demo- 
crats who had been political opposites in 
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their thinking were resolute in their common 
cause to preserve the Union. They declared 
the need of the hour was a new party, a 
party that would unite the common cause 
of Whigs, Free-Sollers, and Democrats. 

They proclaimed their bond. Small, with 
a cause that was mighty, they called them- 
selves the Republican Party. 

The little schoolhouse at Ripon still stands. 
At that schoolhouse Republicans of national 
note will join with local Republicans to- 
night to ignite a freedom flame, A torch- 
light procession will march through the 
streets of Ripon tonight. Every house in 
Ripon will have a candle at the window and 
the torchbearers will light those candles in 
token of the spirit that brought the little 
patriots together in the schoolhouse 100 
years ago. < 

The people propose to keep this freedom 
flame burning as long as freedom lasts in 
this Republic. 

Fifty-three men with the burning zeal of 
patriots organized the Republican Party 100 
years ago. Now the freedom flame is con- 
ceived and promoted by the women of Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Joseph Farrington, former presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Repub- 
lican Women, launched the idea of the torch- 
light parade and the dramatic reenactment 
of the first Republican meeting 100 years 
ago, The women today are working with 
the same zeal as inspired the patriotic men 
100 years ago. 

The people of Ripon plan to erect a marble 
shelter in which this freedom flame shall 
burn protected from wind and weather that 
might snuff it out. It is a picturesque sym- 
bol. May it spread the fires of freedom today 
as the little band of patriots did 100 years 


ago. 

That little group of farmers, not a name 
known beyond the county lines, broadcast the 
challenge, Whether the broad national pol- 
icy our fathers established, cherished, and 
maintained is to be permitted to descend to 
our sons.” 

They “Resolved, That the maintenance of 
the principles promulgated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and embodied in the 
Federal Constitution are essential to the 
preservation of our republican institutions, 
and that the Federal Constitution, the rights 
of the States, and the Union of the States 
must be preserved.” 

These resolutions are as pertinent today as 
when they were promulgated 100 years ago. 
By both our major parties, the Republicans 
and Democrats alike, there has been a bi- 
partisan assault upon the sovereignty of the 
several States. The Confederacy was totally 
right on the question of State's rights, 
totally wrong on the question of slavery, 
Human rights exceed State's rights. So the 
issue, the Confederacy, dominated by slave- 
owners, seceded. 

The Republican Party then was the cham- 
pion of State’s rights. And today it can 
revitalize itself, as if much needs to do, if 
it again obeys the Constitution of the United 
States by returning to the States their sov- 
ereign rights. These rights have been taken 
away. Political lawlessness. 

Article X of the Constitution specifically 
says: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

In the little town of Ripon the Republican 
Party began to protect the Constitution. 

We have been repudiating the constitu- 
tional law of the land for so many years 
now that men who once were alert to human 
rights and freedoms have grown so indif- 
ferent to them that they accept the loss of 
them. Politicians have sought preferment 
by organizing and conducting pressure 
groups that raid the Federal Troasury and 
multiply the tax burdens on the people. 
They establish a socialistic state. In that 
all freedoms are lost. 
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When these 53 Ripon farmers gathered, as, 
Minute Men of old, to reaffirm their fear, our 
country was in danger. Today our country 
is in danger. Our politicians of both parties 
have repudiated the Constitution which pro- 
tects us. Because we have repudiated our 
Constitution and messed in the affairs of 
other peoples we are threatened without as 
well as within. And we cuss whoever tries 
to protect us. 

We. the people, elected a Republican ad- 
ministration believing it would perform as 
Ripon Republicans did a hundred years ago. 
But this Republican administration has re- 
sisted the constitutional reinforcements that 
we need to safeguard our freedoms from for- 
eign legislation made by secret treaties. 

From within we have already apprehended 
and convicted enough subversive operators 
to establish the alarming fact that we have 
enemies here at home. 

The picket on duty in military service 13 
charged with the responsibility of revealing 
the presence of the enemy. 

As Wisconsin produced the Ripon men a 
hundred years ago, Wisconsin today has pro- 
duced a United States Senator, Josxrn R. 
McCartuy, who, on picket duty, has revealed 
the dangers that should cause every loyal 
American alarm. And what does he get for 
his vigilant sentry service? 

The Democratic Party holds him un as a 
menace. It was during the 20 years of Demo- 
cratic Party rule that all these subversives 
were protected, if not encouraged, in their 
seditious operations. The people elected a 
Republican administration because they 
wanted a President who would adopt the 
methods of McCaatHY and apprehend the 
treacheries here at home. It is a long road 
from Ripon in 1854 to Washington in 1954, 
where some Republicans attempt to repudi- 
ate the sentinel for doing his duty. 

The Whigs failed the people just as the 
Republican Party is doing now. The candle 
lights at Ripon signal the rebirth of an Amer- 
ican spirit that is not going to be snuffed out 
by the high winds of the One Worlders, the 
Socialists, or the Commie sympathizers. 

In 1854 the 53 farmers who met at Ripon 
did not talk of a third party. They talked of 
a second party. a real party, an American 
party. And they got it. The candle lights at 
Ripon are beacon lights across the prairies. 
They signal determination. They do not 
want the Republican Party to die. They 
want it to live, And if it is to live and last it 
has got to have consecration. It has got to 
be the great collective Jox McCartny. That 
or a new Republican Party will displace it 
as the Republicans displaced the Whigs when 
resolute patriotism assembled in the little 
candle-lit schoolhouse at Ripon 100 years 


ago, 


America Is Catching Its Breath, Not 
Gasping for Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Warner & Swasey Precision Tool 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, in an ad that 
0 appeared in the American 
Machinist calls attention to a very im- 
portant matter relating to the so-called 
recession. This ad points out that there 
is nothing the matter with business that 
2 markets will not cure. It goes on 

say: 
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And new markets are here, waiting to be 
tapped by better values - more for the buyer's 
money—as the whole history of America 
proves. (Aren't there many things you'd 
buy for your home or business if the value 
were sufficiently increased? Multiply that 
by a 160 million.) Prices can come down 
and values go up from new machines em- 
ciently used. But 55 percent of America's 
machines are old, outmoded, obsolete. 
Modernize machines and you'll modernize 
values again. Then increased sales always 
follow. 


A Good Suggestion on Dairy Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titted A Good Suggestion on Dairy Sup- 
ports,” published in the Des Moines 
Register of April 1, 1954, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goop SUGGESTION on DAMY SUPPORTS 

Senators GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, and CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, two of the best-informed men 
in the Senate on agricultural affairs, have 
made a proposal for dairy price support that 
sounds a good deal more sensible than any- 
thing tried to date. 

They suggest that the Government support 
the price of fluid milk directly, instead of 
only mnufactured products such as butter 
and dried milk which have been piling up 
in surplus. This would encourage the shift 
in milk utilization toward fluid milk which 
has been going on for some time. It also 
would encourage the development of whole 
milk marketing and step up the trend to- 
ward: more flexible milk manufacturing 
plants, especially in the Midwest. 

One of the main things wrong with the 
dairy price-support program of recent years 
has been that it tended to freeze dairy pro- 
duction, dairy manufacturing and milk dis- 
tribution Into the old patterns. Consumer 
demand plainly is growing for fresh milk, 
ice cream, and other whole milk products. 

Aiken and Anderson suggest that price 
supports should be tied directly to prices 
of dairy feeds. We are not clear just what 


the Senators mean by this. But If it means 


putting price support for milk at the same 
percentage of parity as feed grains, we think 
it would be a mistake. There is no magic 
and no fairness in the parity formula. The 
parity scale does not necessarily have the 
same relation to the most economic price 
for individual dairy products as it does for 
grain. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be 
free to make adjustments in dairy-product 
supports according to the demand and sup- 
ply situation—as well as long-run techno- 
logical changes. 

Since milk prices in most big city mar- 
kets are supported at fixed levels by legal 
controls over supply, we assume that the 
Senators are talking about supporting prices 
in smaller places and in rural areas. We 
surmise, also, that they hope to get some 
change in administrative formulas for milk 
pricing—putting less emphasis on butterfat 
prices, for instance. 

Whatever the details of their proposal, we 
believe they are on the right track to em- 
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phasize support for the dairy products which 
are in growing demand and to de-emphasize 
it for the products which do not have much 
of a future. Probably the most effective 
way to accomplish the Senators’ purpose 
would be to make direct payments to pro- 
ducers on milk. Raising the price of milk 
to consumers right now would only lower 
consumption and divert still more milk Into 
butter, cheese, and other manufactured 
products. 

The new, lower price supports for manu- 
factured dairy products are going into effect 
today. This would be a good time for Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson to revise the 
Program in line with the Aiken-Anderson 
proposals. 


Conditions in American Watchmaking 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph entitled 
“Proving the Point.” It sets out that the 
cost of a 17-jewel watch in Switzerland 
is $6.10, including the tariff now ap- 
plicable to that item, and the cost in the 
United States is $10.50. I hope my col- 
leagues will read this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


PROVING THE Porr 


The American watchmaking industry has 
an appeal before the United States Tariff 
Commission which proves a point the Hearst 
newspapers have been making for a long time 
about the relationship between protection 
tariffs and American prosperity. 

Our point is, that if a tariff does not make 
up the difference between what it costs in 
America to produce a certain article and the 
cost of production in a foreign country, the 
foreign article will drive the American article 
gut of the market. 

One result of that, among many others, is 
that the American workman and craftsmen 
who make the article here will be out of jobs. 

The blunt meaning of that is that when 
we import a foreign article and sell it in 
America cheaper than we can make it here, 
we have actually imported unemployment. 

Here ls the way the American watchmaking 
industry proves that point. 

The major foreign source of watch-move- 
ments is Switzerland, and the current tariff 
rera on imported Swiss watch-movements is 

The cost in Switzerland of making a 17- 
jewel watch-movement currently is $4, mak- 
reg 9 5 total cost on the American market 

However, the present cost of making a 17- 
jewel watch-moyement in America is $10.50, 
so obviously the protective tarif in these 
circumstances ls not protective at all. 

How does that affect production and em- 
ployment in America? 

Just this way. Last year there were 2,- 
300,000 17-Jewel watch-movements made in 
America, and 8,600,000 Swiss watch-move- 
ments were sold in America, 

With American production going down 
every year and Swiss production going up, 
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there are progressively fewer Jobs for Ameri- 
Can watchmakers. 

It is true that watchmaking is not one of 
dur biggest industries, but it is an important 
industry requiring precision craftsmen in- 
dispensable to vital war industries; and if 
they are not trained by the watch-industry 
in peacetime they will not be available when 
they are vitally needed in a national emer- 
gency. 

But aside from that, what is happening in 
the watchmaking industry is symptomatic of 
What is happening in other productive fields, 
rl very biggest and most important among 

em. 


When fewer jobs in America is the conse- 
Quence of importing foreign goods made 
Cheaply enough to outsell competing Ameri- 
can products, it is not just the merchandise 
eae but our own unemployment as 

In fact, unemployment is our chief import 
Under these conditions, and we ignore that 
Tact at our great peril, 


United States Secrets: Too Hot To Print? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, last week's edition of U. S. News 
& World Report includes an advance 

lication of a book entitled The Final 

of Pearl Harbor,” by Rear Adm. 
Robert A. Theobald, United States Navy, 
I am not in a position to state 
kehsther or not this portrayal of an in- 
anus era of our history is accurate in 
act or merely an informed interpreta- 

m of a series of incidents and actions. 

ever, one point seems to be quite 
ti , the people of America. are en- 

tled to the undiluted truth, and I 
jherefore ask unanimous consent to 

ve printed in the Appendix of the 
& RD another article from U. S. News 
env orld Report, issue of March 26, 1954, 
Ta Wed “United States Secrets: Too Hot 
8 Print?” which asserts that the last 

Smplete set of diplomatic papers of this 
y ernment to be published cover the 
ear 1936—18 years ago.“ 
wks ere being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Pr States SECRETS: Too Hor To PRINT?— 

3 ON RECENT ForEIGN Pouicy JUST 

Up 
wean records of wartime deals are still 
Bet th Wraps, despite Republican promises to 

em inte the open. 
treo asking why, find diplomatic files 
Plete, military files still secret, other 
Th Scattered. 
Yalta, complete story of what happened at 
detai potsdam, elsewhere, will not be told in 
Ake n time for the 1954 campaign. 
— ne American people ever to learn the 
World = the secret diplomacy that led up to 
Tul sto 7 II? Ts light to be turned on the 
moves 7 of Yalta, of Potsdam, and events of 
0 mat preceded the loss of China to 

Te nism? 
or thia complete set of diplomatic papers 
Year ieee to be published cover the 
Wars ha 18 years ago. Since then, two 
held. been fought, many conferences 
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Republicans in 1952 campaign speeches 
told voters that they would bring to light the 
record of secret diplomacy from early New 
Deal days to date. At the moment, however, 
the House of Representatives has just voted 
to deny funds for printing diplomatic papers 
of the past, and to cut off the salaries of those 
who compile these papers. 

A question is being raised as to whether 
this latest action is part of a concerted effort 
to cover up something. There are hints that 
unpublished papers might reveal things that 
Republicans in high office, or their friends, do 
not want revealed because of their part in 
the history of the period. There are hints, 
too, that the delay is designed to keep the 
history of the past from figuring in congres- 
sional campaigns of 1954. 

Actually, investigation shows that the 
House denial of funds for printing the diplo- 
matic records is almost sure to be overruled 
by the Senate, and the publications program 
will go forward as now scheduled. But in- 
vestigation also indicates that this present 
publications schedule will fall behind a time- 
table promised to the Senate a year ago. 

This means another wait for the public 
before it gets an official, fully documented 
and nonpartisan story of the events pre- 
ceding the attack on Pearl Harbor that 
landed the United States in World War II. 
They will have to wait, too, for the inside 
story—as told by official documents and not 
somebody's recollections—of the decisions 
that ied to the fall of China. 

Here is the story of efforts to pry out the 
secrets on these and other great events, as 
that story has developed up to now. 

A year ago, a group of Republican Sena- 
tors needled the State Department to speed 
up publication of the diplomatic documents 
on World War II. They got a promise of 
full cooperation. 

Referring to papers on secret wartime con- 
ferences, such as those at Yalta and Pots- 
dam, a top State Department official wrote 
a Senator that the documents should be 
ready for publication within a year. This 
was written on May 21, 1953. 

This was taken to mean that Congress 
and the public were at last to get, not later 
than summer 1954, the real story of what 
happened behind the scenes in World War 
II. and what the reasoning was that led 
to decisions that set the stage for successive 
postwar crises and disaster such as the fall 
of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin airlift, the fall 
of China and eventually the Korean war. 

It now appears, however, that the original 
timetable for spilling the war's big secrets 
is not to be kept. The situation on the 
Yalta papers illustrates what is happening. 

At mid-March, 9 years after Yalta, the 
State Department still did not have the De- 
tense Department's permission to see and 
sift the documents on the Yalta Conference 
that are held by the Army and by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Importance of the military records of 
Yalta, in giving the full story of that fate- 
ful meeting. is emphasized in the Yalta 
memoirs written by the late Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who attended the conference 
as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Stettinius pointed out in his book that 
no single official record of the diplomatic 
discussions was made at Yalta, nor was there 
any stenotypist recording every word. In- 
stead, each delegation kept its own minutes 
of the diplomatic sessions. 

Charles E. Bohlen, then an assistant to 
the Secretary of State, had the double task 
of making the United States notes on the 
main sessions, while interpreting the Rus- 
sians’ remarks for President Roosevelt. 

By contrast, military missions at Yalta 
were far more methodical in recording their 
discussions, which were separate from the 
diplomats’. Each military delegation had a 
representative taking notes, and they cleared 
their versions with each other and with all 
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participants. So there is a complete record 
of the joint military-planning sessions. 

In addition, the United States military 
notes include records of discussions with 
President Roosevelt and his two advisers— 
W. Averell Harriman and Harry L. Hopkins— 
who were charged with finding out Russia's 
price for entering the war against Japan. 
These discussions eventually culminated in 
the supersecret agreement giving Russia the 
Kurile Islands, military control of Man- 
churia, and other concessions that enabled 
Russia to help the Chinese Communists win 
out over Nationalist Chinese forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Without the military records, thus, the 
State Department canot compile a complete 
story on Yalta. Yet, up to now, the De- 
partment’s historians have not been given 
access to those documents. Nor does the 
Department have access to the original notes 
and documents that formed the basis of Mr. 
Stettinius’ book, and which are now held 
by the Stettinius estate. 7 

If and when access to the military docu- 
ments is given, time will be required before 
they can be meshed with the State Depart- 
ment's records. Then there will still remain 
the problem of final editing, final “clearance” 
from the military, from the British Govern- 
ment, and possibly from various individuals 
who figured in the Yalta dealings. 

The prospect, as a result, is that the Yalta 
papers will not be printed and available to 
Congress until the end of this year or some- 
time in 1955—"“too late for the 1954 elections 
and too early for 1956,” according to one Re- 
publican observer. 

The same prospect holds true for the full, 
Official story of Potsdam. At mid-March, the 
State Department had asked, but not re- 
ceived, n to delve into the military 
records of that important conference, where 
Russia again obtained concessions in return 
for promises that were never kept. 

While files have been closed to the pub- 
lic’s gaze on all these important confer- 
ences, a great number of personal memoirs 
have appeared on the same subject matter. 

Prominent military commanders of World 
War II who have written their views of the 
“inside story” include President Eisenhower, 
who wrote his book while still a general; 
Adm. William D. Leahy; Adm. Ernest J. 
King; Gen. H. H. Arnold of the Air Force. 

James F. Byrnes, now Governor of South 
Carolina, attended the Yalta Conference as 
a presidential adviser and has written his 
memoirs about the war. Sir Winston 
Churchill also has written his memoirs. 
Forty filing cases of Harry L. Hopkin's docu- 
ments provided the basis for a book by Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood. President Roosevelt's state 
papers are a source of documents on the 
World War II period. Herbert Feis, a top- 
level State Department adviser, has written 
a book on that period. Former President 
Harry S. Truman took many filing cases of 
documents with him when he left the White 
House and is using them to write his 
memoirs. 

This flow of private memoirs is taken by 

some people to mean that virtually all of 
the big secrets of wartime diplomacy have 
been told. But others insist that the wealth 
of private notes only indicates the great 
amount of official material waiting to he 
tapped. 
The official backstage stories have been 
piling up for a long time and publication 
of them has tended recently to lag further 
and further behind events. Some speed-up, 
in baring the record, now is coming—but 
not fast enough to suit certain Republican 
Senators and not as fast as was promised a 
year ago. 


PUBLISHING STATE Papers: A Story or DELAY 

1861: Abraham Lincoln started publish- 
ing the “Foreign Relations” series of dip- 
lomatic documents to provide a basic record 
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ot United States foreign policy. He included 
all communications with foreign govern- 
ments in the previous year. 

Through early 1900's, other Presidents fol- 
lowed Lincoln's lead. Published records of 
United States diplomacy were only 1 to 2 
years behind events. 

By 1920, with World War I, diplomacy be- 
came more important—and politically po- 
tent, Published records fell 7 years behind 
events. 

By 1930, “Foreign Relations” yolumes were 
cealing with events that had occurred 12 
years earlier. 

By 1933, the lag in publishing records in- 
ercased to 15 years. 

Now public records are 18 years, and 2 
wars behind events. In 1954, State Depart- 
ment is publishing the diplomatic docu- 
monts of 1936 and 1937. 


Revere Beach, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein a portion of my statement 
before the House Committee on Public 
Works this morning favoring the Revere 
Beach, Mass., erosion project: 

Eaosion CONTROL ror REVERE BEACH, MASS., 
AWAITS ONLY CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 
(Statement of Hon. THOMAs J. LANE, of Mas- 

sachusetts, before the House Committee 

on Public Works, Monday, April 5, 1954) 

As far back as May 17, 1951, the Secretary 
of the Army, in a report to the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, favored this project 
with an estimated participation by the 
United States to the extent of $337,000, or 
one-third of the first cost. 

Eight months before that, the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army recom- 
mended it after a technical survey. 

On April 26, 1951, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget advised that there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this report by the Secretary of the Army. 

The Metropolitan District Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts stated 
on August 18, 1950, that “You may be sure 
that we are entirely satisfied with (the re- 
ports on Revere Beach, Nantasket Beach, and 
Lynn-Nahant Beach, Mass.) and hope that 
authorization will be forthcoming without 
undue delay.“ 

The State of Massachusetts will comply 
with the conditions that: 

It will adopt the aforementioned plan of 
protection and Improvement. 

That it will submit for approval by the 
Chief of Engineers’ detailed plans and speci- 
fications and arrangements for prosecuting 
the entire work prior to the commencement 
of such work. 

That it will provide all necessary lands, 
essements, and rights-of-way for accom- 
plishment of the work. 

Satisfactory assurances are on record that 
it will maintain the protective and improve- 
ment measures during the usual life thereof 
as may be required to serve their intended 
purpose. 

That it will hold and save the United 
States free from all claims for damages that 
may arise either before, during, or after 
prosecution of the work. 

That it will assure protection against 
water pollution that would otherwise en- 
danger the health of bathers. 
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That public ownership of the beaches and 
their use for the public only, will be main- 
tained. 

I believe that the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works should be informed that Revere is 
the biggest, best, and most popular beach 
north of Boston, and this statement takes in 
all the United States eastern coastline above 
that metropolis. As a recreational attrac- 
tion it ranks close behind Coney Island, 
Atlantic City, and the more expensive resorts 
on the Atlantic side of Florida. 

It is only 5½ miles northeast of the port 
of Boston. The shore is publicly owned, 
comprising the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission Revere Beach Reservation for a 
length of 3 miles. The dally attendance 
during the summer season is estimated at 
150,000 to 200,000. Sunday and holiday at- 
tendance rises close to the 500,000 mark. 

I am not going to rehash the technical 
details that clearly justify this project. 

I believe that the recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers, the Beach Erosion Board, 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
of the Secretary of the Army, give Federal 
endorsement to this proposal, 

The case for erosion control at Revere 
Beach in Massachusetts, is presented at 
length in House Document No. 146, Ist ses- 
sion of the 81st Congress. I have heard no 
substantial opposition to it. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to ask this 
committee for its inclusion in the omnibus 
river and harbor bill that will be presented 
to the Congress for approval. 


Tribute to Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an editorial from the Baltimore Sunday 
Sun of April 4, 1954, paying a well-de- 
served tribute to a great general and a 
man of vision in the field of aeronautics, 
Gen, Hoyt S. Vandenberg, whose un- 
timely death occurred last Friday. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hoyt S. VaNpEeNsrro 


In the three decades during which Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg served his country as an alr 
officer, the air branch of the Armed Forces 
grew from a stepchild of the Army, capable 
of fighting with what now seem popguns and 
firecrackers, to a great air army in its own 
right, ready to deliver the mightiest weapons 
ever devised by man. 

Throughout its growth, the air branch has 
had to struggie for what it considered its 
rightful place. First there was General 
Mitchell, courtmartialed in life, then hon- 
ored posthumously because he turned out to 
have been right. Then there were his suc- 
cessors, General Arnold among them, who 
even during World War II could not re- 
linguish their efforts to get what the Air 
Force needed to perform its proper role. 

At last, in the years of World War I before 
the summer of 1945, the Air Force achieved 
independence, in balance with the other 
services. If the great bombs had not come 
along, the balance might have been accepted 
as normal, and the old argument of air versus 
land and sea might have died down. 


. 
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But the great bombs raised a question still 
undecided today: with these bombs, is an im- 
mensely powerful Air Force not the single, 
overriding national strategic necessity? 
General Vandenberg thought it was, though 
not to the extreme of wanting too-weak land 
or sea forces; and as Air Chief of Staff dur- 
ing the immediate postwar years he argued 
eloquently for such an air arm. He did not 
get all he asked, but that the United States 
stands today where it does as an air power 
is to a great extent due to General Vanden- 
berg's intensity of belief. 

His death deprives the country of a fine 
soldier to whom it owes a tremendous and 
continuing debt of gratitude. 


Tito’s Secret Alliance With Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, it is with grave concern that I 
place in the Recorp an article from the 
Freeman of January 11, 1954. At a later 
date, I hope to insert subsequent writ- 
ings on this subject Tito's Secret Alliance 
With Moscow, from the same magazine. 

When I opposed aid to Yugoslavia in 
the past, it was because I felt the Yugo- 
slav dictator, Marshal Tito, was not sin- 
cere in his break with the Kremlin and 
I did not feel that military expediency 
justified giving to him over $1 billion 
in military and economic aid. I es- 
pecially object to the giving of jet planes 
and the latest weapons of war. During 
the debate on the floor, I expressed the 
hope, for the sake of the free world, that 
I might be wrong even while I knew my 
convictions were well founded. 

Bogdan Raditsa’s articles from the 
Freeman are indeed interesting: 

Trro’s SECRET ALLIANCE Wrrun Moscow—Tus 
Insmipe Story 
(By Bogdan Raditsa) 

On August 26, 1953, I arrived In Trieste, 
determined to confirm or refute a sensational 
series of reports: Was Marshal Tito rejoining 
the Kremlin? Was Yugoslavia's Communist 
dictator, in whom the West had invested $500 
million, conspiring with Moscow to betray 
the free world? 

I had first heard the rumors In America, 
and I had now spent 2 months at the long 
frontiers of Yugoslavia, gathering facts and 
documents, meeting old friends, interrogat- 
ing diplomats and intelligence experts, 
Trieste was the last stop on a long journey. 
Here, as I waited for the two men from Yugo- 
slavia who would bring me the keys to the 
puzzle, I reviewed the events which had led 
me to this rendezyous. 

In 1948 Joseph Stalin and his chief ald, 
Andrei Zhdanov, had read Tito out of the 
world Communist movement. In despcra- 
tion, Tito had turned for help to America 
and England, but called himself a “true” 
Communist all the while. When Stalin died, 
things changed in Moscow. Georgi Malen- 
kov—Zhdanov'’s old enemy—became Soviet 
Premier. The popular Marshal Zhukov, 
whom Stalin had banished to a provincial 
garrison, became Vice Minister of Defense. 
Within a few months Stalin's Georgian com- 
rade, the drend police chief, Lavrenti Beria, 
was purged. Malenkov also quickly rewrote 
the official history of the Soviet Communist 
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Party so that it contained only slight ref- 
erences to Stalin, who had actually made 
that history for almost 30 years. 

As these events unfolded in Moscow, it 
Was only natural for me, as à former col- 
league of Tito's, to wonder how the Yugo- 
slav dictator would react. Isoon found out. 
On June 14 Soviet Russia and Yugoslavia 
announced they were resuming dipiomatic 
relations. A few days later, gunboats of 
the Soviet Fleet were travelling down the 

ube through Yugoslavia for the first time 

5 years. Before the summer was over, 
Kremlin satellites Bulgaria, Hungary, Al- 
bania, and Rumania had also decided to re- 
zume relations with Tito. Meanwhile, Yugo- 
Slay newspapers began to criticize pro- 
American influences, and to print sharp at- 

on American foreign policy, race rela- 
tions, labor unions, art, movies, and women. 

When factory and mine workers in East 

y and Czechoslovakia, many of them 

former Communists, revolted against the 
mlin in June, I watched for Tito's reac- 
tion. For a while, Belgrade issued noncom- 
Mital, ambiguous statements. But careful 
N could teli that the Yugoslay Com- 
Munists were not pleased. Finally, Tito's 
Official biographer and chief propagandist, 
Vladimir Dedijer, wrote a long article in the 
Communist organ Borba, He said that the 
and Czech uprisings had been in- 

Cited by shady. Americans, that they in- 
Creased the danger of war, and were aimed to 
restore feudal reactionary classes to power. 

e Dedijer article was a direct playback of 
the Moscow line. 

By the time this startling comment ap- 
Peared, I was making investigations along 
the Yugoslay frontier. It did not surprise 
me when Tito received the new Soviet Am- 

or cordially, or when his central com- 
Mittee sent good wishes to the Russian Com- 
ist Party on its 50th anniversary. Nor 
I surprised when Tito told a British 
Rewsman that Red China belonged in the 
United Nations, and that Yugoslavia would 
Rever join the Atlantic pact but desired 
“normal and even, to a certain extent, 
friendly relations with the U. S. S. R.” I no 
longer doubted that Tito was strongly con- 
Sidering a new alliance with Russia. The 
Teal question was: How far had he gone? 


AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS TELL OF PACT 


The documents that answered that ques- 
were brought to me from Belgrade by 
Pia whom I knew personally; I can vouch 
or their unimpeachable integrity and sound 
Political Judgment. The documents them- 
Selves are the detailed reports of two secret 
®nti-Communists who are high in Tito's 
e. One of them is a member of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslay Com- 
™Munist Party; the other is a prominent of- 
ficial at the central headquarters of 
D. B. A., Tito's secret police. Although 
report was written independently ot 
the other, the two tally on all essential 
Points. Other sources confirmed many de- 
tails in both reports, The authenticity of 
both documents has been verified to me per- 
eaally by one of the most respected intel- 
igence services in Europe, 
T is the story these documents tell: 
to and Malenkov, after many preliminary 
dle tures. definitely agreed during the mid- 
© of’ July to work toward a resumption of 
Sts old Moscow-Belgrade partnership. The 
merous frictions which led to the original 
8 are to be eliminated by a joint Yugo- 
V-Soviet commission. The details of 
Sosiavia's future political strategy remain 
fare worked out, but the present plan calls 
lan Concealing the new Tito-Malenkov al- 
Mattes} Under this scheme Tito will be per- 
ted to make occasional criticisms of Mos- 
ing and thus will be able to continue receiv- 
alrumertean aid. He can serve Malenkov by 
Dex Pting the NATO alliance and by inde- 
88 Playing up to non-Communist 
Cals in Europe and Asia. 
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So far as can be determined, the initiative 
for the new alliance came from Tito, but Mos- 
cow was quick to respond. About a month 
after Stalin’s death, a Yugoslav Foreign Office 
oficial named Josipovic went to Moscow and 
attempted to offer Tito’s proposals for a rap- 
prochement to top Soviet leaders, Josipovic 
never got to see the top leaders, but was care- 
fully interviewed by officials of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry. Malenkov's response soon 
followed. Early in May, the Soviet military 
attaché in Albania came to Belgrade in a 
Yugoslav train, accompanied by two Russian 
civilians. He stayed in Belgrade 4 days in 
civilian clothes, residing at the headquarters 
of the Belgrade Municipal Communist Party. 
After getting in touch with important Yugo- 
slav generals, he went on to Moscow. Later 
that month, four high officers of the Soviet 
Communist Party (all specialists in Soviet 
relations with foreign Communist parties) 
came to Belgrade and conferred with Tito’s 
Minister of the Interior, Alexander Rankovic. 

Negotiations were stalled for several weeks 
as the workers’ revolts in the satellite states 
shook the Kremlin. But late in June, after 
Beria had fallen, Tito made a new report to 
his Politburo on the many feelers that had 
been put out by him and by the Soviets since 
Stalin's death. The Politburo urged pressing 
the negotiations further, and Malenkov was 
quick to pick up the thread. 

On July 4, 1953, Tito was at his summer 
home in Bled, near Ljubljana, when a special 
plane arrived at his headquarters from Bel- 
grade. In the plane, bearing urgent news, 
was Svyetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo, a former 
partisan general who now bosses Yugoslavia's 
economy. His arrival prompted hasty con- 
ferences in which Tito, Rankovic, Edvard 
Kardelj, and Milovan Djilas—the top leaders 
of the Government—all took part. Several 
times in the next 3 days Vukmanovic-Tempo 
flew back and forth between Ljubljana and 
Belgrade. On July 6 he was in Ljubljana for 
the last time, dressed in the partisan uni- 
form which he had not worn for several 
years, and accompanied by Alexander Knez 
(“Sava”), a member of a secret branch of 
the UDBA, who lived in Moscow before the 
war. 

Vukmanovic-Tempo and Knez left by plane 
for Moscow. They arrived there on July 8 
and spent 3 days conferring with high Soviet 
Officials. They returned to Ljubljana on July 
11. The leaders of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party and army general staff met immedi- 
ately to discuss Vukmanovic-Tempo's report. 
On July 18 Belgrade announced the lifting of 
all restrictions on Soviet officials in Yugo- 
slavia; the next day, Moscow lifted the pro- 
hibitions on Tito’s men in Soviet Russia. It 
is quite likely that these announcements sig- 
naled the formal assent of both parties to the 
new secret pact, although perhaps the word 
was passed informally. In any case, a few 
days later, a special Yugoslav delegation of 
12 left for Moscow, to work out with Soviet 
officials the many details of the new alliance. 
One member of the delegation has been posi- 
tively identified as a general who participated 
in top-secret deliberations on Balkan defense 
with the general staffs of Greece and Turkey. 

It is easy to understand why the Kremlin 
wants Tito back: Yugoslavia, whether an 
open or concealed ally, represents a priceless 
strategic asset for the Communist movement. 
Tito can do even more for Malenkoy as a 
secret ally. Through the Balkan Pact with 
Greece and Turkey, his men can give the 
Kremlin the military blueprints of the West. 
Posing as an “independent Communist” or 
as an “ultraradical Socialist,” Tito has ex- 
erted an influence on radicals throughout 
the world whom the Kremlin could not reach. 
Milovan Djilas reported to a secret meeting 
of Yugoslay youth leaders late in July that 
Malenkov was “highly appreciative” in par- 
ticular of the way the Titoists had swung 80 
many Asian Socialists toward “neutralism” 
and anti-Americanism. In addition to these 
factors, the Soviets doubtless appreciate the 
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psychological boost the return of Tito would 
provide for other satellite leaders, shaken by 
revolts since Stalin's death. 


WHY TITO IS REJOINING THE KREMLIN 


Tito's motives in the new deal are a little 
harder to understand. Why has he decided 
to risk a seemingly profitable alliance with 
the West, to return to the Kremlin which 
treated him so shabbily 5 years ago? The 
reports of our informants indicate three 
major reasons for Tito's decision: 

1. Malenkov is not Stalin: All the Yugo- 
slavs who have written on the Tito-Stalin 
split have emphasized Stalin's arrogant, over- 
bearing personality; “he treated us Hke 
children,” is the theme that runs 
their discussions of the break. But the 
same commentators invariably point out that 
Stalin treated his Russian subordinates in 
the same way, humiliating Malenkoy and 
Molotoy on countless occasions, The strong 
element of personal rancor in the Moscow- 
Belgrade break was removed with Stalin's 
death. (Zhdanov, Tito’s other foe, died in 
1948.) 

Malenkov's policy shifts did the rest. As 
early as May of this year, members of the 
Yugoslay Central Committee were informed 
by the Politburo that Malenkov's policies 
were considered “new, positive, and construc- 
tive.” A circular letter laying down that 
line was issued on June 15 and read in all 
Communist Party cells and army political 
committees. Later, Milovan Djilas told high 
UDBA officials that Malenkov had praised 
the Titoists for resisting Stalin's excesses, 
and for never betraying the basic principles 
of Leninism and remaining consistent Com- 
munists.” At about the same time, at a 
meeting of the Communist organization of 
the Yugoslay General Staff, Gen. Otmar 
Kreacic hailed Malenkov's reversal of old 
Stalinist policies in the satellite countries. 

One of the major points on which Malen- 
kov has reversed Stalin's policies—the Yugo- 
slavs believe—is the Communist strategy 
toward the Socialist parties. Where Stalin 
concentrated on attacking the Socialists, 
Malenkoy believes in converting and con- 
fusing them, The Yugoslav Communists 
regarded Stalin's policy as tactically stupid; 
after their excommunication, they con- 
sciously wooed Socialists everywhere. Now, 
in his July report to UDBA officials, Djilas 
said that Malenkov recognized Tito's superior 
wisdom on this question: 

“It is thanks to our policies, not Stalin’s, 

that the Socialist parties of Asia have 80 
strongly resisted the capitalists, especially 
America, and have been so friendly to the 
Chinese Communists * * * We have shown 
that an independent Communist party like 
ours can do much more for the cause of 
world Communism than a satellite party 
obviously directed by a commission of Rus- 
sian Communists. Russia now understands 
this. 
2. Tito believes the West cannot win: The 
Yugoslavs regard the stalemate in Korea, the 
growth of Red China as a military power, the 
growing disintegration of France and Italy, 
the ill feeling between Britain and America 
as signs that the Western World is under- 
going a severe crisis. Yugoslav generals be- 
lieve that France can never win in Indo- 
china; talks with leaders of the British 
Labor Party, Clement Attlee and Aneurin 
Bevan, have convinced Tito that Britain will 
not follow Eisenhower in an aggressive, anti- 
Kremlin policy. After the Korean armistice 
was signed, a Politburo member told a group 
of high army officers: 

“The war in Korea has proved that Ameri- 
can political leaders and generals are in 
utter disagreement * * * that America did 
not dare to use Chiang Kai-shek against the 
Chinese Communists * * * that America 
was forced to spend $15 for every dollar 
China spent. The war has shown that noth- 
ing can be done in Asia without the Soviet 
Union and China, which are the two main 
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powers in Asia and have the respect of the 
Asian peoples. From the Communist point 
of view, the war was harmful because it 
tended to unify the capitalist powers; for 
that reason, it was necessary to stop it. The 
Soviet Union showed great wisdom in the 
termination of the war.” 

Even disregarding Tito’s dedication to 
Communist ideals, he has little to gain—in 
the long run—from his alliance with the 
West. Should the West come to terms with 
Malenkov, neither side would be too inter- 
ested in propping up his regime, either 
politically or economically. Should there be 
war, Yugoslavia could not long resist the 
Soviet Army, and the West would hardly be 
inclined to restore Tito’s dictatorship after 
liberation. More likely than either of these 
eventualities, in Tito's eyes, is a steady 
growth of Communist power in Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia, which 
might outflank a Western-oriented Tito and 
would reduce his bargaining power with both 
sides. 

THE EAGER GENERALS 


3. Tito’s army prefers Soviet Russia: For 
Tugoslav military men, Communist or non- 
Communist, Russia has always been the tra- 
ditional ally. Moreover, a large part of Tito's 
officer corps was trained in Russia and views 
Soviet strategy and tactics as models for 
modern warfare. Admiration for men like 
Marshal Zhukov has always been high. The 
Montenegrin generals are an especially strong 
pro-Russian element. Both Vukmanovic- 
Tempo and the head of the Yugoslav General 
Staff, Gen. Peko Dapchevich, are Montene- 
grins; both visited the United States this 
year and came back to via most im- 
pressed. Last spring Dapchevich told a meet- 
ing of the Communist organization of the 
General Staff that rabid American capitalists, 
despite their talks of peace, were ready to 
unloose a genocidal war against Russia and 
her satellites at the slightest provocation: 
in such a war, he said, he could never rally 
the Yugoslav Army against Russia. Dap- 
chevich went on to criticize American miit- 
tary leaders, contemputuously comparing 
them to Nazi generals, and adding: “The 
only difference is that Hitler’s generals knew 
how to fight." He pointed to the aid Russia 
‘was now giving the satellite armies, and 
urged a new Yugoslav-Russian alliance. 

Dapchevich was not the only military leader 
offering such counsel. Once Malenkov had 
made it clear that he was allying himself 
with Soviet generals like Zhukov, the pro- 
Russian sentiments of Yugoslav military men 
were given full rein. Even after Josipovic's 
mission to Moscow in April seemed to have 
failed, the generals continued to press Tito 
for an accord with the Kremlin. When, 
a little later, the Politburo formally polled 
the generals on overall Yugoslav policy, 65 
percent condemned Tito’s collaboration with 
bees west, and urged a return to Moscow's 
old, 

As a matter of fact the eagerness of the 
generals was felt to be a handicap by the 
Yugoslay Communists in the early stages of 
negotiations with Moscow. Some party 
leaders even suggested throwing the army 
off the scent. If Malenkov knew how eager 
the army was, the party leaders reasoned, 
he would demand all sorts of internal con- 
cessions from Tito’s regime and this might 
eventually lead to outright Soviet control 
of Yugoslavia. And if Tito refused these 
concessions and somehow word of the nego- 
tians got out to the west, he and his party 
leaders might find themselves completely 
isolated, 

No such deception of the Yugoslav gen- 
erals was necessary. With Beria’s defeat 
both Malenkov and Tito were ready for the 
final agreement, consummated by Vukman- 
ovic-Tempo in Moscow, 

These were the three main reasons for 
Tito’s return to the Kremlin camp. But the 
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signs of the new Moscow-Belgrade alliance 
were evident in scores of lesser actions re- 
ported by our informants, Among these de- 
velopments are: 

Item: Scores of former members of the 
Yugosiay Communist Party, who sided with 
Stalin against Tito in 1948, have been re- 
leased from prison and restored to good jobs. 

Item: Former pro-Stalin Yugoslav leaders, 
who fied for their lives to the Cominform 
countries in 1948, have now returned to 
Yugoslavia. 

Item: The anti-Tito school which the 
Kremlin ran in Budapest for 5 years was dis- 
banded at the end of June. 

Item: The flow of anti-Tito propaganda 
which had been pouring into Yugoslavia 
from Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary has 
ceased. 

Item: The Yugoslav Communist Party has 
decided to purge some 50,000 members, whom 
it described in a circular letter at the end 
of the summer as “vacillating elements who 
have succumbed to the influences of the 
West and nourish illusions toward the capi- 
talist countries.“ 

Item: Tito stubbornly refuses to enter 
NATO and to permit the United States to 
establish bases in Yugoslavia. 

By the time Andrei Vishinsky dined with 
members of the Yugoslav U. N. delegation in 
October, the Yugoslav people were convinced 
that Tito had achieved his goal of rapproche- 
ment with Moscow. They felt this despite 
elaborate precautions taken by Tito's secu- 
rity apparatus to conceal the new link. The 
change in the atmosphere of Yugoslavia was 
apparent to all the discerning Yugoslavs to 
whom I spoke in the course of my 2 months’ 
inyestigation. Every one of the Yugoslavs 
who crossed the Austrian, Greek, or Italian 
borders to speak with me had the same com- 
ment, for example, on Tito agitation on 
Trieste: “It is Moscow’s work.” Even the 
small group who doubted that Tito has al- 
ready signed a pact with Moscow have no 
doubt that he has tried to do so, and say it 
is only a matter of time before a final agree- 
ment is reached. 

Many in the West were skeptical in April 
1939, when Soviet Gen. Walter G. Krivitsky 
described the long history of negotiations 
between Stalin and Hitler, who had seemed 
mortal foes for many years. This skepticism 
was dashed on August 23, 1939, when Molotov 
and Ribbentrop publicly signed the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. And, in the present case, Tito 
and Malenkoy are both Communists, 


Raising the American Workingman’s 
Standard of Living 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an introduction to 
a study by Willford I. King on the sub- 
ject of Raising the American Working- 
man’s Scale of Living, a subject which 
should claim the attention of everyone in 
this country. The Honorable Samuel B. 
Pettengill, a former Member of Congress, 
writes an interesting preface to this 
study. 

I am including the article at this point 
in the Recorp. 
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RAISING THE Worrrncman’s SCALE or LIVING 


(A revealing study by Dr. Willford I. King, 
professor of economics, New York Uni- 
versity) 

INTRODUCTION 


(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 


What has made the American clock tick? 
This article gives the answer. It is easy to 
read. The chart on this page can be grasped 
by a schoolchild. It shows who the real 
friend of the workingman is—it is the man 
who furnished ever newer and better tools, 
research, invention, and engineering. 

Take time to read this article, It is 
written by an honest man. It is the work of 
a highly skilled mind that has devoted itself 
for a lifetime to the study of the wealth and 
income of the people of the United States. 

In brief compass, it shows how we can 
have jobs, a rising scale of living—and re- 
main freemen. It shows that a busybody 
government is the worst enemy of the work- 
Ingman. It taxes away—and largely 
wastes—the money that should go into new 
and better tools. 

Here are a few of Dr. King’s assembled 
facts which should deeply concern every 
American: 

In 90 years—1849 to 1939—the investment 
in tools per factory worker increased 9 
times, from $557 to $5,080. But in 1939 it 
was $1,072 less per worker than in 1929. 

These better tools so raised output per 
worker that working hours were cut almost 
in half, yet the buying power of hourly 
wages increased 4 times, resulting in the 
greatest rise in the scale of living the world 
has ever known. (This took place after Karl 
Marx said private capitalism had failed and 
must be replaced by state capitalism—dic- 
tatorship.) 

So much for the past. 

How can the scale of living of workingmen 
be raised from here on? 

By continuing to expand output per work- 
er—which requires still better tools and 
more highly skilled men; which calls for new 
capital; which requires men who save, 

But men can and will save only if the 
Government does not tax their savings away, 
and does not prevent them from earning a 
fair return. 

Dr. King’s studies prove that after taxes, 
raw materials and other expenses of produc- 
tion are paid for, the worker gets a nearly 
constant share out of every dollar of output. 

From this mathematically demonstrated 
fact, It is clear that the only way for labor 
to get increasing real wages is to cooperate 
with capital and management for increased 
production. 

The great gains of the past came—as they 
must in the future—from producing bigger 
and bigger ples with larger slices for all to 
share. 


Fishing and Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the alarming things which confront us 
today is the great increase in juvenile 
delinquency. An authority on this sub- 
ject is Seattle’s well-known and highly 
respected Judge William G. Long, of 
superior court. 

The Sport Fishing Institute asked 
Judge Long, who comes from my home 
town of Stevensville, Mont., for a direct 
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Statement on our youngsters and our 
Outdoors. 

His statement, as printed in the April 
uen issue of the Sport Fishing Institute 
paletin, gives one of the reasons why a 

t of us are doing our best to preserve 

e recreational resources of our public 

main. Juce Long's statement: 

UVENILE FISHING 
I have been juvenile court judge in King 
unty, Wash., for over 20 years, and during 
at time I have handled some 45,000 juve- 
Nile cases. As a result of that experience I 
ve come to the conclusion that most 
ugsters go wrong simply because they do 
have anything else to do. City kids do 
Not have the chores to do that most of us 
di when we were growing up. It is more 
Meult for them to get out into the hills and 
Waters and in the mountains, Paved 
and alleys are not very wholesome 
Places in which youngsters can give vent to 
ir abundant energies and their hunger for 
adventure. Many of them turn to stealing 
and burglary for thelr outlets. 
thas has also been my observation, however, 
t these same kids respond naturally when 
given an opportunity to hike and fish and 
20 b, and I can not recall a single case, in 
ing ce of serious Juvenile conduct involv- 
R youngster whose hobby and recreation 
Outlet was fishing. 
WIN G. Lona, 
Judge, Superior Court, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dr. David B. Allman, of the American 
Medical Association, Testifies on H. R. 
8356, a Bill To Improve the Public 
Health by Encouraging More Extensive 
Use of the Voluntary Prepayment 
Method in the Provision of Personal 
Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr, WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
cm ommittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Dr erce today heard testimony from 

David B. Allman, speaking for the 
2250 can Medical Association, on H. R. 

+a Ba 2 improve the public health 
& more extensive use of the 
Pere Prepayment method in the 
Dr zen of personal-health services. 
tru is a member of the board of 
mittes and the chairman of the com- 
Medi on legislation of the American 
tleing = Association. He also is a prac- 
Physician in Atlantic City, N. J. 
text of Dr. Aliman’s statement to 
$ committee is as follows: 
N. wee B. Allman, of Atlantic City. 
77 am engaged in the practice of 
Fr er 
on and the chairman of the committee 
clay eels uot of the American Medical Asso- 


Teen: 


N. ie of that association concerning 


mire are grateful to the committee for per- 
bui = Us to delay our appearance on this 
Committee after the joint meeting of our 

on legislation and the executive 
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committec of the board of trustees which was 
held in Chicago last Wednesday, March 31. 
Our organization has now formulated a posi- 
tion on the bill which I shall present today. 

Inasmuch as you have been conducting 
hearings on this measure for some time it 
is unn in our statement to review 
the bill in any detail. I should like to state 
at the outset, however, that the American 
Medical Association is in complete accord 
with the principal purpose of the bill, which 
is to promote the best possible medical care 
on reasonable terms. It is reassuring to the 
medical profession to find that the official 
position of the Government is one of trust 
and confidence in the ability of private Initia- 
tive to solve existing problems in the fleld of 
medical care. As was stated before this 
committee last January, our association has 
for many years adhered to a policy which 
parallels the above referred to purpose of 
this bill. We are also in agreement that the 
most feasible method of accomplishing this 
result for most of the people is through vol- 
untary health insurance. 

The association, however, seriously doubts 
whether the mechanism suggested in H. R. 
8356 is essential and whether it will, in fact, 
accomplish the desired results. 

In determining its essentiallty we believe 
that It is necessary to give full and complete 
consideration to the tremendous strides 
which voluntary health insurance has made 
in this country and the simultaneous im- 
provement in benefits provided to meet the 
desire of the public for more adequate pro- 
tection. The expansion of coverage and the 
improvement of benefits to cushion the eco- 
nomic shock of hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal expenses, has been phenomenal during 
the past few years. Inasmuch as complete 
statistical data outlining this expansion and 
growth have been made available to your 
committee by previous witnesses, I shall not 
repeat these figures at this time. I under- 
stand you have also been briefed on the 
progress and prospects of the newest area 
of health insurance major medical expen- 
ses” coverage which is designed to provide 
protection against the unpredictable, the un- 
expected, illness, acute or chronic, the fi- 
nancial impact of which would seriously dis- 
rupt the family budget. 

It is our belief that the figures which 
have been presented hold real promise for 
still greater progress in health-insurance 
coverage. This fact plus the demonstrated 
ability of the industry to meet the needs 
and demands of the public indicates to us 
that it is unnecessary for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to enter the field. The public in- 
terest will be served best and continued 
progress of health insurance protected by 
preserving the freedom and competitive fea- 
tures of the present method of operation. 


It must also be emphasized that there is 
a limit to the number of insurable people 
in this country, and a limit to what can be 
accomplished by insurance. If any effort to 
solve the economic problems of medical care, 
it is essential to consider two groups of in- 
dividuals: (1) Those who are able to pay the 
normal costs of medical care, and (2) those 
who are indigent. Most of the American 
people fall within the first group and have 
access to the many forms of health insur- 
ance now offered. Some of these have elected 
to carry their risk either because of their 
financial ability to do so or because they 
are not convinced of the wisdom or neces- 
sity of purchasing protection against med- 
ical expenses in advance. As the desirability 
of insuring against medical expenses is more 
generally accepted and as the improvement 
and development of new types of coverage 
evolve, it is reasonable to expect that the 
maximum number of insurables will be cov- 
ered. 

The other group—the indigent—poses dis- 
tinctly different problems. These individ- 
uals do not have the funds with which to 
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purchase Insurance and are dependent, in 
some measure, on outside assistance for the 
basic necessities of life. The American Med- 
ical Association believes that if the medical 
care problems of this group cannot be solved 
by the individuals or their families, the re- 
sponsibility should be assumed by the local 
and State government. 

As an association we have been greatly 
concerned with the individuals in this cate- 
gery and are making efforts to aid in the 
solution of this very difficult problem. 
Through our council on medical service we 
have undertaken a series of studies of the 
organization and operation of State and local 
indigent medical care plans which are effec- 
tive in meeting the need, Fifteen such stu- 
dies have been made to date and five more 
will be completed this summer. These re- 
ports are being publishéd in the Journal 
of the association and distributed to all 
State and county medical societies. Thorugh 
this method and through the establishment 
of suggested criteria for such plans medical 
societies have been stimulated to organize 
an adequate program or improve an existing 
one. = 

Recognizing that the medical profession is 
only one of a number of parties concerned in 
the total health care picture of the indigent 
a permanent study group comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Association, the 
American Dental Association, the American 
Public Health Association, and the American 
Public Welfare Association has been estab- 
lished. Two immediate projects being un- 
dertaken by this study group are: 

(1) Preparation of a basic statement on 
the total problem of health care for the Indi- 
gent. 

(2) A series of joint field studies by staff 
personnel of the various agencies represented 
so as to consider the problems, operations, 
and services of all groups concerned with 
providing medical, hospital and related serv- 
ices to the Indigent. 

Finally, the association is considering the 
establishment of a field service to assist State 
and county medical societies in developing 
programs in this field. As a pilot project 
along this line, the field staff spent 5 weeks 
in one State during the summer of 1953 to 
help collect basic data and information 
which might lead to a formal State organiza- 
tion and to adequate financing for an indi- 
gent medical care program. 

We hope that expanded efforts by private 
agencies and an awakening by State and local 
governments to their responsibilities to the 
indigent will lead to a solution to the prob- 
lem. It is not clear, however, how persons in 
the indigent group will be assisted by the 
provisions of the bill under consideration, 
without some form of Federal subsidization 
paid through the insurance companies. We 
believe this would be objectionable. 

As physicians, we have a real interest in 
this bill; nevertheless, we do not feel quali- 
fied to comment authoritatively on its tech- 
nical insurance and reinsurance aspects. We 
have, therefore, in considering the bill, met 
with representatives of the insurance indus- 
try and have studied carefully their testi- 
mony before this committee during the past 
week. We have noted the reluctance and in 
some instances the expressed fear with which 
these insurance authorities have vicwed the 
proposal. 

We were impressed by the comments of 
Mr. Edwin J. Faulkner when he said, in tes- 
tifying before your committee on March 26: 

“Government reinsurance of health insur- 
ance plans would introduce no magic into the 
field of financing health care costs. Rein- 
surance can distribute risks among insurers 
just as insurance distributes them among 
policyholders, but no matter how far this 
distribution is carried, it must be sound to 
succeed. Reinsurance does not increase the 
ability of the insurer to sell protection to 
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the unwilling buyer. Reinsurance does not 
reduce the cost of insurance. Reinsurance 
does not make insurance available to any 
class of risk or phic area not now with- 
in the capabilities of voluntary insurers to 
reach.” 

Another statement by Mr. John H. Miller 
on behalf of 3 health and accident in- 
surance associations with over 300 member 
companies stated, in part: 

“Reinsurance, therefore, does not provide 
a means of making insurable what would 
otherwise be an uninsurable risk. It does 
not add to the aggregate resources of the 
insurers. It does not help to sell insurance 
nor does it reduce the cost of insurance. If 
our citizens are not to labor under a misun- 
derstanding, it is essential for them to realize 
that reinsurance is not a panacea, and that it 
does not provide additional funds to finance 
the cost of medical care. As has been made 
clear in the presentation of the program, vol- 
untary insurance cannot relieve the com- 
munity of the burden of providing medical 
care to the indigent nor is it helpful to those 
who presently cannot qualify for it, and rein- 
surance does not enhance the power of in- 
surance in these areas. The reinsurance fa- 
cilities have been proposed with the purpose 
of extending the frontiers of insurance ef- 
fectiveness. The rapid development of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance has, however, 
been accomplished with little use of the al- 
ready extensive reinsurance facilities avatl- 
able to the insurers, and we see no evidence 
that progress would have been augmented 
had reinsurance been used to a greater ex- 
tent. The underwriting, or risk bearing, 
capacity of the companies in this business is 
very large.” 

These and other expressions of opinions 
from the insurance industry plus our analysis 
of the bill have led us to the conclusion that 
a Federal reinsurance system such as pro- 
posed by the bill could not be expected to 
achieve the objectives set forth in this leg- 
islation, In addition, the measure as drawn 
would place extensive regulatory power in 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The concentration 
and delegation of such potential power and 
control over & vital branch of American in- 
dustry in a department of the executive 
branch of the Government without clear and 
convincing evidence of need is extremely dim - 
cult to justify. 

Let me reiterate that we believe the spon- 
sors of this proposal are deserving of com- 
mendation in attempting to spread volun- 
tary health insurance through private initia- 
tive. Nevertheless it is the belief of the 
American Medical Association that the bill 
will not fulfill its intended purpose and may, 
in fact, inhibit the satisfactory progress 
which is now being made by voluntary in- 
surance companies. For these reasons it is 
the recommendation of the association that 
this bill should not be reported favorably by 
this committee. 

In conclusion, let me express my appre- 
ciation for myself and for the American 
Medical Association in permitting an ex- 
pression of our views on this bill, 


Communists Violate Truce in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, how much longer will the people of 
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the United States tolerate the uncon- 
scionable conduct of the Red masters in 
the Kremlin? A very insecure armistice 
prevails in Korea and Maj. Gen. J. K. 
Lacey of the United Nations to the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commission 
has just reported as follows: 

The Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers side has violated the 
armistice agreement by the introduction of 
reinforcing combat aircraft into North Ko- 
rea at the airfields listed below: Pyong-ni, 
Taechon, Tyongyang, Uiju, Sinuiju, Wonsan, 
Saamcham, Sunan. 

The Korean People’s Army and the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers side has violated the 
armistice agreement by the introduction 
of reinforcing combat material into North 
Korea by road and rail along the routes in 
the vicinity of, but by-passing, the three fol- 
lowing authorized ports of entry: Sinulju, 
Chongjin, Manpo. 

The Korean People’s Army and Chinese 
People’s Volunteers side has violated the 
armistice agreement by the introduction of 
reinforcing combat material into North Ko- 
rea via railroad complexes entering North 
Korea from Manchuria at places other than 
ports of entry enumerated in the armistice 
agreement as follows: Sakchu, Saji-dong. 

Request that you dispatch three mobile 
inspection teams to the above-listed loca- 
tions and their vicinities for the purpose of 
conducting special observations, inspections 
and investigations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am also including at 
ths point an article that appeared in the 
U. S. News & World Report for February 
26. This article is from Seoul, Korea, 
and the reporter indicates that the Com- 
munists are bringing in guns and war- 
planes contrary to the armistice agree- 
ment. How long must we tolerate this 
kind of situation? The article follows: 


Reps CHEAT, BRING IN GUNS AND WARPLANES 


SrouL, Korza —A Communist bulldup of 
military strength in North Korea is going on 
at this time in violation of truce terms, 

New Russlan-made planes are being 
smuggled in. Airfields that Americans de- 
stroyed at heavy cost are back in commission 
again. Arms supplies have been secretly 
augmented. Troop reinforcements are sus- 
pected. 

Truce terms bar this buildup. A Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission is supposed 
to police the truce. 

Actually, as frequently happens in dealings 
with Communists, the United States has been 
outfoxed. The commission is composed of 
two Communist members, two non-Commu- 
nists. As a result, it is tied in its vote and 
impotent. 

Formal complaint of Communist truce vio- 
lations has just been filed by United States 
Maj. Gen. J. K. Lacey, senior U. N. member 
of the Joint Military Armistice Commission, 
He names the places where the violations 
are occurring. This complaint is getting the 
brushoff from the supervisory commission. 

The map on this page shows what is going 
on. There are five places through which 
everything entering North Korea is supposed 
to pass. Neutral inspection teams are at 
these gates to guard against Communist im- 
ports in violation of truce terms. The Com- 
munists, United States officials complain, ig- 
nore the gates—they go over the fence. 

General Lacey's complaint gives only a hint 
of all that actually has gone on in Korea. 
According to United Nations observers, truce 
violations began the day that fighting stopped 
last July, when large numbers of Red planes 
were spotted flying into North Korea. More 
planes were noted entering last October in 
crates, U. N. inspectors have seen big ship- 
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ments crossing the border deflantly near the 
inspection gates. “Reconstruction supplies“ 
said the Communists. 

One previous protest was tried. It did no 
good. Violations continued. 

When the truce began, there was hardly 
an airfield in all North Korea left usable 
after United States air attacks, Now General 
Lacey names nine in operation, U. N. ob- 
servers say the Communists are bub ding a 
line of steel and concrete across North Korea. 

If Korean peace talks fail and fighting 
flares again, the Communists are going to be 
stronger than before. They are using the 
truce for a buildup, 


More Pay for Congress and for Federal 
Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, in the air, returning from my 
usual weekend meetings and conferences 
with constituents in Connecticut, I read 
today’s Hartford Courant. It was a 
pleasant and genuine surprise to read 
one of the editorials which caught my 
eye immediately on turning to the usual 
thought-provoking editorial page. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude it and recommend this editorial to 
the committees in both Houses having 
the report and a possible bill for con- 
sideration and early action: 

More Pay ron CONGRESS AND FOR Fron 
JUDGES 

Lost in the legislative logjam in Congress 
is a report. It recommends the salaries of 
Representatives, Senators, and United States 
district Judges be raised from the present 
$15,000 to $27,500, with corresponding in- 
creases for other United States judges. 
This report, made by a commission of lay- 
men set up earlier by the 83d Congress, was 
unanimous, And the reasons set forth are 
convincing. 

It has been forgotten that, following a rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission, 
salaries in the executive department were 
raised in 1949. The Hoover Commission also 
recommended that the salaries of the ju- 
dicial and legislative branches of the Federal 
Government be raised. But nothing was 
done, The result is that pay for these key 
posts in the national life is inadequate to 
the responsibilities involved, in a day when 
a fearfully complex world piles on ever 
heavier responsibilities. The pay lags far 
behind for comparable talent and effort in 
private industry. That, unforunately, will 
always happen. What is not right is that 
the average Congressman has to spend, out of 
his own pocket, some $3,000 more than his 
salary. And, in the words of the report 
“Federal judges have been forced to use up 
savings accumulated prior to becoming 
judges, and the widows of some Federal 
Judges have been left destitute.” 

This kind of thing means that there is in- 
creasing pressure to fill the top posts in the 
judiciary and the legisiature with men rich 
enough to afford the luxury of serving the 
public, That is not the American way of 
doing things. Congress, which has an obvi- 
ous self-interest, may be expected not to 
neglect this report. It shouldn't. It should 
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note instead that the full amount of the 
ended increases will cost 67.5 million 
a year. That is one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
dent of the Federal budget. Democracies are 
notoriously niggardly toward their public 
Servants. But this is a kind of penny- 
Pinching the Nation cannot afford. 


Presidential Mission Not Appropriate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following news 
Story from the Bridgeport Post pertain- 

to a discussion on “Communism in 
Italy,” broadcast over station WNAB, 
Bridgeport, April 3. 

I wish to call attention to a particu- 

larly pertinent point brought out in the 
on—the opinion of Fairfield Uni- 
Versity Prof. John Norman that Vice 
ay Nixon should not now be sent 

y. 

Ambassador Luce is charged with the 

responsibility of representing the United 

tes in Italy. That she is performing 
this mission effectively and with great 
Credit to her Government is evidenced by 

e Communist agitation against her. 

Her influence and prestige, increasing 
daily, should not be minimized by the 
Untimely arrival of a Presidential emis- 
šary, whose appearance could very well 

e as a signal for increased Commu- 
activity against the free world. 

e news story follows: 
toAmbassador Clare Boothe Luce was praised 
ce her achievements in Italy by Professors 
Ohn Norman and John A. Meaney on the 
Program Fairfield University Interprets the 
s, over WNAB Inst night. The topic was 
el unism in Italy.“ The two professors 
ted the current abusive campaign of the 
tallan Communists against Mrs. Luce as 
Proof of her success in advancing the inter- 

Lata Of the free world in Italy. 

Dr. Norman, professor of history and gov- 
ernment, summed up thè measures he be- 
leved should be taken to combat the Red 


— in Italy as follows: (1) Premier 
an should continue his present program 


ing eprive Communists of government print- 
and building facilities; (2) he should 
Itali forward economic reforms; (3) the 

an Government should ratify the Euro- 
Dean Defense Community Treaty as soon as 
— Lande! (4) the government should il- 
ni MZ political strikes called by Commu- 
Y: to 


F 


advance the interests of the Soviet 
lan Tather than those of Italy or the Ital- 
ae (5) Ambassador Clare Boothe 

> © has been representing American 
dance in Italy very effectively, as evi- 
Ced by the constant Communist agitation 
Use ie her, should continue to put to full 
Shore er authority to deny American of- 
Wha, ocurement contracts to Italian firms 
hateg: trade unions are Communist-domi- 
Ment 1 (6) the United States should imple- 
(7) ts promises to Italy regarding Trieste; 
© United States should continue ita 

Pr © and military aid to Italy; and (8) 
Lice; esident Nixon, in view of Ambassador 
zent 1. Proven effectiveness, should not be 
in Italy now, for this would only result 
armful Protest strikes or agitation, and 


F. 
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might prompt Italians to interpret his visit 
as a rofiection on Ambassador Luce’s ability.“ 

Professor Meaney, who was program mod- 
erator, explained wherein lay the dangers of 
communism by noting that it is more than 
a philosophy. “It is a religion with dogmas 
and morals of its own. That is the reason 
for its antagonism to any other form of re- 
ligion and for Its pecullar lack of morality 
and trustworthiness as we know them.“ The 
Fairfield professor emphasized that the three 
foes of communism “are private property 
and its twin defenses: the state and re- 
ligion.” He added that “the Communist be- 
lieves these can and must be swept aside by 
violence and worldwide revclution, for 
there can be no peace for bim until the 
whole world joins the revolution. Hence, 
hate and classwarfare must be intensified, 
private property must be selzed, forms of 
democratic governments must be overthrown 
and all religions rooted out in order that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat be sub- 
stituted.” 

Student panelists, who outlined the back- 
ground for the program, were Arthur Ben- 
net and Thomas Connors, both sophomores. 
Mr. Bennet pointed out that the Italian 
constitution was a compromise between 
Christian and Socialist ideas which persist 
in Italian politics to this day. He reminded 
listeners that the Communist Party in Italy 
is the largest one west of the Iron Curtain, 
He attributed the extent of its success in 
Italy to its “effective resistance” to nazism 
and fascism. He also underscored the com- 
plexity of Italian politics by remarking the 
fact that the present Christian Democratic 
government was supported by two anti- 
clerical parties—the Liberals and the Social 
Democrats. 

Mr. Connors described Italy's economic 
plight as due largely to lack of resources, 
overpopulation, unemployment, underem- 
ployment, and an unfavorable balance of 
trade. He observed that “Take-home pay 
averages only 650 monthly. Taxes take 27 
percent of income. To add to this, the Red- 
led unions, one of which has 3% million 
members, have staged a series of 24 hour 
general strikes.” Mr. Connors stated that 
many of those who voted Communist were 
simply “stomach Communists” who were 
registering protest ballots against economic 
conditions, 


Communism Is the Religion of Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an advertisement that re- 
cently appeared in U. S. News & World 
Report for February 26, The advertise- 
ment was inserted by the Warner & 
Swasey Co., precision-tool machinery, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. These pungent and 
pertinent advertisements have appeared 
from time to time, and the Warner & 
Swasey Co. should be complimented for 
this very effective bit of advertising, 

The advertisement follows: 

COMMUNISM IS THE RELIGION OF FAILURES 

Don't think the danger of communism in 
this country is past. Men and women who 
are failures will always try to tear you down 
to their level, and communism promises 
them the chance. They label themselves: 
here's who they are: 
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Politicians who promote Government own- 
ership of the means of production—the 
never-failing opening wedge of the Commu- 
nist state. 

Those who urge us not to antagonize 
Russia and her satellites, supporters, and 
friends, but to get along with them (which 
means giving in to them). 

The greedy who say the state should edu- 
cate and feed them, guarantee them security 
without obligation, e 

The price of these noble-sounding ideas Is 
loss of liberty bit by bit. And that is how 
communism always enters. 

America rewards with self-respect those 
who work. 

Communism rewards with petty power the 
failures who destroy. Watch for them. 


Rural Communities Depend for Their 
Existence on the Prosperity of the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, all over America thousands of 
rural communities wherein reside the 
vast majority of our people, depend for 
their very existence upon the prosperity 
and well-being of agriculture. 

The contribution made to America by 
the farmers, smalltown merchants and 
industries, and all those others who live 
and work in rural America, is beyond 
calculation. When we take action here 
that deprives the farmer of his fair share 
of the national income, we hurt not only 
the farmer but all these other thousands 
who depend upon the farmer for their 
livelihood. 


It has been my special effort for 20 
years to demand and fight for 100-per- 
cent parity for farm products. There- 
fore, I am very pleased to get the sup- 
port of the business people of Gonvick 
in our campaign to get fair, decent 
prices for farm products. 


The people of these communities are 
fully aware of the dependence of the 
community upon the farmer as evi- 
denced by the following telegram I re- 
ceived from the Gonvick, Minn., Com- 
munity Club, urging 100 percent parity 
for the farmer: 

GoNVICK, MINN., March 23, 1954. 
Congressman HAROLD HACEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Gonvick Community Club at Its reg- 
ular meeting held Thursday, March 18, 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing no less than 100 percent parity for the 
basic farm commodities. This is essential, 
because there must be provided adequate 
price and income protection to the producer 
if we are to reach the goal of agricultural 
equality with the rest of the economy. We 
do not favor the present proposed flexible 
price-support system. We urge continua- 
tion of production control and continua- 
tion of the soil-conservation program.” 

Tue Gonvick CommuNtrry CLUP, 
Wma. McCrapy, President. 
CHESTER WELT, Secretary. 
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The Crisis in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
over a year now the situation in Indo- 
china has been deteriorating. In the 
separate reports of the two special study 
missions to that area—in which I par- 
ticipated—members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs endeavored to draw at- 
tention to that fact. We went even fur- 
ther, by listing a number of recommen- 
dations intended to strengthen the hand 
of the native Vietnamese and French 
forces in this conflict. -We outlined spe- 
cific ‘proposals for increasing the power 
and the effectiveness of the loyal troops 
fighting the Communist rebels. 

I have watched the very slow progress 
made in that direction with growing dis- 
may. The situation in Indochina has 
been calling for prompt and energetic 
action, lest the local conflict there should 
spread to extremely large proportions. 
But such action has not been forth- 
coming. 

Presently, by admission of the top 
spokesmen of the administration, the 
situation in Indochina is critical. Direct 
involvement of Red China may be very 
close at hand. If this should occur, the 
entire Southeast Asia and even South 
Pacific will be endangered. 

What has this present administration 
done to prevent such an occurrence, to 
avert the loss of Indochina and of the 
entire Southeast Asia to the Communists, 
and to prevent the outbreak of a second 
Korea? The men who have criticized 
the past administration for the loss of 
China, and for allegedly allowing Korea 
to become so indefensible so as to invite 
Red aggression—what have these men 
done to avert the possible loss of Indo- 
china? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish at this point to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in this body the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal of April 3, 1954. The 
editorial is entitled “Loudmouthed Crit- 
ics of China’s Loss Do Not Help on Indo- 
china.” It merits our serious thought. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that adequate steps will be taken to pre- 
vent further deterioration of the situa- 
tion in Indochina. Some of the recom- 
mendations and observations mentioned 
in the reports of the two study missions 
to that area should be given some con- 
sideration. For example, the struggle in 
Indochina is an international issue. 
Therefore, as such it should be brought 
before the United Nations to mobilize 
opinion in southeast Asia and the rest 
of the world against Communist aggres- 
sion. Further, the administration 
should have long ago insisted on French 
political and military reforms in Indo- 
china. Without such reforms, the Viet- 
namese natives have little incentive to 
fight and defeat the Reds. To many na- 
tives, the issues are not clearly drawn in 
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this conflict. If they receive full inde- 
pendence, this aspect of the situation 
will be changed; they will be fighting for 
their country. 
The above-mentioned editorial follows: 
LovupMOUTHED CRITICS OF CHINA'S Loss DON'T 
HELP ON INDOCHINA 


Who, 5 years from now, will be to blame 
for the loss of Indochina—if it is lost? Who, 
in the pattern of the last few years, will be 
called before congressional committees, 
blasted in political speeches, and labeled 
“traitor” because of new Communist gains 
in Asia? 

Some leading Republican speakers contend 
that China went Communist because we 
failed to help enough. They claim that 
China was sold out" by a handful of State 
Department “traitors.” 

Some political speakers contend that the 
Korean war started because we failed to 
help enough and let the Communists believe 
we would allow Korea to be plucked. It is 
ironic that many of those who make the 
charge voted against Korean aid before the 
war started, 

Now those critics have their own admin- 
istration and have organizational control of 
Congress. The threat today is not to China 
or Korea but Indochina, Our ally, France, 
is hunting for a way to get out of Indochina 
honorably, The chances are that if France 
withdraws, Indochina will go Communist 
one way or another. That would open the 
gateway to the rubber and rice treasures of 
southeast Asia. 

What are we doing to help? We carry the 
money burden of the war. We send planes 
and supplies. But it is obvious these things 
aren't enough. The decision must be made 
now whether to let Indochina fall or increase 
efforts to save it. Secretary Dulles, with the 
President's backing, said this the other 
night: 

“The United States feels that that possi- 
bility (the loss of Indochina and southeast 
Asia) should not be passively accepted, but 
should be met by united action. This might 
involve serious risks. But these risks are 
far less than those that will face us a few 
years from now if we dare not be resolute 
today.” 

Can we increase our own military help? 
The men who say we lost“ China and who 
love to roll the concept of “massive retalla- 
tion“ around thelr tongues put their foot 
down there. They opposed plans to help 
train Indochinese soldiers. They rebelled 
against sending techniclans to aid the 
French, and demanded that they come home 
soon, They keep asking for promises that 
we will send no troops or pilots, 

The plain fact is that the crowd that 18 
loudest in its shouts of blame over the loss 
of China has tried to tie the administra- 
tion's hands to the point where hardly any 
decision about Indochina is possible. But 
if Indochina is lost, these politiclans—who 
have nothing to offer now—will be the 
nolsiest and most irresponsible of all the 
critics, 


Concessions or Appeasement: Adminis- 
tration Eases Embargo on Strategic 
Goods to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


April 5 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of this morning, April 5. 
The article titled “United States To Ease 


Soviet Trade Embargo as Peace Gesture, 
Stassen Reveals,” follows: 


Sraarecic Goops List REexaAMINED—UNTTED 
STATES To Ease Sovrer TRADE EMBARGO AS 
PEACE GESTURE, STASSEN REVEALS 


Foreign Operations Administrator Harold 
Stassen said yesterday the administration 
had agreed to ease its embargo of strategic 
goods to Russia in the hope such a policy 
would encourage world peace. . 

Stassen recently returned from a series of 
secret talks with French and British Cabi- 
net members aimed at revising the list of 
goods which should be kept out of Soviet 
hands. 

He said the reason for this revision was 
the administration's conviction that raising 
heavy trade barriers around the Soviet would 
create further world “tensions.” 

“The path of world peace may well be an 
economic road,” Stassen said. 

The British and French Governments are 
known to have favored such a loosening of 
East-West trade for some time, Stassen sald 
that during the recent conferences “both 
sides made certain concessions." 

Speaking on the American Broadcasting 
Co.'s television show, “At Issue,” Stassen 
said that with the revision in trade this 
country will end its policy of watchfulness in 
determining what goods may or may not be 
helpful to Russla in bullding up a potential 
war machine, 

He said the free world has made remark- 
able economic progress in recent years while 
Russia has been having its economic dif- 
ficulties. 


If we can convince Russia that her hopes 
that this Nation's economic system will col- 
lapse are in vain and persuade her she can 
improve her system by peaceful trading with 
the West, such an exchange will encourage 
world peace, Stassen said, 


Lynn-Nahant Beach, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein the following portion of 
my statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works this morning 
favoring the Lynn-Nahant Beach ero- 
sion project of Massachusetts: 

EXCERPT From STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS J. LANE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BE- 
FORE TIHE HOU3E COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC 
Works, Modbav, APRIL 5, 1954. 

SECURE LYNN-NAHANT BEACH, MASS., AGAINST 

EROSION 


Do not be misled by the word beach, 
which conjures up thoughts of pleasant 
loafing in the summertime. 

The restless Atlantic is constantly nibbling 
at our land frontier, and during northeast 
storms its power and its fury are destructive. 

Beaches are used for other purposes, such 
as the ones on the Normandy coast, and on 
every island where our men fought their 
way to landings throughout the Pacific. 

Confining ourselves to the day in and day 
out erosion, it may be best to start off with 
a comment from the Bureau of the Budget. 
which, in a letter of April 26, 1951, ad 
to the Secretary of the Army stated: “It 
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therefore appears that the project (Lynn- 
Nahant Beach) is economically justified and 
that the proposed Federal participation to 
the extent of one-third of the construction 
Cost meets the requirement of Public Law 
727, 78th Congress. On this basis, I am 
authorized by the Director of the Budget to 
advise you that there would be no objection 
to the submission of the report to Congress.” 

The one referred to in the report is also 
detailed in Document No. 134 of the House 
of Representatives, 82d Congress, Ist session. 
This is a continuous beach comprising King's 
Beach Reservation in the town of Swamp- 
scott, Lynn Shore Reservation in the city of 
Lynn, and Nahant Beach parkway in the 
town of Nahant, all in Essex County, Mass. 
The beach is 7½ miles north of the main 
entrance channel to Boston Harbor and 9 
Miles northeast of the city of Boston. 

Lynn-Nahant Beach is paralleled for its 
entire length by excellent public highways 
which are separated from the beach proper 
by public walks and promenades. The only 
Toad to Nahant traverses the tombolo. The 
drive along the Lynn and Swampscott sec- 
tions is part of a State highway route. The 
entire area is connected by excellent roads to 
all sections of the towns and to the prin- 
Cipal traffic arteries of metropolitan Boston. 
Free public parking is provided for the en- 
tire length of the beach by parking areas 
and roadside parking. All parts of the beach 
ure open without charge.to the public. The 
Mainland area is developed as a very fine 
Park with concrete promenades and lawns 
in back of the seawall and at & level partially 
below that of the highway. The tombolo 
&rea is developed as a picnic area with free 
fireplaces, playgrounds, and bathing facil- 
ities. The bathhouse has accommodations 
Tor 3.000 people, with a charge of 25 cents 
being made for its use. Daily attendance at 
the beach in season averages 10,000 people 
With maximum attendance being 15,000 peo- 
ple. The usability of the beach is not im- 
Paired by water pollution that would endan- 
Ger the health of bathers, 

One benefit of this project would be to 
Save the 614.000 that has to be spent every 
Year to repair direct damages caused by 
erosion, 

Another benefit, in terms of increased 
Patronage of the beach, and of increased 
Valuation of private property due to im- 
Provement of the beach, is evaluated at 
227.20. Bear in mind that all property 
Subject to damage is publicly owned, com- 
Prising the Metropolitan District Commis- 
tion's reservation and the Nahant Road. 

ile protection from storm and wave at- 
tack will increase its value, its public own- 
ership will be retained and no return on the 
increased yalue can be realized. Hence no 
efit is evaluated for this item, 
cough it leads to indirect benefits. 

The inundation of the Nahant tombolo re- 

ts in the complete Isolation of the town 
Of Nahant, population over 1,800. If the 

Unes are allowed to be lost, storm waves 
Wl roll over the tombolo and sweep the 

ach materials into Lynn Harbor. The ma- 
terial could be periodically reclaimed by hy- 

ulic dredging, but such a project would 

of considerable cost and would probably 
not provide as satisfactory a beach as pres- 
ently exists. Materials washed into the 
pobor would also shoal the channel of the 
ederal project which is adjacent to the 
mbolo. The isolation of the entire town 
* Nahant at any time creates serious prob- 
“Ms of public welfare, since any emergency 
and relief required by a public disaster 
tenet be given by neighboring communi- 
- The inundation of the single road for 
of dort period can cause the loss of life 
Sick or injured persons who require 
Pol ncy treatment in the major metro- 
eu an hospitals. Should such isolation oc- 
during a war period, national security 


even 
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would be imperiled, since access to major 
coast defense positions would be cut off. 
Intangible benefits of this type derived from 
the maintenance of the tombolo, while not 
susceptible to direct evaluation, are real and 
important benefits. 

The average annual carrying charge is es- 
timated to be $28,000. The average annual 
benefits which have been evaluated are 
$41,770. The ratio of benefits to cost is 1.5 
to 1. 

The total annual benefits to accrue from 
the project, evaluated and nonevaluated, are 
deemed to have a much greater ratio to the 
annual estimated carrying charges for the 
work than the factual ratio of 1.5 to 1. 

Federal participation in the amount of 
one-third of the first cost is estimated at 
$154,670. Average annual benefits are esti- 
mated at $41,770 of which 837,300 is general 
and public in character, and 84,470 is to 
privately owned property. The Federal 
Government's share of the average annual 
carrying charges of $28,000 is $6,690. Re- 
sponsible local interests, among other condi- 
tions, agree to assure maintenance of the 
improvements during their useful life, 

For the foregoing reasons and because the 
insurance cost of this project is relatively 
small, I ask that the erosion control program 
for the Lynn-Nahant Beach area be approved 
and included in the omnibus river and har- 
bor bill, 


Life Magazine Misrepresents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a statement made by Mr. 
Talbot Peterson, chairman of the Re- 
publican Party of Outagamie County, 
Wis. Itisareply to an article contained 
in the March 29 issue of Life magazine 
derrogatory to Senator MCCARTHY. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter by Mr. Talbot 
Peterson debunks the Life article and 
sets the record straight as to who the in- 
dividuals were and their misrepresenta- 
tion is clearly obvious. The statement 
by Mr. Peterson follows: 

REPUBLICAN PARTY OF 
OUTAGAMIE COUNTY, WIS., 
April 3, 1954. 
Subject: Letter to editor, Life, March 29. 
To all district chairmen, State headquarters, 
all county chairmen, all Wisconsin Mem- 
bers of Congress, Senators MCCARTHY, 
WEY. 

The March 29 issue of Life magazine car- 
Tied a letter to the editor on page 4 over 12 
signatures and with an Appleton dateline. 
The letter read as follows: 

“Reading McCartHy and a Besieged Army 
(Life, March 8), we are wondering just whom 
you contacted in sampling opinions about 
McCartTHr’s hometown support. Support of 
McCarTHy means endorsement of nazism 
and other equally odious political philoso- 
phies. This is an indictment we Appleton 
Republicans bitterly resent. The rest of the 
country may be worried about McCarry, 
but think of us. We have to put up with 
him for the next 5 years.” 

The letter was signed as follows: E. Gro- 
den, Jr., D. E. Warner, G. Kennington, H. A. 
Vanden Blumer, J. Krabbe, M. A. Potratz, 
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L. Witeck, E. P. O'Brien, C. W. Foster, W. 
Sell, R. A. Bennett, W. W. Towne. 

Needless to say this letter caused an ex- 
plosion in the Republican Party of Mc- 
CarTHY's home county. All of us wanted to 
know who these Appleton Republicans were, 
and I am sure you will be most interested 
also. Several groups set out to locate these 
people, and after one week of effort the 
following information can be re 5 

1. Only one name appeared in the Apple- 
ton phone book—R. A. Bennett, who is a 
good friend of McCartHy’s and had nothing 
to do with the letter. 

2. Only one other name appeared in the 
city directory—Joann Krabbe. 

3. None of them are members of the Re- 
publican Party in either Outagamie County, 
or any county near Outagamie. 

4. After days of work, the following was 
discovered about each person: 

Eugene Groden, Jr., 25, Cambridge, Mass., 
is a sales trainee for Kimberly Clark in Nee- 
nah. He attended Tufts College and will 
shortly be assigned a sales position after 
his 3 months’ training Is over. 

Donald E. Warner, 24, Belmont, Mass., 
same as above; also attended Tufts College. 

E. Patrick O'Brien, 24, Carthage, III., same 
as above; attended Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

C. W. Foster, 31, Hamline University, home 
address unknown, same as above. 

Robert A. Bennett, 21, New York, same as 
above; attended Williams College. 

William W. Towne, 25, Milwaukee, Wis., 
same as above; attended Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

Garth S. Kennington, 116 South Pierce 
Avenue, Appleton, assistant biology profes- 
sor, Lawrence College. Attended University 
of Chicago. 

Harvey A. Vanden Bloomer (name mis- 
spelled on letter) works in sales promotion 
center, Kimberly Clark Corp.; lives outside 
of Outagamie County on Highway 41. 

Joann Krabbe, 1403 North Superior Street, 
Appleton; receptionist in sales promotion 
center, Kimberly Clark Corp. 

Martin A. Potratz, route 3, Neenah, utility 
man; sales promotion center, Kimberly 
Clark. 

Wallace Sell, 857 Hunt Street, Neenah, 
engineer, control room; sales promotion cen- 
ter, Kimberly Clark. 

Mrs. Joseph (Leslie) Witeck, 330 Elm 
Street, Menasha, head cook; sales promo- 
tion center, Kimberly Clark. 

In addition: . 

1. Only two are bona fide residents of 
Appleton. 

2. Five of them are not even voters in 
Wisconsin. 

3. None are Republicans as such, none 
have taken part in any Republican meet- 
ings. 

4. Towne and Bennett already have been 
assigned to the New York sales office of 
Kimberly Clark and are there now. 

5. Foster has left and has been assigned 
to Minneapolis. 

6. Warner has also been assigned else- 
where. 

7. Groden was the force behind this effort 
and lives (during his training period) at the 
same address as Kennington. 

8. On April 2, Mrs. Witech was interviewed, 
and said she partially agreed with the letter 
she signed. She said she “didn't think about 
it too much at the time“ when Groden asked 
her to sign. “I think a lot of the time we 
need someone like that (Mecanrur). There 
are two sides to every question,” she said. 
Asked if she would sign the letter again she 
said, “Well, I don't know.“ 

There you have the story of the 12 Apple- 
ton Republicans. 

Organized by a man from Cambridge, Mass., 
who is here for 3 months. Spread all over 
the pages of a national publication, to make 
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readers in New York, Texas, etc, think 
that Appleton Republicans aren't for Mo- 
Canruy. Carried the idea that all supports 
of McCarruy are Nazi supporters. 

Because of the attention given to Mo- 
CarTHy’s hometown, and because of the 

of the anti-anti-Communist press 

about activities here, you may receive from 
time to time reports like this on what actu- 
ally is going on here, and who actually said 
what. We had a sample of Life's reporting 
in their March 8 issue about Appleton. 

I trust you found this interesting, and re- 
main, 

Sincerely, 
'TALBOT PETERSON, 
Chairman. 

P. S.—Despite what you hear we still are 

for Joe McCartrHy in Outagamie. 


The First Line of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article at the re- 
quest of Pres. Grayson Kirk, of Colum- 
bia University, of which I am happy to 
be an alumnus: 

THE Frst Love or DEFENSE 


At his news conference on October 21, 1953, 
President Eisenhower spoke feelingly on the 
subject of citizenship responsibility. His 
comments were prompted by the shocking 
decision of several American veterans of 
the Korean war to espouse the Communist 
cause. It was the President's view that 
American soldiers were being asked to fight 
communism without an adequate education 
in the responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship. 

Youth has often demonstrated an exasper- 
ating ineptitude for political affairs. Some- 
times the consequences are harmless. Some- 
times they can be tragic, affecting the des- 
tinies of nations. 

A tragic case in point is the Central 
American nation, Guatemala, which is now 
completely under the yoke of communism. 
In large measure, Guatemala’s plight stems 
from the misguided efforts of youthful groups 
in that unfortunate country to effect po- 
litical reforms in 1944. Because of youth's 
gullibility, the Communists were able to 
seize control of the Government and com- 
mence the economic warfare under which 
the country is presently reeling. 

In Europe and in Asia, of course, youth- 
led uprisings, riots, and demonstrations have 
occurred far to frequently. For a current 
example we need only glance in the direction 
of Iran where university hotheads, as one 
news report expressed it, have recently en- 
gaged in violent demonstrations against the 
Government. 

What has happened so often in the Old 
World is now beginning to happen in the 
Western Hemisphere. The pattern now es- 
tablished in Guatemala may well be re- 
peated in other Latin-American countries 
with dire economic and political repercus- 
sions throughout the New World. And youth 
can again be the agent. 

It would be easy to offer a pat explanation 
In the case of Guatemala. Youth ts active 
politically, since youth is permitted to vote 
at 18. (And youth also votes at 18 in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia. Brazil, and Uruguay, in Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and the Dominican Repub- 
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lic.) But such an explanation overlooks the 
important fact that many Latin Americans 
have attained full majority at 18, even to 
the extent of assuming responsibilities in 
business and industry. 

The real explanation, of course, is to be 
found in the political immaturity of youth. 
Lacking knowledge and understanding of 
the political facts of life, youth cannot pos- 
Sibly act with intelligence in political affairs. 
The price of such ignorance, as Guatemala 
has learned, can be terribly high. 

The tragedy of Guatemala emphasizes the 
tremendous importance of a trained and 
alert citizenry. It is a sobering reminder 
to the United States that this country has 
no great cause for rejoicing, not when a vet- 
eran of the Korean war can be duped by 
Communist propaganda. 

The need for nationwide training in the 
responsibilities of citizenship must be con- 
sidered urgent. It will, in fact, become crit- 
ical if, as now seems likely, 18-year-olds in 
this country are allowed to vote in the near 
future. 

Since World War H. interest In the youth 
suffrage question in the United States has 
been mounting steadily. Some major de- 
velopments: 

Georgia, since 1943, has permitted 18-year- 
olds to vote. 

A hearing to consider a constitutional 
amendment to lower the voting age was held 
in 1943, following Georgia's action, although 
nothing developed from this. During 1953, 
no less than eight new bills were introduced 
in the House and Senate, and another hear- 
ing appears imminent. 

Both major political parties have endorsed 
the principle of youth suffrage. President 
Eisenhower has stated his belief that, “if a 
man is old enough to fight, he is old enough 
to vote.“ 

No one, of course, can predict at this point 
whether 18-year-olds in other States besides 
Georgia will soon be enfranchised. It re- 
quires no crystal ball, however, to predict 
that the Nation will be ill-prepared if some 
6,500,000 new voters suddenly begin to exer- 
cise this franchise—unless definite steps are 
taken now. 

The public schools have already made 
major strides in this direction, thanks to 
the citizenship education project which was 
launched 4 years ago by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, with funds provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation, of New York. 
This project received the strong endorsement 
of President Eisenhower, then head of 
Columbia. This has been a great step in 
the right direction—but there is a missing 
link, The colleges and universities have not 
been alert to meet this new challenge to 
train a youth electorate. Yet obviously, they 
must share the responsibility for equipping 
youth to handle what one authority has 
called “the most dangerous weapon that can 
be placed in the hands of any man”—the 
ballot. 

Preparation for citizenship ts, after all, 
& major function of our colleges. 

It is not enough, however, for the col- 
leges and universities to turn out “average” 
citizens. On them rests the heavy respon- 
sibility for training exceptional citizens, 
many of whom will become the Icaders of 
tomorrow. 

But the colleges ought to be doing even 
more than this. They could—and should— 
be training young citizens who could go out 
today into the communities of the Nation 
and provide inspiration and leadership for 
other youth groups. 

There appears to be in the making a model 
program for such training. It is perhaps 
no coincidence that this program is to be 
found at Columbia University, which pio- 
neered the citizenship education project. 

This time it is Columbia College, the un- 
dergraduate liberal arta college for men, 
which is breaking new ground. Through- 
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out its 200 years of existence, this institution 
has sought to develop well-rounded citizens 
capable of assuming useful roles in society. 

Columbia College is now in the process of 
developing a new kind of citizenship train- 
ing program. Through a reorganization of 
its extra-curricular activities and social pro- 
gram, the college expects to help all its stu- 
dents to develop a vital sense of both civic 
and social responsibilities. It plans to bulld 
a “capitol” building for this purpose to be 
known as “citizenship center.” It intends to 
offer the students continuous opportunities 
not only to study about citizenship but to 
practice it daily. 

The whole program will stress politics and 
government, and students will even be en- 
couraged to work directly with political par- 
tles. 

The college believes so strongly in this 
type of training that it plans to include 
citizenship training among the requirements 
leading to the bachelor's degree, and to list 
this requirement in the college catalog. 

Here, then, is a possible pattern for citl- 
zenship training programs in other American 
colleges. Columbia College has already in- 
dicated its eagerness to share its experiences 
with other colleges. 

Certain it is that there is no time to be 
lost in providing such training in our col- 
leges, and in extending present programs in 
the public schools. The shadow of world 
communism is lengthening, and there is 
barely time to strengthen what, after, is our 
first line of defense: our citizen army. 

This is the challenge of youth suffrage. If 
the franchise is to be extended to 18-year- 
olds, there must be basic training in poli- 
tics and in government—just as surely as 
there must be basic training in the military 
services, 


Housing Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 1, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7839) to aid in 
the provision and improvement of housing, 
the elimination and prevention of slums, and 


the conservation and development of urban 
communities, 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no one is very happy about the 
proposed Housing Act of 1954. It is the 
unwanted offspring of a shotgun mar- 
riage. The shotgun is the administra- 
tion's realization that we are in a reces- 
sion and that there is a real danger of a 
depression. 

The result has been a housing pro- 
gram which is not calculated to bring 
decent housing within the financial 
means of a large segment of our popu- 
lation in the low- and middle-income 
brackets, where the need is greatest. 
The sole purpose of the program is to 
ward off an immediate depression by 
furnishing Government financing and 
guaranties to the continuing building of 
homes in a price range beyond the reach 
of a majority of our people. 

The unfortunate part is that many 
who temporarily find solution to their 
housing problems by acquiring homes on 
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the easy terms provided must eventually 
Ose them with any material increase 
Unemployment and diminution of 
th y income. No matter how low 
the initial payment and how extended 
€ mortgage period, the controlling fac- 
5 5 are the purchase price and the rate 
interest. Moreover, most of the new 
a tructions in the large urban centers 
15 in the suburban areas, far from 
Places of employment, and usually re- 
W the use of private automobiles 
of Boing to and from work. The factor 
ti transportation under normal condi- 
Ons is entirely overlooked. 


ESCAPE TO THE SUBURES 


Ey our large urban centers are to be 
ie decent housing within financial 
5 and in wholesome environments 
teen be made available reasonably near 
e site of employment and of interest. 
€ escape to the suburbs is attended 
ong other things with, first, a great 
tio unwarranted increase in transporta- 
ais Costs; second, a lengthening of the 
S rkday if the hours of going to and 
om work are taken into account; and, 
d, a serious congestion of local trans- 
tion facilities “during the peak 
urs, for which our transportation en- 
ent rs Can find no solution under pres- 
b Conditions. The proposed housing 
peer will contribute to the subarban mi- 
h tion, It will make available more 
a Within an impractical price 
8 not in urban centers but miles 
6 in the suburbs, and the necessities 
Urban acute housing shortage in the 
and area itself will compel their use 
fione ey even though with present 
ma 
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PESEE and the certainty of ulti- 
er. 


DEBATE TOO LIMITED 


R regret that we have but 3 hours of 
to Bi debate on what well may prove 
Com, the most important measure to 
the € before the 83d Congress. Most of 
heat and passion that have entered 
trom to housing debates have resulted 
deba misunderstanding. More time for 
the te might help to clear up some of 
misunderstanding. 

Beginning on March 2 our committee, 
of aking and Currency, held many days 
th ublie hearings. These are contained 
from Volume of 889 pages, which came 

the printers far too late for any 
aue wer of this body to examine with 
her Particularity. I doubt if any mem- 
fro! the committee has had time to re- 

his memory by reading the full 
for script at it appears in the printed 
will ‘ag time allotted me it, of course, 
m. impossible to review the testi- 

5 ot the many witnesses. j 
as 195 experienced, and well-informed 
plain Our distinguished chairman it is 
ts that in the limited time he allotted 
only If, having in mind that there was 
on Sg hour and a half for all the debate 

a side, he could not hope entirely to 
5 rai 5 in a book of 889 
hith spota, e could skim over the 


wigutice to say that not one of the many 
tee Satie appearing before our commit- 
Unto bed any burning desire to take 

himself the credit of being the 
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father of this legislative child of a shot- 
gun marriage. Even Mr. Cole frankly 
said he was experimenting and hoped 
for the best. Others went along with 
some features, had grave doubts about 
others. 

THAT UGLY WORD DEPRESSION 


Henry DuLaurence, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National 
Apartment Owners Association, brought 
in the ugly and in some quarters the for- 
bidden word of depression. He said— 
page 782 of the printed hearings—that 
the bill unless substantially modified of- 
fered a sure method for creating a finan- 
cial depression. Those are Mr. DuLau- 
rence’s words, Mr. Chairman, not mine. 
Again on page 772 of the hearings he said 
that an ill-conceived plan could throw us 
into a serious depression. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. DuLaurence's words, not 
mine. Mr. DuLaurence continued: 

Every serious depression in this country 
has occurred when there was a recession in 
industry coupled with a recession in real 
estate. The depressions of the 1840's, 1870's, 
1890's, and 1930's are examples of this eco- 
nomic phenomenon. In each case the real 
estate recession has followed an excessive 
building of houses.. 

Recently we have had some questionable 
repercussions in business, plus a large hous- 
ing construction program and I think that 
we should recognize the fact that we may 
be in a vulnerable spot if we espouse and 
permit a forced increase in the construction 
of housing. 

MR. SHANKS TALES FRANKLY 


Certainly one of the most interesting 
and intelligently outspoken witnesses 
supporting in the main the ideas of the 
bill was Carrol M. Shanks, president 
of the Prudential Imsurance Co. of 
America. While I did not necessarily 
agree in some of his conclusions I felt 
that his personal presence made a valu- 
able contribution to the public hearings 
on the pending bill. He presented the 
thinking not only of his own company, 
the second largest I believe in the life 
insurance field, but also that of an asso- 
ciation of 243 companies holding ap- 
proximately 98 percent of all life insur- 
ance company assets in the United 
States, 

A grand total of about $17 billion of 
life insurance money is invested in real 
estate securities. In the 7 years from 
1947 to 1953 the life companies of the 
Nation increased holdings of mortgages 
on 1 to 4 family residences from $2.6 
billion to $13.1 billion, a net increase of 
$10.5 billion. At the end of 1953 they 
hold 20.1 percent of the total outstand- 
ing mortgage debt on 1 to 4 family resi- 
dences. They are the largest and most 
important investors in Government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages. They 
hold $6 billion of FHA mortgages, $3.6 
billion of VA mortgages. In addition 
they hold close to $3.4 in mortgages on 
multifamily units. 

SIMILARITY TO DEPRESSION ERA 


Mr. Chairman, I should emphasize at 
this point the significance of the $17 
billion figure. That is the figure repre- 
senting the total investment at this time 
of the life insurance companies in real 
estate securities: When I heard Mr, 
Shanks give the figure I instantly re- 
called that the same $17 billion figure 
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had bobbed up tragically in the real es- 
tate washout in the early thirties. 

It was the approximate total of the 
investments of the American people in 
the real estate bonds that covered my 
own city of Chicago and other urban 
centers with magnificent hotels, sky- 
piercing office buildings and palatial 
apartment houses, erected at a time of 
high construction costs, most of them 
after a reasonable tenant demand in 
that high-priced bracket had been ex- 
ceeded, and all of them dependent on 
the permanent continuance of inflation 
to insure the meeting of maintenance 
costs and mortgage commitments. 

When the time of accounting came 
the $17-billion investment of the savings 
of the American people was washed 
down the drain. Most of the original 
purchasers of those real estate bonds 
went brokenhearted to the graves of 
paupers. I know only too well the suf- 
ferings of these good men and women 
for it was given to me to lead them in a 
long, hard and at times seemingly hope- 
less fight to salvage for them from bank- 
ruptey reorganizations some mite of 
comfort, some crumbs at least for their 
sustenance. To that labor of love I gave 
several years of the prime of my life, 
striving without pay or material inter- 
est of any nature and without regret 
entwining myself with debts which the 
remainder of my life has been given to 
liquidating. 

I make mention of this personal back- 
ground merely to explain why I am so 
concerned when I see signs so similar, 
trends so identical, as those that were 
apparent in the late twenties, 

Since the washout of the bondholders 
in the era I have mentioned there has 
been no financing by the sale of real 
estate bonds. The largest source of fi- 
nancing has come from insurance funds. 

WHY MR. SHANKS IS APPREHENSIVE 


Mr. Shanks did not go as far as Mr. 
DuLaurence did later in the hearings. 
He did say on page 473 of the hearings: 

We are apprehensive about some of the 
broad philosophy that runs through the bill. 
We would like to see in the bill a recogni- 
tion that regardless of a desire to stabilize 
the housing Industry at a high level the 
number of housing starts each year must 
bear a relationship to such basic forces as 
the rate of family formation, the need for 
replacement of clearly substandard housing, 
and the willingness to buy. 


In my questioning of Mr. Shanks he 
enlarged on this phase. Beginning on 
page 495 of the hearings: 

Mr. O'Hara. I may not agree with you in 
all of your suggestions but I do agree with 
you in this—the necessity of giving a stabil- 
ity to real estate, having in mind our experi- 
ences in the late twenties and the early 
thirties. 

Mr. SHANKS, Right. 

Mr. O'Hara. Where there was a boom, and 
the bankers wanted to put out their money 
and sell real estate bonds and everybody 
wanted to make money, they overbullt. 

Mr. SHANKS. They sure did. 

Mr. O'Hara. At a time of excessive prices, 
and then the equities were all washed out. 
Everybody was washed out. Now, of course, 
you want to avoid a repetition of that, do 
you not? 

Mr. SHANKS. We do, indeéd. 

Mr. O'Hara. And you can see a definite 
danger, if our construction goes on moti- 
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vated by a desire on the part of builders to 
make money, or even on the part of politi- 


can be bad. Is that your thought? 

Mr. SHANKS. That is correct. I don't ob- 
ject to people making money, but if you go 
right on regardless of the market demand, 
get a situation where eventually 

t taken up, and the sad thing is 
that the price and the market value of all 
the existing housing is destroyed in the 


WHAT IF DEPRESSION COMES 


Mr. Chairman, I have emphasized the 
fact that there is a similarity in many 


ties reached about the same total as the 
present investment of the life insurance 
companies in real estate securities. The 
bondholders unfortunately did not have 
the benefits of Government guaranties. 
The insurance investments are better 
protected. Nevertheless it is a large 
amount of money that is involved. 

What will happen if the recession 
deepens into a depression? The answer 
to that question is of interest to us here 
in the Congress, certainly of tremendous 
concern to the American people. There- 
fore, I think it is proper that I should 
give the answer of the president of the 
Prudential Insurance Co., the rep- 
resentative of an association of 243 life 
insurance companies. 

I am reading from page 497 of the 
printed hearings: 

Mr. O'Hara. * * * what are you doing to 
protect yourselves if the real estate market 
should drop badly, and the people who are 
renting are unable to pay the rentals, and 
therefore the equity holders can't hold on 
because the rents coming in do not meet 
the mortgage commitments, and we get a 
bad situation? What precautions are you 
taking for your protection? 

Mr. SHANKS. We are in so much more 
sound shape with regard to those—I am 
speaking now of the insurance companies 
generally, not of my company only—than 
they were at the beginning of the 1930's, 
that there is no comparison. 

In those days you had short, 5-year mort- 
gages, and you had a second mortgage, and 
a third mortgage top of it. And those 
things were falling due. And when they 
came due, sometimes they wouldn't be re- 
newed, and when they were, it was at a big 
cost to the borrower. A lot of them were put 
out at inflated valuations, which shouldn't 
have gone that high, and as a consequence 
the whole thing went down like a house of 
cards. 

Today they are all long mortgages, all 
amortized each month, and all a person has 
to do to stay in his house is to continue his 
monthly payments. A second mortgage is 
almost nonexistent. It is practically out of 
the picture. 

The valuation situation la much more care- 
fully watched by the companies than it was, 
and I would say that while, of course, if 
you have a depression—anything approach- 
ing an economic depression—sure you will 
have a lot of foreclosures, but we would do 
Just as we did then, we would work out the 
loan with the borrower, and keep him in the 
house and try to work it out, and generally 
it works out, 

Furthermore, we hold more Government 
securities, and more readily salable securities 
than at that time, and generally I think the 
companies are on a more conservative reserve 
basis than at that time. 
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I can assure you that the life-insurance 
companies of the United States are in very 
fine shape and we would have to have a 
depression or a recession, or whatever you 
call it, away over and above and beyond any- 
thing we have ever known, including the 
thirties, before we would get into too much 
trouble. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope I have made it 
plain that the sole purpose of the pend- 
ing legislation is to ward off a depression. 
If my colleagues who are not members 
of the committee will take the time to 
read with studious attention the 889 
pages of the printed report that fact will 
be as plain to them as daylight itself. 

If the measure could accomplish that 
objective, it would merit support. The 
danger is that the program proposed in 
the bill actually may contribute to bring- 
ing on the depression. At least that is 
the fear outspokenly voiced by Mr. Du- 
Laurence. Mr. Shank's apprehension is 
that real estate stability will be toppled 
over if we build merely for temporary 
stimulation and not to meet legitimate 
and existing demands. Other witnesses 
testified along the same line. 

LOWER PRICED HOMES NEEDED 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities, says that we have already 
overbuilt in the high-priced field. Mon- 
signor O'Grady knows the housing sit- 
uation in the large cities of the United 
States as well as any man living. He has 
been in the fight for decent housing for 
all the American people since 1932. I 
am reading from his testimony on page 
642 of the printed hearings: 

I have always, of course, liked to regard 
housing as a part of an allover dynamic 
economy, and I, of course, was surprised 
when I got in the outskirts of Cincinnati 
yesterday. I find a considerable vacancy in 
this high-income, high-priced housing, and, 
of course, I find that the supply of houses in 
the downtown area is gradually contracting 
and population of the downtown area de- 
clined, and this is characteristic of many 
other American cities, Iam quite sure—con- 
tracted until about 1950, and it has been 
growing ever since, and the housing supply 
is being reduced downtown all the time. 

ACTUAL HOUSING NEEDS 


It has been pointed out that recent 
housing production serves primarily 
families in the upper income groups. 
The urgent need is for homes for low- 
and middle-income groups. Here are 
the actual figures of what is needed an- 
nually: 

Five hundred and twenty thousand 
homes for people who can afford month- 
ly rentals of not to exceed $30 a month; 

Three hundred and eighty thousand 
homes for families able to pay from $30 
to $50 a month; 

Three hundred thousand homes for 
those in the group able to pay from $50 
to $75 a month. 

Construction volume for the last 3 
years is 20 percent below the peak of 1.4 
million units built in 1950. The 1950 
census showed 15 million substandard 
homes, At the present time 10 million 
homes must be replaced, 4.6 million 
homes must be rehabilitated. By 1955 
we will need 2.05 million units a year, 
by 1965 an annual total requirements of 
2.4 million units. 

These are homes, Mr. Chairman, that 
must be produced within the financial 
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means of the people who are to occupy 
them. It is nonsense to pretend that 
we are meeting the demand by concen- 
trating on homes which are available 
only to those in the higher income 
groups. 
HOUSING ACT OF 1949 

It is unfortunate that in the first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress the Appropria- 
tions Committee invaded the jurisdiction 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It is the province of the Appro- 
priations Committee to provide for the 
appropriation of money, not to legislate 
as to the manner of its use. 

The Housing Act of 1949 laid the foun- 
dation of a sound well-rounded pro- 
gram. The provisions for public hous- 
ing and for research were among its 
strongest features. Both have been 
wrecked, the research part in its entirety. 

Of the present members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 14 
served on the committee in the 81st 
Congress when under the chairmanship 
of the brilliant and beloved gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Spence] the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 was written. Three of 
the members of that committee have 
since died, one has been elevated to the 
other body as the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, some have gone to other 
committees, others have left the Con- 
gress. The late distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
was one of the stellar figures in winning 
the historic battle for the enactment 
of this constructive housing legislation, 
marking one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the 8lst Congress. I was 
moved, as were others who had worked 
with and who loved Frank Buchanan, 
when yesterday his widow, now the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania, in an address to the House 
carried on the fight as Frank would 
have done, 

WRECK OF RESEARCH PROVISION 


It was my privilege to serve on the 
committee when the Housing Act of 1949 
was being drafted and in humble meas- 
ure to participate in the debate when the 
measure reached the floor of the House. 
I was especially thrilled by the promise 
held forth by the provision in the act for 
a research division aimed at finding the 
ultimate answer to the perplexing ques- 
tion of how to bring decent housing 
within the financial means of everyone. 
This envisioned long-range study and 
planning. It would explore every possi- 
bility of new types of construction, use 
of new materials, methods of financing, 
all of the factors entering into the prob- 
lem. 

The responsibility for wrecking the 
work of research, which is absolutely 
necessary if any real and lasting progress 
is to be made in bringing homes within 
everyone's reach, lies with the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I am reading from the hearings of our 
committee on March 3, 1954, when the 
Honorable Albert M. Cole, Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, was on the 
stand, commencing on page 131: 

Mr. O'Hara. * * * I thought one of the 
strongest features of our Housing Act of the 
8lst Congress was that providing for the Re- 
search Department. That is that from that 
laboratory of study, we might look forward, 
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Perhaps, to new plans of construction, new 
Plans of financing, that would bring the 
American home within the reasonable finan- 
al means of all of our people. 
4 Now, as I understand it, not through your 
op es, certainly not through the desires 
this committee, but through the Appro- 
Priations Committee, that has been killed. 
8 Cote. That is right, we are liquidating 


= Mr. O'Hara. Now, are you using your in- 
uence with the President, and with the 
Administration, to have the efficiency of the 
esearch Department restored? 
t. Core. Mr. OH 
ra. O'Hara. Don't answer if I am embar- 
“sing you, because I do not wish to do that. 
PROPER SPHERE FOR PROGRAM 
ee Cone. That isn't it at all. I think 
8 is a proper sphere for a program of 
search in the Government, particularly 
— I want to say to you that I recom- 
— the continuation of the research 
tue am last year, when I appeared before 
House Appropriations Committee, and 
© Other committees; in the wisdom of Con- 
Press it was eliminated, and we are liquidat- 
fa,’ nd it will be completely liquidated, so 
as that program is concerned, this year. 
Cannot say to you that we have not pro- 
ee in this bill new authorization, because 
the, authorization is there. I do not think 
re is more than this committee can do. 
Ow, I do not believe that Congress in- 
tende tor us to close our eyes, and not at- 
bree’ to do what we can toward a proper 
Wsram toward the investigation and re- 
We ch in housing. Therefore, it seems that 
tha, an do certain things to accomplish 
objectives. 
ere is a great deal of controversy about 
A in the Housing and Home Finance 
Wat J I am not now ready to recommend 
— anything further be done about it un- 
des T ee that there Is some possibility of a 
Motte on the part of Congress and the people 
tore vet in it to get behind it. I am just 
Of left in that position. 
ug tt O'Hara, But you are frank in telling 
that you are reaching out for the answer, 
wa you, yourself, are studying the problem, 
thata suppose you would welcome any help 
A oa be given you in your study? 
Tet Core. Yes, sir. 
fect me say this: As I view the great ob- 
— on the part of those who have ob- 
Fin to research in the Housing and Home 
State Agency, it is divided into two phases. 
Istical research, perhaps, most people 
3 that it is right and proper for the 
baa? to conduct. Some people, however, 
ang considerable doubt about the Housing 
ing Home Finance Agency, as such, conduct - 
experimental research into laboratory 
They felt that it could be done 
res € efficiently and better through the Bu- 
u of Standards and through other means. 
Viscry has not been resolved, and our Ad- 
un! Committee did nothing about it, and 
auch = We Would find some strength behind 
Bittine drive, or such a program, we are just 
dur © tor the present, except to continue 
what Udy and examination to determine 
t might be done. 
Quango Ae Well, you are somewhat in a 
Provisio” then, are you not? Because no 
are paoa is made for research, and yet you 
“quired to pursue research? 
ize a Having been in Congress, I real- 
thori >e happens sometimes with the au- 
x lons which we have approved here 
Utter Committee, and then find, to our 
the , *™azement, that the people who hold 
Yeas strings do not agree. 
hay, ue Tight, we are in a quandary. We 
ng thorization for a research director, 
Mr. o 


arch, 
tn the p Hana. You will recall, Mr. Cole, that 
Sommittet Session, when the Appropriations 
taken tee had in its gracious generosity 
dur jurisdiction away from us—and, 
t 
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I might say, of course, with the aid of the 
Rules Committee—you were quoted by your 
former Republican colleagues on the floor 
as being against public housing. We, on 
our side, believe you meant exactly what 
you said, and the President meant exactly 
what he said, and we voted our faith in 
you and in the President, and we were a 
little surprised and disappointed that some 
of our Republican colleagues didn’t put the 
same faith in you and in the President that 
we did, and we are glad that you did prove 
up, and that the President did, too. 


AGE CLOSES THE DOOR 


Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ap- 
propriate place to mention that we have 
a growing population of oldsters in our 
United States of America. They reach 
62 if they are Chicago policemen, 65 if 
school teachers, usually around 65 if in 
industry, then they are let go more or 
less to drift for themselves on pensions 
inadequate to meet rising cost of living, 
sort of orphans in the storms of age. 

I am sure that if the high priests of 
appropriations had not strangled the re- 
search work this department would have 
come up with at least some hope for the 
housing of this numerous and worthy 
group. As it is, there is difficulty in a 
man of 50 getting favorable considera- 
tion for a home loan because the con- 
sideration in making the mortgage is not 
the value of the property but the num- 
ber of years of employment expectancy 
of the mortgage. The man of 65 is a 
dead duck. 

I am now reading from page 767 of the 
printed Hearings on the day we had on 
the stand Alexander Summer, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Board on Housing: 

Mr. Deane. You don't take into considera- 
tion the age of the borrower in the loans that 
you recommend? 

Mr. Summer. Naturally if it Is a man who 
is 65 years old, and he is the sole earner in 
the family, I don't think FHA is justified in 
its underwriting department to recommend 
guaranteeing that loan. I agree with him. 

Mr. O'Hara. Will the gentleman yield for 
one question? What will you do with a man 
over 65? Take him out and shoot him? 
Answer the question please. 

Mr. SUMMER, I will answer your ques- 
tion. * * * That is why we have recom- 
mended the enforcement of codes, sir, 

MOBILE HOMES RESIDENTS 


Late at the public hearings of our 
committee came witnesses to advocate 
the inclusion of mobile homes in the 
housing program. In executive session 
I voted to do just that because here was 
a start in doing something for a very 
considerable segment of our people who 
are overlocked entirely in our housing 
legislation. 

I was interested to learn that mobile 
homes furnish the housing source for 
over 2 million American families, that it 
is the most satisfactory low-cost housing 
which private enterprise has been able 
to produce, that the cost of a completely 
furnished 2-bedroom unit with all mod- 
ern conveniences is from $4 to $5 thou- 
sand, and the average rental of moorage 
space in a mobile home park is $25 a 
month. Many oldsters, as well as others, 
live comfortably in mobile homes and 
within the means of their pensions. 

I am satisfied that there are many 
other practical innovations in housing 
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that could be expected from a research 
laboratory such as was provided in the 
Housing Act of 1949 and which the 
Appropriations Committee chopped into 
bits. The challenge to private industry 
is to produce homes within the means 
of people who cannot afford the present 
product, which is selling only because 
there is no other place to turn. Wreck- 
ing the research department was not a 
smart move. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Unfortunately, public housing has be- 
come highly controversial. I am sure 
that much of the opposition, and all of 
the bitterness, would disappear if there 
were greater familiarity with the actual 
conditions and perhaps a little more tol- 
erance on both sides. 

These factors—among others perhaps 
more important but so often men- 
tioned—should be considered: First, a 
great strain has been put upon the large 
urban centers by in-migration occa- 
sioned by the diminution of agricultural 
employment and the need for industrial 
workers; second, the deterioration of 
residential properties which unless re- 
placed rapidly extend present slum 
areas; and, third, the complete inability 
to tear down old dilapidated and even 
dangerous buildings unless public hous- 
ing is available to help take care of dis- 
placed families while reconstructions are 
underway. 

The Housing Act of 1949 made wise 
and proper provision for a public-hous- 
ing program calculated to fit into the 
overall picture. I have never had occa- 
sion to regret the small part I was privi- 
leged as a member of the committee to 
contribute to its enactment. 

VIEWS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


I trust that when we are voting on an 
amendment to add a public housing pro- 
vision to this bill the Republican Mem- 
bers will not run way even from their 
own President. In order that they can- 
not plead ignorance of the expressed de- 
sires of the administration I am now 
reading from Mr. Cole’s testimony, be- 
ginning on page 134 of the printed hear- 
ings: 

Mr. O'Hara. Mr. Cole, what is your own 
attitude with regard to public housing? 

Mr. Cote. My own attitude toward public 
housing is expressed in the statement. I 
think, Mr. O'Hara, that when the Federal 
Government proposes a plan to eliminate 
slums, either by slum-clearance 
or by rehabilitation, or the enforcement of 
occupancy codes—the overcrowding code, for 
instance, where we go into an area and 
through the use of the tools of the Federal 
Government we set up such a program, it is 
my judgment that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to help those people in 
those areas who are not able to help them- 
selves. i 

I think it Is a social problem that we must 
face, frankly. You can either face it or 
walk away from it. I do not think we can 
walk away from it. There are people in 
those slums who cannot find a place to live 
by reason of their low income, and I mean 
low income. Those people, then, are removed 
from their homes by action implemented by 
the Federal Government, Therefore, it is my 
judgment that in those areas we have a re- 
sponsibility to help them obtain homes. 

I do not see, in the present law sufficient 
assistance for those people. I do not recog- 
nize that the only way in which you can re- 
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house people cleared by slums is through 
public housing, and I have felt in the past 
that many people who supported public 
housing sald that that was the only way 
that you could rehouse people in the slum 
areas. I do not agree with that. I think 
many people living In the slum areas—my 
Judgment is half the people living in the 
slum areas can find decent housing if they 
can pay for it, in low-priced housing. But 
there are a great number of those people who 
cannot do so. 

Therefore, I am recommending that while 
we are testing this program, while we are 
attempting to do it through other means, I 
am not willing to say that we just walk 
away from the problem and forget it. 


SLUM REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr, Chairman, I cannot take the time 
of the committee to discuss the content 
of title IV. I hope that if the bill should 
be enacted the slum rehabilitation pro- 
gram will work out as well as the plan- 
ners expect. I do call attention to sec- 
tion 101 (a) appearing on page 180 of 
the bill. I am sure our states’ rights 
zealots will find in this a mouthful. As 
I read section 101 (a) a Federal Ad- 
ministrator could dictate to a mayor and 
the city council of any city in the United 
States desiring to get into the program. 
He could tell the mayor and the city 
council the exact kind of housing, zon- 
ing, building, and other local laws, codes, 
and regulations he demanded, I wonder 
if the Congress wishes to go that far in 
placing municipal government under the 
Federal power. 

45 ' SECTION 201 OBJECTIONABLE 


Mr. Chairman, I have spoken at great 
length and I must hurry on. It is so dif- 
ficult in short time to say all that one 
should on the mass of testimony in an 
£89-page book. I cannot close, however, 
without reference to section 201. I think 
the arguments of the spokesmen for the 
veterans’ organizations are unanswera- 
ble. I read from them as follows: 

Wilbur C. Daniel, chairman, national 
economic commission, American Legion: 

The American Legion is unalterably op- 
posed to section 201 because it would un- 
questionably result in an increase in the in- 
terest rate. 


A. M. Downer, assistant legislative of- 
ficer, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: 

If the Congress is to delegate authority as 
contemplated by section 201, it will estab- 
lish in some person or group of persons an 
authority that will be a contant lure to in- 
vestors who continually seek to increase the 
earnings on their invested capital. It seems 
certain that a person or group of persons 
with such broad authority would be sub- 
jected to more pressure by such forces than 
would the Congress of the United States. 


Charles E. Foster, assistant national 
director of legislation, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans: 

We have the utmost confidence in the elec- 
ted representatives of the people serving in 
the Congress of the United States and deplore 
the delegation of authority by Congress to 
Officials in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to tamper with the interest rate on 
GI home loans. 


Bernard Weitzer, national legislative 
director, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America: 

In accordance with the conventlon-ap- 
proved resolution on housing, I respectfully 
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request that you modify the President's au- 
thority to adjust interest rates on FHA- and 
VA-insured mortgages, and to fix in the bill 
the rate for VA mortgages at a maximum of 
4 percent, and the maximum for FHA mort- 
gages at 444 percent. 

I must similarly request that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration retain its power to 
establish the limits on fees and charges for 
VA-aided residential-mortgage loans, Like- 
wise, the weakening of the veterans’ prefer- 
ence provisions for admission to low-rent 
housing as provided in section 501 should be 
changed. 

AMENDMENTS SHOULD CARRY 


My position as regards H. R. 7839 is 
well stated in the minority report of 
which I am one of 13 signers. It is my 
deep hope that the amendments to be 
offered in conformance with the views 
of the minority will find favor and 
adoption. 

PUERTO RICO DIGNIFIED 


I now address myself to a part of the 
bill of which I am in entire agreement. 
H. R. 7839 is the first major bill that 
has accorded Puerto Rico the dignity of 
specific designation as a commonwealth, 
In the bill “State” is defined to include 
the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories and possessions 
of the United States. 

I am reading from the statement of 
the Honorable A. Frrnés-Isern, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico, com- 
mencing on page 849 of the hearings: 

Mr. Fran6és-Iskan. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I thank the committee for this 
opportunity to present my views on this bill, 
really only on one particular aspect of it. 

In general, of course, I would say that 
Puerto Rico is one of the areas where laws 
like this have shown their worth. The work 
done in Puerto Rico has been splendid. But 
I am addressing myself this morning to just 
one particular aspect of the bill. I refer to 
H. R. 7839, page 87, where the word “State” 
is defined, to include the several States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

Since the 25th of July 1952, Puerto Rico 
has been organized as a commonwealth, and 
there has been a question raised as to 
whether laws that make reference to Terri- 
tories and possessions apply or do not apply 
to Puerto Rico, since the commonwealth 
status is recognized as something by itself. 

As to laws that were in effect in Puerto 
Rico before July 25, 1952, I think there would 
be little question that unless they are in- 
consistent with the law that created the 
commonwealth they would continue to ap- 
ply. However, that matter has not been 
solved as yet, and is under study. 

As to laws passed after July 25, 1952, the 
question seems to be much more important. 
The implication would seem to be that un- 
less the Commonwealth was also included 
the idea that Territories and possessions 
only were mentioned might be interpreted 
as meaning that Puerto Rico was excluded. 

This matter also is being studied as to 
some laws that have been passed, and which 
carry the language in the way it is in this 
bill. 

Therefore, since we are so anxious to make 
sure that the law would apply to Puerto Rico, 
I wish to express our interest in having 
Puerto Rico expressly included, 

It has been suggested that, by making 
some statement in the report, this question 
could be taken care of. But this would lead 
into another matter. The implication then 
might be that Commonwealth is no different 
from Territory and possession. This would 
have, I think, a bad effect in many ways— 
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psychologically, it would have a bad effect 
in Puerto Rico, and it might have in other 
directions, 

I wish to state to the committee that last 
fall I was honored by being appointed as 
alternate delegate to the U. N. to take up 
the question of the change of status in 
Puerto Rico, and we had some debates there 
in the various bodies of the U. N., until the 
matter came up to the General Assembly, 
and as a result of our efforts there the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a very complimentary 
resolution to the United States for the good 
work done in Puerto Rico, full recognition 
of the fact that Puerto Rico is a Common- 
wealth and hns self-government, so that it 
is not included any more in the Territories 
and possessions, which are subject to report 
to the U. N. by the United States under the 
charter, 

So I believe that it is in the public in- 
terest that this recognition of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico could be made 
whenever possible, so that we may give full 
credit to the United States for the good 
deeds that it has always done for Puerto 
Rico. 

I would also state that there are some 
that still find fault with the present status 
of Puerto Rico, and one of their arguments 
is that the Commonwealth status is nothing 
else but a disguised status of colonialism. 

I want also to add a few words of thanks 
to the distinguished member of this com- 
mittee who brought this matter to my atten- 
tion, and who has given a great deal of 
thought and time to this matter, Mr. O'HARA- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired, 
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The Dangers to Liberty 
EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 15 the able gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] addressed 
the House upon a subject of great im- 
portance to the American people, 
namely, the usurpation by the Supreme 
Court of legislative functions. He 
pointed out a course of conduct which 
the Supreme Court has followed in re- 
cent years of amending and changing 
the laws through the medium of judicial 
decisions. 

He further pointed out that such 4 
course of conduct is destructive of the 
system of checks and balances upon 
which our Government was founded. 

The speech of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WmLIrams] has at- 
tracted widespread attention and com- 
mendation, and under unanimous con- 
sent previously granted, I insert here- 
with an editorial which appeared in the 
Natchez (Miss.) Democrat under date of 
March 21, 1954: 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS ON THE DancEas TO 
Liserty 

Fourth District Representative Jonn Bett 
Wiritiams has sounded a five-bell alarm 
against a subtle danger to our constitutional 
processes—the tendency of the United States 
Supreme Court, prodded by the Justice De- 
partment, to Invade the field of legislation 
and make law by judicial flat. 
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Ba an address before the House of Repre- 
tatives, Mr. WILLIAMS analyzes the basic 
cture of our Government—the system of 
ee and balances between the three 
nches of Government at the national level 
85 the separatlon of powers between the 
utral and State governments. Then he 
De ts out that a former President—Franklin 
5 lano Roosevelt reduced, by his Court- 
acking bill and other insidious attacks, the 
to the position of an agency of the 
*X€cutive branch, rather than as a separate 
branch of the Government, with its own 
derived from the Constitution and 
Unassallable by the President. 

From that time forth the Supreme Court 
thy, ly lost prestige. The great decisions, 
the dating NRA and AAA as perversions of 

Constitution, no longer issued. More and 
8 the Court tended to become an instru- 
tent for the extension of Central Govern- 
the t's powers into fields undreamed of by 
by Founding Fathers and specifically denied 

to the Government. 
ä the Supreme Court stands on the 
am of an interpretation of the fourteenth 
v ni ament that may alter the course of 
in ted States history and social life. Look- 
014 at the liberal character of most members 
wipe Court, one is inclined to guess that it 
èc Tule against segregation in public 
ed » despite the fact that public-school 
mr ation is a function of the States exercis- 

E a power reserved to them by the tenth 

ent. If such a decision is made, the 

thet will reverse, as Mr. WILLIAMS observes, 

Taz Position of the Supreme Court in this 
ter for half a century. 


tha, ver. it is not the content of the ruling 
itis concerns our Congressman so much as 
the the increasing amount of evidence that 


With out is no longer concerned primarily 
Tema’ law as law. It is concerned with 

‘Olding that law to fit what it and the 

Ps exerting tremendous pressures on the 
a believe to be the best political philos- 
Chilet for our times. Without knowing it, 
ing Justice Warren may have been speak- 


pat ° alowed to stand as a barrier in the 
th of progress. 

ayrettainty other people in positions of high 

ang ole have echoed the same sentiments 

Cod have even presumed to instruct the 


as 
Wi to the political line to follow. Mr. 
Weinen during the Truman administra- 


it, at We seek is justice to which the law, in 
Taking, should conform.” 

— fairly well sums up the liberal phi- 

age hy which would make the Court an 
ney 

Unitet 

Ration 


on In 


of political progress and turn the 
States from a nation of laws into a 
of men. 
South will weather an adverse deci- 
the the antisegregation cases now before 
duryi but neither it nor the Nation will 
torres as a representative democracy, con- 
8 always to the law as the chief means 
Suprerbetuating individual liberty, if the 
— Court, the last refuge of freedom, 
Conh'* the philosophy that the law should 
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tea: D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
the T to extend my remarks, I include 
the Nate wing editorial and article from 

ew York Times, having to do with 
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the necessity for adequate support of 
the national park system: 
OUR PARKS IN PERIL 


The first of a five-part series on the con- 
dition of our national parks appears in the 
Times today. Describing Grand Canyon, one 
of the best known of the parks, this article 
reveals how facilities, maintenance, per- 
sonnel, and appropriations are totally in- 
adequate to take care of the ever-increasing 
number of visitors, which last year rose to 
more than 800,000 persons in this 1 area 
alone. Future articles will deal with Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, and the Great Smokies, and 
in all of them, as well as in many of the 
170 or more other sites administered by the 
National Park Service, the story la substan- 
tially the same. 

Yet to take care of these great natural 
and historic preserves and the record 50 mil- 
lion people who are expected to visit them 
this year the administration asked for only 
about $28.5 million in the 1954-55 budget— 
$5 million less than Congress granted for the 
previous 12 months—and the House Appro- 
priations Committee has just recommended 
a cut of nearly 10 percent in the budget fig- 
ure. We cannot have our parks and eat 
them, too. We cannot maintain this re- 
markable system for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people and yet refuse to grant it the 
funds necessary to preserve it from present 
deterioration and future ruin. 

Accommodations for visitors are inade- 
quate; roads and bridges are inadequate; 
number of personnel is inadequate; and so 
are their housing facilities, not to mention 
their salaries; means of protecting the parks 
from the outrageous vandalism of so-called 
tourists are inadequate; income from low or 
nonexistent fees for use of the parks is in- 
adequate. In fact, just about everything 
concerning the parks is inadequate except 
their magnificent scenic or historic values 
and the devotion of the men and women of 
the National Park Service, whose morale re- 
mains, on the whole, unshaken, despite the 
shabby treatment sometimes accorded them. 

The national park system is one of our 
country's unique and irreplaceable assets. 
If we are unable to find the funds to take 
care of this asset, either through enlarged 
appropriations or increased fees, then we 
ought to consider protecting it—perhaps by 
Umiting the number of visitors to the more 
popular parks or by closing some of the parks 
altogether—until the day when administra- 
tion and Congress can see their way clear to 
giving the parks their due. 

GRAND Canyon NATIONAL PARK HURT BY FUND 
CUT as POPULARITY RISES 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARIZ. 
April 4.— The Grand Canyon, in which several 
billion years of the earth's history stand in 
unique and majestic display, is a breath- 
taking manifestation of the hand of creation. 

But Grand Canyon National Park, the man- 
made facility to which people flock from all 
over the world to see the canyon, stands at 
present as more of an ironic monument to 
false economy and bemused stewardship on 
the part of the people's representatives and 
employees in Washington. 

The visitor arriving at Grand Canyon Vil- 
lage, the park’s center on the south rim of 
the canyon, finds himself in a pleasant set- 
ting of pine trees and rustic bulidings. 

If all he wants to do is take a quick look 
at the canyon and depart, his experience 
may be quite pleasing and satisfying. 

But if he asks any more of this national 
institution—meals, accommodations and 
other amenities that are logical and expect- 
able at such a focal point of international 
interest—he may be severely pointed. 

There are two well-run hotels, the E 
Tovar and the Bright Angel Lodge, a cabin 
camp, and camping grounds. Among them, 
there are a restaurant, a coffee shop, and a 

cafcteria. 
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But the village is 60 miles from the nearest 
sizable town, Williams, Ariz, due south, 
And, aside from the camp ground, the park 
facilities will house at most 1,300 overnight 
visitors. The eating facilities will accom- 
modate no more than 650 people at a time. 

Yet during several months of the year, any 
day may bring 7,000 visitors to this center 
Some 836,000 people visited the 1,000-square- 
mile park—one of the top-ranking attrac- 
tions in the whole national-park system—last 
year, and 85 percent of them came to this 
south rim center. 

The result of the gaping disparity between 
attendance and facilities is that for the last 
couple of years the National Park Service, 
questioning departing visitors, has found as 
many as 500 a night leaving the park for 
lack of accommodations, 

Many of them, perhaps, are better off do- 
ing so. In the cabin camp, if there had been 
room, they would have found superannuated 
bungalows that no mainhighway motel would 
dare offer these days. And the camp cafe- 
teria, which represents about 25 percent of 
the South Rim's restaurant capacity, while 
purveying palatable meals is dreary, anti- 
quated and quite inadequate. 

VILLAGE REFLECTS NEGLECT 


Turning to the facilities of the Park Serv- 
ice itself, one finds even more astonishing 
evidences of inadequacy and neglect. 

Grand Canyon Village has a permanent 
year-around population of 1,000 and a sum- 
mer population of 2,000—all of them, by 
Federal regulation, either Government or 
private park-facility workers or their de- 
pendents. 

For them there are two schools, a pleasant 
community building, and a good hospital 
unit. But that about sums up the favorable 
side of the picture. 

Overall, the Park Service has here a plant 
comprising more than 200 structures with 
a replacement value of about $2 million, 
which is rapidly deteriorating for lack of 
maintenance. 

While some of the Park Service personnel 
have agreeable modern homes, others are 
housed in buildings patched up from Civilian 
Conservation Corps days. One ranger with 
two children, for whom only a two-room 
house was available, had to put up a tent 
beside it to help house his family. A price- 
less natural history collection of interna- 
tional repute is housed in an inflammable 
abandoned school building. Many of the 
structures, which are regularly subject to 
climatic rigors, have not been painted for 
years. 

Aside from special appropriations for road 
building, the Government, in recent years, 
has been putting into the park little more 
money that it has derived from the park, 

COST OF OPERATION UP SHARPLY 


Last year, funds forwarded to Washington 
including $220,000 in car tolls and around 
$125,000 in concessioners’ royalties and mis- 
cellaneous collections, totaled $345,000. Ap- 
propriations back to the Park for operating 
and maintenance expenses totaled only 
$339,493. 

Just before World War U the Park's an- 
nual budget figure was $143,220, supple- 
mented by the free services of about 600 
Civilian Conservation Corps personnel. 

For the current fiscal year, with this free 
manpower eliminated, and with the costs of 
all goods, and services doubled or tripled 
over the prewar level, the appropriation was 
$363,559—less than 45 cents per visitor. 

It was divided as follows: 


Managemen „%: 
Forestry and fire control 
Maintenance and rehabilitation: 


Roads ind x 103, 550 
Bulldings and utilities (rehabili- 

tation portion: 610.500) 70, 224 
Construction (earmarked for 

North Rim campground)..-.._ 13, 500 


| 
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In addition to this budget, there was a 
239,763 appropriation earmarked for road 
construction. This, however, did little more 
than dent the accumulated highway defi- 
ciencies of many years. About 92 percent 


of last year's park visitors came by car and 


some of the entering roads still are narrow 
and. in places hazardous. 

The park has 105 miles of primary roads, 
93 miles of secondary roads, and 315 miles 
of trails. Surveys bave indicated a current 
need for 861.500.000 in new road construction 
and $5 million in highway reconstruction. 

During World War II, according to Dr. 
Harold C. Bryant, park superintendent for 
the last 15 years, appropriations for reha- 
bilitation work on the park plant were vir- 
tually suspended. Since the war, a nominal 
effort has been made to catch up. But the 
current allocation of $10,500 for rehabilita- 
tion represents the last increment of only 
$80,000 provided for this since the war. 

ONLY 50 PERMANENT AIDES 


The park service administers its 1,000 
square miles and its 836,000 visitors a year 
with a permanent year-round staff of only 
50 persons, including engineers, artisans, 
laborers, and stenographers. Fifty more are 
employed temporarily in the summer. 

The permanent staff includes only 12 
rangers (whose starting pay in the service 
is $3,410 a year) and 2 naturalists. 

In the summer, part of the staff has to be 
allocated to the canyon's north rim, a sep- 
arate facility 200 miles by circuitous high- 
way from the south rim center. The north 
rim accounts for about 15 percent of the 
annual total of park visitors. This seg- 
ment of the park is fairly adequate, Grand 
Canyon Lodge and adjacent facilities having 
proved sufficient, to date, for the tourist 
traffic. 


The park-ranger staff is so scant that at 

t the south rim entrance station is 

not manned after 6 o'clock at night. Any 

visitor who wants to cheat the Federal Gov- 

ernment out of 61 can do it by arriving 
and departing after that hour. 

Dr. Bryant says there has been no appre- 
ciable staff morale problem. But he acknowl- 
edges that things like tent-housing, a gen- 
erally deteriorating plant, and skimpy 
budgets do not do much toward stimulating 
enthusiasm. 

DIRECTOR 25 YEARS WITH SERVICE 


Just retiring after 25 years in the National 
Park Service, Dr. Bryant, a graduate zoolo- 
gist, can discuss the park's status candidly. 
He is able to speak dispassionately about its 
shortcomings, because the situation is in no 
wise peculiar to Grand Canyon. Similar 
conditions in all the national parks were 
noted with concern by the Director of the 
National Park Service, Conrad L. Wirth, in 
his last annual report. 

The situation is attributable, in part, to 
the vast increase in travel generally—and 
to the national parks in particular—since 
the war. Twice as many people visited 
Grand Canyon last year as in 1941. 

Yet the last major expansion in tourist 
accommodations was the construction of 
Bright Angel Lodge, with a maximum Ca- 
pacity of 350, in 1937. Until then, there had 
just been El Tovar, a 50-year-old structure 
with 80 rooms, in which, at a pinch, a maxi- 
mum of 250 people can be bedded. 

The camp, with a capacity of 700, is a 
motley aggregation of small cabins, most of 
them 10 or 20 years old. An exception to 
this is a score of plumbingless, war-surplus, 
prefabricated plywood Dalias-huts, hastily 
set up for such purposes as housing groups 
of visiting foreign students, for the futher- 
ance of international goodwill. 

In the adjoining woods there is trailer and 
camping epace for another 700 persons. 
Rationing of overnight housing has not been 
invoked and would not help much, because 


the problem of protracted visits has not 
arisen. 

All overnight accommodations and eating 
facilities at the South Rim are owned by 
the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railway, 
which began development in the area more 
than a decade before it was made a national 
park in 1919. (North Rim facilities are 
owned and operated by the Union Pacific 
Railroad.) 

The South Rim's facilities are operated for 
the Santa Fe by its long-time collnborator, 
the Fred Harvey Co., the organization with 
which the National Park Service has con- 
tracts for the service. The Harvey Co. has 
the principal concession privileges in the 
park, purveying almost everything from 
newspapers to mule rides. All its operations 
and charges are subject to close Government 
regulation. Dr. Bryant says it is “probably 
the best concessioner in the whole park 
system.” 

RISE IN AUTO TRAVEL A FACTOR 


However, the split between ownership and 
operation has complicated the postwar prob- 
lem of expanding facilities to handle the 
doubled park travel. 

The Santa Fe, which has invested about $3 
million in park facilities—almost half of it 
in public utilities—has seen its share of traf- 
fic to the park dwindle over the years from 
very near 100 percent to less than 10 percent 
as the result of increasing auto travel. Con- 
sequently its incentive to invest money is 
minimal. (Nonetheless, as recently as 4 years 
ago the railroad laid out $160,000 in improve- 
ments to the cabin camp.) 

On the other hand, the Harvey company, 
which is in a position to profit the most from 
increased travel, up to now has been a man- 
agement concern rather than a property 
owner and investor. 

Efforts are in progress, in conjunction with 
negotiations between the Park Service and 
the Harvey interests for renewal of the lat- 
ter’s 20-year contract, to devise an arrange- 
ment under which the Santa Fe would bow 
out except for its train service. The railroad 
would turn the tourist facilities over to the 
Harvey company, and certain utilities (chief- 
ly the power and water system) to the Gov- 
ernment. The power eventually will be pro- 
vided from the Arizona Public Service Co. 

This change would put Harvey in a posi- 
tion to be sponsor of large-scale improve- 
ments in public accommodations. The Park 
Service has in mind, as a condition of any 
new contract, an initial investment of 
$1,500,000 in improvements by the contractor 
to be devoted primarily to the development 
of new multiple lodge units and a completely 
new cabin camp on a new site. This pre- 
sumably would be followed in later years by 
additional capital outlays. 

Meanwhile, the Harvey company is pro- 
ceeding with plans for completely remodeling 
the old, antiquated cafeteria. 

MORE UNITED STATES MONEY HELD VITAL 

Adequate Federal appropriations are essen- 
tial to park development because private in- 
vestment is geared to Federal provision of 
items like roads and utilities. Construction 
of the new cabin camp, for instance, depends 
on the installation by the Park Service of 
water and sewers. 

The new camp Is one feature of a Govern- 
ment “master plan“ for coordinated Federal 
and private development of the park. The 
plan was first drafted around 1930 and has 
been constantly revised and kept up to date. 

But like some other Federal master plans, 
it has remained largely in the realm of theory 
because of nonmaterializing appropriations. 

The Parks Service, in ita efforts to get its 
appropriations onto a realistic post-war 
basis, has come up Federal budget 
procedures which tend to hold a depart- 
ment’s allowance for the current fiscal year 
inexorably down to what it was the preced- 
ing one. 


In the case of Grand Canyon National Park, 
the 1953-54 budget allotment actually was 
almost $11,000 less than for the preceding 
year. The 1953-54 fiscal year will end on 
June 30. 

Everybody, a nongovernmental observer on 
the scene commented, favors this and other 
national parks in principle. Earnest congres- 
sional investigating groups come and go, and, 
in departing, promise a new deal. But when 
it comes to the legislative authorization of 
the needed funds, there's a dull thud and 
the same old starvation appropriation comes 
out. 

Votes to cut park funds are not as likely to 
redound against a legislator as some other 
economies, and road-building appropriations 
are politically safer to authorize than funds 
for painting buildings one isn't familiar with. 

Grand Canyon Park has a special problem, 
in that its water has to be pumped from 
springs 3,200 feet down the vertical side of 
the mile-deep canyon—an engineering feat 
of no mean proportion. Use of the fresh wa- 
ter supply is so near its capacity that sew- 
age is treated for reuse in boilers and other 
impersonal purposes. The most promising 
further recourse seems to be to siphon water 
over from the north rim, where precipitation 
is much greater. i 

If the water supply is not augmented, it 18 
conceivable that limitations will have to be 
put on travel to the park so people won't go 
thirsty. Park people are hopeful that this 
urgency may help spotlight the inadequacy 
of current expenditures. 

Aside from this, the future of the park 
would seem to be dependent on a reversal of 
what one critic has called a policy of “billions 
155 defense, but only a few cents for recrea- 

on," 


Executive Secretary A. E. Lyon, of Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, An- 
swers Railroad Executives Who Oppose 
Standard Brotherhood Bill To Improve 
Railroad Retirement and Unemploy- 
ment Benefits 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has finished taking testimony 
for and against the bill prepared 
introduced on behalf of the 23 stand- 
ard railroad brotherhoods to improve 
railroad retirement and unemployment 
benefits. An interesting and informa- 
tive article by Alfred M. Green gives * 
summary of the closing statements bY , 
way of rebuttal by the opposing parties. 
I include it as part of my remarks. 
reads as follows: 

Commrrrers Dur To Acr Soon on PenstoN 

PROGRAM— CARRIER ARGUMENTS ARE B. 

BY LYON ron ALL Rat UNIONS 

(By Alfred M. Green) 

With hearings completed and rebuttal 
arguments filed, action by committecs of 
Congress was awaited as Labor went to press 
on the union-supported program for im“ 
proving benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment and railroad unemployment insurance 
systems. 
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The House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee Prepared to act ina few days. An identi- 
measure is before the Senate Labor Com- 
Mittee, but faced temporary delay as the 
Committee worked on ‘Taft-Hartley Act 
ndments, 
All of the standard railroad labor organ- 
tions, both operating and nonoperating, 
are backing the program, which calis for 
ting some benefits; also for correction 
e and increased unemployment 
ts. 
CITES CARRIER MISSTATEMENTS 

Carrier arguments against the changes 
b ripped apart point by point in a re- 

Uttal statement presented to the House 
Committee this week by Executive Secretary 
A. E. Lyon, of the RailWay Labor Execu+ 
ves’ Association. He charged witnesses for 

Association of American Railroads with 
“ated misstatements of facts in their 
testimony, 
Lyon pointed out that the opposition to 
© measure backed by the railroad unions 
Was based entirely on the increased cost 
to the railroads due to boosting the taxable 
from 8300 to $350 a month. But the 
Carrier witnesses, he sald, ignored the fact 
that as much as half of this cost would be 
by lowered taxes on their profits. 

He cited Interstate Commerce Commission 
figures to show how this works. Although 
ts before taxes of class t roads dropped 
Million in the 12-month period ending 
January, compared with the previous 

» the profits after taxes fell only $30 
Million, 
CITES SUPPLEMENTAL PLANS 


In answer to the AAR claim that the rail- 
toads are unwilling or unable to pay a part 


Prog 
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the Cost of improved benefits, Lyon cited 
Tact that a large number of roads al- 
wnt have supplemental pension systems to 
they contribute a percentage of wages 

mi, beyond the railroad-retirement maxi- 

Um of 8300 a month. 

There Were such supplemental plans in 
Weration on 53 carriers when the Railroad 
Ye ement Board made a study of them 5 
Make ago, Lyon said. These roads would 
ot +.” saving on such plans to offset most 
the cost of the proposed increases. 

Ribie also pointed out that 75 percent of ell- 
pi employees join such supplemental 
1K although they are entirely optional. 
gent Would seem that Mr. Fort (vice presi- 
Wrone the AAR) was wrong twice. He was 
are 8 when he suggested that the employees 
high Willing to contribute more to get 
er benefits. He was wrong again when 
are dontended that the railroad companies 
thay aWilling to contribute on a higher base 

The 00 a month,” Lyon declared. 
at a Carriers’ contention that they're put 
tipyissdvantage by the 61% percent con- 

at on rate they pay for railroad retire- 
tocia) SO™MPared with the 2 percent rate for 
ten; Security, came in for criticism as not 

“Ae the full story. 
ther Jone who reads the newspapers knows 
Play Private Pension plans and supplemental 
tocia] separate from and in addition to the 
rathe security system, are now the rule 

He T than the exception,” Lyon said. 
Comma Oted a United States Chamber of 
that me Study of such programs to show 
Compa Ry average cost of such plans to the 
Percent es in the public utility field is 5.9 
dor soei Of payrolls. Added to the 2 percent 
7.9 5 4l security, this would give a total of 
than ercent, which is considerably higher 
Carriers Cost of rallroad retirement to the 


features g to the unemployment insurance 
Carrier Of the bill, Lyon charged that the 
aeg tnduren on costs were even more in- 
ment, zan the figures they cited on retire- 
mie, The railroads used a figure of $26 
adde d Year, but Lyon showed how the 
Would 8 tor unemployment insurance 
no more than $234 million. 


= 
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He also called attention to the huge sav- 
Ings the railroads have had in recent years 
due to the lowering of the contribution rate 
for jobless insurance from 3 percent of cov- 
ered payrolis to one-half of 1 percent. 

PRESIDENT ASKED IMPROVEMENT 

Although it is generally recognized that 
the State systems,“ which cover workers in 
other industries, are inadequate, he said, 
the carrier witnesses devoted much of their 
testimony to contrasting railroad-unemploy- 
ment insurance to the State systems. 

“No one has seriously advocated that the 
railroad system should only match the aver- 
age of the State systems,” Lyon pointed out, 
and “the President has very pointedly rec- 
ommended material improvements in the 
State systems.“ 

“The standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions, representing practically all of the rail- 
road employees of this country, reaffirm their 
united support of all provisions of the bill,” 
he concluded. 

“It is reasonable, moderate, and needed 
revision of the railroad retirement and rail- 
road unemployment insurance systems, and 
we respectfully urge the committee to take 
favorable and prompt action on it.” 


Wiretapping for the Protection of Our 
National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement reflecting my 
views for supporting legislation provid- 
ing for wiretapping for the protection of 
our national security: 


Make WIRETAPPING EVIDENCE ADMISSIBLE FOR 
DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
Seres, Sanorxuns, AND TRAITORS 
Imagine the frustration of the FBI, the 

Attorney General, and the intelligence agen- 

cles of the Department of Defense to know of 

spies and traitors in our country and be un- 
able to introduce the evidence on hand that 
would surely convict them. 

A most important bill is coming up in the 
United States House of Representatives this 
week to untie the restrictions that handicap 
those Federal agencies that have the respon- 
sibility of protecting our national security. 

It will “authorize the admission into eyl- 
dence in certain criminal proceedings of in- 
formation intercepted in national security 
investigations” in order to defend the United 
States against trenson, espionage, sabotage, 
sedition, and seditious conspiracy. 

It will shock many people to know that 
we have clear and conclusive evidence against 
Communists and their agents which cannot 
be introduced under present laws to estab- 
lish their guilt, 

We are a Nation governed by laws. 

To accuse is not enough. 

There must be proof beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

But when we have proof—obtained by 
wiretapping—that cannot be presented as 
evidence, then we are courting disaster, 

No one denies the right of our society to 
protect itself against criminals, When that 
criminal, which is the international con- 
spiracy called communism, is working in 
clever secrecy to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment and murder those freedoms that 
give life to 160 million Americans, then we 
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must have laws that will enable us to ferret 
out these silent, secret destroyers and bring 
them to the bar of justice. 

The proposed law will be confined to the 
protection of our national security. It will 
not invade the privacy of law abiding citi- 
zens; it will not permit wiretapping evidence 
to be introduced in the prosecution of other 
crimes; and it will not permit the introduc- 
tion of such evidence to confuse, embarrass, 
or pressure any person because of any in- 
discretion, unpopular opinion, or the in- 
herent right of nonconformity and dissent. 

It is directed clearly and solely against 
those who plot and plan and work to over- 
throw our Government by force and violence. 

Do not underestimate the enemy. 

Although he may not have many agents 
or dupes in this country, those who have 
wormed their way into sensitive positions 
have already done much damage to our se- 
curity. 

He has succeeded in hypnotizing a few 
gullible Americans into committing the most 
hideous of all crimes—treason. 

If, God forbid, this enemy had a large sup- 
ply of hydrogen bombs and a massive long- 
range airfleet to deliver them, he would not 
hesitate one moment to attack us without 
warning and destroy us completely in a sin- 
gle day or night. 

Even now, it may be possible for single 
agents to smuggle deadly bombs into this 
country. 

To cope with this boring from within, we 
must give our Federal security agencies 
those powers, under law to apprehend these 
wreckers and present the evidence that will 
take them out of circulation. 

Communism has conquered other nations 
by subversion. 

To combat this threat we must be able 
to expose and prosecute Communists and 
traitors by the hard-to-get evidence that is 
sometimes obtained only by wiretapping, be- 
cause the enemy is so expert in camouflaging 
his secret operations. 

Up to now Communists have been using 
our laws and our freedoms to get away with 
murder. 

This loophole must be closed by an act of 
Congress. 

Untie the hands of the PBI and related 
agencies. 

Make intercepted messages In matters en- 
dangering our national security admissible as 
evidence so that we can prosecute and con- 
vict known sples and traitors. 

There will be no civilian defense of any 
kind until this first step is taken to permit 
the roundup of all those who conspire and 
engage in the plot to exterminate the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and chain its 
people in slavery. 

I freely and confidently predict that the 
United States House of Representatives this 
week will vote overwhelmingly to authorize 
wiretapping evidence for the protection of 
our national security. 


Three Groups Now Probing Health 


Insurance Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
health inquiry that is being conducted 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has developed 
many interesting and important facts. 
Not only has the information developed 
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by the committee brought us face to face 
with the problem of cost of medical and 
hospital treatment and the necessity to 
do something about it, in behalf of the 
average citizen, but it has also brought 
to light unfair and deceptive practices 
relating particularly to cancellation of 
health policies when the subscriber is in 
greatest need of such protection. The 
treatment in some cases has been pa- 
thetic and demands solution. A 
The newspaper Labor, published in the 
city of Washington, D. C., has been car- 
rying a series of articles on the subject 
that have revealed these conditions in a 
most appealing manner. I include, as 
part of my remarks, an article written 
by Michael Marsh, entitled “What's Be- 
ing Done To End Health Insurance 
Gyps?” that appeared in the April 3, 


1954, issue of this paper. It reads as 
follows: 

War's Berxc Done To Env HEALTH INSUR- 
5 ance Grps? 


(By Michael Marsh) 


What's being done to clean up abuses in 
health and accident insurance? To answer 
that question, a Labor representative this 
week surveyed the three groups in Washing- 
ton that have recently been looking into 
health insurance. 

These three groups are the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, under Congress- 
man CHARLES A. Wotvreron, Republican, of 
New Jersey; the Federal Trade Commission; 
and the Senate Judiciary Committee, under 
Senator WLAN Lancer, Republican, of 
North Dakota. Here's what these groups 
have done and are aiming to do: 

1. The House committee has before it 
President Eisenhower's proposal for a $25 
million Federal health and accident re- 
insurance fund. This proposal is designed 
to encourage private Insurance companies to 
write more liberal policies offering better 
coverage against the “catastrophic” type of 
illness. 

As an encouragement, the re-insurance 
bill provides that a Government fund would 
pay back to approved private companies up 
to 75 percent of any excessive losses they 
sustained as a result of issuing more liberal 


policies. 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


At hearings on the bill, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce denounced this idea 
as leading toward “sociallzed medicine,” even 
though private insurance executives had a 
big hand in drafting the proposal. That 
showed to what fantastic lengths the cham- 
ber is carrying the socialism scare. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Oveta Culp Hobby testified for the bill. 
She admitted it will help only those who 
can afford to pay for private health insur- 
ance, and may not do much for the aged 
or chronically ill, 

On the other hand, the re-insurance bill, 
inadequate as it is, may help clean up 
some of the current gyps“ in this feld. 
First, the companies that use the Federal 
re-insurance would presumably have to offer 
more liberal payments and coverage. Sec- 
ond, they would presumably have to meet a 
set of Federal standards as to honesty and 
fairness. Third, the public would presum- 
ably learn which companies met those quall- 
fications, and which didn't, 

WOLVERTON CITES LETTERS TO LABOR 

A fizht over this bill is shaping up within 
the House committee, Particularly tmpor- 
tant is the question of whether epecific 
standards of liberality, honesty, and fairness 
shall be required of companies benefiting 
from the Feceral reinsurance fund. Some 
members have claimed the public just isn't 
interested. 
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Chairman Wotnverton vigorously denied 
this. The day he got the large stack of let- 
ters from readers of Labor on this subject, 
he promptly took them into the committee 
room, as proof of public interest. s 

“What these letterwritera want,“ he 
pointed out to the other committee members, 
“is more comprehensive health insurance 
coverage under a noncancellable policy.” 
And later he pressed an administration 
spokesman as to whether the reinsurance bill 
shouldn't be limited only to noncancellable 
policies. 

The spokesman, an assistant to Mrs. Hobby, 
hedged on this. “Certainly though,” he ad- 
mitted, no insurance policy should be can- 
celed just because a policyholder becomes 
111.“ That's just what happens with many 
eancelable policies, however, as readers of 
Labor have found out. 

ELIMINATE THE FINE PRINT 


At present, the administration bill sets up 
no specific standards. Another committee 
member, Congressman HOMER THORNSERRY, 
Democrat, of Texas, pointing this out, said: 
“I think we will have to write something into 
this bill to state definitely that its purpose 
is to have more comprehensive policies. elim- 
inate the fine print, and so forth. There's 
little point in this bill unless it assures 
results.” 

2. A second approach is vigorous enforce- 
ment of present laws against health insur- 
ance “gyps." Progress in doing that may re- 
sult from a big study of health insurance 
advertising now underway at the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Commission offictals—including Alex Aker- 
man, its executive director; Robert Parrish, 
its secretary; and Robert Sills, attorney in 
charge of the health insurance study—told 
a representative of Labor that they have al- 
ready received over 3,000 individual com- 
plaints of health insurance abuses, 


FTC PROBE EYES ADS 


The Commission, however, can only pro- 
ceed against false and misleading advertis- 
ing that is not regulated by individual States. 
The reason for this is that Congress in 1945 
passed a law declaring the States should reg- 
ulate insurance, with Federal laws against 
Eypping to apply only where there were no 
State laws. 

The insurance lobby pushed this mensure 
through Congress after the Supreme Court 
had ruled in 1944 that Congress had the 
constitutional power to regulate Insurance. 

So the authority to act against insurance 
gyps now rests chiefiy in the hands of the 
insurance commissioners in each of the 48 
States. Sills emphasized that each State has 
a law requiring insurance agents to register. 
And if the agent has lied about a policy, the 
State insurance commissioner can revoke his 
license. 

CHECKUP OF LETTERS PROMISED 

Moreover, said Sills, each State is supposed 
to check the claim-payments record of all 
the insurance compantes registered in that 
State. If a claim hasn't been paid which 
should be, the policyholder should notify his 
State insurance commissioner. 

Since most of the complaints sent to Labor 
or to Congressman WOLVERTON will probably 
be forwarded to Sills, he was asked what he 
planned to do with them. 

“They will all be analyzed, and that analy- 
sis will be very useful,” he said. “Further- 
more, in cases that seem to Indicate possible 
lawbrenking we shall certainly not sit on 
them. 

“If the FTC has no authority, we shall 
write to the person complaining and ask his 
permission to forward the complaint to his 
State insurance commissioner. That's the 
least a taxpayer can expect of us.“ 

But will the State insurance commission 
really act? That's not sure. The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
however, has reportedly scheduled an April 
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meeting in Chicago to spark up a little 
action. 

As to the FTC investigation of health- 
insurance ads, Sills and Akerman indicated” 
it’s a monumental task. Over 800 com- 
panies now sell health and accident insur- 
ance, and the FTC is collecting copies of 
every single bit of advertising—in newspa- 
pers and magazines, over radio and televi- 
sion, or through the mails—used by every 
one of those companies last year. 

Then that advertising will be compared 
with the actual provisions of the companies’ 
policies, to see if the ads are truthful. This 
will undoubtedly take a number of months, 
Akerman indicated. 

MAIL-ORDER PROBE BY SENATE 


Will all this lead to any action? Akerman 
was asked. "You can be sure that it will,“ 
he replied. ‘The commission is certainly not 
going to ignore anything the public is s0 
aroused about as this.” 

3. A third agency has also been probing 
into health-insurance gyps. That is the 
Senate Judiciary Committee under Senator 
Lancer, This investigation, however, has 
been limited to mail-order health insurance, 
which represents no more than 3 percent of 
the whole business. 

Altogether, it’s clear that health- insurance 
reform is in the air. But whether it will 
come about is still uncertain, 


— —— 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 6 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
Tecommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in 4 report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra coples shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recon 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congresa to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual re 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1930) · 
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BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
a nmous consent to have printed in 

© Appendix of the REcorp an address 
der, ted by Robert M. Reindollar, presi- 
ent of the American Road Builders’ 
con: ation, delivered at the 30th annual 
way ation of the Association of High- 
Stat Officials of the North Atlantic 
Manes: at Washington, D. C., on 

h 10, 1954 
vnn dere being no objection, the address 
at Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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ders is an appropriate time to review the 
Motor t of our highway system and 
deeg, b Riel transportation in relation to 
as they exist today. 
or a; Te bombarded on all sides with cries 
— Over the inadequacy of our roads, 
can't Panied by sounds of despair that we 
We „ Tord the improvements that we know 
tor cust have. Numerous current 
lieving traffic congestion, financing new 
ys, and correcting road deficiencies 
cleng a intense national interest in’ more 
let t highway transportation. 
high us review briefly the development of 
ica Say transportation. Itstarted in Amer- 
Over th the stagecoach and Conestoga wagon 
toaga POCtly drained, muddy and rutted 
early vehicles were often 
down in mud. 
—— aat toll road in the United States was 
cted in Virginia—the Little River 
It was built in 1786 from Alex- 
the Potomac to Snigger’s Gap, 
Win * mountains east of Winchester. 


Dike, 
Andria on 


tion fc Pennsylvania, in 1792, gave permis- 
Dike 
two Rong Co. to build a road between these 


lowe 1 tba cut. Maryland, and Tennessee fol- 
road 
tates fell in ne example, and other 
marteg ust section of the National Pike was 
duri 8 1808. Construction was stopped 
8 . War ot 1612 and it was not until 
Over this the first stagecoach made the trip 
through improved road from Baltimore, 
lang u Frederick, Hagerstown, and Cumber- 
ue 8 On the national road and con- 
igen the mountains to the Ohio River. 
SDeration” the first railrond was placed in 
Ming a tween Baltimore and Ellicott 
Nore & ce of 13 miles, by the Balti- 
B 158 Railroad Co. 
ot ack ere were more than 9,000 miles 
an United States and the stage- 
nestoga freight companies saw 
trade transferred to the railroads. 


It Ww 
not until 1859, however, that the rail- 
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roads joined up to give continuous rail travel 
across the country. The Union Pacific went 
westward from Omaha and the Central Pa- 
cific came eastward from San Francisco, 
making a junctlon at Ogden, Utah, in May 
of that year. 

Within 15 years after this juncture, 6 com- 
panies were operating a network of tracks 
over much of the West. Trains had taken 
over the big job of hauling freight and pas- 
sengers and highways were permitted to fall 
into almost complete disrepair. 

It remained for a new kind of transporta- 
tion to start a good roads movement. This 
was stimulated by the League of American 
Wheelman, organized in 1880 by cycle clubs 
all over the country, and, incidentally, the 
forerunner of the American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

The passage of the State aid road law 
in New Jersey in 1891 started the first mod- 
ern road movement, other States following 
in rapid succession. 

The first gasoline automobile was driven 
down the streets of Springfield, Mass., 
by Charles and Frank Duryea, in 1892, 
and soon thereafter other passenger cars 
began to appear. 

Mass production of automobiles was 
started by Henry Ford when he put the 
famous Model T on the market in 1908. 

In this period, State highway departments 
were being organized throughout the coun- 
try. One of the first acts of the Depart- 
ment of Maryland, organized in 1908, was to 
provide for the acquisition of turnpikes to 
meet the demands for free roads created by 
the advent of the automobile, These were 
purchased in Maryland during the period 
between 1910 and 1915. Other States were 
doing the same. 

The Bureau of Public Roads was created 
in 1916. At that time there were 3,400,000 
passenger cars and 250,000 trucks operating 
over the highways in the United States, and 
the development of a 7-percent system of 
all-weather highways was considered to be 
adequate. 

With the breakdown of railroad transpor- 
tation during World War I, the trucking 
movement was given a real boost but they 
practically destroyed the highways over 
which they operated. 

During the twenties the road-building 
boom got underway and trucks and buses 
started to supplant branch-line railroads in 
rural communities. However, few properly 
estimated the rapid advance automotive 
transportation was to make and conse- 
quently many serious mistakes in planning 
were made. This contributed to some de- 
gree to the condition we have today. This, 
of course, has been accentuated by the fact 
that there was a lull in highway construction 
during the period of World War II. In that 
period our road plant suffered serious 
deterioration. 

During the past few years additional funds 
have been provided for highway construc- 
tion but the purchasing power of the dollar 
has decreased to such an extent that ade- 
quate progress is not being made. Despite 
the fact that we spent about $344 billion in 
new road construction in 1953 and an addi- 
tional $214 billion on maintenance, admin- 
istration, debt service, highway police, and 
associated matters, there has only been 
spotty improvement in the general traffic 
picture. We are continuing to add new 
motor vehicles at the rate of 1½ million a 
year and the demand for safer and swifter 


highway transportation is constantly mount- 
ing. This year there will be operating over 
our highways in excess of 10 million trucks 
and buses and 45 million automobiles, mak- 
ing a total of 55 million vehicles. This is 
an increase from the 31 million vehicles we 
had in 1945—an added 24 million In a period 
of 8 years. 

Although we are approaching the satura- 
tion point of automobiles in relation to pop- 
ulation, the population increased from 140 
million in 1945 to 160 million in 1953, a total 
of 20 million in 8 years. It is continuing to 
increase at the rate of 7,000 per day or 2½ 
million annually. 

Last year more than 6 million new auto- 
mobiles came off the assembly lines and only 
3 million cars in operation were scrapped. 

The increase in automobiles will continue. 
This means that in another 15 years we can 
expect to have in excess of 80 million vehicles 
operating over our highways. The mileage 
of operation by these vehicles is increasing 
proportionately to a larger degree than the 
number of vehicles operating. Last year our 
motor vehicles traveled over a half trillion 
miles as compared to 300 billion miles in 
1940. 

Trafic congestion is fearful now and if 
rapid advancement in highway construction 
is not immediately instituted, by 1970 we will 
have complete chaos. Our economy, social 
system, and national defense are more than 
ever dependent on efficient street and high- 
Way movement. 

Trucks are now carrying 77 percent of the 
Nation's total freight tonnage. 

A survey of 22 States indicates that approx- 
imately one-third of all trucks are owned by 
farmers, whose use of them is reflected in 
statistics from the Nation's major livestock 
and produce markets. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association 
recently estimated that the economic waste 
due to inadequate highways exceeds 83 bil- 
lion a year. Last year an estimated 9% 
million highway accidents took a toll of 
38,300 deaths and 1,350,000 personal injuries 
at an economic loss of $3,950,000,000. This 
is a depressing, costly toll in lives, man- 
power, and dollars. We cannot afford to let 
this upward trend go on unchecked. 

There are 3,322,000 miles of roads in the 
United States classified as follows: Primary, 
358,000 miles; Secondary and Local, 2,645,000 
miles; and Urban, 319,000 miles. Of the 
8,003,000 miles of rural roads only 1,617,000 
miles are surfaced. The Federal-ald systems 
comprise 673,000 miles. This mileage, which 
makes up 20 percent of the total miles of 
roads, carries 80 percent of all traffic. Ap- 
proximately 438,000 miles of the systems are 
not up to desired standards. 

The interstate system, adopted by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the several 
State highway departments, consists of 
37,800 miles, representing a little over 1 per- 
cent of the Nation's total mileage but esti- 
mated to carry 20 percent of the total traffic, 

This system is 76 percent deficient in pay- 
ing and design and other requirements to 
meet adopted standards. 

There is a 60 to 70 percent deficiency in 
the Primary and Secondary Systems to meet 
accepted design standards, The American 
Association of State Highway Officials esti- 
mates that it will cost $35 billion to bring 
the Federal-aid system up to desirable stand- 
ards. This estimate does not include State 
highways that are not in the Federal-Aid 
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system, nor does it include county and town- 
ship roads or local city streets. 

In recent testimony before a congressional 
committee, the president of AASHO stated 
that the deficiencies on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, in terms of dollars, amounted to 
$29.200 million on January 1, 1950, and that 
this had increased to $32 billion by Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, and to the $35 billion mark by 
November 1, 1953. This despite the fact that 
$3.600 million had been expended on the 
Federal-ald systems alone for new construc- 
tion during the same period and that the 
total expenditure for construction on all 
highways had amounted to $7,761 million, 
Obviously we are slipping behind. 

If we consider the cost of making desir- 
able improvements in all of the Nation's 
miles of highways, a conservative estimate 
would place it in excess of $50 billion. Fig- 
‘ures like these indicate the extent of the 
task confronting us. 

The American Road Builders’ Association 
as recommended to Congress that a thor- 
ough investigation be carried out of the 
entire national network of highways, includ- 
ing the Federal-aid system of interstate, pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban highways, to- 
gether with a concurrent study of ways and 
means for financing the correction of defi- 
ciencies, 

We are firmly convinced that a realistic 
10-year program providing for a stipulated 
annual expenditure for new highway con- 
struction is a goal to be sought. 

States are turning to self-liquidating toll 
roads for part of the answer. r 

The first modern toll highway, embracing 
a limited-access design for free and uninter- 
rupted movement of traffic, was completed 
in Pennsylvania in 1940 just prior to World 
War II, It was 160 miles in length. Con- 
struction costs were met by means of a Fed- 
eral grant plus the sale of bonds to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

After the war ended, the Maine Turnpike 
Authority in 1945 financed the construction 
of a toll road extending from the New Hamp- 
shire State line northward to the city of 
Portiand. This was the first modern toll 
road to be financed by private capital solely 
upon its own merits and within the Uumits 
of its own resources. 

In 1948, legislation was enacted creating 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority, a plan 
of financing was developed, and construc- 
tion of the roadway from the Delaware Me- 
morial Bridge to the George Washington 
Bridge for a distance of 118 miles was ac- 
complished in the record time of 22 months, 

Today 812 miles of modern toll highways, 
constructed at a cost of $683 million, are be- 
ing operated in 10 States: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania, 

An additional 1,092 miles to cost $1,535,- 
000,000 are under construction at the present 
time including toll roads in the two addi- 
tional States of Ohio and West Virginia, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Texas, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin have either appointed authorities, 
or are in the legislative process of doing so, 
for the purpose of studying turnpike proj- 
ects. Projects authorized or planned em- 
brace another 8,361 miles and it will require 
an additional sum of 9 billions of dollars to 
construct them, 

Although most of the toll roads that have 
been built up to the present time have not 
reflected any particular overall planning 
from an interstate or interregional point 
of view, the impetus of this work is demand- 
ing such consideration, 

The President's Economic Report, trans- 
mit ted to Congress on January 28, lays great 
stress on the importance of adequate plan- 
ning of public works, 
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On the subject of toll roads, the President 
plainly laid down the administration's 
policy as forcing the fullest possible use of 
this method of highway finance, Declaring 
that toll roads have come to be widely ac- 
cepted the President said a part of the Na- 
tion's highway needs can be met by this 
method of finance without straining State 
budgets. Following Federal participation in 
the toll road movement, President Eisen- 
hower said, “The Government should en- 
courage studies of the economic feasibility 
of toll roads projects together with the en- 
gineering surveys by making advances avail- 
able to the States for those purposes.” To 
further accelerate the rate of development, 
the Chief Executive said, “It seems likely 
that, by lifting legal impediments to imme- 
diate possession fo rights-of-way and push- 
ing engineering plans even before projects 
are authorized, it would became feasible for 
States or their respective authorities to com- 
mence a considerable yolume of construction 
of toll roads within a year. 

There can be no argument with the fact 
that existing toll facilities are meeting a 
desperate need. There will be a greater de- 
mand for such facilities. Traffic engineers 
have generally underestimated the willing- 
ness of highway users to patronize these new 
high type facilities despite the fact that the 
generally accepted toll charge of 1 to 1.5 
cents per mile is equivalent to a gasoline 
tax of from 15 to 22 cents per gallon. 

It is evident that the American public is 
willing to pay for this type of free-moving 
facility and realizes there are certain econ- 
omies in its use, despite the imposition of 
tolls, as compared to the type free roads 
provided under present methods of financ- 
ing. 

They also realize this method of financing 
will provide the facility in the shortest pos- 
sible period of time. 

The general highway transportation di- 
lemma is further exemplified in the Presi- 
dent's economic report which states: “It 
has been estimated that an annual expendi- 
ture of $314 billion would be required for 
10 years to eliminate the existing backlog 
for federally aided systems and another one 
to two billion dollars for other roads and 
streets. In the meantime, many roads now 
adequate would need to be improved as traffic 
increased, or rebuilt because of normal wear, 
adding over $144 billion of construction an- 
nually, while maintenance costs would av- 
erage another $1.7 billion. Thus the total 
annual expenditure required to provide an 
adequate road system within a decade is 
apparently over 88 billion, which compares 
with a current outlay of about $5 billion, 

Federal aid for the construction of free 
roads will most likely be increased. This is 
evidenced by passage in the House of the 
McGregor bill authorizing $800 million an- 
nually for Federal aid for 1956 and 1957, an 
increase over the current $575 million, and 
by the bill introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Francis Cask. of South Dakota, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Roads, to authorize 
an annual appropriation of 8910 million. 
These are for funds to be expended, on a 
matching basis with the States, for improve- 
ment of the interstate, primary, secondary, 
and urban Federal-aid systems. 

The Case bill provides for a toll-road study. 
Representatives of the American Road Build- 
ers“ Association, in appearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee, recommended that this pro- 
posed study be expanded to include a com- 
plete financial study at all levels of govern- 
ment in connection with the highway pro- 
gram to establish the feasibility of a 10-year 
program on an adequate basis to correct the 
deficiencies in the highway plant, 

May I interpose a word of caution. Toll 
Toads are not a panacea for the Nation's 
highway ills. The principle of sound toll- 
road financing can be applied only in areas 
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where traffic density is such that It will sup- 
port the type of highway design embodied 
under this principle, Each project must be 
subject to comprehensive engineering studies 
in order to assure the inclusion of only those 
projects which are economically sound. 

The pendulum of public opinion will swing 
back, when an adequate system of roads is 
provided, and there will be a demand to make 
them free highways as was done when such 
roads were constructed 50 years ago. 

We should see that provisions to this end 
are embodied in legislation for their financ- 
ing so that they must become free of tolls 
as the bonds for their construction are re- 
tired. 

May I close with a brief reference to the 
association of which I have the honor to be 
president: The American Road Builders’ 


, Association is a private citizens’ organization 


whose membership includes all classes of 
men interested in good roads, engineers of 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, ad- 
ministrators and engineers of State high- 
Way departments, county road engineers, 
members of consulting engineering corpora- 
tions, equipment manufacturers, contractors, 
educators and private citizens. 

It is composed of several units, namely, 
contractors, county and local roads, educa- 
tional, manufacturers, materials and sup- 
plies, municipal and airport, and Pan Amer- 
ican divisions. 

Each division elects its own officers and 
directors and functions under bylaws con- 
sistent with those of the parent organiza- 
tion, 

Every member of the “at large“ group and 
every division is a full-fledged member of 
ARBA with equal rights and privileges. 
Membership-at-large embraces highway offi- 
cials and engineers who are presented 
through formal affiliation by their respective 
State highway departments, 


Advice To Shun Ruinous Piecemeal War 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


‘the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


by Walter Trohan entitled “Shun Ruin- 
ous Piecemeal War Plan, United States 
Told,” published in the Chicago Tribune 
of March 31, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHUN RUINOUS PIECEMEAL Wan PLAN, Unite? 
STATES TOLD 


(By Walter Trohan) 


WASHINGTON, March 30.—Senator Maroxx. 
Republican, of Nevada, tonight called upon 
Congress and the Nation to ponder a solemn 
warning to America not to follow the poll 
of defense by piecemeal dissipation of 
strength which resulted in the downfall 
ancient Greece, 

The Nevada Senator urged study of 4 
speech by Lieutenant General wedemeyer 
given last night in West Palm Beach al 
at the same time that State Secretary Dulles 
was expounding his plea for united action to 
meet the Communist threat in Indochin® 
and other parts of southeast Asia. Wede- 
meyer was American commander in Chins 
during World War H. He warned against the 
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logs of China and predicted the Korean war 
in a report repressed by the Truman adminis- 
tration State Department. 

NEGLECTED BY PRESS 


MAtoxe emphasized that the Wedemeyer 
Bpeech was neglected by the press while 
Dulles’ call for united action“ was widely 
broadcast by the press and radio. The Chi- 
Cago Tribune was almost alone in carrying 
any report on the Wedemeyer speech. MALONE 
Kild, but this report did not include what 
he termed “its memorable passages.” 

In an Interview, MALONE said he is having 
the Wedemeyer speech placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrcorp, where it can be studied by 
every Member of Congress as one of the most 
Memorable and significant comparisons of 
dur time. 

Wedemeyer spoke at the Everglades Club 

Palm Beach as Dulles was speaking be- 
fore the Overseas Press Club in New York 
City. Wedemeyer cautioned against the 
Course of American foreign policy. 


PARALLEL WITH ATHENS 


Mavonz declared that the most significant 
Portion of the Wedemeyer speech drew a 
Parallel between American foreign policy as 
developed by former President Truman and 
former State Secretary Acheson and the pol- 

of ancient Athens. Wedemeyer | said 

Athens was so weakened by fighting away 

Irom home that she could not protect herself 
her most critical hour. 

In his speech, Wedemeyer said: 

“I can recall no more accurate description 
Of the Truman-Acheson policy than that 
Contained in a statement made 300 years 

ore Christ by Demosthenes. I quote: 

Shame on you, Athenians, for not wish- 
Ing to understand that in war one must not 
Allow oneself to be at the command of events 
but to forestall them. You Athenians are 

strongest of all the Greeks, in ships, 
Savairy, infantty, and revenue, and ‘you do 
t make the best of them. 
HITS NEW DEAL POLICY 


Fou likewise, if you hear that Philip has 
Attacked the Chaeronea, send help there; 
tt he is at Thermopylae, you run there, and 

he turns aside, you follow him to right 
Or left as if you were acting on his orders. 
Never a fixed plan—never any precautions— 

wait for bad news before you act.’ 
week was the policy under the New Deal. 

© now recognize the danger of pursuing a 
Oreign policy of containment which sur- 

ders the initiative to the Soviet Union 
her satellites and permits them to de- 
our men and our resources at times 
and under conditions of their own choosing,” 
Ne said the parallel from history, 
by Wedemeyer, offers a great lesson. 
dere nens fell because the Greek Fleet was 
oe, fated first at Syracuse,” MALONE said. 
dar acuse was as far from Athens in those 
4 ya as southeast Asia is from us today. 
thens had also spread her resources in the 
are direction to protect Asia Minor as we 
Protecting Europe. 
FLEET WANDERS AWAY 


te Petena of remaining at home, the Greek 

wandered far away to Syracuse, It was 
Seren in the harbor of Syracuse by the 
um Cusans, who paved the way for the tri- 
Great“ first of Philip and Alexander the 
dat of Macedon and later for Rome. 


Was at of 110 ships the Athenians lost 50. 
to 


drawn 


w 


Athenian Army besieging Syracuse went 
Aleks cer in attempting to retreat across 
or „ When the news reached Greece many 
5 dependencies revolted, the Pelopon- 
no n war broke out anew, and Athens had 

„trength left to hold her own. 
cent Merica must not follow the path of an- 
tense Athens, It must never forget that de- 
begins at home.“ 
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NEW LOOK POLICY 


Mallon quoted Wedemeyer as saying: 

“As I interpret the New Look, it provides 
for the full use of all appropriate resources 
in a carefully coordinated plan. This new 
Jook of our forces involves certain calculated 
risks but serves notice—unmistakable no- 
tice—to our potential enemies, to neutral 
powers, and to friends alike, that we Ameri- 
cans do not intend to permit the Soviet 
Union to wenken and finally destroy us 
through economic and military attrition. 

In my judgment, we have already seized 
the initiative in the political, economic, and 
psychological fields: Through dynamic ac- 
tion in these three fields we Americans are 
regaining the initiative. I feel confident 
that if we continue to assess realistically the 
Strength, capabllities, and designs of the en- 
emy, and shape our policies accordingly, we 
will be successful. 

“Our modern and highly mobile military 
forces are available to support our policies. 
The Red lenders will pause therefore before 
undertaking any steps that would bring 
about a world conflagration. This is entirely 
different from the diffuse situation which 
Demosthenes 2,000 years ago called to the 
attention of his fellow Athenians, a situation 
in which we also found ourselves in the days 
of Truman and Acheson. 

“At last clear direction is now being given 
to our efforts to defend our country and to 
strengthen the ramparts of freedom through- 
out the world, and, finally, importantly, to 
give real hope to those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who yearn for liberty.” 


Address by Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, delivered 
before the Republican executive commit- 
tee of Palm Beach County, Everglades 
Club, Palm Beach, Fla., on March 29, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a real privilege to join this wonderful 
gathering of fellow Americans. The change 
from the coldly impersonal environment of 
concrete and steel in New York City to the 
warm hospitality and beauty of Palm Beach 
is a satisfying experience. Here in this va- 
cation land we have a fuller appreciation of 
our rich natural heritage as well as our ca- 
pacity to enjoy healthy sports in open and 
free competition. 

Millions of Americans attend or view on 
their television sets the great athletic events 
staged throughout the country. One of the 
most colorful and dramatic is the football 
game held in Florida at the Orange Bowl. 
Thére are many striking resemblances be- 
tween those exciting games in the famous 
bowls and the drama-packed situation that 
now exists in our Nation’s Capital. Accord- 
ingly. it occurred to me that Washington 
should be added to the list of famous bowls. 
We might call it the Punch Bowl on the 
Potomac. The great contest in this Punch 
Bowl is spiked by national and international 
flavors and is of absorbing interest to mil- 
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lions of spectators at home and abroad. At 
present there seems to be some confusion 
among those on the Republican team, Per- 
haps they don’t understand the signals of our 
fine Republican quarterback because of the 
din and confusion created by the opposing 
team and its supporters. We Americans have 
always considered our great athletic contests 
a symbol of the finest traditions in sports- 
manship which is woven through the entire 
fabric of our national life. We proudly ac- 
claim the American concept of fair play. We 
applaud a clean, hard-fought battle whether 
on the football field or in the political arena, 
but at all times we expect the victors and the 
losers to conduct themselves in such manner 
as to merit our respect and admiration. 

I propose to submit a few observations con- 
cerning the aspiring New Deal-Fair Deal 
standard bearer, the defeated Democratic 
candidate for President, Mr. Stevenson. Ina 
recent talk in Miami, he confused the na- 
tional and international issues by presenting 
a distorted picture of the activities in the 
Punch Bowl in Washington. In an enter- 
taining manner he characteristically quipped 
and punned while attacking the Republican 
Party and the inspiring leader of our team, 
the President of the United States. If his 
purpose were only to entertain his listeners, 
he should carefully omit references that in- 
volve such serious matters as military secu- 
rity and the integrity and honor of our coun- 
try. If. however, his intention were to evalu- 
ate objectively the momentous events oc- 
curring at home and abroad, he had indeed 
a grave responsibillty—yes, a sacred oblign- 
tion to present the facts regardless of his 
personal opinions. 

There are widely divergent views concern- 
ing the various problems that confront us, 
This is understandable and, in any form of 
society, highly desirable. The ability to 
reach logical and sound conclusions is pre- 
dicated upon knowledge of facts, not just 
half or three-quarters, but all of the facts. 
We must insure that every citizen has com- 
plete information upon which to base 
opinions as well as the opportunity to ex- 
press views unreservedly, Hence, while I 
respect Mr. Stevenson's right to express his 
views and to criticize the Republican Party 
and its leaders, nevertheless the way in 
which he did so has caused me to question 
his objectivity and his sincerity. 

Having expressed my personal reaction and 
disappointment in Mr. Stevenson, I should 
like to address myself to three very im- 
portant issues which he developed in his 
Miam! address: First, the obligation to pro- 
vide information to the American people; 
Second, bipartisan policies; third, the New 
Look relating to national defense. 

In connection with the first point, Mr, 
Stevenson stated and I quote The proces- 
ses of democracy demand at least that peo- 
ple's vision be clear, that they be told the 
truth and that they respect one another.” 
He continued At least we are entitled to 
the facts and the truth unadorned.” Cer- 
tainly every Republican agrees. Could it be 
that Mr. Stevenson is now repudiating those 
Democratic leaders who withheld vital in- 
formation for a period of 20 years—informa- 
tion concerning traitors in our Government, 
information about the far-reaching com- 
mitments made with the Soviet Union and 
other foreign powers, tnformation vital to 
informed judgments about national affairs? 
Let me illustrate, if I may, from personal 
experience. During and immediately after 
World War II decisions were ordinarily 
reached through executive agreements. At 
that time the New Deal-Fair Deal made many 
new deals but not always fair deals, when 
it committed this country to the almost in- 
discriminate distribution of our manpower, 
money and materials all over the world. I 
suggested then to certain leaders that the 
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American people, or at least our representa- 
tives in Congress should be informed of these 
commitments. Of course you all know that 
this would be in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion. However, I was told that it was not 
feasible to tell either the American people 
or the Congress concerning these vital de- 
yelopments because the information might 
lenk out and embarrass the other countries. 
My reply was that I would rather risk em- 
barrassing the foreign nations than to com- 
mit the American people without their 
knowledge or consent. 

I should like to ask you a few questions: 

First, do you think that you and I, if fully 
provided with all the facts, would have ap- 
proved the emasculation of our own military 
forces immediately after World War II, while 
permitting the Soviet Union to retain its tre- 
mendous military power? Second, would we 
have yielded to the Communists the com- 
plete domination of Central Europe, and 
permitted the intimidation of Western Euro- 
pean of Middle Eastern countries? Third, 
would we have sold out a faithful and tradi- 
tional ally, the Republic of China to the 
Communists? Of course the answer is over- 
whelmingly no. May I relate some other in- 
stances? Let us go back to 1941. I believe 
the American peaple have never been told 
all ot the facts leading up to and resulting in 
Pearl Harbor. And don't forget this blot 
on American justice: The two military com- 
manders, Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short, were held responsible for that ter- 
rible tragedy and were relieved of their com- 
mands virtually in disgrace. Although they 
begged for and were entitled to a courts-mar - 
tial hearing, nevertheless they were denied 
the opportunity of clearing their good names 
and fine records. We learned about Mr. Tru- 
man's decision to go into the Korean war after 
the fact. Congress was readily available in 
the Capitol and could have been convened 
within a few hours at the President's request. 
But no, in keeping with the pattern of secrecy 
established by his predecessor at Teheran 
and Yalta. Mr. Truman chose to ignore the 
Constitutional powers of Congress to declare 
war. He, and Mr, Acheson, made the fateful 
decision. Regardless of whether it was the 
proper decision or not, I still maintain that 
our Chief Executive must respect and follow 
the processes of government provided for in 
our Constitution. If Congress had been in- 
formed of the situation in Korea, I feel cer- 
tain it would have approved realistic action 
against the Communist aggression. How- 
ever, I feel equally certain that Cngress 
would have insisted upon two things: First, 
a victory in the American tradition; Second, 
our Allies do their proportionate share. 

In contrast to the New Deal-Fair Deal 
record, what is the Republican Party doing 
to keep the American people informed? The 
President, at his weekly press conferences, has 
impressed everyone with his sincerity and 
willingness to give frank and complete ans- 
wers to questions concerning national and 
international issues. The Secretary of State 
in nationwide broadcasts provides the 
American people with timely and compre- 
hensive appraisals of policies under consid- 
eration or in process of negotiation. As I 
travel in various parts of the country, I note 
that people in all walks of life, have confi- 
dence in the top men we now have in Wash- 
ington. Our leaders are not infallible and 
some of us do not always agree with their de- 
cisions. Nevertheless all of us can feel now 
that we can share their difficult problems. 
All Americans, Republicans and Democrats, 
can now form intelligent judgments and ex- 
press purposeful views. 

We now come to the second point: bipar- 
tisan policy. May I again quote Mr. Steven- 
son: Twenty years of bipartisan effort,” he 
said, “highly intelligent and highly success- 
ful, has been called 20 years of treason un- 
der the auspices of the Republican National 
Committee.” 
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Let us examine this. During and after 
World War I. I observed closely the opera- 
tion of the New Deal-Fair Deal bipartisan 
policy. I talked to the late Senator Vanden- 
berg about it. Here is how it normally 
worked: Plans and policies were discussed 
with 1 or 2 carefully selected Republican 
Members of Congress. Some information 
was revealed to these few Republicans, but 
only after the policy had been adopted. Bi- 
partisanship was a farce. However, it proved 
to be an effective slogan to stop debate about 
the administration's foreign policies. It was 
the clear intent of our very wise Founding 
Fathers that every issue of national or inter- 
national importance should be vigorously 
discussed by elected representatives. Obvi- 
ously only in this way can the advantages 
or disadvantages of proposals be clearly re- 
yealed to the American people. But Intelli- 
gent debate is impossible in the absence of 
Jull information. As I have pointed out, un- 
der Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
neither Congress nor the people had access 
to this Information. Debate was therefore 
futile, conjectural. and even frivolous. Let 
us always remember that the Democratic 
Party marched triumphantly in its retreat 
from victory, under the slogan, “Bipartisan 
Foreign Policy." And this was the highly 
intelligent and highly successful policy. Mr. 
Stevenson had the audacity to defend. 

Now let us take a look at the New Look. 
What did Mr. Stevenson have to say about 
this? Just listen: “At all events, without 
the benefit of bipartisanship the adminis- 
tration has recently unveiled this New Look.” 
He continued: “It has been presented to us 
as a program of more for our money, a big- 
ger bang for a buck, national security in 
the large economy size." We must not per- 
mit Mr. Stevenson or anyone else to forget 
that it was under Democratic administra- 
tions that we were drawn into and decisively 
won two world wars, and yet in each instance, 
we ignominiously lost the peace? 

With reference to Mr. Stevenson's charge 
that “the New Look was unveiled without 
benefit of bipartisanship,” let us examine 
the record. Responsible military leaders 
explained the New Look carefully to con- 
gressional committees including of course 
Democratic members. Furthermore, the 
Secretary of State at press conferences and in 
a nationwide broadcast pointed up the in- 
tent of the New Look in our military policy. 
How can Mr. Stevenson possibly make such 
unsupported statements? 

May I explain a few fundamentals that 
are basic to an understanding of our global 
situation? An adversary or opponent who 
is on the offensive, who is attacking, has the 
initiative, This applies in the boxing ring, 
on the football feld, in the political arena, 
and on the field of battle—and in the field 
of international relations. American foreign 
policy traditionally rejects the role of ag- 
pressor. Symbolically our military organi- 
zation is called the Department of Defense, 
not the Department of War. Our military 
forces are organized and deployed to defend 
our own country and to discharge our pro- 
portionate responsibilities in the mutual 
defense of free nations. American foreign 
policies, which are now being clearly enun- 
ciated since the Republican Party came into 
power, are defensive in concept and are, I 
insist, in the American tradition, 

All of us recall, immediately after World 
War II. the friendly attitude, the respect, 
and admiration of our Government leadérs 
and of many others toward our wartime 
allies. including the Soviet Union. We had 
won a great victory and looked forward to 
peace—an era of prosperity, cultural attain- 
ment, and international amity. There was 
trust in our hearts and confidence in our 
friendly approach—our allies ostensibly 
shared our objectives, namely, an honorable 
peace and justice for victors and vanquished 
alike, It was in such an atmosphere that 


_ the United Nations was born, 
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Gradually, and in many instances be- 
latedly, we became aware of the sinister 
purposes of the Sovlet Union and her satel- 
lites. And as has so often been the case in 
the history of our country, the American 
people recognized the danger and were pre- 
pared to move realistically against Commu- 
nism well in advance of their political lead- 
ers in Washington. f 

The New Deal-Fair Deal administration 
adopted a policy of appeasement to combat 
Stalin's program of gobbling up defenseless 
nations of enslaving millions. The Kremlin 
masters blatantly violated treaties, agree- 
ments, and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, wheneycr it suited their purpose, 
Appeasement didn't work, so Mr, Truman 
and Acheson tried the policy of containment. 
This I am sure amused the leaders in the 
Kremlin. The Reds still retained the initia- 
tive. They could set off explosive powder 
kegs in China, Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Tibet, India, Iran, Greece, Austria, Germany, 
and Finland. 

I can recall no more accurate description ` 
of the Truman-Acheson policy than that 
contained in a statement made 300 years be- 
fore Christ by Demosthenes, Here is what 
Demosthenes sald: 

“Shame on you Athenians * * + for not 
wishing to understand that in war one must 
not allow oneself to be at the command of 
events, but to forestall them. You Athe- 
nians are the strongest of all the Greeks, in 
ships, cavalry, infantry, and revenue, and 


vou do not make the best of them. 


“Likewise, if you hear that Philip has ate 
tacked the Chaeronea, you send help there, 
if he is at Thermophlac, you run there, and 
if he turns aside you follow him, to right or 
left, as if you were acting on his orders. 
Never a fixed plan, never any precautions 
* * * you wait for bad news before you 
act.” 

Such was the policy under the New Deal. 
The American people now recognize the dan- 
ger of policies which surrender the initiative 
to the Soviet Union and her satellites, As I 
interpret the New Look, it provides for the 
full use of all appropriate means in a-care- 
fully prepared plan for retaliatory action. 
Any plan or policy—for example, the ap- 
peasement or containment policy of the pre- 
vious administration—involves calculated 
risks. However, the New Look explains clear- 
ly to our potential enemies, to neutral pow- 
ers, and to friends alike, that we Americans 
do not intend any longer to permit the Soviet 
Union to weaken and finally destroy us 
through economic and military attrition, In 
my judgment, we are gaining the initiative 
in the political, economic, and psychological 
fields. To gain the initiative now in a mili- 
tary sense we would have to launch offen- 
sives—and make aggressive use of our Army. 
Navy, and Air Force. This would mean war, 
and no sane person wants war. We should 
only use our military forces as instruments 
of national policy when all other means fail, 
and when we are attacked. The New Look 
means that our responsible civilian and mille 
tary leaders will continue to assess the mili- 
tary strength, the capabilities, and designs of 
potential enemies. Then we will shape our 
policies and security forces accordingly. The 
modern and highly mobile striking forces. 
equipped with ultradestructive weapons, un- 
der the New Look concept, could and would 
deliver paralyzing counterblows against any 
nation that might stupidly attack us, This 
is entirely different from the diffuse situs- 
tion which Demosthenes, 2,000 years ago, 
called to the attention of his fellow Athe- 
nians, a situation in which we also found 
ourselves in the days of Truman and Ache- 
son. At last clear direction is now being 
given to our efforts to defend not only our 
country but to strengthen the ramparts 
freedom throughout the world, and finally 
and importantiy to give real hope to those 
behind the Iron Curtain who yearn for 
liberty. 
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Let us examine the New Look more spe- 
cifically. It does not present radically new 
Concepts insofar as military force is con- 

Ted. As science increases the destrue- 

ve power of weapons as well as their speed 
and radii of operations, the composition of 
dur forces will undergo change, also tactics 

techniques will change. This is com- 
Pr sense. Greater emphasis is appropri- 
they, being placed upon air power. However, 
sa Te is no indication whatever that we are 
mins exclusively on one wenpon, or one 
å itary service. We are not violating any 
ates or principles of war. We sre.not 
ineacking any nation; nor are we undertak- 
ee steps that would justify attack by an- 
wuts nation, On the other hand. sensibly, 
© are preparing to launch a massive de- 
= tive offensive against any nation that 
ttacks us. 1 cannot emphasize too strongly 
PR important it is that the Communist 
8 ders, and also the unfortunate people 
the they have enslaved, should know of 
tremendous retaliatory power that the 
an a States and allies haye in the hydrogen 
d atom bombs. 
tus deing from Mr. Stevenson's criticisms of 
© present administration’s defensive plans, 
ther e be content that we continue, in 
the increase our budgetary deficits and run 
tisk of destroying our American system 
Or ugh a breakdown of our free economy. 
tren habs ne would have us dissipate our 
‘tey gth by maintaining Military forces at 
eral points around the Soviet periphery, 
abb red to put out brush fires but not avail- 
real nor properly deployed to destroy the 
thing 18t Satens of tyranny. Does anyone 
nag for a moment that the North Koreans 
the production facilities or even the 
thee to wage a war against their own people, 
the South Koreans? Does anyone think that 
kno Pels in Indochina have the industrial 
tain -how or capacity to equip and main- 
time an army fighting in the field? It is 
Un Tor all of us to recognize that the Soviet 
on is inspiring and supporting these vari- 
Neu. 2 while enjoying complete immunity 
impo; The New Look takes all of these very 
or tant factors, as well as the implications 
e weapons, into consideration. It 
Amer; notice, wisely and in the rugged 
the can tradition, that we recognize that 
kerono iet Union is precipitating these dan- 
War incidents which could lead to a world 
d „ Ilt announces unmistakably that we 
3 intend to be drawn into military 
ing — at times and places of their choos- 
We on t that we do intend to take the action 
te mág appropriate to protect our own in- 
to 2 It proclaims our determination also 
allja dat in the protection of those of our 
the | ‘hat are prepared to do their share in 
Collective security of free nations. 
ve concentrated on problems related 
stig tun nal security for many years. I 
dur ink the New Look brings realism to 

Ane try and economic planning, 

re Y I briefly summarize: 
the Rene first place Mr. Stevenson charged 
ton 15 Ublicans with denying vital informa- 
Nate mene American people. I believe his 
to inte ut is proven incorrect. I would like 
Arbltrebret Mr. Stevenson's dialogue against 
in the 4 government as a change of heart 
Many €adership of his party that for so 
Breen i indulged in government by secret 
s bed Second point, bipartisanship. Mr. 
Agent von claimed 20 years of highly intel- 
l maing a highly successful bipartisanship. 
Drimar aa it was only successful in serving 
ang y the interests of other countries, 

And the lly the Soviet Union. 

Btey third point, the New Look. Mr. 

Stated that he didn't presume to 
the full implications of the New 

he di, „With this I am m hearty 

dia 

become, ognize the political implications, as 


the handicraft of his successful 
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opponent. Asa former military man, I find 
in the New Look concept of defense an appli- 
cation of the sound principle of war, econ- 
omy of foree. This economy includes man- 
power, dollars, and materials. I feel certain 
that the New Look will make more remote 
the tragle procession of flag draped coffins 
which were moot evidence of the Korean 
war—a war that the military was not permit- 
ted to win and which the diplomats falled to 
settle. 

The basic and divisive problems of the 
atomic age pose great dangers to our civi- 
lized world, Never has our Nation or any 
other nation faced such a challenge. If the 
naked truth be told, no magic formula has 
yet been found in Washington or abroad to 
reconcile the bearts of men, to put human 
values in their proper perspective, 

But we Americans do have an inner 
strength which has its genesis in the Con- 
stitution and our noble heritage. We have 
had singular opportunities for a good life, 
in freedom under a government of the peo- 
ples choice and controlled by the people. 
We all, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
want to keep it that way. 

We have lived through good times and 
bad; we have known days of prolonged peace 
and have suffered the hardships and trage- 
dies of war. But never have we been a 
frightened or demoralized people. Never 
before the New Deal-Fair Deal administra- 
tions have we appeased an enemy. There is 
no need today to change the course of our 
ship of state. Our Republican leaders as- 
sisted by able members of the opposition, 
have chartered a safe course toward the 
harbor of peace—of decency in all human 
relationships, Retaining our faith in 
America—our faith in God—we shall fulfill 
our destiny. 


Depression of 1929 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, John J. 
Dreesen, publisher and editor of the East 
Chicago Globe, East Chicago, Ind., sets 
out in an editorial in his newspaper facts 
which refresh the memory of people in 
1954 of events which happened a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Everybody hopes 
that our economic history does not re- 
peat itself. 

The editorial follows: 

THE GLOBE TROTTER 
(By John Dreesen) 

We do not profess to be economic experts, 
nor do we know all of the answers in af- 
fairs governmental. Yet, after 61 years on 
this earth, many of which we spent in af- 
fairs both public and political, we have 
formed some forthright opinions which we 
at least, regard as sincere and honest. We 
hope you will consider them in the same 
light. 

Back in 1928 when the Republicans were 
at the height of their political career in 
America, Calvin Coolidge was President and 
the political goose hung high. The national 
debt had been reduced to about 16 billions 
of dollars, manufacturers and retailers 
prices were zooming skyward and the indus- 
trial average on the big board of the New 
York Stock Exchange crossed the 300 mark. 
Big money in America was on the march and 
nothing could stop it. Prosperity was every- 
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where. It appeared to everyone that this 
prosperity could go on forever. There was 
only one apparent weakness in the national 
economic structure. In spite of the gains 
made by capital and Wall Street and the 
economies which were injected into the gov- 
ernmental structure because of Coolidge's 
policies of strict New-England-type penny- 
pinching methods, unemployment was gain- 
ing and when it came time for Calvin Cool- 
idge to announce himself as a possible can- 
didate to succeed himself for another term 
in the White House, this smart “country boy” 
said: “I do not choose to run.” 

Keep in mind these factors: 

1. Wall Street was in control of the White 
House. 

2. Governmental expenditures were being 
reduced. 

3. The industrial average on the big board 
of the New York Stock Exchange had crossed 
the magic "300 mark.“ 

4. Unemplofment was increasing. 

5. Coolidge said: “I do not choose to run.” 

So, Coolidge did not run. He was followed 
by another handpieked candidate of the con- 
trolling group of the Republican Party, one 
Herbert Hoover. But, Hoover had two strikes 
upon him when he assumed office. He was 
soon to inherit all of the evils which cannot 
be avoided when one pursues the course 
chosen by Coolidge and his advisers, 

Then came the big crash * * * the days 
when the stock market shot downward 
through that magic “300 mark” like a streak 
of lightning, and America’s worst panic was 
on, 

Now, let's look at the present picture. Let's 
compare it with the days when the Republi- 
cans were last in power. Let’s see if there 
is any similarity in the general political and 
economical picture, This is the picture 
today: 

1. Wall Street is once again in control of 
the White House. 

2, Governmental expenditures are being 
reduced. 

3. The industrial average on the big 
board of the New York Stock Exchange has 
once again crossed that magic “300 mark.” 

4. Unemployment is increasing. 

5. And, last but not least, 2 weeks ago 
President Eisenhower told reporters, 1 do 
not choose to run for a second term,” or 
words to that effect. 

Does Ike see what lies before us just as 
Coolidge undoubtedly did back in 1928, or 
are all of these factors just pure coincidence? 

I will let you be the fudge of that. In 
closing, I want to say that we are not neces- 
sarily anti-Republican, we are just anti- 
depression and antipanic. And we hope 
the present Republican administration will 
not continue to make the same mistakes that 
the last one in power made. 

The American people do not deserve that 
kind of treatment. 


Building New Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of April 6, 1954, entitled 
“Building New Schools,” calling atten- 
tion to the continuing need for an ade- 


quate program of Federal aid to educa- 


tion: 
BUILDING New SCHOOLS 

“Youth—our greatest resource—is being 
seriously neglected in a vital respect.“ Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his state of the 
Union message last January. “The Nation 
as a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population.” The inescap- 
able fact, moreover, is that this neglect is 
becoming more and more acute, The post- 
war birthrate will send school enrollments 
skyrocketing in the years immediately ahead. 

ditures for schooling have lagged far 
behind the growing need. And in point of 
fact the States and municipalities lack the 
financial resources to meet this need. The 
only practicable remedy lies in a program of 
Federal aid to education. 

The United States Office of Education 
issued a report recently estimating the total 
new school construction need at the present 
time at 312,000 classrooms. The cost of 
meeting this need would be about 810.6 
billion. But according to the report, local 
school districts, with all the State aid now 
available, could raise no more than 5.9 
Dillions of this amount, leaving a deficit of 
4.7 billions. 

In an address delivered Saturday to the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
Agnes E. Meyer sharply criticized the admin- 
istration for failing to take any constructive 
action to meet this condition. “Since 1951.“ 
she points out, “the States and localities ap- 
propriated more than a billion dollars every 
year and last year they spent the huge sum 
of $2 billion on school construction. Many 
localities have reached the limit of their tax- 
ing abllity.“ Whatever differences of opin- 
fon may exist about a general program of 
Federal aid to education, there is strong 
sentiment among Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike for helping to finance urgently 
needed school construction along the lines 
of the Cooper and McClellan bilis, 

This widespread support for school con- 
struction is made the stronger, as Mrs. 
Meyer observed, because, “if the recession 
should become more acute, no public-works 
program could be economically more sound 
nor more generally beneficial than Federal 
aid for the construction of public-school 
buildings.” It would be dangerous folly to 
put off this until a White House 
conference on education, projected for 1956, 
can survey the situation. It is a situation 
already starkly clear—and desperate. 


The Presidio of San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
corporating in my remarks a resolution 
received from the County Supervisors 
Association of California which is dated 
February 5, 1954. 

In this resolution the supervisors 
association calls attention to the plight 
of the city and county of San Francisco 
in having the Presidio of San Francisco 
utilize such a large area in a very 
crowded community. They want some 
or all of this land returned to the tax 
rolls or to be available for development. 

I have previously pointed out the ad- 
vantages of moving the Presidio of San 
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Francisco and the headquarters of the 
Sixth Army over to Camp Stoneman, 
which is located in my district, at Pitts- 
burg, Calif. There is adequate land at 
Camp Stoneman and the Sixth Army 
Headquarters could function effectively 
in that area. Pittsburg, Calif., is a short 
commuting distance from San Francisco 
and it offers many advantages for a per- 
manent army installation. I am hope- 
ful that the Department of Defense will 
pay heed to those San Franciscans who 
are desirous of seeing the Army head- 
quarters removed out of their community 
and to those of us who would welcome it 
at Camp Stoneman. There follows the 
resolution of the California Supervisors 
Association: 

Whereas the members of a constituent 
body of the County Supervisors Association 
of California, i. e., the board of supervisors 
of the city and county of San Francisco. have 
on several occasions urged the relinquish- 
ment of federally owned land, including siz- 
able holdings located in the Presidio and 
Fort Funston, not now or to be in the fore- 
seeable future needed for national defense 
or other Federal purposes; and 

Whereas the repeated demands that fed- 
erally owned surplus land be released for 
private developments as residential areas 
and for other private uses are predicated on 
the basically sound premise that both local 
and Federal governments would derive sub- 
stantial benetits therefrom including opera- 
tional savings, sales price revenues, addi- 
tional tax receipts, purchasing power of pri- 
vate property ownership, and curtailment 
of population shifts; and 

Whereas said action of the board of super- 
visors of the city and county of San Francisco 
is consonant with and supplementary to the 
long-standing and vigorously supported pro- 
grams sponsored by the County Supervisors 


Association of California, looking to the 


authorization for payment to local govern- 
mental subdivisions by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Meu of taxes on federally owned real 
property, and to the relinquishment of such 
property us is not required for Federal pur- 
poses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of California in convention regularly 
assembled, That the Congress of the United 
States and interested Federal agencies be 
and they are hereby memorialized to take 
immediate action which will assure early 
relinquishment of Federal real property not 
utilized or necessary for purposes of the Na- 
tional Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That coples of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the State of California 
delegates in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to the 
National Association of County Officials, with 
the urgent request that they lend their 
wholehearted support to the program herein 
endorsed, 

WII. R. MacDoveatt, 
General Manager. 


Ol’ Man Atchafalaya? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 16, 1954, issue of Collier’s maga- 


zine, on pages 56 and 57, under the title 
“Or Man Atchafalaya?” there appears 
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an article relating to the threatened di- 
version of the Mississippi River. For the 
sake of the record it is necessary to point 
out that this article contains a serious 
error resulting in a major distortion of 
the river diversion problem. 

In the first paragraph of this article 
discussing the possibility of the change 
of course of the Mississippi, the article 
states: 

If that came about, Ol’ Man River would 
leave the great port of New Orleans high 
and dry. The sleepy little town of Morgan 
City—population 9,759—about 125 air miles 
west of New Orleans, conceivably would then 
arise from a devastating flood to become the 
biggest southern port in the United States. 


Not only is there no shred of evidence 
or authority to indicate that Morgan 
City would “arise from a devastating 
flood to become the biggest southern port 
in the United States.“ but the uncon- 
troverted evidence in the Fisk report and 
the testimony of all experts shows clearly 
that there would not be a Morgan City 
in existence after such a catastrophe. 
The Louisiana State Department of 
Public Works has published a map, 
based on the best enginering studies, 
which shows that in the event of a Mis- 
sissippi diversion more than four and a 
half million acres of valuable industrial, 
residential, and agricultural land would 
be permanently destroyed not merely 
flooded. 

The issue, therefore, is not merely that 
of abandoning New Orleans in favor 
a greater Morgan City. Rather the 
problem is one of permanent destruction 
of a tremendous and highly developed 
area. 

Furthermore, the presentation in this 
article is wholly inadequate in that it 
fails to even mention the dangerous and 
costly dislocation upriver from Baton 
Rouge which would ensue in the event of 
a diversion. Experts are of the opinion 
that such a change would throw out 
balance the entire flood-control system 
as far up as Vicksburg at a tremendous 
cost and at great danger to many com- 
munities along the way. 

The article from Collier’s follows: 

Ot.“ MAN ATCHAFALAYA? 
(By Bern Keating) 

Unless something is done during the next 
20 years or so, the Mississippi River will jeave 
its course some 320 miles upstream from th® 
Gulf of Mexico, and flow off into a little- 
known river called the Atchafalaya (a-chaff- 
ah-lie-a). If that came about, Oi! Man 
River would leave the great port of NeW 
Orleans high and dry. The sleepy little town 
of Morgan City (population 9. 759 about 
125 air miles west of New Orleans—concelv¥* 
ably would then arise from a devastating 
flood to become the biggest southern port in 
the United States. 

According to the United States Army“ 
Corps of Engineers, in charge of MississipP! 
nood control, the Atchafalaya’s threat is not 
only real, it is growing greater every year. 

Today about 23 percent of the Mississippi” 
waters run into the Atchafalaya by way 
a short branch known as Old River. 
percentage is constantly rising. When the 
Atchafalaya has stolen 40 percent of the 
Mississippi's flow, it will be too late to stop 
it. Brig. Gen. John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission and divi” 
sion engineer for the Army at  Vicksburt 
figures that the slow theft will be accom 
plished by the mid-1970's, unless a 
flood speeds the process into sudden catas” 
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trophe. But the engineers have a plan to 
t the process within 10 years. 

The Mississippi's levee system cannot ade- 
quately handle the river's periodic major 
floods. When they occur, the levees can be 

nted on to hold in check only about half 
the Mississippi's raging waters. The other 
if has to be shifted elsewhere. Under 

nt conditions, the Mississippi during 
iador rampage is drained off at three points: 
— 5 Lake Pontchartrain. north of New Or- 
Fi 8: into the newly constructed Morganza 
Away. just above Baton Rouge; and into 

© Atchafalaya itself. 

But the Atchafalaya poses a problem. It 
ane be kept open to drain off the Missis- 
N floodwaters. Yet while it is open, 
Ha kidnaping. the Mississippi. Ideally, 
t t is needed is a system which would do 

‘wo things: hold the kidnaping process in 
week during the Mississippi's normal flow: 

id let the Atchafalaya take about half the 
Mitsissippi's waters during a flood. The 
opo Peers" plan would accomplish both these 

ects. 
bone” propose to build sluice gates at the 

int where the Mississippi flows into the 
neh that leads into the Atchafalaya. The 
Ta could be opened and shut like colossal 
on - With this system the Atchafalaya 

Uld be opened just enough to handle flood- 
ber an. or closed just enough to keep the big- 
Tia et in its place during normal flow. 
Used ssissippl would stay where people are 

to seeing it. 
b Work on the vital sluice gates has not 
But n yet. Only the model for them exists. 
thee engineers have asked Congress to au- 
ize eight to ten million dollars as a first 

11 ment on the project. 

Riy the job is not undertaken soon, the 
thar Commission and the engineers fear 
ey someday folks will find the Mississippi 
Atti Windled to a trickle from a point a 
Or) above Baton Rouge all the way to New 
th sans. Folks up north will then be steam- 
Toy gown the Atchafalaya to way down 
Want. in Morgan City. And nobody will 
t to sing about that. 


or 


Towa Foremost in Nation in Livestock 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


hence HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the emi- 
Nati of Iowa as the breadbasket of the 
wola and the agricultural center of the 
a 8 has been further substantiated by 
Beary), of livestock production re- 
ant hed by Bernard F. Nowack, assist- 
director of the Iowa Development 
: Thu eslon. 
the © State of Iowa leads the Nation in 
or eduction of meat animals, slaugh- 
on f meat animals by packers, livestock 
fap ms, meat animals marketed, and 
then income from sale of meat animals, 
In mission reports. 
anin Arm income from the sale of meat 
11.424 Sin 1950, Iowa led the Nation with 
ing 57800. 000. with Illinois second, hav- 
India 85,557,000. Texas ranked third, 
Tn Na fourth, and California fifth. 
ales 1952, cash receipts from livestock 
loweq a Iowa totaled $1,513,635,000, fol- 
braska 7 Illinois, with $880,272,000; Ne- 
that orde aS; and Kansas ranking in 
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Iowa led the Nation in both number 
and liveweight of livestock slaughtered 
in 1950, with 13.8 million head constitut- 
ing 4.3 billion pounds. Nlinois was sec- 
ond, with 11 million head, and 3 billion 
pounds, followed by California and Texas 
which placed third and fourth respec- 
tively. 

In the total of livestock on farms dur- 
ing 1950, Iowa was foremost throughout 
the country, with 19,460,000 cattle and 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs, followed 
by Texas with 18,165,000; Illinois was 
third, and California placed fourth. 

The liveweight and number of live- 
stock marketed in 1950 shows Iowa first 
again, with 20.6 million head and 6.9 
billion pounds. MTllinois ranked second, 
with 10.6 million head and 3.7 billion 
pounds; Indiana was third, Texas placed 
fourth, and California, fifth. 

In 1952, total livestock marketings dis- 
closed Iowa's continued supremacy, with 
7.2 billion pounds, followed by Illinois 
with 4 billion pounds. Texas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas followed Iowa's leadership in 
that order. 

In 1950, the Hawkeye State ranked 
first among States in meat-animal pro- 
duction with 6.4 billion pounds recorded 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Illinois ranked second, with 3.3 
billion pounds, followed by Texas and 
California. 

In 1952, Iowa maintained its leader- 
ship in production of meat animals, with 
6.4 billion pounds, with IIlinois second, 
having 3.6 billion pounds; Nebraska, 
third; Texas, fourth, and Kansas, fifth. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Hike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK SMALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, Maryland 
Was recently honored by Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas, who, in company with 
other lovers of nature, hiked the towpath 
along the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
from Cumberland to Washington. 

The resultant publicity from this walk- 
ing tour has renewed interest in one of 
our State's most beautiful areas, and 
convinced many of the great benefits of 
a parkway along the canal. 

The evening before Justice Douglas 
and his friends began hiking they were 
hospitably entertained in Cumberland 
and on that occasion the Honorable 
William C. Walsh made some appropri- 
ate remarks. 

Mr. Walsh, a former attorney general 
of Maryland and former member of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals, explains 
many of the reasons a parkway would be 
desirable. This project is one which has 
been sponsored for many years by our 
distinguished junior Senator, the Hon- 
orable J. GLENN BEALL, and its construc- 
tion will be due in great part to the work 
Senator BEALL did while a Member of the 
House of Representatives, 
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The remarks of Judge Walsh follow: 
THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL HIKE OF 

Jusricx WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS IN COOPERA- 

TION WITH ROBERT EsTaskRooK AND MERLO 

PUSEY OF THE WASHINGTON POST AND 

'TIMES-HERALD 
(Remarks of William C. Walsh at prehike 

dinner, Cumberland County Club, March 

19, 1954) 

This occasion is almost as historic as the 
one at Great Falls near Washington on July 
4, 1828, when Presidènt John Quincy Adams 
turned the first spadeful of earth for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The chief differ- 
ence is that President Adams was inaugurat- 
ing the building of the canal, while the 
present hiking venture sponsored a century 
and a quarter later by Justice Douglas and 
Robert Estabrook and Merlo Pusey of the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald marks 
what we hope will be the substitution of a 
scenic parkway for the now abandoned 
canal. 

The present proposed parkway from Cum- 
berland to Hancock, and perhaps eventually 
to the Nation's Capital, will open this his- 
toric route to millions of Americans who 
would otherwise never see it, and our chief 
task tonight is to endeavor to persuade 
Justice Douglas that the parkway will not 
destroy the natural wilderness he loves so 
much, and will prove a benefit rather than 
a loss, Some years ago I had the pleasure 
of arguing a case in the Supreme Court, and 
I regret to say that I was unable to persuade 
Justice Douglas that my cause was right, but 
being by nature an optimist, I am willing to 
try again, and as I really think this is a 
stronger cause than I had before I am at 
least hopeful of the result. Since this is 
really a case of salesmanship rather than 
argument, we are following the time- 
honored custom of wining and dining our 
prospect, and here's hoping we make the 
sale. 

The chief local authority on anecdotes re- 
garding the canal was the late Buck Dreyer, 
a former county treasurer, whose grand- 
father helped to build it and then went 
into the boat building business which was 
also the trade later followed by his father. 
According to Buck, the canal was largely 
built by Irish and German immigrants and 
the feeling between the two groups was 50 
strong that it was necessary to work them in 
separate crews. Despite this, Buck said that 
they always got into fights each payday, 
and he though the fact that whisky then 
sold for 60 cents a gallon had something to 
do with the fights. As a matter of fact, the 
canal company encountered numerous 
financial difficulties both during the building 
of the canal and afterwards, and as a boy 
I was told that on many occasions the wages 
of the workers were paid largely in whisky, 
with perhaps a little cash thrown in. At 
any rate, there seems to be little doubt that 
the building of the canal was quite an ad- 
venture. 

Buck is also authority for the statement 
that the presence of black bass on the 
eastern slopes of the Alleghenies was due to 
the canal. It seems that after the B. & O. 
reached Wheeling, W. Va., about the water 
1850, an engineer named Shriver caught 20 
small mouthed bass in the Ohio River, he 
kept the fish in a bucket in the tender of 
the locomotive until he reached Cumber- 
land, and then dumped them in the canal 
basin and from there they spread through 
the other waters of this area. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of this account but 
it makes a pretty good fish story. Buck also 
said the mules who pulled the boats or- 
ganized the first effective 6-hour day in the 
United States. It seems that the mules 
worked on 6-hour shifts, and according to 
Buck at the end of each 6-hour period the 
mules which were working came to an ab- 
solute stop and neither blows, kicks, nor 
other forms of persuasion could indice them 
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to go another step, so that It was necessary to 
hitch up another set of mules, who in turn 
stopped at the end of the next 6-hour period. 
There are other tales of the canal but these 
are suffice to give some idea of the local 
color which surrounds it at this western 
terminus. 

As you all know, the Department of the 
Interior recommended several years ago that 
the parkway be built. Legislation to that 
effect, initiated by Senator Bratz when he 
‘was a Member of the House, has been passed 
by Congress, and the Maryland Legislature 
has also passed legislation, sponsored by 
State Senator Kimble, authorizing the ac- 
quisition of the necessary additional rights- 
of-way between Cumberland and Hancock. 
Justice Douglas, of course, is a member of 
the judiclary, and under our constitutional 
separation of the powers of government, I 
am sure he has no desire to interfere with 
the legislative branch, except in cases where 
that branch exceeds its authority. I also 
doubt that the legislation just mentioned 
constitutes any excess of authority or offends 
any constitutional principle. However, we 
do not want to raise any question of au- 
thority, but rather we hope to persuade 
Justice Douglas of the merits of the whole 
proposal. 

Time does not permit a ‘discussion of all 
the many reasons for the parkway, but there 
is one I particularly wish to mention to- 
night, It is based on the fact that the pro- 
posed water-level road will eliminate the 
five mountains which we now have to go 
over on Route 40 between here and Han- 
cock, There is a great deal of travel by lo- 
cal residents and by hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of motorists, between 
Cumberland and Baltimore, over Route 40, 
and the five mountains which have to be 
crossed between, here and Hancock consti- 
tute something a driving hazard even in 
good weather, and when the snow and ice 
is on them in the wintertime they are so 
dangerous that few like to travel over them. 
The parkway between here and Hancock will 
enable motorists to avold these mountains 
in bad weather and will thus decrease mo- 
tor-vehicle accidents, and greatly facilitate 
travel between Cumberland and Baltimore, 
even if the parkway is not eventually ex- 
tended to Washington. 

We are living in an age of transporta- 
tion. The Indian trails, roads for horse- 
drawn vehicles, and the narrow twisting early 
motor roads have given way to modern, wide, 
and high-speed boulevards over which 
hundreds of millions of motorists are con- 
stantly traveling. I am not at all certain 
that this modern speed-up in transportation 
is an unmixed blessing, but certainly it is 
here, and its progress and further develop- 
ment can no more be stopped than could 
the waves of the ocean by King Canute. 
And since these increased facilities of trans- 
portation are with us, it Is certainly advis- 
able to reduce to the extent possible the 
carnage which results from motor-vehicle 
accidents. This decrease in accidents by 
eliminating the hazards of mountain driy- 
ing between here and Hancock is largely a 
utilitarian argument, but it scems to me to 
be a sound one, and I believe such a decrease 
in motor-vehlcle accidents would in itself 
justify the bullding of the parkway. There 
are many other reasons for it, such as open- 
ing this historic and scenic area to the pub- 
lic, the sorely needed economic benefits 
which it would bring to this community, 
and various other advantages which would 
fow from the parkway, but to me the elimi- 
nation of the hazardous driving between 
here and Hancock is perhaps the soundest 
argument of all. 

Nor do I believe that this 100-foot park- 
way through the 50-odd miles of almost 
total wilderness which exists along the Po- 
tomac from here to Hancock would drive 
away much wildlife, unduly disturb the 
birds, frighten the fish, or destroy the woods 
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or the flowers ‘and other vegetation of the 


fields, and I am confident that there will still 
remain after the parkway is built vast areas 
along the route untouched by man where 
those who wish to do so can commune with 
nature and with nature's God. 

Actually the construction of the parkway 
will make these areas available to millions, 
where now only Justice Douglas, his news- 
paper and other associates from Washing- 
ton, and perhaps a few similar renowned 
travelers have the hardihood to visit them. 
When Judge Henderson and I were boys, 
which ts a good many years ago, I think the 
judge, who is a great lover of the outdoors 
and a hiker in his own right, tried to navi- 
gate the canal from here to Washington in a 
canoe. I do not know how far he got but so 
far as I can recall that was the last. ex- 
pedition to traverse the canal route, other 
than by canal boats, that was undertaken 
until the present safari was organized by our 
distinguished guest. I am certain that had 
the parkway been in existence during this 
period many millions of people would have 
been able to enjoy the pleasures of the 
route, and I appeal to Justice Douglas to 
join with the rest of us in opening up this 
historic area to the millions who will tra- 
verse and enjoy it if the parkway is built. 

I might add, that Senator Beart has as- 
sured me that the justice will be invited to 
attend the opening of the parkway when it is 
bulit, and I personally hope he will be asked 
to dedicate it to the future pleasure and 
enjoyment of the people of America, 


Lt. Col. Thomas E. Rhodes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1, 1954, my constituent, Lt. Col. 
Thomas E. Rhodes, was retired from the 
Army. Colonel Rhodes has rendered 
long and faithful service to the Govern- 
ment and the people of this Republic. 
For 14 years he was in the civilian serv- 
ice in the Department of Justice and for 
13 years he has served in the Army at- 
tached to the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps. In both he leaves behind an 
outstanding record of achievement. 


As evidence of the extraordinary serv- 
ice which he rendered while in the Army 
of the United States, I include as a part 
of my remarks a letter under date of 
March 31, 1954, from the Judge Advocate 
General, Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Caffey, 
which he directed to Colonel Rhodes on 
the occasion of his retirement. The let- 
ter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., March 31, 1954, 
Lt. Col. Tuomas E, Robs. JAGC, 
Judge Advocate General's Office, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear COLONEL Robs: On the occasion of 
your retirement from the Army, I extend 
to you the cordial good wishes of all of the 
officers of the Corps. 

Your service with the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps hns been characterized by that 
extreme zeal and attention to duty which is 
emblematic of the outstanding Army officer, 
One product of your contribution to the 
Corps has been the high praise accorded you 
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by Members of Congress who have seen and 
appreciated the superior quality of your work 
and that of your Division. Your successful 
handling for many years of the complicated 
and important business of the Legislative 
Claims Division of the Army has earned for 
you the admiration and respect of key per- 
sonnel of the Government, 

Successive Judge Advocates General have 
noted that your talent for intensive research, 
your careful draftsmanship, and your rea- 
soned opinions have always produced fin- 
ished products of the highest order. Your 
work stands as a monument to you and re- 
fiects great credit upon the Corps and the 
Army. 

I take great pleasure in commending you 
for your record of achievement with and for 
the Army. Your friends are sorry to see you 
leave, and the Corps will miss your services- 

Sincerely yours, 
Evucene M. Carrer, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Judge Advocate General. 


The Great North Island Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard much about uni- 
fication and integration of the various 
branches of the armed services. I am 
happy to report an outstanding example 
of unification within the Navy itself, as 
it exists at the huge North Island Naval 
Air Station at San Diego, Calif. At 
North Island, Navy personnel and civil- 
ian workers cooperate in their daily 
tasks with an unusually effective team- 
work that results in better defense per 
dollar. An enlightening and factual ar- 
ticle on this spirit of teamwork appeared 
recently in the official publication of the 
station, the North Islander, in its issue 
of April 2, 1954: 

~ Tue Great NORTH ISLAND Team 
CIVILIAN WORKERS INSTRUCT, WORK WITH NN 

PERSONNEL 

The great North Island team of the civilian 
employee and the Navy man has consistently 
placed this station in the forefront of all 
aviation facilities in the Navy Establishment. 
The close liaison and teamwork enjoyed bY 
the Navy personnel with his civilian co 
worker has resulted in many improved tech- 
niques and advantages to both groups. 

In a majority of the station's many depart 
ments, the Navy man and the civilian em“ 
ployee work side by side in bettering the serv” 
ices and facilities of this station. Their close 
teamwork has resulted in many impro 
developments in techniques and procedures - 

Citing the Repair and Ground Check Di, 
vision of O&R as an outstanding example of 
this cooperation and harmony, the Nort? 
Islander staff believes that it more graph! 
cally emphasizes this spirit of teamwork. 

Repair and Ground Check Division per“ 
sonel, some 480 military and 430 civilia? 
employees, modify salvage and repair aif- 
craft and aircraft equipment. While work 
ing side by side, the civilian employee “ 
constantly improving the military man’s 
techniques that will result in quicker an 
better maintenance work afloat. But, 
teaching, the civilian worker also learns the 
many advanced techniques and proced 
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os carrier repair and maintenance from his 
elow military worker. 
Working together and learning together, 
e civilian-military team has increased the 
ta ciner and production of this division 
an unprecedented point, Throughout the 
Vision's relatively brief history, the com- 
ined talents of civillan and military work- 
men have brought about many innovations 
Production and improved working tech- 
niques, 
mn and shop supervisors are unanimous 
m their praise for the production and har- 
mony of the team“ and take justifiable 
Pride in the Division's reputation. 
NAVY MEW LEARN ORDNANCE AND REPAIR TRICKS 
TO QUICK AIRCRAFT REPAIRS 
only the predominant “white hat” dis- 
n ees the military worker from the civil- 
Worker in Ordnance and Repair's Repair 
Ground Division—then only in some 
as is that distinction noticeable as in 
w shops and jobs of the Division the 
aring of the hat is not required. 
Working side by side with civilian experts, 
la Navy man learns the many tricks and 
test invocations of aircraft repair and 
*quipment maintenance. Working tech- 
Uues that will enable him to perform better 
ork when transferred to the forces afloat. 
Aside from the close working harmony be- 
meen the civilian and military worker in 
des Division, all personnei enjoy group rec- 
te tional activities In leisure hours, ranging 
tom the traditional Navy Acey-Duecy game 
the equally traditional “bull session” over 
ee and lunch, 
de utual respect and mutual interests have 
veloped the two groups into an unbeat- 
wid team—a team that has brought Navy- 
tior, cognition to the quality of this sta- 
n's work and services. 
bed interlocking aspects of their dally work 
ntes the varied backgrounds and training 
gro common practices on the job. Back- 
Rese of technical skills as well as prac- 
experience is shared and mutually 
mended into the common knowledge of both 
goers, This overlapping of skills and back- 
tenn blends into improved production 
In ques and increased output. 
mall recent years, this skillful blending of 
den and civilian talents has been evi- 
achi in the many prototyped developments 
Divisions PY Ordnance and Repair and this 
Dading the Repair and Ground Check 
ley cion is Lt. Comdr, E. A. Forcler, who re- 
Ung Lt. Comar. Tony Di Cerchio this week. 
to xn his supervision, the Division expects 
regj nd their services and bring even more 
cip tO the great North Island team the 
Ilan and military worker. 


Too Much Cake Will Spoil Taste for Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


Iy OF IOWA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


unani LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Marks ous consent to extend my re- 
toriai in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
press from the Knoxville (Iowa) Ex- 
in 15 one of the best edited newspapers 
This a. published by the Casey brothers. 
Dem Paper has long been a stalwart 
fra cctatic newspaper, but fair and 
Sions. and honest in its editorial expres- 
e 


Houe, L hope that all Members of the 
will read this editorial which sets 
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forth the fact that the Government can- 
not continue forever to give everybody 
everything that is asked. A giveaway 
program will just not work forever, The 
editorial is entitled “Too Much Cake 
Will Spoil Taste for Bread”: 


Too Mock Cake WILL SPOIL TASTE ror BREAD 


The first sign that a nation is entering 
a period of deterioration is when the people 
begin to depend on the government for 
everything. The willingness to do for them- 
selves has been an American tradition, but 
of late years we have seen the Nation, the 
State, the community look to the Govern- 
ment to help in everything. And the Gov- 
ernment is to blame for this spirit of decay 
in many ways. The offer of security is a 
fraud for the very fact that the Government 
has nothing but what it has already taken 
away from you or is going to take away from 
you, and a good deal of what has been taken 
away from you has been wasted before a 
share is given back. No nation, no man, 
no group of men can promise you security. 
There is no security in this world except 
what you provide for yourself, and the Gov- 
ernment is making this less possible as each 
decade passes through exorbitant taxation, 
vicious inheritance taxes and other threats 
to individual freedom. Woodrow Wilson 
once stated that he would not trust his 
destiny to any man or group of men in this 
world, and perhaps he had social security in 
his mind at the time. This Government of 
ours cannot honestly offer security under 
any name, but this Government should offer 
opportunity to every one of its citizens with- 
out restraint from unions, closed shops and 
intimidation from groups, political or other- 
wise. Food, housing, and clothing are the 
3 essential things of life, and the Govern- 
ment should see to it that all 3 should 
be available to every citizen at minimum 
cost. Beyond these three things all others 
can be considered luxuries of ordinary life, 
and no government should prevent by tariffs, 
taxation or exploitation anything that would 
keep them reasonable in price. If taxation 
is necessary for government let the taxes 
be placed on things other than the three 
essentials, If any man wants something 
beyond these three things let him pay the 
price, but let him enjoy the privilege of the 
right of choice, to take it or leave it as he 
desires, A great segment of the population 
of this country will arrange its own security 
if the Government was willing to repudiate 
its theory that the people should be respon- 
sible to the Government instead of the Gov- 
ernment being responsible to the people. 


Federal Salary Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorials, 
from the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
and the San Bernardino Daily Sun: 
[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 

February 22, 1954] 
FEDERAL SALARY INCREASES 

The Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries has recommended to President 
Eisenhower and to the Congress that there 
be a readjustment of congressional and ju- 
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dicial salaries to correct inequities of long 
standing, a readjustment which, if adopted, 
would cost the taxpayers $4,527,302 a year for 
Members of Congress, and $2,981,491 a year 
for Federal judges. 

In these days of billion-dollar expenditures 
on the part of Government, the cost of the 
contemplated salary readjustment does not 
seem excessive. Actually, we know that many 
fine citizens who would be of inestimable 
value to the Nation if they were in 
or Senate feel that they cannot afford to hold 
office. 

After all, we want top brains in Govern- 
ment—and the cost of salaries and adequate 
remuneration would be small compared to 
what they would save us in the long run. 


[From the San Bernardino Dally Sun of 
March 19, 1954] 
BETTER COMPENSATION 


A number of Congressmen have been rather 
reluctant to go along with the proposed pay 
increase for themselves, the Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, and all the Federal 
judiciary. 

They point out that this is a rather poor 
time—what with the administration espous- 
ing an economy program—to vote themselves 
more money. 

However, the Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, made up of repre- 
sentatives from agriculture, labor, and busi- 
ness and the professions, has offered some 
potent arguments for a pay boost. 

The report it issued notes that adjust- 
ments in compensation of Federal judges and 
Members of Congress have been made on the 
average once in 20 years. In other words, 
their compensation, in comparison to that 
in private industry and practice, has lagged 
behind the times. 

There was an observation on the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. In 
line with the suggestions by the Hoover 
group, the compensation for other employees 
of the Federal Government has been ad- 
justed upward five times since the last salary 
increase for Congressmen and members of 
the Federal judiciary. Although made 5 
years ago, the Hoover recommendations for 
pay increases to Federal judges and Congress- 
men were not followed. 

It perhaps should be pointed out that the 
duties of judges and Congressmen are in- 
comparable more complex than they were 
20 years ago. This is largely due to the tre- 
mendous expansion of the powers and juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, 

With that in mind, and also remembering 
that the Commission had a number of task 
forces study every phase of the problem, here 
are the proposed salaries for a falr and rea- 
sonable compensation for the principal of- 
fices in the judicial and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government: : 

Chief Justice of the United States, $40,000; 
Associate Justices „Of the Supreme Court, 
$39,500; Vice President, $40,000; Speaker of 
the House, $40,000; Members of Congress, 
$27,500; judges of the United States courts of 
appeals, $30,500; judges of the United States 
Court of Claims, $30,500; judges of the Tax 
Court of the United States, 627.500; judges 
of the Court of Military Appeals, $30,500; 
Judges of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, $30,500; Judges of 
the United States Customs Court. 627.500: 
and Judges of the United States district 
courts, $27,500. 

Those would represent increases of $14,500 
for the Supreme Court Justices, $13,000 for 
circuit Judges, $12,500 for district Judges, 
$12,500 for Congressmen. But take out the 
tax bite and the increases range from $7,755 
for the Supreme Court Justices to $8,494 for 
the lawmakers. 

What would the increase cost the tax- 


payer? 
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The report figures the gross annual amount 
of the raises for the Members of Congress 
would be $6,622,500. But they would pay 
taxes on that, making the net cost to the 
Government $4,527,302. 

The net cost of the increases for the Jus- 
tices and judges would be $2,981,491. 

Broken down further, the increases would 
constitute one one-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget. d 

In a sort of aside, the report also recom- 
mends consideration of pensions for the 
widows and dependents of the officials con- 
sidered in the study. It also suggests the 
advisability of pensions for former Presidents 
and Vice Presidents and their surviving 
widows and dependents. 

The Commission's points are well taken. 
It is particularly on the mark in its ob- 
servation that even these increases would 
not enable the officials to maintain a stand- 
ard of living comparable to that enjoyed be- 
fore World War II by those persons in the 
same posts, 


Speech Before the New Bern Rotary Club 
by J. Muse McCotter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a speech made before the 
New Bern (N. C.) Rotary Club, March 
30, 1954, by Mr. J. Muse McCotter, an 
outstanding farmer and cattle raiser in 
eastern North Carolina: 


Mr. President, I am a farmer and I want 
to give you a brief sketch of some of the 
things agriculture has accomplished and 
what I foresee for its future. 

I believe it was the archbishop of Canter- 
bury who said, “God and the farmer are 
indispensable to life. Man cannot live with- 
out bread and he cannot live on bread alone.” 


Since Adam and Eve were driven from the 
Garden of Eden, man has faced the task of 
tilling the soll. He bas been helped by sun- 
shine and rain and hindered by weeds, in- 
sects, and rain. If it rains for 30 days or 
does not rain for 90 days, be is ruined. 
From the beginning he has planted in hope 
and harvested in fear. 


In the early days of this country our farm 
population was probably 90 percent of the 
total. Then a farmer could produce little 
more than enough to feed and clothe himself 
and his family. Today the farm population 
is only about 15 percent of the total and 
we are burdened with surpluses which have 
depressed prices to where our farm products 
have the lowest purchasing power they have 
had in the last 12 or 15 years, and the farm- 
er's share of the consumer's dollar has de- 
clined from 55 cents to 45 cents. 

There began about 1940 what may be 
termed a technological revolution in agri- 
culture. You will recall that this was about 
the time Hitler overran France, was pointing 
his guns at England, and threatening to 
overwhelm the Western World. Our Nation 
began feverishly to prepare for war. Agri- 
culture's manpower was drastically drained 
by calls to the armed services, calls for men 
to construct and maintain military bases 
and calls for men to work in war plants. At 
the same time farmers were told to multiply 
production. They did not fail. In the words 
of Winston Churchill, “Never have so few 
produced so much for so many.” They fed 
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the armed services, the civilian population, 
and shipped millions of tons abroad to our 
allies. They did a king-size job. 

.Mules and manpower were and are con- 
tinuing to be replaced with tractors and ma- 
chinery. Seventy-five million acres formerly 
used to support those discarded mules have 
been put to turning out food and fiber. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1952 the number of farm 
-workers in the 13 Southern States declined 
by more than a million and total farm pro- 
duction increased almost a third. 

Now, why has the farmer progressed so fast 
productionwise? Have we done it all on our 
own? No, sir; not by a long shot. Without 
the ald, cooperation, and teamwork of those 
who service and supply agriculture it would 
have been impossible, First, there is the 
banker. If he had not loaned us the money, 
we would have been stymied to start with, 
And the others on the team made available 
more efficient machinery, better fuels and 
oils, improved fertilizers, effective insecti- 
cides and weed killers, faster transportation, 
and dependable electric and phone service. 
And last but by no means least we have had 
the invaluable assistance of our research 
friends with their microscopes and long 
Latin words. They are the boys who spawn 
the new ideas which are tried, tested, and 
reduced to practical practice by our experi- 
ment stations before being recommended. 

Let us enumerate just a few advance- 
ments given to agriculture by science in the 
last 15 or 20 years: 

Hybrid corn was developed as a result of 
discoveries by those great European bot- 
anists, Charles Darwin and Gregor Mendel. 
It is the greatest forward step in produc- 
tion of the Nation's No. 1 crop since the 
Indian first put a dead fish under his hill of 
maize. Two hills may be grown now where 
only one grew before. 


And we have improved disease-resistant 
varieties of many products which have been 
bred by our horticulturists in collaboration 
with our plant pathologists and agronomists. 
For example, wilt- resistant tobacco which 
came about as a result of some 40 years re- 
search, But when it came it really paid off 
by permitting the farmer who has only wilt- 
infected land to grow tobacco. Incidentally, 
we have the same problem as yet unsolved 
in potatoes. Much land in Beaufort, Pam- 
lico, and Carteret Counties is no longer suit- 
able for growing potatoes because of haying 
become infected with this dread soil-born di- 
sease. We hope the problem will be solved 
shortly. 

Also sulfa drugs and the antibiotics have 
turned out to be miracle drugs for live- 
stock as well as humans. The mycins—aureo- 
mycin and terramycin—are available, and 
the Injection of penicillin for certain live- 
stock infections has become a common prac- 
tice. 


I believe that money spent for research, 
dollar for dollar, returns more value than 
money spent for any other purpose. I be- 
lieve research is contributing more to our 
rising standard of living than any other 
single activity, not only in agriculture but 
in all other fields of useful endeavor. We 
should be appropriating more for research. 

Now, you are probably wondering how this 
technical know-how reaches us farmers in 
cornfield language we can understand. Well, 
that function is in Paul Cox‘ and A. T. Jack- 
son's balliwick—the Extension Service, They 
are the pipelines between research and farm- 
ing.. They acquire, accumulate, and have on 
hand up-to-date information and bulletins 
from experiment stations, agricultural col- 
leges, the State department of agriculture, 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. We depend on them for guidance 
in everything from production to marketing. 
They are missionaries who go out into the 
byways and hedges to preach progress, and 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Jackson are among those 
who are doing a good job at it. They and 
their colleagues have taught this generation 
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of farmers that it is no longer profitable to 
believe more in the moon than in modern 
methods. They have shown us that it is not 
so smart to scoff at book farming. 

About 1945, after several years of testing, 
experiment stations in the Southeast found 
that Ladino clover, originally imported from 
Italy, would produce tremendous yields of 
rich forage and recommended that it be 
planted in a mixture with tall Fescue, a 
grass that stays green all the year, for estab- 
lishment of permanent pastures for livestock 
grazing. 

Nearly two centuries ago George Wash- 
ington sald, "My countrymen have too little 
knowledge of the profits of grasslands.” In 
eastern Carolina that statement is still true, 
but we are learning fast. Until Ladino and 
Fescue were introduced there had not been 
found a dependable forage crop adaptable 
to this section or to other areas in the South- 
east with similar soil and climatic conditions. 
Results being attained from Ladino-Fescue 
are excellent and I predict that our recently 
acquired ability to produce more forage per 
acre than Texas and the Southwest will 
revolutionize the beef-cattle industry. I 
predict that the Southeast will eventually 
replace the Southwest as the No. 1 beel- 
producing area In the United States. 

And it looks like eastern North Carolina 
is in what I would call a favored region 
within the Southeast. Even in Florida pas- 
tures are not very productive in the late 
summer months, but the belt from Savannah 
to Norfolk and extending 75 to 100 miles 
inland is a zone where almost year around 
grazing can be enjoyed. Of course, milder 
winters give better results. Let's hope they 
stay mild. 

Certainly I do not recommend converting 
rich row croplands to pastures, but there is 
much land not now in use, or land whose 
fertility is too low, or does not drain well 
enough to be suitable for row crop farming: 
that when properly limed, properly fertilized 
and not overgrazed, in other words properly 
managed, will produce more cattle feed, more 
of what the professional agricultural worker 
calls total digestible nutrients, than can be 
had from the average acre of corn. And it 
will be done with less manpower. 

This presents an opportunity to dilute 
some of the speculation in farming in our 
eastern counties. It gives the farmer an- 
other basket for dividing his eggs, thus build- 
ing toward better-balanced farming and @ 
sounder basis. 

The immediate farm future is cloudy or I 
might say possibly stormy, but for the long 
pull I am optimistic. Recent potato prices 
adjusted to the new value of the dollar are 
probably the lowest they have ever been. 
Farmers in the State of Maine have been 
getting only about 40 cents per barrel bulk 
measure. But this can't last. Such low 
prices usually result in drastic production 
cuts and potato prices may shoot up sharply 
when the current surplus is worked off. How- 
ever, farm prices in general are tied to em- 
ployment. If unemployment increases farm 
prices will be further depressed. A man out 
of a job loses his ability to buy and thus 
consumption is curtailed. Prosperity in this 
country is dependent upon high production 
and high production must be supported bY 
high consumption, We are all each others 
customers, I shall not be able to buy your 
product unless you are able to buy mine. 

Perhaps you do not realize it, but many 
of you here are large farmers. By that Í 
mean that the success of your businesses 
depends upon the purchasing power of the 
farmers in the surrounding trading ares, 
upon their ability to buy your goods and 
services, 

Although those engaged in farming com- 
prise only about 15 percent of the popula” 
tion, there are another 15 to 20 percent en“ 
gaged in supplying and servicing agriculture: 
This adds up to about a third of the Nation- 
Can you imagine prosperity in this county 
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aoe One-third of its people in economic 
ue That is why farm prosperity is so 
“tal to national prosperity. 
Yao Ow I repeat I am optimistic about the 
re distant future and I base that opinion 
ninety on ‘the anticipated population 
8 Should our population continue to 
176 use at the present rate there will be 
1969 ion people in the United States by 
are and 200 million by 1976. Every day we 
Adding the population equivalent of a 
Rice the size of Tarboro, N. C., every month 
wees the size of Providence, R. I., and every 
à State the size of Maryland. This calls 
‘wae to 30 percent higher agriculture pro- 
vi on to maintain our present standard of 
Probe I believe this will cure our surplus 
ems and I only pray that our ability 
dense aice will keep pace with increased 
lèi nds, We have been so bountifully 
ate mae for so long that we forget to appreci- 
ot at we are à land of plenty in a world 
hu aut. Half the world has always been 


and Wever, It 1s estimated that between now 

i] 176 a third of this increased production 
tive from bringing new land into cul- 
trom on and the continuing release of land 
this be Support of horses and mules. If 
cien true we must rely on improved efi- 
d and technology for the remaining 
This ads of this increased production. 
Our is a big order but Lam quite confident 
Stay research friends will show us how to 

well fed. 


Don't Recognize Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT c. BYRD 


Iy OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Ress BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
b to extend my remarks, I wish to 
the ae an editorial which appears in 
The Pril edition of the Town Journal. 
terso, torial is written by Graham Pat- 
Rize a and it is entitled “Don’t Recog- 
Red China.” 


w Pace who is unalterably opposed to 
the re. tion of Red China, I commend 
leagues ing of this article to my col- 

0 $ ; 

A, Ir OveR—Don'r RECOCNIZE RED 

PA th CHINA 
Other An United States, Britain, France, and 

bet OnE that fought in Korea prepare 
Geneya with Russia and Red China at 
Cern e April 26, there is a growing con- 
Tay o ong Americans that the conference 
Altion 1 the doors to diplomatic recog- 
to the | the Peiping regime, and admission 

Such United Nations. 

0 Britten dern is not without foundation. 
Ching, 85. who were quick to recognize the 
Woulg ie mmunist government, obviously 
Would g elcome our following suit, for it 
trade ie their hands in seeking increased 

Last ith the Reds. 
democra oath Tito of Yugoslavia urged the 
it for nde to recognize Communist China 
Peiping 5 other reason than to give the 

Could Tannen the opportunity to prove 
Kremlin's unction on its own, without the 
In Indoc Orders, The French, bogged down 
after 8 oe and weary and disheartened 
i abiy tly years of fighting, might con- 

it Were oe to recognition of Red China 

demanded as the price of peace. 
Pent? “Wat about our own State Depart- 


d ce eventually be 
Own by the Reds’ interminably long 
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stalling tactics in the discussions over 
Korea and, in a desperate desire for some 
solution to the Korean problem, agree to 
recognize Mao Tze-tung and his gang of 
bandits as the legitimate rulers of China? 

There is little doubt that most Americans 
are wholeheartedly and unalterably opposed 
to recognition of Red China, and its admis- 
sion to the U. N. On its bloody record it 
does not belong in any society of civilized 
nations. 

Yet the combination of obstinate Russian 
diplomacy and the Chinese Communists’ 
mounting military threat in Indochina has 
squeezed the democracies into a position 
where they must against their will take cog- 
nizance of the Chinese Reds’ existence as a 
key factor in any hoped-for peace in Asia. 

The Big Four Ministers’ meeting in Berlin 
in February accomplished little, but from the 
Communists’ viewpoint it was a success. 
For, on the last day of the sessions, Molotov 
wrung an agreement from Secretary of State 
Dulles, British Foreign Secretary Eden, and 
French Foreign Minister Bidault to hold an- 
other conference in Geneva beginning April 
26, in which meeting Red China is to take 
part. At the Berlin Conference Molotov 
made no effort to conceal the fact that one 
of his chief aims was to force the United 
States, Britain, and France into some kind 
of meeting with Red China, He had de- 
manded a Big Five“ meeting, to include the 
Chinese Reds and deal with general world 
problems; so despite the fact the West agreed 
only to discuss Korea and Indochina, Mol- 
otov achieved his basic objective. 

We can take some consolation from Mr. 
Dulles’ emphasis that our willingness to 
meet with Red China to consider Korea and 
Indochina does not signify that we recognize 
the Communists as legal rulers of China, or 
their qualifications as suitable members of 
the U. N. 

Nevertheless the Chinese Reds were quick 
to boast that this meant their acceptance as 
a major power. 

From past experience we cannot hope for 
much success at Geneva in settling the issues 
of Korea and Indochina, but we must keep 
on trying for peaceful settlement as long as 
there is the slightest hope. And since the 
Chinese Communists are key factors in any 
such settlement we can hardly avoid meeting 
with them, distasteful as that may be. 

What our statesmen must guard against 
vigilantly is any weakening under the relent- 
less, nerve-wrecking, stalling tactics of the 
Reds, which they continued for 18 months 
at Panmunjom, winning one concession after 
another. = 

Every American despises the Chinese Com- 
munist regime for what it did to our boys in 
Korea, to the South Koreans, and to its own 
people. It is utterly inconceivable that we 
should recognize such a government. 

GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
Publisher, Town Journal. 


The Housing Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of the Republican Members of 
the House to support the President's 
public housing program when they were 
given the opportunity to do so in the 
amendment offered by our distinguished 
Democratic colleague from Kentucky 
(Mr. Spence], and in the recommittal 
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motion offered by another distinguished 
Democrat [Mr. BoLLINGI, both of which 
would have authorized 35,000 new pub- 
lic housing starts for the next 4 years, 
makes this Housing Act of 1954 in its 
present form little more than a house of 
cards. My vote for the bill on final pas- 
sage, after voting for recommittal, was 
based on my sincere hope that the Sen- 
ate will make the necessary corrections 
needed to make the final bill a real 
housing act rather than a house of cards 
act. Were it not for my conviction that 
the Members of the other body will have 
the courage and commonsense to rewrite 
the bill, and particularly to émbody the 
President's minimum program of 35,000 
housing units; I most certainly would 
have voted against H. R. 7839. However, 
had the bill not gone through the House 
it is my considered judgment that the 
chances for any further legislation to 
authorize construction of public hous- 
ing units would be nil—and the program 
would be delayed another year at least. 
For that reason, and in spite of the many 
defects in the bill, I voted to give the 
Senate a chance to write into it some of 
the needed changes, 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to support 
the amendments which passed the House 
to protect the veterans’ status under our 
housing programs. Certainly there 
could be no justification for the ad- 
ministration's proposal to open the door 
to raising interest rates on veterans’ 
home purchase loans to 5 or even 6 per- 
cent, or any figure above the present 412- ` 
percent rate. If the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Democrat from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] had not been ac- 
cepted, I would not have inclined to let 
the bill out of the House. Similarly 
with the amendment to restore veterans’ 
preferences in purchase of permanent 
war-housing units, offered by our Demo- 
cratic colleague from Missouri IMr. 
Borne], who has always fought to pre- 
serve veterans’ rights; the administra- 
tion proposal to eliminate this prefer- 
ence would have been rank injustice, 
particularly for the veterans of recent 
service in Korea who have not had op- 
portunity to participate in such pur- 
chases. The House was well advised in 
eliminating these provisions, as well as 
that part of the proposed title II which 
would have given the President power to 
impose real estate credit controls. 

However, H. R. 7839 as it passed the 
House is still far from a perfect bill. 
Particularly deplorable are the proposals 
to turn the Federal National Mortgage 
Association over to private investors, 
thus drying up the outlet for secondary 
mortgage sales and limiting the total 
amount of mortgage assistance which 
can be provided under the act; and the 
failure to protect the home buyer's inter- 
est by the Republican refusal to include a 
builder’s warranty to the buyer, or to in- 
clude any protection against mortgaging 
out, whereby the mortgagor can pocket 
any difference between actual costs of 
construction and the face value of the 
mortgage. Certainly we should continue 
to provide that this difference should go 
to reduce the amount of the mortgage 
rather than to fatten the profits of the 
mortgagor above and beyond his interest 
return. 
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In my opinion, however, Mr, Speaker, 
the most serious defect in the bill is its 
failure to provide for new public housing 
to replace temporary housing or units 
destroyed under slum clearance and re- 
development programs. In this con- 
nection I wish to cite a very serious 
situation in Lanham Act housing proj- 
ects in San Francisco. 

On February 9 of this year the Public 
Housing Administration issued orders to 
the San Francisco Housing Authority to 
accept no new tenants in 5 temporary 
housing projects there, and to move all 
present tenants out within 6 months. 
This order applied to 1,130 apartments 
housing about 7,500 tenants, all Negroes. 

The situation created by this order is 
a perfect example of how little regard 
this Republican Congress has for the 
housing needs of low-income groups in 
this country. We all know that the 
Federal Government is now acting under 
congressional orders to dispose of tem- 
porary housing constructed under the 
Lanham Act and other war-housing 
measures. The ill-advised action of this 
House in attempting to put a permanent 
stop to development of permanent pub- 
lic-housing projects has caused at least 
a 2-year delay in the orderly develop- 
ment of new projects and has, through 
limitations on construction, held up ac- 
tual construction of badly needed units 
for which plans had already been drawn. 
At the same time we are forcing tenants 
out of temporary housing projects with 
no place for them to go. From my own 
personal knowledge I can testify that 
there is no available housing in San 
Francisco within the income limitations 
of these 7,500 people. In spite of wild 
claims by public-housing opponents in 
the debate on the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration appropriation and on the 
Housing Act of 1954, no private building 
groups are constructing housing units 
which these people can afford to buy or 
rent—not in San Francisco anyhow, and 
I am sure that it is true throughout the 
country. Furthermore, they will not do 
so since there is no profit in it for them. 
The few. public-housing projects now 
underway in San Francisco will be filled 
by tenants from a slum-clearance proj- 
ect and will not be available to meet the 
need of the families now under notice 
to get out of their present homes. Fur- 
thermore, in passing the Housing Act of 
1954, this Republican House refused to 
_ strike out the provision repealing Public 
Law 243 of the 82d Congress. Public 
Law 243 permitted the FHA to make ad- 
vance commitments for cooperative 
housing projects. This provision has 
been used in the main by minority 
groups, such as those Negro tenants be- 
ing evicted in San Francisco, to make it 
possible for them to finance their own 
cooperative ventures where private in- 
vestors refused to help them. 

The only possible solution to the prob- 
lem these people now face is to permit 
them to remain where they are until new 
space is made available for them to move 
into, and the only way such space can 
be made available is to continue and 
expand the public housing program. 
The 35,000 units per year recommended 
by the administration will be only a drop 
in the bucket in mecting the need, but 
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at least that much should be authorized 
without delay. As it is, I am sure that 
under such an authorization the whole 
State of California would not get the 
1130 units needed in San Francisco alone 
to take care of this one group. 

This is an illustration of the failure 
of Congress and the administration to 
recognize the practical facts of the hous- 
ing needs existing in every metropolitan 
area in the United States. It also spot- 
lights the fatal weakness in the program 
now contained in the Housing Act of 
1954—tthe failure to provide any prac- 
tical relief for the very low-income 
groups who need help the most. A pro- 
gram written by investors and builders 
to fatten the profit percentage on hous- 
ing construction cannot be expected to 
produce housing which the $2,000 to $5,- 
000 income groups can buy or rent. An 
expanded public housing program with 
Federal support is the only answer to 
that need, and I shall continue to fight 
for such a program until the need is met, 


Mr. Speaker, an article in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of March 21 de- 
scribes the plight in which this large 
group of families in San Francisco has 
been placed. I ask that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
these remarks: 

San Fnaxcisco Resects HOUSING EVICTION 
ORDER 


A Federal order that would close 5 war- 
housing projects here and force out 7,500 
tenants—all Negroes—was protested yester- 
day by the San Francisco Housing Authority, 

The local housing director, John Beard, 
sald he thinks the Government's recent or- 
der is “just some sort of a bureaucratic mis- 
take that the Public Housing Administra- 
tion will correct“ but added that his efforts 
to get that correetion so far have failed. 

“Prankly,” Beard told the housing com- 
missioners at their meeting yesterday morn- 
ing, “We have just ignored the Government 
order. We refuse to take it seriously. We 
can't be put in the position of evicting ten- 
ants when we don't have any alternative lo- 
cations available for them.” 

The Federal order, dated February 9, told 
the local housing authority to “freeze va- 
cancies”"—that is, to accept no new ten- 
ants—on February 26 and to notify all pres- 
ent tenants they would have to move out 
within 6 months, 

The order applied to 601 apartments in 2 
projects at Double Rock, 140 apartments in 
Sutter Court, 100 apartments in Caroline 
project and 289 apartments in Channel proj- 
ect. 

But Beard said yesterday no notice of clos- 
ing has or will be sent to the tenants. 

“We've been moving 100 families a month 
out of the temporary housing,” Beard said. 
“There is not enough replacement housing 
available for minority groups to speed that 
up much. Our policy of relocation has a 
long history of demonstrated effectiveness, 
and I think the Federal Government ought 
to modify its order to let us continue this 
policy.” 

The worst snar} in relocating families from 
abandoned temporary housing, Beard said, is 
the slowness of the Federal Government in 
parting with 2,351 temporary housing units 
that the local housing authority would like 
to take over for more permanent use. 

At present, 5,103 units of temporary hous- 
ing bere are owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are on federally owned or leased 
land and are merely administered by the San 
Franciseo Housing Authority. 

The authority wants Washington to give 
up 2,351 units and sell the underlying land 
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to the authority. Those units would then 
be used for tenants moved out of other war 
housing. 

LAND VALUE 

Recently, the Federal policy of selling the 
land underlying temperary projects for the 
same amount originally paid by the Federal 
Government has been criticized in Congress. 
Much of this land has increased in value, 
the argument runs. Why should not the 
Federal Government profit from the increase 
in real estate values? 

While the Public Housing Administration 
reviews its land-selling policies, San Fran- 
cisco'’s request for the 2,351 war apartments 
is delayed. 


How Imports Ruin Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
Marion C. Melver, vice president 
Splieedwood Corp., for the Secretary of 
Commerce's lumber, plywood, and woo 
produets industry conference, held at 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1954: 


The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration has prepared an excellent statisti- 
cal report on hardwood plywood imports 
This report is the first detailed Government 
release on plywood imports. It supplies 
much needed official Government statistics 
on a grave problem. The report brings to 
light the astronomical increase in hardw 
plywood imports in the yenr 1953. This 
report in combination with the Census Bu- 
reau report on market hardwood plyw 
shipments for 1953 reflect the loss in do- 
mestic production and the primary cause 
such loss. 

Table 1 shows the hardwood plywood im“ 
ports by country of origin and the Increases 
in 1953 over 1952, 1951, and 1950. This re 
port in part discloses the following particu’ 
larly pertinent facts: 

Total imports of plywood in 1953 increased 
159.2 percent over 1952, 201 percent over 1951, 
and 251 percent over 1950. 

The figures on imports of plywood from 
the five major exporting countries reflect the 
following: 

Japan, 1953 footage, 106,003,000 squat? 
fect; an increase of 511.3 percent over 1952. 
720.1 percent over 1951, and 1,967.5 percent 
over 1950. 

Canada, 1953 footage, 50,457,000 squat? 
feet; 11.6 percent less than 1952, 6.8 perce? 
over 1951, and 0.8 percent over 1950, 

Finland, 1953 footage, 32,189,000 square 
feet; 590 percent over 1952, 835.7 percent 
over 1951, and 2,360.9 percent over 1950. 

France, 1953 footage, 7,996,000 square fee 
2,015.3 percent over 1952, 39,880 percent o 
1951, and 14,130.3 percent over 1950. 3 

Italy, 1953 footage, 6,663,000 square feet 
19,497.1 percent over 1952, 1,494 percent o 
1951, and 5,957.3 percent over 1950. 

Table 2 shows the changes in rate of duty; 
and when these are considered in light $ 
the increase in imports, it is evident the, 
the trade agreements contributed to 
present situation, 

Tables 3 and 5 show the imports by cou", 
try of origin for the period prior to the 
redue tions and after. Two pertinent tacts 
are disclosed by these tables; imports gror 
all countries have increased, and the num 
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ot countries exporting to the United States 
bas increased. Table 9, world plywood pro- 
Uction as estimated by the Food and Agri- 
t ture Organization, shows production for 
‘he world outside of the Iron Curtain, and 
* volume of potential exports to the 
hited States, which amounts to several bil- 
9 n square feet per annum. Tables 3, 5, and 
Clearly establish that the damage which 
ists today may only be the beginning, 
ta eas our Government takes steps to cur- 
u the unfair competition of foreign hard- 
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Tables 4 and 6 give the average dollar 
values by country of origin on which duty 
was paid. Table 4 which covers the period 
1950 through 1953 is especially significant. 
Examination of table 4 discloses an inter- 
esting phenomenon. In the years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, when inflation was a matter of 
concern in European countries and Japan, 
we find the following facts relating to values 
of imports from the major exporting coun- 
tries: 

(Declared values are based on the domes- 


Plywood. tic market price in the exporting country.) 
Declared Declared Percent of 

Country valne, 19381 vaiue, 1953 Change change 
F $70.40 $45. 40 —$14. 06 =17:7 
Ads. S 1205 81. 0% —45.05 —35.7 
he ee H 190, 65 55.12 —135, 53 —71.1 
` sid 75.35 A +5. 54 +7.1 
146. 99 152. 25 -+4.19 +29 
F T ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


The weighted-average value for duty pur- 
poseg declined from $120.86 in 1951 to $90.95 
1953, a decline of $29.91, or 24.7 percent. 

in phenomenon of a lower declared value 
an inflationary spiral is not the result 

q Selling lower grades of plywood. The 
Uality of most foreign plywood has im- 
to ved since World War II, due primarily 
It the United States foreign-aid programs. 
la now more comparable to.domestic hard- 


wood plywood than before World War II. 
We believe that the answer is a favorable 
dollar-exchange arrangement the foreign- 
plywood producers have with their home, 
governments which amounts to subsidies on 
plywood exports, plus favorable labor costs. 
These factors encourage and permit the 
foreign-plywood producers to deliver ply- 
wood in the United States at unfair com- 
petitive prices, 


— Market hardwood plywood shipments and imports for 1953 


— 


[M square fect, surfaces measure, Veneer core) 


£ lunch basis. 


de Significant figures in the above table 
tourt © domestic shipments in the third and 


mine Quarters. These show a drop of 72 
Rockia square feet for producers east of the 


the pes and 14.6 million for producers on 
quar 0 coast—a total loss of 18.6 million 
Secon “eet from shipments in the first and 
econ quarters. Imports in the first and 
Over d quarters of 1953 showed an increase 
Tee. ‘HE total for 1952 of 13 million square 
Watte s. added to the third and fourth 
ofp er imports, amounts to a total increase 
in 10850 imports of 137 million square feet 

53 over 1952. This rise in imports ac- 
"ton for our industry's loss of the 86.6 
1953, Square feet in the second half of 


gin the first quarter of 1953, the United 
985 Producers held their own in the mar- 
Soni pent by the second quarter the unfair 
knoe “tive prices of foreign plywoods had 
Pm 10 million square feet off domestic 
iy th ents; with the acceleration of imports 
the thi Second quarter, which continued to 
Grop 10 and fourth quarters, a precipitant 
thira d domestic shipments occurred. in the 
Marte ärter and increased in the fourth 
T. The time for the imports to go from 
"feo, r Of entry to the market delayed the 
“peg, | the imports. This delay will not 
àt the un 1954 as the Imports have come in 
Wa, eh rate for three full quarters. 
Pricess® do we mean by unfair competitive 
We ret th Canada as the sole exception, 
Which r. tO United States delivered prices 
Costa Pose lower than the domestic producer's 
Ally, in uction and a fair profit. Actu- 
Potted t all cases the prices for im- 
Plywoods are less than costs of a 


612,778 | b, sst | 225,007 | 


Shipments 


Percent of 
Imports Total imports of 

Pacific total 

coust 

18A, 037 121, 042 36. 847 244, 026 15.1 
170, Hå Dui, 659 61, 02 258.117 3.3 
145, 708 15, 800 68, 813 225, 321 28.4 
140), 687 17, 300 81, 185 218, 152 2. 1 
945, 610 23.6 


domestic producer of a comparable panel. 

In the case of Japan, our Embassy in Tokyo 
states that the average cost of production 
of Lauan one-fourth-inch plywood is $48.34 
per 1.000 square feet. The freight to the 
United States is now $4.75 to the west coast 
and $5.98 to the east coast. Duty is 20 per- 
cent. The labor cost in Japan to produce 
1,000 square feet of plywood is $4.17. The 
plywood worker in Japan works 23.5 days, 
an average of 202.8 hours a month, for a 
wage of $23.20, or 11 cents an hour. The 
Commerce Department shows the average 
declared yalue of Japanese plywood in 1953 
is $65.40. This includes shipments valued 
for less and for more—this figure is the mean, 
A domestic producer of one-fourth-inch 
gumwood stock panel—the lesser prices of 
the hardwood plywoods—has per 1,000 square 
feet of plywood manufactured a labor cost 
of $28.50, a veneer cost of 628. a glue cost of 
$6.20, for a total cost of $62.70, not includ- 
ing overhead, depreciation, cost of sales, ete., 
which would amount to $35.10. We thus 
have a total cost of $97.80 per 1,000 square 
feet to balance against a declared average 
value of $65.40, which, with duty and freight, 
would make a United States delivered price 
of $83.23, or $14.57 under our costs. The 
relation of labor cost per 1,000 square feet— 
the unit of measure for the industry—is 
$4.17 to $28.50, or 1 to 7 in favor of Japan. 

A similar situation exists in regard to Fin- 
land. The legation at Helsinski reports the 
average cost to a Finnish producer for 1,000 
square feet of birch plywood is $77. The 
Finnish cost of 3 plies of birch veneer is 
$28.50, ‘ncluding labor, per 1,000 square feet 
of plywood. The United States cost for face 
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veneer only, one ply in panel, is at least $50 
per 1,000 square feet, to which must be added 
cost of a back and core, which will exceed 
$40 per 1,000 square feet of plywood. The 
lay-up labor cost in Finland is $15.05 per 
1,000 square feet for direct and indirect labor 
against $43 in the United States plant. The 
Department of Commerce reports an average 
declared value for Finnish plywood in 1953 of 
$83.89. This is the mean; some values were 
higher and others lower. The declared value 
of Finnish plywod is less than the cost of 
the veneers to the United States producer. 
The relation of labor cost per 1,000 square 
feet is $15.05 to $43, or 1 to 2 in favor of 
Finland. 

An analysis of the costs and hourly wages 
obtained by our Foreign Service from Fin- 
land and Japan establishes that the com< 
parative differences in labor productivity be- 
tween the United States and Japan and Fin- 
land is very slight. Our labor is slightly 
more efficient. The Japs and Finns have the 
same equipment as we have and both have 
efficient work staffs. The labor productivity 
should remain stable. The usual contention 
that foreign wages are low because produc- 
tivity is low will not stand up for foreign 
plywood. The problem is not the number of 
work hours per 1,000 square feet of pily- 
wood, but the amount of wages pald by the 
foreign producers for the hours worked to 
produce 1,000 square feet of plywood. The 
total labor cost is the determining factor. 

A factor which has created some confu- 
sion in the minds of the Government offi- 
cials is the contention that the imported 
plywoods do not compete in the same mar- 
kets with domestic hardwood plywood. Such 
contentions are untrue, and are raised solely 
to confuse those not acquainted with the in- 
dustry and its markets. Foreign plywoods 
compete with the domestic hardwood ply- 
woods, across the board, In all markets and 
in all areas. The grades are substantially 
the same, the foreign A panel competes with 
the domestic A panel, the foreign B and BB, 
etc., panels compete with corresponding 
grades of a domestic producer. An excep- 
tion is container grade, which is made for a 
particular use and the present grades of im- 
ported plywoods are for uses where the re- 
quirements are more exacting. Secondly, 
container grade can compete pricewise unless 
the foreign countries start shipping their 
lowest grades at dumping prices, This may 
come. 

The evidence that foreign plywoods com- 
pete with the hardwood plywoods is estab- 
lished by the Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Census figures, which show & loss in 
market hardwood plywood shipments of 86 
million square feet in the last 6 months of 
1953. 

The hardwood plywood industry has filed 
with the Treasury Department, anti-dump- 
ing-law complaints against Japanese and 
Finnish plywood. These complaints are sup- 
ported by facts secured from our legation 
in Helsinki and our embassy in Tokyo. The 
legation in Helsinki shows that the average 
export price for Finnish plywood is from 7 
to 15 percent less than the cost to the Fin- 
nish producer. The complaints have been 
on file for 3 months, On February 10, 1954, 
the Hardwood Plywood Institute's counsel, 
Robert N. Hawes, was advised by the Bureau 
of Customs that appraisement of Finnish 
plywood is currently suspended pending in- 
vestigation of the value basis for duty pur- 
poses. The complaint on Japanese plywood 
is still under investigation. It would be 
extremely helpful if the Department of 
Commerce could advise the Bureau of Cus- 
toms that the tremendous increase in ply- ` 
wood imports of Japan with a 17.7 percent 
decline in declared value in 1953 over 1951 
warrant an investigation of the value basis 
used for appraisement of Japanese plywood, 

The injury to the hardwood plywood 
industry is becoming more evident each day. 
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It is reported that 1 plant lost 75 percent of 
its normal production in the fourth quarter 
of 1953, Another reports the hours worked 
are down to the point where the take home 
pay is only $18 a week. Such pay is approx- 
imately one-half the weekly wage, has been 
determined by our minimum wage law to be 
the minimum requirement for a United 
States worker. The above are only examples 
of a situation that can and will spread, par- 
ticularly in the smaller plants, unless cor- 
rective action is taken by our Government. 

There are approximately 125 plants pro- 
ducing market hardwood plywood, exclusive 
of container grade. With the few excep- 
tions these plants are small businesses lo- 
cated In small communities. A reduction in 
work week and layoffs create serious prob- 
lems for these communities. 

The hardwood plywood industry cannot 
compete with the unfair foreign prices. The 
solution to this problem is legislation which 
would either limit the quantity of plywood 
that may be imported—or provide a duty 
which would make the foreign plywood sell 
in the United States in competitive price 
range of the domestic product. The indus- 


try believes that the primary function of the 


Department of Commerce is to assist our 
industries to maintain a healthy and pros- 
perous economy. It is therefore asked that 
the Department of Commerce lend its assist- 
ance to this industry to secure legislation 
to correct the unfair competition of foreign 


- plywoods. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
several times recently in news stories 
and in some of the columnists’ reports 
that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles failed to consult any of us on the 
Democratic side on the important policy 
declaration contained in his speech a 
week ago last night in New York on the 
Indochina situation. 

I have no idea who planted that story 
or why it was planted. But fairness and 
a regard for the necessary continuation 
of bipartisanship in our foreign policy 
impels me to say it is not a true report. 

Mr. Dulles not only consulted Demo- 
crats—that is, those of us on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee at least—in 
advance of his New York speech, but 
asked us for suggestions as to what he 
should say. He appeared in closed ses- 
sion with our committee and went over 
with the members his plans for this par- 
ticular speech. Under those circum- 
stances, I would certainly say that we 
were consulted and more than that, as 
I said, he asked us for suggestions as well. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, I feel so deep- 
ly about the need for true bipartisanship 
in foreign policy that if I felt in this 
particular instance there was any basis 
for criticism of the Secretary for failure 
to consult the minority party and its 
representatives here on a matter of such 
far-reaching importance, I would cer- 
tainly join in such criticism. But none 
is warranted in this case and I think it 
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only fair for me to call that to the atten- 
tion of the House and to correct the mis- 
statements which have appeared in some 
of the newspapers. : 


Auto-Industry Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
excerpts from several letters and tele- 
grams I have received commenting on 
House Joint Resolution 484, which di- 
rects the Federal Trade Commission to 
conduct an investigation into competi- 
tive practices in the automotive industry. 


Reaction to my proposal, particularly 
from automobile dealers throughout the 
country, has been generally favorable. 
The following comments, taken at ran- 
dom from my mail of the past week, are 
representative: 

From George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: 

“We concur 100 percent * * and have 
been pressing for a decade or more both with 
the Department of Justice and Federal Trade 
to explore the monopolistic actions of not 
alone the big motorcar manufacturers but 
also the four major rubber companies. You 
have our support in any such needed in- 
vestigation.” 

From Louis Horvath, president of local 5, 
UAW-CIO, South Bend, Ind.: 

“On behalf of our members I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your move to curb the pro- 
duction war between Ford and General 
Motors. Their selfish actions have already 
caused irreparable harm and may very well 
lead to ruin for all the independents.” 

From Don Farrant, past president of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Used Car Dealers As- 
sociation: 

“Congratulations. Overproduction of new 
cars wrecking the new- and used-car in- 
dustry and causing much unemployment.” 

From a Chevrolet dealer in Ohio: 

“Congratulations on action regarding mur- 
derous competitive production race between 
Ford and GM. Have been concerned for re- 
tail dealers’ future welfare in battle of giants. 
Further action by you * * will certainly 
be applauded by retail dealers throughout 
the Nation.” 

From J. D. Hill, editor, Studebaker Weekly 
News, South Bend, Ind.: 

“Your position against harmful tactics of 
Ford and General Motors is appreciated by 
all citizens of your district. Swift action its 
necessary to prevent further damage from 
these companies’ rash disregard for our eco- 
nomic welfare.” 

From a Dearborn, Mich., car dealer: 

“One Ford dealer has 400 cars in stock, 
one Buick dealer 200. Myself and 43 friends 
back you and demand investigation.” 

From an official of an independent auto- 
mobile manufacturing concern: 

“Congratulations * * * One of the rea- 
sons for failure of the independents to get a 
fair share of the market is because of sale 
of new units to used car dealers by GM and 
Ford dealers in desperate effort to reduce 
stock and absorb further forced production. 
These cars are then advertised and sold at 
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severely cut prices by these so-called boot- 
leggers thus depreciating the market. 

“Harlow Curtice is quoted as saying that 
General Motors must have 48 percent of the 
passenger car business and Henry Ford as 
saying that Ford must have 35 percent, The 
accomplishment of these stated objectives 
which they can reach by sheer use of eco- 
nomic power will not leave room for any con- 
ceivable combinations of other companies. 
A squeezeout is indicated. More power to 
vou.“ 

From a Grand Rapids, Mich., automobile 
Salesman: 

“I applaud your inquiry into the monopo- 
listic tendencies of Ford and General Motors. 
Your inquiry could weil look into the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“(1) Has General Motors obeyed the spirit 
of the consent decrees of the Federal courts 
in refraining from dealer coercion in financ- 
ing cars? 

(2) How do Ford blitz sales operate and 
have they tended to ruin dealors—pafticu- 
larly competitors of Ford and Chevrolet? 

“(3) Why if no coercion is being used are 
Chevrolet dealers in Grand Rapids stocking 
over 100 cars aplece for total sales in 1 weck 
of only 18 cars?“ 

From a Summit, N. J., businessman: 

“Heartlest congratulations for your efforts 
to expose monopolistic conditions in 
the automobile industry. It is my under- 
standing that in a normal year the General 
Motors Corp. spends more money in adver- 
tising than ls earned by all the Independents 
combined. I know nothing about the anti- 
trust laws but there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with a system which is per- 
mitting GM and Ford to destroy their com- 
petitors by this means.” 

From a former car dealer in Highland 
Park, II.: 

“No doubt you are sincere in asking for 
this investigation, but I was in the auto- 
mobile business from 1934 to 1951 as a dealer 
for one of the independents, * * * and was 
canceled out because I would not spend a lot 
of money on a new building. * * * If there 
is such a thing as a battle for sales leader? 
ship, the public are the ones who will benefit 
by making better deals on a new or used cat 

“I do not own a share of any automobile 
company, but I do believe in fair play; an 
if the independents are not aggressive enough 
or do not have enough know-how to mee 
competition, let them fall by the wayside 
The sooner the better.” - 

From a Flint, Mich., businessman: 

“At the present rate, GM should kill of 
all competition in a few years. The remedy 
for this is in the hands of Congress. 
You will have to hurry. It is later than you 
think.” * 

From a Royal Oak, Mich., resident: 

“I agree with you that Ford and GM ars 
creating a monopoly. * * When a pe 
who has an independent-make car goes to ® 
Big Three dealer to purchase a new car, they 
put down the trade-in value so that people 
will not buy an Independent make of car f 
fear of not getting a full trade-in value. 
other words, they monopolize the new-C*, 
industry by controlling the used-car market 

From an Elkhart, Ind., housewife: 

“May I congratulate you. It is time some 
one questioned the all-out efforts of GM an 
Ford to control the vast automotive bus!* 
ness. It is evident what they are trying 
do. And they will do it if they are not 
stopped. They have the moncy and they 
are powerful. The independent cannot 00107 
pete with their million-dollar TV shows 
glittering personalities and lavish advertis- 
ing in other ways. The automotive mark 
is large enough for more than these two 
that is for sure.“ 

From a Ford dealer In Iowa: 

“T cannot help but comment that the Ford 
dealers and Mr. Breech, executive vice pres! 
dent of Ford, would not seem to agree 
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the Ford Co.'s policy. However, you are in 

un unenviable position. It is not possible 
fight a corporation of such physical and 

monetary magnitude as the Ford Motor Co., 

Particularly in view of the fact that they are 

able to employ the most skilled of legal advice 
their defense.” 

From a resident of Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

“For several months I have watched with 
®pprehension the squeeze play on the Inde- 
Pendent automobile manufacturers. I be- 

ve it is in the interest of the consumer 
that we have a competitive car manufactur- 
ing industry. Nearly all the improvements 
in the modern automobile have been pioneer- 
fd by the independents. I firmly believe 
they offer more for the consumer's dollar. 

“I have been an interested observer in the 
trials and tribulations of Kaiser Motors to 
establish themselves in the industry. I have 
ard many tales of efforts made to stop 
them, 

“I believe an investigation of the mer- 
Chandising practices of certain manufactur- 
ers is past due. I hope you meet with success 
u your endeavor.” 

From a Malvern, Pa., businessman: 

I wish to commend you for your state- 
ment published in yesterday's press which 
ed attention to the destruction of smaller 
Q petitive businesses in the automotive in- 

Ustry by the battle of the giants—General 
Motors and Ford—for supremacy. 

“This trend in business of overpowering 
tize has been going on relentlessly for a long 

of time. It is one which will, in my 
ybinion. change our whole economy from one 
ch is dynamic, competitive, and self-po- 

g to one dominated by powerful giant 
Units completely anathema to the American 

Yy of life which has made us so great and 

uettve.“ 

zom a Salem, Mass., auto dealer: 

Your accusation of monopolist practices 
the auto industry was to the point. Keep 

P the good work.” 

From a GM dealer in Fort Worth, Tex.: 

he automobile industry is in one helluva 
pies, and this condition has resulted in the 
§8clsts attitude of certain manufacturers 
q changed their former allotments to 
beta tor the dealers, regardless of the 

al) demand. These manufacturers were 
to “ing overtime to overproduce, and were 
ot g this overproduction down the throats 

“the dealers. The result is that many 
Aalers are still trying to sell 1953 models, 
bauen 1954 models were introduced as far 

s last October, 
ende dealer's new car stocks are bulging, 
en used car lots are overflowing, and sales 
pel slow, These people need a breathing 
up l of from three to four months to clean 
any Ds mess; and they can't do this and 
lactone P, the production lines busy at the 

es. 

From an auto dealer in Chicago, NL: 
ran Congratulate you for exposing how Gen- 
dul, Motors and Ford are driving other pro- 

ucers out of the business.” 

A an auto dealer in Mankato, Minn.: 
ton? 33 years as an automobile dealer gives 

basis for the following observations. 
heare dealing with pretty big potatoes who 
8 admit of any wrong, and you 
he; u lot of credit and if possible all the 
or pat help you can get. The retailing end 
War is business was bankrupt prior to World 
ton he because this tremendous business was 
men olled by hired men who with its tre- 
ent dous economic power run it for the ben- 
tivi ied many stockholders who want their 
eatp ade but chisel the retail dealer to 
tory When they buy the product their fac- 
to baana out. We retailers are on the road 

Pro Ptcy again.” 

“I m a businessman in Hopkins, Minn.: 
dumm glad to see that someone has the 
iy ,Pton to get up and face the facts of life 

© automotive industry. The way mat- 
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ters now stand it won't be long before it 
will be just GM and Ford and that is very 
bad for our economy. * * Ford is a huge 
feudal dynasty—which is an absolute author- 
ity unto itself.” 

From an auto dealer in Trenton, N. J.: 

“I feel congratulations are due you for 
your interest in attempting to bring out in 
the open some of the monopolistic practices 
of the two major automobile manufacturers, 

“This situation is having a very serious 
effect on our economy and, particularly, the 
great number of employees in the other auto- 
mobile factories and the supplying manu- 
facturers. Of course, all automobile dealers 
and their organizations are being seriously 
affected. 

“The denials of overproduction and opti- 
mistic statements being issued by the top 
executives of General Motors and Ford Motor 
Co. are very shallow propaganda efforts in- 
deed when measured against the facts exist- 
ing all across the country; such as, numerous 
of their dealers still trying to unload a left- 
over supply of 1953 models which they could 
not sell at thelr cost price. In addition, since 
the 1954 models have come out, dealers are 
discounting them all the way from 10 per- 
cent to their entire gross profit of 24 percent. 
In every city and town there is an abun- 
dance of visual evidence regarding the over- 


production of both General Motors and Ford 


lines in the great number of lots loaded with 
cars. Many of these new automobiles are in 
the hands of so-called bootleggers, used car 
lot operators. 

For further information I would suggest 
the April 5th issue of Automotive News which 
carries a number of stories relative to the 
situation, and a good article regarding your 
activities on the front page. It is the hypo- 
critical statements of Mr. Curtis, of Gen- 
eral Motors, and Mr. Breech, of Ford Motor 
Co., which have aroused my indignation to- 
day to the point that I am writing you this 
letter. 

My interest in this matter is that I have 
spent 39 years, the entire working period of 
my life, in the automobile business and feel 
that the present situation is the most dif- 
ficult with which a dealer has ever been 
confronted. Our capital, despite our best 
efforts, is being dissipated month by month 
and there seems to be very little to do about 
it except to go out of business and conserve 
as much as possible.” 


An Unmitigated Lie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 1, an 
article entitled “Lindsay Warren’s Suc- 
cessor” in which the author, Doris Flee- 
son, states: 

President Eisenhower's own preference 
for Comptroller General of United States to 
succeed Lindsay Warren is Representative 
SrerLING Core, of New York, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


In a later paragraph of the article 


‘this false statement appears: 


While most House Republicans are for 
their colleague, there is one important ex- 
ception, Representative Daw REED, the tax- 
cutting chairman of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee, 
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This statement by Doris Fleeson that 
I am opposed to the appointment of 
my friend, Hon. STERLING Coxe, to the 
position of Comptroller General is a vici- 
ous lie. On the contrary, I endorsed 
my friend and colleague with all my 
heart knowing that in doing so I was 
recommending a man worthy and well 
qualified to render a great and valu- 
able public service to his country. 

I resent this attempt by the publica- 
tion of a malicious lie to place me in a 
position of infidelity to a friend. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Thomas P. 
White, Presiding Justice of the District 
Court of Appeal, Before the Annual 
Banquet of the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, at the California 
Club, in Los Angeles, March 17, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address delivered 
by the Honorable Thomas P. White, pre- 
siding justice of the distfict court of 
appeal, before the annual banquet of the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
S on March 17, 1954, in Los Angeles, 


This is March 17. Those words roll easily 
off the tongue of every Irishman. Visions 
of shamrock and green field grip his imagi- 
nation, and his mind fastens upon the good 
deed and the kind word which in his experi- 
ence have characterized the Irish. 

From banquet tables in every part of the 
world tonight encomiums and commenda- 
tions for the Irish fill the air. 

But everyone knows that the spirit of these 
affairs is not the spirit of narrow race con- 
sciousness, nor of blood superiority. Dwel- 
ling at every table in this dining hall and 
inspiring the sentiments that flow from the 
lips of every diner is the spirit, not of a 
thundering military God the con- 
quest of our fellowman. The spirit is the 
spirit of St. Patrick, the spirit of a saint, 
urging love and good fellowship for Irish 
and non-Irish alike. 

It is characteristic of the Irish to be 
loyal—neyer to sacrifice principle for ex- 
pediency. It is this spirit of loyalty that 
makes an Irishman feel so strongly the 
personal relationships he develops, An 
Irishman’s loyalty preserves the tie that 
binds him to another soul even in the face 
of the most damaging revelations. It is said 
that the race is idealistic—if so, maybe this 
is to our credit, because you acnnot achieve 
an ideal unless you have one. 

And what of the influence that Ireland 
and her sons have had in the foundation, 
development and progress of America? 

Contemporaneously with the successful 
rebellion of the American colonies against 
England, the Irish struck for independence, 
England was in no position to quell the 
insurrection and acceded to the demand for 
legislative independence. This was the 
Irish Revolution of 1782. Save for alle- 
giance to the British Crown, Ireland was an 
independent nation. This independence 
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lasted less than a score of years, when oc- 
curred the uprising of 1798. After this 
rebellion was put down, the great Prime 
Minister William Pitt resolved to put an end 
to the Irish Parliament and unite Ireland 
with England. The Act of Union was par- 
ried through the Irish Parliament by liberal 
use of bribes and went in to effect in January 
1801. Thus we see that political, social and 
economic causes have combined to drive the 
Irish people in immense numbers to seek 
homes in other lands. 

The notion prevails generally that the 
Irish took but little part in the settlement 
of this country; that the original American 
stock was comparatively free from Celtic 
elements. This, however, is a mistake. In 
the year 1623, only 3 years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, a com- 
pany of 550 Irish men and women were 
transported to New England by some British 
merchants. The first definite settlement of 
Irish, a settlement which is known to have 
been founded by the Irish, was made at 
Logan, Pa., in 1699. 

Deep feelings of patriotism and love of 
liberty have long characterized the Irish. 
Yes, the Irish have proved the genuineness 
of their patriotism and love of liberty on 
every battlefield in American history. Of 
no true Irishman can the cynical observation 
be made that “friendship is a myth and 
gratitude a lost art.” 

In the Revolutionary, Civil, Spanish- 
American, and World Wars, the Irish have 
not been wanting in their sacrifice or lacking 
in their exploits. 

Around the cradie of our Nations liberty 
the sons and daughters of Erin played a con- 
spicuous part. The rollcall of Irish names 
among the officers of the Revolutionary 
Army is a very Jong one. The Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick of Philadelphia alone fur- 
nished a half-dozen generals, among them 
“Mad Anthony“ Wayne of Stony Point fame, 
and Commodore John Barry. Ireland also 
furnished statesmen; nine signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were of Irish 
birth or parentage. The first signer, John 
Hancock, was of Irish descent, his ancestors 
having come from County Down. 

At Valley Forge, when the fortunes of the 
Revolutionary Army were at their lowest ebb, 
it was 20 Irish merchants of Philadelphia 
who saved the Revolution and American 
freedom by contributing $425,000 to Wash- 
ington’s military chest; of the 36 delegates 
who promulgated the Constitution, 6 were 
avowedly Irish. 

It was on March 17, 1776, which, by the 
Way, was the day of triumphant glory for 
America, that Washington paid a handsome 
tribute of respect to his Irish soldiers by 
making the countersign of the day “St. Pat- 
rick.” It was on this day that the English 
troops had to march out of Boston and the 
army of Washington took possession. It will 
also be remembered that in the year 1775 
Benjamin Franklin thanked Ireland for re- 
fusing to take part in the war against the 
American colonies. It is not generally 
known, but nevertheless a historical fact, 
that when the cause of this country was 
fluctuating after Benjamin Franklin had 
twice visited France with indifferent success, 
John Carroll, afterwards first Archbishop of 
Baltimore, the son of an Irishman, through 
his intercession with Pope Pius VI, succeeded 
in securing the assistance from France which, 
with Lafayette and 3,000 soldiers, gave 
strength, courage, and success to the Ameri- 
can Army. 

Gen. George Washington was elected a 
member of the Philadelphia Friendly Sons 
of St, Patrick on December 18, 1781. He was 
adopted as an Irishman and accepted the 
medal of the society with pleasure, being 
present at several meetings. 

We cannot forget that it was Commodore 
John Barry, also an Irishman, who was ap- 
proached during the Revolutionary War by 
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Sir William Howe, the commander in chief 
of the British forces in America, who offered 
that daring Irishman 620.000 and the com- 
mand of a British frigate if he would desert 
the service of the United States. Barry, re- 
membering the violated treaty of Limerick 
and the massacres of Drogheda in his own 
native Wexford, tossed his handsome Irish 
head, and with Celtic fire flashing and snap- 
ping from his eyes, replied, “Never, did the 
value and command of the entire British 
fleet can seduce John Barry from the cause 
of his country, or its liberty.” It was Com- 
modore Barry to whom Washington ad- 
dressed a letter, expressing the wish that 
suitable remembrance might always attend 
Barry's brayery. ; 

It might also be imteresting to note that 

the very site of the Federal Capitol recalls 
Treland's connection with the establishment 
of this Government, for it was Daniel Car- 
roll, an Irishman, cousin of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, who freely tendered his farm 
by the Potomac for that purpose. 
“When Washington was chosen President of 
the United States he was presented with a 
national address by the Irish. In reply 
Washington said: “I hope to see America 
among the foremost nations, an example of 
justice and liberty. Your fellow citizens will 
never forget the part you took in the accom- 
plishment of their revolution. or the Impor- 
tant assistance they secured from your 
nation.” 

In the War of 1812 Commodore Perry, who 
met the enemy on Lake Hrie, came of North 
of Ireland stock. During the Civil War the 
march of the Confederate forces up the 
Shenandoah Valley threatened the security 
of the Capitol at Washington for three years, 
until the Irish General Phil Sheridan was 
called into action and turned a Union de- 
feat into a remarkable victory at Cedar Creek 
and made secure the safety of Washington. 
It was this same little courageous general 
who led his army from Cedar Creek over 
to ald Grant on the Richmond front, where 
Grant was suffering tremendous losses. 
Sheridan routed Lee's forces, Grant took 
Richmond, and made the long overdue peace 
at Appomattox. 

In that war, the 9th and 28th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers were so distinctly Irish that 
they were permitted to carry the Irish flag 
beside the Stars and Stripes. 

It was Archbishop John Hughes, of New 
York, an Irishman by birth, who was sent 
by President Lincoln to plead the cause of 
the Union abroad, and whose mission to 
Pope Pius IX secured the intercession neces- 
sary to prevent French interference in the 
War Between the States. 

The contribution of the Irish in World 
War I needs no comment, other than to men- 
tion that when the old Irish 69th Regiment 
came back home and started from the Bat- 
tery at New York, marching up Fifth Avenue, 
there were 644 gold stars upon their colors, 
and 2,857 wound stripes upon thelr regi- 
mental colors. 

The military contribution of the Irish in 
the last two wars is too fresh in the minds 
of all of us to be recounted. 

While they have been foremost upon the 
battlefields, in the Halls of Congress, and in 
other spheres of useful activities, the cul- 
tural leanings of the Irish have yielded, and 
continue to yield fruit. Back in the fifth 
century the barbarians from the north and 
east conquered the Roman Empire and 
spread disorder and havoc throughout civil- 
ized Europe. Law and order were gone, and 
governmental authority no longer existed. 
The Dark Ages had begun. Then commenced 
an era wherein force was the first and last 
rule of authority. The weak man pledged 
his support to the strong in return for 
physical protection. In turn, the strong man 
pledged his support to a stronger one in 
return for protection. Out of this came a 
long line of law and order by these private 
contracts, which in time became known as 
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feudalism. During this period, while the 
best-willed men of Europe had time only 
to concern themselves with bread and safety, 
over in the Emerald Isle the Irish monks in 
their monasteries, dedicated to the ideal of 
a saint whose day we here celebrate, were 
working tirelessly preserving the wisdom 
and learning of previous centurics. Scholars 
all over the world recognize this debt of man- 
kind to the Irish followers of St. Patrick. 

When Ireland's patron saint died, Ireland 
was dotted with schools established by St. 
Patrick to give Christian direction to the 
Irish people, making them the most schol- 
arly and cultured people of the early Middle 
Ages. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
field of letters and literature in our own 
country Irish names are found by scores. 

But, above and beyond all these contribu- 
tions to America, I might make bold to say 
that the coming of the Irish to our shores 
has enriched and ennobled the national 
character of America by the liberal infusion 
of the warm, Godfearing blood of the Celt- 
Communism and its allied philosophies 
have no place in the Irish heart. Indeljbly 
imprinted on the Irish character is the 
realization that there are fixed moral values. 
The Irishman recognizes that the moral law 
is fixed and unchanging. That recognition 
of an Almighty God, of truth, honor, integ- 
rity, and moral law, does not change with 
the coming of tomorrow, accompanied by 
its changing conventions and conditions. 

Like the Founding Fathers of our own 
Nation, the people of Eire have fearlessly 
written into their constitution the doctrines 
of Christ respecting the individual, thé 
family and the state, by boldly asserting. 
as we have done, that our rights as indi- 
viduals are inalienable only because we are 
endowed with them by our Creator. in Whose 
image and likeness we are created. That 
therefore, not only the mob, but the state 
itself, cannot take them from us. 

In the Irish soul there is a fervent love 

of liberty and an equally fervent abhorrence 
of tyranny and oppression, in whatever form 
it may raise its ugly head. Through the 
years Ireland's sons and daughters have bat- 
tled against the philosophy that would regi- 
ment the people and magnify the state. 
From the doctrine of the dignity of man 
and the natural law the Irish have never 
departed. 
Crushed for years by the irom heel of op* 
pression and despotism, the Irishman un“ 
derstands that when we have a regimenta- 
tion of the people and & magnification of the 
state, we are a long, long way from what the 
martyred President Lincoln had in mind in 
that military cemetery at Gettysburg, when 
he prayed that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, might not 
perish from the earth. 

As to Ireland's love for and loyalty to 
America, we need not offer our own protesta” 
tions. Let us note the words of Lord Mount“ 
joy in the British Parliament, and I quote: 
“You lost America by the Irish.” And Lord 
Chatham, when he proclaimed in the Britis? 
Parliament of 1775, and I quote: “The Iris? 
are with the Americans toa man.” Time has 
not impaired the vitality of those state 
ments. 

Yes, my friends, the Irish have done much 
for the cause of America, and while they 
love Ireland with a child’s devotiòn to ® 
tender mother, they love America with that 
kind of love which makes them ready to offer 
all they have on the altar of Freedom's sac- 
rifice in any hour of national danger. Thelr 
love is tender and strong—tender as the love 
of son for mother—strong as the pillars 
death—shrinking from no sacrifice, secki 
no reward save country’s honor and cou?” 
try’s triumph. 4 

Ireland's tree of loyalty to America and 
love of Uberty never yielded in the hist 
of our country to any blast; never did she 
bend before the storm; and she raises her 
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bead teday as graceful, as beautiful. as 
ded with every flower of promise and ful- 
Allment as in the day when the dying hand 
Patrick waved its last benediction over 
debe and when with his fainting and dying 
dice he made his last prayer to God that 
si might keep her faith until the end 
me. 
dun unison with Irishmen throughout the 
Nited States tonight, we, the Soclety of the 
endiy Sons of St. Patrick, pray that the 
*Ditaph of Robert Emmet may soon be writ- 
Nand an undivided, liberty-lovying Ireland 
e its place alongside America, both as 
nations under God, bulwarks of freedom and 
ice; and with that prayer we cry out, 
b y Almighty God ever save Ireland and 
zess the United States.” 


New Bridge Across the Mississippi at New 
Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
Ger of Louisiana, the mayor of the 
Sid of New Orleans, and the chairman 
e Mississippi River Bridge Author- 
Stebeve expressed in letters to Secretary 

vens and General Sturgis their ap- 
of lation for the splendid cooperation 
tebe Corps of Engineers in expediting 
granting of a permit for a new bridge 
— the Mississippi River at New Or- 


This bridge will be a remarkable en- 
kimeering achievement. 


1 this point I would like to incorporate 
to de Recors the letters above referred 


STATE or LOUISIANA, 
Bon. Baton Rouge, March 24, 1954. 
Rosert T. STEVENS, 
The Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
uren Ma. Stevens: This is to express my 
Wi “tude and pleasure to be able to work 
ùs such an outstanding district engineer 
— Charles T. Tench, who is headquar- 
ram New Orleans. a 
the am writing this letter so that you and 
boy Serbe of Engineers will know firsthand 
his grateful the people of Louisiana are for 
in untlring efforts and splendid cooperation 
under ect involving the portion of the State 
his jurisdiction. 
ot Con, particularly pleased with the work 
Dern, one! Tench in obtaining the necessary 
New ts for a Mississippi River bridge at 
brir Orieans. Colonel Tench did much to 
er all factions together for the good 
ot rs city of New Orleans and the State 
He isiann. 
lizen fs an outstanding example of the intel- 
of Bn eadership in the United States Corps 
Ne Sineers, and I take this means to com- 
Rd him. 
Sincerely, 
Rogxnr F. KENNON, 
Governor. 


Crry or New ORLEANS, 
R 4 March 26, 1954, 
‘OBERT T. STEVENS, 
Ccretary of the Army, 
Dey Washington, D.C. 
Orie > Srerrranx Srevews: The city of New 
Wishes to be placed on record in 
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connection with the issuance of our last 
bridge permit. 

The work of the United States Corps of 
Engineers in obtaining permits for us to 
build a bridge over the Mississippi River at 
New Orleans was truly remarkable. As mayor 
or the city of New Orleans, I want to om- 
cially call to your attention that without 
the assistance and the full cooperation of 
that very able district engineer, Col. Charles 
T. Tench, there would have been costly 
delays, 

Colonel Tench and his division superiors, 
Brig. Gen. John Hardin, and Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., the Chief of Engineers, handled 
the Mississippi River bridge case in what I 
believe to be record time. 

It is my pleasure to write you today to 
tell you of our high regard for these con- 
scientious and extremely able Army officers. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELESSEPS S. MORRISON, 
Mayor. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AUTHORITY, 
New Orleans, La., March 23, 1954. 
Maj. Gen. S, D. STURGIS, Jr., 

United States Army, Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL STURGIS: I know of nothing 
that gives me greater pleasure than to write 
to you and tell you what a wonderful ex- 
perience it has been to work with the United 
States Corps of Engineers for a Mississippi 
River bridge at New Orleans. 

I cannot praise too highly your district 
engineer on duty in New Orleans, Col. 
Charles T. Tench. He worked long and hard 
assisting us tremendously in working out a 
compromise agreeable to all factions. We 
are all grateful to him. 

All along the line in servicing the permit 
for the Mississippi River bridge, I have found 
the same wonderful and efficient cooperation. 
Brig. Gen. John Hardin at Vicksburg and 
your office certainly deserve the highest 
praise for the manner in which the permit 
was studied and expedited. You have the 
sincere thanks of the Mississippi River Bridge 
Authority and of our community and State, 

We have made certain that in publicizing 
the bridge program and its progress that the 
United States Corps of Engineers is given 
full credit for its efforts. Without the expe- 
ditlous assistance and guidance of you and 
your subordinates, there would have been 
delays that would run our costs up several 
millions of dollars. 

You have my deepest appreciation, and 
with kindest personal regards, 

Very sincerely, 
NevILLe Levy, 
Chairman. 


United States-Latin Ties Periled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, a distinguished and 
reliable newspaper, has published a re- 
vealing and interesting article from the 
pen of Robert M. Hallett. I recommend 
it for careful reading: 

TWOFOLD Rzasons: Untrep STATES-LATIN 

Tres PERILED 
(By Robert M. Hallett) 


Caracas, VenezuriaA.—tis the United States 
losing Latin America? 
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This is the grave question underlying 
United States relations with the Republics 
to the south. 

A number of Foreign Ministers and other 
highly placed Latin Americans with whom 
the writer talked during concluding seasions 
of the Inter-American Conference here 
bluntly warned that United States prestige 
in Latin America is rapidly dwindling. 

One Brazilian went so far as to say that 
the United States “has reached its lowest ebb 
as a democratic leader of the hemisphere.” 

The main reasons, according to these Latin 
Americans, are twofold: 

First, the United States faces economic 
problems with Latin America of “crisis pro- 
portions.” 

Second, Latin Americans who believe in 
democracy are increasingly disillusioned over 
the fact that while the United States is lead- 
ing the free world against Soviet totalitarian- 
ism it even encourages dictatorships in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


POLICIES OPPOSED 


While this second ideological point is of 
extreme importance to many Latin Ameri- 
cans, there is not the unanimity about it 
(since many conference delegates represent 
countries controlled by dictators) that there 
is about economics. 

For, despite political coloration, all Latin 
Americans talked to, without exception, 
sharply criticized United States economic 
policies toward their countries. 

In fact, it might be said that United States 
Telations with this part of the hemisphere 
will depend almost completely on how skill- 
fully the United States is able to solve its 
economic relationships with its southern 
neighbors. 

Latin requests for aid are not just a desire 
for handouts—although undoubtedly there 
are as many Latin Americans who would like 
something for nothing as you would find 
anywhere else. 

LIVING STANDARDS 


Various legitimately serious elements en- 
ter into economic relations with the United 
States: 

1. They desire to improve their economic 
situation and raise the living standards of 
their people which they cannot accomplish 
without outeide help. 

2. They have seen billions of dollars of 
United States aid going elsewhere in the di- 
rection of military need, when they are un- 
able to get relatively small amounts. 

3. They claim to be subjected to consider- 
able damaging economic pressures from 
American interests, which in some cases 
dominate and unbalance their economies. 

4. They say they can't gear for production 
of their strategic materials, such as copper, 
tin, nitrate, managanese, oil, etc., to meet 
wartime needs of the United States and then 
be content to reduce their production and 
cut back thelr standard of living when the 
United States emergency is over. 

Since they were speaking on such undip- 
lomatic subjects as criticism of United 
States foreign policy, most of the Latin- 
American diplomats refused to be quoted. 

Following are representative statements of 
various delegates which indicate how seri- 
ously they view present hemispheric rela- 
tions: 

“The United States in in danger of com- 
pletely losing Latin-American support in 
world affairs." 

“Unless the United States helps us with 
our economic problems, communism may be 
the gainer.” 

“Without worthwhile aid, Latin America 
may be forced to form a solid anti-United 
States bloc to wrest concessions from the 
United States. This might completely 
founder the inter-American system.” 

“The United States has to realize that 
while yesterday its boundary was the Rio 
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Grande, today, in economic matters at least, 
it is the Straits of Magellan.” 

“Future world battles will be between 
continents. We must place ourselves in a 


strong posture. We must go about the 


strengthening our economies and eliminat- 
ing weaknesses.” 

All Latin American countries have been 
hard hit by inflation and falling world prices 
for their raw materials, on which their 
economies depend, at a time when their peo- 
ples are demanding richer lives. They are 
also gravely concerned at attempts in the 
United States Congress to restrict imports. 

The United States, which depends heavily 
on Latin American raw materials in war and 
peace, they feel, has a responsibility in help- 
ing mect these economic and social chal- 
lenges. 

MARSHALL PLAN 

President Eisenhower's appeal to Con- 
gress for a liberal international trade policy 
including extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, modification of the Buy 
American Act, and an appeal for authority to 
revise tariff rates downward—offered some 
encouragement to Latin Americans. But 
this is only partially what the Latin Ameri- 
cans feel they need and should get from 
the United States. 

Latin Americans would like some sort of 
Marshall plan to enable them to raise their 
economic levels and spread a better standard 
of living. However, realizing that the United 
States at present is unwilling or unable to 
do this, they also recommend: increased 
technical assistance, more private invest- 
ments, and more liberalized policies on loans 
from the Export-Import Bank and other 
sources. 

At the present Inter-American Conference 
here, the Latin Americans presented a united 
front on economic problems for the first 
time. They lined up behind demands for 
stabilized prices for their raw materials, for 
elimination of double taxation, and for guar- 
anteed markets. 

They realize, however, that the United 
States was not in a position at the recent 
hemispheric congress to formulate a clear 
economic policy, since the subject was still 
under study in Washington. Therefore, it 
was agreed that this discussion would large- 
ly be put over to an economic conference 
to be held in Rio in the last quarter of this 
year. 

TEMPORIZING RAPPED 

But this was only a grudging concession, 
The temper of Latin Americans was clearly 
evident in talks with them. They will not 
agree to continual temporizing with their 
problems. 

One Latin American said “a very small part 
of the effort which the United States Govern- 
ment and American private religious and 
cultural organizations have put into Europe 
and Asia would help Latin America evolve 
toward standards of social, economic, and 
political development which are recognized 
as the minimum by the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and other pronouncements of 
the United Nations and the Organization of 
American States.” 

A Brazilian delegate emphasizing the 
United States failure to take leadership at 
the Inter-American Conference on the mat- 
ter of democracy, pointed out that tiny 
Uruguay actually represented the “voice of 
democracy” at the meeting. 

The United States failed to take a forth- 
right stand on human rights, abstaining 
from many amendments which would have 
defined these rights more explicitly. This 
“locked bad,” he said. 

“You are not impressing us as caring very 
much for democracy in the hemisphere,” he 
sald. “It looks to us as if the United States 
takes the necessary steps to protect its life 
and economic conditions and its position to- 
ward Russia. Democracy doesn't seem to 
mean anything any more.” 
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Issues Before the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 5, at the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation in this city, my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] addressed a 
college-student seminar sponsored by 
the American Baptist Convention. 

In his address, my colleague presented 
the young people with several timely re- 
minders of the issues before the Ameri- 
can people today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of my colleague be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or Hon. RORERT C. HENDRICKSON, OF 
New JERSEY, BEFORE a SEMINAR OF THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


It is a real pleasure for me to be with you 
today, sharing the objectives of your visit, 
and contributing, I hope, to your broaden- 
ing view of the vital issues before the Nation 
and the world. 

If there is anything in the normal course 
of my duties that gives me more real pleas- 
ure than talking things over with a groun of 
young people, I just don't know what it is, 

As a matter of fact, my staff tends to 
Jump down my throat a bit because of this 
liking of mine. 

It seems that morning committee meet- 
ings usually conflict with the visits of our 
New Jersey high-school classes during vari- 
ous times cf the year. 

Chatting informally with the high-school 
groups usually wins out with me—at the 
expense of considerable searching on the 
part of the staffs of the various committees 
which are conducting the hearings. 

It would, of course, be useless to talk to you 
about the critical issues before the country 
without discussing what the administration 
is doing about each of the problems. 

In my judgment, the accomplishments 
which I believe have been achieved, in them- 
selves represent these issues. 

It is to continue these significant changes 
for good government that the Eisenhower 
administration must find itself concerned in 
the years ahead. 

There is a new approach to national and 
international problems, an approach which 

seeks to unify the Nation in the preserva- 
tion of the peace and in progress toward a 
better life for all. 

Health, happiness, and prosperity, after 
all, represent that goal. 

The actions taken by your Government— 
I am referring particularly to this admin- 
istration—are details in the overall pro- 
gram to achieve well-being. 

You who represent a great religious or- 
ganization can especially appreciate the fact 
that the approach of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration is based fundamentally upon in- 
tegrity and honesty. 

The Republican Party has been called upon 
to restore dignity, honor, and integrity to 
our National Government. 

The platform of the Republican Party had 
spelled out in unmistakable language the 
pledge of our leaders. 

I maintain that that platform pledge has 
been and is being adhered to faithfully. 
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I would discuss with you just a few of 


those issues which reflect a distinct change 


in governmental direction. 

They are continuing issues because this 
administration must continue to redeem its 
pledges at face value. 

The solution to what is probably the No. 
1 problem of our age the hydrogen bomb 
is really to be found in the hearts of men. 

I would discuss other issues of Government 
at this time, first in importance in my judg- 
ment, being the enactment of the Eisen- 
bower legislative program. 

It is a farsighted program—affecting ever“ 
facet of our national life and having as its 
indisputable goal the well-being of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

The President's legislative program bas 
been widely acclaimed by the majority of the 
American people. 

We of the Congress face as our most critica! 
issue its successful enactment. 

I believe that before this session of Con- 
gress adjourns, a significant part of this en- 
lightened program will have been born bY 
legislative action. 

I would next turn to the tremendous im- 
provement of the moral climate of your Fed 
eral Government in little more than 1 year. 

The platform of the Republican Partý 
contained this statement: 

“The Republican Party pledges to put an 
énd to corruption, to oust the crooks 
grafteré, to administer tax laws fairly and 
impartially and to restore honest govern“ 
ment to the people.” 

The Eisenhower administration is now gi’ 
ing our people the integrity in Government 
which was so sorely needed, 

It is important to remind the people of th 
trend. 

Cleanups and a return to morality usuall¥ 
are not half as exciting as the evil whi 
went before. 

Our newspapers would much prefer to and 
dirt under a new rug, ignoring the sweep? 
under the old rug. 

President Eisenhower issued an Executiv? 
order which merged the so-called loyalty 18° 
vestigations of Government employees into 
single security program. 

This checks not only the loyalty but the 
suitability of these employees and applica? 
for Government positions. t 

Working on the theory that Governme? 
employment is a privilege and not a right 
this new security check elimipates not onlz 
the disloyal but those whose character and 
morals make them unsuitable for Federal 
employment. 

Scandals and disloyalty of any sort wil 
not be tolerated by this administration. 

This administration is acting quickly 
cases of corruption. 

The Attorney General has ordered grand 
Jury investigations in many cases. F 

The Justice Department initiated a nu™ 
ber of new policies to restore honesty w 
Government, among them: 1 

(a) Halted the policy of the previous ad 
ministration of dropping tax prosecutions 
grounds of bad health. 

(b) Ended the practice of accepting no- 
contest pleas, especially in tax cases. 

(e) Barred private practice by Justice 
Department attorneys. > 

(d) Began strict enforcement of law max 
ing it a felony for any employee within eg 
years after leaving Government service p 
act as counsel in prosecuting any cl 
against the United States involving 
matter with which he was connected 85 
Federal employee. in 

(e) Ended secrecy in granting pardons: A 
clemency actions, and tax and claims sett 
ments. 

(t) Set up a central system to keep er) 
of all prosecutions so none will get lost s 
expire under the statute of limitations. do 
happened under the previous Democrs 
administration, 
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President Eisenhower reversed the previ- 
dus administration policy when he opened 
Up for congressional inspection the Internal 

venue Service's files of income, excess 
Profits, and other tax returns. 

The Republican 83d Congress passed leg- 
Islation to prevent leave pay abuses which 

tred during the Truman administration 

When 215 top-level officials pocketed a total 

Sf $709,538 in cash for so-called accumulated 
ve. 

This administration exposed a cash-for- 
leave scheme used in 1950 by certain em- 
Ployees in the Rent Stabilization Office. 

Over 50 employees had been fired for 

keeping purposes as of a certain day, 
given cash for up to 90 days’ accumulated 
ve, rehired the next day on a temporary 
basis, and restored to the permanent payroll 
20 days later. 

The Comptroller General has ruled this 

tice illegal and officials responsible for 

e scheme were discharged. 

In the aftermath of the previous adminis- 
tration a number of former top-tax officials 
Wd agents were indicted and/or convicted 

a variety of charges including embezzle- 

nt, extortion, bribery, conspiring to de- 

ud the Government by fixing income-tax 
deturns. 

This score over a 3-year period to clean up 
the Internal Revenue Bureau: 105 employees 

former employees indicted, 60 convicted. 
„ 107 employees were separated for per- 
al misconduct unrelated to tax cases. 

Much of this improvement in our moral 

te cannot be measured in deeds and 
ms alone. 

It ia to be reflected in the kind of men who 
have been attracted to Federal service by 
the Eisenhower administration—men of in- 
tegrity, without base motive; men who have 

ficed for the fulfillment of an ideal, 

I am personally acquainted with many of 
these men: they are a living demonstration 
ù how far we have progressed in our efforts 

bring sanity and sanctity to our Federal 

lishment. 

There have been—and still are—profound 
estions before the American people affect- 
tag the internal security of this Nation. 

The platform of the Republican Party con- 
Ying the following reference: 

“There are no Communists in the Repub- 
Mean Party. 
to We have always recognized communism 

be a world conspiracy against freedom 
tng religion. 

We never compromised with communism 
“td we have fought to expose it and to 
jminate it in Government and American 

e. 

“A Republican President will appoint only 
dersons of unquestioned loyalty. 

“We will overhaul loyalty and security 
Nograms. - 

W achieving these purposes a Republican 

Ssident will cooperate with Congress. 
ty? pledge close coordination of our in- 

igence services for protecting our security. 

We pledge fair but vigorous enforcement 

laws to safeguard our country from sub- 
: *ersion and disloyalty.” 

ave were all deeply concerned at the revela- 

ns of Communist infiltration in the Fed- 
tal Government, 

Investigations disclosed beyond a shadow 
it & doubt that there had existed a network 
lignes and traitors frequently in key posi- 
ne tlow-travelers turned up as American 

Ployees and officials in the United Nations, 
ais administration pledged the eliminas- 

of disloyal employees from the Govern- 
pent and the overhaul of an ineffective 

Alty and security program. 

pledge has been carried out. 
RR 83d Congress has continued vigorous 
tigation of Communists and other sub- 
ves. 
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In the minds of some people, perhaps these 
investigations have been too vigorous in 
that tactics have been employed which can 
discredit the desirable end itself. 

I have served for the past year and one 
half as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate. 

I firmly believe that a great deal of good 
has been accomplished by soundly conducted 
congressional investigations. 

Therefore, it seems to me to be quite 
necessary for us to protect the dignity of 
those hearings. 

One of the critical issues before the Sen- 
ate, in my Judgment, is the need for formu- 
lation of sound standards of procedure for 
the conduct of our committee hearings. 

I can see no reason why our hearings 
should not be held in a courtroom atmos- 
phere. ‘ 

There is every reason to continue the 
proper investigative functions of the Con- 
gress in the field of internal security, and 
it is my opinion that the surest way to pro- 
tect the integrity of this right of Congress 
is to convince the American people that 
when we go about doing the job, it is done 
in a completely fair way and that the rights 
of witnesses are continually protected. 

The Republican policy committee of the 
Senate, of which I am a member, has recog- 
nized this right. 

It has formulated seven standards of pro- 
cedure designed to protect both the rights 
of congressional witnesses and the dignity 
of the Senate. 

Events may prove that binding legislation 
may be necessary to curb congressional ex- 
cesses In this area, 

Your speaker, for one, is now studying such 
a possibility. 8 i 

In any event, this grave procedural ques- 
tion is one of those issues with which we of 
the Congress must successfully grapple. 

Furthermore, I maintain a strong personal 
belief that in matters of internal subversion, 
the executive branch—under the leadership 
of President Eisenhower—has proved its 
capabilities in maintaining our home bas- 
tions against subversive threat. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey has 
every confidence that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration will continue to measure up to 
its constitutional directive to keep its own 
house in order, with an able assist from a 
new and enlightened congressional investi- 
gative approach to the problems of internal 
securit 


y. 

Now, to another critical issue before this 
Nation. 

The platform of the Republican Party re- 
minds the people that the New Deal party 
claimed prosperity, but the appearance of 
economic health was “created by war ex- 
penditures, waste and extravagance, planned 
emergencies, and war crises.” = 

Despite the fact that we were faced with 
the task of transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy, this administration took 
measures which greatly eased the pains of 
transition, 

As a matter of fact, the past year was the 
most prosperous in the Nation's history. 

‘The gross total of goods and services totaled 
$367 billion for the year, the highest on rec- 
ord and 5 percent over 1952. 

Consumer purchases reached $230 billion, 
compared to $218 billion in 1952. 

Private construction, other than residen- 
tial, amounted to $11,700,000,000. 

An average of 61,900,000 civilians were em- 
ployed, the highest employment figure on 
record, and $284 billion in personal income 
was earned. 

The step-by-step readjustment goes on. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, had this to say in an address before 
the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum on March 9: 

“Let me say, first of all, that economic 
activity, taken in the aggregate, has declined 
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since last July, and that unemployment has 
developed in different localities. 

“The Nation, taken as a whole, nevertheless 
continues to enjoy a high degree of pros- 
perity. 

“The dollar value of the output of all goods 
and services is only 3 percent less than in 
the all-time record quarter of 1953. 

“The decline of personal incomes has been 
even smaller. - 

“The volume of purchasing by consumers 
and by Government is close to recent peak 
levels. 

“So, too, are the expenditures of business 
firms for new plant, machinery, and equip- 
ment. 

“Businessmen, however, are no longer 
spending substantial sums on additions to 
their inventories. 

“Indeed, business sales are now outrun- 
ning production. 

“In the process, inventories are being 
brought onto better alignment with cur- 
rent sales and a foundation is being laid for 
a new economic advance.” 

President Eisenhower told his weekly press 
conference on March 24, that nothing had 
developed on the Nation's economic front 
that would call for a slam-bang emergency 
program, as he put it. 

Mr. Eisenhower said there were many 
other matters constantly under considera- 
tion that would be helpful, but he and his 
advisers Just did not believe this was the 
time to move on an emergency basis because 
the picture could easily be distorted. 

I feel certain that the President, backed 
by the Republican 83d Oongress will take 
any steps which are deemed necessary to 
combat a true recession. 

We must plan and we must think ahead 
to all eventualities. 

But anyone knows that a nation—no less 
than an individual—cannot think clearly 
when consumed by an irrational fear which 
makes little sense when taken in the con- 
text of the tremendous Industrial potential 
which is America. 

My young friends, less than 1½ years at 
the helm of Government is still but prel- 
ude to the sensible and far-sighted pro- 
gram which the Republican Party is pre- 
senting to the American people. 

A world of enemies and superbombs is all 
about us, but confident of the integrity, the 
honesty, and a beilef in the people and in 
Constitutional Government, the Nation un- 
der the leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
can go forward to an enlightened future. 

For the first time in 20 years, the Amer- 
ican people have the Federal Government 
back in thelr own hands—a Government 
which represents them—not a Government 
which would direct and regiment the Amer- 
ican scene. 


Human Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following from Human 
Events, issue of March 31, 1954: 

STASSEN RIDES AGAIN 

Recently a big plane zoomed into the 
Washington Airport from Europe carrying 
some 50 persons represented as coming into 
the country under the administration law 
passed last year to admit 209,000 more im- 
migrants. Harold Stassen, Director, Foreign 
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Operations Administration, was on hand to 
kiss the babies and give the big glad hand 
to the newcomers. The plane had been 
booked for New York, but was detoured to 
Washington at extra expense to the taxpay- 
ers, for official Washington wished to stage 
`a propaganda show which would presumably 
stir up friendly political sentiment among 
minority nationalities. 

Actually, the whole show was a phony 
because the persons in the plane were not 
refugees admitted under the Etsenhower- 
sponsored immigration law, but were regu- 
lar immigrants admitted under a special 
provision of the old Displaced Persons Act 
of the Truman administration which runs 
to June of this year. Though the Eisen- 
hower law has been in operation some 9 
months, only a handful of genuine refugees 
from Europe have come in under it. There 
are several reasons for this: (1) Cestain 
courageous officials of the State Department 
haye insisted on a thoroughgoing application 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration law, 
which prohibits admission of Communists 
and criminals. It is reported that these 
officials uncovered three immigration rings 
trying to slip into the Nation many Com- 
munists and criminals under the Eiscnhower 
law and stopped them cold. (2) The Eisen- 
hower law provides that every refugee must 
have both a job and a place to live before 
being admitted. The growth of unemploy- 
ment has thus automatically shut out 
refugees. 


Robert E. Peary and the Discovery of the 
North Pole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, today is 
the 45th anniversary of the discovery of 
the North Pole by Adm. Robert E. Peary. 
I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement concerning that historic event 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


A brief 45 years ago today one of the long- 
est continued adventure stories of the hu- 
man race culminated in success. For sev- 
eral generations the bravest of our world's 
explorers had attempted to reach the North 
Pole. We need only mention the names 
Frobisher, Hudson, Franklin, Nordenskiold, 
Nansen, and Amundsen, among others, to 
indicate the valor of those who tried. The 
forces of Nature, Nature at its rawest and 
coldest and cruelest, had long held them all 
at bay, destroying wholly the most luckless. 

Then on April 6, 1909, there was glorious 
victory.. An indomitable spirit, an Amer- 
ican and an adopted son of Maine, reached 
the North Pole. Robert Edwin Peary, to- 
gether with Matt Henson and 4 Eskimos, 
reached the pole, where they remained for 
30 hours, taking observations, and then re- 
turned safely to civilization. What an 
honor, after all the long decades of failure— 
honor to Peary, to the United States, and to 
Maine. 

Though Admiral Peary was born at 
Cresson, Pa. (on May 6, 1856), his widowed 
mother returned to her native New England 
when he was 3 years of age, settling at Cape 
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Elizabeth, not far from Portland. He grad- 
uated from Bowdoin College in 1877, became 
a surveyor, then worked for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at Washington, D. C., later 
joined the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
Navy. 

Admiral Peary's widow, who is now 90 years 
old, and who accompanied him on several 
of his expeditions, still lives in Maine with 
her family. His daughter, Marie Peary Staf- 
ford, known as the “Snowbaby” because she 
was born in Greenland during one of her 
family’s Aretic expeditions, is a well known 
author and lecturer on the North. 

One of the men who accompanied Peary 
on the 1909 expedition, Comdr, Donald B. 
MacMillan, who is a famed Arctic explorer 
in his own right and a holder of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, is being honored 
today at a special convocation at Bowdoin 
College which both Peary and he attended. 

Oddly enough, Peary’s first major work for 
the United States Navy was in the Tropics, 
ineluding the directorship of the Nicaragua 
ship canal survey. But by 1866, at age 
30, he was studying and exploring parts of 
Greenland, reporting the results to geo- 
graphers in 1887. In 1891 the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences put him in 
charge of a polar expedition. Other expedi- 
tions, some with limited objectives followed. 
In 1899 both feet were badly frozen and he 
lost 8 toes to the cruel cold. 

Not until he was 52 years of age did this 
veteran of the Arctic wastes attempt his 
final and most successful exploration, By 
September 1908, his ship, the Roosevelt, had 
pushed to a record latitude of 82° 30“ N. 
Supplies were moved by sled to Cape Co- 
lumbia, 90 miles to the northwestward. From 
that cape, on March 1, 1909, the party of 6 
white men, 1 Negro, 17 Eskimos, 188 dogs, 
and 19 sledges set out over sea ice for the 
Pole. From time to time the more worn- 
out sections were turned back leaving the 
best dogs and extra supplies for the leader. 
Near the 88th parallel Capt. Robert Bartlett 
turned back and Peary proceeded on to 
victory. 

His return journey to Cape Columbia, 
utilizing forced marches and the igloos 
bullt during the northward journey, re- 
quired 16 days. On September 5, 1909, the 
Roosevelt steamed into Indian Harbor, Lab- 
rador, and by cable the world learned that 
Robert E. Peary had succeeded where so 
many had failed. Rightly enough he re- 
ceived many honors, including the thanks of 
Congress; he lectured widely and wrote sev- 
eral books before his death in 1920. 

On this anniversary, there may well be a 
lesson for us all in the fact that the high 
courage and adventure of exploration of a 
remote area of a brief 45 years ago has so 
soon become a commonplace occurrence for 
our aviators guarding our northern fron- 
tiers. This is of major interest in terms of 
global strategy, of the geopolitics of sur- 
vival. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an editorial from the April 2 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal entitled 
“Get Seaway Bill Up for Vote,” which I 
ask to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 


April 6 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 

Ger Seaway Bu Ur ror Vore 

Every passing day increases the threat to 
American participation in the St. Lawre 
seaway. Euch deliberate delay by the Ho 
Rules Committee helps give the thref 
strength. 


Once more the Rules Committee has re- 


fused to act on the Wiley-Dondero bill 4d, 
ready passed by the Senate—refusing to send 
it to the House floor for a vote. 
previous delays have been chalked up by sea” 
way opponents in the Rules Committe. 
With each one they see improvement in the 
chances of killing off the measure completely, 
Representative Nicwoison, Republiiean, of 
Massachusetts, announces happily that fur 
ther delays are possible when the seawal 
comes up for discussion again after April 26 
Meanwhile the old arguments against 
scaway are being drummed up to new 
tensity. Representative FALLON, Democ?®’ 
of Maryland, for instance, brought up tnt 
age-old cry that the project is soctalisl® 
The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phils” 
delphia has put out a strong statement to 
effect that the seaway would turn eas 
ports into ghost cities, The chamber 15 
trying to form a huge antiseaway bloc 
get the bill killed. $ 
The fact that the seaway will be bang 
anyway by Canada, which for a time quiet 
some old opponents, seems to be forgot 
again, It is American participation u 


any conditions that the opponents now nigh 


President Eisenhower says he is strong 
for the seaway. He has said, however, 
he would not ask House leadership to ex 
dite the seawny bill. That has given opp” 
nents courage. By not doing so he may xi 
chances of American participation in 
seaway. He may be rejecting the only chant 


Severe! 


w | 


he has to get action on a major bill of Al 


legislative program—one of the few male 
bills to have passed either House. 

The House is ready to vote the seawsl: 
observers are sure, if the matter comes to w 
floor, Only delay by hidebound membe 


of the House Rules Committee keeps it ro” | 


the floor. The President owes it to the 27 
way, to his program, and to his position 
Republican leader to take a personal h 
in the matter and give the House a chan” 
to vote, 1 


Judgment of a Fact Finder on What Is pes 


for American Woolen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE? 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 
ear 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 1 005 
to extend my remarks, I wish to incl 
a very interesting editorial that ab 
peared in the column of the Ev 
Tribune of Lawrence, Mass., on wedne⸗ 
day, March 31, 1954. . 

Mr. Sumner D. Charm, who p% 
mended these suggestions is one who 
been a labor and management consul”, 
ant for a good many years, specialis 
in these various fields, as a teacher 7 
professor at Northeastern Universi, 
Harvard College, and Carnegie Insite 
He has had a varied experience in 
industrial problems. He will be reme” 


1954 


dite as personnel director at the Ayer 


la of the American Woolen Co., at 
candence, Mass. Later, in that same 
ean dtv. in the Wood Mill of the Ameri- 
Woolen Co., at Lawrence. Mr. 
darm later was promoted to the posi- 
N of chief personnel director super- 
the employee-employer labor diffi- 
of tles over both Ayer and Wood Mills 
the American Wpolen Co. Invited by 
United States Government to accept 
tor Position of salary stabilization direc- 
ie the New England area, he served 
unti] credit in that position at Boston 
estaba agency was abolished. He then 
loca lished his own business at the same 
ang on, as labor-consultant in Boston, 
deve has conducted labor surveys for 
Betts al cities and towns in Massachu- 
and New England. 
editorial follows: 
Hoperun, ENLIGHTENED STATEMENT 


atem Most hopeful—and enlightened— 
ent on the pending reorganization of 
der D rican Woolen Co. comes from Sum- 
Ris Sa Charm, a management consultant. 
Man ds are hopeful because, as vice chair- 

Of the company’s factfinding committee, 
ecg at undoubtedly be listened to with re- 
to thee” those who will make the decision as 
thlign, future of American Woolen. They are 
the = tened. not merely because they serve 
tener Bderstandable prejudice Greater Law- 
tion has in favor of the continued opera- 
by, Of American Woolen in this community, 
Which fuse they make economic sense, 
be the as has been repeatedly declared, must 

It „ Fardstick and the criterion. 

W. es sense, for instance, to say that 
Une mill could be adapted to a straight- 
the exible manufacturing setup, which, in 
Mesum ion of Mr. Charm, would produce a 
ment d and unexpected result for manage- 

to say nothing of what it would mean 
Takes cater Lawrence textile workers. It 
Streets eren more sense, because it is in this 


earch center. 
Yar vn theoretical, competitive differen- 
dould uch exists as between North and South 
“loc, dot Influence the cost of research, and 
Sachusetts is notably the focal 
dation research in this country, this sug- 
Me commends itself as a most practical 
nagement, considering it, will not 
are weight to the fact that the Ayer 
oper, Valuable and stt! highly serviceable 
Which J. is already in being as an asset 
Ur. Ch culd be readily converted to the use 
Aton proposes, 
Nake, NEF area in which Mr. Charm also 
ot Andie is as regards the potentialities 
Antiy lin, a byproduct of wool, which he 
Woolen escribes as the “oil well” of the 
tade i industry. We agree that lanolin, 
Wing de Subject of extensive, thorough- 
Ntely search, could be as useful (and ulti- 
Pica} ās unrecognizable) as coal in its ap- 
Mr, che to unseryed needs of our economy. 
dun tam indicates that the gamut would 
nenen fertilizer to protein-plasties: it 
Uncle: the imagination to consider what 
thig ne, Dere are to be discovered between 
ĉar-pPoint and far-point. There is 
to, ang nomic, industrial sense in this, 
Re nothing visionary. 
mem 
* bering that Mr: Charm is a fact- 
Pa What Specific assignment to help ascer- 
toe New t is best for American Woolen—not 
Law england, not for Massachusetts, not 
wre peel! but for American Woolen—we 
W the patty Pleased—delighted is prob- 
tter word—to hear him state his 
— judgment on the prospects ot 
dau ang Woolen if it remains in New Eng- 
R tor t Presumably, if it carries out his- 
he Wood and Ayer mills. It ts his 
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considered judgment, based upon the firm 
conviction, founded upon extensive data 
and analysis, that woolen and worsted oper- 
ations in New England can be not only as 
economical as those in Dixie, but more 30. 

Then he added, This can be accomplished 
by American Woolen in just 2 years.” 

May his considered judgment prevail 


Yale Economist Urges Gold Standard 
Return as Means To Fight Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an article from the New Haven 
Register with reference to the comments 
of one of the greatest experts in the field 
of economies, Prof. O. Glenn Saxon, of 
Yale University. 7 

Mr. Saxon is a man of wide and long 
experience in such subjects and speaks 
with clear authority on the gold stand- 
ard. The article follows: 

Yate Economist Urces GOLD STANDARD 

RETURN AS Means To FIGHT INFLATION 


O. Glenn Saxon, professor of economics at 
Yale University, last night urged an imme- 
diate return to the gold standard in the 
United States as a means of putting “the 
brakes on all inflationary forces.“ and of 
making the Government “keep the budget 
balanced, except in real emergencies.” 

The economist also attributed the wide- 
spread acceptance of communism, fascism, 
and socialism throughout the world“ to the 
almost universal abandonment of the gold 
standard. 

He maintained that when governments 
started issuing paper dollars instead of gold 
dollars, which have a fixed monetary value, 
economic and social chaos became inevitable. 

Savings and investments were wiped out 
as the purchasing power of paper money that 
could not be converted into gold declined, 
he said on the Yale Interprets the News pro- 
gram over WTIC, Hartford. 

Professor Saxon, a former commissioner of 
finance and control in Connecticut, served as 
economic adviser to Republican presidential 
candidates Alfred M. Landon and Wendell 
Willkie. 

After World War II about three-quarters 
of the people of the world “suffered losses of 
a minimum of 90 percent of the purchasing 
power of their moneys, debts, and fixed in- 
vestments" because their nations had drop- 
ped the gold standard during the depression 
of the thirties, he said. 

He added that “only a few nations of the 
world escaped with losses of less than 50 
percent of the purchasing power of their 
moneys” after World War I, 

Abandonment of the gold standard has 
enabled nations to repudiate their moneys 
for political purposes, thus destroying the 
value of all public and private debts as well 
as investments and savings, he pointed out. 

The constant repudiation of the value of 
money throughout the world following the 


‘abandonment of the gold standard, con- 


firms the accuracy of Karl Marx's thesis that 
the surest way to destroy a free capitalistic 
society is to debauch its currency,” Saxon 
continued. 

He pointed out that “since 1933, when the 
United States abandoned the gold standard 
for the first time since 1879, our money sup- 
ply has increased fivefold,” 
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Since 1939, he added, our money supply 
has increased threefold while our produce- 
tion of goods and services has only doubled, 

For this reason, he maintained, prices in 
this country have almost doubled since 1939, 
“In other words” he said, “the purchasing 
power of our paper dollars and of all our 
fixed investments and savings has been cut 
in half since 1939.” Z 

Saxon, in urging an Immediate return to 
the gold standard in the United States, said 
that the United States gold stock, which 
since the war has grown to its highest level 
in history, “is ample to sustain a still greater 
money supply than at present.” 

He maintained, furthermore, that the 
United States should return to the gold 
standard whether or not the other countries 
of the world do so. 

“Our return would encourage and help 
other nations to restore the gold standard,” 
he insisted. “Some would do so at once, 
when they are assured that we are repudiat- 
ing the system of politically managed paper 
money.” 


Washington and Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by C. Wilson Hard- 
er, called to my attention by the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

This interesting weekly column is 
sponsored by this organization and ap- 
pears in over 2,000 weekly newspapers 
throughout the Nation: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

There is the story going around that a 
freshly deceased man applying for admit- 
tance to the pearly gates was asked what he 
had done on earth. “Among other things.“ 
he replied, “I was once United State Secre- 
tary of-Agriculture.” 

“Enter then.“ he was told, “You've had 
enough of Hades.“ 

This probably Ulustrates what Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson felt when storm 
broke over decision to lower parity support 
on dairy products. 

But Government already has close to $400 
million invested in surplus dairy products, 
plus millions in other products. 

Unfortunately, no Agriculture Secretary 
can attack the real roots of the farm problem. 

One problem is due to destruction of 
United States tariff protection. In 1947 food- 
stuffs with value of 62% billion were im- 
ported. By 1951 food imports had doubled, 
reaching more than $5 billion, and was about 
same in 1952. 

In meantime, exports of food dropped 
from $4 billion In 1947 to less than $314 bil- 
lon in 1952. Going back further Commerce 
Department figures show that until recipro- 
cal trade treaties went into effect in the 
thirties, United States food exports equaled 
or exceeded food imports, From about 1935, 
until war, food imports exceeded exports, 
often by ratio of 3 to 1. 

During war, food exports were much higher 
than imports, but since war, even with 
United States vast give-away programs, the 
Nation has been bringing in more food than 
it has shipped out, either as gifts, or legiti- 
mate business, 

Figures also show United States per capita 
food consumption is at an alltime high, but 
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a lot of that consumption is accounted for 
by imported foreign food. ; 

Another fallacy is parity. This is a scale 
whereby the price of certain food crops is 
presumably pegged to the price of what he 
must buy. This is akin to comparing cod- 
fish to jersey heifers. 

The farmer must sell his products, subject 
to the yagaries of supply and demand. How- 
ever, many of the things he must buy, such 
as petroleum, commercial fertilizers, are 
controlled by a few factors who fix prices 
unrelated to the law of supply and demand. 
He is in a nutcracker. 

Pressure on one jaw is being exerted by 
the international clique of free traders. 
The other jaw is squeezed by monopoly 
minded farm suppliers who control produc- 
tion and prices of items farmers need. 

Farm programs of past few years have 
been only opiates to ease pain of the squeeze. 

But Government has not come to grips 
with the real farm problem of vital national 
concern. 

And here’s another example of the wreck- 
ing of America. Congressman Lang, of Mas- 
sachusetts, claims textiles imported in 1952 
would have furnished jobs for a full year 
for 5.000 more United States workers. But 
while wages in United States mills average 
$1.60 per hour, in England they average 40 
to 45 cents per hour. While American work- 
er is 15 percent more productive, greater 
productivity cannot overcome a 4-to-1 wage 
differential. 

Without stronger tariff protection for the 
American businessman, worker, and farmer, 
only war or Government relief projects will 
stop climbing unemployment figures. 


House Attitude Dangerous to Our 
Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I certainly agree with a recent edi- 
torial from the Florida Times-Union in 
its opinion that Congress will be pinch- 
ing the penny in the wrong place if it 
does not restore funds which are due 
and owing to shipping companies for 
construction for which the Government 
promised to pay a subsidy. In my opin- 
ion we are not providing an adequate 
shipbuilding program in this country. 
We should lose no time in getting one 
underway, not only as a help to domestic 
economy but primarily because of the 
paramount interest of the national de- 
fense in seeing that such concerns re- 
main available and ready for quick, full 
mobilization in time of national defense 
emergencies. The editorial is as follows: 

House Atrrtrupe DANGEROUS To OUR 
MERCHANT FLEET 

The action of a House Appropriations 
subcommittee in deleting a $10 million 
appropriation for merchant marine sub- 
sidies appears both dishonorable and un- 
reasonable. The amount represents pay- 
ments long overdue to steamship companies, 
some going back to 1947. The Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 recognized the need for 
such payments and promised they would be 
made. The participating steamship com- 
panies have been acting in good faith 
and this should not be violated by the 
Government. 
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Our subsidization of a merchant fleet costs 
us very little compared to what we pay to 
support farm-product prices, for instance, 
The maritime subsidy system does not guar- 
antee the operator a profit and is the only 
example of Government support where there 
is a financial return to the Government. 
In the first years of the program, ship lines 
received $87 million in Federal aid and re- 
turned $52 million to the Treasury. During 
the same 10 years, Washington spent—and 
didn't get back—nearly $68 million on ched- 
dar cheese alone. 

While frugality in the Capitol is to be ap- 
plauded, Congress is undoubtedly pinching 
the penny In the wrong place, in this respect 
at least. 


A Better and Broader Social-Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on April 5 
I appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to speak certain 
of my thoughts on how to broaden and 
improve the effect of the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program, as proposed in 
H. R. 7199, better known in everyday par- 
lance as a bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

At that time I told the committee that 
for some while all of us, legislator and 
laborer, window washer and white-collar 
worker, have been aware that a change 
for the better is needed. This is cer- 
tainly so if the benefits received by our 
senior citizens today and in the years 
to come under the program are to fall 
more closely in line with the realities of 
our present-day economic structure, and 
to reflect our concern for the require- 
ments of ordinary day-to-day living. 

I reminded the committee members 
that on January 13 of this year I had 
joined together with a number of my 
Democratic colleagues in endorsing what 
was conceived to be the minimum social 
insurance program which would meet the 
needs of the American people. It in- 
cluded the following seven recommen- 
dations: 

First. The more than 10 million per- 
sons who are now without basic retire- 
ment and survivors’ protection should be 
included in the social security insurance 
program. 

Second. The Federal Government 
should continue to contribute to the 
States for old-age assistance payments 
to those persons outside the insurance 
system. 

Third. The present $75 limitation on 
rere earnings should be increased to 

100. 

Fourth. Benefits should be payable to 
workers who become permanently and 
totally disabled, with waiver of pre- 
miums. 

Fifth. The monthly benefit payments 
should be increased because of higher 
living costs. 

Sixth. The present base of $3,600 on 
which contributions are collected and 
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benefits are paid should be increased to 
at least $4,800. 

Seventh. We favor retaining the 3 
percent contribution which went int? 
effect January 1, 1954. 

I feel that the bill H. R. 7199, under 
consideration by the committee, meet’ 
some of the recommendations made in 
our January 13 memorandum, On some 
other counts, it falls short. 

Before considering particular aspects 
of this proposed legislation it is well to 
refresh our memories as to the nat 
and ultimate purpose of social-securit! 
legislation. The old-age and survivor 


insurance plan is intended to provide 


minimum protection against the eco 
nomic hazards caused by wage loss re- 
sulting from retirement or death dur 
retirement. Benefits in individual e 
may greatly exceed actual contributi 
or may not equal the amounts paid 18. 
This protection is unlike that provided 
by private annuity insurance which 


automatically upon the attainment oti | 


specified age. Accordingly, the costs 
social insurance protection are consider 
SA7 lower than any other compara 
plan. 

Under H. R. 7199, if an individual’ 
earnings for a full year of 12 months 
not more than $1,000, no deducti 
from benefits are made because of such 
earnings. The bill should, in my con- 


sidered judgment, be increased to? 


$1,200 maximum, computed on a year 
basis to provide the greatest effecti¥® 
flexibility. 

The upshot of this is that an individ’ 
ual could, without losing benefits 
the act, earn what he wished during am 
period of a given year, no matter h 
short the period, nor how large 


unde | 


amount, so long as his total 1 127 70 | 


for that year did not exceed the $1 
maximum. 


As one of those who, since its beginnint 


has consistently supported social. 
security legislation, has studied 1 
worthwhileness, and has supported 
orously any proposed extension of cover, 
age and improvements in benefits ed 
meet shifting economic conditions, I f 
the above suggested provision a n 
sary one, and have urged its incl 
in the bill under consideration. 
H. R. 7199, as propounded, fg 
amends the Internal Revenue Code 
conform the provisions of the code to 5 
change in earnings base from $3,600 o 
$4,200. What this means is that, 1% 
purposes of determining future benef 
under the act, only the first $4,200 of 10 
individual's salary will be taken in 
consideration as a basis for premiv® 
deductions and benefits. 
My idea of it is that the maximus 
figure should be raised to $4,800. aot 
Under today's inflated economy tg 
sky-rocketing prices, the social-secutl 7 
dollar will not do the job it was origi 
nally meant to do: it does not afford ti, 
minimum protection which it was ons 
inally meant to provide. To meet 
increased cost of living we must rais 
the maximum earnings base, in lint d 
course, with the soundest fiscal pos 
and in keeping with the self-suppor 
character of the program. of 
Actually, to do this on the basis at 
comparative figures of 17 years ago. 


se 


1953 
ent Inception year of this program, we 
eral Well raise the earnings base sev- 
level housand dollars above its present 
Mose who have in the past resisted 
* increase in the earnings base would 
econ advised, in the light of patent 
tone aic and cost of living considera- 
Ward’ to adopt a more realistic view to- 
ing its enactment on behalf of old-age 

urance recipients. 


or {Must be remembered that the duty 
day's. “MPloyee to provide his honest 
of toi” ork, steadily, through a lifetime 
retirem cod ever to look toward his own 
ing eet security, is no less an exact- 
of end binding one than the obligation 
togetnblover and Government, acting 
Crab} er, to help provide a decent, hon- 
Dloye, Standard of living for that em- 
but fo. This. not only while he works, 
Vide 15 So long as he lives, and to pro- 
or his widow and children. 

direct ons of Americans have a stake, 
ity wee Personal, in the social-secur- 
h tem. Yet, as we know, it is meant 
bensig, to augment, not to substitute for 
Protects Private savings, and insurance 
tion. It was meant. as has often 
Which wa to provide a foundation upon 
1 forms of protection can be 


ang soe realize that in affairs of state 
Tore bebersonal life we must be just be- 
lustig, generous. But what greater 
aca can there be than a generosity 
Our old folk and their families 
ent Oved ones which a liberal, intelli- 
tity fons actuarially sound social-secu- 
rogram will provide. 
tion US Set out to buttress that founda- 
tion’ ust us take care that in this Na- 
lavish Pon which a kindly providence has 
earth a the richest treasures of the 
Protes none will lack adequate old-age 
in the ton or fail for want of assistance 
declining years of life. 


A New Plan to Help Oldsters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


Iy OF FLORIDA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A. Thursday, March 25, 1954 


er, 1 Aa of Florida, Mr. Speak - 
„happy to note that a practical 

telveş ref helping oldsters to help them- 
dustria] been devised by at least one in- 
ĉditoria] pocern, as described in a recent 
De from the Jacksonville Journal. 
similar that other concerns may adopt 
en Sr identical ways of handling this 
een In the meantime, 
W ould continue to try to 
kress azs to help. One thing that Con- 
lons gd do is to repeal the prohibi- 


duced Je I and others have in- 


it 18 
the en hoped 


A Unig NEW PLÁN TO HELP OLDSTERS 
Workers: tae for part-time use of retired 
nts is gaining a lot of attention. 
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The May issue of Pageant magazine de- 
scribes how Curt C. Joa, president of a ma- 
chfhery manufacturing company, has devel- 
oped his plan of operation. Joa has two 
plants, a big one In Wisconsin and a smaller 
one In Florida. 

He is now using his Florida factory as a 
location for his experiment, under which 
retired workers are allowed to go back to 
work for 4 hours a day and supplement their 
small retirement incomes and acquired a 
feeling they are still of some use to somebody. 

Workers are rotated between the two fac- 
tories. When an oldster is shipped down to 
the Florida plant, a well-trained youngster 
will move into the Wisconsin plant. These 
youngsters are profiting from the experience 
of the older workers. ‘They work a full day 
alongside the part-time workers, learning the 
tricks of the trade that the older men have 
acquired over the years. 

Pay rates in the Florida plant for the 
part-time people are attractive. Machinists 
get $1.70 to $2 an hour, draftsmen from $2.50 
to $3.50 an hour, not bad for part-time work. 

Many people have wrung their hands over 
the plight of people tied to static retirement 
incomes during a period of soaring costs, 
But Joa has done more than wring his hands, 
he has set about doing something construc- 
tive. 

Small wonder that his experiment has at- 
tracted attention of such: organizations as 
labor unions, sociologists, medical specialists, 
and even the United States Department of 
Labor, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following edito- 
rials: 


From the Superior (Wis.) Telegram of 
March 24, 1954] 


Seaway SENTIMENT ADVANCES 


For more than 2 decades the St. Lawrence 
seaway project has been a topic of bitter 
controversy in and out of Congress. Through 
this span the arguments shifted, but they 
always added up to the same result: No 
action. 

Just recently the project finally won Sen- 
ate approval but predictions were made it 
would face heavy opposition in the House. 
Some observers said it will never get past 
the House Rules Committee. 

But now the chairman of that committee 
has predicted the measure will be sent to 
the House for a vote. He went further, he 
said he was inclined to think the House 
will pass the bill. 

This is most encouraging. 

Unlike many perennial issues, the seaway 
project through the years has been fought 
pro and con along clearly discernible lines. 
From the start, the salt-water ports, many 
railroads, and the coal interests battled it. 
They feared it would hurt them, and said 
so plainly. 

On the other side, the fresh-water lake 
ports of the Great Lakes and the whole ex- 
pansive midwestern region argued honestly 
that it meant greater economic development 
for them. 

The economies of transportation are not 
simple. The railroads fought the Panama 
Canal, too, because they thought it would 
ruin their transcontinental business. It did 
not. No one can say with conviction that 
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the St. Lawrence seaway, opening the interior 
of America to large oceangoing vessels, will 
hurt the railroads or ports like Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 

But evidently a good many Senators whose 
own areas are not directly affected by the 
seaway issue have become convinced that 
the national interest justifies upsetting tra- 
ditional transportation patterns in America. 

Undoubtedly they may have been in- 
fluenced strongly, too, by the outside pressure 
from Canada. The Canadians, weary of 
waiting for the United States to make up 
its mind, announced in 1951 their intention 
to proceed alone with the project. Can- 
ada’s parliament authorized construction, 
and this has already begun. 

Canada under this plan would of course 
have chief control of seaway facilities. In- 
asmuch as these steps appeared to be more 
than mere bluff, American lawmakers began 
to realize that ship trafic important to 
America might before too long be moving 
through a waterway over which this coun- 
try had no governing voice. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has been held 
in the suspended state too long. It is to be 
hoped that the House Rules mmittee 
realizes this and sends the Senate-approved 
bill to the House for an early and favorable 
vote, 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of March 26, 1954] 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

The Standard-Times recently has pub- 
lished the basic arguments for and against 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, through 
statements by Congressman NICHOLSON, Of 
this district, and Congressman DONDERO, 
Republican of Michigan. 

Congressman Nicuo.son very ably stated 
the position of those who are against the 
project. He said it probably would cost the 
United States $1 billion, that it cannot be 
considered an aid to national defense be- 
cause of vulnerability to attack, that it is 
socialistic in concept, that it will benefit 
special interests and will take business away 
from New England. 

Congressman Donpero, chairman of the 
Public Works Committee of the House and 
author of the House bill for United States 
participation in the waterway project, has 
offered the arguments in favor. He points 
out this country at present is being asked 
to spend 8105 million, that the seaway 
cannot be built by private enterprise be- 
cause it is an international waterway, that 
it will not harm, but will even benefit New 
England economy and that Canada is going 
to build it anyway. 

As to vulnerability, Donpero pointed out a 
bomb dropped on the ports of New York 
or Boston would cause equal, if not worse, 
tieups of water traffic. 

The long-range view of the waterway 
project, which, in essence, takes into con- 
sideration both of these basic attitudes, was 
expressed by Senator KENNEDY. The Ken- 
nedy opinion, characterized by the absence 
of sectionalism, is founded on the reasoning 
that what benefits the country as a whole 
eventually will benefit each of its parts. This 
is a realistic recognition of the interlocking 
characteristics of our national economy. 

Senator KENNEDY said New Engl had 
suffered by its failure to support benefits 
for other sections simply because it did not 
stand to gain directly by those benefits, 
And, he said, if those who think New England 
ports will be hit would use those ports to 
ship their goods (even now, New York does 
a J share of New England's port busi- 
ness), our ports would boom, seaway or no 
seaway. 

Concluded Kenney, “Our participation is 
in the national interest and should not be 
defeated for sectional reasons.” 

A general support of this attitude by New 
Englanders, enabling the ultimate passage 
of the seaway legislation, would appear to 
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be in the best Interests of the country and 
the New England six-State area. It would, 
moreover, be a rejection of the defeatist at- 
titude which those from other sections of 
the United States have come to associate 
with New England. It is an opportunity to 
demonstrate that we can look beyond self, 
beyond the immediate hour and need. 


From the Utica (N. T.) Press of March 26, 
1954] 


Seaway Nexps House VOTE 

Though the St. Lawrence seaway has met 
new delays in the House, a number of re- 
ports encourage the belief that it will be 
adopted at this session. 

The House has never acted upon the sea- 
Way, though the issue has been before the 
Senate in one form or another for 30 years. 
The bill to authorize the United States to 
join Canada in building a 27-foot channel 

the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence was the first major legis- 
lation passed by the Senate this year. 

It was approved by the House Public 
Works Committee February 3 by a whopping 
vote of 23 to 6. It is now tied up in the 
Rules Committee, where action is necessary 
to get early House considcration. This com- 
mittee was expected to report the bill out 
this week, but action was postponed until 
after April 1. 

However, a poll of committee members 

shows that it has enough votes to be re- 
ported out. The chairman, Representative 
ALLEN, Republic, of Illinois, announced he 
supports the bill and believes the House will 
adopt it. Two former opponents of the bill 
changed their stand and announced full 
support. 
Opponents, of course, take advantage of 
every delay. At this session, however, delays 
have seemed to work for the seaway, if 
changed positions are any indication. 

After the return of Chairman ALLEN to the 
Capital April 1, two Congressmen wounded 
in the Puerto Rican Nationalists’ outbreak 
March 1 who want to be heard will be ready 
to testify. It is hoped that speedy commit- 
tee action will follow and that the House 
will complete action by passing the seaway 
bill. 

[From the Kalamazoo Gazette of March 25, 
1954 


ANOTHER DELAY 


The Senate passed the seaway bill on Jan- 
tary 20, and the House Public Works Com- 
mittee reported the measure favorably on 
February 3. Since then, the legislation has 
met delay after delay. 

The latest postponement appears to us in- 
excusable, 

The Rules Committee had opened hearings 
on the bill, but has now put everything off 
until April 1. The reason? Chairman ALLEN 
is returning to his Illinois district to cam- 
paign for reelection. 

If Mr. ALLEN’s constituents are sensible 
People and good Americans, as we assume 
they are, we wonder what they are going to 
think of him. We wonder if he isn't just a 
bit shortsighted: Possibly, he would get 
more votes by staying on the job, doing his 
duty, helping to keep the Eisenhower pro- 
gram rolling, building up a good Republican 
record, and, incidentally, speeding up the 
seaway bill. 

That particular bill should be of special 
interest to the people of Illinois and to those 
3 live in Mr. ALLEN’s northern Illinois dis- 

ct. 

When Chairman ALLEN announced this lat- 
est delay, he remarked that several other 
members of the Rules Committee were ab- 
2 or would be during the next few 

ays. 

We are concerned about this delay because 
it gives more time for the opponents of the 
bill to rally their forces. 
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We see in tt, too, a revealing symptom of a 
disease that always hits Congress in election 


years, 

This year, there is manifest danger in ab- 
senteeism, in the wasting of time, and in a 
too early adjournment. Work left undone 
can seriously threaten Republican chances 
next November. 

The American people expect results—sub- 
stantial results—from this session of Con- 


gress. 
Let's end the stalling and get on with the 


Oppose Alaska Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
reaction in Alaska is apparently violent, 
to the suggestion made April 4, 1954, by 
Gov. B. Frank Heintzleman that Alaska 
be partitioned with one part remaining 
in Territorial status and other becoming 
a State. From messages which I have 
already received, Alaskans appear to be 
set against any such proposal. 

For example, Mike Walsh, of Nome, 
one of Alaska’s most respected pioneer 
citizens and a member of the University 
of Alaska Board of Regents, has pro- 
tested. Jame von der Heydt, formerly 
United States attorney for the second 
judicial division of Alaska, has joined 
Mr. Walsh in the protest. The North- 
western Alaska Chamber of Commerce 
in Nome through its president, Boyd C. 
Harwood, held a special meeting yes- 
terday to protest this move to divide 
Alaska. It will be remembered that 
under Governor Heintzleman’s proposal 
Nome would not be joined with the new 
State but would remain as part of the 
Territory. The Nome people do not like 
it. Even way down in Petersburg in 
southeastern Alaska, which would be in 
the new State, this divisive move is re- 
sented. Mr. and Mrs. Bue Hentze have 
wired me expressing their very strong 
feeling on the subject. And Bob Mc- 
Combe has stated his views from Fair- 
banks—he is actually a resident of the 
Fortymile mining district—against com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Speaker, I incorporate as part of 
my remarks the texts of their radio- 
grams to me: 

Nome. 
E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate to Congress From Alaska, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shocked Heintzleman mutilated bill. Un- 
alterably opposed to same. Nome residents, 
irrespective of party, wiring President sup- 
port bill as passed by Senate. Appreciate 
your efforts. 

MIKE Waren and Jim VON DER Heyor. 
NOME. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate From Alaska, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In a special meeting of the Northwestern 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce on April 5 at 
which local businessmen and heads of other 
organizations were present, it was unanl- 


April 6 
mously agreed to protest any move th divide 
Alaska, 


NORTHWESTERN ALASKA CHAMBER 
oy COMMERCE, 
Born C. Harwoon, President. 


PETERSBURG. 
Hon. E. L. 


Delegate, Territory of Alaska, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Governors plan politics preposterous, We 
for statehood or nothing. 
Re 


gards, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bus HENTZE. 
FAIRBANKS, 

Bos BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives, : 

Washington, D. C.: 
Oppose commonwealth status by all means. 

Bon McComas. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, USAF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Nr. 
Speaker, one more great leader was 
buried at Arlington National Cemetcr¥ 
yesterday afternoon. Gen. Hoyt S. Van” 
denberg was laid to rest close to the grave 
of another great air leader, Gen. Ha? 
Arnold. More than most men, they 
helped to create the age in which they 
lived. They made it possible for on 
power to be used as an instrument 
national policy. 

General Arnold retired shortly after 
the conclusion of World War II, at a tim 
we thought peace had been established. 
It was General Vandenberg’s task to re“ 
build for our present defense the power“ 
ful air arm so hastily dispersed in 1946 
As the present Secretary of the Air Fore? 
said, he was a prime architect of the 
Air Force we have today. t. 

By virtue of my committee assignmen 
it was my privilege to know and work 
rather intimately with these two gres? 
men. They were truly military states, 
men whose influence will be felt an 
remembered for a long time. 

Two statements relative to Gener®! 
Vandenberg follow: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY or THE Am FOR 
Haxow E. TALBOTT 3 

Although we all knew that General Van 
denberg had been in i!) health for some ti 
his death, nevertheless, came as a shock Peng 
to me personally and to the personne! of 2 
Department of the Alr Force. He was a ren 
airmah and an inspiring military lendet 
As a brilliant air strategist and one of — 
first Chiefs of Staff of the Air Force, he 
a prime architect of today’s powerful modern, 
air arm. Both the military service and * 
Nation he served #0 well have lost a st 
champion and friend. 


— 


STATEMENT BY GEN, N. F. Twrnina, Cus? of 
Srarr, UNITED Starrs Am FoncE tb 

Only those of us who worked closely ne 
General Vandenberg were fully aware © see 
depth of his thinking, the careful palais 
of his judgment, and the soundness © tpe 
decisions, He had the vision to forese® 


1954 
wang significance of airpower in the modern 


í It is most fortunate for the people 
— Nation and ot ali the tree nations 
70 guocegef 
have lost 
R Brea 


is man worked so hard, so long, and 
ully in the military profession. I 
t a true friend. The Nation has lost 


Middle East Tensions Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


IN OF WISCONSIN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesđay, April 6, 1954 


een: SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
Upon © attention of the world is focused 
Dute © critical areas that are in dis- 
Middie 3° Indochina and the other the 
East. Under leave to extend my 

I am including an address by 
r W. Van Kirk, which was de- 
Washington on February 15, 
hich he suggests a formula for 
by Dr the Middle East... The remarks 
à Van Kirk are very pertinent and 

of of great interest to all Mem- 
about , ne House who are concerned 
The tensions in the Middle East area: 
en un adows ot tension and disorder deep- 
Middle East. Whatever hopes 

Palestine? have been that the partition of 
of Would create in this area condi- 
Political and economic stability, they 
Arabga, Oved illusory. There has been an 
anq 8 war. followed by an uneasy truce, 
tng Yy years of futile negotiations look- 
boung vara a permanent settlement. The 
der or +12 lines fixed in the assembly cham- 
by the n United Nations have been changed 
Stab, . ent of war. Along these un- 
duch vio] ders have occurred incidents of 
ence as to shock the conscience of 

tas steadi, ne lot or the Palestinian refugee 
: N. Pe worsened. Arab distrust of the 
State, hap Dore particularly of the United 
tire ar k 


De. Walie 


engendered thoroughout this en- 
& mood of hostility and despair. 
= ATION OF UNITED STATES POLICY 
as a time when the United States 
dende Confidence and goodwill of the Arab 
à Peonie baihat time we were believed to be 
Men in a ut upon securing the rights of all 
dot today “old of peace and justice. But 
Trang te Where once there was a high 
Wien 3 United States there is now a 
Positive, tempt and a deep hatred that is 
Cker tor Alarming. The Soviet Union, ever 
tona gucetPlolt to its own advantage condi- 
p &s these, has increased its propa- 
anq securi rés to the point where peace 
— ty in the Middle East are gravely 


= Taware of the explosive potentials of 
Rew clash cn, and knowing full well that a 
Dean Sf arms in the Middle East could 
ited Stader for the American people, the 
8 appears to have undertaken a 
TPecting Of its policies and procedures 
e derten S area, This reexamination, as 
g interes d it, does not suggest a diminish- 
wect to cst by the United States with re- 
ares Sael or the Arab States. It does 
3 determination that 
re policy respecting the 
Wal ndern Shall be governed hereafter by 
an Tienaenis ot “sympathetic and impar- 
mm impartiaY These words, “sympathetic 
are th friendship” are not my words. 
State Bus ot the President of the 
Standing before a joint ses- 
Ongress, and with the eyes of mil- 


8 
8 
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lions of Americans focused upon him by the 
magic of television, the President, in his 
state of the Union message, said: “In the 
Middle East, where tensions and serious 
problems exist, we will show sympathetic 
and impartial friendship.” 

Earlier, in May 1953, Secretary Dulles had 
visited this area, the first such visit to that 
part of the world by an American Secretary 
of State. In the light of what we now know 
it would appear that one of the major pur- 
poses to be served by this visitation was that 
of creating an atmosphere of sympathetic 
and impartial friendship. Confirmation of 
this reorientation of American policy vis-a- 
vis the Middle East was provided by Senator 
ALEXANDER Wr. chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. In an address 
before the American Friends of the Middle 
East (Jan, 29, 1954) he cautioned against a 
pro-Arab or pro-Israel approach to the 
baffling problems of this area. Too many 
Americans,” said Senator WIr. have made 
a great mistake in thinking of our middle 
eastern policies in pro-Arab or pro-Israel 
terms.” “There is” he said, “no surer way 
to disaster than to try to take sides in such 
a situation.” 

All of which underscores the Importance 
of the observation of the Subcommittee on 
the Near East and Africa of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (July 24, 1953) 
that: The United States does not wish to 
see the internal order and the independence 
of the countries of the Near East threatened 
by economic chaos, Communist penetration, 
or military hostilities. Disorder with a re- 
sultant possibility of the renewal of hostili- 
ties in this part of the world would threaten 
the security interests of the United States 
and the free world generally.” 

In President Eisenhower's policy of sym- 
pathetic and impartial friendship” there is 
seen the kind of statesmanship required to 
safeguard for the free world the connecting 
bridge between the East and the West. It 
must be.crystal clear to all who have eyes 
to see that there is not enough money in 
our National Treasury to buy security in the 
Middle East. Nor is security to be achieved 
by unilateral military assistance from the 
United States. As a matter of fact, Amer- 
ican influence in this area can do little to 
achieve security if the feeling prevails which, 
rightly or wrongly, has prevailed throughout 
the Arab world, that Israel has been regarded 
by the United States with a special kind of 
political and economic affection. Nor could 
security in the Middle East be achieved if 
it were believed in Israel that the United 
States was playing favorites with the Arabs 
to the hurt of the Jews. To play political 
favorites in the Middle East is an exceedingly 
dangerous business, and one for whioh the 
American people have no taste whatsoever. 

The reconciling influences suggested by 
a resolutely implemented policy of sym- 
pathetic and impartial friendship” could 
make the difference between peace and war 
in the Middle East. Political decisions de- 
signed to resolve the tensions currently pre- 
vailing between Israel and the Arab States 
will prove abortive unless these decisions are 
imbued with the spirit of justice and mu- 
tuality. International disorder in this area 
can be moderated only in part by political 
pacts. The hatred from which that disorder 
is derived can be abated only as it is brought 
under the influence of the kind of policy 
proposed by the President of the United 
States. But more than words are required. 
The concept of “sympathetic and impartial 
friendship” must now be made manifest in 
the behavior of the American people. 

ECONOMIC AID FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 


What does such a concept mean for the 
United States in terms of economic aid for 
the Middle East? I refer here to governmen- 
tal aid, not to the aid made available from 
private sources. The generous response of 
American Jewry to the needs of the Israeli 
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people Is unparalleled. Tear after year, the 
Jews of the United States have contributed 
millions of dollars to strengthen the economy 
of Israel, and to provide food, shelter, and 
clothing for those pilgrims of the storm 
who had sought refuge in the homeland of 
their dreams. Could this record of sharing 
be matched by all people on every front of 
the world's need, many of the cares and 
anxieties of which mortals are possessed 
would tend to disappear. 

When it comes to governmental aid, how- 
ever, a policy of sympatheic and impartial 
friendship would seem to suggest that Amer- 
ican dollars be allocated on a regional basis 
and in relations to established needs. It may 
be that in certain areas of the Middle East 
economic aid from the United States is more 
welcome than in other areas; that in one 
area conditions exist which offer greater 
promise of creative results than in other 
areas. These conditions cannot and should 
not be ignored. It must also be said that 
impartiality in economic aid cannot be 
achieved by an exercise in arithmetic. To 
say that 50 percent of such aid shall be 
given to one group, and 50 percent to an- 
other group, without regard to the numbers 
of people involved, or to the acuteness and 
urgency of the need which such aid is de- 
signed to meet, is to ignore the denrands of 
justice. Human needs cannot be measured 
by a mathematical calculation arbitrarily 
determined to give the appearance of impar- 
tality. 

I would expect, therefore, that when the 
question of American economic ald to the 
Middle East comes before the Congress, de- 
cisions will be reached not with the view to 
a slide-rule balancing of political pressures 
on the home front, but with a view of estab- 
lishing in this entire region a healthy and 
viable economy such as will enrich the lives 
of all without regard to national boundaries; 
an economy that will also have consequences 
of lasting benefit to the United States and 
the free world. 

I would expect also that, whenever pos- 
sible, American economic aid and technical 
assistance would be made available to the 
Middle East under the aegis of the United 
Nations. The peoples of this area, striving 
for emancipation from the political and eco- 
nomic dominance of the West, are under- 
standably suspicious of such aid when, as 
in the case of our point-4 program, this aid, 
rightly or wrongly, is believed to be re- 
lated to American tactics in the cold war 
between East and West. If, however, the 
UN, with the full cooperation and encourage- 
ment of the United States, were to launch a 
more extensive program of economic and 
technical assistance in this area, a program 
that would be utterly free of implications of 
power politics, or of racial or cultural favorit- 
ism, or of consolidating the economic forces 
of one group to the disadvantage of other 
groups, a new day of promise might well 
dawn for Arabs and Israelis alike. 

The U.N., in 1949, established an Economic 
Survey Mission for the Middle East under 
the direction of Mr. Gordon Clapp, chair- 
man of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. For a variety of reasons, politi- 
cal and otherwise, little progress has been 
made in initiating, to say nothing of bring- 
ing to completion, the many projects of 
economic rehabilitation envisaged in the 
Teport of this Mission. Accordingly, the 
tendency has been to substitute, in this area, 
unilateral as over against multilateral aid. 
The results have been far from reassuring. 
It would seem to be the part of political wis- 
dom, therefore, and in harmony with the 
concept of “sympathetic and impartial 
friendship,” for the United States to channel 
a larger part of its economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance for this area through the 
United Nations. 

While the U. N., under {ts Charter, is pre- 
cluded from interfering in matters deemed 
by member states to be of “domestic con- 
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cern,” it will be recalled that the General 
Assembly has affirmed certain broad prin- 
ciples related to land reform. These prin- 
ciples are relevant to such issues as improv- 
ing the lot of landless peasants, providing se- 
curity of tenure, and preventing exorbitant 
rentals. If economic aid for the Middle East, 
through the U. N., were to be projected upon 
the background and in the spirit of the 
General Assembly's concerns for land reform, 
certain social gains might be achieved which 
would invalidate, at least in part, the oft- 
heard criticism that economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance have the effect of making the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer. Economic 
cohesion in that part of the Middle East 
embracing Israel and the Arab States is not 
likely to be achieved by the unilateral action 
of the United States. But the U. N. can 
labor, with greater expectation of ultimate 
success, for a unified economy in this area 
through such projects as the developments 
of the Jordan River Valley. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

What does the President's declaration of 
policy mean for the United States in terms 
of military assistance for the Middle East? 
It is doubtful that much of enduring value 
is achieved when the United States offers 
military assistance first to one, and then to 
another, and yet to another of the nations 
in this area. The jeolousies and suspicions 
aroused by this fragmentary and hit-or-miss 
method of scattering guns and bayonets, first 
here, and then there, is likely to more than 
offset any gains that might be achieved by 
such methods. When Arabs resort to inflam- 
matory demagoguery about pushing the Jews 
into the sea, it is little wonder that the Israeli 
Government should display anxiety whenever 
it is proposed that American arms be sent to 
the Arab world. Conversely, the Arabs, con- 
vinced that Israel will seek to expand its 
territory by aggressive tactics of one kind or 
another, are understandably alarmed when it 
is proposed that American arms be sent to 
that country. Whether or not these fears, on 
either the Israeli or the Arab side, are war- 
ranted, there they are, and no amount of 
political pontification to the contrary can 
remove them, 

It seems clear, therefore, that until such 
time as the U. N. is prepared and able fully 
to discharge its charter commitments re- 
specting collective security, the United 
States, despite past frustrations, should per- 
sist in its effort to achieve for the Middle 
East a mutual-defense pact which would 
guarantee the, Arabs against Israeli aggres- 
sion, and the Iraelis against Arab aggres- 
sion, and both Arabs and Israelis against 
Soviet aggression. Once the Arabs are con- 
vinced that the United States is not playing 
favorites in the Middle East, one of the major 
factors thus far blocking the way toward 
achieving a co-ordinated military strategy 
for this entire area will have been removed. 
A REEXAMINATION OF UNITED STATES-UNITED 

NATIONS POLICY 


What does the concept of sympathetic and 
impartial friendship, respecting the Middle 
East, mean for the United States in terms of 
our participation in the United Nations? It 
means that our Government will continue to 
press for a solution of the Israeli-Arab issues 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
When the U. N., with the vigorous support of 
the United States, partitioned Palestine, the 
world community assumed a moral obliga- 
tion to promote in that crucial area such 
conditions of political and economic justice 
as would enhance the peace of mankind. If 
it is true, as stated by Secretary Dulles, that 
the Middle East is a bridge between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, then what transpires on 
that bridge is of vital concern not only to 
Arabs and Israelis and the American people, 
but to the peoples of the whole world. 

I would expect, therefore, that in what- 
ever ways may be open to it, the United 
States will seek, in and through the U. N. 
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to discover areas of agreement which will 
ease existing tensions and prepare the way 
for a settlement acceptable to Israel and the 
Arab States, Such a settlement will require 
bold and imaginative decisions, and a deter- 
mination to lay aside the pride and preju- 
dice occasioned by 6 years of debate, in a 
persistent and dedicated search for an order 
ot life in the Middle East that will benefit 
not only the peoples of this area, but free 
people everywhere. 

During the past 6 years the U. N. has dealt 
with the Middle East in a piecemeal fashion. 
It partitioned Palestine. Then, in order to 
meet the problems related to the outbreak 
of hostilities, the U. N. set up the Palestine 
Conciliation Commisison. Therefore, there 
was established a Truce Supervision Organi- 
zation in Palestine, When it became evident 
that the problem of the Arab refugees would 
not be quickly solved, there was instituted 
a Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees. There has been some overlapping 
of the functions of these various commis- 
sions and agencies. Too often these bodies 
have operated within the limited framework 
of the specific responsibilities assigned to 
them and with too little effort to achieve 
& comprehensive coordination of policy and 
program. This situation could lead and, in 
fact, has led to much confusion and frus- 
tration. Not one of the many issues in dis- 
pute between Israel and the Arabs can be 
settled apart from an overall solution. 

The relief problem is related to political 
issues. The military problem is related to 
boundary lines. These, in turn, are related 
to political considerations. The status of 
Jerusalem involves all of these factors, plus 
certain cultural and religious equations; and 
economic stability for Israel and the Arab 
States cannot be achieved apart from a trust- 
worthy political settlement. Moreover, time 
marches on, and earth-shaking developments 
have taken place in the Middle East that 
could not possibly have been foreseen by the 
General Assembly in 1947. So the operations 
of the U. N. vis-a-vis this area tend to be 
circumscribed by decisions which, in certain 
respects, are no longer relevant to the dy- 
namic and highly voiatile issues by which 
peace is imperiled in 1954. 

That is why it is so imperative that a fresh 
start be made by the U. N. to achieve peace 
and security in the Middle East. I suggest 
that the United States mission to the U. N. 
initiate conversations with representatives 
of the nations directly concerned, to deter- 
mine whether or not the reexamination of 
American policy now under way, respecting 
the Middle East, points toward a possible re- 
examination of policy by the U. N. Once it 
were , convincingly established that the 
United States is not playing favorites in that 
part of the world the U. N. might be in a more 
advantageous position to exercise its good 
offices In an effort to break the present dead- 
lock. If the U. N. were to reexamine its poli- 
cies respecting the Middle East in the spirit 
of “sympathetic and impartial friendship” 
it might then be possible to lift the Israeli- 
Arab dispute to the higher levels of reason 
and responsible statesmanship. 

Were this to happen, a new and more 
promising approach might be made to such 
issues as the repatriation and resettlement of 
refugees, compensation for abandoned prop- 
erties, the status of Jerusalem, and the fixing 
of boundary lines. The General Assembly 
could then engage in a process of searching 
interrogation respecting these controversial 
issues, 

Is it in the interest of justice and fair play 
that such of the refugees as wish to do so 
shall be accorded the right to return to their 
former homes? If the answer was no, the 
General Assembly could reconsider its earlier 
recommendation that these refugees be ac- 
corded this right. If the answer was yes, 
the General Assembly could, and should re- 
affirm its recommendation in this respect. 


_Tael, were received with an outpouring of 
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Is it In the interest of justice and fair play 
that refugees be compensated for thelr aban@ 
doned properties? Since it is generally con- 
ceded that compensation should be paid, the 
General Assembly might consider the wisdom 
of creating a United Nations Claims Com- 
mission to facilitate such compensation, 

Is it in the interest of justice and fair play 
that some form of international arrangemen 
be negotiated that will vouchsafe to Jews 
Muslims, and Christians the rights which are 
theirs respecting Jerusalem? If the answer 
was no, the U. N. could reconsider its recom” 
mendation respecting the internationaliza“ 
tion of Jerusalem. If the answer was yes. 
the General Assembly could, and should saf 
so and initiate a new effort toward this en 

Is it in the interest of justice and fair pli 
that Israell-Arab boundary lines fixed by 
and its aftermath be invested with the mot 
sanction of the United Nations? If the an- 
swer was yes, the General Assembly coul 
say so, and reconsider its earlier action re- 
specting boundary lines. If the answer 
no, the General Assembly could either re- 
affirm its earller recommendations, or seek 
an acceptable compromise which would 
into account the realities of the existi 
situation. 

Moreover, when the General Assemb!I 
comes to grips with issues such as these. 
representative of the Palestinian ref 
should be accorded the right to participat? 
in the debate. These refugees have a cull 
of their own, and a history, and a herit 
and it may be questioned whether their $ 
can be put before the U. N. with sumcelen 
urgency by anyone not of their own choos! 

I am convinced that, as things now stand. | 
the U. N. will continue to experience frus 
tration in the effort to resolve Israeli-Af®? 
tensions. If, on the other hand, the United 
States mission to the U. N. were to of 
that body to undertake a reexamination 
its recommendations respecting this ares a 
the spirit of President Eisenhower's policy 
“sympathetic and impartial friendship.“ 
appreciable advance might be made towang 
the goal of peace and security in the Mid 
East. 

I come now to two of the Issues In whid 
Christians have a special interest, and oon 
cerning which the National Council 
Churches has spoken its mind; the 
lem of the Arab refugees and the status 
Jerusalem. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCERN FOR REFUGEES 


The Christian community of the enti? 
world, Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Pro 
estant, has been and is vitally interested 
the 872,000 Palestinian refugees. And 16° 4 
never be said that those Christians who hi 
lifted their voices in behalf of these refuse, 
are, or have ever been, unmindful of . 
needs of Jewish refugees. I recall with au- 
unaminity the whole of Christendom m 
ifested its concern for the many thousand, 
of persecuted Jews who were transported f 
Buchenwald and other torture chambers 17, 
the Hitlers and the Goebbels. More recent, 
when vast numbers of Jews living in 
dominated lands were singled out for pe 
secution, and deported from the land 
their fathers, Christians spoke out again 
the madness of this tyranny. The Nati 600 
Council of Churches characterized 
purges as an offense to God, and called 
Christians everywhere to register their 
demnation of these assaults upon the 
ish community. I myself represented 
National Council of Churches in a 
rally in New York, sponsored jointly PY gs 
national Jewish organizations, and to 
lifted my voice In a common prayer rn 
mighty God that the hand of the opp 
might be stayed. Nor is there lacking a rot 
tian concern for those Jewish refugees © yy 
Arab lands who, upon their arrival 1, jy 
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fection and generosity such as the world 
seldom seen, 
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Tt is upon this background of the total 
Concern of Christians for all refugees, of 
ever race, religion, or nationality, that 

the interest manifested by the National 
Council of Churches for the Arab refugees 
fan best be understood. It will be recalled 
t in May 1951, there was convened in 
Beirut, Lebanon, under the auspices of the 
World Couneli of Churches and the Inter- 
Rational Missionary Council, a Conference 
on Arab Refugee Problems. The 50 dele- 
Kates, of whom I was one, were drawn from 
the Protestant and Orthodox churches of 
y countries: Prior to the convening of 
conference, visits were made to some of 
the refugee camps. I visited a number of 
much camps in Jordan. all the way from the 
Old Jerusalem area to Amman. This was 
for me a pilgrimage of sorrow. Seldom have 
I been so deeply stirred. Nor were my emo- 
tions of Christian compassion in any measure 


I have listened to prolonged debates as to 
Whose fault it was that these Palestinian 
detugees are now living in caves and make- 
wirt camps in the desert. I have heard 
Uraeli sympathizers say the plight of these 
Tefugees is directly attributable to Arab 
Aggression and to the siren voice of Arab 
leaders bent upon feathering their own poli- 
nests. I have heard Arab sympathizers 
the plight of these refugees resulted 
fear-provoking incidents and cam- 
of terror inspired by the Israelis for 
Purpose of forcing the Palestinian Arabs 
leave their homes and their lands. I. for 
mot possess the knowledge that 
required to express an errorless 

on this controversial issue. 
event, and for whatever reasons, 
of thousands of Palestinian refu- 
at this very hour, 5½ years after 
tered their camps and caves, endur- 
Unspeakable deprivation. It is not in 
ny with the New Testament concept 
ty for Christians to stand knee deep 
e tears of anguished refugees and there 
the pros and cons of the political 
taicumstances related to their plight. Cer- 
y I could not find it In my heart to do 
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Nor could those churchmen who par- 
Senne in the Beirut Conference. Here 
tha, suffering, want, and despair on a scale 

t taxed to the utmost every impulse of 
Kristian mercy. As I traveled the Jericho 
Oy d, With mile upon mile of refugee camps 
8 side, I was reminded anew of the 
— of the Good Samaritan and of the 

Passion and tenderness of heart mani- 

“sted without regard to the circumstances 
to the plight of the hapless wayfarer 
fallen among thieves. 

in this spirit that the Beirut Con- 
in its oficial statement, declared 
y overall settlement of the many- 
Israeli-Arab dispute would “have to 
provision for the return of a cer- 
umber of refugees to their original 
This statement, as previously in- 
was reminiscent of an action sol- 
y affirmed by the General Assembly of 
nited Nations, on December 11, 1948. 
action the United Nations resolved 
the refugees wishing to return to their 
and ive at peace with their neigh- 
ould be permitted to do so at the 
Practicable date.” And Secretary 
last June, in reporting to the Amer- 
People on his vistt to the Middle East, 
Some of these refugees could be 
in the area presently controlled by 
The general board of the National 
of Churches, on September 17, 1953, 
Communication addressed to the mem- 
the United States delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
Associated itself, in principle, with this 
tion of Mr. Dulles. 
Not now believed that all of the 872,000 
Tefugees could or would desire to be 


. 
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repatriated. But surely Christians have 
ample justification for believing, as the 
Beirut Conference observed, that “the greater 
proportion of the Palestinian refugees are the 
victims of a catastrophe for which they them- 
selves are not responsible. A deep injustice 
has been inflicted upon them a measure of 
suffering they never deserved. To them is 
owned a debt of restitution by their fellow 
men, especially by those who in any way 
shared in the responsibility for their present 
plight.” While recognizing the basic right 
of all refugees to their own homes and prop- 
erty, the churchmen assembled at Beirut said 
in utter frankness that many Palestinian 
refugees would have to settle in new homes, 
They petitioned the United Nations to in- 
crease and expand its program of relief and 
resettlement. They pleaded with Christians 
everywhere to join in a ministry of Good 
Samaritan mercy for the sake of the wayfar- 
ing refugees on the Jericho roads of the 
Middle East. I do not myself believe that the 
Arab refugee problem is insoluble. Given 
among the Israelis the spirit of reconciliation 
reminiscent of Isaiah, and among the Arabs 
the spirit of forbearance reflected in the Mus- 
lim and Christians faiths, this problem can be 
resolved. 
THE STATUS OF JERUSALEM 


With respect to the status of Jerusalem I 
can say that the existing situation occasions 
widespread concern among Christians every- 
where. The city that in times past had been 
extolled as “Jerusalem the Golden” is not 
now a city of that kind. During my years of 
waiting to see Jerusalem I had not supposed 
that, when at last it would be given me to 
gaze upon the city where once my Lord was 
hailed with glad hosannas, I would see a city 
divided by barbed wire, and armed sentries 
who would escort me across a stretch of no 
man's land from Old Jerusalem to New 
Jerusalem. 

In Old Jerusalem I sensed the tensions de- 
rived from the hatreds engendered by the 
Israeli-Arab war. I felt something of the 
mental and spiritual anguish endured by 
Jews in the knowledge that access to the 
Wailing Wall had been denied the sons and 
daughters of Israel. And in New Jerusalem 
I witnessed a military demonstration that 
continued for 2 hours, during which time 
there passed before my eyes all manner of 
military contingents, with marching soldiers 
and girls in army uniforms, standing alert 
beside guns mounted on giant tanks and 
battiewagons, while overhead I heard the 
throbbing engines of military aircraft zoom- 
ing across the sky. As I saw these things I 
seemed to hear the ancient Hebrew prophet, 
Micah, saying: 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; 

“Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more; 

“But they shall sit every man under his 
vine and fig tree, 

“And none shall make them afraid.” 

And I could hear my Lord saying: “Blessed 
are the peacemakers for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Iam not now discussing the wisdom or the 
unwisdom of military demonstrations in 
Jerusalem or anywhere else. Certainly 
Israel was doing on this occasion what many 
other nations were then and are now doing. 
What I am saying is that with an Iron Cur- 
tain between Old and New Jerusalem, with 
mutterings of hatred heard along the way 
where once the Prince of Peace had walked, 
and with military preparations going forward 
within and without the Holy City. a situation 
is created that cannot but concern Chris- 
tians, Muslims, and Jews. Following his re- 
turn from the Middle East. Secretary Dulles 
said: “Jerusalem is divided into armed 
camps split between Israel and the Arab na- 
tion of Jordan. The atmosphere is heavy 
with hate. As I gazed on the Mount of 
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Olives, I felt anew. that Jerusalem is, above 
all, the holy place of the Christian, Moslem, 
and Jewish faiths. This has been repeatedly 
emphasized by the United Nations. This 
does not necessarily exclude some political 
status in Jerusalem for Israel and Jordan. 
But the world religious community has 
claims in Jerusalem which take precedence 
over the political claims of any particular 
nation.” 

The National Council of Churches sup- 
ported the declaration of Mr. Dulles in which 
he underscored the stake of these three faiths 
in Jerusalem. In its letter of September 17, 
1953, addressed to the United States delega- 
tion to the U. N,, the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches recalled that 
the United States, in the past, had supported 
the recommendation of the General Assembly 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
It was the view of the National Council of 
Churches that “the great majority of the peo- 
ple of our churches would like to see this 
recommendation put into effect.” The 
United States delegation to the U. N. was 
then urged to take steps looking toward re- 
newed discussion of this question by the 
General Assembly. 

Action in support of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem had been taken at an 
earlier date by such church bodies as the 
executive committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Forelgn Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
the Near East Christian Council. The Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Af- 
fairs, instituted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, in a memorandum submitted to the 
Lausanne meeting of the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission, affirmed the following: 

“We do not presume to define the political 
mechanisms by which this international re- 
sponsibility (related to the protection of 
holy places, religious buildings and sites in 
Palestine and free access thereto) shall be 
fulfilled. 

“We do, however, express the strong con- 
viction that artificial separation of historic 
religious sites from the community in which 
they are located, particularly in the Jeru- 
salem area where such sites are numerous, 
would be an inadequate method of exercising 
international responsibility. Whatever plan 
is devised, it should reckon with the cur- 
rent life of the three faiths represented in 
the population as well as with the historic 
interest which a large part of the world pro- 
fesses. This will require, we believe, political 
arrangements wherein measures for the pro- 
tection and worldwide use of the holy places 
are integrated with the guaranty of human 
rights and freedom for all inhabitants.” 

The substance of this memorandum was 
endorsed by the executive committee of the 
Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs. At about the same time the 
then five presidents of the World Council of 
Churches (Dr. Marc Boegner, president of the 
Federation of Protestante; Dr. Erling Eidem, 
archbishop of Upsala; Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
archbishop of Canterbury; Dr. S. Germanos, 
archbishop of Thyaterira; and Dr. John R. 
Mott, United States of America) addressed a 
letter to the patriarch of Jerusalem (April 
1948), which said, in part: 

“We desire that the land of our Lord's 
earthly ministry shall be a land where men 
can live In peace and quietness and where 
the status of the holy places shall be secured 
and access to them freely maintained. 

“We desire to see the human rights and 
liberties of all men in Palestine guaranteed, 
and fully embodied in whatever settlement 
of provisions are eventually effective, and 
especially the right to worship God accord- 
ing to conscience, and to teach and preach 
the faith in which they believe.” 

I cite these actions to indicate how wide- 
spread is the concern of Christendom that 
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some form of political arrangement respect- 
ing Jerusalem shall be agreed to that will 
give form and substance to Secretary Dulles’ 
affirmation that the world religious commu- 
nity has claims in Jerusalem which take 
precedence over the political claims of any 
particular nation.” 
RESPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANS 


If it is humanly possible to find a solution 
to the many problems at issue between Israel 
and the Arab States, it will be found in the 
spirit of a “sympathetic and impartial friend- 
ship” for all the peoples of the Middle East. 
Certain it is that vast numbers of Christians 
in this country would welcome a renewal of 
negotiations looking toward the achieving of 
a just and durable peace between the Israelis 
and the Arabs. The National Study Confer- 
ence on the Churches and World Order, held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in October 1953, at the 
call of the National Council of Churches, and 
attended by 380 delegates and 50 consultants 
drawn from 26 denominations, expressed the 
hope that the U. N., firmly supported by the 
United States, would be able to find ways to 
ease tensions in the Middle East and to move 
from the present stalemate to permanent 
peace. “Every effort must be continued,” it 
was said, “to find agreement by negotiation, 
whether under the U. N. or by direct con- 
sultation by the governments immediately 
concerned.” 

But American Christians do not fully dis- 
charge the responsibilities laid upon them 
by the God of righteousness once they have 
called upon their government to use its 
good officles in the search for peace and 
justice in the Middle East. If it is right and 
proper that the United States shall reex- 
amine its policy in the Middle East, and to do 
this in a spirit of sympathetic and impartial 
friendship, and if it is right and proper 
for Christians, as they did at the Cleve- 
land conference, to petition the United Na- 
tions to bend every possible effort to achieve 
Peace in this area, then it is also right and 
proper that Christians shall themselves un- 
dertake a reexamination of their own con- 
clusions, and do this in the spirit of sympa- 
thetic and impartial friendship. 

I suggest, therefore, that serious consid- 
eration be given to the feasibility of con- 
vening, under interdenominational auspices, 
a consultation of American Christian lead- 
ers, on the problems related to peace and 
security in the Middle East, particularly as 
these problems have to do with Israeli-Arab 
tensions. Included in this consultation 
would be churchmen, both lay and clerical, 
who might be expected to set forth varying 
views on the issues under discussion. The 
Purpose would be to consider the momen- 
tous events that have transpired since the 
partition of Palestine in 1947; and, in the 
light of these events, interpreted in the per- 
spective of the Christian gospel, to reach, if 
Possible, a consensus of minds respecting 
these crucial problems. The success of such 
a consultation would depend upon the de- 
gree to which the participants recognized 
that the guilt for the circumstances of un- 
rest and violence in and around Palestine 
is a shared guilt; that not all of the right is 
oe one side, nor all of the wrong on the other 

e. 

It is of little use for Christians in the 
United States to call upon the leaders of 
their Government, or for Christians else- 
where to petition the leaders of their respec- 
tive governments, to lay aside the suspicions 
and ill will engendered by the clash of Is- 
raeli and Arab arms if they are not them- 
selves prepared in their discussion of the 
Palestine question to manifest that spirit 
of Christian love and humility which is so 
essential to the healing of the nations. 

Let us then, all of us, speak our minds 
with such persuasiveness as we can com- 
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mand, but let us do this in the knowledge 
that God's truth respecting a complex po- 
litical situation cannot be fully and un- 
erringly comprehended by mortals. Particu- 
larly is this true when the situation has 
to do with the restoration of peace and 
order in an area where the cross currents 
of nationalism, religious fervor, and world 
politics play upon human emotions with a 
fury that can scarcely be contained. Those 
Christians who support the religious and 
political presuppositions of Zionism, as well 
as those Christians who reject these presup- 
positions, can do no other than lift their 
prayers to Almighty God that law and order 
may be reestablished in the Holy Land, and 
in the troubled areas contiguous thereto. 
In this mood of prayer let them engage in 
a concerted search for peace in that area 
which is sacred to the memory of Christians, 
Muslims, and Jews. 

But this search will fall of its purpose if 
sole reliance is placed upon political, eco- 
nomic, and military measures. The tensions 
that have made of the Middle East a breed- 
ing ground of hatred and despair cannot 
permanently be resolved short of, the heal- 
ing influences engendered in men’s hearts 
and minds by the living God, We may have 
come to one of those moments in history 
when opposing forces can be brought into 
reconcilation only by the redemptive power 
of love, a love not of men, but of God; a 
love which is capable of rising above all 
considerations of revenge and retaliation. 


Injustice to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp today a letter from 
a correspondent in Atlanta, Ga., pleading 
for revision of our Social Security Act to 
remove the iniquitious wage ceiling. The 
letter speaks for itself. When will we 
correct this injustice? 


ATLANTA, GA., April 3, 1953. 
Hon. Harorp C. OSTERTAG, 
Congressman From New York, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In April 1950, after 35 years with 
1 corporation, through compulsion I was re- 
tired at less than $100 per month annuity, 
employees’ insurance, for which I paid my 
fixed share of premium, which they said 
would supplement my social security. the 
amounts having been established before the 
increased cost of living came about, 

The Social Security Agency issued to me a 
certificate of insurance, a copy of which is 
hereto attached. I did not violate any of 
the conditions and it appeared to be perm- 
anent. Congress then amended the law, 
which nullified my certificate, taxed my an- 
nuity, discontinued my social-security pay- 
ments, and brought a demand from the Social 
Security Bureau to reimburse them for 6822 
overpayment on account of change in law, 
of which I had no knowledge and never sus- 
pected it would change my insurance certifi- 
cate, which was in full force and effect. They 
then me to resume payment of 
social-security tax, all because I, by hard 
work, earned more than $75 per month, for 
support of my wife and self. I paid the 
maximum tax from effective date of bill, 1937, 
until retired, 
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I understand several bills have been intro- 
duced amending the present act. 

In fairness, it should be retroactive, to 
relieve us of the reimbursement of so-called 
overpayment—pay from time of discontin- 
uance of payments—and remove any ceiling 
as to earnings after 65 years. 

One wonders if Congress realizes that Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned.” 

We are too old to work and too young to 
die. Can't you do the necessary to correct 
this injustice, without further procrastina- 
tion? 

Your efforts will be duly appreciated. 
Yours truly, 

WI LIAN L. McCat.ey, Jr. 


Let's Unshackle the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC* 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Reader's Digest: 

Ler’s UNSHACKLE THE FBI 
(By Blake Clark) 

The Government of the United States l 
seriously crippled in its efforts to protect 
against enemies that are known to be OP” 
erating within our gates, 

Not long ago an FBI officer sat in a Feds 
eral courtroom and heard a foreign agen 
deny under oath that he had ever 
telephone calls to a person who had admitted 
receiving them. The G-man had an unis 
peachable witness to prove the spy 
lying—a complete record of his telephon“ 
conversations. But the incriminating ei 
dence could not be introduced in the co 

Why not? 

The evidence was obtained by tapping 11 
spy's telephone wires. No Federal court W 
admit evidence so obtained. More than t 
under present rules of evidence, proof 
any important clue originates from tapping 
automatically results in the case being 
thrown out of court. 

The case of Judith Coplon ts an appalling 
revelation of the technicalities which preve” 
our Government from moving against 
mortal enemies. Miss Coplon, a Gover? 
ment employee, was actually arrested in tb 
company of a Russian agent and with 
able United States secrets in her 
Before she could pass them to the Russis” 
FBI officers seized the incriminating doc¥’ 
ments. In New York, the appeals court on 
cluded, “guilt is plain,” but the same 00 
let her go. One of the reasons was that ene 
Federal agents had listened in on her tele, 
phone conversations, Even though the 0054 
ernment swore that the evidence presen of 
during trial was obtained independently of 
wire taps, the court upset the convictio® 
the Known spy. 

Communist conspirators shift party — 
bers so frequently that today 9 or 10 one 
men are needed to do the work formerly d 
by 1. The agency needs all the extra helpe” 
that technology can supply. But the a5 i 
ishing prohibition against the use of alf 
dence obtained by wiretapping continU® . 
handcuffs our only Federal law-enforcem®”, 
agency empowered to combat the serio 
crimes of espionage, sabotage, and kiana?” 
ing. Time after time the cruel dhem”? 
forces them to show their hand premature) 
letting spies and criminals remain at 
who otherwise would be brought to jus 


* 
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choice 1 every day the FBI has a desperate 
hens upon it: to listen in on a 
tappin conversation or to refrain from 
— wires and run the risk that 
anoth be a killing, or a kidnaping, or 
7 Job of espionage. 
tippea 3 Government agents may be 
a meetin that child stealers are arranging 
the rend vd, The officers listen in, hasten to 
they can eae and stop the plotters before 
an amazi 
ot th ng thing happens. Instead 
Euilty Department of Justice prosecuting the 
end oe to commit a crime, the 
con allowed to go scot-free. 
“elvable that, had evidence in the Green- 
Ping case been obtained by wire 
child's murderers might be free 


tap ain, suppose an FBI agent using a wire 
gral the place of a metting of 
© get-together may be arranged 
— Place in the middle of a park. Coun- 
cameras e men can set up long-range 
negativ and take photographs. But the 
e Would be barred as evidence they 
The ea as the result of wire tapping. 
by the 1 ot this prohibition is heightened 
€ identical = that evidence obtained by almost 
in the methods is accepted in every court 
It an nd—Federal. State, and municipal. 
Went walks along the street with a 
* Concealed device so sensitive that it 
apa conversation inside a house 20 
y, the record is admitted as 
legitimate evidence, SPFA hide a tape 
hela by in a meeting place, and the record 
®pprovay oe slender ribbon is received with 
ed a ho working on one case rent- 
Conversa 700m and mechanically took down 
tions that were carried on three 
Tuled noen the hall. The Supreme Court 
Mony, at the playback was acceptable testi- 
abducteg at an FBI man trying to rescue an 
à child hardly dares listen in on a 
8 wire for fear of destroying his case 
Saat kidnaper. 
tapping h banned in the Federal courts, wire 
Portan, mas been indispensable in many im- 
Where non-Federal cases in New York State, 
Such evidence can legally be intro- 
Client | listening has been the effi- 
tooth means of breaking up basketball and 
Watertro geting rings, usury rackets, and 


Connection, Protection gangs. It has exposed 
ticians, 


ms between gangsters and poli- 


1 


— Picked up coded messages Which 
Police ut to be the daily payoff figures in 
*Y-numbers racket. This was a gi- 
Million ne. costing gullible hopefuls some 
im three p, Year: The racketeers operated 
hess by teltates and did all their basic busi- 
en 1 phone. The winning number was 
nat! Cae the closing figures of the Cincin- 
New You 28 House. Each day a bookie in 
clearing po, C Phoned the secretary of the 
use, and dictated to him the series 
one to win that day—the number 
ney ey would have to pay out the 
the oniy 
en, n 


B 
Poti, awesaropping on a racketeer’s phone, 
a 
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BE 


Tapping off the information 
means of getting the necessary 
stop them. If it is legitimate 
tapping in such cases, how much 
te it is to use it in crimes of 
Sabotage, and kidnaping. 
Confusion over wire tapping began 
tation of a part of*the Fed- 
unications Act of 1934. Section 
ed to protect citizens against 
their right to privacy in sending 
é messages. “No person,” it 
4 shall intercept any communi- 
divulge or publish the 
The Penalty was a $10,000 fine or 
Prison, or both. 
years later, Federal officers, by the 
tapping, were able to capture a 
the case, the Su- 


EF 


HOTAT 
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preme Court declared that the evidence 
gained could not be introduced because it 
violated section 605. The phrase “no 
person,“ the Court ruled, embraces Federal 
officers as well as everybody else. 

When threats to our national security were 
imminent in 1940, President Roosevelt in- 
structed Attorney General Robert Jackson to 
use wire tapping if necessary in cases of sus- 
pected espionage or sabotage. 

Department of Justice lawyers took the po- 
sition, which they still hold, that, according 
to the literal wording of section 605, wire 
tapping itself is not against the law; it is il- 
legal only to divulge the message. Every At- 
torney General since Jackson has agreed with 
this interpretation. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an entity, a G-man is not guilty 
of divulging information when he passed it 
on to his superior. 

But while the act and its interpretations 
hamstring the FBI, it completely fails to 
protect citizens against the unauthorized 
wiretapper. As the act is now interpreted, 
any blackmaller can listen in on a victim 
as long as he likes, if he does not divulge 
what he hears. Proving that he has dis- 
closed it or used it for his own benefit may be 
very difficult. No one has ever been jailed 
for wiretapping. 

In every large city, electrical experts, fre- 
quently former telephone-company employ- 
ees, make a living by tapping phones. Jeal- 
ous husbands hire wiretappers to listen in 
on their wives; women to eavesdrop on their 
men. Dishonest businessmen use them to 
get inside information on competitors, 
unions, and their own executives. 

Maintaining a tap is so expensive, costing 
several hundred dollars a week, that the 
practice is limited. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment of Justice is opposed to all such 
unlicensed tapping. It fears that the de- 
velopment of less-expensive equipment may 
cause the evil to spread. No one wants the 
time to come when, as predicted in the chill- 
ing novel Nineteen Eighty-Four, we live in 
the deadly atmosphere where every sound 
we make is overheard and every movement 
scrutinized. 

We will be safe from the unscrupulous 
wiretapper only with a law clearly stating 
who can and cannot listen in. Since the 
tapper is dificult to detect, penalties for 
possessing wiretap equipment may be nec- 
essary. To strengthen our protection against 
those who would destroy our country or kid- 
nap our children we must permit the FBI 
to use evidence collected by wiretapping, 

The men at Justice want to use the wire- 
tap evidence already on file. They have a 
number of cases which they may want to re- 
open when the wiretap information in them 
becomes admissible evidence. These cases 
involve known criminals, known spies and 
enemy agents. It seems to them the height 
of llogicality to let spies and criminals go 
free when Government agents know they 
are guilty and can prove it—with reels of 
now-silent witnesses rendered mute by a 
mere technicality. 

Some believe that before an FBI agent in- 
stalls a wiretap he should have to go before 
a Federal judge, explain the case in detail 
and obtain a court order. These well-inten- 
tioned people want to make sure that the 
authorization is not abused. 

They may not realize that strict precau- 
tions already exist within the Department. 
No FBI man ever taps a wire except on the 
personal sanction of the Attorney General. 
Since he is the highest law-enforcement offi- 
cer in the land, he should have the sole au- 
thority in this matter. 

We need legislation making it possible for 
the Attorney General to authorize wiretap- 
ping and make evidence thus obtained ad- 
missible in court. Only in this way will we 
protect our citizens’ right of privacy. Only 
in this way will we protect our country 
against its internal enemies. 
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Foreign Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, at the request of a constituent I in- 
clude the following letter of a distin- 
guished New Yorker, former chairman 
of United States Council, International 
Chamber of Commerce, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
April 2, 1954. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC PoLicy 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The free world is now experiencing a period 
of trying and fateful events—the war in 
Indochina—the peace yet to be won in Korea 
and the uncertainty as to what military, 
political, or social consequences the free na- 
tions of the world would experience if an 
economic setback should occur. 

Many of these problems are 
sears from World War II. Some are the 
products of our own indecision during the 
postwar period. 

For many years our foreign economic policy 
has functioned on a crisis-to-crisis basis with 
a “just for now“ concept of responsibility. 
We have moved from one form of emergency 
foreign-aid program to another, and from 
one agency to another. True, our basic mo- 
tives have not been challenged. But lofty 
motives and financial grants have not proved 
a substitute for fundamental analysis and 
treatment. Asa Nation, we have been remiss 
by not accompanying emergency efforts, such 
as the Marshall plan, with a comprehensive 
study looking to the establishment of a posi- 
tive and coherent foreign economic policy. 
All of this is now on the road to correction, 

Fortunately for our country, President 
Eisenhower lost no time in launching a pro- 
gram of action. Shortly after assuming office 
he appointed a Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy consisting of 17 elected officials 
and private citizens under the chairmanship 
of a practical industrialist of nationally rec- 
ognized achievement—Mr. Clarence Randall 
of Chicago, 

After many months of study and debate, 
the Randall Commission's report was recently 
submitted to the President and made public, 
And now, based largely on the Randall Com- 
mission's findings, we have the President's 
message on foreign economic policy as sub- 
mitted to Congress on March 30, 1954. 

In my opinion, this message by President 
Eisenhower is one of the most constructive 
state papers of our time. It cuts through 
the curtain of confusion and apprehension 
which has been a most disturbing factor in 
our international relations. And of greater 
significance, it points the way to more com- 
plete and fuller American participation in 
international trade. 

Accomplishments on the political front in 
recent months and years—notably NATO, the 
Schuman Coal and Steel Treaty, and the anti- 
Communist resolutions growing out of the 
Caracas Conference—indicate that the free 
nations can unite and follow a common path 
of action. 

The President's foreign economic message 
is now squarely in the hands of Congress and 
I do not see how that body can fall to give 
it the affirmative action it requires. This is 
not only important to our economy and to 
our security but also to the military poten- 
tial and solvency of Western nations, In the 
end, our success in dealing with foreign eco- 
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nomic problems may be the test of whether 
we are worthy of our heritage. 
GEORGE A. SLOAN, 
Former Chairman, United States Coun- 
cil, International Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
New Tonk. March 31, 1954. 


Expenditures by Government Employees 
in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said and written on the 
subject of expenditures by Government 
employees in Europe. I am in receipt 
of a copy of a letter sent to the editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, wherein the 
writer resents the implication in a recent 
article appearing in that publication en- 
titled “I Rode Uncle Sam's Gravy Train.” 

It appears to me that the writer of 
the letter to me very adequately ex- 
presses his views which perhaps have not 
been heretofore properly stated and for 
that reason I insert it in the RECORD, as 
I consider it very interesting reading. 

The letter follows: 


Marca 16, 1955. 
Letter to the Evrror, SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

Dran Sm: Since when has the Post lacked 
material for their magazine in the result that 
the editor has published articles without 
checking into the facts? I am referring to 
the misleading and disgusting article called 
I Rode Uncle Sam's Gravy Train. By publish- 
ing this article, the Post has misled the 
United States public to believe that thous- 
ands of vallant Government employees are 
riding on the taxpayers back, living lavishly, 
and making fortunes in overseas commands. 

Let a conscientious Government employee 
who has worked in Europe for the last 8 
years (unfortunately not for ECA) go on 
record to give the true picture that applies 
to 99 percent of the Government employees 
in overseas commands and not to the minor- 
ity 1 percent who “rode Uncle Sam's gravy 
train“ like employees of ECA: 

1. About 85 percent of the total Govern- 
ment employees employed in Europe are em- 
ployed by the defense agencies, mainly the 
United States Army and Air Force, These 
employees do not receive plush luxury liners 
across the Atlantic but travel in military 
sea transportation and in most cases fami- 
lles do not accompany them but travel at 
a later date when the sponsor has obtained 
quarters—this ranges from 60 to 180 days 
later. If the employee travels by air he is 
normally wedged in military cargo planes 
and if lucky manages to sit in a bucket seat. 
There are a few Air Force passenger trans- 
port planes but their comfort (and that of 
military sea transportation) cannot be com- 
pared with that of commercial transatlantic 
luxury transportation, 

2. The majority of employees are met at 
the port of entry not by private limousines 
but any available type of motor transporta- 
tion ranging from buses to traller-type 
trucks or jeeps, and transported to poor 
transit accommodations that could be tents, 
barracks, or poorly heated leased hotels that 
the local civillan population considers in- 
adequate for tourist use. (I have also, as 
a civilian employee, traveled by boxcar 
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from port of entry of Germany to Bremer- 
haven.) 

3. After transit accommodations are se- 
cured, a mass orientation program is held 
and the employees are told what can be done 
and what cannot be done in the country in 
which they are to be employed for the next 
18 months or 2 years. The employees are 
again reminded that forfelture on their part 
to remain for the stipulated time will mean 
return transportation to the United States 
at the employee's expense and in many cases 
subject to reimbursement to the Government 
for initial transportation expenses for the 
employee and his dependents. 

4. If the employee 18 lucky, within a short 
time he is given Government quarters, ade- 
quate but not lavish. He may, in the ab- 
sence of available Government quarters, lease 
private quarters in nearby communities sub- 
ject to the approval of the commanding 
officer and in such case, is authorized to 
spend a quarters allowance ranging from 
$500 to $2,500 per year depending on his 
grade and the country in which he is em- 
ployed—these allowances are not automatic 
and the employee may not exceed the maxi- 
mum allowance and will be reimbursed only 
for his actual expenditures for the quarters 
including light, heating, and utilities, 
However, when Government quarters be- 
come available, the employee must either 
accept such quarters or waive his quarters 
allowance, (Nore: Overseas personnel fail 
to see how exceptions to standardized Gov- 
ernment regulations were or are made for 
ECA personnel.) For instance, I rent a pri- 
vate room, share the shower and toilet facili- 
ties with 7 other bachelors, and although as 
a bachelor I am entitied to 61.500 per year 
for quarters allowance, my actual cost 18 
$30 per month and that is all I am reim- 
bursed by the Government. 

5. Occasionally, more than often, the em- 
ployee will be required to be placed on tem- 
porary additional duty in a locality other 
than his station of normal assignment, for 
which he is paid a travel allowance and for 
which he must make claim within a maxi- 
mum amount (depending on the area of 
temporary duty) averaging $12 per day in 
Europe providing Government accommoda- 
tions are not available in the area of tem- 
porary assignment, There are a few places 
in Europe today where $12 will cover ad- 
ditional expenses, Most of the time the em- 
ployee is traveling on off-duty hours with- 
out additional pay. Any entertainment is at 
the expense of the individual and no filet 
mignons (or any food costs) are charged to 
the United States Government. It would be 
interesting to know how ECA finances their 
recreational and entertainment expenses. 

6. As for leave, employees accrue from 13 
to 20 days per year depending on their length 
of Federal service (this is standard leave 
accrual for all civil-service employees wheth- 
er stationed in the United States or over- 
seas). Employees are not permitted to take 
leave, however, for the first 90 days. The 
majority do use their leave sightseeing in 
the country in which employed, or adjacent 
countries, but at their own expense and not 
via the “gravy train” or at Government ex- 
pense. I have seen Europe from Norway to 
Spain but on my own time and at my own 
expense. How the author of Gravy Train 
managed to see Burope in places where he 
was not assigned without sacrifice to leave 
or at his own expense is a mystery to con- 
scientious Government employees. 

7. Last, but not least, the United States 
public should be informed that most overseas 
positions are “excepted appointment” post- 
tions, which in short means that when the 
employee returns to the United States he is 
separated from the payrolls and has no civil- 
service security and loses out on permanent 
Government positions that were normally 
absorbed by personnel without previous Fed- 
eral service. For the benefit of those who 
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believe that Government overseas employ- 
ees are exempt from income tax, rest assured 
that Government employees pay income 
taxes regardless of their tenure of duty in 
foreign countries and are subject to import 
tax for purchases made overseas, with the 
normal exemptions. The 85 percent defense 
personnel that I make reference to do not 
Possess diplomatic passports. 

This letter should not be construed as & 
complaint against overseas Federal employ- 
ment. I, for one, have enjoyed my work and 
was happy for the opportunity the Govern- 
ment made possible for me to travel, broaden 
my experience and I feel that the responsi- 
bility entrusted to.me in Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, and French Morocco has been 
an education that can hardly be substituted 
in school classrooms. 

The public should be made aware of these 
facts so that the morale will not be endan- 
gered of thousands of United States em- 
ployees employed in the overseas defense 
commands for the national and mutual 
allied defense program and particularly for 
those employees like myself who are con- 
scientiously combating communism day to 
day. Publications of stories such as United 
States Gravy Train are additional material 
for the communistic propaganda machine. 
If the author of Gravy Train had named 
this article I Rode the ECA Gravy Train 
maybe I would have read his article witD 
interest rather than disgust. 

The United States public can rest assured 
that no gravy train exists in the oversea’ 
command, at least not for Defense Agency 
personnel (85 percent), and if the Post 
issue me the equal sum paid to Mr. Durenc® 
for his article I shall be happy to 
inform the United States public on what 
overseas personnel are doing in the in 
of United States defense. I am shortly re- 
turning to the United States and have one 
regret—I am not a professional writer 80 that 
I too could capitalize by writing tales 
my Government experience overseas. 

Copies of this letter are being distributed 
as indicated below. Will the United State? 
Representative of Connecticut, the Honor 
able Mr. CRETELLA please note—if possible 
it is requested that this information be 
published in the Appendix of the Conars® 
SIONAL Recorp so that the United state? 
public may be made cognizant of true em- 
ployment conditions for overseas empl 
in overseas commands. 

Yours very truly, 
D. C. DEMARTIN, 
Overseas Civilian Employee 
(Taxpayer). 


The Pledge Should Be Kept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with tht 
Alaska-Hawall statehood bill now pent” 
ing before the House, I believe the fol 
lowing editorial which appeared in ost 
Brooklyn Eagle of April 4, 1954, is m 
apropos: 
THE PLEDGE SHOULD Be KEPT E 
The situation created by the decisive me 


ate approval of a bill to give statehood y 
Hawall and Alaska is one that calls for this 
ne 


intervention of President Eisenhower if 
cause is not to be lost in the House. st? 
House approved a bill for Hawall alone ju s 
year ago by a vote of 274 to 138 and 
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the President exerts his influence in behalf 
of the Senate bill the whole issue will die for 
at least another year. It is “double or 
nothing” in so far as the Senate is concerned. 

President Eisenhower should have no 
hesitancy in taking a hand in advancing the 
statehood bill. The good faith of his party 
and his administration are involved. Both 
Parties in 1952 and for years before had 
Pledged statehood to the two Territories. 
But after the election GOP leaders considered 
it politically wise to change position and 
Promised early statehood only for Hawaii. 
The President followed their lead and in his 
1954 state of the Union message remained 
completely silent on statehood for Alaska 
while eloquent in the cause of Hawaii. There 
has never been any mystery as to the rea- 
son for the coolness of the President and 
GOP leaders in Congress toward Alaskan 
statehood. There was the transparent desire 
to add two Hawaiian Senators to their delega- 
tion in the Senate, also to avoid the possi- 
bility of balancing the vote with two Demo- 
Crats from Alaska. 

Political partisanship has been carried far 
fn dealing with the statehood issue and the 
final decision should be based upon merit 
and good faith. Both parties are pledged to 
statehood for both Territories and the pledge 
should be kept. 
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Overboard on Wiretaps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My extension of remarks, I include an 
editorial Overboard on Wiretaps, ap- 
Dearing in the Washington Post of 
April 3, 1954: 

OVERBOARD ON WIRETAPS 


The wiretap bill that has come out of the 
House Judiciary Committee is a keen disap- 
Pointment. It would authorize the FBI and 
the intelligence units of the Army, Navy, and 

Force to listen in on private telephone 
Sonvereations and then to make use of evl- 
so obtained in criminal cases involv- 
ing the national security. To be sure, the 
express written approval of the Attorney 
General would be required in each case in 
which the privacy of a telephone wire were 
be invaded. But that safeguard seems to 
wholly inadequate. 

Representative Krarixc's original bill 
wid have required a Federal court order 

each authorization of wiretapping to 
legalize the use of evidence thus obtained. 
Last week he explained that he had changed 
Mind after a conference with Attorney 
Several Brownell and Director Hoover of the 
I. A legislator is always free to alter his 
of course, but in this instance it is 
Umeut to explain Mr, Keatrno’s departure 
mom the basically sound principle of requir- 

8 Judicial approval for what in effect is 

ch and seizure by telephone taps. 

One effect of the changes ordered by the 
wmmittee would be to authorize the use of 
— evidence retroactively if the tap had 
Thy approved by the Attorney General. 
Vion, would be especially unfortunate. Ob- 

siy every spy, saboteur, and subversive 
mould be brought to justice, but we do not 
— it is necessary for the United States to 
Was evidence that was illegal at the time it 
terp o tained in order to safeguard American 
tage 7: The country is not so close to the 

of calamity that it is necessary to cloud 
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individual rights or resort to unfair meth- 
ods in order to catch subversives. 

When the bill reaches the floor, the House 
ought to substitute the original Keating 
version. It refiects the traditional American 
regard for personal rights by requiring per- 
mission from a Federal Judge when it seems 
necessary to invade privacy to safeguard se- 
curity. Such discretion should not be en- 
trusted to the Attorney General, who heads 
the prosecuting arm of the Government. 
What is needed is a fine balance between the 
demands of liberty and security, and in the 
committee bill this balance has been upset, 
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Mr. President, the Unemployed Ask 
You:. <3 t vil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ie Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 

Mr. President, we are the people who 
live in cities and towns that have depended 
for their livelihood on... one industry. 

New England is our home. 

Where unemployment is serious and pro- 
longed, and is now diagnosed as being 
“chronic.” 

Won't your administration lift one finger 
to help us. . Mr. President? 

Main Street is deceiving ... if you judge 
it by the number of people and automobiles 
that are in motion. 

We also have empty factories. 

Idle workers. ‘ 

Hard-pressed merchants. ne 

The six-tiered red-brick mills, hugging the 
banks of the river, look old and silent. 

They are. q 

“No Help Wanted.” 

For several years. 

You have seen men fight... with un- 
yielding courage . . when they were able 
to come to grips with an enemy“ . . in 
time of war, 

Tell us . . how can the thousands of un- 
employed in a small city. . . fight to sup- 
port themselves, and their families, and win 
self-respect ... when there are no jobs of 
any kind to arm them for the peacetime 
battle of life? 

“For Sale.” 

These are the signs on the doors of closed 
factories. 

Take this man here. His name? Amilcare 
Rocco. His only son was shot down over 
Germany in World War II. Amilcare has a 
wife ...and a daughter in high school. 

This man had worked for over 30 years in 
one textile mill of the Merrimack Valley. 
He is now 57. 

“Too old“ they say, even when he applies 
for jobs in other cities where production is 
holding up. 

“Leave town. Move on. Search.“ 

Easy enough to say to a young man, but 
wherever Amilcare goes, industry will con- 
sider him too old to start in on a new job. 

Yes ... too old to tear out his roots... 
and transplant himself. 

Younger ones are doing it. 

What happens to a mill city when thou- 
sands desert it? What happens to the home- 
owners who remain... to the teachers, 
firemen, policemen, shopowners, clerks, and 
professional people. 

Higher taxes. 

Bad bills. 
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"To let.” 


A building may get by with little mainte- 
mance, but human beings can’t be “moth- 
balled.” 

One of our greatest Presidents once said 
that Government should do for people what 
they are unable to do for themselves. 

Even where there is no precedent to point 
the way. 

Difficult problems demand forthright 
action. 

Not the aimless shuttle of delegations, 
task-forces, clinical studies, reports, and in- 
spiring statements. y: 

Local governments are working to “hold the 
line” on one hand, while their industrial 
development committees try to woo new 
industries by offering every cooperation 
within their limited powers. 

State governments are waking up to the 
problem. 

While the Federal Government elects to 
do... nothing. 

It is so concerned with “big issues” that 
it has no time to bother with the “the little 
people“ of its own country, who live in dis- 
tressed areas. 

“Start at the top” is the new slogan, and 
help will trickle down ... somewhere, some- 
how. 

“Let nature take its course.” 

“Survival of the fittest.” 

Look at the relics in the West . . mush- 
room mining communities that had their 
day. The rickety buildings managed to sur- 
vive, but not a dog or cat inhabits their 
emptiness. 

New England communities are not in this 
will-o'-the-wisp category. They were bullt 
by laborious work and child labor and pro- 
duction that was enormously profitable ... 
to a few. 

Absentee owners. . who took out much 
but gave back too little in research, moderni- 
gation, alert and understanding manage- 
ment. They are the ghosts whose mistakes 
still haunt us. ; 

The Indian summer of New England is 


gone. 

So is the winter... but not of our dis- 
content. 

Misguided Federal policies... that, in 
later days . . siphoned resources from New 
England to build up other areas, have weak- 
ened us... and provoked us. 

Now the wheel turns. 

We demand recognition of our loss... 
and Federal assistance to bring growth in- 
dustries here. z 

Assistance . . not dependence, 

For American independence had its begin- 
nings here. We gave much ... perhaps too 
much. . . by transfusion that made other 
regions of our country strong. 

In our present plight, we cannot be ex- 
pected to go on sacrificing for the Nation 
„and the world... without alternat- 
ing help for ourselves. 

“Business is good. The United States is 
prosperous. So many people are working. 
All the economic indicators predict that this 
may be the second-best year in our economic 
history.” you are prompted to answer by 
those who give you expert counsel in the 
White House. 

That may be true... for the Nation. | 

It does not, however, provide jobs and in- 
come and fulfillment for the thousands of 
long unemployed in the depressed mill cities 


of New England. 

“Don't use that word depressed.“ It 
might scare other people.” 

But the jobless men and women... don't 
they count? 

Must they remain mute... Waiting » s.e 
for the ‘trickle-down’ to come? 

Mills have closed. Mills are moving out. 

Wer. the affected people... have 
done everything humanly possible on the 
local level to lift ourselves by our own boot- 
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straps ... before we appealed to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“But what can the Government at Wash- 
ington do? We must think of the overall 
national interest, and avoid favoring any 
one section of the country” is the evasive 
answer we receive. 

Ignoring the fact that sectionalism ... 
for many years... has, and is, wangling 
special sectional benefits for other parts of 
the country, financed in part, by tax-reve- 
nues from New England.’ 

On April 4, 1950... as spokesman for 
the area of most critical unemployment in 
the United States. . Congressman THOMAS 
J. Lane. made an appeal to “Route United 
States Purchasing to Jobless Areas.” 

Sectional opposition blocked effective Im- 
plementation of such a policy. 

It blocked efforts to stockpile woolen- 
worsted goods. It opposed changes in the 
national law governing collective bargaining. 
It was adamant against any upward revision 
in the minimum wage, et cetera. 

And the White House? 

It promised help... and gave none. 

Are the desperate problems of depressed 
One-industry communities to be written off 
as insignificant? 

“Government must not interfere” comes 
the feeble echo from Washington. 

But... we remember .. . the efforts to 
increase employment in other nations with 
our own money ... to the tune of billions 
given outright. 

When it comes to helping our Own n 
that's a different story. 

“But... what can the United States 
Government do?“ 

Plenty. 

It can inaugurate s program of public 
works to stimulate employment in those 
communities classified as distress areas, as 
an emergency measure. 

It can summon the best brains in the 
country ...at once... to devise means 
of promoting revival in those communities 
that must make a transition in their econo- 
mries. To attract new industries in place 
of the old ones that have died, or have moved 
away, to diversify. 

A nation that can marshal the intelligence 
and the resources to develop the terrifying 
power of fission .. . and fusion .. . has no 
excuse for falling to help in solving much 
easier economic problems. 

“Legislation .. legislation . . we must 
move through channels and that takes time“ 
come the thin, piping voices from Wash- 
ington. 

Four years have passed, and tens of thou- 
sands are still unemployed. 

Delay. . . indecision ... indifference .. e 
won't provide productive jobs for the unem- 
ployed that will enable them to earn the 
most precious reward of all... human dig- 
nity. 

“. .. endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights 

The right.. . in 1954... among other 
rights. . . of working for a living. 

A job. 

That is all. 

In this land dedicated to freedom of op- 
portunity. 

“Don't rock the boat.” 3 

“Things may get back to normal.” 

Not forward to better days... for all. 

The privileged ... the pussyfooters ... 
the people in comfortable circumstances 
+ «+ Who never knew the gnawing insecurity 
of the jobless . . . are shocked by any sug- 
gestion of direct measures by Government to 
relleve unemployment. 

“It is not the businesslike approach,” they 
Bay. 

Forgetting that human beings are the first 
and most important fact of life. Not Inked- 
in figures on an economic chart. 


Mr. President... 
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As the chosen leader of the greatest nation 
on earth, blessed with abundant know-how 
and means, you have tremendous power at 
your disposal. 

Not to order, or command. .. but to sug- 
gest, advise, and ask. 

American industry will spend billions of 
dollars this year, and next, and on... into 
the future. New plants. New equipment. 
Branching out ... dispersing ... to be near 
populous markets.. . avoiding the mistake 
of ‘putting all their eggs in one basket’. . . 
of concentrating their production in any 
one State or one industrial community. 

We are not asking for a dole. 

Merely an opportunity to work, and pro- 
duce, and provide for our families so that 
we will not have to face ... the worry in 
their eyes. 

And feel that In some way beyond our con- 
trol... we have failed them. 

We petition you, therefore, to initiate a 
program to help communities that are going 
through the trying experience of economic 
readjustment. 

Contact every industry in the whole United 
States that is planning to...expand. Urge 
them to locate in labor-surplus areas, where 
trained workers are eager to join with them 
in productive teamwork. American industry 
has a duty to the Nation, as well as to itself. 
Blight ...in any area... is a threat to the 
future of our free-enterprise system. 

With the prestige of your high office... 
you can set in motion untapped reserves of 
ingenulty ...and... cooperation. 

In every crisis, our Nation has been blessed 
with Presidents who, because they never lost 
sight of the human element that is at the 
heart of every major problem ... met the 
challenge of creative leadership. 

You now occupy that position of... res- 
ponsibility. 

The time for dynamic and constructive 
action is long overdue, Mr. President. 

- Anxiously yours 
THE UNEMPLOYED or "DISTRESSED AREAS,” 
Through Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 


Decreasing Highway Fatalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, traffic 
fatalities in this country exceeded 
deaths incurred in the Korean fighting. 
Unfortunately the all-too-frequent oc- 
currence of fatal automobile accidents in 
every community in our country has 
dulled our senses to the frightful cost in 
human lives that traffic is taking. Ihave 
dealt with this problem in House Resolu- 
tion 45, which I introduced on January 
5, 1953, and which calls for an investiga- 
tion by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of auto- 
mobile accident rates and fatalities, 
State laws reculating the operation of 
motor vehicles and motor carriers, auto- 
mobile liability and insurance rates, and 
measures which the Federal Govern- 
ment should take in an effort to reduce 
automobile accidents, standardize laws 
and regulations, and improve safety. 
Appended is an article by the distin- 
guished president of Markel Service, 
Inc., safety engineers, which offers some 
solution to cut the traffic death toll: 
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Memo ro THE PRESIDENT: How To CUT THE 
TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL 
(By Irvin S. Markel as told to Oscar Schisgall) 

There is a legislative program, I am con- 
vinced, by which we can save a great num- 
ber, possibly half, of the 38,000 American 
lives lost annually in automobile crashes; 
and no time could be more appropriate than 
this to speak of it. 

President Eisenhower has called a National 
Highway Safety Conference to begin in Wash- 
ington this Wednesday, February 17. At this 
conference all 48 States will be represented; 
eminent men and women will discuss the 
problem of educating America in concepts of 
safe driving. 

Surely it is important to speak of good 
roads, adequate lighting, uniform traffic sig- 
nals, safety glass, and all the rest. A dis- 
cussion of this kind is invaluable. 

But talk alone will not save lives. To be 
truly effective, the delegates will have to 
insist on an action program. 


AFTER THE SPEED PROBLEM 


The first part of that program is one that 
there can't be any argument about. As long 
as 3 out of 10 automobile deaths are cause 
by speeders, speeding must be the first con- 
cern of the conference. It has the right— 
indeed, the obligation—to demand that the 
speed laws already on the books be rigidly 
enforced. 

“If the 48 States really enforced their exist- 
ing speed laws,” a distinguished traffic engl- 
neer has told me, “this Nation could save 
10,000 lives a year.” And I agree with him. 
Not to enforce speed laws is a matter of 
criminal neglect, It is, in fact, mass homi- 
cide. 

But having recognized this, the conferenc® 
can—and I hope it will—go further. It can 
point to the only two areas of danger not 
now covered by adequate legislation. After 
working with the causes of automobile deaths 
for 26 years and helping to reduce them by 
more than 50 percent in one area of traffic, 
am persuaded of this: Any traffic safety 
action program, to be really constructivé 
must include legislation in every State of 
the Union on at least two major points. 

The two laws we need are these: 

1. The compulsory periodic inspection of 
all motor vehicles. 

2. Limiting the issuance of drivers’ license? 
to those Individuals who are completely 
qualified to drive and who have reached an 
age of moral responsibility. 

Why do I believe that it is essential for 
every one of the 48 States to enact such laws? 

The answer is that America's drivers do 
not recognize State boundaries. In their 
45 million passenger cars and 9 million trucks 
they travel everywhere, going from State to 
State as casually as they go from street to 
street. In the tourist areas like Tellowstone 
National Park, or on any of the great 
country highways, you are likely to see licensé 
plates from every corner of the land, an 
often from every single State. 

When summer comes, 80 percent of all v8 
cation travel in the United States, ng 
to the American Automobile Association, 4 
done by automobile. 

Eleven percent of all traffic accident} 
everywhere in the United States, invol 
drivers who have left their own States. t 
some regions the ratio is much higher. rei 
year in New Jersey 20.5 percent of all fa 
automobile accidents involved out-of-Sta 
drivers. In Connecticut it was 18 percent. 

Your State may have the best traffic la 
in the world; yet this will mean little if 50 
roads are cluttered with incompetent drivers 
from other States. 

That is why I say safety legislation must Pê 
national in scope. The effectiveness of | 
two-point legislative program the conferen”, 
would do well to demand—compulsory m- 
spection of motor vehicles and the inte 
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dent issuance of licenses—is assured by the 
teachings of experience. 
Such a program has drastically reduced the 
ath rate and the accident rate in at least 
one case where it has been put into effect. 
INSIDE STORY 
As a director of Markel Service, Inc., I know 
the inside story of this decrease in accidents, 
For 26 years Markel Service has studied and 
entorced high safety standards on all the 
000 trucks insured by the American Fidel- 
tty & Casualty Co. It has operated under 
precise action program I commend to 
the attention of the National Highway Safety 
Inference. It has insisted that all its in- 
ed vehicles be periodically inspected for 
anical defects; it has also insisted on 
Nalntaining high standards for drivers—and 
this includes, as far as habitual speeders go, 
the revocation of the right to drive. 


u de result? Year after year in the case 


| e of insured vehicles we watch, 


accident frequency rate has been cut to 
be. than half oi the national rate. 
There is no reason why similar results can- 
be achieved on a nationwide scale by 
Nelaly applying the same safety standards to 
American cars and drivers. 
wa onsidering the fact that every sane citizen 


1 gy to reduce the number of traffic deaths, 
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incredible that only 14 States now in- 
on the inspection of motor vehicles for 
al defects. What can possibly be 
with requiring cars to have such 
as good brakes, good lights, strong 
ins on steering wheels? 
ONE-THIRD CUT 
+ Eliott Daniels, chief of the inspect- 
bureau of the State of New Jersey, re- 
that in 1937, before his state began 
Ng cars, its automobile death total 
278. The following year, with com- 
inspection in force for the first time, 
of such deaths was reduced to 
cut of approximately one-third. 
ever since, Mr. Daniels adds, New Jer- 
fatality trend has been downward. He 
compulsory car inspection a primary 
“guard against automobile acidents. 
Massachusetts tried inspection on a vol- 
basis in 1926, found it so effective 
in 1929 laws were passed to make it 
— . Since then the State have never 
N the regulation. The only change it 
in 1935 was to insist on 2 inspections 
instead of 1. And Massachusetts has 
Of the best safety records in the country. 
INSPECTION DID IT 


— has kept its statistics on a 
tage basis. In 1932, when it first be- 
n Sompulsory inspection of cars, 12 per- 
Wit Of all fatal accidents could be traced 


He df 


at 
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Rta anical defects. But by 1952 this 
Taig e figure had been cut to 1.8 percent. 
8 accomplished by rigid inspection. 
tay ally, my own State of Virginia had 698 
8 deaths in 1931. We had no car 
Aat on up to that year. But in 1933, our 
Wed n year of such precautions, we re- 
Can fatalities to 569—saving 129 lives. 
hae we ignore the fact that of the 5 
ty, With the highest motor-yehicle death 
outh Carolina, Nevada, Kentucky, 
tea Mexico, and Arizona—4 do not period- 
bay inspect their automobiles? The fifth 
8 Mexico, does provide for such 
by fons; but it offsets this advantage 
indulging in another kind of reckless- 
* 14 It grants its children driving licenses 


WHAT AGE? 

Aer we hit a contested point: At what 
Ph it safe to have a driving license? 

obile insurance companies, having 
tq actuarial studies of the risk involved, 
Mm nemselves compelled to charge higher 
%& “um rates to families with teen-age 
deer. There Is also to be remembered the 
that the State with the lowest rates of 
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automobile fatalities—Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and, 
technically not a State, the District of 
Columbia—do not issue a driver's license 
to anybody under the age of 16. 

The simple truth is that children of 14 
and 15—eligible to drive in 9 States—have 
not yet had time to learn what they should 
know about driving and traffic regulations. 
Courses in the subject are given at the high- 
school level, and at 14 most youngsters have 
just entered high school. Besides, one finds 
it hard to believe that a child of 14 has 
learned ali there is to know about his re- 
sponsibility to society. 

Though minors may comprise a small por- 
tion of our more than 60 million licensed 
drivers. in 1952 some 800,000 boys and girls 
under 18 were involved in traffic accidents. 
Almost 2,000 of them were killed, 


ABOVE AVERAGE 


Mr. William H. Brewster, manager of the 
automobile division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, has issued a report 
that is well worth study. It shows why in- 
surance companies raise their premium rates 
in families with very young drivers. In fact, 
the National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers is much more conservative than I am; it 
lists all people under 25 in its lowest-age 
group. And it reports that their frequency 
of fatal accidents is 62.4 percent above the 
national a . In nonfatal accidents 
they are 37.1 percent above the national 
average. 

In the State of New York the accident 
rate is even more astonishing. 

This State made an independent study of 
young drivers in 1947, and results have not 
changed significantly since then. 

In New York the youthful group had 97.9 
percent more fatal accidents than the State's 
average; 65.3 percent more than average in 
nonfatal accidents. 

And a few years ago, in 1948, the National 
Safety Council reported that though the 
youngest age group comprised only 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's drivers, they were in- 
volved in 11,400, or 31 percent, of the fatal 
auto accidents. 

It's a sobering record. Many of the ex- 
perts who have observed young drivers have 
formed the firm conviction that the mini- 
mum age limit should be raised. Commis- 
sioner MacDuff, of New York's bureau of 
motor vehicles, declares, “We feel that under 
the age of 16 no driver has attained the ma- 
turity and self-discipline he needs to be a 
safe risk on our roads.“ 

Deputy Registrar Bonzagni, of Massachu- 
setts’ Motor Vehicle Bureau, not only sup- 
ports this view; he adds that in his own 
State, which has never issued a license to 
anyone under 16, the public pressure today 
is to raise the age limit to 18. Over in 
Pennsylvania, the deputy commissioner for 
insurance, Luther Williams, his approved a 
new high-rate insurance premium to be ap- 
plied to the youngest age group of drivers. 

ANOTHER DANGER 


But extreme youth is by no means the only 
danger to be considered in our licensing prac- 
tices. Another is this: 

We assume that a person who has once 
received a license to drive is thereafter quali- 
fied forever. All he need do is pay a small 
annual renewal fee to guarantee his right. 

What of the drivers who develop physical 
defects as they grow older? Impaired eye- 
sight, perhaps? Bad hearing? In defense 
of our own well-being all of us ought to be 
required to take periodic reexaminations— 
say every 5 years. 

After all, licensing is a matter of life and 
death. We had better keep age limits and 
other considerations at the highest possible 
level. 

There are some hazards to safe driving— 
weather, for instance, or the density of holl- 
day traffic—about which the President’s Con- 
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ference can do little. But in recommending 
a legislative program such as I have outlined, 
it can do the Nation a great service. 
INTERSTATE EFFORT 

Admittedly such a program will require 
decisiveness throughout the country. Every 
State legislature will have to cooperate. But 
if we can eliminate a great portion of the 
38,000 automobile deaths we suffer annually, 
if we can reduce that awesome number of 
18 million drivers who had traffic accidents 
last year—almost 1 driver out of every 3— 
then it is surely worth an interstate effort. 

What happens in the future is up to the 
legislatures of the 48 States. As a first step, 
the President's National Highway Safety 
Conference must call on them for action. 


Low-Cost Public Housing and Slum 
Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a recent address 
by the Honorable Charles E. Slusser, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration. Mr. Slusser's speech 
deals with low-cost public housing and, 
in particular, with the approach to slum 
clearance by Kansas City, Mo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On August 7, 1952, the Kansas City Star 
commented on the good news that a third 
low-rent public housing project had just 
been approved. 

“Kansas City,” said the Star, is on the 
way toward conquering blight.” 

The truth of that statement stands before 
us today—Guinotte Manor. Kansas City is 
indeed on the way to a cleaner, safer, 
healthier city. Here is the milestone to 
prove it. 

1 extend my congratulations to your city 
government and to the Housing Authority 
of Kansas City for the alertness, the vigor, 
and the tenacity that translate vision into 
fact. Equally, I congratulate the people of 
Kansas City for providing the civic spirit 
that stares a problem in the eye and does 
something about it. 

For me, this privilege of congratulating 
you was well worth the time and trouble to 
come here from Washington—it will com- 
pensate even for the prospects of going back, 

Many of you may not realize that had it 
not been for fast and aggressive teamwork 
by your city officials and your housing au- 
thority, there would be no dedication cere- 
mony here today. There would be no Gui- 
notte Manor. And 454 Kansas City families 
would be going home tonight to miserable 
shacks—to the sickness,- and despair, and 
danger of slum life. Instead, the teamwork 
succeeded, and the Guinotte Manor project 
survived a sharp curtailment in the Nation's 
low-rent housing The soundness 
of your planning, the urgency of your need, 
and the fact that your housing authority and 
your city were ready to go were the decisive 
factors. As a result, these 454 families have 
been given a lasting transfusion of hope for a 
healthier, safer, and more useful life. 

I served as mayor of @ large city for 10 
years, and before that I had spent nearly as 
long in other city work. So, I can appre- 
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ciate the satisfaction and pride that Mayor 
Kemp and the city council must be feeling 
today. I am aware, too, that the unpaid, 
unselfish services of your Housing Commis- 
sioners are built into this project as surely 
as are the bricks, the steel, and the concrete, 
I say it is a magnificent—a thrilling—thing 
that in this day of preoccupation with mate- 
rial rewards, so many have given so freely 
of their time, their judgment, and their 
enthusiasm for an ideal. Your citizens, I 
am sure, are motivated not so much by the 
detailed advantages of slum clearance—such 
as would be revealed by studies of taxes 
versus municipal services—as by the basic 
desire to live in a clean, progressive city. 
You have watched with growing alarm the 
deterioration of this and other neighbor- 
hoods. The forces of decay were multiply- 
ing. Then, you acted. You here in Kansas 
City took the initiative through your elected 
officials and through your local housing au- 
thority. And the Federal Government ex- 
tended a helping hand—and only a helping 
hand, It was, and is, your own undertaking. 
You took on a job—a long, hard job—and 
even with the fine start you've made here in 
Kansas City, you've hardly begun it, 

Happily, I believe I can offer you more than 
congratulations. I also can give you a little 
cheer and comfort from the experiences of 
other towns trying to fight their way out of 
their slums, And I know whereof I speak. 
Last fall I went slumming—on one of the 
most prolonged slumming expeditions any- 
body ever undertook—30,000 miles plus of 
travel, and the farther I went the worse it 
got. I returned to Washington more than 
ever convinced that a slum Is like a man who 
falls down and breaks a leg, is robbed while 
he's helpless, catches pneumonia while he's 
lying there, and tries to cheer himself up 
with a bottle of whiskey. In short, he is in 
bad shape. No single remedy is going to 
make a sprightly citizen out of him. It's 
the same way with a slum. Any of a number 
of disasters can strike the first blow, then 
troubles multiply—not just more of the 
same trouble, but new and different troubles. 
And each new affliction adds to the cost and 
diminishes the income of the diseased area. 

I don't intend to discuss all the diseases 
or all the remedies—and some mighty 
strange magic potions that have been sug- 
gested. But I can say with solid assurance 
that low-rent public housing has proved a 
realistic and practical remedy for one of the 
slum ailments. This is the immediate care 
of families not now able to afford decent 
housing. I grant that it is not as desirable 
as a home of your own. I believe with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that needed progress can 
best be made by full and effective utilization 
of our competitive economy with its vast 
resources for building and financing homes 
for our people. However, until the gap be- 
tween building costs and the incomes of the 
least able to pay is effectively bridged, pub- 
lic housing offers the cheapest practical solu- 
tion for this phase of the fight on slums. 
At least, until other and better solutions can 
assure that the problem is met, a public 
housing program is vital. It is for this rea- 
son that the President has recommended 
35,000 units of new public housing for each 
of the next 4 years. That is a compromise 

between what we need and what is 
feasible from the standpoint of sound Gov- 
ernment fiscal policy. 

Opponents have pointed out that low- 
rent public housing, such as Guinotte Manor, 
is a Government handout. Ina very narrow 
sense they are right. A hand is extended 
and it holds money. But the hand holds 
comparatively little money, and it buys a 
great deal—a life filled with new hope for 
more than a million Americans and the res- 
cue of large and important areas of our 
cities. The $40 million subsidy for public 
housing is hardly exorbitant, We spend 
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more than ten times as much in subsidy 
for highways, nearly six times as much for 
rivers and harbor work, more than twice as 
much to help out on the school lunch pro- 
gram, and more than one and a half times 
as much for our few Indians. Expressed 
another way, a man making $4,000 paid only 
11 cents in income tax this past March 15 
for public housing. What the critics over- 
look is that the handout buys a bargain— 
in civic health, in the protection of our urban 
investment, and in the rescue of our fellow 
human beings. 

From the standpoint of the city served— 
and I know that Kansas City is no excep- 
tion—public housing is plain good business. 
I am well aware of the charges from certain 
quarters that public housing is creeping 
socialism. I am equally aware that for citi- 
zens to act in behalf of their cities is noth- 
ing more than an old-fashioned capitalistic 
custom. The institution of the American 
city goes back to the earliest colonial days. 
It is an integral part of our Republican sys- 
tem of government, And citizens are neither 
creeping nor socialistic when they try to 
prevent their cities from running down at 
the heels—particularly when there is no in- 
fringement on local initiative and local 
authority. 

Nevertheless, we do join our critics in 
looking forward to the time when the job 
can be done adequately by private funds, just 
as it is now being done by contract with 
private firms, The important thing is that 
the fight on slums go forward by the best 
Means we can muster—and the best means 
are not tomorrow's earnest hopes but today’s 
available weapons. Public housing ls such a 
weapon, 

I have said that public housing—such as 
Guinotte Manor here—is good business not 
only from a human and civic standpoint but 
from a cold-blooded financial viewpoint. A 
recent study of all slums and blighted areas 
in the country showed they comprise one- 
fifth of our metropolitan areas, And into 
this one-fifth of our cities is packed a third 
of the urban population, a good third (35 
percent) of the fires, nearly half of the major 
crimes (45 percent), an even half of the ar- 
rests, more than half (55 percent) of the 
juvenile delinquency, and 60 percent of the 
tuberculosis. Or, to total up this unhappy 
Picture, slums account for 45 percent of 
city service costs—and pay Just 6 percent of 
its real estate taxes. - 

I think that will answer the question of 
who has been paying the preponderant cost 
of the slums. The rest of the taxpayers. I 
wonder if that could be the creeping social- 
ism, Personally, I say it’s better to get these 
blighted areas back in shape—so that they 
cease to be ratholes down which city reve- 
nues are poured. 

I would like to suggest to the Kansas City 
Star that a reporter be asigned to write a 
first birthday story on Guinotte Manor. I 
suggest that his article compare the income 
which the city will receive during the year 
from the housing project as contrasted to 
that received from the former slum prop- 
erty. I would recommend further that a 
comparative study be made of the cost in 
city services for the same area. I am con- 
fident the comparison will reveal the solid 
value of this project to your city—not simply 
in terms of social betterment but in terms 
of city revenue. 

It Is altogether likely that your experience 
will parallel that of Louisville, Ky. There, 
the slum property on which 6 housing proj- 
ects now stand paid some $40,000 a year in 
taxes as slums, By contrast, after the proj- 
ects were erected, payments to the city 
totaled more than twice as much, At the 
same time, fire calls were reduced by 90 per- 
cent, criminal and juvenile court cases 
dropped to a third, and requirements for 
dependent children fell off to less than 14 
percent, The Louisville Courier-Journal 
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summed up the story in these words: The 
record shows that the public-housing proj“ 
ects, far from being a burden to city tax“ 
payers, are one of the most profitable inves 
ments that taxpayers could ask.” 

I am confident that Guinotte Manor will 
return the same kind of benefits to 
City. 

Another criticism we hear is that pubilé 
housing depresses adjoining property values 
I suppose that would be quite true if 
project were to be located, say, in the middl? 
of your Country Club Plaza. But it def 
nitely is not true of projects in blighted 
areas. On the contrary, experience over * 
country has demonstrated beyond any dou” 
that the value of surrounding property In 
creases. In studies of two cities on the wer 
coast, for example, we found that in an ares 
12 blocks adjacent to one project, there wi 
a 112-percent increase in assessed sod 
values. while in the other city, land witb!# 
a 1-mile radius of a project increased most 
in value proportionately than any other 
residential area in the city. But I sha? 
belabor the point; it should be obvious that 
improving the health, safety, a 

and moral character of a neighborhood aoe 
not depress property values. 

It is extremely important, however, to oe 
member one thing about public h 
it is not the solution to slums. It is on 
part of the answer. Prevention of slum 
blight cannot be accomplished with d 
mite and a steam shovel, and a new 00% 
struction job. Even as fine a job as Guinot 
Manor here. The truth is that public hou” 
ing is just one phase of the repair. wo% 
necessary to rescue a neighborhood. ToS 
are other phases; construction of low e” 
private housing, timely repairs of border!!! 
homes, proper planning to avoid ove 
ing, and above all—strict enforcement 
laws designed to prevent the development 
slums, w 

President Eisenhower's Advisory Com™ 
tee completed a thorough and compre Ne- 
sive study of slums and found that the 
tion's cities have been sliding into sl 
slowly, steadily. Over the country, too 
city ordinances designed to halt the 
have been slowly, steadily ignored. 
Committee said: “Slums do not just happii 
They are the product of neglect by maš 
lords, by tenants, and by all of us who put 
the communities in which slums exist. ec! 
above all else, they are the product of nee g 
by city governments.” I say that this 
steady slide into slums can be halted pa 
the sand of determination. The same row! 
that is bringing Kansas City on the 

to 
m 


a 


back to civic health, 

Legislation now before Congress calls of 
an all-out attack on the slum cancer es 
into the Nation's $500 billion investment y, 
urban real property. Eating faster every og 
And this is why the legislation is no „ 
gap measure, It is a call to every slum -den, 
aged city in the country to quit f00 is 
around with half-way, half-hearted attomh y 
And to those cities able to demons o$ 
they really mean business and are tacks 
their own job as {t should be tackled -a 
determined to eliminate the causes of 8! 
as well as their effects—to them the 
Government would lend a strong hand. d 
I believe Kansas City has this kind y 
spirit. And Guinotte Manor here ye 
from a site where a hundred years ag? et 
old Guinotte homestead commanded Lell 
of a young and vigorous settlement 1" 
like its namesake, look out on a vista of 
proving civic health and vitality. ing 

The people who live here will be 10 
the first step to regain their birthright df 
decent home of their own. And in nate 
this, I am voicing more than a pious of? 
Our experience has shown that roughly ing 
fifth of all families who leave public ho’ 
are people who have graduated, economia 
to the point where they can buy dec“ 


het oe who go into the decent rental mar- 
of pos Well. In some cases, the proportion 
graduates has been even higher. In Chi- 
tor example, three-fourths of the origi- 
tenants of the three oldest projects grad- 
into substantial private housing. It is 
nd of regeneration and ambition that 
US, Who are most concerned with the 
It rage the greatest satisfaction. 

Rotana, conviction that public housing is 
d never should be—a substitute for 
te housing. God forbid that an apart- 
in a Public-housing project should 
Instean o goal of aspiration for any family. 
let us thing of public housing only 
the RAN Step out of the slough of despair— 
step up from the quicksand of a 
Tegain Let the families who are rescued here 
the health and the capacity and the 
be in mia each his own castle. Let 
tow e heritage 

ot all e up toward th E 


for the Creation of a New 11th Circuit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


Iy OF CALIFORNTA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
w Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


T have Nds. Mr. Speaker, today 
Provide produced H. R. 8727, a bill to 
cult. for the creation of the 11th cir- 
requ legislation was introduced at 
Nan of k of Chief Judge William Den- 
1 wish € ninth circuit. 
Doing to place in the Record at this 
ot thes resolution of the circuit judges 
tuit po udicial Council of the Ninth Cir- 
i was adopted on March 31, 
T resolution follows: 
ern TION OF THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL OF THE 
Mey o 07T FOR THE CREATION OF A New 
— AND FOR THE CREATION OF 
JUDGES ron THE 9TH AND liTH 
Donn To Retirye THE Gross WRONG 
"mn. Irs Present THOUSAND AND CON- 
8 PARTIES LITIGANT 
the nint the long continued migration to 
own by Circuit's States on the Pacific coast 
Neal the following table: 


on gain, continental United States 


United States less 


Ninth circult 


ninth circuit 
Per- | Per- 
Severn Population on cent Population 
— — 
2 S 194, 121, 103 
822 et II. 427, uw . 1 242. 176 
a S e 11.8 | 13,879,827 
The == = 
ar — .. 1 120, 242,176 
in — — — -| 113071, 44 
W ns es em 
= i a tee: — 
— — N. l. 
Wre L 195 || . 751, 425 
n. dan. 2 74 so7 20 4145 14,819, 910 
fen nne 
rea — 8,180,180 J — N 7 O86 
fain 


1,779,015 | 4.3 | 13.8 


tim 
Ry Ai Erra anane pith fewer babies and less migra- 
t hi 
the other pit ork i igher than for 
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has reached the point where between 1940 
and 1953 it was upward of 6,800,000 people, 
one of the largest migration increases in 
the recent history of the Western World; 
and 

Whereas the Census Bureau states that 
the ninth circuit’s population since then and 
now is increasing at even a higher rate; and 

Whereas the Judicial Conference of the 
United States was created by Congress to 
advise it on the need of the Federal courts 
by the last paragraph of title 23, United 
States Code, section 331; and 

Whereas on the 508 docketings in the Court 
of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit in the cal- 
endar year 1953, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States recommended to the Con- 
gress the creation of 2 additional perma- 
nent circuit judgeships and 1 temporary 
judgeship for that circuit which would raise 
its membership to 12 circuit judges; and 

Whereas the docketings for the 6 months 
ending December 1, 1953, are 292, or at an 
annual rate of 584, requiring 13 permanent 
circuit Judges; and 

Whereas the cases pending on January 1, 
1951, were 283 and on January 1, 1952, rose 
to 335 and on January 1, 1953, rose to 401 
and on January 1, 1954, rose to 557; that is 
to say, this year began with enough cases 
ahead of them for a year’s work for 12 judges, 
to which must be added at least the 508 
docketings of 1953, or a total of work before 
the court for 1954 of 1,065 cases; and 

Whereas, even with 12 judges for the whole 
year 1954, disposing of 45 cases each, or a 
total of 540 cases, there would be pending 
at the end of the year 525 cases; and 

Whereas, but for the wrongful practice of 
adding to our court by taking district judges 
from their waiting litigants, these arrearages 
would have been considerably higher; and 

Whereas, excluding the preferred habeas 
corpus, criminal, and NLRB cases, there are 
401 cases pending, the great majority of 
which will not be decided for 2 years after 
docketing; of these, 192 are cases involving 
the United States and its agencies and 209 
are those of private parties; and 

Whereas the wrong done by such delays to 
the administration of the Government of 
the United States is obvious. In private 
cases such delays force the man, having 
judgment against a corporation for the loss 
of his leg and ability to earn a living. to 
settle on the terms of his prosperous oppo- 
nent while a businessman having won below 
a suit against him for $100,000 still has his 
bank credit cut for that amount during ap- 
peal, likely to cause his bankruptcy; and 

Whereas it will require 11 permanent cir- 
cuit judges and a twelfth temporary circuit 
judgeship to clear these arrearages and keep 
current the work of the court; and 

Whereas the 12 Judgeships which the Judl- 
cial Conference advises Congress are neces- 
sary to serve the litigants of the present 
Ninth Circuit constitute too unwieldly a 
body to sit en banc and in sitting in divi- 
gions of three, with its scores of variations 
of participant judges, most likely to produce 
conflicting decisions; and 

Whereas the litigants of the continuing 
population increase by migration and birth 
will soon require a 13th judge and soon 
thereafter a 14th Judge; and 

Whereas the docketings for the calendar 
year 1953 show the new 11th circuit will re- 
quire 4 circuit judges and the 9th circuit 7 
permanent judgeships and a temporary 
judgeship; and 

Whereas there are now full accommoda- 
tions of chambers in the 2 circuits for the 
judges of the 2 courts; and 

Whereas unless the circuit is divided, the 
2 judgeships recently created by Congress 
and the additional 3 new judgeships recom- 
mended by the judicial conference will re- 
quire the heavy expense of constructing 
chambers totaling 15 rooms in the Post Office 
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Building in San Francisco, plus the heavier 
expense of building or renting 15 offices for 
the postal officers who will have to be re- 
moved for the chambers for the 5 additional 
judges; and 

Whereas unless the circuit is divided there 
will be the very large expense of constructing 
in the Post Office Building in San Francisco 
a new court room for the en banc sessions 
of 12 judges, shortly to be 13 judges and 
soon more judges; and 

Whereas there are three circuit judges of 
the 9th circuit who, when appointed, were 
residents of the States of the 11th circuit, 
whose stations are now required to be in the 
States of the proposed 9th circuit, some of 
whom may desire to remain there: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress adopt the fol- 
lowing legislation for the creation of such a 
new lith circuit: 


“A bill to provide for the creation of an 
Eleventh Judicial Circuit to be comprised 
of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington, and for the circuit judges 
constituting the ninth and eleventh cir- 
cuits 


“Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 41 
of title 28, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the word ‘eleven’ 
and inserting in leu thereof the word 
twelve.“ 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the portion thereof relating to 
the composition of the Ninth Judicial Cir- 
cuit and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“ ‘Ninth_-............-. Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Guam, Hawaii.’ 


“(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


OO Meventh co oops see Alaska. Idaho, 


“Sec. 2. Section 44 (a) of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is amended as to 
the ninth circuit by striking the word ‘nine’ 
and inserting the word ‘eight’ and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 
“‘Bleventh_..........-.. b Four.“ 


“The first vacancy in the office of curcuit 
judge of the ninth circuit shall not be filled. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 48 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the portion thereof relating to 
the Ninth Judicial Circuit and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


„(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
Weed. Portland. Seattle.“ 

“Sec. 4. Section 1294 (2) of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

%) From the District Court of Alaska 
or any division thereof, to the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eleventh Circuit.’ 

“Sec. 5. (a) Circuit judges who prior to 
their appointment resided in any of the 
States of the lith circuit shall be mem- 
bers of the court of appeals for that circuit, 
provided that any such judge may choose, in 
order of his seniority, to become a member of 
the Court of Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit by giving notice in writing of such 
choice to the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts within 60 
days after this bill is enacted; such seniority 
choice to cease when it would create more 
than 8 judgeships in the ninth circuit. 

“(b) The circuit Judges assigned by this 
section shall retain their relative seniority as 
determined by section 45 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“Sec. 6. Where before the effective date of 
this act any appeal or other proceeding has 
been filed with the Court of Appeals for the 
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Ninth Circuit as constituted before the efec- 
tive date of this act— 

“(1) if any hearing before said court has 
been held in any pending case, or the case has 
been submitted for decision, then further 
proceedings in respect of the case shall be 
had in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been enacted; 
and 

“(2) if no hearing before said court has 
been held in any pending case, and the case 
has not been submitted for decision, then the 
appeal, or other proceeding, together with 
the original papers, printed records, briefs 
filed, and record entries, duly certified, shall, 
by appropriate orders duly entered of record, 
be transferred to the court of appeals to 
which it would have gone had this act been 
in full force and effect at the time such ap- 
peal was taken or other proceeding com- 
menced, and further proceedings in respect 
of the case shall be had in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if the appeal or 
other proceeding had been filed in said court. 

“Sec. 7. This act shall take effect at once 
for the above notice of choice of section 5 
(a), otherwise it shall take effect 60 days 
after the date of its enactment.” 

Dated March 31, 1954. 

This is to certify that the circuit judges 
of the Judicial Council of the Ninth Circuit 
adopted the foregoing resolution at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on March 31, 1954. 

WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge, and Presiding Officer of 
the Council, 

Sam Francisco, CALIF. 


New York Herald Tribune Editorial on 
Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended hereto an editorial from to- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune on the 
wiretapping bill, H. R. 8649: j 

Ma. BROWNELL'S WIRETAPS 


On the subject of wiretapping, there are 
those who hold with the famous dissent by 
Justice Holmes that all of it is dirty business 
that ought not to be condoned. That, how- 
ever, was said long ago in peaceful times that 
were relatively unconcerned about spies and 
national security. It is also an inescapable 
fact that wiretapping has been widely used 
for years as a valuable aid to catching crimi- 
nals. Where careful safeguards have been 
provided against abuses, few or no real 
grounds for complaint have risen. Here in 
New York, where a police officer must first 
obtain authorization from a supreme court, 
the experience through a long test has been 
highly favorable. 

While all this stands well established in 
most of the States, there is a significant dif- 
ference in Federal operation. The act of 
wiretapping is in itself considered legal; the 
FBI does plenty of it. But such evidence is 
inadmissible in Federal courts, for reasons 
that are remote from ethics, morals, or Con- 
stitution, having originated in the Supreme 
Court's interpretation of the communica- 
tions act. In any event, Attorney General 
Brownell wants this changed so that wiretap 
evidence may be presented in cases involving 
national security, This strikes us as justi- 
fiabile, 
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The details of Mr. Brownell’s proposal are, 
however, disturbing. What he wants of 
Congress is a law that the Attorney General 
shall have the sole power of decision when 
and where to tap a telephone. This is a 
sweeping grant that might lead to abuses by 
some future Attorney General. It is a lot 
of authority to give to one man. We should 
prefer the New York system, where a court 
order has to be obtained first. Doubtless Mr. 
Brownell has some good cases that he would 
like to bring out of storage, but the idea of 
legislation that reaches backward is re- 
pugnant. As for the future, a check on rash- 
ness—even so small as that of a court order— 
is a comforting assurance against possible 
excesses, 


Address Delivered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on Benson Day held in Logan, Utah, 
on Saturday, April 3, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BRIGHTER Day FOR DAmYING 


Nearly everyone who has been away likes 
to get back home, Iam no exception. Al- 
though I have traveled many thousand miles 
in all directions, the biggest thrill comes 
when the train or plane heads toward this 
great country—this choice valley—my home. 

Thus I was highly pleased and honored 
to receive your invitation to be here today 
to discuss the future of American agricul- 
ture with you farmers and your representa- 
tives from Utah, Idaho, and other nearby 
States. 

It is not just the tles of home nor a 
geographical location that bind me to this 
area. It is not just the serenity that stems 
from the mountain tops through the val- 
ley—although anyone can use a good meas- 
ure of this after a few months in Washington. 

To me the Cache Valley is a great reser- 
voir of spiritual as well as material bless- 
ings. I roamed this valley as a boy, as a 
student, as a farmer, as a county agent. It 
was in this community that I found my 
choice companion, my great support and in- 
spiration, and the mother of my six chil- 
dren. It was in this area I learned to know 
God and His wonders. Here I first saw evi- 
denced in the lives of my progenitors, neigh- 
bors, and associates the finest characteristics 
of mankind—integrity, courage, thrift, coop- 
eration, and the value of good, hard work. 

This is a heritage that one cannot forget. 
It is a source of continuing strength for 
coping successfully with problems as they 
arrive. 

Viewed objectively, the present problems of 
agriculture seem small in comparison to 
those faced by our fathers and forefathers 
in converting this once desolate area into one 
of abundant agricultural production. 

If God-fearing men could build this val- 
ley into a fertile area for dairying, sugar 
beets, grains, canning crops, beef feeding, 
lamb growing, and other products from the 
land, we of this generation must not back 
away from the realities of agriculture today. 
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We dare not back away if the farmer is t? 
reach his deserved and proper place in ouf 
national economy. 

It seems highly significant, in retrospech 
that our forefathers gloried in hard work 
while drawing liberally upon their prodigious 
spiritual reserves. They were not content to 
place their trust “in the arm of flesh.” 
sought to rely upon their cherished inde 
pendence, their frugality and honest 
nurtured by a kind providence to whose ser v. 
ice they were dedicated, History records that 
the climate was tempered for their sakes a 
their humble, untiring efforts made the des“ 
ert to blossom as the rose.” 

Today, as never before, we need to rededl- 
cate and reconsecrate our lives. Unless 
efforts of our hearts and hands are blessed b 
the God of this land, in vain do they labof 
who attempt to achieve sound and las 
prosperity. May I assure you that no 
subscribes more fully to this principle 
does our devoted President, Dwight D. Eisen“ 
hower. I have been thrilled to hear him re- 
peatedly afirm with Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
that “it must be of the spirit if we are to 
save the flesh.” 

The present problems of agriculture are not 
insurmountable, They are not problems of 
subduing a wilderness to meet the needs of 
hungry nation. No, America is blessed wit? 
fertile soil—and the freedom to develop it 

People of other nations have many ti 
faced the challenge of how to live wit? 
famine. Since the dawn of history, most of 
mankind has been hungry. Even in mod 
times we have seen starvation in many 
of the world. 

A gracious providence has seen fit to spare 
us from this disaster and has instead blessed 
us with an abundance, Our challenge 15 
learn how to use that abundance to meet 
our needs, 0 

It is to the lasting credit ot Amerlc® 
agriculture that we have been able to make 
adjustments not only to meet the needs 
our own country but in times of crisis 
fulfill the needs of a large part of the world 
without sacrificing our inherent freedony 
Yes, farmers and ranchers can be jus 
proud of this record, I am proud of it 
am proud to be associated with our most 
honored and basic industry. I say to yo? 
that our farm people are the salt of x 
earth. God bless our solid people of the 

I am also proud that farmers, throws? 
increased efficiency, have contributed mu? | 
to better living for all Americans. Farmer 
have welcomed and put into use the restig | 
of research that have brought sharp 933 
vances in our economic well-being. In 19, 
the consumer could buy for 18 percent y 
his income the same food that in 19 
cost him 23.8 percent, This is a remar 
achievement. tp? 

But what has been the reward to ded 
farmer? Financially he has been rew 
in reverse. Right now he receives 45 105 
cent of the national food dollar as 
a high of 54 percent in 1945. The farmer yg 
not now receiving his fair share of 1 5 
national income — to say nothing 
reward for outstanding work. ast” 

During the past year the decline in 60 
cultural income has been held to about es 
points. In the 2 years before the p atl? 
administration took office, the parity pÝ 
plunged 16 points. That was in part * 
our predecessors called a fair deal. ned 

We hear a lot of talk about the s0-C® e 
merits of the present farm program. Let am 
ask you: What is so good about a P lol 
under which farm income has declined 
5 out of the past 6 years? What is 30 wit? 
about a program that gluts our markets go" 
price-depressing surpluses? What is 8? wel 
about a program that literaliy robs a far 

nile 


SB 


i 


of some of his traditional markets and * 
them over to less costly substitutes wy 
Government regulation and control 
industry increases? 
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be cranky don’t know. I think it should 
agricul us that the time has arrived for an 
Tightr tural adjustment. How can anyone 
itas ully say that the way out of our prob- 
is to take a bigger dose of the same 

1 am that helped create these problems? 
self-evident that a change for the 

is needed. In some respects it is a 
1 change. It is a change from a 
1 to a peacetime economy. I know 
you join with me in a prayer of thank- 
able 1s, mat under President Eisenhower's 
: leadership an end to the Korean war 
be ore achieved; that our sons can now 
chin, hind a plow instead of behind a ma- 


foe is an achievement that will long be 
that bered. I hope history will also record 

We were prepared to meet the economic 
lens ee Of peace; that we developed a 
tren keyed to the preservation and 
ing ening of peace, rather than continu- 
to „one under which war would be needed 

— away our surpluses. 


tented year the administration pre- 
the G. such a peacetime farm program to 
Congress, It offered a one-package, 


lena Plan to meet our most pressing prob- 
and start us on the road to a stable 
we rous peacetime agriculture. 
Eram Spent a year in developing the pro- 
Only we been interested in meeting 
y the needs directed by expediency, it 
But ooo been produced more rapidly. 
Wanta is not the way the administration 
out n to do the job, We wanted to find 
What kind of a long-range farm pro- 
by fare favored by the farmers themselves. 
leaders Organizations, by farm educational 
We and by every segment of the industry. 
that wre determined to develop a program 
15 n n be best for agriculture and fair 
We ot our people. 
Wheimi ae gratified to learn that an over- 
in & majority wanted to meet the prob- 
the American tradition of free enter- 
They wanted a minimum of Govern- 
Control. They wanted Government 
Ce in research, education and mar- 
They wanted realistic price supports 
help stabilize income. But they 
t to be regimented into a pro- 
which the best they could ex- 
be to sell their products at a 
7 le artificial, Government-supported 
vel at the possible cost of a serious 
in agrarian initiative, resourceful- 
d independence. 
Was 
aid it help shape the ultimate pro- 
t it provided some of the answers to 
*ssional friends of the farmer who 
their success on the political ap- 
meter. 
m atrumental in helping develop our 
al Was the bipartisan National Agri- 
Advisory Commiasion. Here again 
ane a high degree of agreement on 
y Man feature. 
was a program centerin 
d five interrelated points which 1 
€ to review briefly: 
achleven Teater flexibility: This would be 
tuppo a through adoption of flexible price 
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app and a modernized parity formula 
upper to all commodities. These flexible 
Production a help bring about shifts to keep 

K jäs more in line with consumer 
Breater exible supports will result in 
touna 2 Price equality. They encourage 
Mote e management practices and pro- 
ture. Prosperous, sound and free agricul- 


Sec 
To gout. increased domestic consumption: 
SM Dhasis Plish this we are placing greater 
— 2 agricultural marketing services, 
to E food industry with promotion 
to develop 8 more intensive research 
the ttablien ew uses for farm products and 
ing 


3 efficiency throughout 


an important concerted survey. 
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Third, increased foreign consumption: To 
achieve this goal and reverse the recent 
downtrend in exports we are sending foreign 
trade missions to Europe, Latin America, and 
the Far East; improving our service to for- 
eign exporters; finding markets outside the 
normal trade channels through barter and 
acceptance of local currencies; seeking au- 
thority to dispose of $1 billion worth of sur- 
pluses over 3 years to help carry out the 
objectives of American foreign policy. 

Fourth, emergency reserves: We are pro- 
posing to set aside up to $2% billion worth 
of surplus stocks to implement the adjust- 
ment from the old program to the new. 
‘These reserves would be removed from regu- 
lar market channels and held for emergency 
and relief purposes at home and broad. 

Fifth, use of diverted acres: We are work- 
ing on plans to see that acreage not needed 
for major crop production is shifted into new 
or soil-building crops. At present about 25 
million acres are being taken out of produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, and cotton. To help 
ease this squeeze the Department of Agri- 
culture is recommending a $55 million in- 
crease in the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. This increase is being asked in the 
expectation that it probably will be neces- 
sary to impose limitations on the use of 
diverted acres. We want to help farmers care 
for lands being diverted from allotment crops 
and also assist them in making long-term 
adjustments in the interest of greater con- 
servation. 

The heart of this 5-point program is the 
flexibility of price supports as against our 
present unrealistic, high, rigid supports. As 
you probably have heard, this feature also is 
the most controversial. 

Let us ask ourselves why. 

I think it is largely a matter of what might 
be called word appeal. A 90-percent price 
support sounds better than 85 or 80 percent. 
It sounds as if farmers will receive more in- 
come. Whether they actually do or not is 
strictly another matter. The relatively 
favorable prices and incomes of the war and 
postwar period were not the result of price 
supports; inflation, wartime and postwar 
foreign-aid demands were responsible. 

It is sometimes said that everything has 
its price. What I want to emphasize is that 
the price farmers pay for rigid 90-percent 
supports is much too high. Also, the mer- 
chandise is falsely labeled. 

The price you pay for 90-percent supports 
includes loss of markets, severe acreage re- 
duction and price-depressing surpluses. You 
also must pay in actual cash. Obviously, 
as a peacetime measure, these rigid supports 
are economically unsound and indefensible. 

The Government now has more than $614 
billion tied up in price support operations. 
It is your Government. It is your money. 
And once you pay this price you turn around 
and find that you don't have 90 percent of 
parity after all. 

Recent experience is that 90-percent sup- 
ports on wheat return only about 83 percent 
of parity to the farmer. Ninety percent on 
corn yields only about 79 percent. 

The truth is that farm income depends 
far more on general economic conditions 
than on the level of price supports. Dur- 
ing the past-22 years the prices of supported 
and nonsupported commodities have moved 
in a similar manner, Actually the price of 
those commodities without supports has 
been relatively higher than those with sup- 
ports. 

Why should we encourage farmers to pro- 
duce in the hope of receiving 90 percent of 
parity when actually they get considerably 
less? Such action is deceptive and only 
tends to perpetuate surpluses. 

Under the flexible plan, price supports 


would be lowered when surpluses exist and 


thereby stimulate consumption and encour- 
age a shift of production out of surplus crops 
and into those for which there is a more 
active consumer demand. 
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Too long have I worked for the welfare of 
agriculture to condemn it now to a long 
period of surplus production and a continu- 
ation of marketing that finds the Govern- 
ment as the principal buyer. Knowing 
many of you as fellow farmers and as fel- 
low churchmen, I believe you would far 
rather receive full parity in the market place 
than some arbitrarily fixed percentage of 
parity in a Government warehouse, The 
purpose of production is consupmtion. Food 
must be moved into stomachs, not storage. 
Taxpayers should not be loaded with a Gov- 
ernment storage bill of over half a million 
dollars a day. 

Full parity in the market place is the goal 
of the Republican Party. It is my goal. If 
this goal is to be approached under exist- 
ing conditions, we must have greater flexi- 
bility in our farm programs. 

Now I would like to come to grips with one 
of agriculture’s major problems. It is 
dairying—this State’s largest industry. 

Dairymen have seen better days. I am 
confident they will see them again. They 
represent an irreplaceable part of our na- 
tional and agricultural life. Their products 
are vital to the national dlet. 

Dairying is a solid and dependable indus- 
try on which farm families have prospered 
through the years. Perhaps as much as any 
other agricultural enterprise, dairying is 
typical of the family-type farm—the back- 
bone of American agriculture. 

Like some other segments of agriculture, 
however, it is now suffering from production 
and marketing distortions. These distor- 
tions are very real. The time to make the 
necessary adjustments is now, before these 
dislocations become even more serious. 

First we must decide what kind of a dairy 
industry we want. Do we want an industry 
built on a sound and permanent basis, stand- 
ing on its own feet and selling its products 
in a firmly established market? Or do we 
want an industry depending on Government 
subsidy, suffering from artificial price stim- 
ulants and depending on the Government 
as its best customer? 

The decision is clear. I do not want to 
have a part in establishing the dairy cow as a 
subsidized institution. I’m sure you don't 
either. g 

As a step toward cleaning up the problems 
of dairying, I recently came face to face with 
a decision on the level of Government price 
supports for the coming year. The choice 
was not easy to make, But it was a decision 
that had to be based on the long-term wel- 
fare of the industry and the terms of the law, 
When the facts were laid out, the duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture was unmistakable. 

Under the law the Secretary is authorized 
to fix dairy supports at such a level between 
75 and 90 percent of parity as he might de- 
termine necessary to assure an adequate 
supply. 

At the time the decision to reduce these 
supports from 90 to 75 percent was made, 
the Government had in storage more than 
1 billion pounds of dairy products repre- 
senting a whole milk equivalent of more 
than 8 billion pounds. Production, as meas- 
ured by Government purchases, was 
far above consumption. Government stocks 
were increasing daily, even in a period of sea- 
sonally low production. 

Was there any question but that the 75- 
percent support level would yield adequate 
supplies during the marketing year? None 
in the least. 

Was there any question but that a higher 
support would only make more severe the 
problems of the industry? Again the answer 
must be No.“ Therefore, it was necessary 
to fix the support level at 75 percent. It is 
well to keep in mind, however, that this level 
may be moved up during the marketing 
year if conditions warrant, 

On the surface this would appear to be a 
15-point cut. Actually, it is not that much. 
Because of wider marketing margins last 
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year, butterfat supports reflected 87 percent 
of parity to producers and manufactured 
milk supports only 84 percent. Thus the 
drop in supports is only 12 and 9 points 
rather than 15. 

A natural question at this point is: If 90- 
percent supports yielded only 87 and 84 per- 
cont of parity to producers, what assurance 
is there that 75-percent supports will not 
yield 72 and 69? The answer is this: As we 
interpret the law the full 75 percent must 
be reflected in the price to the farmer. We 
shall see that this is done. 

In some places the argument is raised that 
under the administration's program changes 
in supports are supposed to be gradual, This 
is generally correct, But there is no such 
recommendation on dalry products. 

Specifically, the gradual changes are rec- 
ommended for basic commodities, which are 
storable and subject to production limita- 
tlons. Dairy products are perishable—the 
only such commodity upon which price sup- 
ports are mandatory. In addition, we have 
no controls on dairy production. 

There also has been some discussion that 
it is unfair to set dairy supports at 75 per- 
cent while corn is supported at 90 percent 
and other feed grains at 85 percent. This is 
a factor but not as significant as might be 
assumed. 


The feed grains make up only about 11 
percent of the cost of producing milk. Much 
of this grain, of course, is homegrown, mak- 
ing the price factor even less important. In 
addition, the price of corn available in the 
open market is now about 79 percent of 

ty. 

If the solution of the dairy problem lay in 
high and rigid price supports, there should 
be no problem. We have had the high sup- 
ports and they have only made matters 
worse. 

Fortunately, we do not have to look very 
far or hard to find the real trouble spot. This 
is a decline in consumption in the face of 
increased milk production and a decrease in 


Since 1945, the per capita consumption of 
fluid milk and cream in this country has 
dropped 12 percent, or 47 pounds. For the 
same period the consumption of butter fell 
from 10.8 pounds per person to 8.6 pounds, 
or the equivalent of 45 pounds of milk. 

If we look back to 1940, the butter picture 
is even more alarming. Per capita consump- 
tion has been cut in half since that time. 

The tragedy of this drastic loss of a market 
is that many consumers still want butter. 
They are hungry for it. The public is more 
sensitive on butter than on any other food. 
It takes only a mention in the press or on the 
radio of some probable plan to dispose of the 
350 million pounds now in Government stor- 
age to start hundreds of letters pouring into 
my office. 

Iam happy to report that the Department 
expects to announce soon the details of a 
plan to put our huge stocks of butter and 
other dairy products into the hands of con- 
sumers at reduced prices. But this at best 
will be a poor substitute for a normal con- 
sumer market. 

If in the past year we had reached the same 
level of per capita consumption of fluid milk 
and cream as in 1945, we would have used 
seven and a half billion more pounds. This 
would have been nearly equal to all the Gov- 
ernment purchases of dairy products. 

If the full dietary needs of our people were 
being met, we would actually not have 
enough dairy products to meet the demand. 

What is the answer? You know it as well 
as I do. 

We have a product that is the most nearly 
perfect of all foods for children, young peo- 
ple, and adults. We have a tremendous po- 
tential market. Our job is to get out and sell 
this market, 

Let us advertise. Let us merchandise, 
Let us promote. The public must be vigor- 
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ously educated to the value and néccesity of 
dairy products. 

Perhaps some will say—and rightly so— 
that like the horse and water you can lead 
a consumer to milk but you can’t make him 
drink it, I heartily agree. However, our 
job is not to make him drink; our job is to 
make him thirsty—thirsty for milk. Once 
he is thirsty, he will do his own drinking. 

The past year has seen a good start in 
this direction. But there must be a con- 
tinuing effort. It takes time to reverse a 
trend in dietary habits. 

The Department of Agriculture is already 
helping to meet this challenge. Just the 
past week we joined the dairy industry in 
a promotion program that will reach a peak 
during dairy month in June. 

We also began a nationwide educational 
campaign to increase culling of low-produg- 
ing dairy cattle. This culling has been be- 
low normal because of the high support 
prices and relatively low beef prices. Now 
with a strengthening of beef prices and a 
lowering of the dairy supports the culling 
should be stepped up measurably. 

We expect to take additional action later 
on as the need develops. Right now we are 
looking for reduced prices of butter and 
cheese to stimulate consumption. We also 
expect that consumers will have to pay less 
for fluid milk in many marketing areas. 
This should result in greater sales. 

Actually, milk is already a bargain, price 
wise. A research study at Ames, Iowa, shows 
that the value of a quart of milk is now 42 
42 cents. It would cost 42 cents, in other 
words, for the same nutrients from other 
food sources. Since we buy milk at prices 
ranking from 23 to 26 cents, the bargain 
nature of milk is emphatically illustrated, 

If butterfat, however, can't be disposed of 
at profitable prices without selling it to the 
Government, then let’s change to produc- 
ing things that consumers will buy. 

The billions of pounds of milk represented 
by Government holdings of dairy products 
are costly to buy. They are costly to store, 
and sooner or later face spillage. In terms 
of our large and growing population, how- 
ever, they represent little more than 2 or 3 
additional glasses of milk a week per person. 

I firmly believe the dairy industry can turn 
its present marketing problems into oppor- 
tunities for growth and larger income. It 
can build up its markets and cut down the 
present surplus. It can also work for greater 
efficiency through research, 

Too much reliance must not be put on 
price supports alone. The value of supports 
has been small indeed compared to the 
achievements of your own Cache Valley 
Breeding Association and the Cache Valley 
Dairy Association in improving the efficiency 
of dalrymen. Through improved breeding, 
feeding and sanitation you have a per cow 
production nearly double the average for the 
Nation. Through a modern record-keeping 
system that enables herds to be culled prop- 
erly, you have added to this efficiency. The 
benefits from efficient marketing also are 
well known. 

These are factors of real progress the type 
of progress that will help guide the dairy in- 
dustry to a new level of prosperity. It is the 
type of progress that will bulld a stable, pros- 
perous, and free agriculture, which is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the entire Nation. It 
is the type of progress that will enable agri- 
culture to share more abundantly in the 
broad program of this administration for a 
stronger America, 

With the full support of such men as Sen- 
ator WATKINS and Senator BENNETT and Con- 
gressmen STRINGFELLOW and Dawson of this 
State, this program is moving forward. For 
the first time in many years economies are 
being made in the operation of the Govern- 
ment. Taxes are on the way down. In- 
tegrity, efficiency, and loyalty are once again 
becoming the watchword of those who work 
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in government. Personal rights and liberties 
are being accorded full respect. At nearly 
every turn, progress is being made. 

This is a choice land—choice above all 
others. You, and many others like you, 
blessed by the Almighty, have made and kept 
it.so. It will continue to be a land of free- 
dom and liberty so long as we are able to 
advance in the light of sound and enduring 
principles of right. To sacrifice such prin- 
ciples for momentary expediency—often 
selfishly motivated—is to endanger our noble 
heritage. 

I pledge to you and to every farmer in 
America that I will never knowingly advocate 
or support any program or policy which I be- 
lieve is not in the best interests of our 
farmers—regardiess of political pressure. 

I am confident, as we move forward, that 
we shall move forward together. Unitedly 
we may proclaim with Lincoln “that this Na- 
tion, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that this government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.“ 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very interesting address given 
by President James R. Killian, Jr., of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in Boston on March 22, 1954, at the 33d 
annual Massachusetts Safety Council 
Conference. The address of President 
Killian covered three important fields, 
Without disregarding 2 of the 3 fields 
that President Killian discussed, his 
views in the field of military defense is 
of great importance and should be read 
and analyzed closely by every Member 
of Congress and as many of our citizens 
as is possible. In my opinion Dr. Killian 
is one of the greatest authorities in the 
field of science, His knowledge in this 
field is also accompanied by a profound 
knowledge of the military situation ex- 
isting throughout the world, 

The address follows: 

UNIVERSITIES SERVE THE NATION’s SAFETY 

(By James R. Killian, Jr.) 

I join in this conference with enthusiasm 
because I share your conviction that the 
reduction of hazards to health and lite is an 
essential and urgent activity requiring con- 
stant vigilance and an increasingly high 
competence and imagination. The growing 
technological complexity of our working and 
Uving environment requires more advanced 
and comprehensive safety measures as do the 
higher values we place on health and well- 
being. All citizens are indebted to you and 


your profession for your contributions to our 
physical and economic welfare. 

Henry Locke has suggested that I talk to 
you today about the special responsibilities 
of education to protect us against hazards 
both physical and political, I accept his 
suggestion with alacrity because it permits 
me to speak to you authentically out of my 
own experience. I had not thought before 
of colleges and universities as accident-pre- 
vention agencies, but indeed they are. They 
perform a whole range of services which 
impinge upon our physical safety, but more 
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importantly they seek to reduce the highway 
hazards of the human spirit. In this period 
of bitterness and calumny we need safety 
engineers for the freedom and the unity of 
America, 

I wish to deal with three comprehensive 
safety goals on which the universities of our 
community are now working; they may be 
figuratively described in your terms as (1) 
safety against external attack; (2) economic 
safety for our region; and (3) intellectual 
and moral safety. 

Your invitation has led me to refresh my 
mind about the activities and responsibili- 
ties of my own institution in this field. An 
institute of technology today has a range of 
safety problems unknown even 20 years ago, 
and 1 suspect its case history is typical, 
Since World War II. my institution has em- 
ployed a safety engineer for the first time. 
It has long benefitted from the advice of a 
prudent and alert safety committee, and we 
have established an occupational medical 
service available to all our departments and 
laboratories. To deal with problems arising 
out of research in the field of nuclear physics, 
we have established a radiological safety 
group as an advisory agency for all labora- 
tories at MIT, using radioactive materials or 
generating radioactivity. We have sought, 
as a part of our own safety program, to throw 
new light on protection against all manner 
of radiation effects and the toxic effects of 
materials such as beryllium which once 
were misunderstood, 

In its educational program, the institute 
also offers courses—such as the one in indus- 
trial health engineering given by our depart- 
ment of civil and sanitary engineering— 
which are directly concerned with problems 
of safety of one kind or another. Last sum- 
mer our safety committee sponsored an im- 
pressive exhibit at the institute of safety 
equipment and safety procedures, which at- 
tracted wide interest among students and 
staff alike. In a conference at MIT last sum- 
mer on modern highways, your president, 
Mr. Copell, along with others, provided im- 
portant information on the subject of high- 
way safety; next month we are sponsoring 
a symposium on health and hazards in in- 
dustry, and this coming summer, a 3-day 
conference on fire protection engineering. 
Here it is pertinent to note that Horatio L. 
Bond, of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, is president of our alumni associa- 
tion, and that many of our alumni find ca- 
reers in this field and others relating to 
safety as, for example, my classmate, Allen 
Cobb, who has been president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 

I am led to the conclusion that an insti- 
tute of technology might be called with 
considerable accuracy an institute of safety. 

Much of our research has safety implica- 
tions, some of it through creating new safety 
problems but most of it through providing 
new means to greater safety. One group of 
my associates, for example, has been giving 
a great deal of attention to the design of 
buildings to resist atomic explosion. 

Some of this research is found in unex- 
pected places going on in unexpected ways. 
In our research laboratory of electronics, for 
example, Dr. Clifford Witcher is doing some 
provocative research on electronic means for 


aiding the blind to walk alone safely. Dr.. 


Witcher, who has been blind himself since 
childhood, has come up with what is essen- 
tially a portable electric-eye,“ carried like 
a briefcase, that “looks at” the ground ahead 
of the walker to detect stepdowns, or sudden 
drops, which the blind pretty generally re- 
gard as the greatest hazards to their safe 
travel. We are working to perfect this detec- 
tor, and progress is most encouraging. 

Of course most of our research is in areas 
where you would expect to find it. Our 
metallurgical, structural, and mechanical 
engineers are concerned with the design of 
safer materials, with studying the resistance 
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of structures to high impulse loads, and with 
uncovering the causes of many kinds of fail- 
ures. Similarly, our aeronautical engineers 
are tackling many complex problems in the 
field of air safety, notably through better 
automatic controls, through studies of flut- 
ter in airplane structures, and through the 
applications of dynamic analysis and flight 
simulation to the laboratory study of per- 
formance of flying vehicles, In another area, 
members of the staff of our acoustics labo- 
ratory are seeking to formulate standards 
and methods for the control of noise that 
may have deleterious effects on people. 

And now let me turn to the broader ways 
by which our universities serve, in a figura- 
tive sense, the larger safety goals of the 
Nation. 

The first of these has to do with our mili- 
tary defense. This vast program impinges 
upon every aspect of our national life, in- 
cluding our universities, and particularly 
our universities here in New England. At 
the persent time, institutions of greater 
Boston have mobilized hundreds of scien- 
tists and other scholars who are working 
unselfishly, quietly, and patriotically to give 
the Nation stronger defenses at lower cost. 
In fact this area has become one of the Na- 
tion's largest and most important centers 
for defense research, The educational in- 
stitutions of metropolitan Boston alone have 
been the major factor in the location here 
of Government electronics research facili- 
ties employing over 2,000 men and women. 
The research resources of these institutions 
helped also in attracting here the new Quar- 
termaster Research Laboratory. During 
World War U my institution had the respon- 
sibility for one of the major scientific ef- 
forts of the war and for an ex- 
penditure of over $125 million for research. 

A large and urgent defense project now 
operated by MIT, the Lincoln Laboratory, 
is a dramatic example of how educational in- 
stitutions can provide emergency service to 
the Nation. It is also in the fullest sense 
of the word a major effort in the field of 
safety engineering, for the objective of the 
Laboratory is to assist in providing the Na- 
tion with a more effective defense against 
air attack. The Lincoln Laboratory among 
other things concerns itself with the design 
and development of experimental models of 
certain weapons primarily intended for the 
defense of Continental North America against 
air attack. The Laboratory is a part of a 
national effort that seeks to achieve tech- 
nological advances which will strengthen our 
existing system of air defense, making the 
investment in guns and airplanes already 
made, more useful, and bringing about a 
better integration of the total military air 
defense system. The Lincoln program fur- 
ther holds the possibility of providing free- 
dom to our country to extend its air de- 
fense in a meaningful and sound manner. 
The major expenses involved in our air de- 
fense are not in radar or in similar devices 
but in guns and airplanes. The problem is 
to increase the effectiveness of the guns and 
airplanes by providing devices and systems 
which will enable them to be more efficiently 
employed. 

The problem of defense against atomic 
attack is perhaps the most complex problem 
in safety planning and engineering that any 
people has ever faced. No informed and 
competent scientist or member of the mili- 
tary who has considered the problem has 


concluded that a perfect defense is possible 


or probable. They have concluded that our 
present defense capabilities can be improved 
severalfold and that we have the technical 
resources to accomplish this. It is this im- 
provement which the proponents of a strong 
continental defense advocate, not the build- 
ing of a perfect system with all the astro- 
nomical numbers that this implies. Let no 
one be under the misapprehension that a 
perfect air defense is technically or economi- 
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cally feasible. Let it be equally clear that 
we are not helpless in greatly improving our 
defense. Indeed, in my judgment and that 
of many others, we can improve our conti- 
nental safety in a way that may be pro- 
foundly important both to the maintenance 
of peace and to our security in the event of 
war. As the President has made clear, our 
Nation has adopted a policy leading to this 
kind of continental defense. This is a heart- 
ening development and means that we may 
be able to achieve a better relationship be- 
tween offense and defense which have been 
out of balance. 

‘The Lincoln Laboratory is but one example 
of a variety of great undertakings whereby 
universities are contributing to our safety 
and security in this great mobilization of 
brains. In a wholly different area they are 
conducting investigations designed to give 
us a better understanding of our enemy, her 
politics, her economy, and her strengths and 
vulnerability. The universities are 
a contribution to the safety of the Nation 
that needs to be better known and better 
understood. 

The second safety function of our univer- 
sities is to strengthen our community and 
regional economy. I submit that in New 
England, in Massachusetts, and in metropoli- 
tan Boston, our universities are important 
partners of management and labor in main- 
taining a vigorous economy. Out of the 
universities are coming directly new prod- 
ucts, new industries, new wealth. Through 
research, the universities are helping this 
Tegion to replace lost industry by using 
advanced technology and know-how to cre- 
ate new industry. They also help existing 
industry achieve new products and new em- 
ciency both in technology and in 
ment. They are the sources of the raw ma- 
terial of ideas and they are stockpiles of 
information. 

In my home city, Cambridge, Radcliffe, 
Harvard, and MIT together form the city's 
largest employer of people, with a total of 
nearly 14,000 on their payrolls. The com- 
bined annual payroll of these three insti- 
tutions is more than $35 million. Their 
combined annual expenditures are $85 mil- 
lion. This past year they had under con- 
struction new facilities totaling $10 million, 
Much of the new money is drawn from out- 
side the State. I estimate that two-thirds 
of the total capital resources of MIT were 
attracted from outside Massachusetts. To 
put it one way, our local institutions import 
money and men and export ideas. For ex- 
ample, the recently established National Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowships demonstrate 
the drawing power of our local institutions. 
These fellowships, awarded to young scien- 
tists all over the Nation, permit their recipi- 
ents to study where they choose. More than 
20 percent of them have elected to study in 
Greater Boston; and I am pleased that my 
own institution has drawn the largest nume- 
ber of any institution in the country. 

As the forthcoming report of the Com- 
mittee of New England recently points out, 
this region possesses at least 46 colleges and 
universities that furnish technical training 
and operate research laboratories, These 
institutions have been responsible, at least 
in part, for the location in New England of 
many new companies. As this report said, 
“During the last few years a whole new 
generation of research-based new enter- 
prises has come into existence, frequently 
to exploit new scientific and engineering 
knowledge acquired during World War H. 
A large number of such companies have 
settled and grown near their spawning 
ground in Cambridge.” This is one of the 
greatest concentrations of scientific, engi- 
neering, and research talent to be found in 
the world. In any terms, this concentration 
of research activity is a community, a State, 
a regional, and a national resource of the 
first magnitude. 
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Let me turn next to another recent re- 
port, A Survey of Industrial Opportunities 
in New England, by Arthur D, Little, Inc. 
“The high quality of research in New Eng- 
land,” notes this report, “has concentrated 
an increasing number of new firms around 
ita research centers. One of the 
unique assets for the machinery industry in 
New England is the concentration of tech- 
nological knowledge in universities and pri- 
vate research corporations * * (univer- 
sity) and research laboratories in the Bos- 
ton area are the hub of electronics devel- 
opments.” 

And so these reports document my thesis. 
We have only to look at the new lexicon of 
corporate names in this area to see the im- 
pact of university scientific research and 
high technology: High Voltage Engineering 
Corp.; Tracerlab, Inc.; Photon, Inc.; Pola- 
roid Corp.; National Research Corp.; Ultra- 
sonic Corp.; Ionics, Inc.; and so on. 

I come now to the third broad aspect of 
our national safety, the protection of our 
freedom, which, as Elihu Root once said, is 
the supreme treasure of our country. 

Military strength and collective security 
are not enough to guarantee the safety of 
the Nation. The stamping out of subversion 
is not enough, These essential safety 
measures are but incidental to our central 
task of maintaining our national integrity, 
of protecting the coalition of ideas, con- 
cepts, and ideals which give our society its 
meaning, unity, and stability. 

Progress, peaceful adjustment to change, 
an acceptance of dissent, a repugnance for 
regimentation and enforced conformity, a 
belief in the supreme importance of the free 
individual—these have been the shared con- 
victions which have held our Nation to- 
gether. 

These shared convictions are the under- 
pinning of our national loyalty. This loyalty 
comes not from fear, compulsion, or decree, 
It springs naturally from a sense of belong- 
ing, from a confidence and faith in one's 
country and one’s self, from a love of place, 
from the proud identification of one’s self 
with a great heritage and a noble cause. 
Our ultimate safety and stability rest upon 
this kind of free loyalty and upon a proud, 
self-confident, free commitment to our 
unifying philosophy. 

Our schools have a crucial responsibility 
to safeguard our national integrity. They 
must exemplify our national ideals of equal- 
ity, social justice, freedom, and individual 
dignity. They must cultivate and refine the 
moral idealism which is the cement of our 
society. 

In exemplifying these national ideas, the 
universities must serve as the chief cus- 
todians of our national heritage. The Na- 
tion expects them to serve as a bureau of 
standards for our intellectual and spiritual 
weights and measures, rejecting what is 
superficial, trivial, and mediocre. They 
must provide a free market of ideas where 
error or subversion can be revealed and 
objectivity and truth can be confirmed. 
They constitute a laboratory where young 
minds may free themselves from the com- 
monplace as they develop their individuality 
and as they experiment and search for truth. 
If the universities do their job well, they 
provide an habitual vision of greatness to 
guide and inspire both young and old. 

To paraphrase John Buchan) it is the 
business of education to build quality into 
the Nation and to educate our people into 
a nobler life. 

It should be clear to you by now that I 
feel deeply proud of our universities and 
that I have not been cowed by the wave of 
criticism recently directed at them. Too 
many educators have become defensive and 
self-conscious in the face of this criticism 
and attack, 

I have no such self-conscious fears about 
my profession. There is no reason why uni- 
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versities and intellectuals should not be eriti- 
cized so long as they are free to reply to the 
criticism. Other kinds of institutions and 
other groups in our country have been criti- 
cized; in our free democracy no one is 
immune. 

It is the responsibility of the university 
and the scholar to combat and denounce 
unfair and ignorant criticism, to resist the 
pressures of stifling conformity, and to make 
clear the policies and goals of our universi- 
ties. This I do with relish and happily with 
freedom. It is our still greater responsibllity 
to protect and maintain inviolate the free 
and objective pursuit of truth which is the 
mission of the university. This mission is so 
deeply interwoven with our national safety, 
stability, and self-respect that it must be 
defended against every encroachment. 

We might appropriately recall that the uni- 
versity as we know it is an invention of our 
western society. It is both the seed and 


the fruit of democracy, Neither the Greeks” 


nor the Romans had any comparable institu- 
tion, and historians have speculated on what 
might have been the influence on their socie- 
ties had they possessed such agencies for per- 
petuating and increasing learning, for dem- 
onstrating the importance of freedom, and 
for proyiding a benign environment for their 
creative minds. Is it not possible that our 
great university system in America may pro- 
vide our society with a bulwark for freedom 
and a resource for stability which have been 
available to few other societies and which 
may give us a higher degree of stability and 
a greater future? 

If our universities are to perform these 
services to our society, they must remain 
free, else they lose their true character as 
universities. So long as they are free they 
can continue to stir young minds to new 
ideas, to new and exciting intellectual activ- 
ity, to be fired with new and heightened 
enthusiasm and understanding. So long as 
they are free they will continue to pour out 
a stream of discoveries and new concepts to 
improve our health, better our environment, 
elevate our standard of living, strengthen 
our.defense, and perpetuate American ideals. 
If they lose their freedom, they will be like 
Samson shorn of his hair. 

Our New England universities have been 
outstanding because our scholars have been 
relatively free of improper interference of 
all kinds. They have not been harassed by 
discriminatory laws or by rampant anti- 
intellectualism. New England has provided 
a benign environment for higher education 
and as a result our institutions have at- 
tracted a group of world-famous scholars. 
It is unthinkable that New England would 
not continue to provide this kind of environ- 
ment. We must not allow our institutions 
to find themselves at a disadvantage, vis-a- 
vis institutions in other regions, in attract- 
ing and holding first-rate minds. The key 
to the strength of our institutions has been 
their freedom and the understanding of the 
community that this freedom is essential. 

Far more is involved here than protecting 
academic freedom. Academic freedom some- 
how has come to connote academic privilege, 
which it is not. What is involved is the 
formulation, explanation, and protection of 
those tested means by which a free society 
most effectively preserves Its past, creates its 
future, and prepares its young people to be 
its citizens, its experts, and its leaders. We 
must make it clear that a voluntary associa- 
tion of free scholars pursuing truth freely 
wherever and however it may be found is the 
tested way of accomplishing this mission for 
our society. We must understand why a 
college cannot be managed like a corpora- 
tion or an army or subjected to capricious 
or self-secking external control and still be 
great. 

It is the responsibility of our strong and 

stable institutions to demonstrate that this 
is true and to protest with courage and 
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determination any distortion of their tested 
It is the responsibility of our society to 
insist that our schools continue to be the 
sanctuary of the mind that is joyfully free 
so that they can continue to teach and per- 
petuate the freedom which is our Nation's 
supreme treasure. It is in the light of this 
responsibility that we can think of these 
institutions as one of the agencies most es- 
sential to the safety of our Nation, our de- 
mocracy, and our individual dignity, 


Accomplishments and Victories in Sports 
of Three High Schools in Connecticut’s 
Third District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great civic pride that I submit the 
following newspaper articles on the ac- 
complishments and victories in sports 
of three high schools in Connecticut's 
Third District. 

The James Hillhouse High School in 
New Haven has again captured the 
previous New England scholastic basket- 
ball championship for the fifth time. 
Coach Sam Bender, in recent years, has 
made his team one to reckon with. Be- 
sides the members of the entire squad, 
I offer my congratulations to Manager 
Fred Harris and principal of Hillhouse, 
Robert T. LeVine, for such a notable 
accomplishment. 

I also pay tribute to the spectacular 
record of East Haven High School 
basketball team, having scored 29 
straight victories this season. Coach 
Frank Crisafi and his brilliant leader- 
ship makes his team an ever-powerful 
threat in class B basketball. To Prin- 
cipal Carl Garvin, team members, man- 
agers, and all those contributing to the 
rabid interest and superiority of this 
great team, I wish to express my pride 
and continued best wishes for future 
success. 

Scholastic hockey in New England 
cannot be mentioned without the spark- 
ling record of the Hamden High School 
team, which succeeded in grabbing off 
the New England championship for the 
second time in 3 years, Hamden High 
School has assumed no small part in 
building highly spirited enthusiasm for 
hockey in the New Haven area. Coach 
Don McNeil, Manager Dave Greene, and 
Hamden Principal W. H. Moody all de- 
serve acclaim along with the team mem- 
bers for their commendable efforts in the 
making of a championship organization. 
The articles follow: 

BASKETBALL TEAM MET AT STATION BY LARGE 
Crown— HAL? Hora DECLARED AT FORMAL 
CELEBRATION—Easties ALSO HONORED 
Tired but happy, members of the Hill- 

house basketball team stepped of The Sen- 

ator yesterday afternoon, and rah into one 
of the most tumultuous welcomes ever ac- 
corded a championship team here. 

More than 2,000 fans gathered at Union 
Station to give verbal, and occasionally oscu- 
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latory. greetings to the gallant crew which 
won the New England scholastic basketball 
championship for the fifth time at the 3-day 
tournament held in the Boston Garden. 
Brightly dessed drum majorettes, bands- 
men, rangerettes, and cheerleaders vented 
youthful enthusiasm in a succession of 
school yells and songs and were joined by 
family groups, sportsmen, policemen, fire- 
men, school and city officials. 
PICTURES TAKEN 


The team remained at the station only a 
short while to allow news photographers to 
get their shots and then was whisked in of- 
ficial city cars to the green where a more 
formal welcome awaited it. 

There an even greater crowd heard Mayor 
Richard C. Lee extend the greetings of the 
city its government and his own warmest 
congratulations for a good job well done, 

The mayor announced the closing of the 
high school tomorrow afternoon at 12:30 to 
give the school a half holiday in celebration. 
Although the news brought grateful cheers 
from the student body his official proclama- 
tion that today is to be V-day for New Haven 
Was just as warmly received. A 

Others on the speaking program included 
William J. Clancy vice president of the board 
of education; Principal Robert LeVine; 
Coach Sam Bender; and team captain Harry 
Bosley who introduced each player, the team 
manager, trainer Ken Sweeten and hockey 
coach George Dorin who accompanied the 
champions on thelr victorious trek. School 
Superintendent Judson O'Brien acted as 
toastmaster. 

TEAM PRAISED 

Clancy, LeVine, and O'Brien lauded the 
students who made the trip for exemplary 
conduct while in Boston. Clancy paid trib- 
ute to the coach and team and Principal 
LeVine expressed his appreciation to teach- 
ers who acted as chaperones. 

The Hillhouse principal followed Mayor 
Lee's example and said that no lessons need 
be prepared for Monday morning. 

Coach Bender underplayed his part in the 
team's success by saying that he would be 
just another coach if he didn't have players 
such as those who made up this year’s array. 

The coach introduced Captain Bosley, who 
before presenting his teammates, said: “We 
needed Mr. Bender.“ He thanked Hillhouse 
and New Haven for their wonderful support 
which, he said, “is important in any sport.” 

Members of the team called upon to take 
& bow were: Al Badger, Gene Davins, Sal 
DiNicola, Bob Forbes, John Woods, Leon 
Nelson, Eli Watson, Joseph Gaetano, Mathew 
Amarante, Al Weiner, “Trickey Dick“ Mo- 
Cullough, and Manager Fred Harris. 

In closing, Mr. O'Brien paid tribute to the 
city departments for their cooperation in ar- 
ranging the program. 

Some 20 minutes after the New Haven 
welcome was adjourned, a crowd of nearly 
500 was again at the railroad station when 
the East Haven champions of the COAO 
medium school division, returned from Bos- 
ton after gaining its 29th straight victory 
of the season without a loss by beating 
Winchester, B champs of Massachusetts. in 
the preliminary game to the New England 
finals last Saturday. 

While the welcome lacked the volume, it 
was nonetheless as jubilant as that which 
greeted Hillhouse. Members of the Bradford 
Manor Drum Corps of Momauguin seranaded 
thelr heroes, who, after a short wait, were 
taken to a chartered bus. Led by an escort 
of both the New Haven and East Haven 
Police Departments, they were whisked away 
to thelr homes. 

It was announced last night that East 
Haven also will give the high school a half 
holiday and the school will close at noon, 
Immediately thereafter, a parade will form 
at the school and parade through the town 
and will be officially greeted by town execu- 
tives at the Town Hall, 
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East Haven COMPLETES UNDEFEATED SEASON 
BEaTING MASSACHUSETTS CHAMPS 172-60— 
YELLOWJACKETS Hrr For 16 IN Last QUAR- 
Tn Massant Nets 30 Pornts To Spark 
29 n STRAIGHT BASKETBALL VICTORY 

(By Frank Birmingham) 

Boston.—East Haven High's undefeated 
basketball team wrote a brilliant chapter In 
a championship season by rallying in the 
last quarter for 16 points to rout Winchester 
High, eastern Massachusetts class B cham- 
pions, 72-60. 

The victory, sparked by the outstanding 
30-point shooting of the fabulous Tony 
Massari, was East Haven’s 29th straight this 
year and the 54th in 2 years as against 1 
loss in the 1952 State champlonship finals 
by 1 point to Lyman Hall, of Wallingford. 

Spectacular shooting marked the excellent 
exhibition of Frank Crisafi's club in tonight's 
game. East Haven connected on 26 of 52 
shots for a red hot 50 percent, Winchester 
had 66 shots and 22 hoops for a creditable 
83 percent, 5 

TIED 10 TIMES 

The game produced a rip-snorting battle. 
The score was tied 10 times over the route, 
and the lead changed hands 5 times as 
first one club, then the other would go 
ahead. 

Red O'Mara shared one of the scoring 
honors for the victors with 18 points while 
Hank Heffernan and Paul Wisminiti were 
terrific in the bounding department. Boht 
Wisminiti and O’Mara fouled out, but their 
loss did not hurt the Easties, as Winchester 
tallied only one field goal in the final frame. 

Other contributors to the v were 
Hank Luzzi and Mike Paolillo, who started 
a big East Haven rally in the final quarter 
when the score was tied 60-60. East Haven’s 
zone was penetrated often by Lou Farrel's 
sensational set shooting for 15 points, 
Center John Lynch, a rugged big and stocky 
pivot, tallied 15 points for Winchester on 
hoops from plays in close. Jim Wright shot 
in 12 for the losers. 

O'Mara shot the Easties into the lead be- 
fore the game had reached the 6-second 
mark with a running Jump shot. He put in 
a foul try to put East Haven ahead 3-0. John 
Winch tallied a field goal on a rush shot from 
the pivot for the Sachems and Jim Wright 
tied the count at 3-3 with a foul shot. 

Tony Massari connected on one of his 
patented one-handed jump push shots to 
put East Haven ahead, but Winchester tied 
it up at 5-5 on Lou Farrel's long set shot. 
Baskets by O'Mara, Massari on a jump shot 
and O'Mara on a lay-up gave the Easties a 
9-5 lead. A one-handed jump and foul con- 
version by Winch cut the gap to 9-8. 

O'Mara opened it up to 3 points again with 
a one-handed push, and then a foul shot 
by Winch and driving lay-up by Dave Pratt 
tied the score again at 11-11. 

But then the Easties ripped off 10 points 
in a row to take a 21-11 lead before Winch 
scored again. Paul Wisminiti got 4 points 
on 2 hoops in the spurt, O'Mara put in 3 
foul shots, Hank Heffernan scored once on 
a lay-up after he stole the ball at center 
court and Massari contributed 1 foul point 
in the “alley.” 

A jump push by Wright and lay-up by 
Pratt cut the gap at the end of the first 
period to 21-15, with East Haven in com- 
mand. In the first quarter, East Haven 
scored 8 hoops in 13 shots and Winchester 
netted 6 for 21. 

GREAT COMEBACK 


The Eastern Massachusetts Class B champs 
showed great comeback abilities in the sec- 
ond quarter to deadlock the score 36-36, with 
about a minute to play before the half ended, 
With Farrell ringing the bell for 11 points in 
a 19-point surge Winchester gradaully cut 
East Haven's lead until Pratt tied it up 34-34 
on 4 lay-up from in close with Farrell netting 
4 points to finally overcome East Haven's 
big first period advantage. A one-handed 
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push shot by Hank Luzzi put East Haven 
out front, but a long one-handed push shot 
from the corner by Wright tied it up again 
at 36-36. 

Ted Sullivan dunked in a foul shot and 
Massari's one-handed jump shot gave the 
Yellowjackets a 39-36 edge, but just before 
the half ended, Wright's one-hander cut the 
deficit to 39-38 with East Haven leading by 
a single point. In the second period, East 
Haven collected 8 hoops in 10 shots, while 
eran found the range 9 times in 16 

es. 

Winchester reversed East Haven's game- 
opening play by taking the tap to start the 
second half and scored in the first 5 seconds, 
to take the lead, 40-39, when Joe Bellino 
drove under the hoop for a fast lay-up, Mas- 
sari tied it 40-40 from the foul line. O’Mara's 
beautiful under-handed lay-up put the 
Easties ahead, 42-40. 


RALLY TO TIE 


Then Winchester broke loose for a 45-42 
lead as Pratt hit on a set shot, and Winch 
pivoted in the bucket for an accurate push 
shot and then added a foul shot. East Haven 
rallied for 3 points to tle the tally 45-45 on 
Paolillo’s one-handed push and a foul shot 
by Massari, 

The see-saw pattern continued as Win- 
chester stormed into a 4-point lead on a 
push shot by Bellino and Wright's 2 foul 
shots. Massari cut the deficit to 2 points 
on a one-hander, but substitute Bill Ross 
restored Winchester’s 4-point bulge on a 
neat one-hander. Then East Haven hit an- 
other hot streak to reel off 9 straight points 
and go ahead 56-51. 

Heffernan started it with a foul shot, then 
Sullivan hit on a one-handed push and Wis- 
miniti tied the count 51-51 on a foul try. 
Massari looped in 2 lay-up shots and a foul 
shot for a 5-point streak to build East 
Haven's lead to 56-51. 

But the pesty Winchester quintet, again 
touched off by a long set shot by Farrel 
sliced the lead to 56-55 as the third quarter 
ended. After Farrel's 2-pointer, four conver- 
sions by Wright and Ross closed out the 
period with East Haven leading 56-55. Both 
clubs shot 6 for 16 in the third quarter, 
but with the score 56-54, East Haven suffered 
a big blow when Wisminitl, a leading re- 
bounder, fouled out of the game, 


EAST HAVEN WINCHESTER 
PoE P We ere n 
Massari, f. . 10 10 30 Pratt, f. 4 0 8 
Heffernan, f... 2 1 5 Ross. . 1 1 2 
O'Mara, . 6 6 13 Wricht, . 3 6 12 
Wisiminiti,c.. 2 1 5 Lynch, . 4 5 13 
PAL Eee FO, e 8 158 
Sulllvun,g.... 3 1 7 Farrull,g..... 6 3 15 
Faolillo,g-..-. 2 1 5 
Total — 2% 19 72 Total.........22 16 60 


Score at half: East Haven, 39; Winches- 
ter, 38. 

Nonscoring substitutes, East Haven—Bow- 
den, Narracci, Winchester—Sevyens, Gore. 


Hamven WINS New ENcLAND Hockey— 
Greenies Take SECOND TITLE AT PROVI- 
DENCE—RON HENRY SCORES WINNING GOAL 
Over Notre DAME, OP New HAMPSHIRE 

(By Worren Carlson) 

Provence, R. I., March 13.— Ron Henry 
rammed home the winning goal with 2 min- 
utes and 31 seconds left in the final period 
to bring Hamden its second New England 
hockey championship in 3 years on a 3 to 2 
victory before a crowd of 3,189 at the Rhode 
Island auditorium tonight. 

Hamden led all the way until Notre Dame, 
New Hampshire champions from Berlin, who 
had pressed for two full periods without a 
score, wound up with a tremendous rush 


to score twice in the final session and knot 


the score at 2 all with less than 4 minutes 
to go. ‘ 

Notre Dame, in the finals for the first time 
In 8 years it has participated in the tourna- 
ment, made a tremendous effort to pull out 
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the victory and outshot Hamden in the final 
12 minutes, 

After the Greenies had scored their sec- 
ond goal at 1:35 of the final session when 
Al McMahon finished off a pass from Joe 
Barile at 1:35, which also was the second 
score of the night for the Hamden wing, 
Notre Dame came back to tally twice on 
goals by Ed Lessard and Al Brodeur to pull 
even at 8:05. 

Notre Dame kept Hamden’s big guns at 
bay in the opening stanza of the champion- 
ship clash with defenseman Ray Blanchette 
playing a stellar game. Hamden got only 
four shots on Norm Arpin, New Hampshire's 
tall goalie and two of them came in the last 
30 seconds after Blanchette was sent to the 
penalty box for tripping. 

Hamden’s first line of Ron Henry, Joe 
Barile and Al McMahon was carrying the 
attack as the second line which had ac- 
counted for six of Hamden's even goals thus 
far in the tournament failed to break loose 
against Notre Dame's close checking. 

The New Hampshire champs were pressing 
all over the ice to keep the fast Hamden 
forwards from getting loose and throwing 
the puck into their opponents’ end. 

Notre Dame got only two shots on Ham- 
den's Mike Santello as the Greenie defense 
stopped several sorties. 


PENALTY HURTS 


Notre Dame continued to outskate Ham- 
den in the opening minutes of the second 
stanza but another penalty to defenseman 
Bob Fillion cost the New Hampsbire titlists a 
goal when the Greenies put on the pressure 
after the first change of lines. 

After Arpin had made several brilliant 
stops early in the session Notre Dame finally 
got its only break after Blanchette had been 
sent off for a checking penalty. Roland Vil- 
leneuve went in all alone and fired at point 
eg range but Santello neatly blocked the 
shot. 

Hamden finally broke the scoreless dead- 
lock at 9:41 of the second stanza when Mc- 
Mahon intercepted a pass at the blue line 
and when Blanchette fell down attempting 
to retrieve the puck, the Greenie winger 
ae VAA PUNE coe pale ae Rane 
out. 

Hamden went ahead 2 to 0 when the de- 
fense stole the puck from Blanchette and 
set up a 2-on-1 break with Joe Barile feed- 
ing McMahon for the goal at 1 minute and 
35 seconds of the final period. 

The Greenies failed to follow up their ad- 
vantage and with Notre Dame shorthanded 
on a penalty against Blanchette they falled 
to get a shot. 

The New Hampshire team came back to 
score the first goal at 7:31 when Ed Lessard 
finished off a play from Al Brodeur and Lou 
oa with a back-hander from 10 feet 
ou 

Then with Hamden short-handed after 
Charlie Nelson was sent off the ice for trip- 
ping at 8:02. Brodeur rammed in the tying 
marker from almost the identical spot to the 
left of the cage with an assist from Effrati. 

That was the end of Notre Dame's gallant 
efforts, however, as Barille passed to Henry 
for the winning marker at 9:29. 

Hamden's New England champions and 
runner-up Notre Dame each placed three 
men on the all-tournament team named by 
sports writers covering the tournament. 

Forwards Ron Henry and Howard (Butch) 
Ives and defenseman Jack Ferns were the 
Connecticut entry's representatives on the 
all-star sextet while Norm Arpin, goalie,” 
Norm Blanchette defense, and Al Brodeur 
forward were Notre Dame’s selections. Wal- 
pole's Bob DeMichele was the seventh choice 
as four forwards were even in the scribes’ 
voting, and he was also named the tourna- 
ment's most valuable player. 

But Hamden wasn't to be denied the title 
which it had won for the first time in 1952, 
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and the Green and Gold came on with a 
terrific surge in the last minutes that ended 
with Henry’s goal. 

Hamden supporters, eager to congratulate 
their heroes, leaped to the ice before the 
game was over as an Offside penalty stopped 
the clock with 2 seconds to go, but it didn't 
make any difference. 

The Greenies put their greatest effort into 
the final game and coach Don McNeil called 
the Berlin, N. H., club “The greatest hockey 
team I have faced in my 18 years of coaching.” 

It was a real team effort and there were no 
individual stars, although the work of the 
defense sparked by Jack Ferns was a major 
factor in the triumph. 

Notre Dame's standout was defenseman 
Ray Blanchette who time after time stopped 
the Greenie sorties and the first line of Bob 
Fillion, Ed Lessard, and Al Brodeur played 
iron-man roles in keeping the New Hamp- 
shire team in the ball game. 

While the previous games were mostly 
battles of the goal tenders, neither Hamden’s 
Mike Santello nor Notre Dame's Norm Arpin 
were under heavy fire in the final. Santello 
had only eight stops while Arpin had to kick 
out 10. 

LaSalle eked out a 2 to 1 victory over Wal- 
pole, Mass., in overtime in the consolation 
game when Jim Ford tallied on a pass from 
Dick Riley at 3:24 of the 6-minute sudden- 
death extra period. 

The Rhode Island champions trailed 1-0 
after Wally Duncan scored with 17 seconds 
remaining in the first perlod, but the game 
was knotted at 2:10 of the middle stanza 
when Hal McDonald soloed for LaSalle, 


HAMDEN 


NOTRE DAME 


Hamden spares: Stritto, Dietter, Stratton, 
Ferrie, McNamara, Batson, Ives, Sparico, Don- 
lan 


Notre Dame : Deyette, Baillargeon, 
Drapeau, Caron, Villeneuve, Lacroix, Gren- 
ler. Leclerc, 

Referees: Gus Rivers and Art Lessieur. 

First period scoring: None, Penalty: Blan- 
chette (tripping) 1:30. 

Second period: 1, Hamden, McMahon, (un- 
assisted) 9:41. Penalties: Fillion (checking 
in center zone) 1:30; Blanchette (checking 
in center zone) 1:30. 

Third period: 2, Hamden, McMahon (Ba- 
rile) 1:35, 3, Notre Dame, Lessard (Brodeur, 
Effrati) 7:31; 4, Notre Dame, Brodeur (Ef- 
frati) 8:05; 5, Hamden, Henry (Barile) 9:29. 

Penalties: Blanchette (leg check) 1:30, 
Nelson (tripping) 1:30. 
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Current Federal Educational Activities 
and Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 19, 1954, my distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. ARTHUR WIN- 
STEAD, addressed the Mississippi Voca- 
tional Association’s annual meeting in 
Jackson, Miss. Congressman WINSTEAD 
has had wide experience in the field of 
education prior to coming to Congress 
and is eminently qualified to speak on 
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educational activities. The speech 
which he delivered on the aforemen- 
tioned occasion contains a wealth of in- 
formation, and, in my opinion, is of such 
significance that I feel it should be made 
available to the membership of the 
House. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I am pleased to 
include this address: 


CURRENT FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND 
PROGRAMS 
(By ArTHUR WINSTEAD) 

Mr. President, members of the Mississippi 
Vocational Association, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am grateful beyond expression for 
your invitation which makes it possible for 
me to be a part of your meeting today. It is 
indeed & distinct honor and pleasure to be 
here. Isincerely feel that few men have ever 
possessed the personal and political friend- 
ship of any group equal to that which I have 
enjoyed from the educational people in Mis- 
sissippi. Having spent 16 years in school- 
work, I believe I understand many of your 
problems and assure you that I appreciate 
the great service you are rendering. 

Since being a Member of the Congress I 
have tried at all times to be alert to the needs 
of our vocational program, and have, as you 
know, supported legislation designed to carry 
this program forward. It is my present belicf 
that the $29 million authorized should be 
appropriated, and that certainly no reduction 
should be made in the amount appropriated 
for this program last year. 

In discussing with you current Federal ac- 
tivities and programs, I would like to point 
out that over the past 160 years Federal edu- 
cational activities have increased in number 
and scope to the point that education has 
now become big business for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In one fiscal year alone (1950) the 
Government spent over $3.5 billion for widely 
diversified educational purposes. Figures for 
1950-51 show a drop of $1 billion, to $2.5 bil- 
lion, owing to a reduction in the number of 
veterans getting education under the old GI 
bili (Public Law 346). The new GI bill (Pub- 
lic Law 550, 82d Cong.) will not cost as much 
as the old one, but it will account for a large 
share of the Federal expenditures for educa- 
tion. 

There is scarcely a department or agency of 
the Federal Government that does not have 
some type of education program in opera- 
tion. Specifically, approximately 300 educa- 
tional programs are currently being under- 
taken by the Federal Government. Some of 
the programs involve millions of citizens, 
others only a handful of specialists. So ex- 
tensive are these programs taken in their 
aggregate that they directly or indirectly af- 
fect every citizen in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and many people 
of foreign lands, 

In view of the number and the varying 
degree of impact these programs have on the 
country at large, it is neither possible nor 
would it contribute a great deal to treat 
each program separately. Rather, I believe 
it more important to point out a few of the 
major educational programs now underway 
and to examine some of the principal prob- 
lems which exist with regard to their admin- 
istration. 

By far the largest portion of the Federal 
Government's educational activities is de- 
voted to defense or war-incurred obligations. 
By the same token, the principal recipients 
of educational aid are veterans and Federal 
personnei—military and civilian, This situ- 
ation is a far cry indeed from the original 
Federal aid concept of grants for the over- 
all promotion of education within the States. 
It is a reflection of the troubled times in 
which we live; of a world teetering on the 
thin line between war and peace; of a world 
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strained and drawn taut by international 
tensions; of a world progressively dependent 
on complex technological and scientific skills 
to maintain and promote a high standard 
of living and to fight its wars. 

Education is basic to technological and 
scientific advancement, as well as to cultural, 
economic and political growth. To the ex- 
tent that education is promotional of speci- 
fic aspects of the welfare and security of the 
people, to that extent has education been 
employed to subserve the purposes of the 
Federal agencies working toward these ends. 
That education has been “used” rather than 
promoted by the Federal agencies is well 
substantiated by the fact that only 1 per- 
cent of the $3.5 billion spent for education in 
fiscal 1950 was devoted to the over-all pro- 
motion of education. It is also well sub- 
stantiated by more detailed examination of 
the purposes of the on-going programs and 
the groups directly affected by Federal edu- 
cational activities. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE DEFENSE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Education for military personnel is offered 
through approximately 50 separate programs 
administered by the various branches of the 
military forces. The primary purposes to 
which these programs are geared are 2 in 
number: (1) to train military and civilian 
personnel in the many intricate technical 
tasks and other military activities needed 
to build and maintain a strong defense es- 
tablishment in a world of modern warfare; 
and (2) to provide civilian-type education 
for military personnel on and off duty to 
enable them to continue their basic educa- 
tion and to fit themselves better for military 
and civilian life. 

Many of the Military Establishment’s per- 
sonnel training schools, institutions, and pro- 
grams are an integral part of the work of 
the agency operating them. For instance, 
the apprenticeship programs at Army ord- 
nance stations, the Navy School of Photo- 
graphic Interpretation, the Navy Staff Col- 
leges, the Naval School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, and Air Force aircraft equipment main- 
tenance schools are virtually inseparable 
from the purpose of the respective branches 
of the service. It is highly doubtful whether 
civilian institutions would be equipped or 
willing to provide equivalent training nor 
would it be particularly desirable for them 
to do so, 

However, many of the military sponsored 
and financed educational programs are more 
general in nature rad more similar to the 
curriculum offered in the regularly estab- 
lished secondary and elementary schools, 
trade schools, and colleegs and universities. 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force each operate 
large-scale offduty, nontechnical educational 
programs with courses ranging from the ele- 
mentary to the college level, The name ap- 
plied to the Air Force program—Operation 
Bootstrap—signifies well the intent of these 
programs—to help military personnel “pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps” through 
education. Specific program goals for the 
Army and, to a large extent, the other serv- 
ices are “to have all servicemen complete 
at least the fifth grade, to have all noncom- 
missioned officers and key enlisted person- 
nel complete at least the eighth grade, to 
have all officers on active duty complete at 
least 2 years of college, and to provide con- 
tinuing educational opportunities for Army 
servicemen.” * It ts hard to escape from the 
fact that the Military Establishment has set 
for itself an ambitious program having ob- 
jectives similar to the public school systems 
in the States. 

The forerunner of these separate programs 
was the triservice Armed Forces Institute, 
established in 1946 as a permanent peace- 
time educational activity, The overriding 
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purpose of the USAFI is to “provide common 
educational services and materials for mili- 
tary personnel * * * in order that they may 
have opportunities for instruction in sub- 
jects normally tawght in civilian educa- 
tional institutions.“? At first, the USAFI 
offered 64 correspondence courses on the 
junior and senior college levels. Later, the 
program was extended to include hundreds 
of college and secondary school level courses 
made available in large measure by the ex- 
tension divisions of participating colleges 
and universities and by the public schools. 
Since the creation of the USAFI, “an esti- 
mated 2,500,000 servicemen and service- 
women have been granted credit by civilian 
schools as a result of courses taken through 
the Institute.“ “ 

Some of the military training programs 
conducted at the secondary and college levels 
are specifically designed to increase the pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical service 
schools in order to prepare their personnel 
in the handling of highly specialized military 
jobs. The Army alone conducts 38 service 
schools offering hundreds of courses in such 
fields as electronics, intelligence, and lan- 
guages, communications, logistics, photog- 
raphy, engineering and construction, office 
and personnel administration, and medical 
and dental laboratory training. Every one 
of the technical bureaus of the Navy oper- 
ates service schools for enlisted men and of- 
ficers, and the Air Force administers techni- 
cal training schools, providing instruction in 
such areas as gunnery, aircraft maintenance 
and repair, administration, and activities rel- 
ative to radar use and maintenance. 

A particularly important aspect of mill- 
tary education are the officer training pro- 
grams—the ROTC, NROTC, AFROTC—con- 
ducted in colleges and universities through- 
out the Nation and, in some instances, in the 
secondary schools. Many thousands of young 
men are enrolled in these programs, which 
add military courses to academic schedules. 

Another phase of the farflung military ed- 
ucation program is the direct operation of 
institutions at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate level for selected personnel. West Point 
and Annapolis train aspirants to officer posi- 
tions. The Command and General Staff Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, the Army and Navy 
War Colleges, the Armed Forces Staff College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
the National War College, and the United 
States Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine are just a few of the other institutions 
offering a wide range of courses for the bene- 
fit of military officers. 

All In all, there is scarcely an area of edu- 
cation not included in these programs. 
Courses, including regular academic, high 
school and college work, social sciences, lan- 
guages, economics, international relations, 
personnel administration and other phases 
of administration, the physical and techni- 
cal sciences and trades, are made available 
to military personnel, The educational pro- 
grams of the Armed Forces cost the taxpayers 
more thun an estimated $250 million in fiscal 
1950. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


In 1950 the Federal Government spent 
more for research in college and universities 
than for any other single educational pro- 
gram, excepting veterans’ education. Well 
over $100 million was spent for this purpose 
in fiscal 1950 and appropriations have been 
increased since that time. More than a 
dozen Federal agencies were e in re- 
search activities in 1950 in cooperation with 
nearly 200 colleges and universities. The 
Defense Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission contracts account for almost all the 
appropriations made for research purposes. 

By far the largest share of Federal funds 
expended for rescarch is for activities in the 
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physical, biological, medical, engineering, 
and other technical sciences conducted under 
the auspices of the Defense Department. 
The contracts generally call for applied or 
development research, although some basic 
research is also authorized. For example, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force each admin- 
ister contractual research programs for the 
purpose of providing, respectively, for: (1) 
continuous advancement in Army equip- 
ment, weapons, and techniques; (2) “to 
plan, promote, initiate, and coordinate naval 
research in conjunction with the technical 
bureaus of the Department of the Navy“;“ 
and (3) to pursue basic and applied research 
and development in the field of aeronautics, 

More recent studies of the scope of Federal 
Tesearch expenditures for research indicate 
that the 1950 figures have been nearly tripled 
during the 3-year national emergency. The 
National Science Foundation reports that 
the Government’s research contracts during 
fiscal 1952 came to $341 million; 50 percent 
of this was contracted for by the Defense 
Department. If time permitted I should 
Uke to go into this research problem at 
greater length. There are many who see a 
dangerous trend in the growing dependence 
of academic budget on research contracts, 
Another danger to be avoided is concentra- 
tion on applied and developmental research 
at the expense of basic research. These are 
only two issues, and I invite you to look into 
the question more thoroughly if you are 
interested. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS PROGRAM 


The most extensive educational program 
ever to be undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the veterans’ educational benefits 
program—ts a direct outgrowth of World 
War IT obligations accruing to the Federal 
Government. The GI bill, which involved 
far larger Federal expenditures and many 
more people and which had a far greater im- 
pact on our educational system than any 
other Federal educational activity ever em- 
barked on, was enacted not to promote edu- 
cation but to provide an encouragement for 
veterans to regain an interrupted or lost ed- 
ucational opportunity. It was, thus, one of 
the most far-reaching special purpose and 
special group pieces of education legislation 
ever to be enacted. “Cost to the Govern- 
ment for subsistence, tuition, equipment (in- 
cluding tools), books and supplies, from the 
beginning of the training program to the 
end of July 1951 was $12,347,162,546."¢ 
Over 7½ million service men and women had 
enjoyed the benefits of the GI bill by June 
30, 1951, and had enrolled in schools, col- 
leges, trade schools, on farms and on the 
jobs throughout the Nation. 

The GI bill is the only major Federal edu- 
cational program which provides complete 
freedom as to choice of institution and 
curriculum. Largely because of this free- 
dom and the scope of the undertaking, 
the GI bill was of vast benefit to the schools 
and colleges, to the millions of returning 
GI's and, consequently, to the Nation as a 
whole, Service men and women who would 
otherwise not have been able to complete 
their education, for financial reasons, were 
able to do so. Many students were able to 
qualify themselves educationally for better 
positions than they would otherwise have 
commanded. Veterans enrolled in all types 
of educational institutions—public schools, 
and colleges, privately supported institu- 
tions, trade schools, rich and poor, old and 
new, urban and rural institutions. There 
is scarcely a field of education or educa- 
tional institution that has not been pro- 
foundly and beneficially 9 by es 
program. Necessary and worthwhile as 
legisiation has been, it should be realized 
that our educational system has profited by 
the GI bill primarily because it involved so 
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many millions of young people and so many 
hundreds of institutions and operated with 
a minimum of Federal controls and stipula- 
tions. 

Last July a year ago the 82d Congress 
passed Public Law 550, popularly known, 
albeit somewhat erroneously, as the Korean 
GI bill. This new GI bill varies consid- 
erably from its predecessor, Public Law 346, 
in that it provides a fixed monthly benefit 
to each veteran from which he in turn must 
meet all or part of the cost of his education 
at an institution of his choice. In the case 
of a single veteran the benefit is $110 per 
month. Out of this he pays his tuition 
and his living expenses, supplementing this 

aid from his own funds. The new law applies 
to all veterans of service after June 27, 1950, 
regardless of whether or not they actually 
served in Korea. 

The great difference between the educa- 
tion benefits of the two GI bills is that the 
new law reduces to a minimum the amount 
of contact between the institution and the 
Federal Government. Such legitimate con- 
tact as there is consists of a monthly report 
from the institution certifying that the vet- 
eran is actually enrolled and in good stand- 
ing. The institution must be approved by 
the State or by a recognized accreditation 
agency. The temptation for the veteran 
and the institution to work together to de- 
fraud the Government as actually happened 
in some instances under Public Law 346 is 
removed by the fact that the money is com- 
ing out of the individual veteran's pocket. 
He cannot defraud the Government without 
defrauding himself. 

One other program for veterans’ educa- 
tion should be mentioned briefly. Under 
Public Law 16 of the 78th Congress a war- 
disabled veteran is entitled to training in 
order to restore his employability. A suit- 
able program is prescribed for him by a 
trained counselor, and the period of training 
is determined by the individual’s progress 
toward employability. 

AID TO FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


World War II and subsequent events rela- 
tive to national defense witnessed the in- 
auguration of another large-scale Federal 
program—Federal aid for schools in federally 
affected areas. During World War II mili- 
tary establishments and defense industries 
caused abnormal shifts in population, ac- 
companied by extraordinary dislocations and 
problems for school systems, Millions of 
families had uprooted their homes to move 
to Army, Navy, and Air Force installations: 
others had gone to sites adjacent to defense 
industries. Because the influx of school 
population was so great, not only were school 
agencies unable to provide adequate space 
for the children, but they were unable to 
meet the operating expenses of the schools.“ 
The Federal Government recognized that 
when its activities brought about such crises 
in education, it was obligated to give finan- 
cial help to the impacted areas. This help 
was given first through the Lanham Act, 
passed in June 1940 and amended in 1941, 
providing funds for school construction and 
maintenance and operation. 

With the increased tempo of defense activ- 
ities resulting from the Korean conflict, the 
Federal Government has continued its pro- 
gram of aid to defense school districts 
through Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
enacted in September 1950, and presently 
before the Congress for renewal and amend- 
ment. Public Law 847 provides aid for 
maintenance and operation of schools in 
federally affected areas; Public Law 815 pro- 
vides aid for construction of school buildings. 
Since the inception of the two programs the 
Government has spent $140 million under 

- Public Law 874 and approximately $450 mu- 
lion for school construction aid under Pub- 
lic Law 815. 
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Tt is obvious that without financial assist- 
ance as authorized in these two laws the 
local school districts would not have been 
able to provide elementary and secondary 
education for the children whose families 
had moved into federally affected areas“ 

To a limited degree, then, education was 
promoted in certain geographical areas by 
this legislation. Consideration should be 
given, however, to the fact that there is 
scarcely a school district nor a State that 
does not have overcrowded schools—over- 
crowded because of a rapidly growing school 
population, a backlog of school construction, 
and normal shifts in the population. A 
nationwide and critical problem results from 
these developments, but legislation has, so 
far ,been limited to aid for a special group 
in specific geographical areas as a result of 
noneducational activities. 

MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Although the lion’s share of Federal funds 
for education is channeled into defense- 
related programs, many other special educa- 
tional programs are also in operation. Seve- 
ral agencies of the Government promote or 
Prepare materials for instruction in the 
schools such as the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration (Department of Commerce) in the 
field of aviation education or the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (Department 
of Justice) in the field of citizenship.’ 
Nearly every department and many agencies 
within the departments provide pre- or in- 
service personnel training ranging from the 
preparation of typist on-the-job to advanced 
college and graduate training. Some of the 
programs are conducted by the departments 
themselves and some under contract with 
civilian and Federal educational institutions; 
some are formal courses, some informal dis- 
cussions. For instance, the Department of 
the Interior conducts a management train- 
ing program which combines on-the-job 
training with tuition-free academic work at 
one of the District's local universities for 
which regular graduate credits are given. 

Still another type of Government training 
is provided by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Graduate School and the Graduate 
School of the National Bureau of Standards. 
These schools are open to all Government 
personnel and some non-Federal employees, 
and offer courses paralleling those of regu- 
larly established public or private educa- 
tional institutions. 


The Federal Government also is charged 
with the operation of an elementary and 
secondary school system for American In- 
dians, for the natives of Guam and of the 
various Territories and possessions of the 
United States. Children residing on Federal 
reservations, in occupied areas abroad and 
on special Federal projects attend, for the 
most part, federally operated schools, as do 
the children of the District of Columbia. An 
intensive academic and vocational educa- 
tional program is available to the inmates 
of Federal penal institutions. Also under 
Federal sponsorship is an overall program 
for the international exchange of persons 
who attend American civillan educational 
institutions, Federal schools, and who re- 
ceive in-service training in some of the 
Federal agencies. 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

As business administrators, I am sure that 
you are fully aware of the importance of 
good administration to the success of any 
program. Keeping the fundamental impor- 
tance of sound administrative procedures at 
all levels of government in mind, let us 
examine the manner in which Federal edu- 
cational activities are administered. 

Some of the programs are administered by 
a single noneducational agency, some by 
two or more, Some of the programs are 
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carried out in cooperation and in coordina- 
tion with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, most are not. Some of the programs 
are administered directly by the several 
agencies, a few through the State depart- 
ments of education. Some of the programs 
are administered in cooperation with civil- 
jan educational institutions, some are car- 
ried out in federally operated projects. Some 
of the p are the result of specific 
legislation, some have evolved from depart- 
mental regulations, orders, and practices. 

The consequence of this administrative 
confusion has been an overlapping of sery- 
ices, duplication of effort and jurisdictional 
disputes and conflicts. Educational pro- 
grams are undertaken by a multiplicity of 
agencies—for the most part noneducational 
in nature, There is no focal point of admin- 
istrative and fiscal responsibility, nor con- 
sistency in fiscal and admintstrative proce- 
dures for the Government's comprehensive 
educational activities. There is no overall 
Federal policy with regard to education with 
the result that policy is made in a piece- 
meal, spasmodic fashion by separate acts of 
Congress initiated by the various agencies 
as they desire statutory authority and ap- 
propriations for a specific program. 

Has Federal control of education been 
eliminated by a diffusion among the several 
departments and agencies of the educational 
programs? This question is really the fun- 
damental issue at hand. There is, generally, 
a nationwide realization that the Federal 
Government does have, and has had for a 
number of years, a stake in the education 
of the citizens. The problem is how best 
to translate this interest into action with 
the proper safeguards for maintaining State 
and local control over education. The suc- 
cess which has been achieved in this respect 
can best be determined by a close analysis 
of some of the salient facts bearing on the 
present method of administering Federal 
educational programs. 

1. There is no agency leadership in education 
at the Federal level 

So ardently have the American people and 
the Congress feared Federal control over 
education through a centralization of edu- 
cational activities that a directly opposite 
course of action has been followed. 

Comparing the magnitude of Federal ex- 
penditures for educational purposes and the 
number of Federal educational programs 
now being administered by Federal agencies 
with the duties and budget of the United 
States Office of Education—the only Federal 
agency specifically charged with responsibil- 
ity for educational matters—it is evident 
that the United States Office plays only a 
minor role in the Federal educational scene. 
The principal duties of the Office are to 
provide assistance, stimulation, and informa- 
tion on educational matters to the local and 
State school authorities and to the public. 
In addition, the United States Office has also 
been given operating responsibility for a 
few programs within the past few years, It 
administers, through the State educational 
agencies, the below-college vocational edu- 
cational program, certain aspects of the vet- 
erans’ war surplus facilities program, and the 
funds appropriate for Federal support of the 
land-grant colleges. It has operating re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the program 
of school assistance in federally affected 
areas under Public Laws 815 and 874, and 
it has been designated as claimant agency 
for education to certify education's needs 
for steel for school construction. For its 
regular programs, apart from the school- 
assistance program, the United States Office 
of Education had a budget of approximately 
$36 million in fiscal 1950. 

On the other hand, “at least 14 depart- 
ments or independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are currently operating programs 
which impinge upon State or local school 
systems in matters concerned with elemen- 
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tary or secondary education.” Nearly 19 
departments or agencies are engaged in ac- 
tivities relative to higher education, together 
with numerous of their subdivisions. It is 
mot uncommon for 1 university to be 
dealing directly with as many as 25 sep- 
arate Federal agencies at one time. This sit- 
uation exists while the only Federal activ- 
ity devoted solely to the promotion and wel- 
fare of higher educational institutions—the 
Division of Higher Education of the Office 
of Education—operated in fiscal 1953 on a 
budget of approximately $202,000. 

In 1950 Federal funds available for educa- 
tional purposes to the United States Office of 
Education were exceeded by five other Fed- 
eral agencies—the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Department of Agriculture, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Army spent nearly 
twice as much on education as did the United 
States Ofice of Education, the Navy and 
Air Force both 3 times as much, the De- 
partment of Agriculture 5 times as much, 
and the Veterans’ Administration nearly 80 
times as much. 

Not only has the Office of Education been 
left undeveloped as an operating agency, it 
has neither the resources nor the statutory 
power to exert real leadership in educa- 
tional matters among the Federal agencies 
and to correlate or coordinate the 99 percent 
of the educational activities lying outside 
its sphere of responsibility. The establish- 
ment of the Office in.a relatively submerged 
place in the governmental structure and the 
restrictions placed on it have served to limit 
its effectiveness and have rendered it vir- 
tually beyond the direct control of the 
people, 

2. The current division of responsibility on 
the Federal level with regard to educa- 
tional programs has not followed a pattern 
of sound administration 
One of the tasic tenets of public adminis- 

tration is that activities should be divided 

according to their major function. In gen- 
eral, educational programs have been as- 
signed to various departments according to 
the group served rather than on the basis 
of their educational function. For exam- 
ple, the Veterans’ Administration is respon- 
sible for the administration of the veterans’ 
educational-benefits program; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for educational services 
relative to agriculture; and, the Public 

Health Service for educational programs con- 

cerned with medical and health training. 

This separation of programs having to do 
with education has resulted in overlapping 
of administration and of functions at the 
Federal level. It has given rise to many un- 
resolved administrative conflicts. For ex- 
ample, although the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture administers the school- 
lunch program, the Office of Education is re- 
sponsible for providing information and ad- 
vice on the nutritional and dietary aspect of 
school lunches. The Office of Education's 
function of administering the Smith-Hughes 
vocational educational program in many in- 
stances overlaps the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s extension services program. As an- 
other example, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is responsible for administering 
the vocational rehabilitation program for 
civillans, whereas the Veterans Administra- 
tion administers the veterans’ vocational re- 
habilitation program, 

3. The scattering of authority throughout 
the Government has had a significant im- 
pact on State educational agencies 
If one agrees, as I am sure we all do, that 

control of education should remain at the 

State and local levels of government, then 

the State and local agencies should be strong 

enough to carry out their responsibility and 
should be responsive to the will of the people, 
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In other words, we must build strength 

where the strength belongs. 

However, many of the educational pro- 
grams administered by noneducational Fed- 
eral agencies are not channeled through the 
regularly established State departments of 
education. These agencies have a natural 
tendency to administer their programs 
through their counterparts at the State and 
local levels, or to deal directly with local 
school districts or even with individual 
schools, The school-lunch program was at 
first operated directly in conjunction with 
the individual school districts and even today 
negotiations are carried on between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and individual, non- 
public schools. Aid under Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874 is channeled directly 
from Washington to the school districts. 
The Department of the Interior made con- 
tracts with over 1,100 individual school dis- 
tricts to provide educational facilities for 
Indian children. The Department of Agri- 
culture's extension services are administered 
through the land-grant colleges. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the Department of 
Commerce and subagencies of Interior all op- 
erate programs—sometimes whole school 
systems—directly at the elementary and 
secondary level. 

State educational agencies cannot be 
strengthened if they are not used. What is 
often overlooked is that until such time as 
concerted time and effort and adequate re- 
sources are given to building State agencies, 
Federal-aid programs must either carry with 
them relatively stringent controls to safe- 
guard the taxpayers’ money or the programs 
must bypass the State authorities. 

4. Overlapping administration of educational 
programs at the Federal level tends to 
create confusion and overlapping at the 
State and local levels 
“Divided authority on the Federal level 

has sometimes been mirrored in similar di- 

vided authority on the State level. Failure 

to coordinate adequately at all levels has 
resulted in confusion and failure to reap all 
the advantages at the operational level which 
might have been evident.“ Many of the 
same overlaps, jurisdictional disputes, and 
intramural conflicts evident in the Federal 

Government are carried on at the local and 

State levels. For example: 

“The 4-H Club progranr, sponsored by the 
USDA through its Extension Service and ex- 
tending to local communities by way of the 
land-grant colleges, enrolls some 1,600,000 
boys and girls. The club work of the Office 
of Education is closely associated with its 
vocational educational programs in high 
schools. It operates at the State level 
through the State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. Its 4 clubs, enrolling over 500,- 
000 youths, are Future Farmers of America, 
Future Homemakers of America, New Farm- 
ers of America, and New Homemakers of 
America, On the adult level, the Extension 
Service operates through the county agents 
and home demonstration agents, dealing 
with individuals or groups largely through 
demonstrations or more informal meetings, 
The vocational education program is more 
involved with formal class instruction and 
associated individual farm or home projects. 
The vocational education program in agri- 
culture operates in over 8,000 high schools 
and the Extension Service is in over 3,000 
counties of the country.“ Whereas in 
many instances, there exist close cooperative 
arrangements between the two programs, in 
other areas the programs are uncoordinated, 
duplicatory, and competitive. This, in turn, 
allows for waste of funds and manpower and 
produces administrative confusion locally. 

Promotion of curriculum by the Federal 
Government is also plagued with overlapping 
administration at the Federal and local 
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levels. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion furnishes assistance to the elementary 
and secondary schools in general matters of 
curriculum. The Treasury Department, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Justice 
Department each carry on assistance in spe- 
clalized curriculum areas. It is doubtful 
whether having four Federal agencies respon< 
sible for curriculum encourages initiative 
and well-balanced curricular planning on 
the part of State and local educational agen- 
cies. It is equally questionable whether the 
State and local agencies can administer their 
curricular activities efficiently if they must 
deal with four agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

5. There is no consistent Federal policy with 

regard to educational programs 

A large proportion of the current educa- 
tional appropriations is allocated directly to 
the institutions concerned by Federal agen- 
cies, without the benefit of an objective for- 
mula taking need and geographical distri- 
bution into consideration. For example, 
Federal grants and contracts to institutions 
of higher education, which run into millions 
of dollars each year, carry no requirement as 
to institutional or geographical distribution, 
In fiscal 1950, universities and colleges lo- 
cated in Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, 
and California received approximately one- 
third of the total Federal funds expended 
for higher eucational purposes, excluding GI 
bill payments. In the absence of an objec- 
tive criterion for distributing the funds, 
there is a very real problem that Federal 
funds may serve to make the rich institu- 
tions richer and the poor poorer. 

A second aspect with regard to fiscal policy 
is that, currently, there is no way of deter- 
mining the exact amount which the Federal 
Government spends on education. An Army 
Department statement regarding its educa- 
tional activities stated in part that esti- 
mates were made, when possible, but the 
nature of some of the Army educational 
training activities is such that even approxi- 
mate estimates are not possible.” Incon- 
sistency in accounting and budgetary proce- 
dures as between the several agencies, the 
absence of specific legislative appropriations 
for some of the programs, and the failure to 
separate expenditures for education from ex- 
penditures for related mtal activi- 
ties have beclouded the extent to which Fed- 
eral tax dollars are spent for education, 
Neither the Congress nor the American 
people can retain control over Federal funds 
when such a situation exists. 

Legislation is pending before the Gon- 
gress to require all Federal agencies to report 
in some detail on their expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes. If passed, this law would 
require such reports to be filed with the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
who would then transmit a digest of them to 
the Congress. Even though this would pro- 
vide no control or coordination, it would 
serve to keep the Congress and the public on 
notice as to the extent of Federal educa- 
tional activity. 


6. Educational needs as a whole are not 
£ taken into consideration 

Legislation providing assistance for special 
purposes, for particular groups and for spe- 
cialized areas of education, and a separation 
of responsibility for educational programs 
has promoted a segmented educational sys- 
tem. Many of the special-purpose programs 
were the outgrowth of particular educational 
needs which were not being met by the 
States. Similarly, some of the educational 
activities embarked on by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have served to stimulate State and 
local action in those areas. The fact that 
Federal support for the land-grant colleges 
is far outweighed by State, local, and private 
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funds bears evidence to the success of Fed- 
eral leadership in promoting State and local 
effort. 
„However. in the absence of an overall edu- 
eational policy, educational programs cur- 
rently in operation are largely undertaken 
to subserve the ultimate purposes of the 
agencies concerned rather than to promote 
education generally. That education as a 
whole has profited by many Federal programs 
im the field of education is far more an 
accidental and peripheral development than 
the result of concerted efort on the part of 
the Government. The likelihood that seri- 
ous imblance in school curriculum and in 
emphasis in the higher educational fields 
may result from many of the current Federal 
activities is very real. For example, the 
funds appropriated for vocational education 
to the Office of Education account for nearly 
three-fourths of the budget of the office. On 
the State level, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States reports that there are 
14 States in which the number of employees 
devoting full time to vocational education in 
State departments of education either equals 
or exceeds the number of full-time em- 
ployees in all other aspects of education 
within these departments. While this 
should not be construed as an argument 
against Federal assistance for vocational edu- 
cation, nevertheless it points up the fact that 
the Federal Government has evinced more 
interest in specialized education than in the 
promotion of education in its entirety. 
With regard to our Institutions of higher 
education, the long-range effects of the 
multi-million-dollar technical research 
grants from the Federal Government cannot 
yet be fully evaluated. However, the situa- 
tion points to the possibility that emphasis 
on technical research will eventually produce 
a serious imbalance in the college program 
which will be felt by the facilities, faculties, 
administration, and curriculum of the in- 
stitutions. The question must be asked 
whether large-scale Federal support for cer- 
tain areas of education will have the effect 
of bypassing the areas not so supported. 
The social sciences and humanities cannot 
hope, at the present time, to receive the 
financial support to provide the facilities 
and to maintain faculties of the caliber es- 
sential to compete for students with the 
amply supported physical sciences. This 
situation, romoved as it is from the tradi- 
tional objectives of our educational system, 
needs close attention and warrants the con- 
cern of all the citizens, 
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In summary, the present system of admin- 
istering Federal educational programs finds 
responsibility for education spread through- 
out the Government. There is no agency 
leadership at the Federal level, with the at- 
tendant, an inevitable result, of overlapping 
and competitive services. The State educa- 
tional agencies are, on the whole, bypassed, 
thereby depriving them of the strength nec- 
essary effectively to control and promote 
their own educational systems. There is no 
overall Federal policy with regard to edu- 
cation with the result that the needs of 
eee as a WHole are often neglected in 

avor of special-group and cial- e 
legislation. Pii 8 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


These facts precipitate the age-old ques- 
tion of Federal control of education and 
methods by which it can be minimized. 
Even though more central administrative 
responsibility is badly needed, we would 
certainly oppose such a move should there 
appear to be a tendency to increase Federal 
control in our educational programs now 
being operated by State and local officials, 
We must never have Federal control in our 
school system. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Now, to turn to the program that is most 
vital to you—that is, the great program of 
vocational education, which has meant so 
much to the country as a whole since its 
initiation in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
As you know, a few weeks ago President 
Eisenhower sent over to us his proposed 
budget of fiscal year 1955, beginning next 
July 1. This comes to my office in the form 
of a book as thick as the Manhattan tele- 
phone directory, and with almost as much 
fine print in it, including numbers. In- 
cluded in this budget are the present ad- 
ministration’s proposals for the support of 
vocational education. As you know, under 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, vocational 
education gete a permanent appropriation 
of approximately $7 million, and no special 
act of Congressis necessary each year to con- 
tinue this amount. However, this is not 
true of the remainder of the Federal funds 
for vocational education which are appro- 
priated under the George-Barden Act of 1946: 
Each year the Congress, in an annual ap- 
propriation act, must decide how much 
money will be allotted to the Statcs under 
the George-Barden Act, This year we ap- 
Propriated $18,673,000, of which $493,810.43 
came to Mississippi, in addition to the Smith- 
Hughes money. The President's budget for 
1955 proposes to cut this amount by ap- 
proximately 614 percent, so that unless Con- 
gress decides otherwise, the appropriation 
for next year will only be $174 million, 
of which Mississippi will get $458,278.66, 
which gives Mississippi $35,531.77 less for 
fiscal 1955. Furthermore, the new budget 
not only proposes to cut funds for grants- 
in-aid for vocational education, but it has 
decided to reduce the funds needed to ad- 
minister this program by $60,000. This will 
mean less frequent field service from the 
Office of Education, which administers the 
program at the Federal level and a corre- 
spondingly longer delay in getting action 
from Washington in response to your in- 
guiries. 

Should we be surprised at this when for 
the past year official and unofficial state- 
ments had been made indicating an un- 
friendly attitude both within the Govern- 
ment and outside of it toward vocational 
education. You might say that these at- 
tacks began last year just about this time 
when Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby sent over to the 
House Appropriations Committee a recom- 
mendation that vocational funds be cut, not 
6% percent but 25 percent, that is, from 
$18.7 million to $14 million. You might be 
interested to know that only a few weeks 
after making this request, Mrs. Hobby spoke 
to the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education when they met 
in Washington, and this is what she told 
them: “The importance of vocational edu- 
cation cannot be understimated or over- 
emphasized. The success and accomplish- 
ment of American industries, skilled produc- 
tion in factories and on farms, are largely at- 
tributable to vocational education taught in 
high schools, colleges, and trade schools 
throughout the country, The philosophy 
of vocational education appeals to me be- 
cause it develops private initiative and pre- 
pares people to obtain and hold jobs.” How- 
ever appealing it may have been to Secretary 
Hobby, vocational education certainly did 
not rank very high in her estimate when 
it came to making up a budget. 

But this wasn't all. Even the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, at that time and 
presently still under the control of my col- 
leagues of the Republican majority, realized 
that Mrs. Hobby’s passion for economy had 
gone too far. In a great burst of generosity, 
the House Appropriations Committee in- 
creased her estimate from 814 million to $16 
million, but it waved a warning finger as it 
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did so. Here is what the report of the Com- 
mittee said: “The committee is in agree-~ 
ment with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary (HEW) in their belief. that this 
program (referring to vocational education) 
has matured to the point where ‘its promo- 
tion and further development should gradu- 
ally be turned over to the States.“ When the 
annual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of HEW came to the fioor of the House, 
my colleague from North Carolina, Repre- 
sentative GRAHAM BARDEN, offered an amend- 
ment to increase the amount approved by the 
committee from $16 million to $18.7 million 
which had been recommended by President 
Truman. By a voice vote, this amendment 
was adopted. 

Of course, it wasn't as simple as that. 
Just as it appeared that vocational educa- 
tion was going to be dealt a cut in Federal 
funds, the Washington headquarters of two 
national organizations in education got right 
to work on it. And here I should like to 
pay tribute to two southerners, M. D. Mob- 
ley, formerly State vocational director for 
Georgia, and now executive secretary of the 
American Vocational Association; and Jim 
McCaskill, formerly of Mississippi, and now 
director of the Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association. Both 
AVA and NEA worked hard to keep their 
membership informed and to make sure that 
we in Congress heard from the home folks 
on this issue. Believe me, it worked, and, 
if necessary, I think it will work again, be- 
cause for those of my colleagues who don't 
know what vocational education means in 
their high schools, there is nothing that 
will let them know so quickly as a letter 
from back home. 

But this does not explain why vocational 
education, which for almost 40 years has 
had more than willing support from the 
Congress and from the executive branch, 
should now be under fire. Let me read for 
you once again a part of the sentence I just 
read to you from the House Appropriations 
Committee report of last year. The commit- 
tee felt that Federal support for vocational 
education had “matured to the point where 
its promotion and further development 
should gradually be turned over to the 
States.“ There is the nub of the whole dis- 
pute. The advocates of economy have de- 
cided that education is a good place to begin, 
but in order to sweeten the pill, they now 
claim that they are turning over to the 
States the Federal vocational program. 
Gentlemen, I should like to say to you that 
when I advocate States’ rights, I think I 
know whereof I speak; but you don't find me 
advocating States“ rights as sugar-coating on 
the economy bill. When I am for States’ 
rights I say £0; and when I am for economy 
I say so. But I do not say one when I mean 
the other. It should be quite obvious by now 
that there is a great deal of difference in the 
philosophy of States’ rights as presently 
practiced by the Republican Party, and the 
traditional philosophy to which we of the 
South have long been dedicated. 

As a matter of fact, the term has become 
sọ relative that when it is used we note well 
the application at the particular time in 
order to reach any conclusion as to what 
is meant or intended. 

The Republicans apparently interpret 
States rights as meaning that the Federal 
Government should withdraw, or greatly 
restrict its operations, from such programs 
8s REA, TVA, tubercular control, venereal 
disease control, vocational education, the 
rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, farm support, soil conservation, for- 
estry conservation, and many others. All of 
these programs have long been recognized as 
cooperative programs between the Federal 
Government and the States. Yet the Repub- 
licans believe that the test of States rights 
is met by shouldering greater and greater 
financial responsibilitics on the States in 
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areas in which it has been traditional for the 
Federal Government to at least be a match- 
ing partner, on the basis that such a part- 
nership contributes to the general welfare 
and is in the public interest. 

As contrasted to that position they ap- 
Parently are convinced that States rights 
does not include such fundamental things 
as the management of a State-school sys- 
tem, particularly with reference to the seg- 
regation of the races. They set up special 
commissions to make studies and conclu- 
sions with reference to the relationship be- 
tween Federal and State governments on one 
hand, all with the claim of returning author- 
ity to the States, and through the Attorney 
General puts the administration on record 
as favoring the breakdown of segregation in 
the public-school system. 

In other words, the things which we re- 
sented most in the New Deal and Fair Deal 
programs, such as the breaking down of seg- 
regation among the races and in the public 
schools, are being forced upon us by Execu- 
tive orders and court decisions, even more 
than was the case under the former Demo- 
cratic administrations, 

Let me give you a couple more examples 
of what I call sugar coating. The Council 
of State Governments, in a memorandum 
prepared for a special committee of the Con- 
ference of State Governors, recommended 
discontinuance of Federal grants to the 
States for vocational education by June 30, 
1955. The principal argument for this was 
the fact that Federal funds are only 20 per- 
cent of the total spent for vocational educa- 


tion. The council's memorandum said: It 


seems clear that grants for this purpose can 
be discontinued without damaging the pro- 
gram or endangering its continued opera- 
tion.” Let us look at another and more 
general recommendation from a powerful 
policy forming group, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Last June, it 
called a national conference on Federal-State 
relations which unanimously adopted a res- 
Olution urging, in part, that the “Federal 
Government withdraw from the enterprise 
in which it now grants aid to State and local 
governmapts.” 

It is against the background of such state- 
ments as the above that we get a better un- 
derstanding of why the present administra- 
tion wishes to cut Federal funds for voca- 
tional education. I don't think we ought 
to question the integrity or the motives of 
those who preach this kind of economy. 
However, I would prefer that they come out 
in the open with their opposition for Fed- 
eral support of vocational education instead 
‘of trying to mask it behind a concern for 
States rights. After all, the vocational pro- 
gram is a State and local program. The 
Federal Government operates no vocational 
schools. Apart from a few State-operated 
vocational schools the program supported by 
combined Federal, State, and local action is 
a local operation. This is as it should be 
and as it has been since 1917. It is absurd 
to speak of returning vocational education to 
the States when it has been there all the 
time. 

No, my friends, we can't afford at this time 
to listen to the honeyed words of those who 
wish to economize at the expense of more 
than 3 million boys and girls who are taking 
classes in their local high schools which will 
prepare them to be more useful citizens of 
the United States—classes which will make 
them better farmers, better homemakers, 
better merchants, better mechanics and 
artisans. It is all very well to say that 
Federal funds are less than 20 percent of 
the total amount spent for vocational edu- 
cation, but the $25 million spent by the Fed- 
eral Government annually may very well 
mean the difference between a well-support- 
ed State and local program able to expand 
when and where there is a need for it, anda 
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program barely able to hold its own and 
unable to expand when occasion demands. 
Perhaps what is needed is a little educa- 
tion for some of my colleagues in the Con- 
. We need a few more men with the 
vision of Walter George, Hoke Smith, and 
Dudley Hughes, of Georgia, Dan Reed of New 
York, and Graham Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, the men who sponsored the basic leg- 
islation that underlies Federal support of 
vocational education. Senator GEORGE and 
Representatives BarpEN and Reep are still 
in Congress where they hold key committee 
positions enabling them to sponsor this leg- 
islation. Also, I want to add that every 
member of the Mississippi delegation is 100 
percent behind appropriations for vocational 
education. But we need help, and this 
means in the long run, that we and all other 
Members of Congress need proof from the 
local level that vocational education gives 
the Nation a better return on its $25 million 
than almost any other investment of Federal 
funds I can think of. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent approximately $79 million for vo- 
cational education in foreign countries last 
year, and only $25 million was spent in 
America. Yet, this administration wants to 
cut the appropriation $1 million for next 
year. What you have done and are doing 
here in Mississippi is proof enough for me. 
I hope that your counterparts in other States 
and Territories can and will do the same. 


1Quattlebaum, Charles A., Federal Educa- 
tional Activities and Education Issues Before 
Congress; Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., vol. 
2, pt. 3, p. 35. 
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problem of Federal sponsorship of research. 

*House Select Committee To Investigate 
Educational, Training, and Loan Guaranty 
Programs Under the GI Bill; report dated 
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™The U. S. Office of Education. Admin- 
istration of Public Laws 874 and 815, First 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
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Scorned Brannan Plan Reborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension a part of a 
column written by Drew Pearson ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald of April 4, 1954, which 
could well be entitled When the Shoe Is 
on the Other Foot.” 

It looks as if the Republicans are going 
to vindicate the judgment of former 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan, 
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As one who voted for the so-called 
Brannan plan, I derive considerable 
pleasure and comfort in the conversion 
of my Republican friends. 

The matter referred to follows: 

SCORNED BRANNAN PLAN REBORN 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Just 5 years ago this week—April 7, 1949— 
a new Agriculture Secretary named Brannan 
recommended to Congress certain changes 
in the price-support laws, Almost overnight 
the proposed changes became known as the 
Brannan plan, and the man who proposed 
them was called almost every name under 
the sun from wastrel to socialist. 

Even Representative CLIFFORD Hors, Re- 
publican, of Kansas, a sober, usually falr- 
minded man, distributed a pamphlet on the 
Brannan plan entitled “Fines and Jail Sen- 
tences for Farmers.“ 

Well, that was 5 years ago. But on Jan- 
uary 11, 1954, the first real move to adopt the 
Brannan plan was made. It was made not 
by a Democrat, but by President Eisenhower 
himself, who recommended that Congress 
change the price-support program for wool 
by adding the key and most controversial 
element of the Brannan plan: direct subsidy 
payments. 

This meant, instead of the Government 
buying or lending money on a commodity 
and putting it in storage, the Government 
would let the farmer's price seek its natural 
level in the open market, but would pay the 
farmer direct the difference between his 
market price and his fair-support price. 

Charlie Brannan's plan was so bitterly at- 
tacked it never had a real chance to pass 
Congress. In fact, even a bill to test out 
his plan on wool and two other commodities 
was turned down by the House of Represen- 
tatives, 169 to 239. 

BUSINESS AND BRANNAN 


Despite this, Mr. Eisenhower, who attacked 
the Brannan plan all during his election 
campaign, recommended that it be put into 
effect for wool, and this has now been carried 
out. Moreover, Secretary Benson has been 
considering the principle of the Brannan 
plan for butter; namely, selling it at a 
cheaper price and letting the Government 
absorb the difference. 2 

Even more amazing fs the manner in 
which certain big businessmen are proposing 
that the Brannan plan be adopted for other 
commodities, especially cotton. The three 
biggest cotton manufacturers in the United 
States have now gone on record as favoring 
the essence of the Brannan plan, while the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
has drafted legislation to adopt it. 

The big three of cotton textiles are C. A. 
Cannon, president of Cannon Mills; W. A. L. 
Sibley, president of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
and C. C. Hertwig, president of the Biff 
Manufacturing Co. These three make up 
the spinner representatives of Secretary 
Benson's Cotton Advisory Committee, and 
their recommendation to Benson is dated 
December 15, 1953, The key part of their 
document reads: 

“At the present time we are piling up large 
stocks (of cotton) in warehouses, which 
should be moving into normal channels of 
trade. This being true, it is necessary that 
we look for an answer. 

“We recommend a compensatory payment 
program.” 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute bill for putting the Brannan plan 
into effect on cotton is dated January 15. 
1954, and has attached to it an explanation 
which concludes with the statement: 

“The proposed compensatory payment plan 
could and should be put into effect for the 
1954-55 crop.” > 

Nore.—Meanwhile, the man who had the 
reputation of being the most abused and 
boldest in the Truman Cabinet, Charlie 
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Brannan, has ben living quietly in Denver, 
where he has said little, but friends want 
him to run for governor of Colorado. It 
looks as if he would not. : 


Proportion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I wish to present for the 
attention of yourself and my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues a feature article 
written by Joseph C. Harsch, special cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, in his State of the Nations 
front-page daily writing for March 30, 
1954. 

As you know, I am a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, and, growing out of my longtime ex- 
periences as such committee member, 
and having participated in literally doz- 
ens and dozens of hearings before that 
important committee, which has such 
heavy responsibility under Public Law 
601 as assigned to it by this great Con- 
gress, I wish to frankly state that I am 
sure it appears to me as very important 
that the matter of subversion be kept in 
true and accurate proportion. 

So, I am glad to produce this article 
by Mr. Harsch for your attention, antici- 
pating it will result in real interest and 
provoke considered patriotic thinking. 

I was pleased last night to hear our 
distinguished President of the United 
States in his nationwide talk over radio 
give his appraisement of the matter of 
communism and subversion in Govern- 
ment and throughout our beloved Na- 
tion. 

No doubt you will recall that on the 
floor of this House of Representatives, 
when the matter of appropriations of the 
money for the continued operations of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee for this year came up, I clearly 
and emphatically spoke against any re- 
duction in said amount. Believing, as 
Ido, that from the written record already 
submitted, released, and published, by 
administrative departments of Govern- 
ment that said record does not yet suffi- 
ciently segregate, analyze, or reflect the 
actual condition of what might be 
termed subversive in the judgment of 
the Government officials, nevertheless, 
I believe it imperative that there be 
continued vigilant, vigorous, and prompt 
and all necessary effort made to un- 
cover and reveal to the sunlight of being 
exposed and revealed for what they truly 
are, those persons or groups of persons 
in our great Nation who in fact, in truth, 
and reality are engaged in subversive ac- 
tivities and programs, 

For, Mr. Speaker, in using this term I 
do so, in connection with dictionary defi- 
nition by Mr. Webster, which is substan- 
tially as follows: ‘Act of subverting, or 
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state of being subverted; overthrow; 
utter ruin; destruction.” 

And knowing that you and all my other 
distinguished colleagues and that mil- 
lions of other people of our beloved Na- 
tion heard President Eisenhower ap- 
praise the matter of communism last 
evening, I believe that this article by Mr. 
Harsch in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor will be found timely and appropriate 
and will add clear thinking to the 


Splendid words of the President: 


STATE OF THE NATIONS: SUBVERSION IN 
PROPORTION 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasuincton.—It may be politically pre- 
mature but it is also, I think, important to 
try to extricate the issue of subversion in 
the United States from its emotional context 
and attempt to see it in something like true 
and factual proportions. Only when we can 
examine the subject dispassionately will we 
be able, I think, to approach In calmness the 
matter of what should be done about it with- 
out further disturbing the internal tran- 
quillity of both the United States and the 
Republican Party. 

In theory, but not in practice, emotion- 
alism could be extracted from the issue. 
This happy state would be achieved if Demo- 
crats could admit officially and formally that 
the Truman administration was tardy in 
recognizing the condition in the early post- 
war period, and if the Republicans with equal 
formality would recognize that the problem 
is not one which belonged wholly to the 
past, cannot be solved now by exposing the 
omission of the past, and never will be re- 
moved from our midst as long as the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union are 
primary antagonists in a power contest which 
engulfs the world. 

Needless to say, such a political neutraliza- 
tion of the subject will not take place at least 
in the visible future. Too many political 
fortunes haye been staked on the partisan- 
ship of subversion to permit the two parties 
in the United States to agree to approach 
it in a spirit of non- or bi-partisanship. 
However, this condition, which is likely to be 
with us for some time, need not prevent the 
majority from attempting to adjust Its per- 
spective toward objectivity. 

Such an effort must begin with a recogni- 
tion that there is attempted Communist 
subversion in the United States today, that 
there has been such attemipted subversion 
of a significant nature from the time the 
Soviet Union became a conscious world 
power, and that it will inevitably continue 
for many years to come. 


Espionage and subversion are instruments 
of power politics. Those instruments have 
been employed from time immemorial by 
world powers. The only surprising thing 
about the discovery of Soviet agents in our 
midst is that so many Americans seem to 
have been surprised by it. Had they been 
more informed from school days about the 
behavior of power states they never would 
have been surprised. They would merely 
have been alert sooner. 

The second important step toward ob- 
jectivity is to appreciate that not even the 
most solemn treaty agreement would ever 

tee the abandonment by the Soviet 
Union of its use of spies and political agents 
in the United States. 

The third important step is to recognize 
that the most dangerous spies and agents are 
not the ones who have been detected and ex- 
posed but the ones who are unknown and 
are not yet even suspect. 

The final step toward objectivity and 
balance is to recognize that the dangerous 
ones today are to be found in the most un- 
likely and unsuspected places. 
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When the above steps have been taken it 
becomes possible to approach with some 
calmness the facts and figures which have 
emerged in the piecemeal disclosure of re- 
cent weeks of the record of the administra- 
tion’s security program. 

According to Philip Young, Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, the Eisenhower 
administration has separated 422 persons 
“whose files contained information indicating 
in various degrees subversive activities, sub- 
versive associations, or membership in sub- 
versive organizations.” 

This gives us the upper, maximum, limit 
to date of all persons found by the Repub- 
licans in Federal service who are suspect of 
subversive activities or tendencies. There is 
no proved evidence that even one of these 
Was an actual subversive or Soviet agent. 
Whether Chief Justice Earl Warren is counted 
among the 422 is not known, but alleged sub- 
versive information was provided against him 
and is in his file. It is probable that many 
of the 422 are persons as loyal as the Chief 
Justice who have been the victims of malice 
or misunderstanding. 

However, there undoubtedly are Soviet 
agents still working in the Government. The 
search for them is ceaseless. If counterin- 
telligence is carried on effectively, new So- 
viet rings will be uncovered and broken from 
time to time. Republicans can no more 
make Government immune to such penetra- 
tion in their day than could the Democrats. 

We can afford to be thankful that the 
number subject to suspicion was not found 
to be more than 422. We must recognize 
that there are some real ones who have not 
been found because there is nothing suspi- ` 
cious in their files. The really surprising 
thing is that Soviet Russia, with its vast in- 
herited experience in espionage and subver- 
sion, abetted by something less than early 
alertness on the part of the Truman admin- 
istration, did not provide the Republicans 
with more than an outside limit of 422 pos- 
sible suspects in a whole year of more than 
diligent search. 

On balance it would seem that Moscow 
enjoyed less success in penetrating the 
United States Government than would be 
reasonably expectable. However, we have 
no way of knowing what Soviet rings are 
operating today while our attention is so 
largely devoted to the individuals and rings 
long since broken and exposed. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
the evening of April 6, Mr. Millard C. 
Faught, president, the Faught Co., Inc., 
New Lork City, gave an address before 
the annual banquet of the National 
Small-Business Men's Association in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

It was unique and challenging in many 
respects, and so informational that I 
want to include it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is worthy 
of reading and rereading, from the 
standpoint of the outlook in the televi- 
sion field, and I would suggest that the 
dispensers of gloom, those who view the 
future with alarm, refrain from reading 
it, because very little satisfaction can be 
garnered from this fine speech by any 
one who is a bit on the pessimistic side. 

I have obtained from the Public 
Printer an estimate as to the probable 
cost of printing this address in the REC- 
orp. I am informed that the cost will 
be $233.75. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the cost, the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our UNFINISHED ECONOMY: THE BEST 
INSURANCE AGAINST DEPRESSION 
(Speech by Millard C. Faught, president, the 

Faught Co., Inc., New York City, before 

annual banquet, National Small-Business 

Men's Association, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D. C.) 

I have the general impression that after- 
dinner speeches in Washington are not an 
uncommon commodity, Whether any par- 
ticular speech should be classed as Capitol 
goods or consumer goods depends, I suppose, 
on what kind of a return the audience gets 
on the time invested in listening. To cut 
down the risk tn this case, let me offer you 
a brief prospectus—or maybe I should call 
this an opening commercial. 

I hasten to say that I have very few sta- 
tistics for you tonight. Of those that I do 
have, only one is carried beyond the decimal 
point. Also I have relatively little to view 
with alarm, and as near as I can determine 
my conclusions are nonpartisan. The only 
trouble is I can’t seem to get them all 
smoothed down to where they are also non- 
controversial. But the after-dinner speech 
experts say that's not such a good idea any- 
way—especially in Washington. 

In any case, I take a very optimistic view 
of the future for all of us in this country, 
and tonight I would like to offer what seems 
to me to be some sound and encouraging 
reasons for such a view. 

In doing so I shall not try and short-run 
forecasts of tomorrow's economie weather. 
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Instead I would prefer to invite your atten- 
tion to some signs and portents that could, 
and I believe will, bring about some welcome 
improvement in the general economic cli- 
mate of our way of life. 

But even in this I see no need of audience 
paralysis by podium reanalysis of such things 
as our invested capital, or harnessed horse- 
power, or the BLS index of the GNP. In- 
stead, with your permission, I would prefer 
to talk in part at least about the ego of you. 
In other words, I suggest as my basic premise 
that the economic future of the United 
States is no longer likely to be limited or 
even principally determined, by our supply 
of raw materials, tools, factory space, tech- 
nological know-how, and so forth. 

It's not that these factors have lost any of 
their intrinsic or vital importance. And we 
must, of course, continue to use all of them 
wisely. However, I do suggest that we are 
now at a stage of technological, economic, 
and social advancement where our future is 
less conditioned by what we can do ma- 
terially than by what we decide to do as a 
people in control of our own cultural destiny. 
To me that adds up to saying that we are 
alive in mighty exciting times. 

Of course we can use these challenging op- 
portunities merely to blow ourselves to bits, 
or yield them by default to exploitation by 
ideological idiots. But I don't think we will 
do anything like that. I just don't think a 
Nation that has produced its Washingtons 
and Jeffersons and Franklins and Lincolns 
and Edisons and now has 160 million free 
people is going to slump just when we get 
to the World Series in this little ball game 
called civilization. 

At the risk of sounding like I might have 
been reading too many of my son's comic 
books—but actually using some circum- 
stances that are already within the realm of 
reality—let me suggest how far we have 
pushed back the limits of technological can- 
do. If you are skeptical, you may, of course, 
laugh this off as Faught's fallacious forecast 
of the future. But let's just try some daring 
possibilities on for size. First let's see if we 
can agree on some premises: 

1. The basic cause of war is empty 
stomachs—aided, unfortunately, by empty 
heads. But at least well-fed people are less 
likely to listen to empty-headed warmongers 
who urge them to die for even emptier 
slogans. 

2. Empty stomachs in turn are caused by 
lack of food. 

3. Lack of enough food in the world is 
caused, basically, not by lack of land, but by 
lack of water on billions of acres of poten- 
tially productive but now useless land. 

4. The oceans are full of water, but the 
water is full of salt, plus all kinds of food, 
minerals, and a lot of other useful things, 
The main trouble is it is in the wrong place 
with respect to so much of the water-hungry 
land that could use it. 

Well, so what are we waiting for? We al- 
ready know how to take the salt and all the 
other valuable “impurities” out of sea water. 
To do this is expensive, but mainly because 
it requires a lot of power. 

So we are now on the trail of quite a 
little source of power. We find that atoms 
are full of the stuff. Why not some day use 
atomic power to pump water out of the 
oceans, take the salt and whatnot out of it. 
and pump a few squillion gallons of it 
around where it's needed. The Texans will 


build us all the pipelines we need in a couple 
of weeks. 

I think a few such projects would be worth 
a try Just to make a damn fool out of Mal- 
enkov. It might even cost less than we are 
now spending to make damn fools out of 
humanity. I never saw an atom bomb, but 
Tll bet you could pump a lot of water with 
the energy in one. 

Well, so much for world peace. If any- 
body here tonight has an in with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I'd appreciate an intro- 
duction while I'm in Washington. I want 
to find out whether the stuff will kill Con- 
necticut poison ivy. 
else. 

Now some of you folks may think that I 
have my tongue in my cheek when I suggest 
such seemingly far-fetched future uses of 
atomic energy. Well, maybe I'm just naive, 
but I somehow suspect that history will 
prove we can do even more daring things 
with our present potentials of harnessed 
power and knowledge. I wonder if what I 
have suggested is really more visionary or 
impractical, in a comparative sort of way, 
than DeWitt Clinton's fantastic proposal of 
150 years ago that, with scarcely more than 
men and hand shovels, a canal should be dug 
from Albany to Buffalo. The estimated cost? 
Even more fantastic—$5 million. 

Today, with our modern earth movers, 
which are themselves just another of our 
taken-for-granted miracle gadgets, we could 
build the now obsolete Erie Canal in a mat- 
ter of months. Yet in its time this mere 
ditch became the economic fulcrum on which 
pivoted the bulk of American destiny. 

Said Archimedes, the great mathematician 
and technical philosopher, “Give me a lever 
long enough and a fulcrum strong enough 
and single-handed I can move the world.” 
We do not yet have enough mechanical lev- 
erage or sheer power for that, but we have 
so much more than we are now using that 
perhaps it is more significant to heed again 
some words of Daniel Webster which so im- 
pressed John Adams that he declared they 
ought to be read at the end of every cen- 
tury, and indeed at the end of every year 
forever and ever.” Said Webster, “Mind is 
the great lever of all things; human thought 
is the process by which human ends are ulti- 
mately answered.” 

I wonder what Mr. Webster would advise 
us to do with the social, economic, and tech- 
nical leverage at our disposal today? At the 
least I don't think he would spend much of 
today’s exciting time fretting about the 
possible stagnation of a mature economy, or 
worrying fearfully about the possibly lessen- 
ed chances of mankind living in prosperity 
simply because he had achieved some pros- 
pects of living in peace. 

If one can struggle loose just a little from 
our depressing tendencies to sell our future 
short, even in the midst of the cascade of 
modern miracles, it then becomes difficult to 
control one's legitimate optimism. 

Nor is it necessary, in assaying our pros- 
pects for progress, to rely on factors as 
egregious as atomic energy in order to justify 
a dynamic optimism. In the list of items 
that augur in favor of a social and economic 
future infinitely expanded from the present, 
I would give high precedence to several 
factors that have to do, not with technology 
or finance directly, but with people. Two of 
these factors for example are longevity and 
leisure time. 

A century ago people worked at least 70 
hours a week and were lucky to live 40 years. 
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I've tried everything 
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Now that situation is happily reversed and 
still improving. What it means in effect is 
that because we now have bulldozers to dig 
Erie canals, and in other ways have applied 
some of Webster's “leverage of the mind” 
to the tasks and hazards of life, we now have 
achleved an “extra” lifetime in which to 
live, beyond the requirements of sustaining 
work. 

It is scarcely surprising therefore that we 
have finally begun to appreciate the un- 
limited economics of consumption instead of 
setting our horizons by the heretofore se- 
verely limited economics of production alone, 
Now if we can just continue to resist the 
notion that there is some way to get some- 
thing for nothing out of progress, then we 
should be able to make continually better 
bargains with the great windfall of human 
time-income that is now ours. And doubly 
fortunately, this growing income of time- 
for-living accrues to us by the day, by the 
week, by the year and by the lifetime. 
While it cannot be hoarded, this new time 
wealth can be most rewardingly and produc- 
tively spent. And it may be relevant to ob- 
serve that so far it isn't taxed. 

I must admit however that I am somewhat 
depressed by our initial attitude toward our 
growing longevity. For centuries the folk- 
lore of mankind has reflected a wistful yearn- 
ing to live forever. But, now that we have 
achieved a progressive circumstance where 
one out of every dozen of our population has 
lived past 65, are we joyous about it? No: 
the common denominator of reaction is, 
“What a problem.” A more realistic and 
progressive response would be, “What a 
challenge.” 

Translated into the unemotional arith- 
metic of economics, we are now challenged 
to use our productive capacity to create 
enough goods and services so each of us can 
spend at least half of his full modern life- 
time being primarily a consumer, not to men- 
tion that we are increasingly heavy con- 
sumers of goods and services even as we pro- 
duce. Therefore whenever I hear some fresh 
bewailing of our excessive productive capac- 
ity or our feared lack of future markets, I 
am reminded of the*benighted individual 
who once suggested that we close the Patent 
Office—because obviously everything con- 
celvable had already been invented. 

As near as I can determine, we are the 
first society in history who could afford the 
luxury of having some of our people wor- 
ried about excess productive capacity while 
others are worried about the unlimited con- 
sumption capacities inherent in the leisure 
and longevity of a truly rising standard of 
living. If Maithus were alive today, he would 
probably be a schizophrenic. 

The essence of our present-day economic 
and social challenge is no longer basically 
a question of how to Increase production nor 
of where to find unsatisfied potential mar- 
ket demand. It is hardly surprising there- 
fore that we are now much preoccupied 
with the mechanics and the arithmetic of 
distribution, 

In this area there is some superficial evi- 
dence of . It is true that we have 
in recent times devised such marvels as self- 
service supermarkets, but in some it takes 
a lot of self to gain any net increase in 
service. We also have adapted the old gum- 
machine principle to a great variety of auto- 
matic merchandising. In addition we have 
flowers by wire, drive-in banks, theaters, and 
even churches. We have concentrated this 
and dehydrated that. And now we have 
practically everything but love packaged in 
an aerosol bomb or a plastic squeeze bottle. 

However, the fact remains that you, the 
consumer, have still got to do a lot of mov- 
ing of yourself from where you is to where 
you ain't in order to become a customer. 
Especially is that true of what we call spec- 
tator producte—movies, plays, sports, and 
other entertainment or cultural commod- 
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ities. These are all products which depend 
on the most difficult and expensive kind of 
marketing, Instead of moving the product 
to the customer, you must move the cus- 
tomer to the product. And you also have 
to provide huge and specialized customer 
accumulators at the point of sale. 

In modern society there is probably noth- 
ing, for example, so economically obsolete in 
terms of its merchandising aspects as a 
sports stadium. Built of necessity on ex- 
pensive centralized land, it exists as a 
vast saucer, ideal for catching rain, but cost- 
ly and uncomfortable as an audience-accu- 
mulator, the sole remaining economic justi- 
fication of which is that it has turnstiles 
which rotate only on the payment of money. 

Yet, as is now common knowledge in near- 
Ty 28 million American homes, a television 
camera with a Zoomar lens can watch a ball 
game better than can a spectator in the best 
fixed seat in the stadium. What is more sig- 
nificant, television can also deliver the game 
complete with everything but hotdogs, to 
millions of fans in their homes or wherever 
they are. They need only to move far enough 
to turn on the set, Then they can go to bed 
if they wish. No traffic, no hard wooden 
seats, no hats in the way, no baby-sitter 
problems, no weary struggle home after the 
seventh inning or third quarter, no time 
lost except the actual duration of the game, 

All of which, boiled down to its merchan- 
dising essence, is to say that television is an 
instantaneous electronic distribution sys- 
tem. But economically it has one piece 
missing, without which it cannot become an 
actual commercial distribution service. It 
cannot collect directly from the customer for 
the delivery services rendered. Thus to date 
television has been able to deliver only those 
program commodities for which the customer 
will indirectly pay by patronizing the prod- 
ucts advertised by a sponsor. Seldom have 
the economic limitations of this arrangement 
been more cogently epitomized than by the 
baseball club owner who wailed, “The trouble 
with television is that we gotta give away our 
ball game to sell the sponsor's beer.” 

Here we have an ironic situation where 
television, which is a distribution system 
60 miraculously efficient that it brooks no 
comparison, is economically harnessed so far 
only as an incidental adjunct of advertis- 
ing, which is an assistant service to our 
standard distribution system, which is, at 
present, the most backward segment of our 
whole economy, It still costs at least 50 
cents of the average retall dollar to get a 
finished product to the consumer. 

Of course to deal In such analytical spades 
is to invite cries of heresy from some quar- 
ters. However, as I said at the outset, I 
am not here to view with alarm. As a mat- 
ter of fact, my main problem these days 18 
to convince some of my critics that I am 
not just a cockeyed optimist—because I 
think this whole situation is now so worse 
it is shortly going to get very much better, 
And I believe we will use TV itself to ac- 
complish much of the therapy. 

The specific reason for the situation I find 
myself in is that for several years I have 
been predicting that television will some 
day be utilized as one of the greatest natural 
marketing systems ever devised, and that we 
will use it to cure—rather than worsen as 
it now does—the marketing problems of 
many of the spectator commodities like 
movies and sports. The biggest step be- 
tween theory and reality here was to devise 
a way to put some kind of a payment device 
on a television receiver so that it could not 
ony deliver a program product but collect 
for it on the receiving end. Only then does 
TV become a distribution system in the mar- 
keting sense and only then does it acquire 
some intrinsic economic roots of its own. 

Technically this is all now possible. And, 
since the best fruit is always out on the end 
of the limb, I will edge out a bit further 
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here tonight. I believe that within 3 years 
home box-office television will be a com- 
mercial reality and that within 5 years after 
its start it will have at least doubled the 
number of stations economically possible in 
this country. Moreover, I believe this will 
represent a net addition. Subscription TV 
service would not require separate channels, 
nor would we have to take away anything 
in the aggregate present telivision usage and 
service as an advertising medium in order 
to use it also as a pay-as-you-see distribu- 
tion system. Indeed, as I shall indicate 
shortly, there is strong expectation that one 
net result would be to improve and expand 
the advertising usefulness of TV. 

But be that as it may, I would like to re- 
emphasize my belief that the utilization of 
television as a versatile, economical, em- 
cient and certainly much-needed new kind 
of distribution system will in itself become 
a whole new “industry” in our economy. 
I believe it will in time create new jobs run- 
ning into thousands and new business ac- 
tivity running literally into the billions of 
dollars annually. 

Not only because of its intrinsic impor- 
tance but because it so well illustrates the 
vast potentials for expansion already within 
the scope of our unfinished economy, I 
would like to outline these bold expecta- 
tions in some detail. If it will encourage 
your indulgence, I might add that even dis- 
believers find the prospects interesting. 
Perhaps I should also add that Í do not per- 
sonally regard this as a particularly daring 
prediction. From evidence already at hand 
I would call it more of a forecast of the in- 
evitable. 

In the first place, as I have indicated, the 
electronic gadgetry to provide television sets 
with a home box office is in a state of sur- 
prising perfection. The Zenith Radio Corp. 
has perfected not one but five varied systems 
of providing such service from a regular 
transmitter to a regular TV set. The re- 
quired modifications are far less compli- 
cated or costly than is the addition of color 
to TV, and these subscription systems will 
also work with color TV. In addition to 
the Zenith systems, two other companies— 
the Skiatron Corp, in New York and the 
Telemeter Corp, in Hollywood—have demon- 
strated subscription television téchniques. 

In practice, the use of a subscription TV 
set would be simple. The viewer-customer 
would receive such service by doing any 
one of several things: (1) Drop colns into a 
decoder in his set in order to unscramble 
the program he wished to see (nonpaying 
viewers would see only a jumbled-up signal; 
or (2) he would insert a pre-purchased card 
into a slot to effect the unscrambling; or (3) 
he would order the program much like dial- 
ing a telephone request for any other de- 
liverable service. The decoding informa- 
tion could be fed to his TV via his telephone, 
without interfering with the regular phone 
service. A highly flexible selection or com- 
bination of working systems are already 
available to provide subscription TV service 
when and If the FCC approves the service, 

Fully 3 years ago Zenith tested one of its 
subscription systems, all of which are called 
Phonevision, in Chicago. For 90 days 300 
families were able to buy and pay for regular 
theater-quality motion pictures delivered to 
their homes via Phonevision, at a charge of 
$1 per movie per family. 

All of the films had had a previous theater 
run, all were 2 years old or older and repre- 
sented a cross-section of films—good, bad, 
and indifferent. About a fourth of the test 
families had already seen them. Yet, in 
spite of these limiting circumstances, the 
test customers bought an average of 1.73 
films per week. Normally they would have 
seen just about 1 of the same kind of 
movies every 2 weeks in the local theaters. 
Hence this new method of merchandising 
movies produced more than 3 new customers 
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for every 1 the same films could expect in 
theaters, 

When the test was over, 100 percent of 
the test families said they would like to have 
such TV service permanently. More than 
50,000 other Chicago familles asked to parti- 
cipate in the test. 

Since this initial test, the public has be- 
come increasingly familiar with the idea of 
“box office” television and has been increas- 
ingly queried on its willingness to pay for 
television programs that are too costly or 
otherwise impractical for advertisers to 
sponsor. There have been limited demon- 
strations of subscription telecasting in New 
York and in California, seeking public re- 
action. From close observation of these de- 
velopments, I am personally of the opinion 
that the great majority of all people who 
have or will have television will also want 
subscription television service. 

Now let's assume that yours and other 
home television sets are already equipped 
sò that the public can become customers for 
pay-as-you-see television. What is likely to 
happen? Let's start first with the stations. 

Instead of the 500 or fewer stations now 
likely to prove supportable by advertising 
revenue alone, well over 1,000 stations may 
come into being, thanks to the added reve- 
nue from the subscription programs. The 
hundreds of smaller cities and towns in par- 
ticular will improve their chances of having 
television stations. The FCC has provided 
spectrum space for over 2,200 stations, but 


so far only about 350 are-in existence, and 


less than a dozen applications have been 
made from the 500-odd allocations set aside 
for towns of 10,000 population or less. 
Nearly 50 permits to build stations have been 
returned unused, and at least one-third of 
the newer postwar stations are still losing 
money. The new stations in the so-called 
UHF band are having a particularly tough 
time, and a group of them have petitioned 
the FCC to authorize subscription use of TV 
as one of their main hopes of salvation. 

But let's look at the potentials here from 
the point of view of your living room. What 
would the addition of subscription service 
change about your use of TV? Would you 
be deprived of anything you now receive 
without a direct program charge? I think 
On the contrary, for the reasons al- 
ready mentioned, you will very probably be 
served by more stations and there will be 
more sponsored programs. With the present 
scarcity of stations and with all costs borne 
by advertisers, only a relatively few of Amer- 
ica's thousands of companies can profitably 
use television to advertise. Half of TV's 
total income now comes from about 15 na- 
tional advertisers. 

I would estimate, from such things as 
family entertainment budgets and present 
consumer habits, that the average viewer 
family would buy not more than 1 premium 
program for every 10 sponsored shows seen 
as now. Yet the presence on TV of the high 
quality and unique subscription shows, plus 
their added economic support of television, 
would increase both the number of stations 
and the total audience. This would give the 
advertiser a 90-percent use of a far larger 
and more flexible advertising medium. 

But would you then have to pay for some 
programs now brought to you by sponsors? 

I think the answer is no because the 
laws of economics are on your side here. 
No one can sell what someone else can 
give away, even if he has to send you the 
bill indirectly. If anything, with subscrip- 
tion income to share station costs, advertis- 
ing rates on TV may well be lowered. In 
any case, the added coverage plus the pres- 
ence of program competition from the paid 
shows may well induce the advertisers to 
offer. more and better shows of their own. 
Competition is the greatest stimulant we 
baye to improved service in a free market. 
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It should do wonders for television program- 
ing, with the home viewer the chief bene- 
ficiary. 

As things now stand, the home viewer is 
in danger of losing some of the programs he 
now prizes most on his home screen, Thea- 
ter television has already removed most of 
the major prize fights and some of the best 
football games, such as those of Notre Dame. 
When the present contract for commercial 
TV sponsorship of the World Series expires 
in 1955, this crowning sports event may also 
disappear from home television. 


If, on the other hand, subscription TY 


comes into widespread use, the home view- 
ers at a price as low as 25 cents per game 
per set would soon be able to restore their 
chance to command home TV coverage of 
the series or any event, no matter how costly 
in the aggregate. As for the many other 
kinds of excellent and logical TV programs 
that are not now on television—the Broad- 
way hits, the first-run Hollywood films, the 
Metropolitan Opera—there would no longer 
be any reason for their absence from the 
home screen, and in full color, Possibly of 
most importance, the public would for the 
first time have a direct choice in the whole 
matter of what it wants from television. 

Hollywood cannot now release its costly 
fine-quality films to television because no 
sponsor can pay enough to offset their loss 
of theater revenue thereby. Yet subscrip- 
tion TV could, with only a fraction of pres- 
ent set owners watching—and at a fee 
averaging no more than family bus fare to 
the nearest movie house—return the entire 
cost of a “super colossal” film in a single 
night. 

In New York the ancient, decrepit Metro- 
politan Opera House can no longer make 
ends meet, even when it plays to SRO 
crowds, nor can it find advertisers who feel 
they can afford to put the opera on TV. Yet 
if half the opera lovers in the United States 
had a chance to see a performance of Tristan 
and Isolde on box office TV just one night 
at $1 per head, they could burn down the 
old Met and build a new one. 

Similarly, a single performance tonight 
of South Pacific on subscription TV at $1 
per family per set—with only 2 sets out of 5 
tuned in—would return a box office com- 
parable to the entire 5-year run of this 
great show on Broadway at fancy box-office 
prices. Of course, there would still be thou- 
sands of people who would continue to pre- 
fer their theater in the theater. However, 
I believe that such a modernization of its 
merchandising would breathe fresh new life 
into the economics of the legitimate stage 
and lower the present 6-to-1 odds against 
a play becoming a financial success. 

And speaking of such matters, you have 
no doubt heard of the disappointing results 
from network radio and TV benefit shows 
put on to raise money for worthy causes 
like the Red Cross, Everybody intends to 
give, as they watch, but they forget. Add 
a painless box office to collect while they 
watch and I believe we could raise such an- 
nual budgets in a single night. 

And, since this is Washington, I might 
just casually observe that with subscription 
TV a nationwide service, the Republicans 
could telecast a Lincoln Day dinner from 
the White House at, say, $5 per set to faith- 
ful party members tuned in at home, and 
raise the whole campaign kitty in one meal. 
The trouble is, of course, from the GOP 
point of view, that come Jackson's birthday 
the Democrats might lower the TV table tab 
and collect still more. Such is technologi- 
cal progress, 

It was obviously good judgment on the 
part of your hosts here tonight to confine me 
to a text, because I would be greatly tempted 
to give you several more chapters of what 
L think are sound arguments in favor of thus 
utilizing the fullest potentials of our new 
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television. As a parting illustration, 
let me add that providing TV sets with a 
cash register seems to me to be a natural 
solution to the frustrating situation in edu- 
cational television. I say “frustrating” be- 
cause the FCC has set aside 244 of its alloca- 
tions for educational television stations, ac- 
ceding to the almost unanimous recognition 
that TV is the “greatest educational advance 
since the invention of printing.” But after 
2 years only 4 educational stations are on the 
air, with hopes for perhaps 20 more. The 
stumbling block is again economics. TV is 
costly, along with its versatility. But with 
an opportunity to collect tuition via sub- 
scription TV for a few outstanding programs 
each week, an educational station would have 
the funds to operate many more hours per 
week on a truly free public service basis, 
opening for all the public the storehouses of 
knowledge that now serve only those who can 
travel to a campus, library, or other cultural 
center, 

This brings us back to the basic distribu- 
tion problem of moving people to markets 
instead of the more desirable method of de- 
vising better ways to serve people where they 
are. It also relates to our initial mention of 
leisure and longevity as vital and dynamic 
factors in our economy, Television has shown 
us, to our astonishment, that somehow we 
had over a billion man-hours, woman-hours, 
and children-hours a week of spare time in 
our lives to devote to TV. And it must have 
been “spare” time because life still goes on 
in TV-equipped homes. 

It is also interesting to note that if we 
add up all our older population, plus those 
who are ill or infirm, plus those households 
containing an infant at any given time, we 
easily have a relatively homebound audience 
that exceeds the average weekly audience 
who now go to movies. It is hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that veteran movie executives 
like Samuel Goldwyn have repeatedly fore- 
cast that when television gets a home box 
office it will become a natural ally rather 
than the menace it now is to Hollywood. 
Nor does he share the anxious predictions 
of the theater owners that subscription tele- 
vision will destroy the movie houses by hold- 
ing all audiences at home. It does not 
change human nature, which is stubbornly 
gregarious. Seeing even the best movies on 
television at home is not a substitute, espe- 
cially among the young in heart, for “going 
out to the theater.” In summary, it would 
be more than a touch ironic if television, 
which now alarms the movie industry with 
competition from its free films, were to pro- 
vide so much future revenue from Its fee films 
as to become the great salvation of the whole 
declining motion-picture industry. Yet again 
the difference is simply a matter of applying 
some “leverage of the mind” to our modern 
social and technological potentials. And if 
we have as yet only scratched the surface 
of what we can do with television, then 
what is the dimension of the progress to be 
made if we measure all of our modern mira- 
cles against the limits of our imagination, 
not in terms of what we have done but what 
we dare dream of doing with the knowledge 
at our disposal? 

As you may imagine, to try to deal with 
this challenging subject of our unfinished 
economy in the brief space of an after- 
dinner speech is like trying to perform a 
cathedral concert on a piccolo. However, I 
can at least temper my inadequacy with the 
charity of brevity. Would that I had the 
perspective of Webster on an Archimedes 
to bring to hear on the unbelievable oppor- 
tunities that confront us. However, I think 
that even the least visionary among us must 
conclude from the evidence on every side 
that this is no time for faint hearts or small 
hopes. The best is surely yet to come if we 
will keep going forward to meet it. 
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There’s Communism Even in the 
Dictionary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


Or ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Mr. W. W. Reid, which ap- 
peared in the Arkansas Methodist of 
March 25, 1954. 

The comments by Mr. Reid, which are 
carried by one of the leading church 
papers in my State, are worthy of the 
thoughtful attention of all Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On a Wir Crecourr 
(By W. W. Reid) s 


THERE'S COMMUNISM EVEN IN THE 
DICTIONARY 


Just how silly and ridiculous can we get? 

The other day some churchmen were edit- 
ing a booklet of hymns. One of their se- 
lections had the line: “Praise to Thee for 
life communal.” communal“ was quickly 
changed to the less poetic “together.” 
“There is danger that communal (which had 
definite Christian connotations centuries 
ago) might offend some sensitive people 
today.” 

An Easter prayer asked that Christ “be 
our fellow traveler along the Emmaus Road 
of life.” A church dignitary wrote the pub- 
lishing agency that his church could not 
use this service of worship “because the 
prayer has communistic overtones.” 

A school was planning to give a play, pro- 
duced by a religious group, as a benefit per- 
formance to secure games equipment. But 
a church-related war veteran organization 
forced its withdrawal for containing com- 
munistic propaganda. The play was a dra- 
matic effort to show the barrier that can 
arise among children when parents fall to 
teach tolerance of other nationalities and 
other faiths. 

Not so long ago, a section of a 2,300-year- 
old Greek farce, Congress of Women, was 
deleted in a New York City performance, 
allegedly because the directors feared the 
play might be labeled communistic. Among 
the deletions was the satirical speech of 
Praxagora: 


“The rule which I dare to enact and declare 
Is that all shall be equal and equally share 
All, wealth and enjoyments, nor longer 

endure. 


‘That one shall be rich, and another be poor, 
That one shall have acres, far-stretching 
and wide, 


And another not even enough to provide 

Himself with a grave: that this as his call 

Should have hundreds of servants, and that 
none at all. 


All this I intend to correct and amend: 
Now all of all blessings shall freely partake, 
One life and one system for all men I 


This, we note, was written 392 B. C.; done 
into English for the entertainment of 
(duped) Queen Victoria; exposed in A. D. 
1954 as Communist propaganda. 

We have certainly gotten ourselves into a 
strange psychological slough when we not 
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only look under beds at night but turn over 
long-respected words by day, looking for the 
hammer and the sickle; when we have so 
lost our faith that we can't trust our fellow- 
citizens to grasp truth and eschew lies; 
when we are so uncertain of our economic 
system that we must fortify it (and our- 
selves) by sob-sister advertising; when we 
have so lost our sense of humor that we 
can’t enjoy an ancient Greek comedy with- 
out discovering “Red intrigue” between the 
lines. 

We fail to see that the very extremes to 
which we go “to counteract the communist 
threat to freedom” are themselves the 
greatest threats to our boasted freedom: vet- 
erans of the wars for freedom curtailing the 
freedoms of others; “investigators” asking 
questions in a way to arouse suspicion, fear 
and hate among brothers; teachers and 
clergy “for fear“ withholding the question 
or the comment that sends men out in search 
of new truth, new ideas, new adventures. 

We find ourselves in wholehearted agree- 
ment with Judge Learned Hand when he 
says: “Risk for risk, for myself I had rather 
to take my chance that some traitors escape 
detection than spread abroad a spirit of 
general suspicion and distrust which accepts 
rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry, I believe that the 
community is already in process of dissolu- 
tion where each man begins to eye his neigh- 
bor as a possible enemy; where nonconform- 
ity with the accepted creed, political as well 
as religious, is a mark of dissatisfaction; 
where denunciation, without specification 
or backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom ot dissent; 
where faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason has become so timid that we dare not 
enter our convictions in the open lists to 
win or lose.” 


Social Security Changes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
this editorial from the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News of April 6, 1954, which 
points out that Representative ROBERT 
W. Kean, of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict in New Jersey, is recognized as the 
expert in Congress on social security by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, ex- 
presses views shared to some extent by 
all of us who are interested in improving 
and advancing the social-security pro- 
gram, 

This social-security bill, strongly rec- 
ommended by President Eisenhower and 
Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department, 
embraces almost in entirety improve- 
ments and principles Congressman KEAN 
has advocated for many years. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the edi- 
torial in the RECORD. 

Soctat Securrrr CHANGES 

Representative Kean, of New Jersey, is rec- 
ognized by his Republican and Democratic 
colleagues as the House's Member expert on 
social security. It is of moment that he 
wholeheartedly supports the bill (H. R. 
7199) which would give effect to President 
Eisenhower's recommendations for liberaliz- 
ing the Social Security Act. 


April 7 


Hearings by the House Ways and Means 
Committee are in progress. To summarize 
the 6 main provisions, the bill extends old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage to 10% 
million additional persons. 

Increases benefits for those already re- 
tired by about 86 or $7 a month with some- 
what larger increases for those retiring in 
the future. 

Expands the maximum wage base on 
which contributions and benefits are com- 
puted from 83,600 to $4,200 a year. 

Adds a waiver of premium to protect in- 
surance rights of those who become per- 
manently and totally disabled before reach- 
ing retirement age. 

Exempts from the retirement test the first 
$1,000 of annual earnings and for amounts 
earned above that sum only 1 month’s bene- 
fit is deducted for each additional 680 
earned. 

Eliminates low or no earning years up to 
a total of four in computing an individual's 
average wage upon which benefits are based. 

These and other proposed changes are 
intended to rationalize the system in the 
light of economic conditions. To illustrate 
this need, the retirement test serves as an 
example. Currently a beneficiary receiving 
$120 a month in benefits for himself and 
wife, may not earn more than $75 a month, 
unless he is over 75, without forfeiting his 
old-age payment for that month, although 
he might earn nothing in ensuing months. 

Under the proposed amendment fixing the 
limit of private earnings at $1,000 a year this 
beneficjary could take a job paying him $200 
a month for a full 5 months with no loss 
of benefit. That is a lot more realistic than 
the present requirement which forces many 
insured aged couples to seek old-age assist- 
ance as supplementary aid. 

Unfortunately, bills have been introduced 
by certain Members of Congress that, to 
quote Mr. Kran, would “wreck the funda- 
mental principles upon which the sytem 
has been bulit.” He had reference to such 
Proposals as blanketing into the system all 
aged, whether or not they have contributed, 
and ending Federal grants for old-age assist- 
ance. Mr. Kean’s firm stand against such 
politically inspired schemes is reassuring, 


Editor Robert M. Stewart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F, EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I just 
simply like the way Robert M. Stewart, 
editor of the Westbank Herald, of New 
Orleans, writes. 

There is something fascinating about 
the way the man expresses himself, It 
is down to earth, plain, simple, and yet 
persuasively effective and lasting. It is 
not going too far to say there is some- 
thing of the William Allen White about 
him and his weekly community news- 
paper. 

Certainly Editor Stewart proves that 
all the wisdom and all the readable edi- 
torials and opinions are not monopolized 
by the great metropolitan press. 

There is still another fine country edi- 
tor down my way, Clayton Rand from 
the Mississippi gulf coast and Robert 
Stewart is in privileged company when 
I join these two names together. 


1954 


Here is the most recent column by 
Robert Stewart which so appealed to me 
that I could not pass over another day 
without bringing it to the attention of 
this body: 

(By Robert M. Stewart) 

When I die, as die we all must, I believe 
that I will, in my last breath, thank my Lord 
and God for my having been born and hav- 
ing died an American. 

For this great country of ours has offered 
and continues to offer broad and endless 
opportunities in the field of wholesome liv- 
ing. This Nation, this city, and our com- 
munity is a pleasant and joyous place in 
which to live. I look at my neighbors and 
my friends and see in them these things I 
feel. The quiet strength of unrestricted 
spiritual beliefs shine from their faces. The 
calm, accepted—almost matter-of-fact atti- 
tude—which they accept established per- 
sonal liberties, that no man or official, from 
the President of the United States down to 
a supernumerary cop can take from us. I 
look at television, hear the radio, and read 
the 1 uncontrolled as the people are, 
and I read what I want, hear what I want, 
and see what I want. I look into the faces 
of my neighbors and my friends and they are 
faces without fear. This is the good life, I 
say. 
When I hear of the complicated mess that 
represents communism, I look at the bright 
new refrigerator we have in a modern kit- 
chen and think, none anywhere is made 
better. I have the best. I look at the 
washing machine and dryer that washes our 
clothes at the turn of a switch. I look into 
our pantry and see wholesome food of every 
imaginable description lined up on shelves 
in colorful patterns. 1 know my refrigerator 
is the best because appliance manufacturers 
spend millions a year in research to produce 
a better product than their competitors. 
For Americans are demanding people. They 
want quality and they get it. I know the 
washing machine is worth every dime I paid 
for it because it eliminates hours of drudg- 
ery. I know the food 18 because of 
the highly competitive market created by 
food manufacturers themselves. 

I look at the clothes my wife and children 
wear, and they are good clothes. They are 
comfortable, warm, and serviceable. 

In our driveway is a car, a modest auto- 
mobile by the standards of our neighbors. 
It is bright green, runs good, and gets us 
where we want to go. 

I look at the neighborhood in which we 
Hve. It is a typical American group of 
homes. Brightly painted, neat lawns, and 
plenty of flowers. But best of all are the 
joyous shouts and sounds of many children 
at play. They are happy children, well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed. 

The people living in this neighborhood 
are no different from people living in other 
neighborhoods, They are all working to give 
their children advantages that they them- 
selves never had. Better educations and 
more stable lives. Teaching them moral 
precepts and imbuing into their hearts the 
rights of others. That's the American way. 

It is good to watch a little Catholic girl 
riding a little Protestant boy on her bike. 
It is good to watch a little Italian boy play- 
ing Hopalong Cassidy with a little Jewish 
boy. For this is the Nation of Irish, Eng- 
lish, Jews, Italians, and all of the other 
races of the world joined together in one 
mighty unison of freedom and equality. 

I think of all the material things we pos- 
sess, which raises our dignity and makes for 
the good life. I hear the church bells on 
Sunday and see my neighbors going to their 
church while I go to mine. 

And I wonder how anyone, anywhere could 
fall for communistic hogwash. But here 
again, as in other ages and other times, is a 
tyrannical dictatorship based upon deceit, 
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Hes, and hypocrisy. A form of life that 
would quiet the churchbelis and still the 
voices of little children at play. A godless 
tyranny based upon godless precepts which 
degrade people to the status of serfs. That 
recognizes nothing but the power of the 
state where people are herded, controlled, 
and regimented. That offers barbarism for 
civilization, That offers Marxism for God. 

I am a poor man by the standards of this 
rich country. But I ask myself am I, indeed, 
poor? And the answer comes back that I 
am rich—rich beyond compare of the sul- 
tans and maharajahs of India. Rich in 
spiritual values and human values; rich, 
yes, so rich, when I look up at the bright 
blue sky of this spring day and know that 
my wife is free, my children are free and 
every man, woman, and child that lives in 
America is free. Yes, I am wealthy. Not in 
shining gold or silver coins. But rich in the 
heritage of a free land and a free people. 
And I know, as I listen to the heart throb 
of this great Nation, that it shall remain 
tree. 


Post Office Head Favors Fully Restoring 
Old Parcel Size and Weight Limits 


EXJENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Daily News-Record of Thursday, 
April 1, 1954: 

Post OFFICE Heap Favors FULLY RESTORING 
OLD PARCEL Swe, WEIGHT Limirs 
(By Lloyd Schwartz) 

WasHIncTON, March 31.—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield today invited Con- 
gress to repeal Public Law 199 and fully re- 
store the old parcel post size and weight 
limitations of 100 inches in length and girth 
combined and 70 pounds. 

Mr. Summerfield took his stand, orally, at 
a news conference called to outline the Post 
Office Department's new plan to get on a 
pay-as-you-go self-sustaining basis. 

Questioned by Fairchild News Service, Mr. 
Summerfield stated flatly that he would have 
absolutely no objection if Congress not only 
repeals Public Law 199 but also restores the 
old limits sought by distribution. He said 
the Department had studied the matter thor- 
oughly and had decided that such a step 
could be handled efficiently and would cause 
no disruption of Department operations or 
procedures. 

The Summerfield declaration went con- 
siderably further than retail representatives 
here had dared hope. It stemmed from a 
Department statement today merely endors- 
ing the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council to the Senate Post Office Committee 
for repeal of Public Law 199 with uniform 
application of new, and unspecified, parcel- 
post size and weight limitations to all post 
offices. 

The formal Summerfield statement said 
the Post Office “agreed generally” with this 
proposal and that the Department was con- 
vinced that there should be uniformity in 
the limits to and from all classes of post 
offices and to all zones. 

However, pressed for an explanation as to 
whether the Department used such curious 
language and did not go all the way and 
advocate restoration of the old 100-inch 
and 70-pound limit, Mr. Summerfield said 
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Congress was “jealous of its prerogatives.” 
He indicated the Department had consid- 
ered it best to let Congress decide just what 
the new limits ought to be, provided it ac- 
cepted the fundamental principle of uni- 
ſormity. 

As a followup comment, he conceded that 
in view of the Department's conclusion that 
raising the size and weight limits should in- 
crease parcel-post revenue, it followed that 
the Department would not object to full 
restoration of the old rule as sought by re- 
tail merchants and others for many months, 

It was the first time Mr. Summerfield had 
been smoked out on the issue. 


Two Timely Editorials From the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing very fine editorials from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. One, As Uncle 
Sam Quits Business, and the other on 
tax cuts: 

As UNcLE Sam Quirs BUSINESS 
(By Walker S. Buel) 

WASHINGTON, April 2.— This Republican ad- 
Ministration is making a beginning on get- 
ting the Government out of business in com- 
petition with private enterprise—but there 
is a long, long road to go. In more than a 
hundred different general directions the Fed- 
eral Government engages in scores and scores 
of detailed business and industrial activities, 
transportation, services, construction, main- 
tenance, repair, and a variety of miscellaneous 
operations. 

Representative Franx C. Osmers, Republi- 
can, of New Jersey, a member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations which 


‘for months has been surveying the scope of 


the problem, in an address last night at 
Newark emphasized that a reversal of the 
trend is possible and already has begun. 


INTO PRIVATE HANDS 


He noted that the Mississippi barge line, 
which he said has cost the taxpayers money 
for the past 30 years, recently has been sold 
and is now a taxpayer. The synthetic rub- 
ber plants, built during World War II; are to 
be sold this spring and will become taxpayers. 
Loans of the RFC are being sold to banks and 
insurance companies. Within the past 90 
days, lumber and sawmill operations of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have been closed 
down, the Brooklyn naval clothing factory 
has been discontinued, and 17 of 60-odd scrap 
iron metal operations of the Defense Depart- 
ment have been closed, with others under 
close scrutiny. 

“This is a beginning—a reversal of the 
trend—even though small by comparison 
with the list of over 101 types of Federal busi- 
ness activities,” said Osmers. “Get the GOV- 
ernment out of all competitive activities and 
your taxes will start coming down faster.” 

He quoted estimates that Government- 
type enterprises could be sold for $27 billion 
or more, which could be applied to reduc- 
tion of the national debt, with a saving of 
half a billions a year in interest. In private 
hands, he declared, the Government busi- 
nesses would pay between one and two bil- 
lion a year in Federal income taxes. Now 
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these largely tax-free enterprises compete 
with private industries which pay taxes, 
BIG BUSINESS 

The extent and range of Government busl- 
ness activities are enormous. The Govern- 
ment owns and operates immense areas of 
land. It is the largest insurer, the largest 
lender, the largest holder of grazing land, 
the largest owner of grain, the largest ware- 
house operator, the largest shipowner, the 
largest truck-fleet operator. 

The armed services all roast and grind 
their own coffee—100 million pounds a year. 
Navy makes rope at a ropewalk established 
120 years ago, although commercial rope is 
said to be cheaper. Navy makes paint. 
Army manufactures spectacles in St. Louis, 
and also in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Hono- 
lulu, and Alaska. 

Other of the many items include false 
teeth, wooden legs, rubber stamps, chain, 
ice cream, flags, rum, clothing, and wooden 
boxes. Government owns a railroad and a 
hotel at Panama. It owns so many tugboats 
that it said to be driving commercial tugs 
out of business. It has powerplants, laun- 
dries, broom shops, and typewriter repair 
shops. It operates financial agencies of all 
kinds In direct competition with taxpaying 
commercial and industrial banks and finan- 
cial institutions. 

There was a repercussion on the House 
floor this week from the Republican drive 
to get the Government out of business. The 
House by an almost strictly partyline vote 
of 154 to 121 refused to add $85 million for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to $103,- 
500,000 recommended by committee. Re- 
publicans mostly were against the increase 
and Democrats for it. 

This followed long and bitter debate, in 
the course of which Representative RALPH W. 
Gwinn, Republican, of New York, referred to 
TVA as “America’s first, much-touted, great, 
Socialist-Communist experiment.” Repre- 
sentative CLEVELAND M. Barry, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, tried to have the language 
expunged from the Rercord. But Speaker 
Marti~ ruled it did not reflect upon the 
membership of the House and was not un- 
parliamentary. In effect, the Speaker ruled 
that it was impossible to libel a powerplant, 
even though it is Government-owned. 


Porter on Tax Curs: Exctse Levy Was A 
PatnruL NvuisaNce—Its PASSING SHOULD 
SPUR SALES 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

A cut in taxes is always a pleasure when 
it takes place, even though it has been well- 
advertised in advance. And the cut in Fed- 
eral excise taxes last Thursday was a special 
Pleasure, because it was instantly obvious 
and reduced a long-standing nuisance. 

Actually most people will save more dough 
during the year by the 10-percent cut in 
income taxes, but that has not yet been 
enjoyed or even noticed because the total 
saving will not become apparent till next 
winter, when returns are filed and final 
accounting made. Meanwhile, withholding 
taxes on wages go on pretty much as usual. 

But from now on, every time you make a 
phone call (particularly a long distance call), 
send a telegram, take a plane trip or a train 
ride, you're saving money. Every time you 
buy a light bulb, or a can of face powder, 
or shaving lotion, you're a few cents ahead. 
Your wife can repair her face more cheaply 
because lotions and cosmetics will be taxed 
less. She can treat herself to a new hand- 
bag and even buy you a traveling bag for 
a birthday present without feeling the tax 
collector sneering at her. 

NOBODY WILL MOURN 


Most of these taxes were put on in World 
War II, when a lot of money had to be raised 
in a hurry, from any and every source, but 
they hung on through deficit after deficit, 
and tended to become permanent. The 
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Eisenhower administration is not going to 
make anyone sore by finally cutting them. 

Of course, many of the items are still taxed 
at 10 percent, and any tax is a nuisance, 
But 10 percent is a great improvement over 
15 percent to 25 percent. 

How much difference the cut will make in 
buying remains to be seen, but it should 
certainly give a psychological lift to the 
shopper to see a lot of items coming down 
in price 2 weeks before Easter. It would 
be surprising indeed U the sale of luggage, 
jewelry, and fur coats is not stimulated at 
once; since the tax cut has been planned, 
people who intended to buy such goods 
naturally held off. 

To me personally, the taxes on rail and 
plane tickets and long-distance phone calls 
were the most annoying. To clap an extra 
15 bucks tax on every $100 spent on travel 
seemed outrageous. Obviously it encouraged 
vacationing folks who were spending their 
own, not the company's, money, to drive 
their cars. And it added enormously to the 
cost of doing business for firms whose sales- 
men or executives had to do a lot of travel- 
ing. Some small companies which might 
have a hard time squeezing out a profit 
this year will be given quite a lift by the 
reduction of these travel and phone taxes. 

PHONE TAX WAS KILLER 

The long-distance phone tax of 25 percent 
was a real killer. It assumed that long dis- 
tance was some sort of silly luxury. Actually 
it is used almost continually for order taking 
and troubleshooting by most nationwide in- 
dustries. 

Cutting the household-appliance tax to 5 
percent should also stimulate sales, which 
have slid off. And cutting the movie-ad- 
missions tax may save some neighborhood 
theaters from bankruptcy. They've been in 
real trouble. 

A few demagogs have tried to make hay 
out of the reduction in the tax on fur coats. 
Only for the wealthy, they say. Boys, that's 
for the birds. Don’t you know any working 
gals? If you do, you'll realize that all of 
them, at least in the North, where it’s a 
matter of self-preservation, elther have a 
fur coat or are trying to get one. Not minks, 
or even beavers. But furs, anyway. They 
had to pay that stiff tax on mouton lamb, 
too. 


The best thing about these tax reduc- 
tions—and the income-tax cuts, which you 
can rejoice about next January—is that the 
money you are saving is now yours, to spend 
or save, as you please. It's what the econo- 
mists call disposable income, The Govern- 
ment hasn't got Its fins on It, and can’t spend 
it for redtape, ald to Europe, guns, butter 
subsidies, or new post offices. When they 
haven't got it, they cant spend it. Well, not 
without borrowing, and even that’s getting 
less popular and out of fashion. 

So give a muffled cheer and hope next 
year they'll hack all the 10-percent nuisance 
taxes down to zero. That'll be the day. 


H. R. 7894 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following presentation of 
argument in behalf of H. R. 7894 by 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno before House Com- 
ir on Judiciary, Wednesday, April 
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May it please the committee, the invita- 
tion extended to me to appear before this 
distinguished committee is indeed a great 
honor which I shall always cherish. Know- 
ing of the great burdens to which you are 
subjected during these crucial times in living 
and writing the legislative history of Amer- 
ica, it is my respectful wish that my pres- 
entation may be of some service to you in 
your deliberations on this most important 
bill presented by your able colleague Rep- 
resentative MARTIN DIES, of Texas. 

The purpose of House bill 7894 is to outlaw 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
and all other organizations no matter how 
named, committed to the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence. Of 
course, the enactment of this bill into law 
will be the means of taking legal cognizance 
of what now exists, for it is obvious that in 
morals, ideals, and American traditions, the 
Communist Party is already, in grim reality, 
an outlaw organization. 

The American people saw, with horror, 
only 5 weeks ago, how armed emissaries of 
this very organization invaded the sacred 
halls of American democracy and poured a 
murderous fire upon you and your colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, leaving 
blood stains on the floor that has known 
the footsteps of American Presidents and 
immortal statesmen of this great Republic 
down through the years of our country's 
illustrious history. How much farther must 
the Communist Party go before our statute 
books proclaim its banishment from the 
American scene? In the judgment of the 
American people the Communist-inspired 
outrage of March 1 represents the ultimate 
in outlawry. It symbolizes, with factual, 
stark authenticity, the scorn and contempt 
for law on the part of international com- 
munism. 

And the whole world of decency awaits 
‘the decision of the American Congress as 
to how the countless acts of infamy and 
treason on the part of the Communist Party 
during the last 30 years—acts which threaten 
the security of every American home—will 
at last be met. 

The threat to our national security, the 
menace to our domestic tranquillity and the 
chailenge to our peaceful future by the 
Communist Party have already been recog- 
nized by the Congress of the United States, 
by the courts of the United States, and by 
the good people of the United States. Know- 
ing full well, then, that the Communist 
Party has but one purpose and that is to 
carry out the Moscow-laid plans for world 
revolution, which include the destruction, 
of which the attempted massacre of March 
1, was but a fragment, of the entire Ameri- 
can structure of government, why do we 
still assign to the Communist Party a legal 
status? 

On September 30, 1950, the American Con- 
gress, after ycars of investigation, inquiry 
and direct observation, legislatively declared: 

“There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development 
and its present practice, is a worldwide 
revolutionary movement whose purpose it 
is * to establish a Communist totalitar- 
lan dictatorship in the countries through- 
out the world through the medium of a 
worldwide Communist organization. 

“The Communist organization in the 
United States, pursuing its stated objectives, 
the recent successes of Communist methods 
in other countries, and the nature and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement it- 
self, present a clear and present danger to 
the security of the United States and to 
the existence of free American institutions.” 

On June 5, 1951, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, speaking through the late 
Chief Justice Vinson, in the case of Dennis 
v. United States, said that the 11 top leaders 
of the Communist Party of the United States, 
the defendants in that case, intended: 

“To overthrow the Government of the 
United States as speedily as the circum- 
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stances would permit, Their conspiracy to 
organize the Communist Party and to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence created a clear and present danger of 
an attempt to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence“ (341 U. S. 494). 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson, in the case 
of American Communications Ass'n. v. Douds, 
said: 

“The goal of the Communist Party is to 
seize powers of government by and for a 
minority rather than to acquire power 
‘through the vote of a free electorate. Vio- 
Jent and undemocratic means are the calcu- 
lated and indispensable methods to attain 
the Communist Party's goal. In not one of 
the countries it now dominates was the Com- 
munist Party chosen by a free or contestible 
election; in not one can it be evicted by any 
election. ‘The international police state has 
crept over eastern Europe by deception, co- 
ercion, coup d'etat, terrorism, and assassina- 
tion. The American Communist Party has 
copied the organizational structure and its 
leaders have been schooled in the same tech- 
nique and from the same tutors” (70 Supt. 
Ct. 697). 

With grave, official pronouncements of this 
kind, how is it that in the capital of the 
Nation, in New York City, and in practically 
every large city of the country, the Com- 
munist Party maintains headquarters in the 
objective development of its plans to over- 
throw the Government by force and violence? 
The New York Times on Sunday (March 14, 
1954) carried a presumably momentous story 
from Caracas, Venezuela, the first paragraph 
of which read: 

“Caracas, VENEZUELA, March 15.—By a vote 
of 17 to 1, the 10th Inter-American Confer- 
ence adopted today an anti-Communist res- 
olution advocated by the United States. It 
was designed to serve as a warning to the 
Soviet Union to keep out of the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

‘This news story strikes me as being solemn 
irony. Down in Venezuela we speak of keep- 
ing the Soviet Union out of the affairs of 
the Western Hemisphere, and here we have 
the Soviet Union operating on our very door- 
steps. We tell the South American coun- 
tries to ban the Communists, and here we 
permit them in the Armed Forces of the 
Nation. It is no wonder that on the follow- 
ing day, March 15, Ludwell Denny, Scripps- 
Howard foreign editor, wrote: 

“The Communist menace in this hemi- 
sphere remains as big as before, despite the 
United States resolution passed by the Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas.” 

When the United States shows it means 
business by outrightly outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, then we can hope to be of 
some real influence in convincing South 
Americans that they should kill the Red 
snake operating in the paradise of their lush 
coffee plantations. 

William Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist Party, has declared: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises—the 
Government will not be a capitalist Govern- 
ment but a Soviet Government, and behind 
this Government will stand the Red army to 
enforce the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

This simply means that every Communist 
headquarters in America is an advance post 
of the Red army. Every Communist between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific is a Soviet para- 
trooper already landed here. Why, then, is 
the Communist Party allowed not only to 
maintain these advance posts but to use 
our telegraph, telephone, and wireless facili- 
ties for the transmission of revolutionary 
plans? Why is this revolutionary organiza- 
tion permitted to transmit through the 
United States malls an 8-page communique 
every day, keeping its Bolshevist members 
throughout the Nation informed on the new- 
est objectives of the Kremlin? 
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If the situation were not so tragic, it 
would be sheerly ludicrous the way our Gov- 
ernment services are generously placed at 
the disposal of these unwashed traitors. On 
August 31, 1950, the sheriff of Allegheny 
County, Pa., served a search and seizure war- 
rant, issued at my behest, on the Communist 
Party headquarters in Pittsburgh. While we 
were examining the seditious material in 
those headquarters, the mailman, a postman 
of the United States, arrived with a letter 
from Moscow for Steve Nelson, district or- 
ganizer of the Communist Party in that part 
of the United States, and the fleld general 
for the Communist forces in the whole coun- 
try. The gray-clad mailman also delivered 
a large package from Moscow directed to 
James Dolsen, notorious international revo- 
lutionary and charter member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. Thus, 
the Communists use the facilities of the 
United States Government in their plans to 
destroy the United States Government. 
What a paradox. What an absurdity. What 
a disgrace. 

Why has the Communist Party not been 
outlawed heretofore? The principal argu- 
ment advanced against illegalization of this 
traitorous organization is that it is a po- 
litical party. With all the earnestness at my 
command and with due respect to those who 
may intellectually disagree, I must in all 
candor say, nonetheless, that anyone who 
todays says that the Communist Party is a 
political party is either abysmally ignorant 
or culpably false. The Communist Party in 
the United States is an extension of the So- 
viet Foreign Office. It is not a political party. 

As a private citizen I was on the witness 
stand for 31 days testifying against the Com- 
munist leaders Steve Nelson, James Dolsen, 
and Andrew Onda, the last-named de- 
ing the leader of the Soviet infiltration crew 
into the steel industry of the country. In 
preparing for the trial against this revolu- 
tionary trio, I examined every book, pam- 
phlet, circular, periodical, note of corre- 
spondence and every item of equipment in 
the Communist headquarters of western 
Pennsylvania. In that meticulous search, 
study, and analysis, I did not find one docu- 
ment or one piece of paper which had to do 
with political parties as we understand po- 
litical parties in America. In preparing for 
that trial I read 296 books and 242 docu- 
ments taken from the headquarters. On 
every page of these books and documents I 
found either laudation of revolution, Lenin- 
ism, Stalinism, and the whole Communist 
system, or insults, blasphemies, and scur- 
rilities heaped on America, Americans, and 
the American way of life. 

As an officer in the United States Navy. as 
President of the United States-Soviet Board 
of Forcible Repatriation, and as a judge at 
the International War Crimes Trials in 
Nuremberg, I had occasion, over a period of 
5 years, to visit many Communist head- 
quarters in various parts of Europe. The 
Communist headquarters in Pittsburgh could 
well have been a duplicate of any of the 
hammer-and-sickle headquarters in Berlin, 
Vienna, Budapest, Prague, or Belgrade. In 
those four rooms located in the very heart 
of the Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh I found 
not a book containing the Constitution of 
the United States, but copies of the con- 
stitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics were as plentiful as pictures of 
Viadimir Lenin who, with beard bristling, 
stared metallically at me from scores of van- 
tage points in the sovietized locale. 

In addition to the Pittsburgh headquar- 
ters, I visited some 30 Communist head- 
quarters in the States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts. In each one 
of them the walls proclaimed the Soviet 
empire, the Soviet flag, and the Soviet 
prophets; the shelves sagged with books on 
Soviet history and worldwide revolutionary 
propaganda; but nowhere did I find one 
American flag, one American history, or one 
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American Constitution which the Commu- 
nists are so eager to flourish when they ap- 
pear in court charged with violating the laws 
of the land. In the Communist national 
headquarters in New York I offered to pay 
for an advertisement in the Daily Worker 
urging its subscribers to read the United 
States Constitution and an American histary 
book at least once a year. The offer was, 
of course, refused. 

The Communist Party is not a political 
party. The four books of the Communist 
Party which constitute their Koran, chart, 
program, and modus operandi contain not 
one appeal to the election polls in demo- 
cratic fashion. The Communist Manifesto, 
which is the bloody shirt of revolution, is a 
panegyric to rebellion, Lenin's masterpiece, 
State and Revolution, is a fiery appeal to 
armed insurrection. The Foundations of 
Lenin by Joseph Stalin is a battle directive 
for overthrowing democratic institutions. 
The History of the Communist Party, as it 
itself proclaims, is not a history but a guide 
to action—that is, revolutionary action. 

The argument has been advanced that 
outlawing the Communists will drive the 
Communists underground, This argument 
is as fallacious as the contention that the 
Communist Party is a political party. In 
point of fact, the Communist Party is under- 
ground now. The early followers of Christ, 
in the catacombs of ancient Rome, toiled with 
blood and drawn to build the pillars of 
Christendom supporting the cathedral of 
faith in the infinite and confidence in the 
brotherhood of man. The Communists to- 
day in the subterranean cells of perfidy are 
working blasphemously to tear those pillars 
down. And with that demolition they in- 
tend to raze the American home and all the 
freedom-loving institutions which have made 
America the great land of opportunity and 
the fulfillment of the dreams of your con- 
gressional predecessors, the Founding Fathers 
of our beloved country. 

The most notorious Communist traitors 
that we have uncovered were all under- 
ground moles gnawing at the foundation 
walls of American democracy. Alger Hiss, 
who stole secret documents from the State 
Department and conspired with Soviet 
agents, was an underground Communist; 
William Remington, who betrayed the United 
States in the Commerce Department and 
War Production Board, was an underground 
Communist; Whittaker Chambers, who 
lugged brief cases bulgingly full of purloined 
Government secrets, was an underground 
Communist; Judith Coplon, who thieved 
classified material from the Department of 
Justice, was an underground Communist; 
Elizabeth Bentley whose revelations of the 
wholesale perfidies in the various Govern- 
ment departments shocked the Nation, was 
an underground Communist; Harry Dexter 
White, who represented Stalin in the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States and 
arranged the transfer to Soviet occupation 
forces in Germany of one quarter of a 
billion dollars fiched from the pockets of 
the American people, was an underground 
Communist; Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
Harry Gold, Henry Fuchs, and David Green- 
glass and all those monsters in perfidy who 
stole from our laboratories the scientific 
secrets which may some day lay our country 
open to the forked lightning of hell-splitting 
nuclear blasts, were underground Commu- 
nists. Congressional investigations during 
the last 12 years have lifted the outer crust 
of the earth's surface in official Washington 
and exposed scores of Communist traitors, 
Soviet saboteurs, espionage agents, all plot- 
ting and working underground. Right here 
in the Capitol, on Senate and House com- 
mittees, there were betrayers acting as coun- 
sel who, while apparently engaged in help- 
ing to erect legislative superstructure, were 
in fact underground sawing away at the 
very supports of the State. 
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The Communist Party in the United States 
has been underground for a long time. In 
March 1951, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
a constant defender of the security of our 
country, in an interview in the U. S. News 
& World Report, declared that most of the 
Communist Party activities were under- 
ground, And as late as March 1954, in the 
American Legion magazine he repeated that: 
“Almost all Communist Party activity is 
being carried on in a disguised manner. 
Many of the top leaders and most trusted 
members of the party have gone under- 
ground and the rank-and-file membership 
carry on party activities through Commu- 
nist-front organizations and even through 
infiltrating legitimate organizations.” Di- 
rector Hoover then relates how Communists 
have fitted into parent-teacher associations, 
church, civic and similar groups in which 
one would not expect to find Communists. 

Louls Budenz, who was a leading member 
of the Communist conspiracy for many years, 
emphasizes in his book, the Cry Is Peace, 
that the Communist Party has always been 
95 percent underground, adding that it has 
the advantage, however, of legality of the 
open functioning of that part of its appa- 
ratus which runs newspapers, uses tele- 
phones, and has offices, 

In March 1950, when I was presiding over 
the criminal courts in Allegheny County, 
Pa., I found a woman Communist on the 
grand jury. She could have had only one 

and that was to corrupt American 
justice. I dismissed her, but the dismissal 
did not endure. The appellate court held 
that since it was not illegal to be a Com- 
munist, she should not be deprived of her 
right to sit on the grand jury. And herein 
lies the tragic contradiction. The courts 
juridically declare that the Communist 
Party has but one object and that is the 
violent dismantling of the whole American 
commonwealth, including courthouses, city 
halls, State legislatures, and the national 
Congress, yet, the Communists may continue 
to ply their traitorous work of destruction 
because they are still citizens. 

From time to time we hear of some in- 
credible miscarriage of Justice where subver- 
sion is involved. How do we know that a 
Communist is not on the jury? The enact- 
ment into law of H. R. 7894 would keep 
Communists off the grand juries and petit 
juries, it would bar them from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines, and Coast Guard, 
it would weed them out of the universities, 
colleges, and schools, it would exclude them 
from police and detective squads, it would 
lock them out of hospitals as doctors and 
nurses; in fact, it would keep them out of 
every decent American institution and ac- 
tivity except prison where they should be, 
like all other criminal conspirators, felons, 
and malfeasors. 

As late as March 17 of this year, Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, promulgated a 
directive which provides that any person in- 
ducted into the armed services who fails to 
execute a loyalty certificate shall not be as- 
signed to sensitive duties. While I served in 
both World Wars, I certainly cannot presume 
to speak expertly on military matters. Yet, 
I would say from general observation alone 
that there is no such thing as a nonsensitive 
post in the armed services. No part of the 
machinery of war can be tampered with, as 
no device on a dynamo can be damaged, 
without disastrous effects of some degree to 
the whole. And why should we hand a rifle. 
bayonet, grenade, or opportunity of sabotage 
to persons who refuse to declare their loyalty 
to the United States? It all sounds like 
fantastic nonsense in a topsy-turvy world. 

It is not Secretary Wilson's fault, however, 
that he must issue directives that read as if 
penned by the hand of Lewis Carroll. Our 
present laws permit fifth amendment Com- 
munists not only to pull teeth but to sight 
the guns of our artillery. There was a time 
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when our history books were stained with the 
names of but two traitors: Benedict Arnold 
and John Wilkes Booth. Now a card-index 
system is needed to catalog the Judases that 
would betray America into the hands of her 
enemies. 

On August 24, 1953, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary shocked the Nation with its 
report that the following high-ranking ofi- 
cials had handled excavating tools in the 
Communist underground: An executive as- 
sistant to the President of the United States, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, Director of Office of Special 
Political Affairs for the State Department of 
the United States, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, head of Latin Ameri- 
can Division of Office of Strategic Services for 
the United States, Secretary and a member 
of the United States National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, chief counsel of the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Civil Liber- 
ties, Chief of the Statistical Analysis Branch, 
United States War Production Board, United 
States Treasury Department Representative 
at meeting of Council of Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow, Director of National Research 
Project of the United States Works Progress 
Administration, and the United States Treas- 
ury attaché in China. 

With all this, opponents of this measure 
will still say that its passage would drive the 
Communists underground. How much deeper 
can they go? The enactment of the Dies 
bill into law would have the opposite ef- 
fect—it would drag the burrowing betrayers 
out into the open where they can be seen 
in the light of day. All Communists head- 
quarters, newspaper plants, publishing 
houses, and meeting places are the manhole 
covers which conceal the traitorous work 
underneath. The time has come to rip away 
the manholes from the black depths in which 
the subterranean traitors are digging and 
hammering at the very foundations of our 
country. nd 

And, Mr. Chairman, the dignity of the 
United States demands that criminal prose- 
cutions be based on reality of circumstance 
and not on diversionary incident. There 
have been numerous convictions of Commu- 
nists for perjury when we know that the 
gravemen of their offense was clandestine 
plotting against our national security. Last 
week a jury here in Washington very prop- 
erly convicted the Muscovite mole, Ben Gold, 
who as president of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, has used his 
powerful union in the furtherance of the 
perfidious plans of the Communist Party of 
which he was a powerful leader. With the 
Passage of the Dies bill, the membership in 
all Kremlin-directed unions will be emanci- 
pated from the domination of their sovietized 
commissars, and this would include the In- 
ternational Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men's Union under the control of the Marx- 
Leninist Harry Bridges, who wields in his 
infamous grasp a meretricious control which 
could paralyze shipping in the Pacific and 
thus cripple our defenses in the farflung out- 
posts of Hawaii and other oceanic bases. 

To those who contend that the outlawry 
of the Communist Party would constitute an 
unconstitutional act I would pose the ques- 
tion: Why would such an act be unconsti- 
tutional? Is our Constitution so anemic in 
bodily strength, so deficient in reasoning, 
and so lacking in reserve that it does not 
possess the power to protect and perpetuate 
itself? W. E. Gladstone, the celebrated 
British statesman, described the United 
States Constitution as the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” Is this monu- 
mental charter, this blueprint of freedoms, 
which has built the greatest government 
that has ever lived in the tide of times, capa- 
ble of guiding the American people in every- 
thing but its own self-preservation? 
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The goal of the Communist Party is clear, 
definite, precise, and admits of no equivoca- 
tion, evasion, or subterfuge: it is to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States. As 
a judge in Allegheny County, I ordered one 
day the sequestration of certain subversive 
literature being distributed by the Commu- 
nist Party. One of their leaders, Andrew 
Onda, came into court and asked for the 
return of the literature on the ground that 
the Constitution of the United States au- 
thorized him to disseminate propaganda, 
even though it advocated the overthrow of 
our Government by force and violence. My 
response was that the Constitution Is not so 
fatuous as to invite its own destruction and 
I added that The Constitution will not pro- 
tect the hand that is trying to drive a sickle 
into its heart.” 

To those who raise the question of consti- 
tutionality, I would say: “Why can we not 
outlaw the Communist Party?“ We have 
outlawed burglary, robbery, kidnaping, mur- 
der, arson. The Communist Party stands for 
what is more evil than all these heinous 
crimes because it foments bloody revolution, 
But it seeks to do more than that. The 
Communist Party seeks to assassinate the 
very soul of mankind. It would destroy re- 
ligion, without which life is meaningless; it 
would shatter the standards of morality, 
without which there is no honor or shame. 
I need not recall to you, who are all intense 
students of this material, that Lenin said: 

“We say that a morality taken from out- 
side of human society does not exist for us, 
it is a fraud.” 

Under the broad police powers of our Gov- 
ernment, Congress can take any action 
needed to preserve the State. The very pre- 
amble of the Constitution proclaims that ita 
purpose is to “insure domestic tranquillity, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty.” Article IV, section 4, 
of the Constitution expressly provides: “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment." The Communist form of goyern- 
ment, which is known as the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, is the violent antithesis 
of a Republican form of government, 

Chief Justice Vinson, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court, said in the case of Dennis v. 
United States, from which I have already 
quoted: 

“We reject any principle of governmental 
helplessness in the face of preparation for 
revolution, which principle, carried to its 
logical conclusion, must lead to anarchy. No 
one could conceive that it is not within the 
power of Congress to prohibit acta intended 
to overthrow the Government by force and 
violence.“ 

Our greatest exponent of the United States 
Constitution, Chief Justice Marshall, de- 
clared in 1821: 

“America has chosen to be, in many re- 
spects, and to many purposes, a nation; 
and for all these purposes, her Government 
is complete; to all these objects, it is com- 
petent. It can, then, in effecting these ob- 
jects, legitimately control all individuals or 
governments within the American territory” 
(Cohen v. Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264, 414). 

James Madison, one of the architects of 
the Constitution, wrote: 

“The right of a government to maintain 
its eee eee the most 
pervasive aspect of sovereignty.” - 
ist, No. 41.) * 9 

Justice Field, speaking for the Supreme 
Court, in 1888, pointed out that: To pre- 
serve its independence, and give security 
against foreign aggression and encroach- 
ment, is the highest duty of every nation, 
and to attain these ends nearly all other con- 
siderations are to be subordinated, It mat- 
ters not in what form such aggression and 
encroachment come, whether from the for- 
eign nation acting in its national character 
or from vast hordes of its people crowding 
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in upon us, The government, possessing 
the powers which are to be exercised for pro- 
tection and security, is clothed with author- 
ity to determine the occasion on which the 
powers shall be called forth.” 

Justice Frankfurter, in a concurring opin- 
jon in the Dennis case, worte in 1951: 

“The most tragic experience in our his- 
tory is a poignant reminder that the Na- 
tion's continued existence may be threat- 
ened from within. To protect itself from 
such threats, the Federal Government ‘is in- 
vested with all those inherent and implied 
powers which, at the time of adopting the 
Constitution, were generally considered to 
belong to every government, as such, and as 
being essential to the exercise of its func- 
tion. Justice Bradley in Legal Tender 
cases (13 Wall. 457, 554, 556). 

Our Federal courts have made the clear 
and definite pronouncements that— 

Congress can authorize employment of any 
appropriate means to serve a legitimate pub- 
lic end. U. S. v. Martin (136 F. 2d 388). 

Congress, having decided upon a legiti- 
mate end to be attained and a policy adapted 
to its attainment, may choose the means 
for its accomplishment. Egan v. U. S. (137 
F. 2d 369). 

Every right created by, arising under, or 
dependent upon the Constitution may be 
protected and enforced by such means and 
in such manner as Congress may, in its dis- 
cretion, deem best adapted to attain the 
object. Hardymart v. Collins (80 F. Supp. 
501). 

Congress has general authority to adopt 
legislation designed to promote welfare of 
the Nation and its people, similar to the 
police power of a State. National Maritime 
Union of America v. Herzog (78 F. Supp. 146). 

“Civil liberties,” as guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution imply the existence of an 

society maintaining public order 
without which liberty itself would be lost 
in the excesses of unrestrained abuses. Coz 
v. State of New Hampshire (312 U. S. 569). 

Chief Justice Vinson, speaking for the 
Supreme Court in 1947 in the case of United 
States v. United Mine Workers (330 U. S. 
258, 306), asserted: 

“In our complex society there is a great 
variety of limited loyalties, but the over- 
riding loyalty of all is to our country and 
to the institutions under which a particular 
interest may be pursued.” 

If, because of that loyalty, a citizen may 
constitutionally be conscripted by the United 
States Government and shipped overseas to 
undergo military hardships and even the 
risk of losing his life, on what possible 
Teasonable basis can it be argued that the 
Government does not have the right to pro- 
nounce as illegal the organization against 
which the conscripted soldier is to fight? We 
know, and it has been so congressionally and 
judicially recognized, that the Communist 
Party in the United States is but a detached 
segment of the international Communist or- 
ganization, the only possible enemy against 
which military might must be arrayed to- 
day. 

It is usually argued by those opposing the 
outlawry of the Communist Party that such 
legislation would encroach upon the free 
speech guaranteed in the first amendment. 
So jong as the nobly proportioned glistening 
dome of this Capitol shall lift its crowning 
figure of freedom toward the skies, Congress 
will never pass any law encroaching upon 
the freedom of speech. And even if some 
holocaust would send that figure crashing 
to the ground and the dome itself should 
crumble into dust, the representatives of the 
people of the United States would still never 
deprive the people of their inherent and in- 
alienable right to discuss their problems and 
the measures to be taken for their solution. 
But it would be arrant folly to say that Con- 
gress would take no action against those who 
would destroy the Capitol dome or criminally 
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conspire to shatter freedom in the United 


States. 

Discussing changes in government through 
methods prescribed by the Constitution is 
protected by the first amendment; advocat- 
ing the forcible overthrow of Government 
by force and violence is not protected by the 
first amendment or any other part of the 
Constitution. 

Chief Justice Vinson in the case of Com- 
munications Association v. Douds (339 U. S., 
382), pointed out that under the first amend- 
ment one is permitted to believe what he 
will and he may advocate what he will “un- 
less there is clear and present danger that 
a substantial public evil will result there- 
from, It does not require that he be per- 
mitted to be the keeper of the arsenal.” 

And again in the Dennis case, where the 
very subject of the Communist Party was 
involved, the Supreme Court declared: 

“Overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence is certainly a substantial 
enough interest for the Government to limit 
speech. Indeed, this is the ultimate value 
of any society, for if a society cannot pro- 
tect its very structure from armed internal 
attack, it must follow that no subordinate 
value can be protected. 

Propagandists of the Communist Party 
argue that while it can be conceded that the 
Government has the right to put down in- 
surrection, it may not punish merely in an- 
ticipation of rebellion. But when is the 
Government to step in? Must it wait until 
the first bomb is thrown and the first Goy- 
ernment building demolished? The Su- 
preme Court answered this question in the 
Dennis case by stating that the Government 
does not need to “wait until the putsch is 
about to be executed, the plans have been 
laid, and the signal is waiting.” Overthrow- 
ing a government involves an undertaking 
of such sanguinary magnitude that no legis- 
lative body could possibly acquit itself of 
having discharged its responsibility to the 
people if it waited until the overthrow was 
imminent before it acted. It is not up to 
the Government to gamble its safety against 
the success of the Communist Party's at- 
tempt to obtain the necessary equipment 
for a triumphant revolution. 

The continued recognition of the Commu- 


nist Party as a legal entity (linked with the - 


fact that Communist bullets in Korea killed 
25,000 Americans and wounded over 100,000 
more) is wrong—wrong from the standpoint 
of law, morals, and elemental ethics in con- 
duct between man and man. It cannot pos- 
sibly be defended in the arena of respon- 
sibility to divine intelligence. 

There are those who say that to outlaw 
the Communist Party is to infringe upon 
civil liberties. In the Pittsburgh Commu- 
nist headquarters I found a telegram from 
William Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist Party, to Steve Nelson, district 
chairman of western Pennsylvania, urging 
him -to take every action in his district to 
prevent the sending of guns and ammuni- 
tion to Korea. To the extent that Com- 
munist sabotage impeded the sending of ade- 
quate ammunition and equipment to Korea, 
thus weakening the resistance of American 
troops against the onslaught of the Red 
Chincse and North Koreans, the Communist 
Party must share with the slayers the re- 
sponsibility for our Korean dead. 

I also found on Steve Nelson's desk the 
copy of a telegram from Steve Nelson to 
Gene Dennis, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, pledging in Dennis’ honor 
(betause Dennis was just about to go to 
prison)—one traitor pledging himself- to 
another traitor—that he, Steve Nelson, 
would place 25 Communists in the basic in- 
dustries of western Pennsylvania. What 
did this mean except that he was assigning 
25 saboteurs and espionage agents to vital 
tactical spots for the purpose of sabotage 
at the appropriate moment? And yet, this 
is what is called civil liberties, 
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When Steve Nelson returned to Pittsburgh, 
after having testified before a House com- 
mittee here in Washington, one of his com- 
rade Communists said to him: “We should 
get the machineguns and mow those b—— 
down.” To this, Nelson replied: “Not yet, 
George, we are not ready for the machine- 
guns yet.” 

Those of you who were in the House on 
that fateful March 1 when deadly bullets 
whistled through the Chamber may well 
wonder if the Communists have not decided 
that the day for the machineguns has arrived. 

The whole pattern of our Government is 
based upon the fair and honorable proposi- 
tion that any one persons's prerogatives 
terminate where another man's rights be- 
gin. This apparently is self-evident in all 
‘cases except where Communists are con- 
cerned. In my respectful judgment, the 
duty devolves upon Congress to make this 
governmental limitation noonday clear to 
the world by outlawing the Communist 


Party. 

Basically it does not matter, nor is it any 
of our business, what Russians do and think 
within the confines of Russia. However, in 
the incredible state of affairs which obtains 
in America at the present time (with 
to protection for Communists), we are being 
compelied to deyote much of our time, atten- 
tion, and worry to a Russian enterprise which 
operates here under the name of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. There- 
fore it is necessary to point out that the Bill 
of Rights which the Communists insist upon 
in the United States simply has no existence 
at all in Russia. 

Andrei Vishinsky beats drums of confusion 
in the United Nations meetings, but in Rus- 
sia he speaks with trumpet blasts which 
scatter all doubts as to his meaning. In his 
book, The Law of the Soviet State, he says: 

“In our state naturally there can be no 
place for freedom of speech, press, and so on, 
for the foes of socialism. Every sort of at- 
tempt to utilize to the detriment of the 
state * * * those freedoms granted to the 
tollers must be classified as a counterrevolu- 
tionary crime.” 

In discussing the large Communist popu- 
lation in France and Italy some critics have 
been asking: Of what avail has it been to 
spend billions of dollars to win these two 
countries to the Atlantic defense of democ- 
racy when the Communists cast the largest 
single bloc of votes in their respective elec- 
tions? My answer is that this vote would 
have been drastically curtailed if we had 
demonstrated by example, instead of by 
speech alone, that we really mean what we 
say about communism. 

In the 1953 elections In Italy the Italian 
people were told by the Red propagandists 
that it is not true that the United States 
condemns communism. And in support of 
this argument they called attention to the 
fact that a former Vice President of the 
United States was the candidate of the Com- 
munists for the Presidency of the United 
States, that some of the highest officials in 
the United States Government have been 
Communist sympathizers, that the Commu- 
nists maintain rendezvous in the heart of 
our large cities, that the Communists pub- 
ish newspapers and send them through the 
mail, mostly at the expense of a Government 
subsidy. The wearisome story was told of 
how the Secretary of State of the United 
States, after Alger Hiss had been convicted 
of a crime which embraced Communist Party 
membership, declared that he would not turn 
his back on him. The people of Europe 
know, because the Communists see to it that 
they are kept informed, how Communists in 
America thrive in the professions, in the 
arts, in the entertainment fields, in busi- 
ness. The people of Europe know tat Com- 
munists may serve on juries, enter the armed 
services of the Nation, and participate in 
the full life of America. How, then, can we 
expect European countries to exorcise Com- 
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munists when here in America they are pro- 
tected, defended, and promoted? 

It is generally assumed that the McCarran 
Act is a strong anti-Communist measure be- 
cause its intention is to count and catalog 
the Communists. How will that registering, 
if and when it takes place, protect the people 
of the United States? The Communist Party 
will still be an active branch of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, it will still utilize our facili- 
ties for obtaining and transmitting vital de- 
tense information to the revolutionary plan- 
ners in the Kremlin, it will still have the 
assistance and the cooperation of the Com- 
munist-controlled unions. 

Although Senator Pat McCarran is one of 
the Nation's most vigilant and redoubtable 
foes of communism, his bill was subjected 
to such hammering in the legislative proc- 
esses that there entered into it a provision 
which practically nullified the intention of 
the measure, Section 4, subsection (f) reads 
in part: 

“Neither the holding of office nor member- 
ship in any Communist organization by any 
person shall constitute per se a violation of 
subsection (2) or subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion or of any other criminal statute.” 

‘This section, unless repealed or overridden 
by other legislation, perpetuates the Com- 
munist Party in the United States and guar- 
antees sanctuary to its members. Section 5, 
also, permits and perpetuates to Commu- 
nists the right to run for any Federal office 
within the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. 

Speaking before the House Appropriations 
Committee in the early part of 1954, J. Edgar 
Hoover stated that the Communist Party 
“poses a major and dangerous threat to our 
national security.” We are supposed to meet 
this dangerous threat by advancing with pen- 
holders and asking the Communists to write 
their names in a book. 

The Communist Party should have been 
outlawed in 1936 when Congress made its first 
findings on the Red international conspiracy 
for world revolution. Had this been done, 
it is possible that World War II would have 
been averted because Hitier would never have 
attacked Poland without Stalin assistance, 
and Stalin would never have dreamed in 1939 
of taking a position which could mean some 
day challenging the might of America, 

In 1933 the United States recognized Com- 
munist Russia under a specific compact in 
which the Soviet Union pledged itself “to 
refrain from interfering in any manner in 
the internal affairs of the United States.” A 
year and a half later, representatives of the 
Communist Party of the United States met 
and conferred in Moscow with executives of 
the Communist International to discuss 
Plans for undermining the Government of 
the United States. Our State Department 
protested but the Russian Government an- 
swered that it had no control over the Com- 
munist International. This arrogant and 
transparent falsehood, which amounted to a 
declared determination to support the Amer- 
ican Communist Party in its plans to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
by force and violence, should have been 
enough in itself to withdraw United States 
recognition of the Red regime and thus re- 
pair the tremendous damage of 1933. 

But having signally blundered in 1933, 
1935, and 1936, there was still time to derail 
the deadly Communist conspiracy in the 
United States. In 1938, Congressman Mar- 
TIN Dres introduced a resolution to investi- 
gate un-American activities. After 3 or 4 
years of vigorous investigation he urged 
Congress in 1941 to outlaw the Communist 
Party. “So long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States,“ Mr. 
Dres reported to Congress, “it will be dif- 
cult for any agency of the Government to 
deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the operation 
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of saboteurs and the window dressing for 
espionage.” 

Had Dres’ demands for the outlawry of the 
Communist Party been translated into con- 
gressional action, the monopoly of the atom 
and H-bombs would most promisingly still 
have been ours because all Communists, 
would, ipso facto, have been shut out of our 
scientific laboratories, testing grounds, all 
branches of the Army and Navy, and all de- 
partments of the Government. 

But having neglected by 1941 to take the 
course of action so clearly marked out by 
the searing light ot world events, there 
would still have been time to save America 
one of its greatest losses and sorrows, had 
the Communist Party been banned any time 
prior to the summer of 1950. It is now his- 
torically well established that our failure to 
take a resolute and stern stand against 
communism and Communists led the Soviet 
Politburo to the incorrect conclusion that we 
would not intervene in the Korean war. 
The outlawing of Russia’s party in the United 
States would have supplied the masters of 
the Kremlin with the correct answer. That 
enlightening action would have frozen the 
aggressive forces on the north side of the 
38th parallel, and the lives of 25,000 Ameri- 
can youths would have been spared. . 

But there is still time to spare the blood 
of other American youth and the lifeblood 
of the world itself. Our scientists are yet 
working on further offensive and defensive 
weapons. They must be protected, at all 
costs, from Communist infiltration, Commu- 
nist espionage, Communist influence, and 
Communist thievery. No sophistic argumen- 
tation, no high-fiown dialectics, no spurious 
bleating about academic freedom and witch 
hunts must allow even the shadow of a 
Communist to fall within the confines of the 
last great chance to save America and the 
world of decency, peace, and good will to 
all mankind. 

America entered the Korean conflict in 
the honoring of her commitment to oppose 
aggressive war, The charter of the United 
Nations, of which Russia is an original sub- 
scribing member, provides that interna- 
tional controversies shall henceforth be ad- 
judicated by law and not by cannon; by rea- 
son and not by gunpowder. In violation 
of her own solemn obligation, Communist 
Russia armed North Korea and sent those 
forces blasting across the 38th parallel, The 
United States, with 25,000 sacred dead, and 
15 other nations with their own grievous 
losses, stopped Russia in the Illegal aggres- 
sion. As already suggested the Communists 
in the United States lent every aid and 
comfort to the enemy. What American 
statesman, after seeing 1 of the 25,000 flag- 
draped caskets returning to the United 
States, can in conscience do other than lend 
his legislative, executive, and administra- 
tive effort toward outlawing the coslayers 
of the boy in that casket and the prospective 
slayers of other American boys? 

In street cars and buses of American cities 
throughout the land there has appeared re- 
cently a pictorial placard showing a sobbing 
and bewildered littie girl searching through 
the fragmented rubble and debris of a city 
brought to dust by an atomic blast. It is 
evident from the picture that no other life 
remains in the desert of ruin which sur- 
rounds her and it will only be a question of 
hours until this lone, heart-shattered sur- 
vivor will join the caravan of the millions 
dead. The purpose of this doleful picture 
is to urge persons to join the Ground Ob- 
servers Corps to watch the sky for invading 
planes. But it might be better first to drive 
from the skyscrapers the sples prepared to 
signal their confederates in the clouds. 

The Communists of today are not only 
underground but they are in tall buildings, 
on hilltops, and in improvised towers waiting 
to flash signals to the black eagles from 
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Moscow carrying In their talons the man- 
made earthquake for ultimate terror and 
ruin. 

Malenkoy and Molotov would not chance 
sending planes to America without accom- 
plices here to give signals, fuel, and me- 
chanical assistance to the invaders. The 
Kremlin needs a fifth engine to every four- 
engine plane as much as it needs a fifth 
column to every advancing infantry division. 
We have it in our power to demolish that 
fifth engine and to rout the fifth column. 

The destruction of the engine of con- 
spiracy and the jailing of the conspirators 
in the United States will enhearten and en- 
courage every liberty-loying nation on the 
globe, The United States has spent and con- 
tinues to spend many millions of dollars for 
Voice of America programs to convince the 
world of the evils and dangers of commu- 
nism. The jailing of all Communists would 
do more good than all the Voice of America 
programs put together. 

Viadimir Lenin, the first Communist dic- 
tator, urged his emissaries to “go among all 
classes of people as theoreticians, as propa- 
gandists, as agitators and as organizers.” 
He exhorted them to the realization that 
their task was “to utilize every manifesta- 
tion of discontent, and to collect every grain 
of even rudimentary protest.” If he could 
think today with his formaldehyde-soaked 
brain as he rests in his sumptuous mauso- 
leum on Red Square, he would need to exult - 
at the bountiful harvest seemingly resulting 
from, the unholy seeds he sowed 40 years 
ago. Our national life is torn asunder be- 
cause of discontent, unrest, confusion, and 
dismay. 

American is pitted against American: 
groups are fighting each other not on the 
high plateau of policy but in the narrow 
defiles of misunderstanding, mistrust, and 
misconception of purpose. In a Nation mor- 
ally united against the Red scourge threat- 
ening our very existence, the people do not 
know which way to turn, whom to believe, 
whom to follow, in whom to have confidence. 
There is or should be only one issue on this 
subject: How best to defeat the common foe. 
But there are a hundred different ideas, 
a thousand different plans, there are quar- 
rels, skirmishes, and Clashes in the alleys, by- 
ways, and bushes of minor contention, while 
the direct, headon, frontal attack which will 
surely destroy the foe is ignored, 

There are literally myriads of proposals on 
how to fight communism, some of them al- 
ready enacted into law. Some of the pro- 
posals require that Communists be regis- 
tered; others, variously, that they be kept 
out of certain Industries, that they be re- 
stricted to certain areas, that they be denied 
the use of the mails, that they be refused 
printing privileges, that they file affidavits, 
that they be denied rights of contract, that 
they take repeated loyalty oaths, that they 
not be allowed to vote, or hold office. If a 
hydra-headed, fire-breathing monster were 
moving on a village intent on destroying it 
and devouring its inhabitants, we would re- 
gard as rather puerile proposals by the town 
council that the way to avert the threatened 
disaster would be to tle the front legs of the 
beast or to bind his hind legs, or to shoot 
him in the left-front foot, or to twist his 
tail into a knot, or to trim his ears, It is 
obvious that there would be only one way to 
dispose of the homicidal behemoth and that 
would be to destroy him. How long will we 
tolerate the monster of communism which 
worries us by day and distresses us by night, 
which is eating out our substance, which 
attacks the highwnys of security, imperils 
the bridges of defense, and is shaking the 
very foundations of our society? 

It is because of communism that Ameri- 
can boys are being taken from the school- 
rooms and sports field to be trained for mor- 
tal combat on distant battlefields. It is be- 
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cause of communism that America is being 
drained of her rich, natural resources to arm 
the world against the attack which threat- 
ens ta destroy civilization itself. It is be- 
cause of communism that fear casts a shadow 
on the American heart that has always 
known the light. It is because of commu- 
nism that we stagger-under a tax burden 
never known in the chronicles of the reve- 
nue collector, And yet we go on awarding 
respectability and confidence to the schem- 
ing scavenger traitors planning to reduce the 
United States to a quaking Poland, a police- 
state Czechoslovakia, a fear-drenched Hun- 
gary or an OGPU-ridden Albania, residence 
in any of which freedom-drained lands would 
to an American be living death. 

Americans think clearly and logically. 
Why is there a fog in the rationalization 
of this subject? It is appallingly incon- 
sistent, if not absurd, to spend irrecoverable 
blood and incomputable treasure in Europe 
and Asia to keep Communists presumably 
away from our borders and yet allow them 
on Main Street itself. 

We contest them for a trench in the East- 
ern Hemisphere and then here assure them 
sanctuary, offices, telephones, telegraph sery- 
ice, couriers, and impedimenta of war. 

We spend billions of dollars to teach other 
countries how to beware of Communists and 
yet here we permit them in the courthouses, 
the professions, the schools, the business 
marts, and on the stage and concert plat- 
form. — 

It is all so grotesque that I apprehend 
some day that the souls of our immortal 
patriots and martyred heroes in Statuary 
Hall will break out from their imprisoning 
bronze and marble and cry out, “Enough.” 

The outlawing of the Communist Party in 
the United States would destroy the fifth 
column here. Other countries, taking heart, 
would do likewise, Once the Communist 
Party in all non-Soviet countries is elimi- 
nated, the threat of a third world war will 
disappear. 5 

A due regard for honesty in the affairs of 
men, which has never been lacking in the 
purpose of the American Commonwealth, dic- 
tates that we do this. The Communist Party 
has no place in this land of God, of law, of 
decency and respect for one's fellow man. 

I respectfully recommend to this commit- 
tee that in the name of all that we hold 
dear in this greatest of all Jands that Con- 
gress enact into law House bill 7894, outlaw- 
ing once and for all time that ungodly, un- 
American, traitorous, criminal organization, 
no matter what its name, but which today 
insults, derides, and degrades the deathless 
and glorious name of the United States by 
calling itself the Communist Party of the 
United States. > 


Upper Colorado River Storage Project and 
Participating Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget raising four 
questions on the upper Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects which the report of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget failed to an- 
swer: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE oF REPRESENTA 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1954. 
The Honorable Joszrn M. DODGE, 
Director oj the Burcau oj the Budget, 
u Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dobben: Your letter of March 18, 
1954, to the Secretary of the Interior, regard- 
ing the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects as proposed in the 
Secretary's supplemental report of December 
10, 1953, was presented to the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on March 22, 1954, As one member of that 
committee, I am at a loss to understand cer- 
tain of the recommendations in your report 
and would like to have an explanation from 
you in regard to the following particulars, 

First, I am astonished that you would lend 
your high office to the invasion of the Dino- 
saur National Monument by approving the 
proposed Echo Park Reservoir and power 
project. Doubtless you are aware that this 
proposal would abdicate a policy that has 
existed for 82 years and has been strictly 
recognized and adhered to by every adminis- 
tration from the time of the creation of 
Yellowstone Park to the present day, It has 
been and still is the policy to protect and 
administer our national parks, monuments, 
and reservations for the fundamental pur- 
pose prescribed by law (title 16, sec. 1, U. S. 
Code): “to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild- 
life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will jeave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

In addition, the Water and Power Act of 
1935 specifically denies any authority to 
build dams in national parks and monu- 
ments. Accordingly, it would appear abund- 
antly clear that the law forbids the inva- 
sion of any national park or monument that 
would impair its fundamental purpose. 

Furthermore, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior Ralph Tudor testified at recent hear- 
ings on H. R. 4449, that there are at least 
four reservoir sites that might serve as al- 
ternatives to the Echo Park unit; namely 
(a) New Moab, (b) Dewey, (c) Gray Canyon, 
(low) and Desolation Canyon (high), and 
(d) Glen Canyon (high). 

Mr. Tudor stated that he had concluded 
in favor of approving the Echo Park site on 
the ground (based on estimates furnished 
by the Bureau of Reclamation) that some 
100,000 to 200,000 acre-feet of water would 
be saved due to lesser evaporation loss than 
any alternative. However, it was admitted 
at the hearings that certain of the figures 
used in arriving at this conclusion were in 
error, thus raising considerable question as 
to the validity of Mr. Tudor's conclusion, 

In view of the policy established by law 
which has remained unbroken up to this 
time, and in the light of Mr, Tudor'’s testi- 
mony that there are alternative reservoir 
sites that would serve the basic require- 
ments of holdover storage and make Echo 
Park unnecessary, how can you justify ap- 
proving the invasion of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for a hydroelectric power develop- 
ment? 

Second, your report not only fails to men- 
tion, but apparently entirely ignores, the 
very large hidden Federal subsidy that would 
be involved in the repayment program pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Interior. Cou- 
pled therewith is the Department's pro- 
posal in which you concur, that the repay- 
ment period on irrigation investments be in- 
creased to 50 years. 

As you know, existing reclamation law 
provides that the reimbursable costs of the 
irrigation features of reclamation projects 
are to be repaid without interest charges to 
the water users on the funds advanced, in 
annual installments over a period of 40 
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years, exclusive of a development period 
not to exceed 10 years in the case of project 
units for irrigation of new lands. The re- 
payment period of irrigation reclamation 
projects has been progressively increased 
since the inception of the Federal reclama- 
tion law in 1902, from 10 years to 40 years 
under present law. 

Although the water users pay no interest, 
the Federal Treasury must pay interest on 
funds borrowed to finance the construc- 
tion of irrigation reclamation projects, 
These interest costs must be defrayed by 
taxes. Hence, the longer the repayment pe- 
riod, the greater the interest cost to be borne 
by the Federal Treasury and the taxpayers. 
Obviously, this interest cost constitutes a 
substantial Federal subsidy. Under pres- 
ent conditions, such interest cost and sub- 
sidy are increased materially because of the 
necessity of borrowing funds to pay the in- 
terest as it accrues, But the amount of the 
subsidy would be multiplied many times 
over by the postponement of repayment for 
40 to 50 years of a major portion of the in- 
terest-free irrigation investment as contem- 
plated by the Secretary's proposed repay- 
ment program. 

The repayment program proposed by the 
Secretary of the Interior has been referred 
to as the “Collbran or modified Collbran 
formula,” It is patterned upon, or similar 
to, that authorized by the Congress specifi- 
cally for the Collbran project, Colorado 
(Public Law 445, 82d Cong., 2d sess., approved 
July 3, 1952). The special repayment provi- 
sions in that act are set up as exceptions to 
existing law. At the time the legislation was 
adopted, it was definitely understood that 
the repayment provisions therein were spe- 
cifically for the Collbran project alone and 
not to be considered as establishing a prece- 
dent for other reclamation projects. 

Doubtless you have been informed that 
none of the participating irrigation projects 
proposed for initial authorization of the 
upper Colorado River Basin development 
are financially feasible in themselves. The 
Department's report and testimony at the 
hearings reveal that the irrigation water 
users would be able to repay, in a period of 
50 years, only about 15 percent of the irriga- 
tion investment as an average for all proj- 
ects (the largest one, central Utah project, 
about 12 percent). The repayment program 
provides that the balance of the reimburs- 
able irrigation costs, about 85 percent of the 
total, would be repaid from net power rev- 
enues of the storage units after the power 
facilities had been repaid with interest. 

The Secretary's supplemental report es- 
timates that repayment of the power costs 
of the initial 2 storage units would take 
56 years, while Department witnesses testi- 
fied at the hearings that it could be done in 
44 years. The cost of the storage units allo- 
cated to irrigation would be deferred for 
repayment until after the power facilities’ 
costs were repaid. Thus, the proposed re- 
payment program, if adopted, would involve 
the postponement of repayment of about 85 
percent of irrigation investment in partici- 
pating projects, and about $100 million of 
the costs of the 2 proposed initial storage 
units, for a period of 40 to 50 years. As 
pointed out in the views submitted February 
15, 1954, by the State of California on the 
Secretary's supplemental report, “It would 
appear that the Secretary's pro N 
for repayment would in effect extend the 
development period, during which no re- 
payment would be made on a major portion 
of the investment, to about 50 years.” 

Such a deferment in repayment would 
obviously greatly increase the interest costs 
to the Government on the funds borrowed, 
even though the capital investment was 
eventually repaid by the project benefici- 
artes. These interest costs would never be 
repaid from project revenues and would have 
to be repaid out of taxes, 
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In my opinion, and in the opinion of many 
others, the Collbran or modified Collbran 
formula is just another “gimmick” on a par 
with the device previously advocated by the 
Department of the Interior of using the in- 
terest component of power revenues to repay 
the capital costs of irrigation projects. The 
Bureau of the Budget has consistently de- 
clined to approve the use of the interest 
component for this purpose and has held 
that the interest charges collected in power 
revenues should be paid into the Federal 
Treasury as contemplated by the existing 
law. 

As far as the Federal Treasury and the 
Nation's taxpayers are concerned, the inter- 
est costs that would have to be borne by 
the taxpayers would be the same under the 
proposed Collbran formula as under the 
previously advocated device of using the in- 
terest component. Both devices inyolve the 
same amount of hidden subsidy which would 
be huge even for the proposed initial phase 
of the upper basin developmrent. Both have 
the purpose of creating the impression of 
project reimbursability and concealing the 
fact and amount of the hidden subsidy. Cer- 
tainly, the amount of this subsidy should be 
fully revealed to the Congress and to the 
people before making a decision as to the 
justification for authorizing such under- 


In view of the foregoing, how can you, as 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
one of the chief officers of the present ad- 
ministration responsible for a sound-money 
policy and program and for economy in Gov- 
ernment, ignore the huge Federal subsidy 
that would be involved in the repayment 
plan proposed for the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, and fail 
to comment upon or point out the amount 
of such subsidy that would have to be borne 
by the Nation’s taxpayers? And how can you 
Justify your approval, indirectly at least, of 
the so-called Collbran formula for repay- 
ment of reclamation projects which, if au- 
thorized for the upper Colorado River Basin 
development, would constitute a drastic de- 
parture from existing reclamation law and 
would establish a new repayment policy for 
all future reclamation projects requiring a 
vast increase in Federal subsidy? 

Third, your recommendation for financing 
the project through a separate revolving 
fund established in the Treasury, to be ad- 
ministered as set up in paragraph 8 of your 
report, appears to me to be essentially the 
same as the so-called basin account which 
has been previously advocated by the De- 
partment, but as yet, to my knowledge, has 
not been specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress. As you know, there are serious ob- 
jections to the idea of a basin account. 
It would make possible the construction of 
projects regardless of economic merit, need 
or financial soundness, just so there were 
sufficient funds in the basin account from 
other sources to finance repayment (pro- 
vided the project is located in the particu- 
lar basin) even though there be no neces- 
sary relationship, physical or otherwise, to 
the previous developments in the basin. In 
effect, the creation and use of a basin nc- 
acount, in which surplus revenues would be 
accumulated and used with the idea of fi- 
nancing additional developments, would 
constitute advance authorization of future 
Projects of unknown merit or economic jus- 
tification, 

How can you distinguish between the so- 
Called basin account, which has been previ- 
ously proposed but frowned upon, and the 
separate revolving fund in the Treasury, 
which you propose in your report for the 
upper Colorado River Basin project? Is it 
to be anticipated that the same type of spe- 
cial revolving fund and the same financial 
procedure will be recommended and applied 
to other future reclamation developments? 
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In conclusion, your report raises a question 
in regard to the economic justification of 
the participating projects proposed for ini- 
tial development and requests a reexamina- 
tion of the estimated economic benefits to 
be carried out Jointly with the Department 
of Agriculture. I agree with you that such 
a reexamination and reappraisal of the bene- 
fits and their relation to costs should be 
made, 

However, I wish to point out the fact that 
the benefit-cost ratio is not a proper or valid 
criterion for determining the economic jus- 
tification of a reclamation project. Existing 
reclamation law prescribes that the feasibility 
of a project shall be determined by a showing 
of the ability to repay all reimbursable costs 
in the period prescribed by law. This has 
been the established basis of findings of 
feasibility of reclamation projects since the 
inception of the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram. 

As you know, estimates of benefits are fre- 
quently in the realm of speculation and in- 
volve the Judgment of the estimator to a 
large degree. Frequently, benefits of irriga- 
tion reclamation projects have been esti- 
mated which bear no reasonable relationship 
to the estimated repayment ability of the 
water users. In my opinion, the only reliable 
index of feasibility of a reclamation project 
is reimbursability, as required under law, and 
this long-time repayment policy of reclama- 
tion should be honored and preserved in 
connection with findings of feasibility. 

In view of the provisions of existing rec- 
lamation law, how do you justify the use and 
apparent emphasis in your report of the so- 
called benefit-cost ratio as a basis for deter- 
mining the economic justification of a recla- 
mation project? Is it to be understood that 
you favor and approve the substitution of a 
benefit-cost ratio basis for economic justifi- 
cation in place of a finding of financial feasi- 
bility as now prescribed by law? 

I would appreciate your answers to the 
foregoing questions with such explanation as 
you deem desirable. In view of the fact that 
the bill providing for the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project is now under 
active consideration by our committee, would 
you please forward your reply as soon as 
possible, 

Sincerely. 


Is America’s Right to Antarctica To Be 
Lost by Default? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, our colleague, Hon. THOR C. 
TOLLEFSON, made a very excellent speech 
on Antarctica and the interest of our 
country in that large continent by virtue 
of the explorations made there by Adm, 
Richard E. Byrd. 

Of interest to all of us is the very fine 
discussion of this speech and Admiral 
Byrd's report which appears in the Edi- 
tor’s Notebook of the Austin American, 
of Austin, Tex., dated March 31, 1954. 
The editorial, entitled “By Default,” is 
as follows: 


By DEFAULT 
While Congress is squabbling over Mc- 
CarTHy and carrying on jurisdictional dis- 
putes among so many investigating com- 
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mittees that they're working on one another, 
the United States is losing a continent, 
in the warning words quoted by Congress- 
man Ton C. Tou.erson of Washington 
State. 

Congressman To.Lerson made a speech to 
point out a report by Rear Adm, Richard E. 
Byrd, polar explorer, in which Byrd said that 
the Russians are prowling more and more 
into Antarctica, “the world’s seventh con- 
tinent,” and a land largely discovered and 
explored by the United States, and under the 
law of nations, which reasonably should be 
a possession or part of the United States. 

Byrd said Russian naval crews and teams 
of scientists have been exploring the shore- 
lines of Antarctica. One expedition returned 
to Moscow with 824 whales, 10,000 tons of 
whale oil, and with Invaluable data and in- 
formation about the resources of the frozen 
land. 

“The Communists must have been pleased 
with what they saw,” he observed, “for their 
fleet of whaling ships and Arctic-trained 
scientists have made the 30,000-mile round 
trip from Vladivostok several times since.” 

Admiral Byrd pointed out that unlike the 
North Pole country, Antarctica is a conti- 
nent of 6 million square miles of land, al- 
most as big as the United States and Europe 
combined. He recounts that in his discov- 
ery and explorations, he found vast supplies 
of coal and “evidence that invaluable deposits 
of oll, copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, gold, 
and even uranium lie beneath the age-old 
sheet of glacial ice overlying this land. 

“This untapped reservoir of natural re- 
sources is vital to America’s future. But 
perhaps as important is the strategic value of 
Antarctica. As any astute military planner 
now knows, the nation that controls Palmer 
Peninsula at the northern tip of the conti- 
nent could strangle America’s lifeline In case 
of another world war.” 

Congressman ToLLEFSON also cited Byrd’s 

that “American sweat, money, and 
ingenuity have contributed greatly to the 
opening of Antarctica. We have explored 
more territory in the south polar region than 
all the other nations combined.” 

But he sizes up the present situation that 
Russia has more fully realized the value of 
this vast land; and that America “has been 
caught napping, and today, when we need 
it most, we are in danger of forfeiting our 
hard-won right to the forgotten continent.” 

Byrd said he plans another expedition to 
the south polar region in the early future, 
and expressed hope that his work there will 
strengthen America's right to the continent, 
and keep it safely in the hands of the free 
nations of the world. 


Capt. Neville Levy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 


New Orleans’ finest and most thoroughly 


civic-minded citizens is Capt. Neville 
Levy, who is the head of the bridge au- 
thority charged with the responsibility 
of building the new bridge at New 
Orleans over the Mississippi River. 

I would gild the lily to add to the com- 
ment of this editorial from the Westbank 
Herald, New Orleans’ finest and most 
outstanding community newspaper. 
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Let the editorial speak for itself and 
speak for me in my regard for Neville 
Levy: 

Carr. NEVILLE LEVY 

A review of the many men who partici- 
pated in making the Mississippi River Bridge 
a reality include a host of legislators, city, 
parish, and State officials. The continued, 
steady growth of New Orleans and the west 
bank demanded that this link be established 
between the peoples of the east and west 
banks, The effort and coordination of the 
officials from various branches of the Gov- 
ernment paved the way for the final achieve- 
ment of the bridge. To these officials the 
people of the west bank owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

But in our opinion the accolades must go 
to the equally large number of civic leaders 
who worked devotedly and unselfishly, and 
who gave unstintingly of their time and 
energies, to fill this great community need. 
These men, without officials recognition or 
obligation, but with a sense of civic aware- 
ness devoted endiess hours of hard work to 
the final achievement of this important 
project. The only reward these gentlemen 
may expect to receive is in knowing that 
their labors were dedicated to the public 
good; that their efforts will bring prosperity 
to our people and advancement and growth 
to the city of New Orleans and the entire 
west bank. 

Special recognition must go to Capt. 
Neville Levy for his indefatigable efforts; 
complete dedication and unrelenting objec- 
tive in the finalization of the Mississippi 
River Bridge project. His devotion to the 
cause of civic need is an inspiration to every 
citizen of Louisiana and will long serve as 
a yardstick of distinguished community 
service. 

The Herald joins with our neighbors and 
friends of all the west-bank communities in 
saluting Capt. Neville Levy for his outstand- 
ing contribution to the general well-being 
and prosperity of all our people. 


The Bimson Report and American Respon- 
sibility to the Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
what sensible basis can we judge the 
planning of the Interior Department with 
regard to its own agencies? 

Yesterday we voted for an appropria- 
tion bill providing additional millions for 
the operations of this Department, but 
I am sure that many of us voted for this 
bill with grave questions in our minds 
about present Department plans for dis- 
charging some important responsibili- 
ties of our Government. 

A case in point, of vital concern to 
millions of Americans, is departmental 
Paon for the Bureau of Indian Af- 

rs. 

How can we evaluate that planning 
today, and what acceptance has it won 
among the Indian people, and among 
persons and organizations keenly inter- 
ested in the American Indians? 

Aside from testimony of fhdian Bureau 
officials before congressional commit- 
tees—which has been both qualified and 
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cautious on most controversial issues— 
we have only been supplied one yard- 
stick to measure current planning, 

That yardstick is the Bimson report, 
otherwise known as the Survey Report 
on the Bureau of Indian Affairs, dated 
January 26, 1954, and printed by the 
Government Printing Office for the use 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

In Oklahoma it has come to be known 
as the notorious Bimson report and the 
infamous Bimson report. 

Recently this report’s major Okla- 
homa provision, calling for reorganiza- 
tion of area offices in Oklahoma, was 
submitted to the vote of more than 500 
Indians gathered in one town in our 
State. Only 11 votes were cast in favor 
of the survey report’s recommendation. 

Civic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
the governor of our State, practically 
every tribal organization and thousands 
of our citizens have joined in denouncing 
this report's provisions. 

The State director of public health in 
Oklahoma has stated in writing his ob- 
jection to the report’s proposal on Indian 
health. 

I do not know of a single responsible 
Indian leader in Oklahoma who ap- 
proves of these health recommendations. 

In the face of these unfavorable reac- 
tions from an area most vitally affected, 
one would expect that this report’s Okla- 
homa provisions would long ago have 
been consigned to the nearest waste 
basket. 

This would appear reasonable, espe- 
cially since the report itself points out 
that— 

Complaint is frequent?y heard that the 
Indians themselves do not have sufficient 
opportunity to participate at the time policy 
is being formulated; the States have voiced 
the same complaint. 


Further, the report goes on to urge 
that— 
A continual and closer relationship should 


be developed with a responsible organiza- 
tion of the Indians and the State govern- 
ments, : 


These are valid and praiseworthy ob- 
servations in a report filled with many 
worthwhile comments—which unfortu- 
nately does not follow its own advice or 
adhere to its own statement of basic 
principles in some of its conclusions. 

What is the Bimson report, anyway? 

Who is responsible for it? 

How much time was spent in its prep- 
aration, and how well qualified on In- 
dian matters were most of its authors? 

Who took part from Oklahoma— 
America's original Indian Territory, and 
home of more people of Indian blood 
than any other State? 

How much attention is devoted to 
Oklahoma and its Indian problems in the 
53 pages of this report? 

If you are interested in the American 
Indian, I suggest that you read this re- 
port, and study it well. 

I am preparing for the RECORD a de- 
tailed analysis of the Bimson report, 
along with a collection of comments on 
it from people with a lifelong concern 
for the Indian people. 

It is my sincere hope that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will think for a long 
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time, and reflect carefully upon our 
country’s traditional responsibility and 
the special problems of individual States, 
before this report is accepted as con- 
trolling our Indian policy, 


Misguided Admiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Bernardino Daily Sun of 
April 1, 1954: 


MISGUIDED ADMIRAL 


The parents of the hundreds of young men 
who were trapped and killed when the bat- 
tleship Arizona was sunk in the Japanese 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor must feel that 
the knife of agony was given a cruel twist 
this week. 

This, of course, is brought up by the very 
remarkable argument of Rear Adm. Robert A. 
Theobald that the late President Roosevelt 
forced Japan into the Pacific war, using the 
American Fleet in Hawaii as a lure, 

Disgusting might be a better description 
of his remarks, because upon examination, 
they seem to be factually and morally in- 
correct. 

Theobald'’s argument does not ring true 
no matter how it is studied. It does not hold 
up item by item, nor does it In the long view. 

The admiral to the contrary, a study of 
State and Defense Department records will 
show the President did not order the with- 
holding of information from the officers at 
Pearl Harbor of Japanese plans to attack the 
island outpost. He and the top officials in 
the Department of the Army certainly can 
be criticized severely for not being more 
specific and insistent in their warnings to 
the various Pacific commands, but then they 
probably thought they had some people 
with intelligence out there. 

Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short and Adm. Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, the “martyrs” Theobald and 
Adm. William F. Halsey make so much over, 
were given a war warning when Government 
officials became aware that the Japanese were 
going to attack when the Washington talks 
failed to bring them what they demanded. 
It should have been more specific. 

But President Roosevelt did not tell Kim- 
mel to tie up virtually his entire fleet in 
the harbor and send most everybody out 
partying Saturday night. That is hardly 
the sensible way to treat a war warning, 
That was Kimmel's invitation, not Roose- 
velt's. The Navy, under Kimmel's command, 
rarely varied its routine in 1941, despite the 
worldwide conditions which obviously were 
leading the United States to war. The maps 
the Japanese pilots had were remarkably ac- 
curate, They were not drawn on Decem- 
ber 6. 

Short’s command was so drowsy that a 
radio operator's warning that he heard planes 
approaching and Japanese voices chattering 
was disregarded. It.was a way of life, a 
lackadaisical way. Short and his pineapple 
army were mired in peacetime pleasures. 
They were not prepared. 

Sure, Kimmel and Short were scapegoats 
for all the general officers who refused to 
prepare for war, still played games. Badly 
needed bombers were knocked out on the 
ground in the Philippines just as they were 
at Hickam in Hawaii. But the plain fact 


is that the two officers had spent their lives 
in the service of the country, training for 
the day when they would be called upon to 
help lead the defense of it. Their Job was 
to make their men ready. This they obvi- 
ously did not do. It is too bad they were 
drummed out of the service in disgrace. 
But the lives they lost were infinitely more 
important. 

That the command in Hawaii was derelict 
and victim of rumor can be seen by the claim 
of Short and Kimmel that the Pearl Har- 
bor attack was so effective because of sabo- 
tage. A subsequent FBI investigation failed 
to turn up one, that is one, Instance of sabo- 
tage in the Hawallan Islands during World 
War IT. 

Some criticism can be level on some of 
President Roosevelt's actions and decisions 
before and during World War II. But he did 
not force Japan into war. He did not use the 
Pacific Fleet as a lure. a 

There must be an end some day to this 
hate-leaders-with-whom-you-disagree feel- 
ing that sweeps too many Americans along 
with it. Once it was Hoover and his de- 
pression. Now it is Roosevelt and his war. 
Both catastrophes encompassed virtually all 
nations. No one man was responsible for 
either. They were the result of many com- 
plex factors. 

The admiral in coming up with his argu- 
ment 12 years after Pearl Harbor adds noth- 
ing new to the debate except two unsup- 
ported opinions. On the other hand, he 
does the Nation a great disservice in giving 
support—from a seemingly responsible 
source—for the argument of the unrepent- 
ant Japanese. Roosevelt, not Tojo, they say, 
was the warmonger. 

Theobald, if he will take the time to ex- 
amine Japanese documents, will find that 
the military in Japan had debated many 
months whether to attack Russia or go south, 
The south faction won. 

Then the so-called peace faction made a 
bid for time. The Kurusu-Nomura-Hull 
talks followed. They were to be fruitless 
because Japan would not return its con- 
quests in China. 

The economic sanctions against Japan 
followed its aggressions in Asia. The Dutch 
did not want to sell the Japanese the oll 
with which to invade the Dutch East Indies. 
The British wanted to keep the rubber sup- 
ply away from the aggressors. The United 
States Government was slow in stopping the 
flow of scrap iron to Nippon; public opinion 
already had condemned the trade. 

Theobald will find that the Japanese be- 
Ueved it was their destiny to line up the 
nations of Asia in their proper places—all 
under Japan, of course. It was to be Asia 
and the Pacific for the Japanese. 

In his attempt to whitewash a comrade 
in arms, the admiral has delivered a sneak 
attack of his own. 

A person is almost led to believe that it 
was done with the purpose of making this 
book a best seller. 

Well, admiral, it will be in Japan. 


Temple in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ervation of our national parks and 
monuments as prescribed by law, to con- 
Serve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wildlife therein 
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and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner and by such Means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations, is a 
matter which the people in all of the 48 
States are vitally interested. 

It is heartening to note that the Valley 
News, a newspaper of West Lebanon, 
N. H., published as its editorial an arti- 
cle by Dr. David Bradley, of Hanover, 
N. H., author and enthusiastic outdoors- 
man. 

Unfortunately, in the press of otir daily 
business, the interests of men like Dr. 
Bradley are largely ignored by the daily 
press, but these matters are of interest to 
every citizen of the United States. 

The editorial follows: : 

[From the Valley News of April 1, 1954] 

TEMPLE IN DANGER 


At the time of giant economy giveaways— 
offshore oll, for example—the President's de- 
cision to build the Echo Park Dam and flood 
Dinosaur National Monument may seem but 
a trivial pourboire. We, who are the own- 
ers, however, should understand this deci- 
sion for what it is: A threat to our national 
parks, in general, and an ill-advised project, 
in particular. 

President Eisenhower is acting on the ad- 
vice of Secretary of Interior McKay. Neither 
has ever seeh this monument. The Presi- 
dent is a busy man; so was Lincoln when 
he set aside Yosemite as our first park, re- 
served to all the people.” 

Dam builders have recently been thrown 
out of Mammoth Caves, King’s Canyon, 
Glacier Park, and Grand Canyon. They 
are back gunning for an easier target, one 
of the least known scenic areas, Dinosaur 
Monument. 

Dinosaur lies In the northwestern corner 
of Colorado. Originally only 80 acres con. 
taining that fine quarry of fossil bones, the 
monument was enlarged in 1938 to 200,000 
acres in order to include the marvelous 
canyon country at the confluence of the 
Yampa and Green Rivers. 

We took a 6-day boat trip there last sum- 
mer in rubber rafts and folbots—three gen- 
erations of us, ages 9 to 75, and were as- 
tonished by the beauty of this monument. 
The Yampa and Green Rivers have been 
sculpturing deep meanders in lime and sand- 
stone (the formations of Bryce and Zion) 
over the past 100 million years. Cotton- 
wood and box elder groves are excellent for 
camping; beaches for swimming; trout and 
channel catfish, for Waltonians; and the 
fine, flowing rivers present everything from 
rifles and rock slaloms to booming rapids 
for those who want excitement in thé small 
boats. 

In its present state, Donsaur Monument 
is unique. As part of the upper Colorado 
Basin storage project, it would be Just an- 
other stagnant water tank. 

The question is not whether the upper 
Colorado River should be developed. It will 
be, and should be. The question is why 
should the sacrifice of a national-park unit 
come first on the list of more than 20 dams 
and reservoirs planned by the Bureau of 
Reclamation? 

Only immediate necessity could justify 
such an action; only public ignorance and 
indifference would t it. 

I listened to 10 days of turbid hearings in 
Washington, hoping to get a folbot paddle 
in, and I am convinced that immediate ne- 
cessity has not been demonstrated, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Let us admit at once that Dinosaur 
Monument would make a fine’ water tank. 
So would Yosemite, Yellowstone, Grand Can- 
yon. Fortunately, in this case, other dam 
sites are available, just upstream, outside 
the monument. Gen. U. S. Grant III, for 
40 years a dam bullder for the Army engi- 
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neers, has shown that 2 dams nearby would 
serve the same purpose, cost $54 million less 
to build, and destroy nothing (except some 
well-laid eggs of mice and Reclamation 
men). These are not even alternative dams, 
as they have been described, for they are 
planned for phase 2 of the project. 

2. The claim made by statesmen from 
Utah and Colorado that “if we don't have 
water, we dic” is a good chamber-of-com- 
merce slogan, but has no immediate signifi- 
cance, Echo Park Dam is not an irriga- 
tion dam (despite the assurances made by 
Reclamation people to the people of Utah 
and Colorado). Under questioning, Under 
Secretary of Interior Tudor reluctantly ad- 
mitted that Echo Park Dam was only for 
storage and power. 

Now, storage would be increased by 50 
percent, General Grant showed, if the other 
two dams were built. 

As for power, there is no immediate de- 
mand for it. The real purpose of this dam 
is to distribute the cost of future irrigation 
projects through the sale of electricity. 

But even this proposal is unsound: Coal- 
steam generation is cheaper and Colorado 
has great wealth in coal. Moreover, to com- 
pete on the current market, Echo Park power 
would have to be sold at a loss. 

Thus, as taxpayers, we are asked to build 
an uneconomic dam (costing more than 
twice as much as Boulder Dam) to sell 
power at a loss to pay for uneconomic irri- 
gation projects, and to throw in a priceless 
national park unit as well. 

Who would profit? A small proportion 
of the people of eastern Utah and western 
Colorado—States whose combined popula- 
tion just equals the number of people who 
visit Yosemite and Yellowstone each year. 

We are not even asked. Quite apart from 
the arguments of conservationists, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Army engineers, 
the Geologic Survey, and McKay's own Ad- 
visory Committee on Conservation have 
raised serious doubts about the advisability 
of Echo Park Dam. Their reports are not 
available to the public. 

Moreover, former Secretary of Interior 
Chapman, faced with this same project, first 
approved of it, then—after taking a second 
look—had the courage and integrity to re- 
verse himself. He now writes (American 
Forests, February 1954) that Echo Park Dam 
absolutely is not necessary. 

We should say, No; not buy a dam site.” 
And say it so the President and our Con- 
gressmen can hear it. 

Echo Park and the canyons of the Yampa 
and Green are a cathedral that has been 
100 million years in the building. Some 
time back, a man, imbued with more broth- 
erly love than most of us, found money 
changers in His temple. He got angry and 
threw them out. Well, the money changers 
are not easily discouraged. The next few 
weeks may find them permanently ensconced 
in Dinosaur, and we, diverted by other con- 
cerns, short of one more irreplaceable tem- 
ple. 


Calumet-Sag Project Deserves High 
Priority by Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project, calling 
for the deepening and widening of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel at Chicago, we 
have a public-works project that is abso- 
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lutely unique. No other project that is 
being studied at this time has behind it 
such unassailable economic logic or such 
an undeviating set of supporting facts. 

Actually, the efficient and modern 
channel which is outlined in this project 
is one that should have been completed 
and put into operation many years ago. 
This channel was seen as absolutely es- 


sential long before Chicago became a 


great city. From the time of the activi- 
ties of the early traders in the area, the 
ridge of land separating the Great Lakes 
from the Mississippi Waterway system 
was recognized as a barrier that must be 
breached if the natural flow of trade and 
commerce were not to be seriously im- 
peded. In those years, Chicago was rec- 
ognized as the focal point in the whole 
national order of trade and commerce, 
To realize the full potentials implicit in 
its location, Chicago had to become the 
core of the transportation system—rail, 
highway, water, and air that would be 
continental in scope and operation, No 
bottleneck of any sort could be tolerated 
at this heart of our transportation sys- 
tem. Yet, in spite of this, such a bottle- 
neck did develop and continues to exist 
to this day in the antiquated and re- 
strictive Calumet-Sag Channel. 

To understand the present inadequate 
Calumet-Sag Channel we have only to 
look at its history and the inexplicable 
attitude of disinterest consistently shown 
by the Federal Government. 

And this disinterest is very real, even 
if it is difficult to understand. Had the 
problem been left entirely to the Fed- 
eral authorities, there would not be even 
the present inadequate channel with 
which we are now concerned. The city 
of Chicago, pressed by its needs for a 
system of sanitation that would divert 
sewage from Lake Michigan—source of 
the city’s drinking water—dug the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel to serve as a sewage 
canal, completing it in 1922 at a cost of 
over $14 million. 

However, so pressing was the demand 
for a transportation link between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi system 
of waterways, that freight-carrying 
barges immediately began to use the 
canal, despite its limitations and in- 
adequacies, in order to handle freight 
that had to be moved. 

As the years passed, the pressure con- 
tinued upon those using this “apology” 
for a vital waterway link. In 1935, only 
a little more than 43,000 tons of freight 
was carried through the channel. But 
needs were so great that this tonnage 
began what, under the discouraging cir- 
cumstances, can only be called a phe- 
nomenal rise. By 1938, tonnage carried 
had passed the half-million mark, By 
that time defense needs were pressing 
upon industry, and waterway transpor- 
tation was becoming of even greater 
importance. Thus, by 1944, the tonnage 
carried passed the million-ton mark, By 
1948, this tonnage had again doubled to 
pass the two-million mark. The year 
1950 saw tonnage pass the three million 
figure and 1954 will see more than four 
million tons carried in this excuse for a 
canal. In considering a proper channel, 
United States Army engineers estimate 
that potential tonnage figures would be 
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an immediate 18-million tons. Those 
who know the situation declare that this 
estimate is ultra-conservative. 

Yet, against this background of obvi- 
ous crying need, we see the blind Federal 
disinterest maintained year after year. 
We see the cold ignoring of the fact that 
here at Chicago we have. the number one 
bottleneck in our whole national trans- 
portation system. And we see this Fed- 
eral disinterest maintained in the face 
of the strongest possible complaints and 
entreaties from every segment of in- 
dustry in the huge area served by Chi- 
cago. 

This disinterest continued even in the 
face of the strongest supporting state- 
ments turned in by the United States 
Army engineers. And the record here is 
unequivocal, because these engineers 
have declared publicly that no single 
public works project under study has a 
sounder economic base. These engi- 
neers have reported that the project has 
a ratio of benefits to be derived against 
costs involved of 3 to 1—the highest 
ratio of any project of its kind under 
study by the Federal Government. 

This endorsement of Cal-Sag was 
flatly stated by Maj. Gen. Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief, United States Army 
engineers, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Engineering Society last year. At that 
time, General Sturgis stated that the 
Cal-Sag project was a must, citing the 
3-to-1 ratio of benefits to be derived in 
relation to costs involved. In an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune of Janu- 
ary 30, 1954, General Sturgis was quoted 
as saying of the Cal-Sag project, “Every 
day that passes without carrying out the 
improvement is a day of opportunity lost 
and countless transportation dollars 
wasted.” 

So far we have been looking at the 
Cal-Sag Channel as merely a transpor- 
tation bottleneck. Of course, even on 
this one score, the situation is of such 
national importance that immediate 
work on the project would be more than 
justified. However, Cal-Sag represents 
another kind of bottleneck of much 
graver importance than that of trans- 
portation. For Cal-Sag is the Nation's 
No, 1 industrial bottleneck and at the 
present time stands squarely athwart 
an industrial expansion that would call 
for a capital investment in the area of 
at least $1 billion. 

The point to be stressed at this time 
is one that has constituted the indus- 
trial phenomenon of the past 3 decades. 
For, in that period we have witnessed 
the rise of the midcontinent area as the 
industrial empire of the Nation. Along 
the shores of the Great Lakes and along 
our magnificent system of inland water- 
ways has arisen the greatest concentra- 
tion of industrial might the world has 
ever seen. And Chicago has continued 
to dominate that concentration as its 
industrial capital, even as it has con- 
tinued to function as the transportation 
center of America. 

Nowhere in this constructive pattern 
of industrial expansion has there been 
a greater growth than that which has 
taken place in South Chicago and the 
Calumet area. Almost overnight, indus- 
trially speaking, we saw the rise of what 
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has been called the billion-dollar mile 
at Calumet—a major expansion of steel 
mills, grain elevators, oil refineries, 
chemical plants, coal operations, sub- 
sidiary industries, and shipping. 

This gigantic concentration of indus- 
trial might now seems doomed to tragic 
limitation, for, though there are present 
almost every condition conducive to an- 
other billion dollars of growth, the area, 
in its expansion, has now reached the 
constricting bottleneck of the Cal-Sag, 
for on either side of the channel lies 
3,000 acres of idle land which constitutes 
the only area into which the Calumet 
industrial expansion can continue. But 
the 16 sad miles of the Cal-Sag’s ineffi- 
ciency and ineptitude lie squarely in the 
way, and as long as it continues to lie, 
ignored and slighted by those who should 
be taking forthright and constructive 
action, the logical industrial expansion 
cannot take place. 

For Chicago alone, with its millions 
of workers and its critical industrial and 
commercial interests, this is stark trag- 
edy. But the tragedy actually affects 
a wider area and many more millions of 
working people than this. The indus- 
trial expansion that awaits its opportu- 
nity to go forward at Calumet is of the 
utmost importance to the whole area 
served by Chicago from Superior and 
Duluth in the north to all the great 
industrial centers along the Mississippi 
Waterway system to New Orleans and the 
Gulf of Mexico. All of these are com- 
ponent parts of the industrial empire 
served by Chicago, and of which Chicago 
is the heart and nerve center, and there 
at that heart lies this monument to 
shortsightedness and inept thinking—the 
dismal spectacle of the present Cal-Sag 
Channel. 

This should have been corrected dur- 
ing World War II at the time that the 
Cal-Sag was the prime sore spot on our 
transportation system. At that time, 
with the.strong endorsement of the 
United States Army engineers, the Cal- 
Sag project was placed before Congress. 
With the endorsement of the House 
Public Works Committee, Cal-Sag was 
authorized by Congress in 1946. But, 
apparently no one took the trouble to 
study this nationally critical project. 
No one demanded that funds be allo- 
cated to start construction on this must 
project. So Cal-Sag once more was for- 
gotten, and continued to obstruct vital 
industrial expansion to hamper our de- 
fense efforts, and to cancel out the bil- 
lion or more in capital expenditure that 
long since should have been translated 
into payrolls, figures of trade and bank 
balances, as well as tax revenues to the 
municipalities involved and to the Na- 
tional Government. 

To look back over the shabby and 
sorry record of Cal-Sag is to be tempted 
to yield to disgust and resentment. 
Since this would get us nowhere, how- 
ever, we must now look forward to wip- 
ing out that record of neglect with all 
its connotations of flagrant disregard 
of national needs. In that light, let us 
look at Cal-Sag and see what problems 
we face and how best they can be solved. 

Probably no other project in the whole 
midcontinent area is backed by a more 
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concentrated demand or is accompanied 
by a more wholehearted desire for co- 
operation by all parties involved. Every 
civic group in Chicago has given its un- 
qualified support to Cal-Sag. Every 
business interest, every major labor 
group, every segment of trade, com- 
merce, and finance has given the Chicago 

Cal-Sag Committee its strongest pledge 
of unqualified support and full coopera- 
tion. 

No more stinging indictment of Fed- 
eral disregard of Cal-Sag exists than 
that which is shown by the present 
status of the Cal-Sag ownership, because 
this channel is still completely owned, 
together with all locks and installations 
and the land on either side of the chan- 
nel, by the Sanitary District of Chicago. 
And the amazing part of the story is 
that the sanitary district has no reason 
for being in the navigation business, is 
acutely embarrassed by its position, and 
would gladly cooperate with any proper 
Federal agency in order to get out of the 
business. 

This flagrant disregard on the part of 
the Federal Government is clearly shown 
in the present status of maintenance 
and operation on the Cal-Sag. The 
Cal-Sag Channel, dug and put into 
operation as a sewage canal, has become 
a navigational channel by virtue of 
economic necessity. On July 3, 1930, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel, by act of 
Congress, became a Federal waterway. 
But the official act was the only gesture 
made toward recognition of the Cal- 
Sag. And, although it then became a 
Federal waterway, not a single step has 
since been taken toward the assumption 
of Federal responsibility. The locks on 
Cal-Sag, as well as on the Chicago sani- 
tary and ship canal, were left to the 
sanitary district for maintenance and 
operation—the only locks on any water- 
way outside Federal responsibility. 
Again and again, the sanitary district 
has sought to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over its obvious responsibility. 
And, just as often, the Federal author- 
ities have flatly refused to take over. 

The sanitary district has made its 
position unmistakably clear. It is on 
record as being ready to turn over all 

` Jocks and navigational installations. 
More than that, the district stands 
ready to cede to the Federal Govern- 
ment, without charge, all land needed 
in widening operations in conformity 
with the project as authorized by Con- 
gress, 

The inference in all this is obvious. 
For some perverse reason, Cal-Sag has 
become a sort of stepchild of the Fed- 
eral agencies and, we must admit, of the 
Congress of the United States. This 
cannot be allowed to continue. Some- 
thing must be done about Cal-Sag. 
Something constructive must be done to 
wipe out this disgraceful blot on our 
transportation system and to remove its 
stultifying effects upon the growth and 
expansion of our No. 1 industrial area, 
our defense efforts, and our national 
prosperity. 

Since Cal-Sag cuts squarely across a 
busy industrial area and the network of 
railroad and highway arteries fanning 
out from Chicago, the project is a major 
one. There are, for instance, many old 
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railroad and highway bridges which 
must be reconstructed as the widening 
and deepening of the channel goes for- 
ward. However, we should note that to 
the great credit of the State of Minois 
and Cook County, this work will not be 
as costly as it might have been. For, 
the State of Dlinois and Cook County, 
in erecting new highway bridges during 
the past years, have taken into account 
the inevitable necessity of the Cal-Sag 
widening and have built their new 
bridges to conform to that necessity. 
Thus, in many instances, we find bridges 
already constructed, on which no money 
at all will have to be spent. 

As to the other bridges, the Hobbs- 
Truman bill provides for Federal partici- 
pation in the replacement of railroad 
bridges on Federal projects such as this. 
In 1952 an amendment to the Hobbs- 
Truman bill was enacted by Congress 
so that the Federal Government would 
participate in the replacement of high- 
way bridges also on such projects. Inas- 
much as the Cal-Sag project was author- 
ized by Congress in 1946, some modifica- 
tion in the language of the 1952 amend- 
ment to the Hobbs-Truman bill will be 
necessary so that the Federal Govern- 
ment will participate in the replacement 
of highway bridges that are involved in 
the Cal-Sag project. 

The estimated cost of the Cal-Sag 
project at current construction costs has 
been estimated at about $128 million. 
This cost would, of course, be spread over 
a period of about 10 years. In facing 
these figures, it would be well to bear in 
mind that we are considering a project 
that is absolutely vital to the rich and 
critical industrial area in which it lies. 
Furthermore, here is one project that, 
upon completion, would return huge rev- 
enues to the Federal Government in the 
form of added taxes. Beyond this, we 
should most certainly bear in mind the 
fact that the industrial expansion made 
possible by a new Cal-Sag would ereate 
many thousands of new jobs for the 
citizens of the area. ; 

Let us look for a moment at this vital 
project in comparison with other Fed- 
eral projects. For instance, we have 
spent many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in such areas as the Missouri Basin. 
Here, in the name of flood contro] and 
soil erosion, vast multipurpose projects 
have been constructed, are being con- 
structed, and have their construction 
plans extended far into the future. In 
most of these, the bulk of the cost has 
been for public power. And not a single 
one of these projects has behind it the 
pressure of national economic necessity 
that marks Cal-Sag. And none of them 
offers even a faint hope of a minor frac- 
tion of the revenue returns that Cal-Sag 
so patently offers. 

I am not raising this point in any at- 
tempt to question the economic validity 
of Missouri Basin projects but, rather, 
to stress again the shabby and unwar- 
ranted treatment accorded the Cal-Sag 
project. For here we have a project in 
a class by itself. It has behind it a far 
wider and more concentrated public de- 
mand than does any other project before 
Congress at the present time. Our whole 
vast industrial empire, stretching from 
the Great Lakes to the gulf, demands it 
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from the standpoint of vital economic 
necessity and national defense. Our 
vast system of inland waterways, which 
this year will carry approximately 360 
million tons of raw materials and basic 
industrial commodities, demands Cal- 
Sag as the missing link in the whole 
system. Our Great Lakes shipping, 
which will carry more than 200 million 
tons of essential freight this year, looks 
to Cal-Sag as its one possible link with 
the Mississippi waterway system. 

In short, the Cal-Sag project has be- 
come a national “must.” We cannot 
evade our responsibility in this case any 
longer. And the responsibility is both 
grave and wide, for we owe it to the 
whole public in this great area. We owe 
it to industry, to financial institutions, 
and to all the many communities in- 
volved. And, above, all, we owe it to 
labor, which looks to uninterrupted in- 
dustrial expansion for continued em- 
ployment and prosperity. 

We owe that responsibility to our 
country because the Cal-Sag project is 
an imperative defense measure, as was 
proven during World War II, when our 
system of inland waterways rose mag- 
nificently to the occasion and contrib- 
uted so immeasurably to our industrial 
productivity. We could not possibly owe 
a greater responsibility to any project 
than we now unavoidably owe to Cal- 
Sag on every single count. 

I have every reason to believe that 
the Army Engineers Corps will give the 
Cal-Sag Channel a high priority on its 
list of essential projects in next year's 
budget, if we are not successful in hav- 
ing the $5 million written into the ap- 


propriation bill this year. Surely after 


spending in excess of $125 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money in every nook and 
corner of the earth, it is certainly not 
asking too much of the administration 
to start construction on the Cal-Sag 
Channel, which will cost only approxi- 
mately $125 million and bring back many 
benefits to the entire Nation. We are 
spending in excess of $500 million of 
American taxpayers’ money on the 
Rhone River in France alone. 

The time for thinking of the welfare 
of America and the American taxpayer 
is far overdue, and what could be bet- 
ter than the Cal-Sag Channel construc- 
tion on which to start? I think a con- 
struction project such as the Cal-Sag 
Channel should be on the books and on 
the way as a most worthwhile project 
to absorb some of the shock of the tran- 
sition period from a war economy to @ 
peacetime economy. 


Building New Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a timely editorial 
entitled “Building New Schools,” which 
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appeared in yesterday morning's Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald. The edi- 
torial comments on the challenging ad- 
dress delivered on last Saturday by Mrs, 
Agnes E. Meyer to the National Science 
Teachers Association. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bund New SCHOOLS 


“Youth—our greatest resource—is being 
seriously neglected in a vital respect,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his state of the 
Union message last January. “The Nation 
as a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population.” The inescapa- 
ble fact, moreover, is that this neglect is be- 
coming more and more acute. The postwar 
birthrate will send school enrollments sky- 
rocketing in the years immediately ahead. 
Expenditures for schooling have lagged far 
behind the growing need. And in point of 
fact the States and municipalities lack the 
financial resources to meet this need. The 
only practicable remedy lies in a program 
of Federal aid to education. 

The United States Office of Education is- 
sued a report recently estimating the total 
new school construction need at the present 
time at 312,000 classrooms. The cost of meet- 
ing this need would be about $10.6 billion. 
But dccording to the report; local school dis- 
tricts, with all the State aid now available, 
could raise no more than $5.9 billion of this 
amount, leaving a deficit of $4.7 billion. 

In an address delivered Saturday to the 
National Science Teachers Association, Agnes 
E. Meyer sharply criticized the administra- 
tion for failing to take any constructive ac- 
tion to meet this condition. “Since 1951,” she 
points out, “the States and localities appro- 
priated more than a billion dollars every year 
and last year they spent the huge sum of 
$2 billion on school construction. Many lo- 
calities have reached the limit of their taxing 
ability.” Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist about a general program of Federal 
aid to education, there is strong sentiment 
among Republicans and Democrats alike for 
helping to finance urgently needed school 
construction along the lines of the Cooper 
and McClellan bilis, 

This widespread support for school con- 
struction is made the stronger, as Mrs. Meyer 
observed, because, if the recession should 
become more acute, no public works pro- 
gram could be economically more sound nor 
more generally beneficial than Federal aid 
for the construction of public school build- 
ings. It would be dangerous folly to put off 
this program until a White House conference 
on education, projected for 1956, can survey 
the situation. It is a situation already 
starkly clear—and desperate. 


Transfer of Baltimore Signal Depot 
Pennywise and Pound-Foolish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I would like to include two letters 
dated March 18 and March 22, which I 
sent to Secretary of the Army Robert 
T. Stevens, protesting the transfer of the 
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Baltimore Signal Depot, as well as an 
editorial which appeared in the Balti- 
more News-Post on Tuesday, April 6, 
1954: ‘ 

The material follows: 

Manck 18, 1954. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
j Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SECRETARY STEVENS: I am very 
much concerned over the proposed deactiva- 
tion of the Baltimore Signal Depot. The 
unemployment situation in the city of Bal- 
timore has already reached a critical stage. 
The Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
Rallroads have furloughed several thousand 
employees. The Bethlehem Sparrows Point 
Shipyard has announced that it may be 
forced to shut down its plant completely in 
October, a loss of 3,500 jobs. The Maryland 
Drydock Co. has been forced to let 3,000 
employees go, 75 percent of its personnel. 
This disemployment has not only affected the 
workers directly Involved, but has had a 
decidedly adverse effect on the merchants 
and businesses of Baltimore. To discontinue 
the Baltimore Signal Depot forcing some 
2,500 additional employees into the labor 
market in a city which is already in a dis- 
tressed-labor area appears to be in direct 
opposition to the statement recently made 
by President Eisenhower that cities and 
States in critical areas should receive pref- 
erence in the expenditure of Federal funds. 

Aside from the loss of jobs involved, I 
am sure that the depot’s enviable record of 
accomplishments is alone justification for 
its continuance. Again, it does not seem 
feasible to transfer & facility which is so 
ideally located with respect to rail, air, and 
port transportation. 

I am confident that the officials involved, 
when taking into consideration the many 
factors favoring the continuation of this fa- 
cility will abandon the proposal to transfer 
the depot to another area. 

If, on the other hand, despite the con- 
crete evidence against taking such action, 
the Department of the Army directs the 
transfer of the depot, what provisions will 
be made for the more than 2,500 falthful 
employees left without jobs? Will these em- 
ployees be transferred to the new installa- 
tion, or will they be given preference at 
another Federal agency? 

The courtesy of an early reply will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SECRETARY STEVENS: I am writing 
In reference to my letter of March 18 and to 
express my most strenuous opposition to the 
announcement that the Army is “closing out 
the Baltimore Signal Corps Depot.” 

Let me stress again just what effect such 
an action will have, not only on the em- 
ployees directly involved, but on the mer- 
chants and businesses in the Baltimore 
area. On the same day the Army made this 
announcement, the Department of Labor 
classified Baltimore as a surplus labor area. 
Based on the information contained in my 
letter of March 18 with regard to the unem- 
ployment situation in Baltimore, I would call 
the present condition critical. 

The Army predicated its decision to close 
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a facility to another locality when such a 
move will not only deprive several thousand 
loyal employees of their livelihood, but will 
thrust an additional economic hardship on 
an area already so seriously affected. It 
seems to me that this is an example of being 
pennywise and pound foolish. 

I respectfully request that this decision be 
reviewed immediately. I am confident, keep- 
ing in mind President Eisenhower's policy 
of expending Federal money in cities and 
States in critical areas, and when all the 
other pertinent factors are taken into con- 
sideration, that the Department of the 
Army will be justified in reversing its de- 
cision, thereby retaining the facility in Bal- 
timore. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 


SIGNAL DEPOT 


Final decision on protests against an- 
nounced closing of the Signal Corps Depot 
in Dundalk is reported near in Washington, 

Now is the time for all Maryland's top 
Officials and all other interested groups to 
storm the Army and the White House with 
intensified demands that the seemingly ill- ` 
advised plan be dropped. 

This is a serious step the Army is pro- 
posing, for it will dislocate the lives of 2,700 
employees and their families by destroying 
the work security of many of them, forcing 
many to dispose of homes they own or are 
buying and disrupting the schooling of 
their children. 

It would prove a damaging, and appar- 
ently unwarranted, economic blow to the 
Baltimore and Baltimore County area, be- 
cause it would mean removal of an annual 
payroll of near $11,500,000 and depot con- 
tracts with 800 business firms of the area 
which last year amounted to about $3 
million, 

All this could be borne were it shown 
clearly by the Army's statement that the 
proposed transfer of signal functions from 
Baltimore to Tobyhanna, Pa., and other 
corps installations is “in line with Army 
policy to curtail expenses wherever possible.” 

The statement does not reveal specifically 
where any curtailment of expenses will 
occur. It says merely that some of the 
workers at Dundalk will be transferred to 
Government work elsewhere and some will 
be dropped. 

Governor McKeldin, Maryland's entire 
delegation in Congress, Mayor D'Alesandro, 
Acting Mayor Arthur B. Price and business 
and employees groups are putting up a strong 
fight against the transfer and they need solid 
support of citizens. A deluge of letters to 
the Army and the White House would help, 

The Governor has summed up some of the 
arguments against the move. 

He says that the work can be done more 
economically in Baltimore, where electric 
and aircraft factories supply parts and as- 
sistance is ready at hand. 

Also, he said, probably an equivalent force 
of employees will be at work, ultimately, at 
Tobyhanna and that expensive construction 
for housing may be required. 

Bernard Rose, head of the Dundalk Post 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, asserts that 
activities of Pennsylvania politicians had a 
role in the transfer plan. If so, we can see 
no reason why they should succeed, since 
Maryland's Governor aided materially to- 
ward nomination of President Eisenhower 
and Maryland voters supported him at the 
polls in much greater percentage than did 
Pennsylvania's. 

There seems sound basis for the statement 

N. 


“It seems to me that this is an 
of being pennywise and pound foolish.” 
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The Recent Tax Reduction by This Con- 
gress Was the Largest Tax Reduction 
Given to the American People by Any 
Congress in the History of Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1954, 
Mr. ELBERT DAVIS, 
Gladewater, Ter. 

Dear Ma. Davis: I am in receipt of your 
kind letter in which you enclose a circular 
prepared by the CIO officials of your union, 
the United Steel Workers of America, copies 
of which were distributed to you and your 
fellow workers at the Lone Star Steel plant. 
Approximately 1,500 of these employees live 
in the congressional district which it is my 
great honor to represent. It is with regret 
that I learn from your letter that your long 
friendship for me has been affected by the 
attack on me in this circular by the bosses 
of the CIO because of my votes on tax-reduc- 
tion measures. 

I must say in the beginning that my regard 
for my oath of office and my concern for 
a sound financial system for our country 
would have permitted me to vote only as 
I did, even though under other circum- 
stances I would have supported the proposed 
raise of $100 in the exemption. 

Mr. Davis, I believe I have a proper regard 
for all the people who make up our great 
country. This includes the workingman and 
the little fellow, comprising at least 90 per- 
cent of our population, although I have never 
felt inclined to talk of our people as little 
fellows” and “big fellows” and “rich men” 
and “poor men.” I believe that laboring men 
and those who have not accumulated much 
of this world’s goods are as good as any- 
body in our broad land. I have demon- 
strated that belief, both in political and pri- 
vate life. There are some who constantly 
speak of the little fellow but whose chief 
concern is not always for the little fellow 
at all. Their concern is for themselves. 
They constantly talk of the little fellow for 
what they hope to get from him—usually 
his vote. 

Mr. Davis, I have, as your Congressman, 
worked earnestly and industriously for ecan- 
omy in your Government. I have done this 
because of my belief that lower taxes are 
vital to our country’s welfare. I feel that 
our people cannot go on forever paying 
greater and greater taxes each year. Con- 
gress, however, is divided fairly evenly on 
this issue. Almost one-half the Members 
of the House of Representatives vote con- 
sistently for greater spending, never for less 
epending. They vote for all bills raising ex- 
penditures, against all bills that would low- 
er expenditures. Their philosophy is the 
philosophy of spending. Their voting in- 
dicates that they have no fear of public debt, 
however great and disorderly; no dread of 
unbalanced budgets, however large and un- 
wieldy. They seem to have no great con- 
cern for the unconscionable mortgage we are 
bequeathing to the children and grandchil- 
dren of this generation. Included among 
them are those whose voting receives the 
approval of the CIO bosses. If their phi- 
losopby had prevailed here throughout the 
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last 15 months, your taxes could not and 
would not have been reduced at all. It is 
worthy of mention that the members of this 
spending group constituted the great ma- 
jority of the 204 here who, after offering no 
objections to the $7 billion in tax reductions 
which more than exhausted all available 
revenue, then wanted to reduce taxes an 
additional $2 billion by raising the exemp- 
tion $100 and finance this reduction on bor- 
rowed money, which would have increased 
the national debt. This spending group 
voted almost to a man against Texas having 
her tidelands restored to her, in which they 
were encouraged daily by the loud voice of 
the CIO. 

So, Mr. Davis, what has happened? Over 
constant opposition we first reduced expend- 
itures, which made tax reduction possible. 
Then we reduced your taxes $7,400,000,000. 
It was the greatest tax reduction by any Con- 
gress in history. Maybe you think you 
won't feel this particular tax reduction. Let 
me illustrate what it means to you and every 
other taxpayer in our country. It means, 
Mr. Davis, that if the next four Congresses 
have the same viewpoint as this one about 
taxes and spending, and will do as well re- 
garding them as this Congress, then, just 8 
years from now, everybody's taxes will be less 
than half what they were when Congress 
came here a year ago. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that our first economies hereafter 
should be used to balance the budget, after 
which the lowering of taxes should be re- 
sumed. 5 

Yes; we reduced taxes for everybody, both 
for the individual and for business. More 
than $4 billion of the tax reductions we gave 
were for the individuali, Approximately $3 
billion was for business, We gave all of our 
54 million income taxpayers a 10 percent re- 
duction. We also reduced many burden- 
some sales taxes, taxes that the individual has 
to pay every day of the year. We eliminated 
excess profits taxes and reduced some gen- 
eral taxes in the belief and hope that these 
reductions would stimulate business, keep 
labor employed, and give jobs to others now 
unemployed. 

I would have liked very much to have 
given the Increased exemption of $100. But, 
the motion to do that was not made until 
we already had reduced taxes $7 billion, 
the maximum most of us thought our budget 
could stand. If we also had given the in- 
creased exemption of $100, it would have 
meant a further reduction of taxes amount- 
ing to $2 billion, but on borrowed money 
that would have further unbalanced the 
budget and increased the national debt and 
on which interest would have had to be 
paid for generations. 

Deficit financing, which always increases 
our public debt, is not good for you, Mr. 
Davis, it is not good for the CIO and it ts 
not good for our country. While I would 
have voted for the $100 increased exemption 
if presented when we still had the money 
available and before the $7 billion in tax re- 
ductions were voted, I could not do so when 
it simply meant more borrowing. While I 
knew it would be good politics to vote for 
it, don’t you believe that Congressmen here 
should have the courage of their convictions 
and not be playing “politics” when their 
country's best interest is involved? 

Had I written this tax bill, I would not 
have included, at this time, the dividend 
provision to which the CIO objects. I en- 
close you a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 18 which, on page 3332, carries an 
extension of remarks by me. This was be- 
fore the tax bill was voted on. In it I say 
the dividend clause should be eliminated, 
because we had already reduced taxes all 
that was justified by the state of our 
finances. The dividend clause, just as the 
raise in exemption, has merit and might well 
receive the early consideration of Congress, 
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even should it be eliminated from the pres- 
ent bill because of the state of the budget. 

Mr. Davis, I occasionally read the CIO 
News. It talks much about the little man 
and the big man. If “soaking” the rich 
would get the money to operate your Gov- 
ernment, our problem here might be easier. 
Unfortunately, it would not get the money. 
If every penny of income of every American 
making $10,000 or more were confiscated out- 
right, it would provide only $5 billion addi- 
tional revenue yearly. That would not solve 
the financial problem of a country with a 
$65-billion yearly budget. Unfortunately, 
this means that the man of average means 
must pay taxes. It is well to remember, too, 
that for every man taken off the tax rolls 
an additional burden must be placed on those 
who are left. 

It might be well to ask at this point Just 
who fixed the present exemption at $600. 
This Congress did not do it, It simply fell 
heir to it, along with a record debt of $274 
billion, the highest tax rate in history, the 
greatest unbalanced budget of all times, and 
$80 billion of outstanding contractual obli- 
gations for which there was no money to pay. 
Just remember, too, Mr. Davis, that those who 
have no responsibility in this matter of tax 
reduction can say they would have voted, had 
they been here, for any income-exemption 
increase, however large and however irre- 
sponsible. They might just as easily say 
they would have voted to raise it $1,000, or 
even 62.000, as to say they would raise it 
$100. It would be fine to raise the exemp- 
tion high enough that nobody would have 
to pay taxes, but just think what would then 
happen to our country. 

Now, regarding this CIO circular which I 
have before me. It is unfair. Why? Please 
read it again, Mr. Davis. Much of it is taken 
up with reference to diamond necklaces and 
fur coats. It doesn't tell you that in the 
excise-tax-reduction bill, along with the 
items of furs and jewelry, there were reduc- 
tions in the tax on bus fares, train fares, 
telephones, long-distance telephone calls, 
telegrams, movie admissions, cosmetics, 
women's handbags, toilet articles, baseball, 
football, and basketball admissions, electric- 
light bulbs, and many other items. The fur 
item was a very small part of the bill, actu- 
ally less than 2 percent. Had I had my way, 
I would not have put it in the bill. But it 
was in it, and it was either accept it or 
reject the whole bill, and thus deny relief 
of many tax reductions of great merit. 

The CIO circular singles out a Congress- 
man from an adjoining Texas district for 
great praise. I have both affection and re- 
spect for this gentleman. But, does the CIO 
tell you that he and I voted exactly alike 
on the excise-tax bill that contained the fur 
and jewelry items? They do not. Does the 
CIO circular condemn this gentleman for his 
vote on the excise-tax bill as it did me? 
It does not. Does the CIO circular tell you 
that no effort was made by anyone on the 
House floor, Democrat or Republican, to re- 
move the fur and jewelry item from the tax 
bill? It does not. Does the CIO tell you 
that the vote in the House favoring the ex- 
cise-tax bill was 411 to 3? It doesn’t do that 
either. 

Yes, Mr. Davis, the CIO bosses are not 
quite fair. They know that everybody in 
Congress, including the loyal supporters of 
the CIO, voted for the excise-tax reduction, 
just as I did. What the CIO bosses also 
know, and didn't tell you, is that the Con- 
gressman from the Third District of Texas 
follows his own convietions in his voting 
here. It is my concept of duty under my 
oath of office. 

I wish you would tell the facts of this 
case to others among the workers at the 
steel plant. My strong belief that there 
should be economy in Government is in the 
interest of the people of America, including 
its workers, I do have, Mr, Davis, every 
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sympathy for what the demagogs so fondly 
cal} the little man. The little man, to me, 
is a big man but I don't go around talking 
about it all the time. 

Again assuring you of my great regret 
that you have been influenced me 
because of this circular, and with every kind 
regard. Tam 

Sincerely, 
Brapy GENTRY, 
Congressman, Third Texas District. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, Before the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp~an address 
which I delivered at the Fulfillment Con- 
ference of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, in 
Washinzton on March 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH sy Hon, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, or New 
YORK, at THE NAACP's FULFILLMENT CON- 
FERENCE LAUNCHING THE FIGHT FoR FREE- 
DOM CAMPAIGN 


It is a privilege for which I am grateful 
to participate in this Fulfillment Conference, 
and to speak to this assembly of representa- 
tives of many organizations gathered here 
under the leadership of the NAACP to meas- 
ure progress already made, and to plan for 
Progress still to be achieved. 

We have come far, in the field of civil 
Tights, during the past quarter of a century. 
We can well congratulate ourselves. But the 
distance yet to be traveled to reach only 
the goals we can clearly see—of equal rights 
under law—is a long mile compared to the 
short inch already covered. 

The issue of civil rights is not a static 
thing. It is not something to be achieved 
or not to be achieved in the quiet fullness 
of time. 

No, I recognize—we must all recognize— 
that the question of civil rights is full of 
a dynamic content. It quickens and pul- 
sates with the forceful throb of life itself. 
It takes on new aspects with every passing 
month. It will not wait upon political de- 
velopments, It will not stand stiili and wait 
upon our convenience, our dispositions, or 
our inclinations. 

It will not still itself by contemplation of 
seemingly impassable obstacles. It will not 
be stayed by citations of so-called political 
practicalities, 

The problems involved In the pregnant 
phrase, civil rights, involve human energy, 
human ambitions and human frustrations, 
The denial of civil rights involves fearful 
waste and destruction—the waste of our 
most precious national resource, manpower, 
and the destruction of our most vital sub- 
stance—the lives of some of our people. 

There is involved here the pent-up ener- 
Ries and aspirations of one-tenth of our 
population. This is a dynamic force which 
cannot be long dammed up by the crumbling 
Walls of prejudice. Nor can it be restrained 
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or turned aside by flimsy arrangements of 
sand and straw which present the appear- 
ance of constructive action but which lack 
the substance of effective performance. 

This force can be channeled and directed 
into useful ways by constructive measures of 
action—by effective legislation—but it will 
not respond to makeshift measures designed 
to appease rather than to achieve. 

At the heart of this issue is a moral ques- 
tion, one which cannot be denied. It is an 
idea which cannot be rebutted, That idea is 
the concept of the dignity of each human 
personality, and of the inalienable right of 
each human personality to fulfillment ac- 
cording to his individual merits and 
capacities. 

That idea will not be turned aside by 
lingering prejudices based on race, creed, 
color, or national origin. It will not be halted 
by benign counsels of patience or comments 
upon past progress. 

History has many times demonstrated the 
force of a moral idea. It is like a drop of 
water which, viewed by itself, seems to have 
no force at all. But in the form of rain or 
flood, it has a terrible, irresistible force. 
Place that drop of water in a crack and freeze 
it, and it will crack concrete. Make water 
into steam, and it will drive pistons. Let 
it drop through a distance, over a dam or 
a Waterfall, onto the blades of a turbine, and 
it will generate enough electric power to light 
up an entire city. 

The moral idea behind the civil rights 
movements has that kind of force—a force 
for good or a force for tll. We have it with- 
in our power to make it a force of one kind 
or another. But we cannot stop it from 
being a force. 

The NAACP has long understood this 
truth, and has acted upon it. Under able 
and inspired leadership over a long period 
of years, the NAACP has given full scope 
to the moral content of the civil rights issue. 

It has thus succeeded in gathering round 
this banner an impressive array of support 
trom every walk and level of American life, 
representing not only those whose interests 
are involved, but also those whose con- 
sciences are involved. A sampling of this 
gathering of forces is, I know, represented 
here today. 

The NAACP has not only furnished leader- 


ship for this moral crusade; it has also fur-- 


nished sober counsel and wise insight for 
the practical approaches to the many phases 
of the problem. Thus in attacking segre- 
gation in the schoois, the leadership of the 
NAACP wisely decided to make the first as- 
sault on the most vulnerable sector—the 
graduate schools and the schools of higher 
education. And after success was achieved 
in that, the way was open—the way is open 
for the sustained assault upon the evil of 
segregation in the rest of our school system. 

But the NAACP has never become so en- 

in its practical concerns as to lose 
sight of its goals or to lose touch with its 
responsibilities to the Nation as a whole. 
The NAACP has consistently remained sen- 
sitive to the problems and issues which affect 
all of us as Americans, as well as of those 
which affect some Americans as members of 
so-called minorities, 

In these and many other respects the 
NAACP has provided a distinguished and re- 
spected leadership not only for the Negro 
community in its proper aspirations, but 
also for the community as a whole in its 
vital needs and problems. 

But all the credit for what has been ac- 
complished in the field of civil rights can- 
not be claimed by any organization or any 
group of organizations, Surely it cannot be 
claimed by any public official or group of 
public officials. Nor should it be claimed 
by any political party. 

No; the first credit goes to the people, in 
their thousands and millions, whose un- 
dimmed determination to break the fetters 
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of prejudice and discrimination has fur- 
nished the vital force through which the 
progress of the past—such as it has been— 
has been achieved. And it is the people 
you and I and the millions like us—who will 
achieve, as surely as day follows night—the 
great distance remaining yet to go. 

When I include myself in this statement, 
I mean myself as an individual American 
citizen, as one who loves justice and hates 
discrimination, as one who knows the crip- 
pling, corroding power of discrimination 
upon both those who are discriminated 
against, and upon those who do the dis- 
criminating. 

But I am also a Member of the United 
States Senate and, as such, I have a special 
concern with some of the practical problems 
involved in achieving the goals we all seek. 
I shall refer to some of them in a moment, 

I would like you to know, however, that in 
regard to the civil rights issue, we who are 
in public life, who are called leaders, are 
frequently in the position of the man who 
was observed rushing down the street one 
day, running as fast as he could. 

“Where are you going so fast?“ someone 
asked him, “What is your hurry?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I am trying to catch 
up with the crowd. I must follow them, 
You see, I am their leader.” 

So we, who have the responsibility of pub- 
lic leadership, must often strike a fast pace 
to keep us with those whom we are supposed 
to lead. 

Now in the Congress—at this moment in 
the Senate—the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee of which I am a member, is, as 
most of you know, considering fair employ- 
ment practices legislation. 

The legislation pending before us, S. 692, 
of which I am a cosponsor, provides for fair 
employment practices, for nondiscrimina- 
tion in employment, and for the power of 
enforcement. The power of enforcement is 
vested in a commission, but the power of 
penalty for violating the law is vested in the 
courts, where it belongs. 

The power of enforcement is the reminder 
that the law means what it says; its intent 
is neither punitive nor oppressive. It is 
simply the mark of sincerity. 

Now this bill, S. 692, is already a com- 
promise measure. It is a departure from 
what some of us would have preferred, and 
for which we fought for many years. But 
it is a good compromise, a fair compromise. 
It would be effective. Its passage would mark 
real progress which, in my judgment, is the 
test of its validity. 

But there are those who will not compro- 
mise, who will not yield or bend. They say 
they are against a compulsory FEC. They 
are against compulsion. They are against 
enforcement. They are, I believe, either de- 
luded or insincere. 

Then there are those who say they would 
accept less than S. 692 and that they would 
support, if there were no alternative, the 
Dirksen bill, S. 1, which is an educational 
bill, which would set up a commission to ad- 
vocate nondiscrimination, but could not en- 
force its practice. 

I say, and I believe with all my heart, that 
any such measure would constitute an illu- 
sion of progress, without any significant 
progress at all. Such a measure would lull 
many people into believing that something 
had been done, that an obligation had been 
discharged, that a responsibility had been 
met. It would appease some guilty con- 
sciences. It would provide a basis for a claim 
of accomplishments, But it would actually 
accomplish little, lf anything. It would con- 
stitute running backward. 

The fact is that feeble efforts at positive 
education through Federal admonition can- 
not keep pace with strong and effective nega- 
tive education through State action. 

‘The fact is that negative effective educa- 
tion in discrimination is taking place every 
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day throughout many parts of our country. 
State laws which sanction and enforce seg- 
regation and discrimination of various kinds 
provide a much more effective education in 
discrimination than a Federal commission, 
without enforcement powers, could provide 
in nondiscrimination. 

Schoolchildren, millions of them, are be- 
ing taught every day that discrimination 
is proper. Adult workers, millions of them, 
are being taught every day that discrimina- 
tion is right. Thousands and thousands 
of human beings, members of minority 
groups—Negroes, Catholics, Jews, Mexicans, 
Italians, Poles, and Puerto Ricans, to name 
but a few—are learning every day that their 
race, creed, or national origin is an impas- 
sable barrier to their advancement, to the 
fulfllment of their legitimate ambitions, to 
the full use of their talents and capacities. 

This kind of education is effective edu- 
cation, the most destructive and the most 
lasting that there is. 

This kind of education must be overcome 
and counteracted. In its most vital sector, 
the sector of employment, it can be over- 
come, but only by fair-practices legislation, 
with enforcement powers. 

The Nation suffers from discrimination, 

+ both morally and materially. It is, as a 
member of the President's Cabinet—a lady 
from Texas—said the other day, morally 
wrong and economically wasteful. 

The Nation cannot endure this waste. It 
cannot bear this moral stigma. And those 
who suffer from this discrimination will not 
indefinitely endure it. 

Away must be found. A way will be found 
to overcome this iniquity. 

The filibuster, the legislative weapon 
which blocks effective fair-employment leg- 
islation and other civil-rights measures, 
must be set aside or broken. There must 
be Federal legislation on this subject, effec- 
tive legislation, enforceable legislation. 

We know that this is not only right but 
inevitable. With this knowledge and this 
assurance, let us renew the battle. Let us 
persist in it, without weariness or surrender, 
until we have prevailed. 

The withered grey of the pastures must 
surely change into green. Let us not de- 
spair, for the vital truth of life, the force 
of right, will, in the end, overcome all ob- 
stacles, 


New Hands for Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
York Times of Sunday, April 4: 


New HANDS ror Sraincs—Mussissirrp1 PILOT 
PLAN Propvuces RESULTS 


(By Howard Taubman) 


In the past few years there has been wide- 
spread wailing over the decline in the study 
of stringed instruments in this country— 
and with good reason. Here is a story of a 
few determined people who have been doing 
vomething about it in, of all places, the State 
of Mississippi. 

Two years ago, according to the findings of 
the University of Mississippi's extension di- 
vision, there were 135 students in all the 
State's schools studying strings, and only 1 
public school in the entire State had a full- 
time instructor for string players. As in a 
great many other places in the country the 
emphasis in school music was on bands, 
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E. F. Yerby, director of university ex- 
tension, and A. G. Bowen, head of the de- 
partment of extension music, saw for them- 
selves what difficulties were encountered by 
Arthur Kreutz in setting up a symphony 
orchestra at the university in the fall of 
1952. They also knew what efforts were re- 
quired of William A. Hoppe, of Deita State 
Teachers College to keep an all-State orches- 
tra going for 3 years, and he had to turn to 
teachers and adult performers all over the 
State to fortify the meager group of student 
instrumentalists he had at his disposal. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Yerby and Mr. Bowen made up their 
minds to do something about it. They 
worked out a pilot plan for three delta 
towns—Clarksdale, Greenwood, and Green- 
vile—and they brought in a young man 
named Frank Crockett, hoping he would 
combine within his own personal ability as 
a performer, the gifts of a teacher, a ca- 
pacity to sell his subject, and a profound be- 
Nef in its importance. 

There were, of course, gloomy predictions 
that string playing was a lost cause. There 
was even the whisper that fooling around 
with the fiddle, except for hill-billy music, 
was for sissies, and Mr, Crockett answered by 
giving his classes a vigorous workout in calis- 
thenics before turning to the business of 
teaching music. 

In a short time Mr. Crockett had 125 string 
students in classes of no more than 10. By 
Christmas he was able to use groups of 
selected students to give modest, public 
programs which were stimulating both to the 
players and the townspeople who heard 
them. By February 1953, the new string 
students met with the All-State Orchestra at 
the university, and an elementary ensemble, 
mostly from the delta towns, was formed. 
In April a small demonstration group of Mr. 
Crockett's students played before a regional 
meeting of the Music Educators National 
Conference in Chattanooga. 


EXPANSION 


The pilot plan was working. Clarksdale 
and Greenville hired full-time string instruc- 
tors, and Greenwood brought in a part-time 
teacher, Mr. Yerby and Mr. Bowen decided 
to expand. They made Mr. Crockett coordi- 
nator of string instruction, and they hired 
three more young men filled with missionary 
zeal—Arnold Brown, Rodney Mercado, and 
Marvin Zoschke. 

Working out of 11 towns in 4 sections of 
the State, these instructors have been teach- 
ing about 400 youngsters, most of them boys 
from the fourth grade up, since last Séptem- 
ber. Local school officials who were skeptical 
about the idea now accept it as an accom- 
plished fact. University Extension, which 
reports that it has been subsidizing the proj- 
ect rather shakily because of its own limited 
resources, wishes it could expand its opera- 
tion. 

There has been encouragement for all 
hands from the kind words of visiting mu- 
sicians. Anahid and Maro Ajemian paused 
in a concert tour to play for and with Mr, 
Brown's students at Biloxi. The New Music 
String Quartet, incidentally, recently spent 
a week or so at the university for the second 
year in a row, playing for and meeting with 
students and townsfolk. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


Local adults have taken notice of the de-. 


velopment. In Columbus the wife of a bank 
president saw to it that youngsters in an 
orphanage had string instruction made avail- 
able to them under the plan. When the 
St. Louis Symphony visited a Mississippi 
town recently, a citizen saw to it every string 
student got a ticket to the concert, and for 
some it was the first experience of a full 
orchestra in the flesh. In Corinth Mr. 
Zoschke has branched out to take on a class 
of adults, 
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A little lad from a family of gulf coast 
shrimpers reported a tragedy—a broken 
string. His parents could not replace it, 
and the teacher paid for it. There is an- 
other tale, almost too good to be true, of a 
father who made it a point to hold the 
music in front of his son until he learned 
that such things as stands are available. 

Mississippi may or may not produce great 
musicians, but if it helps to teach some of 
its boys and girls the joy of making their 
own music, it will have reason to be proud 
of its contribution to its people and to art. 


The GOP Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recor two excellent arti- 
cles which appeared in the San Diego 
Union on March 21, 1954. On that date 
the San Diego Union, in a special 100th 
anniversary edition commemorating the 
founding of the Republican Party, print- 
ed two fine statements: One was written 
by the Speaker and the other article was 
written by our colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HILLINGS]. 


The articles follow: 


A VETERAN or UNITED States Po.trics CITES 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


(By Hon. Joseru W. Martin, In,, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives) 

(Enrror's Norr—JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
represents the Republican Party's bulwark 
of political experience in Congress. The 69- 
year-old Martin has been active in politics 
for 42 years (was elected to the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives in 1912 and 
has represented Massachusetts’ 14th District 
in Congress since 1924). He is the publisher 
of two newspapers in his home State (North 
Attleboro Evening Chronicle and Franklin 
Sentinel). He was named House minority 
leader of the 76th Congress and of each suc- 
ceeding one except the 80th and 83d when 
he served as Speaker. He has served at vari- 
ous times as member and chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and was 
permanent chairman of the last four Repub- 
lican National Conventions.) 

The Republican Party was born 100 years 
ago to turn back the barbaric blight of 
human slavery, 

The century of the Republican. Party 
marks the century of America's greatest de- 
velopment and expansion—from a fragile 
and uncertain insular Republie to a position 
of world leadership for freedom, human wel- 
fare, domestic security, and ordered social 
progress under law. 

Today we are still fighting slayery—the 
dark abomination of godless Communist 
materialism. That slavery, too, will be 
turned back to the rubbish heap of history 
by the proud and determined spirit of 
erie freedom. * 

a point for history that during the 
last half century the Republican Party Cover 
had led America into war. The constructive 
achievements of peace are the real monu- 
ments to our party. 

Through ite first century of progress the 
Republican Party has become part of the 
very bone and sinew of American life, the 
only truly national vehicle of progressive’ 
Tepresgntative government. 

Our master plan is the Constitution of 
the United States of America. Our creed 
is simple, humble, universal, and unchang- 
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ing: under the American Constitution gov- 
ernment is the servant, never the master of 
the people. 

-In a modern nation of 160 million people 
orderly government can function effectively 
only through our deeply rooted American 
two-party system, Splinter parties serve only 
to confuse and frustrate steady social prog- 
ress. Bitter factionalism ever has been rec- 
ognized as the historic destroyer of enlight- 
ened patriotism. Party responsibility and 
unity are the very essence of modern and 
effectively political organization. 

The tasks before us today are too big and 
too challenging to permit of bickering and 
wrangling. In our party councils—in the 
precinct, ward, county, and State—every 
voice is heard. But when the decision finally 
is made on policy and platform, then it is 
the duty of all to close ranks and move 
forward with resolution and determination. 

The American Republic lives by a bright 
but.ancient faith—the faith that free men 
and women, guided by an all-wise and benefi- 
cent providence, can govern themselves in 
peace. security, and progress. Since its 
founding 100 years ago, the Republican Party 
as been the protector and defender of that 
bright faith—in war, in peace, in times of 
internal turmoil, and against the frightful 
machinations of the subversive traitor, the 
misguided spy, and the saboteur. Not even 
the pagan terror of godless communism could 
find hospitable footing in America against 
the ceaseless vigilance of our Republican de- 
fenders of freedom, 

As we begin the second century of Re- 
publican Party history under the calm, de- 
voted, and inspired leadership of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, we face the future 
with new confidence in our rich spiritual 
heritage, new confidence in our high moral 
purposes, and new confidence in our God- 
given resources of human talents, skills, and 
patriotic devotion. 

So long as we Americans—each of us— 
gives thought, and time, and energy to 
strengthening and developing responsible 
constitutional government, America will 
continue free, strong, and full of hope. 


A CONGRESSIONAL Newcomen Laups WORKER 
INCENTIVE 
(By Parnicx J. Hiuincs, Member of Congress 
from California) 

(Eprron's Nore—Parrick HILLINGS, who 
represents California's 25th District in the 
House, typifies a growing number of Repub- 
licans in Congress today. He is young (31), 
a veteran (having served with the Army in 
the South Pacific during World War II), and 
a newcomer to national politics (he took 
his first elective office in 1950—as a Member 
of Congress). By training he is a lawyer. 
He graduated from USC Law School and 
went into private practice in Arcadia. He 
is a member of both the House Administra- 
tion and Judiciary Committees as well as the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality Policy.) 

The opponents of the Republican Party 
today are raising two questions. One, Is the 
Republican Party the party of big business 
(and as such, is it opposed to the best in- 
terests of the American workingman)? The 
other, Is the Republican Party today divided 
and confused? 

Many raising these questions, of course, 
fre not interested in the correct answers. 
They are politicians who are anxious to get 
back into power and in doing so are at- 
tempting to discredit President Eisenhower 
and his Republican administration, 

Let's look at the record. 

Is the Republican Party the party of big 
business? 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Congress is about to continue the 52 per- 
cent tax on corporations while reducing ex- 
cise taxes paid by individuals. Personal in- 
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come taxes and a variety of other tax reduc- 
tions, all of which are to the ultimate benefit 
of the individual citizens, will be approved. 

My party today, under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower, holds that people as 
individuals and as members of the business 
community have the primary responsibility 
to provide prosperity. We believe it is the 
responsibility of Government to create the 
environment for private enterprise to do 
the job. We believe we can have real pros- 
perity in peacetime in the United States 
only if we place our reliance on more jobs 
and more production by private enterprise. 

This means that my party believes in the 
system of private enterprise or individual 
incentive. It does not mean that we are 
subservient to big business, big labor, or 
any other selfish interest group. We reject 
the idea that a huge bureaucratic govern- 
ment can actually create prosperity, but be- 
cause we believe in the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, we intend to do everything possible 
through Government to inspire him to create 
prosperity through the encouragement of 
private enterprise. 

This is very important because it marks 
the basic difference in philosophy between 
the Republican Party under the leadership 
of President Eisenhower and those poli- 
tictans who feel that a socialistic system, 
where the government controls the economy 
of the government, should prevall. 

The Eisenhower program provides for a 
variety of benefits to the workingmen of 
our country. The President recently di- 
rected messages to the Republican Congress 
urging legislation to broaden social-security 
benefits, provide more adequate housing, 
improve health standards, reduce taxes for 
the individual and to expand unemploy- 
ment insurance, all of which will redound 
to the benefit of the workingman. 

Is the Republican Party of today divided 
and confused? 

A successful political party must prove to 
the Nation its ability to accept the respon- 
sibility of government. This means that a 
successful political party must be basically 
united on its objectives. 

The Republican Party of today is basically 
united in its desire to enact into law the 
fundamental recommendations of President 
Eisenhower. I predict that a substantial 
portion of the Eisenhower program will be- 
come law before the present congressional 
session adjourns. 

The philosophy of the Republican Party, 
however has never dictated that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress should be a rubber 
stamp for the Chief Executive. 

Our party respects the right of any of its 
members to express his or her own views, 
even though at times they may not be in 
complete accord with those of the party 
leadership. Such an approach is a healthy 
one. It means that as long as the Repub- 
lican Party is the majority party, our coun- 
try need not fear dictatorship or thought 
control, 


Tax Bill Would Speed Self-Pensioning 
Trusts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House, bills introduced by Representa- 
tives THOMAS A. JENKINS, of Ohio, and 
Evcene J, Keocu, of New York, which 
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bills while they have not attracted a 
great deal of attention because of their 
technical nature are nonetheless very 
important, in that they will encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension 
plans by individuals. The self-employed 
and people working for companies which 
do not have a company pension plan are 
now put at a tax disadvantage, which 
inequity would be offset by the passage 
of the Jenkins or the Keogh bill. 


Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel, well-known 
and widely read financial editor of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, made some very 
pertinent remarks on this subject in his 
column of April 4. His column is as 
follows: 


Tax Burs WoọouLp Sr SELF-PENSIONING 
Trusts 


(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 


There are identical bills in Congress, one 
introduced by a Republican from Ohio, Rep- 
resentative THOMAS A. JENKINS, and the 
other by a Democrat from New York, Repre- 
sentative EUGENE J. KEOGH, which have thus 
far attracted attention only in technical cir- 
cles, However, they are of such importance 
that they should be understood by all. 

Their purpose is “to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by in- 
dividuals.” To that end they would give 
tax relief to all workers not now covered by 
pension plans set up by their employers and 
to all self-employed individuals who would 
participate in voluntary pension plans under 
arrangements with banks, insurance com- 
panies, or trust institutions. 

As it is, the individual employed by a cor- 
poration which has a pension plan either 
partly or entirely paid for by the company 
has a tax advantage. The funds credited to 
him in the pension fund contributed by the 
employer plus the earnings of the fund are 
tax free at the time the contribution is 
made. They are taxable at the time the 
pension is paid but presumably at such time 
the income of the recipient will be smaller 
and might be either entirely tax exempt or 
taxable at a lower rate. 

Quite obviously the self-employed and 
those working with concerns that have no 
pension plan are thus put at a disadvantage. 
Their individual savings for old age are taxed 
at today's high rates and the earnings on 
such savings also are taxed at current rates, 

WOULD CUT CURRENT TAX COST 


The Jenkins-Keogh bills would allow in- 
dividuals not now covered by & pension plan 
to exclude from gross income in the taxable 
year, the portion of income for such year 
paid into a restricted retirement fund or life 
insurance company as premium under a re- 
stricted retirement annuity contract. There 
would be a limit on the amount excludable 
of 10 percent of the taxpayer’s net income, 
or $7,500, whichever is the lesser and a total 
lifetime limit of $150,000. 

Other details of the bill need not be dis- 
cussed here. In all likelihood they will be 
amended in any case before the bill is en- 
acted into law. It seems to me the bill goes 
too far in the other direction, as employee 
contributions to pension funds under the 
present law are taxable as income in the 
year in which they are made. Possibly the 
legislation should provide that 50 percent 
of an individual's contribution toward a re- 
tirement fund should be tax free at the time 
made and certainly the income from the 
whole fund should be tax free until such 
time as it is distributed. 

The legislation deserves the attention of 
Congress. It would encourage systematic 
saving for old age by many more people, 
generally regarded as a highly desirable de- 
velopment, 
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For the banks and life insurance com- 
panies the potentialities would be enormous, 
I suspect the insurance companies would be 
quick to set up the necessary machinery. 
Many banks, on the other hand, might be 
caught asleep at the switch. Whether they 
would set up accumulation type common 
trusts which individuals could join or ar- 
range epecial trusts for employees of larger 
corporations and other trusts for the self- 
employed are technical matters deserving 
expert study. 

Employers, too, should watch this legisla- 
tion and consult with their bankers as to 
the best way they could cooperate for the 
benefit of their employees. Today's marvel- 
ous mechanical equipment should make an 
otherwise staggering bookkeeping chore 
economically feasible. 

WHEN TO MAKE CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


In arguing against the likelihood of a 
business setback resulting from sharply de- 
creased expenditures upon the part of in- 
dustry for plant and equipment, one com- 
mentator remarked: 

“There are many reasons why capital ex- 
penditures should be made in a readjustment 
period. It is an old business maxim that 
the time to improve your plant and equip- 
ment is when business is slack.” 

That is fine. The only trouble is that 
plant and equipment expenditures during 
the period when business was not slack 
reached by far the highest proportions in 


In other words, industry was not waiting 
for the readjustment period to make its 
capital expenditures. It shot its wad. 


Intergovernmental Committee fer 
European Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


> OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
report which appeared in the New York 
Times regarding one phase of the activ- 
ities undertaken by the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion: 

Mitcrants TRAINED IN RESETTLEMENT— 

EUROPEANS RECEIVE VOCATIONAL AND LIN- 

GUISTIC TEACHING To HELP IN ASSIMILATION 


Brusse1s, Belgium, March 23.—Educating 
migrants is a responsibility being undertaken 
by migration organizations in an enlightened 
effort to rid resettlement overseas of custom- 
ary troubles. 

The education consists of vocational, re- 
adaptation and linguistic training to make it 
easier for migrants to become assimilated in 
the immigrant countries. One such plan, 
called Operation Corcovado, is being carried 
dut by the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration jointly. with CARE (Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere). 

Operation Corcovado readapts already 
skilled migrants and trains the unskilled, 
turning both into artisans or farmers ca- 
pable of performing their occupations as 
they are done in the country of destination. 

CARE provides the tools and implements 
for training, These are called by the names 
by which they are known in the language of 
the country of destination. Soon afterward, 
conversational courses are held. 
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TWO CENTERS SET UP - 

The Intergovernmental Committee has two 
centers for this training, one near Cattolica, 
on Italy's Adriatic coast, the other in Greece. 
The committee pays trainees local labor 
rates. All prospective migrants have pre- 
viously been screened, psychologically, med- 
ically, and politically. 

Hugh Gibson, committee director, said 
here that a study had showed that Europe's 
5 million surplus population could be shifted 
to the American continent and Australia by 
1962, More workers are needed there, it is 
said, and a knowledge of the methods in 
vogue would be helpful. 

To deal with its surplus population, the 
Netherlands Government after World War 
II. instituted an emigration plan incorpo- 
rating an education-for-migrating program. 
It proved very successful. Only 2 percent 
of Dutch migrants who undertake the pro- 
gram return, while of those who do not take 
preparatory training, the proportion is 50 
percent. 

The Dutch estimate that every migrant 
costs the government $8,000. For the immi- 
gration country the same migrant represents 
working power valued at $100,000, the Dutch 
Bay. 

The Intergovernmental Committee also un- 
dertakes agricultural surveys in immigrant 
countries. Paraguay has offered the com- 
mittee 2,500,000 acres of land for immi- 
grants. The committee has sent a commis- 
sion of Dutch, Italian, German, and Greek 
experts to the area to study the soil. Brazil 
has 200 million acres of virgin arable land. 

Such plans, however, require capital in- 
vestment for roads and, in the committee's 
view, call for studies in conjunction with 
the World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. A 

Founded to take over the work formerly 
carried on by the International Refugee 
Organization, the committee has resettled 
overseas 185,000 nationals of several coun- 
tries since it started to operate February 1, 
1952. It is supported by 24 countries. 


Injustice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Record today a letter from 
a correspondent in Philadelphia concern- 
ing the wage ceiling in our social-security 
program. Like thousands if not millions 
of others, my correspondent feels dis- 
mayed and betrayed by this provision in 
the act. How long will Congress let it 
remain there? 

My correspondent's letter follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 9, 1953. 
Representative OSTERTAG, or New YORK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I read an article in 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin under 
date of January 8, 1953, regarding the social 
security. 

I congratulate you for your courage in 
taking this matter up for the good of the 
people. 

I am 70 years of age and was collecting 
social security for 3 years when the Govern- 
ment discontinued it because I earn more 
than $50 and later $75 per month. 

My complaint is—why was the Government 
permitted to make this change retroactive? 
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When I joined this plan in the beginning we 
were promised we would collect at the age 
of 65 with no ifs, ands, or buts. Then a 
couple of years ago when they changed the 
law I feel that they should not have been 
permitted to make the change applying to 
those who had been paying for it for a num- 
ber of years before. How do you feel about 
it? 
Thanks very much for your interest. 
Cordially yours, 
THOMAS J. MULHOLLAND. 


World Health Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today is World Health Day, ob- 
served by the United States and 83 other 
member nations in the World Health 
Organization. 

Its theme for 1954 is “The Nurse: 
Pioneer of Health,” for it was 100 years 
ago that Florence Nightingale began her 
historic work in the field hospitals of 


the Crimean War. Her pioneering care 


of the wounded along the shores of the 
Black Sea dramatized new patterns of 
preventative and curative methods 
which are now standard over almost all 
the world. , 

But how times have changed in that 
100 years. Remarkable scientific ad- 
vances have both helped civilization and 
greatly compounded its problems. For 
today sickness and death at the other 
end of the earth are not months but only 
a few hours away from all of us. 

We can erect national barriers against 
trade and even against people. But 
there are no effective barriers against 
disease. With the fantastic increase in 
the speed of transportation, tubercu- 
losis in Greece and leprosy in the Pacific 
can touch us. Hoof-and-mouth disease 
and rinderpest halfway across the world 
may mean the same epidemics here. 
As an example of what is being done to 
safeguard us, the World Health Organi- 
zation has established an international 
warning system through a worldwide 
chain of radio transmitters, Plague, 
cholera, smallpox or other dangerous 
diseases anywhere in the world are im- 
mediately reported to WHO. Facts and 
figures are at once put on the air. Na- 
tional health services of any nation, as 
well as ships at sea and aircraft, are 
warned in time to take effective action. 

In our global struggle against commu- 
nism, one of our principal endeavors is 
to keep the free world strong. Disease 
breeds poverty and poverty breeds fur- 
ther disease. International communism 
thrives on both. Greece, which only a 
few years ago survived a Red onslaught, 
had 2 million cases of malaria in 1942 
and bought $1.3 million worth of qui- 
nine. Heavy DDT spraying by 1949 had 
cut the sickness figure one-fortieth at a 
total cost of $300,000—a million-dollar 
saving. In the former malaria ridden 
districts, the average gross income of 
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families has doubled and the area culti- 
vated increased by 67 percent. 

We have built this, the greatest Na- 
tion in the world, on the belief that all 
men are children of one Infinite Father, 
made of the very Essence of His Being. 
To us the individual is sacred, wherever 
and whatever he may be. Our duty in 
its largest sense is to Him. 

Today let us emphasize the vital im- 
portance of the principal aim of the 
World Health Organization: To work for 
the attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health. We 
join with the rest of the world in rejoic- 
ing that we have come so far, certain 
that together we can make man’s life 
on earth an ever more beautiful expe- 
rience, 


Keep the Park Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


or NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the April 1 issue of the Waynesville 
Mountaineer, published in Waynesville, 
N. C. Mr. Curtis Russ, the able editor 
of this paper, has played a vital role in 
the development of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. In this edi- 
torial he continues his effort to keep this 
national park for all of the people: 

KEEP THE PARK FREE 

It seems to be a custom, almost every time 
the national budget is announced, that some- 
one advocates placing an admission fee to the 
Smokies, in an effort to raise funds for devel- 
opment of the area. 

This year ran true to form, when Carlos 
C. Campbell, of Knoxville, in an address 
before a civic club of that city, suggested 
that an admission fee of about 50 cents a car 
be charged. It has been roughly figured that 
such a fee would have brought in about 
$325,000 during the past year. Needless to 
Say;that is a sizable sum of money and would 
have helped some towards attaining the 
development program which has been forgot- 
ten by appropriating Congressmen since 1940, 
or longer, 

The principle which Mr, Campbell advo- 
Cated the fee was with the understanding 
that all such funds collected would be spent 
On the park development program. But for 
Some reason, Uncle Sam does not see fit to 
Operate his park business on such a basis. 
All the money collected for fees would go into 
the general fund of the Nation, and maybe 
Some would be spent on the park, and maybe 
not 1 cent more than is now being spent. 
Under such a system, the Smokies would 
Suffer, inasmuch as the fee would be tacked 
On, and no guarantee of any additional bene- 
Ats derived therefrom: 

And certainly, if the civic leaders and those 

terested in the development of the park 
Can't get additional funds, how could they be 
to Pected to change and reverse such a na- 

fonal practice of all admissions going into 
the general treasury? 

The North Carolina Park Commission, and 
tol: Similar organization of Tennessee, in 
4 nt sessions, have studied the matter from 

to Z, time and time again, and have always 
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come up with the same decision — keep the 
Smokies free of admission fees.” 

Those two groups, after careful, and pains- 
taking study should know the answer, be- 
cause what group is more concerned with the 
development of the park? 

We'll go along with them, again, and hope 
the Smokies never see the day of a ticket 
seller at her entrances, 


The Constitution of the United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Department of Illinois Division 
of the American Legion sponsors a state- 
wide contest for high-school students. 
The Legion is very much interested in 
its subject, namely, The Constitution of 
the United States of America, or some 
subject pertaining thereto. The con- 
test took place on March 19, 1954, at the 
Freeport High School, Freeport, Il., and 
the winning oration was delivered by 
Robert B. Rosenberg, a student of Lind- 
blom High School, of Chicago. There 
were approximately 25,000 students who 
competed in the contest. The prepared 
oration usually is from 10 to 12 minutes 
in duration. Then they deliver an ex- 
temporaneous address which runs from 
4 to 6 minutes and is upon a subject, of 
which the boy is not informed until 6 
minutes before he is to take the plat- 
form. I commend the reading of this 
address to my colleagues: 

Abraham Lincoln, in his immortal Gettys- 
burg address, said, “Four score and seven 
years ago, our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new Nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” 

That Nation began to. grow and flourish 
soon after its founding. It began to expand 
in area, in population, in ideas. Finally, the 
people of that Nation seized upon a great 
idea, an idea so important that it was to 
shape the future of the entire world. This 
idea found the statement of its being in the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 

Back in 1787, a group of men met in In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of amending the current form of gov- 
ernment. Once assembled, these men found 
their task so great that they discarded the 
outmoded Articles of Confederation and 
drew up a new form of government. This 
new Government was formulated in the Con- 
stitution. Written into this Constiution was 
the wisdom of Benjamin Franklin, the finan- 
cial genius of Alexander Hamilton, the mas- 
tery of Madison, the brilliance of Washing- 
ton, of Jefferson, and of others too numerous 
to mention. 

Then the document was delivered to the 
States for their approval. Nine of the new 
States in America accepted it, and it began 
to operate in 1789 as our Constitution. It 
went into effect in the troubled times of our 
Nation’s infancy; it guided us through peace- 
ful, prosperous generations; it led us through 
troubled, war-torn years; and then, as now, 
it towers above us as a pillar of strength and 
might. 

Yes; this single document is accomplish- 
ing the momentous task of guiding a nation, 
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not for just a short while but for decade 
upon decade. It does this simply by provid- 
ing for all the necessities of existence in its 
contents. 

First, it announces to all the world its 
aims. These are stated in the preamble to 
the Constitution, and declare the intention 
to establish a more perfect Union, to estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

Then the Constitution gets down to the 
actual business of fulfilling these aims: 

Article I sets up a legislative, or lawmaking, 
body. It provides a bicameral system of gov- 
ernment for us in which all people are repre- 
sented by their votes for legislators,\ 

In article II we have an executive depart- 
ment of government developed, The Consti- 
tution has specifically provided for the Presi- 
dent's election by an electoral college. 

Then in article III the judicial department 
of government is born. The Constitution 
provides us with one Supreme Court, but it 
allows us to form courts as need arises, 
Here in the first three articles of the Con- 
stitution we have our machinery of govern- 
ment set down for us. 

Article V provides a means of amending 
the Constitution. Although there are four 
different methods we can use to amend this 
document, we have amended it only 22 times, 

Finally, the Constitution protects us from 
oppression. In the first 10 amendments we 
have a Bill of Rights; yes, a Bill of Rights 
that is almost a part of the main body of 
the Constitution. Here we are provided with 
the freedom of speech, press, assembly, re- 
ligion, petition, and many other rights most 
of which are implied in the ninth amend- 
ment which states that “the enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.“ 

Article IV, the Constitution, pledges “the 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against 
invasion, and, on application of the legis- 
lature (or of the Executive, when the legis- 
lature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence.” 

We are additionally protected by the Con- 
stitution’s check-and-balance system. This 
system regulates the three departments of 
government, i. e., Congress can pass laws, 
the President can veto these laws, Congress 
can pass them over this veto, and the Su- 
preme Court can declare them void. 

By these means we have guaranteed all 
that our Nation stands for—those very ideas 
for which Americans down through the years 
have fought and died. A statement of gov- 
ernment, protection from oppression, free- 
dom—all these are given to us by the Con- 
stitution. Truly this is our Constitution, 
the people’s Constitution. 

Since it is ours, we must jealously guard 
it as one of our most prized ons. We 
must love it and protect it. This, the peo- 
ple's Constitution, which is ours to defend. 

The Constitution seems to have made all 
provisions for us. It has left nothing ex- 
cept its own life dependent upon the people, 
The people hold the life of the Constitution, 
and they must help it live. Yes; since the 
people form the United States of America, 
and since the Constitution is the basis of 
the United States, we, the people, can sus- 
tain or destroy the Constitution by sus- 
taining or destroying ourselves. 

First, we can use the Constitution itself to 
help us preserve it. We can keep the Con- 
stitution abreast of the times by amending 
it, as it has itself set down. We, through 
our organizations, can appeal to our State 
legislatures for amendments; or we can pe- 
tition directly to our Congressmen for ac- 


“tion. The legislators are elected by us, they 


act for us, so we must direct them in their 
course by letters and petitions. 
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But we must also be on guard against 
false amendments Not all amendments are 
good for the Constitution, so it is our duty 
once again to inform our legislators as to 
our feelings. Then we must fight against 
the adoption of these proposed amendments 
for they can do as much harm as a proper 
amendment can do good. If we watch our 
Constitution and help it live and grow, we 
can keep it from becoming outmoded or 
outdated. ù 

Next, as Americans we must live in the 
spirit of the Constitution., Since the Con- 
stitution represents, as Lincoln said, “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” it can truly be said that the 
Constitution is dependent upon the people. 
Yes, dependent upon the people, for the 
people are the Constitution, If we live and 
fulfill the spirit of the law and of democ- 
racy, we will live the way of the Consti- 
tution. 2 

Finally, we must defend the Constitution 
from all attacks. Since we are the Consti- 
tution, we must defend it as we would de- 
lend ourselves, as it defends us. 

Our Constitution has suffered many at- 
tacks. Initially in 1789 it survived the bit- 
ter fight over its adoption between the Fed- 
eralists and the anti-Federalists. The bloody 
drawnout Civil War almost destroyed it as 
that war almost destroyed our Nation. It 
sustained attacks from outside our boun- 
daries: the War of 1812, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, World War I, and World War II, 

But in all these attacks, Americans rose 
to the occasion, prepared to defend the Con- 
stitution even with their lives. Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, and Madison devoted their 
lives to securing a strong foundation for 
the Constitution; Lincoln forfeited his so 
that the Constitution might live: Theodore 
Rooeevelt strengthened its foundation by his 
devotion and diligence; Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt worked for it even at the moment 
of his death, and millions of unheralded 
Americans have died in Europe, in the 
Orient, and in America so that the Consti- 
tution might have a new birth of freedom. 

Even now the Constitution is under at- 
tack, Alien doctrines in the world today 
are challenging its very foundation, and 
even within our shores men and women are 
seeking to destroy it, to replace it, and in 
so doing to destroy our lives in destroying 
the pattern by which we live. 

The Constitution was born, it grew, ex- 
panded, flourished—because Americans built 
it upon a firm foundation and strength- 
ened it with their lives, They died for it 
so that you and I might live under it. But 


we cannot be Jax. We, too, must resolve 


that these dead shall not have died in vain. 
We, too, must toil that this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom. We, 
too, through eternal vigilance, must insure 
that the Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Closing the United States-Mexico Border 
i to Unescorted Minors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 240, now before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, would close the Mexi- 
can border to unescorted minors. The 
purpose of this bill, which I introduced 
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during the first session, is to cut off one 
of the principal sources of illegal nar- 
cotics of juveniles living in States along 
this border. The narcotic addiction of 
teen-agers in southern California has 
been termed “epidemic” and is attrib- 
utable to the nearness of the Mexican 
border. 

In support of House Joint Resolution 
240, and to emphasize the seriousness of 
the situation it is designed to meet, I in- 
sert the following Joint Resolution 4 of 
the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
Joint resolution relative to closing the United 
States-Mexico border to unescorted minors 

Whereas citizens of the United States are 
permitted to visit and return from many 
towns across the Mexican border without 
restriction; and 

Whereas a congressional committee has re- 
ported information that many minors are 
visiting these towns for the sole purpose of 
obtaining drugs, including marijuana and 
heroin; and 

Whereas the increased use of narcotics by 
minors is becoming a serious problem in the 
United States; and 

Whereas recently more and more sinister 
crimes have been committed by minors while 
under the influence of narcotics; and 

Whereas restrictions on narcotic drugs 
under the laws of the United States are of 
little force and effect if minors have free 
access to the drugs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the State Department to take such meas- 
ures as may be necessary to close the United 
States-Mexico border to all minors who are 
not accompanied by adults; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and to 
each Member of Congress from California. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Will Destroy 
the Nation’s Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project is 
approved the railroads of the country 
will foot a good fraction of its cost even 
though they will lose thousands of tons 
of cargo to foreign fiagships using the 
seaway. 

The following editorial appearing in 
the March 22, 1954, issue of the Hutchin- 
son (Kans.) News-Herald says that it is 
high time the Government quit using 
the railroads to support competitive 
common carriers. 

The editorial follows: 

Fam Pray 

It's high time the Government quit using 

the railroads to support competitive com- 


mon carriers. One of the foulest smelling, . 


yet most overlooked corrupt Federal prac- 
tices nowadays is the exploitation of the rail- 
roads for the benefit of highway, air, and 
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waterway haulers. The railroads receive no 
Federal subsidization whatever. 

But the railroads aren't complaining about 
that because that is as it should be. What 
they are complaining about is the fact they 
have to pay taxes for highway construction 
and repairs (making it nice for truck and 
bus operators), pay taxes for airport con- 
struction and for various other kinds of air- 
line subsidization, and pay taxes for the 
maintenance of waterways. If the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway project goes through, 
the railroads will foot a good fraction of that 
bill. 

Washington should pause for a minute and 
switch its attention temporarily away from 
atom bombs, farm supports, and foreign 
diplomacy, giving some thought to a simple 
but essential item which must be preserved 
in order to keep America American, That 
item is fair play. 

Date P. BELL, 

Donce CITY. 


Outrageous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill for the relief of Joseph 
DeLapa, of Akron, Ohio. I trust every 
Member will read the editorial printed 
below that appeared in the Akron Bea- 
con Journal. 

It is my hope that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will confirm the facts of this case 
as soon as possible. In the meanwhile, 
a stay of deportation must be given for 
Joseph DeLapa pending the time when 
the letter of the law recognizes his moral 
right to be unmolested as he lives and 
works in the city where he grew up and 
is respected: 


Glaring injustices have been perpetrated 
all too often by the Federal immigration law 
and its harsh enforcement. 

None has been more outrageous than the 
threatened deportation of a law abiding 
Akron man who served 3 years in the Army 
during World War II. 

Thirty-nine-year-old Joseph DeLapa was 
brought here from Italy by his mother when 
he was 4. He attended Akron schools, scar- 
cely thought of himself as a foreigner. 

Perhaps he should have sought citizen- 
ship as soon as he came of age, but there 
Was some mixup over getting evidence as to 
his port entry and he let it go. 

During the war, the Army took him to 
foreign lands and brought him back again. 
men, after being discharged in California, 
he made the briefest sort of a visit across 
the border to Mexico—only 45 miriutes. 

Back in Akron, married, the father of a 
little girl, and holding a responsible job, De- 
Lapa is facing deportation because of that 
innocent step across the border. 

It seems that he lost his status as an alien 
who had entered the country legally and 
became one who had entered illegally when 
he made that one little excursion which is 
commonplace every day for thousands of 
Americans. 

So now he is being told that he must leave 
and make a legal entry, if he wants to stay. 
Back to his native Italy? The lineup there 
of people who want to come to America is 
already infinitely long. Hes thinking of 
going to far-off New Zealand which has aD 
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unused quota for emigration to the United 
States. But he'd have to wait there a year. 

His wife and daughter are American citi- 
dens. They don't have to leave, of course, 
but they are as vitally affected as is DeLapa, 
Shall they be forced to be exiles, or shall they 
stay here and go on relief? 

The contradictions of a completely fouled- 
up law are one reason for DeLapa’s plight. 

One section of the law states that World 
War II veterans, even though unlawfully in 
the United States at the time of their induc- 
tion, can naturalize. DeLapa was here law- 
fully. But another section states that no 
one can naturalize if there is a deportation 
proceeding pending against him. 

If ever the introduction and passage of a 
special bill to permit an alien to stay in this 
country were justified, such is the case here. 

But why should it be necessary to take to 
Congress the case of every person who gets 
caught in the tangle of an unfair and con- 
tradictory law? 


Punitive Type of Legislation Should Be 
< Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A.-GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the March 1954 issue of United 
State Air Services: 

PUNITIVE TYPE or LEGISLATION SHOULD BE 
REPEALED 


With the expiration of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 on December 31, 1953, military 
contracts and subcontracts written since the 
first of the year do not, as heretofore, have 
renegotiation clauses. However, the 
tiation Board plans to go to Congress and 
Tequest legislation retroactive to January 1, 
1954, that would renew the authority given 
the Board in the 1951 law. 

Members of the Board have support from 
the President and the three services in this 
effort and point out that the original leg- 
islation was passed without opposition in 
elther branch of Congress. Enactment of 
similar legislation was lost in a last-minute 
jam in the Senate at the end of the first 


tary contractors. They assert that they will 
busy for the next 4 or 5 years auditing 
the books of contractors for excessive earn- 
on war materials now in production 
and on other contracts signed before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. It is also anticipated that a 
much greater amount will be recovered and 
at considerably less expense. 

Many trade associations and individual 


Many claim that the actual savings 
would be less than the true cost of admin- 
istering the law if the expenses of the manu- 
tacturers were included. If the expense and 
cost of the time of the service officials han- 
dling this problem could be computed there 
Would be little question that renegotiation 
is very expensive for the taxpayers. 
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Military contractors are also critical of re- 
negotiation because of the time and paper 
work required. Records must be kept avail- 
able for 5 years, and because of its impor- 
tance the most competent accountants must 
be assigned to the problem. Contracts with 
renegotiation clauses do not have an appeal 
to banks and other private lending institu- 
tions, consequently most military contrac- 
tors must deal with the complicated and in- 
volved system of Federal financing with its 
V loans, advance and progress payments, and 
so on, which vary with each military service. 

Contractors and subcontractors who had 
less than $250,000 in annual military busi-' 
ness are not subject to the provisions of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951. Industry gen- 
erally is hopeful that if any new renegotia- 
tion legislation is considered by Congress 
this minimum limit will be raised. Other re- 
quests to Congress will suggest that the law 
be amended to make it easier to appeal the 
decisions of the Board to the Tax Court of 
the United States and to make the provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code manda- 
tory as acceptable costs for computing 
profits. 

Another amendment important to the air- 
craft industry that will be offered permits 
foreign subsidiaries to be excluded from the 
provisions of the act. 

Aircraft and aircraft parts manufacturers, 
and naval ship builders, are not as pleased 
with the situation as other defense contrac- 
tors, because the Vinson-Trammel Act auto- 
matically comes into effect with the expira- 
tion of the renegotiation law. This profit- 
limiting bill (12 percent on aircraft and 10 
percent on naval vessels) was amended dur- 
ing the last part of World War II to allow 
profits to be averaged over 3 years and all 
other efforts to repeal or simplify have been 
in vain. = 

The fiscal uncertainties and the account- 
ing confusion as a result of the operation 
of the Vinson-Trammell Act and the renego- 
tiation laws have been two of the most frus- 
trating problems confronting the aircraft 
industry. 


Maj. Gen. Al Luedecke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include the follow- 
ing article appearing the Washington 
Sunday Star for March 28 on Maj. Gen. 
Alvin R. Luedecke, AF, who is as fine an 
officer as the Services will ever have: 

Weapons GROUP Bmp Docs H-BLASTS 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

While the Pacific air, sea, and coral are 
being rent by atomic and hydrogen explo- 
sions, a little-publicized but highly im- 
portant organization, whose mission it is to 
help prepare United States forces for new- 
Weapons warfare, hardly has time to raise 
its head to see what the noise is all about. 

This is the Defense Department's Armed 
Forces special-weapons project, a nose-to- 
the-grindstone outfit which trained key offi- 
cers of Joint Task Force 7 in many aspects 
of atomic weapons. JTF 7 is now at the 
Pacific proving grounds of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission concluding a series of tests 
of all categories, 

The AFSWP currently is grappling with 
literally hundreds of problems dumped in 
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its lap by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Its job is to keep America ahead in atomic 
weapons knowledge and technology. 

Specific projects may not be discussed pub- 
licly for security reasons, but the AFSWP 
handles such requests from the armed sery- 
ices as designs for new size weapons—small 
A-bombs, shells, and the like—and the best 
method of loading, transporting and dellv- 
ering them. i 

YOUTHFUL CHIEF 

Chief of the Special Weapons project is a 
youthful Air Force major general—Alvin R. 
Luedecke—whose specially guarded head- 
quarters are located in the lower recesses of 
the Pentagon. The 43-year-old, Texas-born 
general is a man of medium height and 
weight, whose full crop of black hair is just 

to show specks of gray. Although 
soft spoken, he is firm and direct, and asso- 
olates say he has a superior talent for cutting 
through to the heart of the most complex 
problems, 

During one of the rare interviews he has 
found time to grant, General Leudecke ex- 
plained that AFSWP’s responsibilities lay 
chiefly in these fields: 

1. To insure that there are no gaps scien- 
tifically in our knowledge of weapons’ effects. 
Information on weapons’ effects must be pro- 
vided all the services and the Federal Civil 
Defense Agency, which relies heayily on 
APSWP for this vital data. 

2. To determine when atomic tests are 
needed, and then to recommend them, out- 
lining the urgency, probable cost and the 
technical feasibility of the proposed tests. 

3. Technical training of military person- 
nel, including instruction in the storage, 
handling, maintenance, and delivery of 
atomic weapons and orientation for key com- 
manders and staff officers in the technical 
aspects of atomic warfare. 

4. Logistic support to the services in fields 
relating to special weapons equipment. 

The Pacific atomic tests, such as those now 
being conducted, are the responsibility of 
the AEC and the Armed Forces, of course, 
although AFSWP exercises technical direc- 
tion of the military effects phases, 

BIG NEVADA ROLE 

The tests in which AFSWP plays a prin- 
cipal role, he said, are those made in the 
United States—usually at Yucca Flat, the 
AEC installation in the Nevada desert. Last 
year's series in Nevada, for instance, took 
more than 2 years to prepare. 

“Approximately 100 different organiza- 
tlons—from the Government, universities, 
and private industrial corporations—partici- 
pated in the effort to determine where we 
are, what we need, and how we can get it,” 
General Luedecke said. 

To carry out the tests, the AFSWP has a 
field organization directly responsible to the 
chief. It is located at Sandia Base, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Aside from the great value in furthering 
military knowledge and technology, the 
AFSWP-AEC tests are particularly helpful 
to the Federal Civil Defense Agency, which 
gets information on: 

Effects of atomic weapons on conventional 
structures and utilities; effects on shelters 
and personnel; effects on materials other 
than military equipment; biological effects; 
general alr blasts, radiation, and thermal 
effects; cratering and shock; shielding; de- 
contamination and protective measures and 
Tadiation-detection instruments and tech- 
niques. = 

In speaking of atomic-hydrogen tests, the 
general pointed out. that the scientific and 
enginering know-how developed in the brief 
lifetime of atomic weapons has not advanced 
to the stage where explosive reactions can 
be precisely predetermined. 

It is General Luedecke's opinion the recent 
spectacular thermo-nuclear blast should in 
no way be considered to have been a “boner” 
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because it far exceeded the power predicted 
of it. (Some experts say the explosion was 
3 or 4 times that anticipated.) 

HARMONY PREVAILS 


APSWP is considered a model of inter- 
service harmony and high performance, 
General Luedecke has two deputies, Rear 
Adm, Edward N. Parker, representing the 
Navy, and Brig. Gen. Legare K. Tarrant for 
the Army. 

APSWP has slightly more than 10,000 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel—many of whom 
are scientists, engineers, or techniclans—on 
its payroll. 

According to a Defense Department state- 
ment, the AFSWP came into being on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, “for the purpose of assuming 
certain residual functions of the wartime 
Manhattan Enginering District dealing with 
the military applications of atomic energy.” 

General Luedecke puts it more simply: 
“AFSWP was created to maintain a pool of 
competent personnel and scarce materials in 
the atomic energy field.” 

On the same day AFSWP was established, 
the AEC also was born, taking over the gen- 
eral functions of the Manhattan District. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an editorial from the April 3 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

Srep TOWARD STATEHOOD 


The passage of the Hawall-Alaska state- 
hood bill by the Senate is a notable step 
toward adding two stars to the flag. Despite 
the fact that the two territories were tied 
into one package, which tended to unite the 
Toes of each, the Senate vote was gratifyingly 
decisive—57 to 28. No less decisive was the 
defeat of proposals to grant commonwealth 
status to Hawaii and Alaska, a plan which 
has merit applied to Puerto Rico, which 
sought such an arrangement, but which 
would be regarded with great hostility by the 
peoples of the two prospective States. The 
commonwealth idea was voted down, 60 to 
24. 5 


~ Unfortunately, the marriage of Hawaii and 
Alaska in a single bill will create problems in 
the House of Representatives, which has al- 
ready voted for Hawaiian statehood, but has 
kept a similar measure on Alaska bottled up 
in committee, There are technical parlla- 
mentary difficulties ahead before the House 
can vote to bring its own action into line 
with that of the Senate, as well as consid- 
erable opposition among the Members, It 
would be a great hardship for Hawali, in 
particular, if statehood is withheld because 
of the link with Alaska. Hawaiian state- 
hood has now been approved by both houses 
and indorsed by the President; it would be a 
fact very shortly except for the political 
maneuvering in the Senate. Nevertheless, 
the strength of Senatorial sentiment for ad- 
mitting both Territories should have its ef- 
fect upon the House, In a matter of such 
concern as the granting of equal partnership 
in the Union, parliamentary technicalities 
should not be allowed to become an in- 
superable barrier. Given an opportunity to 
vote, it is reasonable to assume that the 
House will follow the Senate and grant both 
Hawaii and Alaska the privileges and obliga- 
tions of statehood. 
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Wiretapping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to wiretapping. I believe that it 
is a dirty business in any circumstance 
and constitutes an unwarranted inva- 
sion of the individual's right of privacy. 
Mr. Justice Holmes labeled it a dirty 
business and stated: 

We have to choose, and for my part I 
think it a less evil that some criminals 
should escape than that the Government 
should play an ignoble part, 


Subsequently the Congress enacted 
legislation prohibiting the admission of 
wiretap evidence. 

Is there any real and urgent need for 
the Government of the United States to 
play an ignoble part? Are we in such 
dire danger that resort must be had to 
any means, no matter how reprehensible, 
to preserve our very existence? Are we 
in extremis so that the civil liberties of 
our people must be sacrificed to keep 
this great Republic from coming apart 
at the seams? The head of the present 
administration of the Government 
thinks otherwise. Let me quote from the 
text of President Eisenhower's address 
to the Nation on Multiplicity of Fears as 
recorded by the New York Times of 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954: 

Now the next thing that we fear concern- 
ing which we are apprehensive is this idea 
of Communist infiltration ‘Into our own 
country—into our Government, into our 
schools, into our unions, into any of our 
facilities, any of our industries wherever they 
may be and wherever those Communists 
could damage us. 

Now it would be completely false to 
minimize the danger of this penetration, 
It does exist. We know some of them are 
here. Yet let me give you now some of the 
counterbalancing factors, 

First of all, this fear has been greatly 
exaggerated as to numbers. In our country 
today there are possibly some 25,000 doctrinal 
Communists, The FBI knows pretty well 
where they are. 

But the headlines of the newspapers would 
sometimes have you think that every other 
person you meet is a Communist, Actually, 
25,000 out of 160,000,000 people means about 
1 out of 6,000. But they are dangerous. 
Now, our great defense against those people 
is the FBI. 

The FBI has been doing for years in this 
line of work a magnificent job. 

They are great bulwarks. And any one of 
vou can notify them today about real, valid, 
suspicions you haye—they will be on the job 
doing something about it. They are that 
kind 


So great is the story that they have to tell, 
that I'm not going to tell it—tell it tonight. 
Instead I've asked the Attorney General on 
next Friday night to come before you and 
give you a complete account of what the 
FBI has been doing about this, 

Mr. Speaker, now you cannot have it 
both ways. Either the danger is extreme 
as the proponents of wiretapping would 
have us believe or our fears are greatly 
exaggerated and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is presently doing a great 
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job in controlling the near 25,000 possible | 
Communists out of 160 million people. 
I prefer to believe our President, 

The committee in reporting out H. R. 
8649, which would permit wiretap evi- 
dence to be admitted in Federal courts, | 
which was obtained by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation on written approval 
by the Attorney General, stated: 

The existence of wiretapping is denied by 
no one and that it creates a very serious 
problem is self-evident. No one denies that 
the practice of wiretapping invades an in- 
dividual’s privacy, but at the same time no 
one denies the right of society itself to be 
protected against criminals, The true solu- 
tion to this problem appears to be a middle 
ground whereby the Government, through 
its law-enforcement agencies may properly 
operate to apprehend and convict those who 
violate its laws under a procedure which will 
protect the rights and privileges of its law- 
abiding citizens. 


By this statement the proponents of 
wiretapping admit the seriousness of the 
problem created by the present existence 
of the practice and that the problem is 
self-evident. They then go on to advo- 
cate more of the same on the ground 
that society must be protected against 
criminals, 

If more wiretapping is the solution to 
protect society from criminals, how ef- 
fective is it as a weapon? 

Enforcement officers seem to differ in 
their estimates of the value of wiretap- 
Pil. g. District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey called it one of the best methods 
available for uprooting certain types of 
crime.” J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, termed 


it an archaic and inefficient practice 


which “has proved a definite handicap 
or barrier in the development of ethical, 
scientific, and sound investigative tech- 
nique.” He further stated in a press re- 
lease of the Department of Justice, 
March 15, 1940, in opposition to a bill 
then pending in Congress which would 
have legalized wiretapping: 

While I concede that the telephone tap is 
from time to time of limited value in the 
criminal investigative field, I frankly and 
sincerely believe that if a statute of this kind 
were enacted the abuses arising therefrom 
would far outweigh the value which might 
accrue to law enforcement as a whole. 


No matter what safeguards are im- 
posed, when a telephone is tapped, the 
monitoring of conversations cannot be 
restricted to those persons suspected of 
crime, but will inevitably invade the pri- 
vacy of many innocent persons, The au- 
thorization of the Attorney General may 
specify the line to be tapped, but it can- 
not limit the subjects of conversation 
which are to be overheard, nor the per- 
son whose conversations will be publi- 
cized, Anyone speaking to the suspect 
over the tapped line will open his busi- 
ness to the ears of the law. Communi- 
cations which are otherwise wrapped in 
privilege, as those between attorney and 
client, may be revealed to the listener. 

Information secured by wiretapping, 
although irrelevant to the investigation 
of crime, can be used for blackmail, the 
oppression of persons having unpopular 
views, the exertion of political pressure 
by the administration which happens to 
be in power, or even for the benefit of 
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those employing Government agents 
after they leave the Federal service. 
The possession of so much information 
Which can be thus misused will con- 
stitute a great temptation to, and a cor- 
Tupting influence on, the law-enforce- 
Ment officers themselves. 
Mr, Speaker, if we enact this bill and 
Make wiretapping even partially legal 
We will be setting the floodgates ajar 
and I doubt if they can then be held. 
Let me quote the things which prompted 
a Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
Merce, even under the prohibition of the 
Present law, to recommend an investiga- 
en of wiretapping then being carried 


Wiretapping, dictographing, and similar 

vices are especially dangerous at the pres- 
ent time, because of the recent resurgence 
Of a spy system conducted by Government 
Police, Persons who have committed no 
Crime, but whose economic and political 
Views and activities may be obnoxious to the 
Present incumbents of law-enforcement of- 
fices, are being investigated and cataloged. 
If information gathered from such investiga- 
tions is being obtained by wiretapping, 
Cictographing, or other reprehensible meth- 
Ods, and if it is some day offered as evidence 
in a Federal criminal trial, the courts may 
have an opportunity to apply the principles 
Of the Boyd case and of the Nardone case. 
But on the other hand, the information may 
Perhaps never be offered in such a case, be- 
Cause the victims of wiretapping and similar 
methods may perhaps never be charged with 
R crime, In this event, the Information 
may be used in extralegal controversies 
where the courts may~have no opportunity 
to adjudicate the matter. Wiretapping and 
Other unethical devices may lead to a variety 
al oppressions that may never reach the ears 
of the courts. They may, for example, have 
the effect of increasing the power of law- 
enforcement agencies to oppress factory em- 
Ployees who are under investigation, not 
Tor any criminal action, but only by reason 
Of their, views and activities in regard to 

bor unions and other economic move- 
Ments; this is no fanciful case—such in- 
Vestigations are a fact today. In short, un- 
Suthorized and unlawful police objectives 
may be aided by wiretapping and dictograph- 
ing practices, the extent of which we are not 
in a position to estimate without a careful 
inquiry into all the facts. 


Finally, if we must have a law such as 
we must take these risks, then let 

Us at least afford our millions of inno- 
cent fellow citizens the protection of an 
impartial and unbiased opinion respect- 
the necessity of wiretapping in each 
Specific case. This bill does not afford 
even such small protection as that. It 
Provides that the department of the 
Government which desires to do the 
Wiretapping shall first be required to ob- 
tain its own express written approval 
before doing so, that is, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, a part of the 
partment of Justice, must seek the 
Approval of the departmental Chief, the 
Attorney General. Mr. Speaker, this is 
no safeguard at all. The Founding 
Fathers in establishing this Republic 
protected us from oppression by one 
branch of the Government through a 
System of checks and balances on all 
branches. In this bill we must do no 
less. We must amend this bill and es- 
tablish checks and balances by requiring 
that express written approval in each 
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case be obtained from a completely sepa- 
tate and impartial branch, that is, from 
the courts of the United States. 


School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I invite your attention to an editorial in 
the April 6 edition of the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald on the urgent 
need to set up a Federal school-construc- 
tion program, 

This is a program which we can no 
longer delay. As the editorial points 
out, the President eloquently expressed 
the problem from the standpoint of need 
in his state of the Union address in 
January. 

As recently as April 4, in his nation- 
wide address, the President spoke of a 
public construction program—and the 
willingness of his administration to 
adopt such a program—as a factor to 
prevent recession from becoming depres- 
sion. 

With the combination of need for 
schools and need for public construction 
to stimulate our economy, it is impera- 
tive that we enact a school construc- 
tion program, such as is embodied in 
H. R. 7467, introduced by me, and by a 
companion bill in the other body, which 
has bipartisan sponsorship, 

The editorial follows: 


Burlo New SCHOOLS 


“Youth—our greatest resource—is being 
seriously neglected in a vital respect,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his state of the 
Union message last January. “The Nation 
as a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the 
increase in our population.” The inescap- 
able fact, moreover, is that this neglect is 
becoming more and more acute. The post- 
war birthrate will send school enrollments 
skyrocketing in the years immediately 
ahead. Expenditures for schooling have 
lagged far behind the growing need. And in 
point of fact the States and municipalities 
lack the financial resources to meet this 
need. The only practicable remedy lies in 
a program of Federal aid to education. 

The United States Office of Education is- 
sued a report recently estimating the total 
new school construction need at the present 
time at 312,000 classrooms. The cost of 
meeting this need would be about $10.6 bil- 
ion. But according to the report, local 
school districts, with all the State aid now 
available, could raise no more than $5.9 bil- 
lion of this amount, leaving a deficit of $4.7 
billion. 

In an address delivered Saturday to the 
National Science Teachers Association, Agnes 
E. Meyer sharply criticized the administra- 
tion for failing to take any constructive ac- 
tion to meet this condition. “Since 1951,” 
she points out, “the States and localities ap- 
propriated more than a billion dollars every 
year and last year they spent the huge sum 
of $2 billion on school construction. Many 
localities have reached the limit of their 
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taxing ability.“ Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist about a general program 
of Federal aid to education, there is strong 
sentiment among Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike for helping to finance urgently 
needed school construction along the lines 
of the Cooper and McClellan bills. 

This widespread support for school con- 
struction is made the stronger, as Mrs. 
Meyer observed, because, “if the recession 
should become more acute, no public works 
program could be economically more sound 
nor more generally beneficial than Federal 
aid for the construction of public school 
buildings.” It would be dangerous folly to 
put off this program until a White House 
conference on education, projected for 1956, 
can survey the situation. It is a situation 
already starkly clear—and desperate, 


Public Housing Is Not Yet Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of April 6, 1954: 

HOUSING AND THE SENATE 


The fate of low-rent slum-clearance public 
housing now les with the Senate, which in 
past years has, through its own affirmative 
action and its influence in conference, man- 
aged to its credit to keep this program alive, 

The House, in rejecting President Eisen- 
hower’s request for authority to contract 
with local public-housing authorities for 
construction of 35,000 dwelling units a year 
for the next 4 years, showed itself either 
ignorant of or insensitive to the conditions 
in our large cities. The vote was 211 to 176, 
with 150 Republicans and 61 Democrats 
against the 4-year program, and 51 Republi- 
cans, 124 Democrats, and 1 Independent for 
it. This was the rolicall on a Democratic 
motion. Our Washington dispatch reported 
that the trouble appeared to be that neither 
side wanted the other to get credit for put- 
ting public-housing provisions into the bill, 
but the net result is that there is no assur- 
ance for a continuing program after present 
commitments are exhausted. 

Senator MAYBANK, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, is taking up the fight, not only for 
restoring the 35,000 quota but also to rein- 
state the scope of the 1949 goal of 135,000 
units a year. Party politics being what it is, 
we hope some strong Republican leadership 
will appear, to assure the rescue of the pub- 
lic-housing program. Public housing has a 
long record of bipartisan support. It is a 
principle that should be above narrow parti- 
sanship, yet we have little doubt that if the 
Republicans are looking to the November 
elections with any realism they should real- 
ize that the party that scuttles public hous- 
ing will feel the effects of such callousness 
at the polls. „ 

People who do not live in the largest cities 
simply cannot realize the conditions that 
develop from lack of living space. Whole 
families are living in single rooms and pay- 
ing a high rent. The result is demoralizing, 
to children and adults alike. These families 
have no place to go. The housing shortage 
has greatly reduced turnover of apartments, 
and because there is no satisfactory 
of vacancy, as in the old days, it is impos- 
sible in New York to consider the total aban- 
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donment of rent control and the return of a 
free market. Private enterprise makes no 
claim to being able to supply accommoda- 
tions for these thousands of families of low 
income, and any filtering-down process is 
not working fast enough to benefit them. 
The result is degradation of living standards 
to a point that shocks the conscience, If it 
is socialism to help these people, what is it 
if we don't help them? 


Springfield Armory, Its 160th Anniver- 
sary—A Great Institution Dedicated to 
the National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce saluted the 160th anniversary 
of the establishment of the United States 
Arsenal at Springfield, Mass. It is well 
for us in this Congress today to reflect on 
the history and significance of this highly 
important small-arms industry operated 
by the Ordnance Department under the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the Springfield Armory 
is one of our oldest national institutions. 
It was in 1777, during the War of the 
Revolution, that General Knox recom- 
mended that “one or more laboratories 
and depots be erected far from the 
site of war.” Buildings were rented in 
Springfield, Mass., and cartridges manu- 
factured there. In 1789 President Wash- 
ington visited Springfield and recom- 
mended it as the site for the establish- 
ment of the national armory for the 
fabrication of small arms. The Third 
Congress authorized its establishment 
by “An act to provide for the erecting 
and repairing of arsenals and maga- 
zines, and other purposes,” which was 
approved on April 2, 1794. Thus was 
born the first manufacturing arsenal in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Spring- 
field Armory is the history of small arms 
in America. In these days of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs and this era of terrify- 
ing technological and possible bacte- 
riological warfare, we are prone to for- 
get those improvements in military 
weapons that turned the tide of battle 
of past wars. The muskets and rifics 
manufactured at Springfield Armory 
have been the basic military weapons of 
our fighting forces from the Revolution- 
ary War to the present date. The first 
muskets manufactured in 1795 at the 
arsenal were patterned after the French 
Charleville design. Minor changes were 
made through the years until 1842 when 
the flintlock gave way to the percussion 
type weapon. The first production rifle 
was made at the armory in 1855. In 
1866, 11 years later, the breech loader 
was introduced and in 1892, the bolt ac- 
tion was adopted. Early in the 20th cen- 
tury the famous Springfield repeater 
rifle, the model 1903, was developed. 
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This was one of the most significant de- 
velopments in small arms for it gave to 
our forces a firepower that few could 
conceive. After World War I, designing 
efforts were concentrated on a semiau- 
tomatic rifie which resulted in the 
adoption of the Garand MI in 1937 as 
the official rifie of our Armed Forces. 
Just as the adoption of the bolt action 
repeating rifie in 1892 multiplied the 
rapidity of fire of the service rifle sev- 
eral times, so the advent of the Garand 
rifle, which reloads itself automatically 
each time the trigger is pulled, multi- 
plied and increased the firepower of the 
American rifleman between 2 and 3 times 
over the firepower of the soldier equipped 
with the breech loader. 

During the World War IIT emergency 
period, the Springfield Armory made 
over 3,500,000 M-—1 rifles. Today, the 
armory is the small arms center of the 
United States Army. Here is the scene 
of technical information for the nation- 
wide research and development program 
on small arms. Here highly trained de- 
signers work closely with scientists and 
inventors in industry—constantly im- 
proving and creating new individual 
arms and automatic weapons for our 
Armed Forces. 

Following a tradition of over a century 
and a half, small arms craftsmen carry 
on the science of military gun making. 
Production engineers keep constantly 
abreast of modern manufacturing tech- 
niques. Since 1861, the heads of the 
armory have been Ordnance officers and 
all have contributed much to our na- 
tional defense. Those who have labored 
in research and production have done 
likewise. I am proud of what they have 


. done for this Nation. I point with pride 


to the history this great arsenal has 
helped to write in all the battles of this 
Nation from the Revolutionary War 
down to the present when the Armory 
made the 50-caliber aircraft machine 
guns that armed our planes in the air 
over Korea. I trust that the Department 
of Defense will never lose sight of the 
significance of the Springfield Armory 
and the great reservoir of skill and know- 
how of the men and women who man the 
plant. I congratulate the commanding 
officer of the armory, Col. William J. 
Crowe and all of his subordinates and 
the employees on the occasion of its 
160th year. 


Use Gasoline Tax for Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onn, I include the following Joint Resolu- 
tion 2 of the Legislature of the State of 
California relative to using money, col- 
lected by Federal gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and lubricating oil taxes, upon Federal- 
aid primary highway systems: 
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Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution relative to using money col- 
lected by Federal gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
lubricating oll taxes upon Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway systems 
Whereas the Federal Government imposes 

a 6-cent a gallon tax on lubricating oil, and a 

tax on gasoline and diesel fuel sold by the 

producer or importer thereof, which at the 
present amounts to 2 cents a gallon and ef- 
fective April 1, 1954, will amount to 1! 
cents a gallon; and 
Whereas the ultimate burden of paying 
such taxes is on those who operate motor 
vehicles over the Nation’s highways and who 
use lubricating oi] to lubricate machinery: 
and 

Whereas it is only just and equitable that 

the revenue derived from such taxes be u 

primarily for the benefit of those who make 

them possible: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California re- 

spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 

United States to amend the Federal gasoline 

diesel fuel, and lubricating oil tax acts 80 

that all revenues collected thereunder shall 

be used solely for the construction, Improve- 
ment, repair, and maintenance of Federal- 
aid highway systems throughout the United 

States; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 

sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 

resolution to the President of the United 

States, the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 

to each Senator and Representative from 

California in the Congress of the United 

States, 


Our Dairy Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recor? 
a speech made recently by my distin- 
guished colleague, Jame L. WHITTEN, of 
Mississippi, on our dairy problem. 

While the great State of Mississippi 
is not known as a dairy State, I believe 
that my colleague has demonstrated the 
fact that he has a very good grasp of 
some of the problems confronting the 
dairy industry and dairy farmers. It 18 
for this reason that I commend it to MY 
colleagues for careful study and con- 
sideration. 

Following is the text of the Honorable 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN’s speech: 

OUR Damy PROBLEM 

Cure for present problem in the dairy in- 
dustry and in the farm program cannot come 
from reducing farm prices. Farm income in 
the United States last year averaged about 
$850 per person. Income of all others aver“ 
aged over 61.800. 

The dairy farmer operates in an American 
economy where labor and industry are pro- 
tected to the point that the cost of just 
about everything the farmer buys is fix 
We live in a complex society of laws where: 
by minimum wage laws, by the granting 
bargaining powers to labor unions, 
granting of monopolies, the fixing of rates 
by the Government (13 to the railroads since 
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World war II), by protective tariffs, the 
Government has virtually fixed all handling 
Costs on what the farmer buys and sells. 
Since 1945 cost paid by the consumer from 
the time, the farm commodity leaves the 
Tarmers' hand until it reaches the consumer 

as gone up 83 percent, but the price re- 
delved by the farmer is less than in 1945. 
That disparity is not quite as wide in dairy 
Products, but it would be in the absence of 
Price supports. 

Today our health laws and health depart- 
Ments constantly increase the investment 
Tequired for a farmer to engage in the dairy 
business. Whatever the benefits to the con- 
Sumer, this narrows the farmer's net share 
Of any price he received. 

A floor under the basic raw materials is 
essential, else the high cost of these other 
Services will push the farmer's share of the 
Consumer dollar far below costs of produc- 
tion. Personally I believe in the price-sup- 
Port program for agriculture at firm levels, 
use I believe it necessary in order to 
48sure a sufficient return to agriculture, As 
to the level of supports, certainly 90 percent 
ot the comparative purchasing power the 
farmer had in 1909-1914 is not too high. 

Many of the present problems are not so 
Much the result of any fault in the law but 
are due to governmental policies. The whole 
farm price-support program is in serious 
trouble today. Why? 

To understand the situation we must rec- 
Ognize several factors. First, the Federal 
Government urged farmers to increase pro- 
duction nearly every year from 1942 to 1952, 
in order to meet the demands of war and 
the postwar period. When the war was over 
agriculture was not paid $40 billion, in order 
to enable it to reconvert, as was industry, 
but to further help foreign countries the 
American farmer has had his production 
largely held off world markets. Such course 
is not required by law: in fact, it is contrary 
to the intent of the law. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation today 
has full authority to sell these commodities 
at competitive prices in world trade, How- 
ever, the Commodity Credit Corporation fol- 
lows the general policy of not making such 
Sales unless the commodity is needed to fill 
in where world supply is short. That is not 
the desire of many officers of the Corporation, 
but it is the practice followed at present 
because of our foreign policy. 

We all realize the serious competitive 
Problem which butter has today, but most 
folks don't realize that one of the major 
Causes of the problem is the fact that the 
United States Government won't sell butter 
&t competitive prices on the world market. 
Whatever the arguments for such foreign 
Policy may be, it does not serve the farm- 
er's individual farm interests, According to 
Members of Congress who have visited for- 
eign countries, some individuals in our own 
State Department actually insist that the 
American farmer cut his production back to 
our- domestic market permanently. Believe 
Me, it is the voice of our State Department 
Which is controlling in the present policy of 
largely limiting our farmers to the domestic 
Market. Remember, a price-support system 
can't work where the farm commodity is 
Purchased by the Government and then 
neither used nor offered for sale on world 
markets at competitive prices. 

We all know that in order to have our firm 
Price support we must hold our production 
in line with the market, domestic and for- 
eizn. You and I both know that in order 
for any farm program to last it must provide 
for the eventual use of the farm products 
Supported. 

We must see that the income of the farmer 
is maintained, however under present con- 
ditions we should study the present situa- 
tion to see if we can set supports on a basis 
that would make it advantageous to the 
dairyman for the production to go into the 
Particular dairy product for which there is 
the greater need or the best use. It might 
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be well to study the possibility of setting up 
the price support program on the butter 
fat content of milk, or some other such 
basis, so the end product would not be in 
the form of butter in view of the present 
competitive situation of that commodity. 

However, the need for protection on the 
total income received for the output of our 
dairies is so essential to the dairy farmer 
that pending working out of a better me- 
chanical approach, and pending the time 
when the Government quits holding the 
dairy farmers production off world markets— 
which results in giving the market to farm- 
ers in foreign lands—present support levels 
should not be reduced. 

In recent weeks I have repeatedly pointed 
out the need to return to American farmers 
their right to a fair share of world markets, 
I believe we are making progress. 

I have recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives H. R. 8253 which would 
continue support prices at levels existing 
on January 1, 1954, on any agricultural com- 
modity, so long as the surplus of such com- 
modity is being held off world markets, for 
sale at competitive prices, by United States 
Government policy. 

Again, may I say the cure to present farm 
ills cannot come from reducing income to 
the farmer. It must come from regaining 
the right to our share of foreign markets 
and the holding of production in line with 
the overall market, here and abroad. 


Mr. Speaker, Congressman Jamie L. 
WHITTEN, of Mississippi, is a member of 
the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and was chairman of that 
subcommittee under the Democrats. 
This group handles the appropriation 
for the Department including the price- 
support program, 


More Pay for Armed Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion relative to increasing the pay of the 
armed services in order that all Mem- 
bers may acquaint themselves with the 
views of the legislature of the State of 
California on H. R. 1437, legislation in- 
troduced in Congress which would adjust 
the pay of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

Assembly Joint Resolution 1 1 


Joint resolution relative to increasing the pay 
of the armed services 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the legislature of the State of California 
that the pay of the officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed services of the United 
States of America is far behind the present 
cost of living and has lagged behind the pay 
of other groups of Government employees; 
and 

Whereas a significant portion of the popu- 
lation of the Nation and of this State is serv- 
ice-connected and great hardship is being 
caused to the individuals concerned and their 
families and to the communities in which 
they reside by the existing pay status; and 

Whereas the legislature of the State of 
California has been informed that legisla- 
tion has been introduced in Congress, in the 
form of H. R. 1437, to adjust the pay of the 
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Armed Forces of the United States and that 
an increase has been recommended by the 
Department of Defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California (jointly), That the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
are hereby urged and memorialized to enact 
legislation which will eliminate the great in- 
equities in the pay and benefits provided 
for the personnel of the armed services of 
the United States of America, which in- 
equities directly affect the morale and effi- 
ciency of the armed services and place great 
hardship upon a large number of families 
throughout the Nation; and that special at- 
tention be given to legislation increasing the 
pay of the armed services and protecting such 
other and further benefits as are extended to 
such persons; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be and he is hereby directed to trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Hays Urges Protection for Pottery, Glass 
Workers, and Coal Miners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a page 1 article from the Mar- 
tins Ferry (Ohio) Times Leader of 
Thursday evening, March 25, which not 
only explains my stand on the tariff is- 
sue as it relates to my district but indi- 
cates some of the action I have taken to 
try to protect the pottery, glass workers, 
as well as the coal miners, all of whom 
are suffering from unfair import com- 
petition. I also include the letter I re- 
ceived from the White House dated 
April 2, which is self-explanatory. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much con- 
cerned about the plight of these workers 
because of the import competition and 
the plight of the coal miners because of 
the import of residual oil which is taking 
their jobs away. I trust that the Con- 
gress and the executive department will 
protect these American workers and 
their American standard of living. 

The article and letter follow: 

Hays URGES Presment To INCREASE TARIFrs— 
FLUSHING LEGISLATOR SEEKS EISENHOWER 
Am To ELIMINATE UNFAIR COMPETITION 
WASHINGTON.—Representative Warne L. 

Hays today wrote President Eisenhower a 
letter urging his support for assistance to 
the handmade glassware, pottery and china 
industries in eastern Ohio through higher 
tariffs on the products of foreign competi- 
tors. ? 

Hays pointed out that the Eastern Ohio 
industries are in a depressed condition with 
approximately 8,000 china, and pottery 
workers jobless and an estimated one-third 
of the fine china and tableware workers 
idle, working part time or at reduced hours, 

A recent survey of the handmade glass- 
ware industry showed, according to Hays, 
that the major producers are operating at 50 
to 70 percent of capacity and that hundreds 
of workers are unemployed. 
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Hays attributed the difficulties of the in- 
dustries to the lower-priced imports of for- 
eign competitors. 

“Spokesmen for the industries assert,” he 
wrote, “that the conditions are chiefly due 
to large-scale imports. Total imports of dec- 
orated household china in 1953 were 4,400,- 
000 dozen as compared with United States 
production of only 800,000 sets. Japan alone 
exported into the United States 3,300,000 
dozen sets of household china, 

“Production of United States handmade 
glassware in 1952 was valued at $4,200,000 
in the country of origin, which means the 
impact of these imports was more than twice 
that amount in the United States market. 
The major cause of the difficulties for Amer- 
ican producers in their efforts to compete 
with foreign producers is the great disparity 
in the United States and foreign wages. 
American China workers received $1.57 an 
hour approximately 10 times the average 
wage rate paid in Japan. The average rate 
paid to ekilled workers in handmade glass 
in the United States is $1.65 per hour com- 
pared with 55 cents an hour in Great Britain 
and Germany, 30 cents in Italy, and 25 cents 
in Japan. 

“Because of the high degree of hand work 
required in the industries any advantage of 
productivity enjoyed by American workers 
does not offset these wide differences in wage 
costs. It is encouraging that you have per- 
sonally requested the United States Tariff 
Committee to prepare additional informa- 
tion on the handmade glassware industry. 

“This information, I am informed is now 
being prepared. I am also informed that the 
tariff commission is arranging an investiga- 
tion of tableware, kitchenware, and table 
and kitchen utensils requested under Senate 
resolution 253 of May 12, 1952. 

“I respectfully urge that the fullest pos- 
sible consideration be given the difficulties 
of these industries in the light of the addi- 
tional information which will be made 
through the two investigations with the 
hope that it may be possible to grant relief 
from damaging foreign imports under the 
escape provisions of sections 6 and 7 of the 
‘Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951.” 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 2, 1954. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Hars, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hays: The President has handed 
me your letter of March 24 regarding the 
condition of the domestic pottery, china, 
and handmade glassware industries. 

The President has asked me to assure you 
that he will certainly give, as you urge, the 
most careful attention to whatever recom- 
mendations the Tarif Commission may 
make in the cases which you cite. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GABRIEL HAUGE, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Manufacturers Approve Salary Increase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the various organizations recommending 
a salary increase for judges and Mem- 
bers of Congress is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. I am pleased 
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to direct the attention of our colleagues 
to the following letter which I have re- 
ceived from H. C. McClellan, president 
of this association: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. V., April 2, 1954. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: It occurs to 
me that you would be interested in a recent 
position adopted by our board of directors 
recommending an increase in salary for both 
Members of Congress and members of the 
Federal judiciary. 

It is our hope that steps will be taken 
in this direction in the near future as it 
is the belief of members of our board that 
the present salaries are inadequate in view 
of the responsibilities that you and other 
Members of Congress and members of the 
Federal judiciary are called upon to exercise, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. C. MCCLELLAN, President. 


Are We Really Gum-Chewing, Materialistic 
Barbarians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most effective ways of combatting athe- 
istic world communism is to prove to the 
world that there is a great deal more to 
the American way of life than its ma- 
terialistic accomplishments, 

If you read the press of many parts of 
Asia and Europe and other parts of the 
world, you find that Americans are often 
described as gum-chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. This myth is 
assiduously cultivated by the Commu- 
nists who are spreading it around the 
world at the same time that the 
U. S. S. R. is making tremendous finan- 
cial expenditures in the field of cultural 
affairs in this cold-war period. Soviet 
leaders spend great sums on their mili- 
tary forces. At the same time, their new 
propaganda techniques, based largely on 
skillfully organized personal contacts, 
are beginning to be evident everywhere. 
Many more students from non-Commu- 
nist. countries in Europe and Asia, by no 
means all of them party members, are 
being invited to study in the Soviet 
Union. Carefully indoctrinated groups 
of Russian and Chinese athletes, opera 
stars, actors, ballerinas, musicians, and 
acrobats are to be seen in increasingly 
large numbers beyond the Iron Curtain. 

It is imperative that no time be lost 
in making known the cultural achieve- 
ments of our own country, They are 
many and varied, with artistic standards 
as high or higher than similar programs 
in any other country in the world. In- 
formation and an honest appraisal of 
our cultural activities cannot be obtained 
or made as long as our Official policy is 
largely concerned with artists who have 
been dead at least 20 years and with art 
that was produced mostly in foreign 
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countries sometime during the past three 
or four thousand years. 

The following editorial, from the 
newspaper Bayonne Facts, of Bayonne, 
N. J., of April 1, 1954, deals with one of 
the major and best-known proposals for 
strengthening this Nation’s cultural of- 
fensive. This proposal, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Mr. CHARLES R. Howe nt, and 
others, deserves the attention of this 
body and of the Nation. 

It should be pointed out that Con- 
gressman Howe. has revised his mea- 
sure several times to incorporate the 
many suggestions and recommendations 
made to him by the Nation's cultural 
leaders and the officials of the Federal 
Departments and Agencies who have re- 
ported on his bill. The only specific 
figure mentioned in the most recent 
version of his bill is an annual appro- 
priation of $50,000. This is surely a 
ridiculously small item in the world's 
richest nation with an annual income 
of about $300 billions. 

The Howell bill, H. R. 7185, would es- 
tablish a national arts program as a war 
memorial and is modelled after the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act and the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. 
Some 5 Senators and 10 Members of this 
body from both of the major parties have 
joined Congressman HOWELL in sponsor- 
ing bills which are similar or related 
to his, Recently, also, some 54 Senators 
and more than 70 Representatives from 
both parties have introduced legislation 
which would authorize the creation of a 
Federal commission to formulate plans 
to honor Christopher Columbus on the 
450th anniversary of his death. Upon 
introduction of this legislation the 
sponsors said that an opera house is very 
much needed in the Nation's Capital and 
would be a fine memorial to the great 
navigator. Clearly, then, the subject 
with which the Howell measure deals is 
of interest to both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

The following editorial speaks for it- 

HOWELL von CULTURE AND ART 

When a man seeking public office shows 
a strong aptitude for national culture he 
typifies an individual who is entitled for sup- 
port in his bid for the post which he seeks. 

The Democratic Party has found such & 
man in CHARLES Roserr HOWELL, Member of 
Congress of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict—who is now seeking to become New 
Jersey's next United States Senator. Think- 
ing in such channels as art, stamps bim as 
a man of high distinction and the Demo- 
cratic Party is indeed fortunate to have such 
a man in its ranks. 

In an era of Communist-hunts and politi- 
cal backbiting it is rather difficult to think 
in terms of national cuture, but Representa- 
tive HowELL of Pennington has done it, 

He's sponsored a bill (H. R. 452) referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
which would allow $20 million per year as a 
Federal grant to the arts—opera, drama, bal- 
let, literature and poetry, photography, and 
TV. and painting and sculpture. 

Complete support has been promised by 
unions and guilds within those realms, and 
it would seem public approval would help. 
It all comes under the heading of a na- 
tional-theater program which would be ad- 
ministered by 15 leaders in the field of the 
arts, education, and public affairs. 
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The bill provides for scholarships and fel- 

lowships, an international exchange of art- 
ists. Those necessary to form the pivotal 
group of operation as musicians, artists, 
actors, and technicians would be placed on 
& yearly salary. 
Let us hope the Congressman has not ar- 
Tived too late to remind us that America, 
the richest land of all, has no national thea- 
ter, no or subsidy to foster its art- 
ists and develop its native culture. It is 
about time we were recognized for our 
Singers, dancers, architects, and musicians as 
Well as for our ability to build bigger things 
than anyone else. Each is important, but 
certainly one no more than the other. 

Representative Howe. has had a brilliant 
Career in public life—and one of his feats 
as a lawmaker has been his authorship of 
the State's first fair employment practices 
legislation. This is another bit of evidence 
of his rational thinking for the public and 
its needs. a 

In 1949 Congressman Howe. devised a 
Questionnaire for his electorate in order to 
ascertain their opinions on domestic and 
foreign issues. The plan has proven suc- 
cessful and he still employs the practice. 

On his entrance into politics he was a 
Republican—but influenced by the great hu- 
Manitarian champion, the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, he joined the Democratic ranks 
to champion and vote for bills that would 
benefit the little man. 

A man of such philosophies and progres- 
sive thinking would be a big asset in Wash- 
ington—and Facts at this early date proudly 
endorses the senatorial candidacy of CHARLES 
Rosrerr HOWELL. 


Iowa Foremost in Nation in Livestock 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Iowa Development Bulletin: 


Iowa ForEMOsT IN NATION In LIVESTOCK 
; PRODUCTION 

The eminence of Iowa as the breadbasket 
Of the Nation and the agricultural center 
Of the world, has been further substantiated 
by a study of livestock production re- 
Searched by Bernard F. Nowack, assistant 
director of the Iown Development Com- 
mission, 

The State of Iowa leads the Nation in the 
Production of meat animals, slaughter of 
meat animals by packers, livestock on 
farms, meat animals marketed, and farm 
income from sale of meat animals, the 
Commission reports. 

In farm income from the sale of meat ani- 
mals in 1950, Iowa led the Nation with 
$1,423.800,000, with Illinois second, having 
785,557,000. Texas ranked third, Indiana 
fourth, and California fifth. 

In 1952, cash receipts from livestock sales 
in Iowa totaled $1,513,635,000, followed by 
Illinois, with $880,272,000, Nebraska, Texas, 
and Kansas ranking in that order. 

Towa led the Nation in both number and 
liveweight of livestock slaughtered in 1950, 
With 13.8 million head constituting 4.3 bil- 
lion pounds. Mlinols was second, with 11.0 
million head and 3 billion pounds, followed 
by California and Texas which placed third 
&nd fourth respectively. 
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In the total of livestock on farms dur- 
ing 1950, Iowa was foremost throughout the 
country, with 19,460,000 cattle and calves, 
hogs, sheep, and lambs, followed by Texas 
with 18,165,000, Illinois was third, and Cali- 
fornia placed fourth. 

The liveweight and number of livestock 
marketed in 1950 shows Iowa first again, with 
20.6 million and head and 6.9 billion pounds. 
Illinois ranked second, with 10.6 million head 
and 3.7 billion pounds, Indiana was third, 
Texas placed fourth, and California fifth. 

In 1952, total livestock marketings dis- 
closed Iowa's continued supremacy, with 7.2 
billion pounds, followed by Illinois with 4 
billion pounds. Texas, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas followed Iowa's leadership in that order. 

In 1950, the Hawkeye State ranked first 
among States in meat animal production 
with 6.4 billion pounds recorded by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Illinois 
ranked second, with 3.3 billion pounds, fol- 
lowed by Texas and California. 

In 1952, Iowa maintained its leadership in 
production of meat animals, with 6.4 billion 
pounds, with Illinois second. having 3.6 bil- 
lion pounds, Nebraska third, Texas fourth, 
and Kansas fifth. 


“Landlords Took the Renters,” Says Herb 
Graffis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my good and longtime friend, Herb 
Graffis, is the conductor of a column in 
the Chicago Sun-Times that is must 
reading with almost everybody. One 
reason for the popularity of his column 
is that Herb Graffis reports and com- 
ments factually without exaggeration 
and with no unwarranted coloring. 
Therefore, the column of Herb Graffis 
in the Chicago Sun-Times of today, April 
7, 1954, is of interest and of concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been receiving 
many letters from Chicago complaining 
of unreasonable rent increases. Re- 
cently I extended my remarks to include 
the Voice of the People column in the 
Chicago Tribune, in which a number of 
subscribers complained bitterly of exor- 
bitant rent increases. Mr. Graffis’ col- 
umn in today’s Sun-Times confirms all 
that I have been hearing and which I 
have from time to time been bringing to 
the attention of this distinguished body. 
I extend my remarks to include Mr. 
Graffis’ article: 

Rents Up; TENANTS DOWN AGAIN 
(By Herb Grafis) 

Unhappy tenants who forecast stiff in- 
creases in rent when rent controls were abol- 
ished now have the dubious satisfaction of 
saying, “I told you so.” 

Nature took its course. Landlords took 
the renters. 

It is not going to ease the pain of the 
tenant to have the excise tax reduced on a 
new mink or diamonds for the wife. When 
he gets through paying the boost since the 
rent ceiling was removed, his spouse can look 
forward to next winter in the same- old 
squirrel casing. 
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The tenant whose landlord isn't hiking 
the rent any more than 10 percent appears 
to be one of the lucky minority. And the 
landlord who isn't raising the rent on a 
reasonably desirable flat is practically being 
elevated to sainthood by his tenants and the 
amazed neighbors. 

People of average or a little better than 
average income have been crying in anguish 
at the 25 to 40 percent rent increases hit- 
ting them next month. They are the ones 
who are taking the worst beating. Higher 
priced small apartments to a considerable 
extent have been added to Chicago's hous- 
ing facilities. Housing projects to take care 
of lower-income groups also have been made 
available. 

But the middle group consisting of those 
who want to be independent, self-reliant 
and pay fairly for what they get haven't 
seen much construction in Chicago to give 
them a break. 

Maybe the good moderate-priced flat for 
the middle-income group is a doomed propo- 
sition in Chicago. Talk to a half dozen rep- 
resentative real-estate men and you are 
bound to get the impression that the trends 
are toward expensive small flats or huge 
projects of the public or semipublic human 
warehouse type. 

Apparently the middle-income group is 
supposed to go to the suburbs, become the 
worried parents of mortgages and try to get 
to work by public transportation that is 
modern only in its 

The loud and completely futile complaint 
of office workers in the Loop these days is 
about flat rent increases, The landlords 
have them by the small print. It could be 
that the landlords have an excuse for twist- 
ing now that no regulation restrain them, 
Maybe they were short-counted by rent con- 
trol, but not enough to lose money. If these 
heavy rent increases aren’t refiected in a lot 
of work improving apartments, all the rent- 
ers can do is cry, We was robbed.” 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent by yourself and 
my other distinguished colleagues so to 
do, I am very proud indeed to present 
an original essay by Miss Gwendolyn 
Victoria Hilton, a high-school student at 
Huntington Park, Calif., in Los Angeles 
County, in the great 23d District, which 
I have the honor to represent this, my 
fourth term, in this great legislative 
body. Miss Hilton was the winner of 
the Voice of Democracy speech contest 
at Huntington Park High School, and 
while she did not win highest honors in 
the statewide contest sponsored by the 
California Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, she achieved such high ratings 
through her competitive public speaking 
with this magnificent paper, I Speak for 
Democracy, that I am very pleased to 
have received her authorization to have 
it included in our daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Just this morning I am informed that 
Miss Hilton was awarded first place in 
the Huntington Park Lions Club speak- 
ing contest for students. She resides 
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with her parents at 6222 Bissell, Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif. 
The essay follows: 
I SPEAK ror DEMOCRACY 
(By Gwendolyn Victoria Hilton) 
On the Statue of Liberty we read these 


“Give me your tired, your poor; the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore; your 
huddled masses, yearning to be free. Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me, 
I ft my lamp beside the golden door.” 

If the Statue of Liberty could speak, she 
would have a great story to tell. She would 
tell of the millions whose hearts have thrilled 
at not only the symbol but at the very 
thought of liberty. Many an immigrant has 
been rendered speechless by emotion when 
he has been accepted as a citizen by this 
great land of ours, virtually without money 
and without price. Many have come poor, 
hungry, and tempest-tossed to the United 
States and here have found peace and 
wealth. 

Why do so many people want to come to 
America? The all-inclusive answer is be- 
cause of our American democracy. Other 
nations have kings, dictators, emperors, and 
monarchs of one kind or another, but Amer- 
ica is governed by the people—"We, the 

le.” Democracy as we, the people, 
know it means granting the individual the 
right to worship God in his own way. The 
right of free speeech and press. The right 
to hold and speak opinions without fear. 
The right to assemble and petition our Gov- 
ernment for the redress of grievances, to 
challenge wrong with the surety of justice. 
The right of trial by an impartial jury— 
maintained innocent until proven guilty. 
The right to move freely about at home and 
abroad. The right to own property and to 
receive compensation for it whenever it must 
be taken for public use. The right to choose 
our own vocations and to bargain with our 
employers. The right to own a business 
and to operate it at a profit. The right to 
protection by the Government yet forever 
free from arbitrary government control. 
These are the things which people the world 
over are seeking but they are the birthright 
of every American. These are fruits of our 
democracy. 

We have fought two wars to preserve these 
rights only to find that they can only be 

as we individually preserve them, 
Many people are seemingly becoming con- 
fused by the conflicting theories of socialism, 
communism and the other isms. Any one 
of these would but lead to slavery and bond- 
age. 
Fhile we think of our opportunities and 
rights let us also think of our duties and 
responsibilities in the upholding of these 
rights. 

We love to read stories of the great men of 
our country. Many of them, like Abraham 
Lincoln, came from poor homes. Some of 
them came up from actual Negro slavery, 
like Booker T. Washington and George Wash- 
ington Carver. Many came from immigrant 
parentage, like Eiddie Rickenbacker who is 
now president of one of our great airlines. 

When we read success stories of men like 
these we say, That's what makes America 
great.“ We are right, but that is not the 
whole story, Underneath the democratic 
freedoms which make possible the stories 
such as these lie the great Christian prin- 
ciples which undergird democracy.. If 
America hopes to continue to be the land 
of freedom and opportunity we must not 
forsake the principles upon which it was 
established. We must keep up an unceas- 
ing warfare against all oppressions and in- 
Justices which eat away at the heart of our 
security. 

The greatest contribution which America 
can make to the nations of the world is 
not in gold. silver, and material possessions, 
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but in sharing the concepts of liberty and 
justice which we enjoy. A nation which 

values of human personalty as we 
do can life others by its ideals of freedom 
better than by military or financial assist- 
ance, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, formerly president 
of Columbia University, said, “The future of 
this Nation, as the future of the world, is 
bound up with the hope of a true demo- 
cracy which builds itself on Überty.“ 


Address by American Ambassador Win- 
throp W. Aldrich at the Cardiff, Wales, 
Business Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an ad- 
dress by Hon. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, at the Cardiff Business Club 
on February 15, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No man with the middle name of Wil- 
liams could expect himself to be unmoved on 
crossing the border into this lovely country 
of Wales. I am more than happy to be here, 
and when I think of the many, many years 
of happy and fruitful association between 
your country and mine, I cannot think of 
myself as a visitor in a foreign country. I 
feel, rather, that I am a guest of a people 
who have contributed largely to the diversi- 
fied cultures which have blended together to 
make up the United States. 

I have always been proud of the Welsh 
strain in my own blood. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible for any American not to be aware of the 
Welsh heritage of his own country. From 
Bangor, Maine, to Lewistown, Mont., you 
will meet people whose names are Thomas 
and Catesby, Jenkins and Morgan and, of 
course, Jones. Indeed, if you do much trav- 
eling in the State of Pennsylvania, the num- 
ber of Welsh names you encounter might 
make you think you were en route from 
Welshpool to Holyhead, rather than from, 
say, New York to Pittsburgh—Narberth, Bryn 
Mawr, St. Davids, Penliyn, Radnor, Cynwyd, 
and Bala. 

Wales has, however, given infinitely more 
to the United States than the names of so 
many of its cities. Of the 56 representatives 
of the Colonies who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, it is claimed that no less 
than 18 were of Welsh descent. One of them, 
Francis Lewis, was born in Landaff, today a 
suburb of Cardiff. Certainly nothing could 
inspire in my countrymen warmer feelings 
toward Wales than the knowledge that the 
basic document which set forth the prin- 
ciples of the Republic received such sub- 
stantial support from citizens of Welsh 
descent. 

If Wales’ contribution to the United States 
had ended there, we would have much to 
thank you for. But as you know it did not 
end when the infant United States came 
into being. Through the generations de- 
scendants of the men of Wales have distin- 
guished themselves in every walk of life in 
America. The founder of one of my coun- 
try's great universities, Elihu Yale, is buried 
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in Wrexham. One of our most notable Chief 
Justices was Charles Evans Hughes, needless 
to say of Welsh descent. In our own day we 
can point to a titan of industry, Ben Fair- 
less (born Williams) and a titan of labor, 
John L. Lewis. 

It is not only in the fields of law and gov- 
ernment and technology that the Welsh- 
American combination has been so success- 
ful. Your love of music and the drama has 
struck deep in America. I suppose there 18 
no way accurately of gaging the influence 
of your arts on my country, yet it is signifi- 
cant that one of the most popular films ever 
shown in the United States was the lovely 
“How Green Was My Valley,” while Emlyn 
Williams’ “The Corn Is Green” is a perennial 
favorite. The tragic and untimely death in 
New York of the young Dylan Thomas 
aroused a most personal sense of loss in 
people throughout the country. We condole 
with you in his loss to Wales and the world. 

It has been 10 years almost to the month 
since an American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James last visited Cardiff and I trust 
that the hiatus will never again be so long. 
In that decade the most tremendous changes 
and upheavals have taken place. Whole 
countries have disappeared from the free 
world, and other new countries have come 
into being. One system whose ultimate aim 
was to enslave the world has been destroyed, 
while another with the same alm has grown 
powerful and menacing. Standing together 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
led the way to victory in the most devastat- 
ing war the world has ever seen. The vic- 
tory was won, and yet the fruits of peace we 
so confidently expected have in large part 
eluded us through the aggressive designs of 
our wartime ally, Russia. a 

When my predecessor John Winant was 
here in 1944, the focus of world opinion was 
on winning the war over the Axis. That 
focal point has now changed. We are not 
thinking in terms of war, but in terms of 
how to achieve a real and lasting peace. Our 
target is not a military one, but a broader 
one of breaking down the barriers of dis- 
trust and suspicion and hatred so that the 
peoples of the world can exist together in 
freedom and unity, 

There are many approaches to this central 
problem. We must consider the question of 
security from aggression, or, to put it an- 
other way, of a collective pooling together 
of strength to deter aggression. This we are 
successfully working out through the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and other re- 
gional security arrangements. 

We must consider also our economic rela- 
tionships and organize our combined re- 
sources and skills for the mutual benefit of 
all our peoples. z 

The citizens of Cardiff, from the time of 
Edward II's charter of 1324 and probably 
even earlier, have been traders. You know 
the importance of the free flow of trade, and 
you have seen how crippling and destruc- 
tive artificial barriers to this flow can be. 
We and our allies are keenly aware of this 
problem, and in the news from my own 
country you have no doubt read about or 
heard about the constructive proposals made 
by the so-called Randall Commission and 
in the President's Economic Report to the 
Congress. As he succinctly said; “Sustained 
prosperity in an interdependent world is a 
task of all free nations, working together.” 
I think we are making progress on that front, 
through private, governmental, and inter- 
governmental cooperation. 

There is, however, yet a third way In which 
we can Insure the maximum of cooperation 
among the liberty-loving peoples. That is 
through the exchange of persons, skills, and 
techniques. In this exchange, the results 
may not be so immediately apparent as they 
would be in the pooling of men and mate- 
rial for defense, and yet in the long run this 
association of peoples with peoples is of 
immense significance, 
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When I realize that—apart from the Welsh 
cultural heritage in America—there are to- 
day an estimated 300,000 people in the United 
States either born in Wales or with at least 
1 Welsh-born parent, it seemed to me that 
you, of all people, would be especially con- 
cerned with, and interested in, the exchange 
programs. i 

In the persons of your emigrants, you have 
sent your skills and talents to my country, 
and I think that in terms of friendship, 
security and trade, reciprocal benefits have 
been returned. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles said not long ago: “There is 
need, as never before. of cooperation between 
the free nations. Others recognize that. 
So do we. To maintain a cooperation of 
the free is a difficult and delicate process. 
Without mutual respect and friendship it 
would be impossible.” 

It is my belief that nothing accelerates 
this mutual respect of friendship” like 
personal association. During the war, when 
so many hundreds of thousands of American 
troops were stationed in the United King- 
dom, a tremendous tolerance and under- 
standing between your people and mine was 
achieved, There were the unavoidable in- 
cidents which were bound to occur, and there 
were irritations occasioned by shortages, 
wartime neryes, and the annoyances which 
strange outlooks and customs are occasion- 
ally bound to arouse. Yet there was no 
difference in fundamentals. I venture to 
say that for every American who disliked 
Britain there were 10 who went home firm 
friends and admirers of the British. I also 
believe the ratio would be the same in regard 
to the British view of the American GIs. 

Some people might attempt to rebut this 
by saying “Ah, but that was wartime, and 
things are different in wartime.” But are 
they? Today there are more than 30,000 
United States troops stationed in Great 
Britain, It has been axiomatic from the 
dawn of history that no nation likes having 
foreign troops on its soil. The vast majority 
of the British people, however, realize that 
our troops are here under the collective- 
security arrangements of NATO, at the direct 
invitation of the British Government, and 
with tolerance on both sides I think the 
arrangement has contributed incaiculably to 
mutual understanding. I believe the near- 
est American installation to you is at Fair- 
ford, Gloucester, a long way from Cardiff. 

But if you do see any of our servicemen, 
I hope you will have, or will make, the oppor- 
tunity of talking with them. Apart from 
your naturally hospitable instincts, associ- 
ation with them should be mutually profit- 
able in terms of understanding each other. 

It is not feasible, of course, to attempt 


except in times of emergency, exchanges of 


persons on such a mass scale. Personally, I 
hope that travel will in time become so easy 
and so cheap that there will be a huge and 
constant flow back and forth across the 
Oceans and airlanes of the world. But since 
this is not the present state of affairs, the 
best that can be done is for governments 
and private organizations and persons to co- 
operate in making the maximum use of the 
exchanges which can be arranged. It goes 
without saying that in this process, personal 
participation is the most effective method. 

President Eisenhower said in his budget 
Message of January 21, 1954: 

“Through our information and exchance 
program we are attempting to achieve a clear 
understanding by others of our aims, objec- 
tives, and way of life, and a better under- 
standing by us of the aspirations and cul- 
tures of other countries. Such mutual un- 
derstanding increases our ability to exercise 
strong, sympathetic, and cooperative leader- 
ship in the mutual efforts of free peoples to 
achieve their common goals.” 

On the American governmental side, I 
think most of you are familiar with the tre- 
mendous benefits in the field of the humani- 
ties and sciences which have accrued from 
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the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt exchange 
of persons programs. Here, in Wales, you 
had, and have, American students and teach- 
ers attending your universities and even 
teaching in your schools, and conversely 
Welsh teachers and students are now in 
America. Right now there is a lecturer from 
University College studying industrial rela- 
tions in Chicago, and two health visitors for 
the Cardiff City Corp. doing advanced work 
in public-health nursing in New York State. 

Other activities sponsored by my Govern- 
ment have included the productivity and 
technical assistance teams set up under the 
foreign-aid programs of my Government. As 
you may remember, the productivity team 
which went to America to look at our coal 
industry included two men from this region. 
In the report made on the team’s return it 
was stated: “It was a great experience to 
travel thousands of miles and to find our- 
selves still among mining friends.” I think 
this very well sums up the reaction of most 
travelers in either direction. 

You have also, no doubt, heard of the 
NATO program for Journalists which provides 
a 3-week trip to the United States, primarily 
to study defense and production activities. 
In addition, various governmental depart- 
ments sponsor exchange of personnel with 
their British opposites. 

On the British side, , is a source of pride 
to every American that last year the British 
Government established the Marshall schol- 
arships, in honor of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
under which 12 American students each year 
will be invited to study at British universi- 
ties. There are, of course, many other official 
British exchange of persons activities, and 
both our Governments have made possible 
the exchange of invaluable knowledge, per- 
haps particularly in the fields of research. 

These Government programs are irreplace- 
able, but I am firmly convinced that while 
they form a useful nucleus, they should and 
must be supplemented in the fields of in- 
dustry, commerce, education, and agricul- 
ture by the efforts of private enterprise and 
voluntary groups, working if necessary with 
appropriate Government agencies. The 
Rhodes scholarships, in terms of my own 
countrymen, have provided training for hun- 
dreds of American leaders in every walk of 
life, including Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
himself; the new American Minister to 
London, Mr. W. Walton Butterworth, who 
before coming here was our Ambassador to 
Sweden; and our Minister for Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Lincoln Gordon. 

I spoke of our pride that the Marshall 
scholarships were established here to honor 
a man we consider one of the greatest of our 
generation. I am equally proud that Ameri- 
can members and friends of the English- 
Speaking Union have recently set up a fund 
to honor King George VI, under which it is 
hoped that at least 50 students a year from 
the Commonwealth will be invited to study 
at American universities. 

This is but one of the latest activities of 
the English-Speaking Union in Its valiant 
work to strengthen relations between 
America and the countries of the Common- 
wealth, and I know that you in Cardiff will 
welcome and support the activities of the 
ESU branch now being organized. 

There are other programs I should like to 
mention briefly. One is the scheme under 
which journalists are exchanged actually to 
work on newspapers in other countries, and 
another is the International Farm Youth 
exchange program, sponsored by the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation and the Ex- 
tension Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Still others, both 
British and American, include the Rotary 
Foundation scholarships, the Leverhulme 
Research fellowships, the Nuffield Founda- 
tion grants in agriculture, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation fellowships. 

A new and ambitious program, and one 
which gives me particular personal satisfac- 
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tion as it honors my country's great leader, 
is embodied in the aims of the Eisenhower 
exchange fellowships. A group of promi- 
nent American citizens, aware of the Presi- 
dent’s deep conviction of the importance of 
the exchange principle, set up these fellow- 
ships as a gift for him on the occasion of 
his 63d birthday. The program will start 
this autumn with six Americans going abroad 
to study, and 14 students from other coun- 
tries coming to America. Applicants will be 
chosen from the fields of greatest need in 
each country, including those of business, 
agriculture, engineering, and communica- 
tions, and eventually the program hopes to 
handle 100 students a year. 

When I was in Sheffield last year, I ran 
across another kind of exchange scheme 
which deeply impressed me. There it is 
written into the contracts between some 
Sheffield and United States firms doing busi- 
ness with each other that a certain number 
of executives of each firm must be exchanged 
each year. This is an idea which I believe 
could be widely expanded to our mutual 
benefit. 

It has not been my intention merely to 
recite to you a catalog of the various ex- 
change schemes. I have referred to them 
as an indication of what can be achieved 
by means of such exchanges—and because 
I believe that they provide a way in which 
the individual himself can contribute to eas- 
ing the universal tensions that affect us. 

As the world grows smaller through the 
continuing perfection of transportation and 
communications, so paradoxically its prob- 
lems tend to seem vaster. Of what use is 
ease of communication if the communicating 
voices are speaking in anger and frustra- 
tion? It is precisely here that the exchange 
programs augment scientific advances, and 
it is in this field that the people of New- 
port, Monmouthshire, and the people of 
Newport, R. I., or Newport News, Va., can 
help in reducing what may seem insuperable 
problems to a more manageable proportion. 

There are sO many ways in which the in- 
dividual man or woman can assist in the 
exchange programs: through his club or 
organization; his school or college; his 
church, or his business. The primary in- 
gredient for the success of any exchange 
scheme, however, ts a belief in Its importance, 
Leaving aside the considerations of knowl- 
edge and understanding, if any doubts as 
to the importance of these programs assail 
us, we could do worse than to ponder Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement that “Unity 
among free nations is our only hope for sure 
vival.” 

That is of course a completely true state- 
ment, but there is no necessity for being 
dismayed by it. As I said earlier in this ad- 
dress, we are achieving that unity. It can- 
not be done overnight, and it cannot be done 
without immense effort and real sacrifice. 
We are, however, aware of the military and 
economic and personal elements involved, 
and in all these fields we are making real 
progress. 


AFL Opposes Admission of Red China to 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, American 
labor, as much as any group in the coun- 
try, realizes how great is the threat of 
communism to the freedom of all Amer- 
jeans. Labor recognizes that achieve- 
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ment of the Communist objective of 
world domination would mean the end of 
free labor and free trade unions and the 
destruction of all the rights of individ- 
ual citizens. 

American labor unions are an impor- 
tant factor in bringing these facts to 
millions of our people. It is heartening, 
indeed, to see the American Federation of 
Labor giving full support to the move- 
ment which opposes admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. The AFL 
knows that such admission would make 
possible new and stronger operations 
against the free world and the United 
States by the dictators in the Kremlin. 


The following editorial from the AFL 


News-Reporter of April 2, 1954, is an im- 
portant call to action for all American 
labor: 

COMMITTEE FoR ONE MILLION 

The Committee for One Million is circu- 
lating a petition strongly urging our Govern- 
ment not to recognize and to veto the admis- 
sion to the Communist dictatorship of China 
into the U. N. 

We appeal to every AFL member to sign 
this petition and to help get other liberty- 
loving citizens and good Americans to do 
likewise. This is particularly necessary to- 
day because of the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference at which the forces seeking to ap- 
pease Communist aggression will maneuver 
to have our Government grant diplomatic 
recognition to the Mao Tse-tung quisling 
regime and to welcome this cat's-paw of 
Soviet imperialism into the U. N. 

American labor believes in peace and free- 
dom. We are unalterably opposed to barter- 
ing human values for business deals and 
profits, 

Let every local union meeting, every State 
federation of labor, city central body, and 
every International affiliate of the AFL pitch 
in to help rally the American people against 
this move for helping the Communist war- 
lords who tortured and murdered many 
thousands of our fellow citizens, and who are 
now gravely menancing world peace and free- 
dom 


Let every member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sign the petition of the Com- 
mittee for One Million. 


Housing Act of 1854 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, in vot- 
ing against H. R. 7839, I should like to 
list two of the reasons why I feel this 
measure should go back to committee for 
further consideration. 


First. It is my belief that too much au- 
thority is delegated to the executive 
branch of the Government under title IZ 
of the National Housing Act. From the 
foregoing, nothing should be inferred 
that the motives or abilities of our Pres- 
ident are impugned. On the contrary, I 
know that he will carry out his job to the 
best of his considerable ability and for 
the good of the country. However, I 
believe that the bill should set up stand- 
ards—standards designed to maintain 
our real estate credit properly with ready 
control in the hands of Congress. The 
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President is not in a position personally 
to exercise the power and authority 
granted him by the bill, and since others 
will be exercising this power, Congress 
should determine the standards to be 
observed. 

Second. By failing to provide a bridge 
to gap the 1-year period before there will 
be new mortgage portfolio accumulated 
in the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, the Government will, in effect, 
cause many builders to cease construc- 
tion. There will be a time lag before 
FNMA will accumulate a base on which 
to operate the new 1-for-1 plan. Build- 
ers in areas presently dependent upon 
1-for-1 as their sole sotirce of advance 
commitments will have to shut down. 

Congressman ROGERS, from Texas, in- 
troduced a most reasonable proposal 
which would have insured the mainte- 
nance and continuation during this next 
year of a high rate of home building 
in regions heretofore neglected by the 
big New York and New England insur- 
ance and investment firms. This 
amendment would have permitted 
FNMA to continue the 1-for-1 pro- 
gram—a program proven sound and one 
which has been the mainstay of the 
building industry, not only in my home 
State of Oklahoma, but in many other 
fast-growing States. 

As passed by the House, the bill will 
in effect suspend operation of the 1-for-1 
plan for an entire year until a new sec- 
ondary market operation will form the 
basis for its operation. A small builder 
does not suspend operations for a year 
and then resume building. Before 
FNMA can operate the new plan, it must 
accumulate a portfolio of mortgages—it 
cannot sell mortgages it does not have. 
During that time the stability which the 
industry must enjoy will be badly shaken 
and many a builder will be forced to 
look for a hole card which just will not 
be there. 

The condition of the building industry 
is one of the best barometers in measur- 
ing the economic stability of this coun- 
try. A legislative measure dealing with 
this industrf should contain necessary 
provisions to insure a healthy and pros- 
perous atmosphere for the growth and 
maintenance of the construction indus- 
try. It is my belief that further con- 
sideration by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House is necessary be- 
fore the Housing Act will accomplish 
these ends. 

a 


Dallas Paper Supports Policy Enunciated 
by Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the forth- 
right foreign-policy statement by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles at 
the Overseas Writers’ Club on March 29, 
marked an important milestone in the 
long, long struggle against the Com- 
munist world conspiracy. No longer can 
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the issue between the Communist world 
and the free world be clouded by uncer- 
tainty as to the foreign policy of the 
United States. Mr. Dulles plainly point- 
ed out the facts of Communist domi- 
nation of the world conspiracy and the 
objectives and dangers of Communist 
China's operations in Asia. He further 
stated, in terms unmistakably clear, that 
we intend to oppose, not appease, the 
Communists in their aims for world con- 
quest. 


The following editorial from the Dal- 
las (Tex.) Morning News of March 31, 
1954, points up the importance of Mr. 
Dulles’ statement: 

THERE'S New Look tn DULLES POLICY 


The Ameican public was reassured Monday 
night by John Foster Dulles on several 
points. We are not going to recognize Red 
China. We are not going to accept Red 
Red China, vice Nationalist China, in the 
United Nations. The administration knows 
communism enough to know it will not 
keep a promise adverse to its own interest. 
We do not propose to see Indochina gobbled 
up by the Red Chinese. On the whole, the 
State Department has its own new look, 

These were the essential elements of-a very 
forthright and not entirely diplomatic 
speech. Not diplomatic, that is, except in- 
sofar as war is an integral part of diplomacy 
and Dulles was not shrinking from war over 
Indochina. 


Whether that last consideration is reas- 
suring depends on whether your view is 
short run or long run. War in Indochina is 
unpalatable today to those who cannot see 
the stars beyond the cypress trees of Korea. 
But it is highly probable that war in Indo- 
china is a necessity of the immediate future, 
lest we suffer too costly long-run results of 
the surrender of any more terrain to the 
Communists, 

That we may consider intervention in 
Indochina an early necessity has been indi- 
cated in turn by the President’s telegram to 
the heroic French defense, by the report of 
the congressional committee headed by 
WALTER Jupp, now by Dulles’ Monday night 
speech. 

The points stressed by the Secretary of 
State are not new. But he made them clearly 
and cogently, That Red China, an aggres- 
sor nation, has no rightful place in an or- 
ganization for peace it has offended and at- 
tacked is soundly expressed. Indochina’s 
right to protection as well as its value to the 
free world is worth stressing. But above all 
stands out from the record the grim fact 
that when you deal with Russia or Red China 
you trade performance for promise. It is 
gratifying that Eisenhower-Dulles will do 
that no more. 


Massachusetts State Employees’ Views 
With Respect to Social-Security Cover- 
age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter I have received from 
Paul J. Walsh, president, Massachusetts 
State Employees Association, with en- 
closures, extending their views with re- 
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_ spect to legislation providing for the 
extension of social security: 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE 

EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 5, 1954. 

Hon. THomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRISENTATIVE: Federal legislation 
which would extend social security to public 
employees has been followed with consid- 
erable interest and concern by the Massa- 
chusetts State Employees Association which 
has a total of 19,000 members of the 30,000 
Massachusetts State employees. 

In April 1953, at the executive committee 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Employ- 
ees Association, the following motion was 
adopted: 

“Voted: To oppose the extension of social 
security to any position now covered by the 
Massachusetts State employees’ retirement 
system and object to the use of social- 
security numbers for identification of State 
employees.” 

It further adopted the resolve voted by the 
delegates to the eighth annual conference of 
New England State employees“ associations 
in convention assembled at Kennebunkport, 
Maine, September 9-11, 1953, that it be re- 
corded as unalterably opposed to the exten- 
sion of social security to public employees 
currently covered by existing retirement sys- 
tems; and that the associations represented 
at this conference be requested to extend 
their best efforts in effecting such safe- 
guards in the event that the proposed 
amendment is considered in Congress, and 
that copies of this resolution be transmitted 
to the members of the congressional delega- 
tion of the States here represented, the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee in the 84th Con- 
gress of the United States of America, and 
that their active support of the principles 
stated herein be respectfully requested. 

It further adopted the vote of the presi- 
dents of the New England State Employees 
Associations held on Friday, March 5, 1954, at 
Boston, Mass., urging their associations to 
contact their Congressmen and instruct 
them to protect their present retirement 
systems by employing the following safe- 
guards: 


1, Assurance that the members of State 
and local retirement systems shall know 
what they are voting on in the referendum. 

2. Favorable vote of two-thirds of the 
eligible members, instead of two-thirds of 
those voting. 

3. Addition of a date to make the ex- 
clusion provisions more effective. 

4. Certain editorial changes so as to leave 
the question of definition of coverage group 
to State legislatures. 

5. Inclusion of a statement of policy that 
it is the intent of Congress in permitting the 
coverage of members of State and local re- 
tirement systems by social security that the 
retirement rights of these individuals be not 
impaired or reduced thereby. 

The Massachusetts State Employees As- 
sociation agrees that public employees who 
are not covered by a retirement system 
should be permitted to acquire coverage 
under the Social Security System. We do 
not agree that social security can be applied 
to State employees who are members of re- 
tirement systems without causing major 
changes in the rights and benefits now pro- 
vided and the basic objectives contained in 
the State retirement systems. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. J. Waren, President. 


To: Hon. Danir A. Reen, chairman, and 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 
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Filed by: Paul J. Walsh, president, Massa- 
chusetts State Employees Association. _ 


Subject: This memorandum summarizes the 
attitude of State and other public employ- 
ees of the New England States regarding 
the proposed extension of Federal social 
security to public employees and their re- 
quests that any such legislation contain 
safeguards to prevent any detrimental 
changes to existing State and local retire- 
ment systems. 


Massachusetts was the first State to adopt 
a general retirement system for its State 
employees, passing on Act in 1911, covering 
all employees in the direct service of the 
Commonwealth, During the past 43 years 
there has been a gradual extension of re- 
tirement coverage to other public employee 
groups and now we have probably the most 
comprehensive coverage of all States, with 
more than 140,000 members in the State 
and local contributory systems, 

Employees of this State are confident the 
system will continue to exist and fulfill its 
role as an important and integral part of 
an enlightened personnel policy. They are 
committed to the maintenance of local re- 
tirement systems in the belief that the ob- 
jectives of such systems, namely, to attract 
and retain competent personne! in the State 
service, to induce long career service, and 
to provide a systematic plan for the retire- 
ment of aged and incapacitated workers, can- 
not be achieved under the Social Security 
Act whose principal, if not exclusive, is so- 
cial in character. 

The Massachusetts State Employees Asso- 
ciation joins with public employees through- 
out the country on the issue of social se- 
curity. Over the years they have acquired 
valuable vested rights, equities, and expec- 
tancles under existing contributory retire- 
ment systems which could be jeopardized, 
impaired, or diminished if not properly safe- 
guarded. They are in full accord with the 
policy of the National Conference on Public 
Employees Retirement Systems and with the 
insistence of the conference that any bill 
to amend section 218 (d) of the Social Se- 
curity Act making OASI available to public 
employees include at least the following five 
points as minimum safeguards for existing 
State and local retirement systems: 

1. Assurance that the members of State 
and local retirement systems shall know 
what they are voting on in the referendum. 

2. Favorable vote of two-thirds of the 
eligible members instead of two-thirds of 
those voting. 

3. Addition of a date to make the exclu- 
sion provisions more effective. 

4. Certain editorial changes so as to leave 
the question of definition of coverage group 
to State legislatures. 

5. Inclusion of a statement of policy that 
it is the intent of Congress in permitting 
the coverage of members of State and local 
retirement systems by social security that 
the retirement rights of these individuals be 
not impaired or reduced thereby. 

It is appreciated by State and other pub- 
lic employees that H. R. 7199 contains a 
cutoff date (polnt No. 3) so that employees 
who on that date are in positions covered 
by a retirement system can be brought into 
OASI only through a referendum. H. R. 
7199 also contains a statement (point No. 
5) which indicates it is the policy of the 
Congress in providing coverage under OASI 
of employees under a State or local retire- 
ment system that the protection of the em- 
ployees and beneficiaries who are under the 
retirement system will not be impaired as 
a result of coverage under OASI. This is 
a strong declaration of policy, but of course 
it does not have either the force or effect of 
law. 

We take this opportunity to present to the 
committee the point of view of State em- 
ployees, not only in Massachusetts, but also 
in the other 37 States which maintain sepa- 
rate retirement systems for State govern- 
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ment workers, In their considered judg- 
ment further safeguards should be contained 
in any amendment to section 218 (d) so as 
to preserve valuable rights and benefits, and 
it is their policy to insist on the following 
three points: 

1. STATEMENT OF PLAN TO BE VOTED UPON 


There is general agreement that the bill 
should provide some assurance that the 
members of a State retirement system know 
what they are voting on in referendum. 
Therefore, the Massachusetts State Em- 
ployees Association asks (a) that State offi- 
cials be required to give notice through a 
comprehensive statement of the plan of co- 
ordination and its effect on the State retire- 
ment system and (b) that the ballot identify 
the plan of coordination announced in the 
previously given notice. 

Massachusetts State employees should be 
furnished the full text of the plan of co- 
ordination at least 2 weeks in advance of 
balloting so they will understand what ts 
contemplated by way of change. With this 
preliminary information they will be able to 
intelligently consider the plan. Massachu- 
setts State employees also ask that they be 
furnished with a fair, concise summary of 
the plan announced in the preliminary no- 
tice as it will appear on the ballot. 

The foregoing provisions relating to pre- 
liminary statement of purpose and plan are 
similar to those found in many State con- 
stitutions as they relate to petitions for initi- 
ative and referendum. The use of this pro- 
cedure assures that the Massachusetts State 
employees understand the basic 
which are under consideration. If not 
adopted there is possibility of misunder- 
standing and a vote resulting in a choice 
which would not be in the best interests of 
Massachusetts State employees or the public 
that these employees serve. 

2. FAVORABLE VOTE OF TWO-THIRDS OF THE 

ELIGIBLE MEMBERS 


The use of referendum is generally ac- 
cepted by State and employees as being in 
the democratic tradition. It is not alone 
sufficient to require that a referendum be 
held, it is absolutely necessary and essential 
that the bill require a favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the eligible voters. 

Over the years members of the State 
employee retirement systems have acquired 
valuable rights, equities, and expectancies, 
and they are anxious to protect these in- 
terests. It is generally agreed that com- 
pensation paid in the public service is less 
than that paid for comparable positions 
in private industry, and as a result about 
the only real assets a State employee has, 
other than his earnings, is the savings accu- 
mulated in his retirement system and the 
assurance of a retirement allowance after 
long years of faithful service. They are 
in a different position than industrial work- 
ers who had little, if any, vested retirement 
or pension rights when they were taken into 
social security. 

A two-thirds vote of those voting is not 
an adequate safeguard to assure a fair and 
equitable decision on a matter of such vital 
concern to public employees. They believe 
such a provision might result in only a small 
proportion of the total membership voting 
and wiping out basic rights and valuable 
benefits earned over the years by the other 
members of the system. A favorable vote 
of two-thirds of the eligible voters is simi- 
lar to that found in constitutions and stat- 
utes specifying the required vote on serious 
and basic matters; it is a reasonable request 
and requirement, and should be granted by 
the Congress. 

3. DEFINITION OF COVERAGE GROUP 


It is generally agreed by Massachusetts 
State employees and those charged with ad- 
ministering retirement systems that any 
definition of coverage group as contained 
in the bill should be left to the States, 
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Thirty-eight States maintain retirement 
plans for State government workers. In 
addition, there are the numerous teacher 
and public employee retirement systems. 
Examination of the individual public em- 
ployee systems throughout the country will 
reveal wide differences in what is consid- 
ered a coverage group. There are all- 
inclusive State systems, including teachers 
and employees of political subdivisions on 
either a compulsory or elective basis. Some 
systems cover only particular groups of pub- 
lic employees, It would be almost impos- 
sible to draft a Federal law to cover all 
possible variations found in the different 
retirement laws and systems. 

The Massachusetts State Employees As- 
sociation recommends that the definition of 
coverage group be solved within each State 
according to the decisions of the individual 
State. Accustomed to appearing before 
their State legislatures in favor of or against 
proposals for changes in their systems, Mas- 
sachusetts State employees appreciate the 
consideration extended to them over the 
years by the legislators and feel the legisla- 
tors recognize the conditions peculiar to the 
State and the employees who are members 
of the retirement systems. Where there are 
public employees in retirement systems not 
subject to the legislature, the determination 
of coverage group should be by the governor. 
All other determinations of what is a cov- 
erage group should be left to the decision 
of the State legislature. If the decisions 
should be placed in hands of any other in- 
dividual or group there is likelihood of much 
confusion and misunderstanding. 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, we Massachusetts State 
employees take this opportunity to thank 
the committee for its kind consideration of 
the five points referred to in this statement, 
and the reasonable requests that the safe- 
guards be incorporated in legislation, par- 
ticularly (1) full information so members 
shall be informed of what they are voting 
on in any referendum, (2) favorable vote of 
two-thirds of the eligible voters, and (3) 
definition of co group to be decided 
at the State level. 

The inclusion of these reasonable require- 
ments will serve to preserve the valuable 
rights and interests that the Massachusetts 
State employees have in their State retire- 
ment system. 

Attached are copies of resolutions peti- 
tloned to the Massachusetts Legislature by 
the Massachusetts State Employees Associa- 
tion memorializing Congress relative to the 
Federal Social Security Act adopted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature on March 16, 1954. 
The thoughts and sentiments expressed in 
the resolutions are representative of those of 
State employees generally throughout Mas- 
sachusetts and the other New England 
States. 


Resolution memortalizing Congress relative 
to the Federal Social Security Act 

Whereas the matter of extension of Federal 
social security to public employees in posi- 
tions covered under existing retirement sys- 
tems, State and local, through the amend- 
ment of section 218 (d) of the 1950 Social 
Security Act, has been proposed and is now 
under consideration by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the public employees now covered 
in existing retirement systems do definitely 
and unalterably oppose any detrimental 
change to their existing coverage and at the 
same time desire that provisions of some 
type be made to cover public employees not 
now covered in a retirement system: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That any amendments to the 
existing Social Security Act should provide 
in detail the conditions under which any 
such extension to public employees should 
be permitted; and be it further 
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Resolved, That both active and retired 
members of such existing retirement sys- 
tems shall be guaranteed any benefits en- 
joyed at the time of the enactment of such 
legislation without diminution or impair- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That in case of such extension 
or integration, the members shall be assured 
that the benefits of such comrbined plan are 
equal to or better than those of the existing 
retirement system; and be it further 

Resolved, That such extension should be 
limited to those retirement systems in which 
at least two-thirds of the active members 
vote in the affirmative to accept a plan for 
coordinating thelr retirement system with 
the Federal social security program; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
that no commonwealth or State haying a re- 
tirement system shall be required to have 
its employees brought under the provisions 
of the Federal Social Security Act, unless 
two-thirds of the members of the retire- 
ment system of such commonwealth or State 
approves of such action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth, 


House of representatives, March 10, 1954, 


adopted. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
Senate, March 16, 1954, adopted, in concur- 
rence, 
Invine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
A true copy. 


Attest: 
EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


National Sunday School Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of April 12 through 18 is being observed 
as National Sunday School Week. This 
is the 10th celebration of an annual 
event, a strictly nonsectarian event. It 
is a most significant week, and one to 
which Americans will want to give at- 
tention, for it stresses the importance of 
the role of the parents of this country in 
encouraging and supporting moral and 
spiritual training for their children. Is 
it any wonder that juvenile delinquency 
is increasing when it is estimated some 
27 million children in the United States 
have no religious affiliation or training? 
How can We expect people to live by the 
Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Golden Rule, and the Judeo- 
Christian body of ethics on which our 
society was founded, if they have little 
knowledge of those lofty principles and 
5 or even little exposure to 

em? 


Just as it is of utmost importance that 


we take the Holy Bible as the guide of 
our daily lives, so is it vitally important 
that by example we show our youth the 
right way as against the wrong. Hay- 
ing these convictions, the Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, sponsoring the all- 
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faiths event, has chosen as its campaign 
slogan this year, “To build faith in our 
children, take them to Sunday school.” 


To Encourage Justifiable Civic Pride in 
Camden, N. J., the Courier-Post Has 
Initiated a Slum Rehabilitation and Re- 
newal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
during all the years I have served in 
Congress I have been interested in pro- 
moting legislation that would make it 
possible to improve housing conditions 
for our people. 

Even before I was a Member of Con- 
gress I interested myself in the subject. 
I remember at that time I made a per- 
sonal inspection of living conditions in 
Camden, N. J. I was accompanied on 
that occasion by a representative of the 
Camden Courier, Frank H. Ryan, now 
editor of the Courier-Post. The condi- 
tions we found to exist in some portions 
of the city were unbelievable, but we 
could not doubt what our eyes saw. I 
shall never forget how the poor unfor- 
tunates who lived in these conditions of 
squalor came out of their hovels and un- 
Sanitary surroundings and begged that 
something be done to improve their liv- 
ing conditions, 

What I saw and heard on the above 
occasions left an indelible impression 
upon my memory. It has lingered with 
me during all the intervening years. 
When I entered Congress I interested 
myself from the beginning in legislation 
that would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist local communities in elim- 
inating or otherwise improving these 
slum and otherwise rundown living con- 
dition. 

Federal housing legislation which we 
have passed over a period of years has 
proven helpful to Camden, N. J., as well 
as to other cities and communities 
throughout the Nation. While there has 
been some utilization in the city of Cam- 
den of the different types of housing leg- 
islation provided by Congress, yet, it has 
not been to the extent that it should 
have been. Slum areas continue to exist 
that should have been eliminated a long 
time ago. It is only now, because of the 
activity of the Courier-Post newspaper 
of Camden, N. J., in removing these slum 
areas and thereby making the city one 
in which there would be justifiable pride, 
that any effort has been made to im- 
prove the conditions that have been so 
vividly brought to the attention of the 
citizens of Camden, N. J., through the 
columns of the Courier-Post. 

It is a most worthy cause that has been 
undertaken by the Courier-Post and one 
that deserves the active participation of 
every segment of the city’s citizenship. 

I include as part of my remarks a front 
Page editorial appearing in the Courier- 
Post newspaper, issue of April 5, 1954, 
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_ that forcibly and with reason sets forth 
the living conditions in Camden, N. J., 
that call for improvement. It reads as 
follows: 

TOWARD a Crry INVINCIBLE—ProcRAM To MAKE 
CAMDEN OUTSTANDING FOR PROGRESS RE- 
QUIRES THE COOPERATION OF ALL or Us 


As a public service, to foster and encourage 
& justifiable civic pride in Camden, the 
Courier-Post has initiated a slum rehabilita- 
tion and renewal program designed to make 
this a healthier, better looking, and general- 
ly more progressive city. 

If carried out in the spirit in which it was 
Conceived, this program can make Camden 
New Jersey's outstanding city—in fact, the 
east coast’s outstanding city. 

That project is not in the least fantastic. 
It is entirely possible. 

Skeptics may shrug the proposition off with 
the remark that Camden is “dead.” Looking 
around the city it is not hard to find grounds 
for that opinion. 

But although Camden may be dead in the 
sense meant, rigor mortis has not set in. 

So says G. Yates Cook, housing rehabilita- 
tion director of the National Association of 
Home Builders, who paid a 3-day visit to 
Camden at the Courier-Post's request to give 
advice and counsel on the renewal program 
based on his rich experience in this field. 

In other words, Cook means that while 
Camden has run down, as virtually every city 
of its age does, there is still time to revive it. 
However, there may not be too much time 
left. And the job is not one that can be 
left to a handful of people and City Hall, 
It is one in which every citizen must share. 

Given the needed rejuvenation of neigh- 
borly spirit, cooperative effort and teamwork 
among property owners and residents alike, 
with adequate tools furnished by Govern- 
ment, the goal of this program can be at- 
tained. It cannot be attained otherwise. 

Due to the urban blight that prevails in 
most American cities, there is a general 
trend, among those financially able, for their 
residents to pull up stakes and move to the 
suburbs. These citizens, or most of them, 
usually blame City Hall for the decline of 
the metropolis and the conditions that im- 
pel them to move out, 

But that vague generalization, City Hall, 
is far from being the only culprit. The 
average citizen and industry also are at 
fault. Too often they fall to recognize that 
they, as well as public officials, must accept 
responsibilities that are a necessary ac- 
companiment of the rights and privileges 
they enjoy. 

For instance, we may berate “city hall” 
because the city’s streets are dirty. In the 
first place, it is the average citizen whose 
lack of consideration for others, whose 
thoughtlessness and indifference are respon- 
sible for making the streets dirty. And 
the streets are dirty in every city that, like 
Camden, allows 24-hour parking. When 
“city hall” tries to do something about it, 
as Camden has, it funds its task made 
immeasurably harder by these 24-hour park- 
ers who, despite warnings and fines, con- 
tinue to obstruct the streets, as is currently 
true here. 

Again, the average citizen may upbraid 
“city ball” when he sees garbage or trash 
flying out of an overloaded collection truck. 
Granted that the truck may be overloaded, 
in most cases the trash wouldn't fly out if 
it had been properly wrapped and tied by 
Mr. Average Citizen when he put it at his 
curb, as sanitary commonsense would advise 
and as a city ordinance specifically requires. 

“City hall” is not an institution apart 
from the people or above them, 

It is an institution of, by, and for the 
people. They all must share the responsi- 
bility with it of keeping the city solvent, 
vigorous, and alive. Where they do, the 
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city progresses and goes forward. Where 
they fail, it is doomed to a ghost town's fate. 

Every time you toss an empty cigarette 
package from your car or discard a piece 
of paper on the street you add to the woes 
of the department of street cleaning. 

As Cook has said, Camden is no better 
and no worse than other cities in these 
respects. The aim is, to make it better than 
most. This famous slum buster, author of 
the nationally renowned and phenomenally 
successful Baltimore plan for civic rehabili- 
tation, has given valuable constructive criti- 
cism on conditions here and aid in formu- 
lating a plan of slum prevention and urban 
renewal, 

“You must develop some way to system- 
atically go in and do a thorough house- 
cleaning on slums which have been develop- 
ing for more than a century,” Cook has told 
the city commission, which is enthusiasti- 
cally backing the new program. “This is not 
a matter that can be solved solely through 
law enforcement. It is a matter for educa- 
tion.“ 

“Until we get the raw sewage out the back 
alleys weill never have enough health clin- 
ics,” he says. “You must use psychology. 
If you can get a man to plant a flower in 
the backyard, he'll never throw garbage on 
top of it.” 

At Cook's suggestion, Mayor Brunner now 
has named a 28-member citizens’ study com- 
mittee which is to make a complete and 
detailed survey of conditions in the city com- 
ing under the rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion program and submit its findings to the 
city commission within 90 days. 

After this committee has made it report 
to Mayor Brunner and the other commission- 
ers, it will dissolve. 

Brunner has promised to follow its recom- 
mendations so far as possible. 

Cook has recommended modernization of 
the city’s health and building codes, and as 
a most important tool, which Camden does 
not now have, a city zoning law. 

The ball has now been put in motion. 

Let us all help keep it rolling. 

The Courier-Post will try to do its part 
and as a public service offers its facilities 
and any advice it can give to organizations, 
businesses, or individuals wishing actively to 
participate, 


The Stake in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star for April 5, 1954; 

THE STAKE IN INDOCHINA 

There are encouraging signs that the hu- 
man-wave attacks of the Communist Viet 
Minh forces are not going to crack the heroic 
defense of Dien Bien Phu. At any rate, 
despite long days and nights of the fiercest 
kind of sustained assault, that beleaguered 
fortress still appears to be firmly in the hands 
of the gallant French Union troops, and re- 
ports indicate that the enemy, even though 
he can be expected to strike again in full 
fury, has suffered so many casualties that 
he has reason to doubt the wisdom of con- 
tinuing the battle. 

Militarily speaking, the battle itself does 
not involve a major strategic prize. Polit- 
ically and psychologically, however, it is an 
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event of great significance. For the Com- 
munists have gone all out in it as a prelude 
to the Geneva Conference scheduled to begin 
on April 26. Their main objective has been 
to seize Dien Bien Phu in time to give Pei- 
ping and Moscow an extra-special bargaining 
polnt at that conference. By the same token, 
they have been seeking, through this still 
unsuccessful bid for a prestige victory, to 
create enough distress and depression among 
the people of France to force the Laniel gov- 
ernment into a program of appeasement 
abandoning Indochina. 

But the defending forces have held fast in 
& way that promises not only to deny Dien 
Bien Phu to the Communists but also to 
inspire and lift up the morale of the French 
people to such an extent that there will be. 
no disposition at Geneva to yield important 
ground to the Peiping-Moscow axis. More 
than that, these splendid troops, with their 
great skill and do-or-die courage, are 
demonstrating to the free world—not merely 
to France and the Associated States of Laos, 
Cambodia and Viet Nam—that Indochina 
can be saved from being dragged behind 
the Iron Curtain if the will to save it does 
not weaken. They have set a 
example in that sense—an example that 
should stiffen the spine of anybody inclined 
to despair of stopping the Red tide in south- 
east Asia. 

That tide, of course, may yet overrun Dien 
Bien Phu, and it is capable of engulfing the 
whole of Indochina. But it can be prevented 
from doing that. It can be stopped. It can 
be contained and rolled back. For it is far 
from being invincible, and if the free nations 
most concerned hold together against it with 
enough decisiveness and on time—not on a 
too-little-too-late basis—it can be walled off 
from southeast Asia. Secretary of State 
Dulles has not defined the united action he 
has advocated to guard against the danger, 
but there can be no doubt, as he has said, 
that the risks involved in such action, 
though they might be serious, “are far less 
than those that will face us a few years 
from now if we dare not be resolute today.” 

The French Union troops at Dien Bien Phu 
are displaying the type of resolution that is 
needed for the long pull. Without such 
resolution, the free world can hardly hope to 
save Indochina, and if Indochina falls, then 
in due course so will Burma, Thailand, and 
Malaya. And from there Peiping and Moscow 
would be in a position to dominate Indo- 
nesia and eventually Pakistan and India, 
What is at stake, therefore, is one of the 
greatest of the globe's strategic areas—an 
area of vital importance militarily, politi- 
cally, and economically. To let the Com- 
munists win it would be to let them win one 
of the most portentous victories in history. 


Results of Agricultural Poll, First Con- 
gressional District, Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I conducted a poll 
among rural box holders on questions 
relating to the problems of the farmers 
within my congressional district. I am 
inserting herewith first the questions 
and answers of the farmers in Green and 
Rock counties and secondly the counties 
of Kenosha, Racine, and Walworth: 
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Results of agricullural poll in Green and Rock Counties 


. Should large farm surpluses be sold at a loss? r n ..emenun inune mennnnnMam a 
Doy you favor acreage allotments and contro » 
. De you prefer to operate your furm in your own way?.. 
Do you favor the present sofl-conservation program? 
Should conservation be handed by the farmer alone? 
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Do you favor a 100 percent parity program?__.-_-- 
Do you disapprove of any parity program? 


. Do you approve of a rig 


SPINE psa 


Do you favor à 99 percent parity program 


support program ...------ 
19, Do you favor a floxible support program? 1 TS 
11. De you think the Commodity Credit Corporation is helping the farmers? 
12. Is bank credit avaliable ss you need it?: 


13. Will good farm management insure s fair return? ?: 159 
14. Will rigid price supports eroate bigger farm surhiuses: 238 
Results of agricultural poll in Kenosha, Racine, and Walworth Counties 
Walworth 
Yes No 
1. Do you favor a price-support programm «„ BRO 172 
2. Do you think It should be 90 percent of parity. 323 2⁄4 
3. Do you think it shoukl be 100 percent of purity. 122 4179 
4. Do you think It should be 75 percent of purity.. 115 ATR 
& Are you fora fleaibie support program 3K5 276 
4. Are you fora rigid support program. _.......-----..-.------ 226 428 
7. Do you think a rigid support program will create bigger 
arm surpluses? - .__..-.---.-.----------------------------- 407 261 
8. Will good farm management insure a fair return on your 
K ² A cee ho nde et newneesananeans 522 152 
9. Are you for Government acreage controls? 208 508 
10, Are you for soil-conservation pa: — Sed 5 * 356 374 
11. Do you think Benson's order reducing price supports will 
increase milk production? __._..............-..--------.-- 377 335 
12. Are you a member of a farm organization n- 478 279 


Mr. Speaker, the attitude of my farm- 
ers seems fairly well revealed in the 
above tabulations. The poll was most 
interesting and many of my constituents 
have written personal letters expressing 
their views in addition to indicating their 
answers to the questionnaires, 


Death or Life Imprisonment for Dope 
Peddlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, April 2, 1954, I introduced H. R. 8700 
to increase drastically the criminal pen- 
alties imposed for the sale of narcotics 
to persons under 21 years of age. 

This bill aims at the very heart of the 
whole treachefous narcotics problem. 
If we can set up a system of effective 
legal restraints which will check the 
rapidly increasing teen-age traffic, there 
is promise that we may be successful in 
stopping the traffic entirely. If there 
are no new recruits from the teen-age 
group, the narcotics menace will even- 
tually die. 

All of our experience proves that the 
imposition of more sever criminal pen- 
alties is the only effective solution of 
the narcotics problem. The average 
sentence given dope peddlers in our Fed- 
eral courts recently has been imprison- 
ment for 18 months. 


Under existing law, the maximum pen- 
alty for the illegal import or sale of nar- 


cotic drugs is a fine of $2,000 and 5 years’ 
imprisonment, for the first offense. For 
the second offense, the maximum pen- 
alty is a $2,000 fine and 10 years’ im- 
prisonment; and for the third offense; 
a $2,000 fine and 20 years’ imprisonment. 

My bill provides that in convictions 
involving the sale of narcotics to indi- 
viduals under 21 years of age, the man- 
datory sentences shall be death or im- 
prisonment for life. 

The mandatory sentences of death or 
imprisonment for life will prove power- 
ful deterrents to the flourishing teen- 
age narcotic traffic, 


It is true that the apprehension of nar- 
cotics violators is primarily a local po- 
lice problem. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only the Federal authority can 
control imports of and interstate traffic 
in illegal drugs. The whole problem, 
therefore, is one for joint action by Fed- 
eral and local authorities. 

Gangsters and racketeers have now 
built up their most lucrative syndicates 
in the illicit traffic of drugs. As the 
inereased pressure of local law enforce- 
ment has driven these gangster organ- 
izations out of gambling and the oper- 
ation of slot machines, the syndicates 
have turned more and more to the nar- 
cotics field. 

We cannot deal with this problem by 
attempting to shroud the ugly facts in 
secrecy. Our young people are entitled 
to learn from the most reputable sources 
in Government the truth about this evil 
trafic. Today in our large cities, many 
youngsters first learn about drugs from 
other minors who are addicts or from 
the back-alley peddlers. This is the 
principal reason why so many minors are 
tempted to experiment with narcotics, 
being totally unaware of the tragic dan- 
gers involved and that they are taking 
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the first fatal step toward self-destruc- 
tion. 

All scientific evidence demonstrates 
that drug addiction is extremely diffi- 
cult to cure. The solution of the prob- 
lem is not in public clinics and cures, 
although they are accomplishing won- 
ders. To protect the welfare and save 
the lives of our minors, we must stop 
the traffic. The illegal sale of narcotics 
pays enormous profits to the lowest type 
of the criminal: the peddler who, in his 
greed for monetary gain, cares not for 
the wreckage of human lives. No pen- 
alty is too severe for a criminal of this 
character. 

The terrible blight of world commu- 
nism has aggravated the narcotics prob- 
lem in the United States recently. Dur- 
ing the last 3 or 4 years, Moscow has 
been systematically developing and en- 
couraging opium-poppy production 
throughout the Orient. Communist- 
controlled areas in Asia now produce 40 
times the amount of opium that is 
needed for the world’s legitimate me- 
dicinal needs. Godless communism is 
the very seed from which this frightful 
traffic has spread to cover the whole 
world. Opium exports now are major 
items in the Kremlin's balance sheet 
of foreign trade. 

On March 27, 1951, Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger, of the Treasury 
Narcotic Bureau, told the Senate Crime 
Committee: 

A disturbing matter now ts that Chinese 
Communists have offered for sale 500 tons 
of opium on the world market. 


That was the picture 3 years ago, 
when Moscow first launched her new 
world plan for systematically expand- 
ing the narcotics trade. Will world 
communism be duly cited before the 
United Nations for this shameful act 
of international gangsterism? 

On Tuesday, January 19, 1954, Mr. 
Anslinger testified before a House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that Red 
China was dumping 200 tons of raw 
opium into this country every year. 

Notice this startling colloquy between 
Congressman CANFIELD, chairman of the 
subcommittee, and Mr. Anslinger: 

Mr. CANFIELD. Doctor Anslinger, I believe 
that I read somewhere recently, possibly in 
your book, a statement by you or by your 
collaborating author to the effect that opium 
and its derivatives have been used as a war 
weapon for centurles. Is that not true? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. CANFIELD. By one nation to weaken the 
resistance of another? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. That is a historical fact. 
In the Genocide Convention, about which 
there is so much controversy, you can find 
that narcotics have been covered where it 
is used to weaken or destroy populations. 


Official trade reports from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reveal that, during 
1952, the Chinese Communists” earned 
about $70 million from illicit drug traffic 
in the United States. Of this sum, about 
$30 million went to the Red coffers in 
Peiping, with the balance of $40 million 
being spent to sustain Communist activi- 
ties in the United States and throughout 
Latin America, 

Special trade missions of Chinese 
Communists have been sent to the 
United States in recent years to promote 
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the drug traffic: To develop new outlets, 
to improve and perfect smuggling rou- 
tines at our principal ports, and to ar- 
Tange the necessary black-market for- 
tign-exchange transactions to funnel 
the drug profits to the Communist coffers 
in Moscow and Peiping. This whole op- 
eration has become known to our Nar- 
Cotics Bureau as a special aspect of the 
Cold war: Heroin warfare. 

Mr. Speaker, the narcotic traffic is a 
Vicious commercial racket which thrives 
on the slow murder of its victims, It is, 
therefore, a natural instrument of Com- 
munist policy in Moscow—for commu- 
nism is death to all honor, and decency, 
and probity. 

As recently as 1946, only 3 percent of 
the addicts admitted to the United 
States narcotic hospitals were teen- 
agers. But, by 1951, teen-agers made up 
18 percent of all admissions to these 
Same hospitals. That is from the testi- 
Money of Harry J. Anslinger, Commis- 
Sioner of the Narcotics Bureau in the 
Department of the Treasury. It tells 
the whole sordid and heartbreaking 
story, A 

In the 5 years prior to 1951, there were 
only 85 cases of teen-age narcotic addic- 
tion admitted to New York City hospi- 
tals. But, in 10 months of 1951, there 
were 340 teen-age admissions in these 
Same hospitals. 

During the entire year 1950, there 
Were 252 juvenile commitments in New 
York City on narcotic charges. During 
the first 10 months of 1951, the teen-age 
narcotic commitments in New York City 
were 474—almost double the previous 
annual rate of teen-age commitments, 

The youngster, once enslaved by the 
narcotics habit, must spend from $6 to 
$14 a day to supply his needs. This 
abnormal call for money gradually 
forces the addict into every avenue of 
crime. 

And why does this teen-age traffic 
flourish? Let me answer in the testi- 
mony of Commissioner Anslinger: 

The main reason that narcotic trafficking 
and consequent addiction flourishes in cer- 
tain districts is because the peddlers of nar- 
Cotic drugs are lightly dealt with by the 
Courts. In districts where these peddiers get 
heavy sentences you do not find much traf- 
ficking. We make 5,000 arrests in a year, 
and by the time we process the cases and 
Start another campaign, the first violators 
are back in business. Nearly all these ped- 
Glers have had 2 or 3 convictions. If they 
would get a minimum of 5 years for the 
second offense, and 10 years for the third, 
conditions would be immeasurably improved. 


One of the alarming aspects of this 
spreading traffic among minors is that, 
in time, each new addict will solicit and 
encourage an average of five acquaint- 
ances to travel down this hard path, 
from which, for many, there is no way 
back. 

As the youngster’s appetite grows, he 
needs more and more money to supply 
his daily needs. He often gets it by be- 
coming a “pusher” for the dope ring— 
a commission agent paid a percentage 
on his sales to new users inveigled into 
the illicit market. 

As one experienced police officer testi- 
fied in the Washington hearings: 
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The new addict will always try to make 
more addicts. I know boy who even tried 
to make his father an addict, just to be sure 
he had another customer. 


Thanks to the energetic and devoted 
work of Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins, direc- 
tor of the Illinois Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau, my own State of Illinois has al- 
ready launched an effective program to 
keep the dope peddler and the “pusher” 
off the streets. 

No other American in recent years 
has done more than has Dr. Higgins 
in arousing the Nation to the spreading 
dangers of the narcotic traffic. She has, 
through lectures, testimony before con- 
gressional committees, and radio and 
television programs, made the entire Na- 
tion aware of the terrible social impli- 
cations of the narcotic menace. The 
wholesale destruction of young lives by 
the use of drugs has been appreciably 
reduced through her persistent cam- 
paign of education. When all mothers 
and fathers are fully apprised and 
alerted, there will be real vigilance to 
prevent the increase of teen-age nar- 
cotic traffic. 

I wish to take this occasion to express 
my sincere appreciation to Dr. Higgins, 
and to commend her on her intelligent 
and devoted crusade to protect the young 
people of our Nation. I feel sure that 
every mother and father in the Nation 
will join me in offering thanks to God for 
her and other officials and citizens who 
are carrying on this vital work. 

Dr. Higgins received her master's de- 
gree in social work and an honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. She had been a police- 
woman for 16 years, and was a social 
worker for 3 years prior to that. Dr. 
Higgins has made an average of 250 
speeches on the dope menace every year 
since 1949. She has lectured in 50 cities 
throughout the country. She appeared 
before the Kefauver committee when it 
was considering the dope peril in 1950. 
She appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee subcommittee that 
was considering the Boggs bill, which 
subsequently passed the Congress. The 
Boges law stiffened jail sentences for 
dope peddlers. 

Dr. Higgins made such vigorous rep- 
resentations before the State Legislature 
at Springfield, III., that dope peddling 
was changed from a misdemeanor to a 
felony. When she became director of 
the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
the State law provided penalties of less 
than 1 year for the the illicit sale of nar- 
cotics. Dr. Higgins was instrumental in 
changing that to 1 to 5 years for an 
ordinary sale of dope, and 1 year to life 
for selling to a minor. That was in 
1951. In 1953, due principally to the 
efforts of Dr. Higgins, the Illinois law 
was changed to provide a penalty of 2 
years to life for any sale of dope. 

In her first few years as Director of 
the Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau, 
Dr. Higgins was faced with the fact that 
Chicago had between 100 and 150 juve- 
nile drug addicts each year. In Chicago 
juveniles are boys under 17 and girls 
under 18. The number of dope addicts 
between 18 and 21 was running at the 
rate of 2,000 to 3,000 a year. Dr. Hig- 
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gins arranged to have all dope addicts 
brought to one court when arrested. 
Later, at her suggestion, the narcotics 
court was created by order of Chief Jus- 
tice Scheffler, and it is the only court of 
its kind in the world. 

The Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau 
was responsible for the reorganization 
of the Chicago police narcotics squad, 
as well as its procedure. From a 5-man 
squad, the dope detail has been increased 
to 40 men. 

On this pressing and urgent narcotics 
Problem among teen-agers, we know 
that we are dealing with ruthless gang- 
sterism, both on the world level and in 
the dark alleys of our city slums. We 
must cope with this gangsterism real- 
istically. We must fix the penalty to fit 
the crime. We must make it known in 
every phase of the narcotics racket the 
“crime does not pay.” 

If we will do that—vigorously, con- 
sistently, with real determination and 
purpose—we can protect our youngsters 
from this terrible blight. At the same 
time, we can weaken the arm of world- 
wrecking communism by drying up the 
greatest source of its bloody and im- 
moral revenues. 

If we are to protect our children—the 
future citizens of America—we must 
make the penalties for selling dope to 
them so drastic that there can be no 
doubt that we mean business. 

The law, as it now stands, means little 
more to most violators than a slap on the 
wrist. It is time to stop heeding the 
bleeding hearts and sob sisters, and to 
solve this problem by enacting a strong 
law. With a penalty of at least life im- 
prisonment facing this element of our 
society, the sales of dope to our children 
would soon cease. 


Nuggets in the Sky 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found many interesting and instructive 
articles in the Pegasus magazine of the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
I think they are to be complimented for 
the high standard they have achieved. 
However, it is not my purpose to address 
myself to that subject at this time. I 
should like, rather, to call attention to 
the article Nuggets in the Sky, which ap- 
peared in the issue for March of this 
year. This article tells the story, and 
the problems, of the feeder airlines of 
this country. 

I know that the feeder airline system 
has been most important in western 
Colorado and I recommend this article 
to those who have an interest in these 
small but dynamic enterprises: 

NUGGETS IN THE SKY 
(By Charles Jay) 

Now, just take a look at the youngster. 

Only 8 years old and fitting around making 
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muscles like the big boys, already. And the 
king-sized brothers aren't sneering. For our 
figurative Shorty is a mighty good little pal 
who is proving himself as useful as a bung 
starter in an enthusiastic saloon debate. 
Forty-eight millions of dollars of income in 
1 year isn't small change. 

Our Shorty bears up under the dignified 
title, “Local Service Airlines.” That desig- 
nation was picked when the little guys them- 
selves got tired of being labeled as “feeders” 
for the giant transcontinental airlines. 
There have been short-haul systems, some- 
times a one-plane, one-pilot system, since 
the days when a short haul was a long trip. 

The present transcontinental and trans- 
ocean behemoths of the skies were Shorties 
themselves not too long ago. But the cur- 
rent flock of local service lines, regularly 
scheduled and carefully nurtured by a watch- 
ful Government, were little more than a sur- 
plus gleam in a war-weary pilot's eye until 
1945. ‘There are 14 local service airlines at 
work today. They are not to be confused 
with the charter, the nonsked, and the purely 
cargo outfits. Local service planes, all but 
a few of them DC-3's, haul passengers, mail, 
express and freight, just as do the big lines. 

These newcomers in the airline business 
now have developed to the point where they 
work in and out of more than 330 cities and 
towns with a total population of 43,300,000. 

And for 4,232,143 citizens of these United 
States living in 188 small cities and towns, 
the local service people provide the only reg- 
ular, scheduled air transportation—a com- 
munication system which is recognized as a 
must for the sturdy economic development of 
a community today. It's got to the point 
where a town without an airport is as lone- 
some as black-eyed peas without sowbelly. 
That airport then begins to exhibit its real 
worth when a scheduled airline drops in for 
@ permanent landing. The records prove it. 
Shorty went prospecting and found there is 
many a golden nugget left in the skies and 
the Nation's travelers await their wings im- 
patiently. 

Business of the local service lines has 
zoomed like the stock of a Canadian uranium 
mine; but this is sound business, not based 
on any war emergency, not depending on 
great governmental expenditures for defense. 
The possibilities for growth appear almost 
unlimited. And this new field of oppor- 
tunity offers chances for a good return on 
venture capital. 

There are, of course, problems to meet and 
some are of serious proportions, Shorty is 
carrying a man-sized load, but he is suffer- 
ing the growing pains of any adolescent. 
Some of them are demanding a relatively 
quick cure. The man, or men, with guts, 
vision and determination to come up with 
that cure—and certainly it will be found— 
won't be worrying much about the price of 
tomorrow's breakfast. 

Because a lot of people have casually come 
to take the local service lines for granted, 
and because not too many outside the busi- 
ness know the scope of the development, 
it is our purpose to take a look at the local 
service lines, what they have done and where 
they go from here. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board officially re- 
gards the short-haul system as an experl- 
ment intended to “round out a sound air- 
transportation plan for domestic United 
States.“ The airlines themselves have been 
given temporary certificates since 1945. 
Most of them have been flying for 5 years 
or less. While the lines are strictly for short 
fights, that doesn’t mean that any one of 
them may not have an extended, carefully 
blocked-out network of routes which may 
lace through 6 or 10 States. 

At more than 140 points, by the most re- 
cent count, the lines make connections with 
the long service routes, an item which has 
proved mutually profitable. It also enables 
@ citizen to ship himself, his letter, or a 
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chunk of freight swiftly and all the way by 
air from Seattle or New York to Borger, Tex., 
if anybody wants to go there. You won't 
find Borger listed as a stop on American, 
TWA, or United, either. 

For the record, here are the 14 segments of 
the network which if ever abandoned as an 
experiment would now find scores of towns 
and cities screaming to their Congressmen 
for good, quick help: Allegheny, Bonanza, 
Central, North Central, Frontier, Lake Cen- 
tral, Mohawk, Ozark, Piedmont, Pioneer, 
Southern, Southwest, Trans-Texas, West 
Coast. 

The average hop on the local service lines 
ranges from 443 to 87.3 miles. One of the 
lines has 8 flights which are less than half 
an hour each, and 4 of these are so short it's 
hardly worth while hauling up the landing 
gear. But they are in a heavily traveled 
area, linking a series of important indus- 
trial centers, as well as making connections 
with several major trunk lines. It has 
reached the point where an executive can 
get down to Washington and see his Con- 
gressman as fast as he used to be able to 
get a telephone call through. 

CAB's big experiment got off to a slow 
start in 1945, but it took only 4 years to 
hit what some of the customers back in the 
brush call serious money. The last of the 
14 systems currently at work inaugurated 
service in 1950. 

From just about the date the first A- bomb 
blew Hiroshima out of Japan, to the end 
of 1945, some 4,452 passengers bought local 
Service aifline tickets in the United States. 
They were flown 1,312,000 passenger miles. 
The fledglings in this year of birth flew 
74,510 airmail ton-milles, 11,482 express ton- 
miles, and no freight. 

Other operators had been getting ready as 
fast as planes could be found for civilian 
purposes, routes worked out and certificates 
O. K.'d. by the CAB, They liked pie in 
the sky and were set to begin weaving the 
net which like a spider’s web today covers 
45 States. And enthusiastic business and 
professional men, in a hurry to get back 
to at least a semipeacetime economy, started 
pitching handsful of that green folding stuff 
into the airborne electric fan. Revenue pas- 
sengers in 1946 totaled 25,118. 

Then look what happened when Shorty 
really got his wings off the little 3,500-foot 
landing strips and whipped the DC-3’s over 
the countryside. There were 235,585 rey- 
enue passengers in 1947 and by 1949 the 
figure had leaped to 683,811 and was still 
soaring. The total paid passengers list in 
1952 had climbed steadily and swiftly to 
1,736,388 and in 1953 topped the 2 million 
Persons mark. 

Records regarding other items are equal- 
ly revealing. Airmail had skyrocketed to 
893,057 ton-miles In 1952, while express ton 
mileage was 866,526, and freight ton mileage, 
only 25 in 1946, totaled 1,081,319. 

These are the tell-tale facts racked up by 
14 local service lines, flying a maximum of 
about 150 airplanes, faithfully carrying a top 
load of 24 passengers and a chunk of mail, 
express and all manner of freight. 

Passenger revenues of the locals have 
jumped in proportion to the $23 million 
mark—actual passenger revenues in 1946 
were $314,638 and in 1952, $19,171,798. Es- 
timates for 1953 put it at $23,329,000. 

As has been the history of all major trans- 
portation systems in this country, Govern- 
ment assistance has played a major part in 
the nourishment and growth of the local 
service lines, During these formative years, 
the mail pay and subsidy for the local serv- 
ice lade has increased from $1,558,614 in 1946 
to more than $20 million in 1952 and $23,- 
832,000 estimated in 1953. But, then, indica- 
tive of a trend in free enterprise, income 
Trom express and freight in the same period 
rose from $13,008 to $593,661. It all adds up 
to $42,537,500 operating revenue in 1952 
and an estimated $48,350,000 in the year 1953. 
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If a business can produce such develop- 
ment in less than 8 years, who's to fix a 
ceiling on prospects from a potential 43 mil- 
lion customers? 

Perhaps the most significant piece of sta- 
tistics from the standpoint of private owner- 
ship can be found in the fact that the mail 
pay and subsidy comprised 80.71 percent of 
the total revenue in 1946 and this had been 
whittled downward steadily to 50.70 per- 
cent in 1952. In only two cases that year 
did the mail pay and subsidy exceed $2 mil- 
lion and five of the feeders made more 
money from passengers than from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Alot of the customers accustomed to rid- 
ing a DC-6 or a Constellation who may be 
prone to sneer at the pokey little DC-3’s 
unless they want to get to Cortez, Colo. 
fast—seem to forget that the big trunk lines 
had growing pains themselves only a few 
years ago and required more than a trifling 
bit of assistance from Washington before 
finally expanding into huge and profitable 
transcontinental and intercontinental sys- 
tems. ; 

Take the first two lines of the alphabetical 
list as a comparison: American for the 
trunks and Allegheny for the locals. As 
recently as 1936, American received $2,289,414 
in mall revenue (from the Government) and 
this was 34.5 percent of the line's total in- 
come. Allegheny, which began flying in 1949, 
had mail pay of $1,944,820 in 1952—about 
$200,000 more than 50 percent of the entire 
revenue, and this in spite of inflation and 
lowered passenger fares. The 5 percent of 
total income received by American today in- 
dicates the pattern which may be antici- 
pated. 

These big systems which even now 
threaten to use jets and get a New Yorker ta 
San Francisco in less time that it takes to 
get from his office to Idlewild Airport weren’t 
always giants. They came up the hard way. 

It is interesting to note the dollar relation- 
ship between the local service short haulers 
and the trunks. In 1952, the locals carried 
to the trunk lines passengers who then 
bought $19,150,590 worth of tickets for more 
distant places. The big jump in interairline 
traffic has come within the last 2 years, an 
item which would tend to prove you can't 
keep em down on the farm once they've 
learned to fly. 

With these rosy records nailed up for pub- 
lic Inspection, let’s take a look at the prob- 
lems worrying the locals. Some of them are 
those shared by all growing boys. The more 
serious apply only to the local service wing- 
men and these operators are searching des- 
perately for the solution. f 

First in line, perhaps, is the Congress which 
keeps a vigilant eye on matters of interstate 
commerce, communication, and service and 
particularly on an industry which might well 
have a key function in national defense. No 
one would deny that the established airlines 
of 1941 were vital to the Nation in meeting 
the shock of war. 

Congress, in the final sense, controls the 
funds for the subsidy and possibly, through 
expenditures for military airpower, the de- 
velopment of engines and planes, safety re- 
sources and requirements essential for 8 
sound civilian industry, 

The Congress created CAB and defined its 
powers which include, virtually, life and 
death authority over the airways. 

It is the CAB, then, which under existing 
laws controls the mail subsidies for individ- 
ual airlines. 

Now, it seems scarcely necessary to say the 
biggest single ailment and worry of almost 
everybody but Robert R. Young is money. 
CAB and the local service lines have a mu- 
tual problem here. Seeking to move cau- 
tiously toward the building of the best air- 
ways system which can be devised, the Gov- 
ernment agency still considers the short 
haulers an experiment, and continues to is- 
sue operating certificates on a temporary 
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basis of 3 to 7 years. The lines, of course, 
have in most cases become so essential to 
the communities they serve they could not 
be abandoned. 

But anything involving large investments, 
such as aviation, created on a temporary 
certificate, has a tendency to make a banker 
head for the bushes. Few people with any 
really heavy cash are going to hurry up and 
dump it into a company whose certificate 
for existence expires next year and might 
not be renewed. Dr. Boothby's Queen of 
Sheba Snake Oll would be a better buy at 
six bits a bottle. 

Without large investments, the locals can't 
improve their services and can’t expand oper- 
ations, both of which might help reduce 
costs and help them edge steadily away 
from the subsidy they would like to be able 
to drop sometime in the future. 

A case in point is the search by all the 
locals for a new aircraft to replace the DC-3, 
a venerable and dependable trooper. Some 
of those concerned think the replacement 
is the major cure for many of Shorty’s pains, 

Testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee looking into such matters, Donald W. 
Nyrop, former chairman of the CAB and now 
a counsel for the local service lines, said: 

“The only real answer to the local service 
problem is a new and more efficient air- 

e” 

- The DC-3 is considered too slow and costs 
too much to operate. Douglas doesn’t build 
the plane any more and spare parts, some- 
times hard to find, have tripled and quad- 
rupied the cost in the last 2 years. This, 
of course, is because the surpluses from 
World War II have been used up and mili- 
tary requirements were stepped up heavily 
by the Korean war. 

As recently as 1950, a feeder company could 
get a Pratt & Whitney engine cylinder for 
$17.50. In 1953, the same cylinder cost $60. 
Frontier Airlines, running from Montana 
south to the border, ran a check on cost of 
spares with startling results. Frontier used 
up an average of 240 cylinders a year and 
the annual cost from 1947 through 1950 was 
$4,200. The cost for the same number of 
cylinders in 1953 was $14,400, an increase 
of 343 percent. The cost of crankshafts went 
up as much as 533 percent. 

Consensus seems to be that the local sery- 
ice lines would have to pay about $450,000 
per plane for a modern aircraft, efficiently 
designed for the short-haul business. 

At the moment, none of the small airlines 
are in any position to buy a raft of new 
planes at those prices without new private 
or Government aid. n 

And no manufacturer would want to tool 
up and turn out the dream aircraft without 
the guaranty of a substantial and continu- 
ing sale. 

It's a sad deadlock everybody would like 
to see broken. But how? The local service 
lines have been trying to do better for them- 
selves. In mid-1952, Pioneer Airlines tried 
to substitute the larger, faster Martin 202 
for the DC-3. Pioneer would have needed 
more than twice its allotted mail pay to 
swing the deal. The CAB turned it down on 
the ground that the increased subsidy was 
not justified and heid that the Martin 202 
“was not designed to meet the economic or 
Operational problems of a local air service 
system but was tailored to trunkline require- 
ments.” 

As recently as May of 1952, the local service 
lines through a single spokesman were ask- 
ing Congress to lay off interference until the 
little companies had a chance to work out 
their own equipment solution. This could 
change and there's a bill before Congress 
now to change it. 

Over the last 10 years, a number of aircraft 
companies have tried to come up with plans 
for an airplane to fit the local service air- 
line need. However, the economics of air- 
craft manufacture are such that tooling up 
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for production isn't easy unless there is a 
market for enough planes to write off the 
cost of design and tooling and make it pos- 
Bible to sell the plane at some reasonable 
number of dollars. That market is higher 
than the 150 planes operated by the small 
lines, and that means a many-million dollar 
gamble. Looking back at millions lost build- 
ing bigger transports just after World War II. 
the aircraft boys take two good looks and 
shudder. 

One promising solution is the project of 
Fairchild and the Fokker people in Holland. 
Fokker now is building two prototypes of a 
local-service transport called the Friend- 
ship. With an eye across the Atlantic, they 
are being built to American standards and 
the instruments are American. American 
pilots have looked over the cockpit arrange- 
ments, so that there would be few problems 
in fitting ALPA pants into the seats and 
fastening ALPA eyes on the right instru- 
ment. Lower costs in Holland make the first 
cost somewhere in the reasonable range. 
Later, it might be bult here if enough 
people want it. With several British planes 
going along, too, this is the only active proj- 
ect in sight today, and the only one with an 
American company looking over the shoulder. 

Far more than the production of a new 
type of aircraft is wrapped up in the future 
of the local service lines, of course. Expan- 
sion of routes, the improvement of service, 
the all-important relationship between the 
companies and the cities they serve, are 
factors, 

But adequate financial support and effi- 
cient operation with a properly designed air- 
craft are two key problems so entwined as 
to be inseparable. 

Perhaps one new plane alone is not the 
answer to replacement of the DC-3. Might 
be the short lines need two types, one for 
the quickie 20-30-minute hops and another 
for the great big long trips of 150 to 200 
miles. 

Certainly the helicopter is going to enter 
the picture in the territory near the large 
cities. A commuter-type service to a down-- 
town heliport would eliminate the time-con- 
suming bus or taxi ride to the conventional 
airport, an annoying trip which works 
against local air service in some instances. 

The Nation's high speed production capac- 
ity built for national defense—rather, that 
is, rebuilt after start of the Korean war— 
soon will level off. There will be materials, 
labor, plant capacity and, somewhere, financ- 
ing for civilian use—and s readymade $65 
million to $100 million market. 

The challenge to, and opportunity for, in- 
genuity and courage is clear, and somebody 
is going to make a fast buck playing footsie 
with the locals. 


Award by Times Square Club to Dr. 
Samuel Miller Brownell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on March 
28 the Times Square Club of New York 
City, an outstanding organization com- 
posed of Master Masons at present or 
formerly with the New York Times, con- 
ferred its fifth annual education award 
on Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell. Dr. 
Brownell’s distinguished career in Amer- 
ican education is widely known. Today, 
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he is continuing his splendid work in the 

cause of education as United States Com- 

missioner of Education, a post to which 
he was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of Commissioner Brownell’s address 
delivered on this occasion, together with 
a message of greeting from Hon. Thomas 
E, Dewey, Governor of New York State, 
to Commissioner Brownell; the text of 
the remarks made by Theodore Fred 
Kuper in presenting Dr. Samuel Miller 
Brownell to the Times Square Club; and 
the text of remarks of Dr. Benjamin 
Fine in presenting the Times Square Club 
award to Dr. Brownell. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C., AT TIMES 
Square CLues, No, 1034, FOLLOWING ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO. 
American EpucaTion, New Tonk Crry, 
Mancu 28, 1954 


These are days when we can very properly 
feel sober about the problems of education 
which confront this Nation. Rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of pupils are coming to the 
schools. They are pressing and will press 
for space and for competent instruction in 
added numbers now and as far ahead as we 
can predict. We see present shortages in 
buildings, and of prepared teachers. Sober- 
ing as the prospect is, we can also see it as 
a great challenge to the interest, ingenuity, 
and cooperative effort of lay citizens and 
educators. 

Many have been emphasizing the prob- 
lems, the shortcomings, and the criticisms of 
American education in order to rouse citizens 
of this Nation to greater action. I myself 
have done so, and I shal] continue to do so 
because the security and well-being of the 
Nation requires that the citizens act prompt- 
ly and effectively to improve education. 
But at the same time, I wonder if we do not 
neglect to point out an equally important 
part of the panorama. 

We tend, I think, to be too often taken up 
with the shortcomings of education and to 
fail to see the strengths of our schools and 
colleges. ‘Today, I should like to look at that 
part of the record. It will give us encourage- 
ment and hope as well as zest—I feel sure 
to continue to fight the good fight for even 
better opportunities for the youth of our 
land in the days, months, and years ahead. 

One of the most thrilling facts about edu- 
cation in America is the number of American 
youth who have school opportunities. Our 
schools and colleges, both public and inde- 
pendent, enroll almost 37 million students, 
almost a quarter of the total population. 
We spend for this education roughly between 
8 and 9 billion dollars a year. The signifi- 
cance here lies, not so much in the numbers, 
as in the meaning which attaches to the 
numbers, 

Sociological research shows that the best 
single -way youth can upgrade his social 
status, the best chance that he has to achieve 
the promise of individual advancement is 
through education. The extent of educa- 
tional opportunity is thus one measure of 
America’s achievement in reaching the goal 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Another wonder and the glory of our edu- 
cational achievement is that it has developed 
by and through the people’s own efforts, 

Education is the best single testimonial I 
know to the vision, the energy, and the un- 
selfishness of the American citizen. For it 
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is the citizens who have made education what 
it is through their local boards and educa- 
tional bodies, be they public, private, re- 
ligious, or secular. Education has not been 
advanced by governmental fiat. 

The remarkable diversity of the sources of 
support for our schools and colleges is an- 
other aspect of education which proves the 
strength of the often maligned democratic 
way. Consider some of the sources: Local, 
State, and Federal Government, religious 
groups, charitable organizations, individuals, 
foundations, and corporations. Consider 
also the sacrifices of parents who have sup- 
ported their children in years of schooling 
beyond the time when the youth could have 
been self-supporting” or contributing to 
family income. 

Having in mind, then, the scope of the 
educational enterprise, the significance of 
education in terms of achieving the promise 
of our country, and the sources of its 
strength in citizen interest and diverse sup- 
port, let us review briefly some of the educa- 
tional developments, both qualitative and 
quantitative. 

Between 1930 and 1953, we reduced the 
number of our one-room schools from 
148,700 to 48,700. Likewise, through reor- 
ganization, the number of school districts 
has been reduced from 117,000 in 1939 to 
66,452 in 1953. 

American schools have greatly expanded 
their offerings to meet the Increased and 
changed needs of larger student bodies. In 
certain areas, there has been much greater 
growth than in others. Schools have 
doubled their offerings in science. They 
have added courses in consumer education, 
in driver education, and in safety education, 
They have greatly developed offerings in the 
social sciences. There are increased enroll- 
ments also in vocational courses. And this 
change has not reduced the numbers prepar- 
ing to enter college. The numbers. enrolled 
in the arts and sciences have increased from 
approximately 550,000 to 1,200,000 in the past 
20 years. Not everyone will agree that all 
such developments are sound, for many 
would insist on traditional disciplines for 
all, but the traditional disciplines are by no 
means disappearing. We should probably 
keep in mind that never in history has there 
been complete agreement as to what the 
specific goals of education should be. One 
part of our strength today lies in the very 
diversity of our purposes, and our cherished 
freedom to establish and maintain the kind 
of schools the citizens want. 

Another evidence that American educa- 
tion has extended its usefulness is indicated 
by a glance at the level of schooling differ- 
ent age groups have achieved. Those over 
65, for example, average 7.7 years of school 
completed. Those between 35 and 44, 99 
years completed, and those between 20 and 
24, 12.1 years. Such figures point to the 
increasing numbers in more recent years who 
have had more years in school. 

Paralleling the extension of schooling 
which is giving larger numbers of citizens 
more years of education is the improvement 
in the standards of teacher preparation. In 
1931, only 10 percent of the teachers in 
elementary schools held degrees. In 1953, 
67 percent held college degrees. In 1931, 
again, 50 percent of the teachers in second- 
ary schools held degrees. In 1953, the per- 
centage had almost doubled to 96 pércent. 
These statistics, interpreted realistically, 
point up the fact that the largest proportion 
of our teachers today are better prepared 
in the amounts and breadth of their educa- 
tion, to assume their responsibilities in the 
classroom, The preparation has its short- 
coming in many instances. However, for the 
most part, it has been specifically designed 
to give teachers an understanding, not only 
of how their students learn most effectively 
and of the subject matter to be taught, but 
it has also included a liberal arts-citizen- 
ship education as well. 
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No wonder that with better standards of 
teaching the holding power of schools and 
colleges is increasing slowly but surely. 
This holding power means that more stu- 
dents are remaining in school and develop- 
ing their abilities there rather than leaving 
school and college before their formal edu- 
cation is complete. Comparing 1925 and 1945 
we find that the situation changed drastical- 
ly. For each 1,000 fifth graders in 1945, 
590 instead of 316, graduated from high 
school, 265 instead of 112 entered college, 
and 150 instead of 57 earned bachelor’s or 
professional degrees. 

As the numbers of students going to school 
and as the years students spend in school 
have increased there has been an impressive 
development of the arts in America. Those 
interested in the cultural impact of the 
schools note the greatly increased sales of 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and crafts ma- 
terials, of musical instruments and of classi- 
cal records, and the growing numbers of 
Americans supporting museums and sym- 
phonies and attending concerts and Jec- 
tures, as having a close relationship to the 
inclusion of study in the arts in many 
schools. Those interested in science and 
technology, similarly, recognize the relation- 
ship between scientific and technological de- 
velopments and the expanded study of 
science in the schools and colleges. And 
those interested in the preservation and de- 
fense of the American heritage and security 
note that three times within a generation 
the products of American schools have re- 
sponded without hesitation to calls to de- 
fend the country. American youths have 
shown superior skill and adaptability in 
learning quickly how to produce and use 
complicated war machines. 

One other significant factor affecting the 
strength and improvement of the educa- 
tional system has been the steady and grow- 
ing interest of lay citizens, Parent-teacher 
groups have doubled their membership dur- 
ing the last few years, The number of citi- 
zen committees working on educational 
problems with local school boards and ad- 
ministrators has grown from fewer than 
1,000 in 1950 to more than 8,000 today. 
These groups have helped to raise faculty 
salaries, to Improve service conditions, and 
to strengthen the bases of citizen interest 
in education. Teacher salaries, for example, 
while still inadequate in many places, have 
risen from a national average of $1,420 in 
1930 to the present estimated average of 
$3,725. .Citizen contributions to education 
are increasing, and these increases point 
to a recognition of the importance citizens 
attach to education, In 1953, for example, 
they spent $500 million more than the year 
before. 

Looking over this panorama of progress 
as another school year draws to its close, 
we can take courage I think, by what we 
see. For the evidence shows that education 
in America is a growing, dynamic, immensely 
vital enterprise. It has shortcomings, to be 
sure; it faces serious challenges in the years 
ahead of us, as we all realize; but as we 
look ahead we can do so confidently, know- 
ing that we are not starting from dead cen- 
ter. The roots of our educational strength 
are planted firmly in citizen concern and 
responsibility at the local and regional ley- 
els. They are nourished by our heritage of 
freedom for education to develop as neces- 
sary in response to the needs of our Repub- 
lic. Who can question, with the evidence 
before us, the vigor of our educational sys- 
tem, and the promise it holds for an enlight- 
ened and humane tomorrow? 


Hon. THOMAS E. DEWEY, GOVERNOR OF THE 
- STATE or New YORK, GREETING ro Dr. SAM- 
UEL MILLER BROWNELL 
I am exceedingly pleased that you are 
to receive an award from the Times Square 
Club for outstanding services to American 
education. On behalf of the people of New 
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York, I congratulate you and I also con- 
gratulate.the club on its choice. 

It is most fitting that your luminous 
labors in this sphere receive such public 
recognition. Since the day when you were 
appointed, at the age of 21, to be principal 
of the Demonstration High School at State 
Teachers College in Nebraska, your activ- 
ities, ranging from Nebraska to our own 
Cornell University and from Harvard to Cali- 
fornia, have rendered your contribution to 
learning in the United States truly nation- 
wide. The school surveys and other papers 
you have written have made a lasting im- 
pression. 

There is no more important area in the 
public service of our country than that of 
education, to which you have dedicated your 
life, your energy, and your intellect. I am 
sure there is no man in the country better 
qualified than you for the high office to 
which President Eisenhower called you and 
which you have administered brilliantly and 
effectively. My very best personal wishes. 
THOMAS E. DEWEY, 


— 


THEODORE FreD Kuper, Counse., FASHION 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PRESENTING DR. 
SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL 
Members and friends of the Time Square 

Club are here today, because, we believe that 

the bulwark of liberty is universal educa- 

tion. . 
He who wrote for us the Declaration of 

Independence, the Statute for Religious 

Freedom, and our Bill of Rights, firmly be- 

lieved that our God-given right to life, 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, must 
be ever safeguarded by man's right to knowl- 
edge and his free use thereof. 

Thomas Jefferson devoted the greater part 
of his life to the cause of public education. 

We, too, must serve education, if we are 
to preserve our liberties against the forces 
of ignorance and despotism. 

For that service, we look forward with 
confidence to constructive leadership from 
our National Office of Education, which the 
President of the United States has entrusted 
to one who has unbounded faith in public 
education, in our teachers, and in the schools 
and colleges of America. 

In the spirit of that faith, we proudly 
present to you, Dr. Fine for our award, a 
distinguished American, a devoted teacher, 
an inspiring teacher of teachers, Dr. Samuel 
Miller Brownell, 


PRESENTATION OF AWARD TO Dr. SAMUEL MIL- 
LER BROWNELL BY DR. BENJAMIN FINE, EDU- 
CATION EDITOR, NEW YORK TIMES, CHAIRMAN, 
EDUCATION AWARD MEETING, TIMES SQUARE 
CLUB 


Dr. Brownell, honored guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, the Times Square Club has voted 
its fifth annual award to Dr. Brownell. 

We assure you that all of us and our 
friends are more than gratified; indeed, we 
are inspired in presenting this award to you. 

As I present it on behalf of the officers and 
members of our club, permit me to read the 
text to you and to all those assembled here: 

“Because of his consistent devotion to the 
cause of education and his passionate belief 
of democratic principles of our country, the 
Times Square Club, No. 1034, National League 
of Masonic Clubs, presents its fifth annual 
award for outstanding service to American 
education to Dr. Samuel Miller Brownell, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

“For many years professor of educational 
administration in Yale Graduate School of 
Education, and president of New Haven State 
Teachers College, Dr. Brownell has had a dis- 
tinguished career in American education. 

“A native of Peru, Nebr., and a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska, the Commis- 
sioner holds advanced degrees from Yale 
University and honorary degrees from many 
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other institutions. His background and ex- 
perience include active participation in edu- 
cational affairs beyond the classroom. 

“A life member of the National Education 
Association, Dr. Brownell has through his in- 
spiring leadership, his talented mind, and his 
boundless courage been a valuable force for 
an improved educational program on all 
levels. 

“Dr. Brownell exemplifies all that is best in 
the democratic way of life. He has dedicated 
his life to the cause of our youth and the 
welfare of citizens generally. 

“He has given leadership to both private 
and public education. Deeply coricerned 
with the problems of American education, 
Dr. Brownell has given tirelessly of himself 
in helping to provide America’s children and 
youth with a sound, wholesome, democratic 
schooling. 

“BENJAMIN FINE, 
“Director of Education. 
“NATHAN JACKSON, 
“President. 
“New Yorn, March 28, 1954.” 


A 20-Year History of Communism in New 
Deal Washington Down to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, before the 
New Deal, communism was an under- 
ground, outlaw movement in the United 
States. Barred from the ballot by 18 
State legislatures, the Stalinites were 
without lecal standing. Their party was 
treated as the thing it was, a wrecking 
movement of godless outlaws and violent 
revolutionaries. Four Presidents faith- 
fully had preserved the United States 
policy of nonrecognition of the lawless 
Communist Russia. 3 

All this was changed by the New Deal. 
Early in 1933, soon after President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration on March 4, 
talk was heard of immediate recognition 
of the Moscow government. Before the 
year was out recognition had been 
accomplished. 

Thenceforth, the outlaw breed of 
wreckers and despoilers of civilization 
were taken into the family of nations, 
offered a place at the council table of 
humanity and, in the United States, 
invited to become a part of government. 

And precisely at this point began the 
most treacherous betrayal of America 
since the founding of the Republic. 

Today, after 20 years of organized 
Communist penetration in America, we 
have some of the story in the public rec- 
ord, the story of Moscow’s treacherous 
infiltration of every major department 
and agency of our own United States 
Government, both in Washington and 
throughout those States in which large 
Federal payrolls are controlled by the 
Washington bureaucrats. 

On August 28, 1950, Lee Pressman, 
formerly an attorney in the Argricultural 
Adjustment Administration, testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Under oath, he ac- 
knowledged that he had been a member 
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of a Communist Party cell in Washing- 
ton in 1934 and 1935. He named three 
coworkers in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the first of the 
New Deal recovery agencies, as collab- 
orators in the Communist underground 
then operating within the Federal de- 
partments under the Roosevelt-Wallace- 
Tugwell program to reorganize the 
American economic and political system. 

In the 16-year record of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
there is no earlier date established for 
the launching of the Communist net- 
work within the structure of the Ameri- 
can Government. The Communist cell 
in the State Department, which came to 
light in the Alger Hiss trial, began oper- 
ations in 1938-39. The Marzani cell in 
the State Department did its work in 
1940-43. The Judith Coplon ring in the 
Department of Justice was active in the 
years 1943-46. The Amerasia spy ring, 
which operated in both the State and 
Navy Departments as well as in the Office 
of Strategic Services, sent its secrets to 
Moscow in the years 1943-45. The 
atomic-energy spy ring did its work in 
1942-46. Pressman's testimony was the 
first from a former Government em- 
ployee who had been himself a member 
of the Moscow network in Washington 
during the first months of the New Deal, 
dating from March 4, 1933. 8 

The three other Communist Party 
members who worked closely with him 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration’s Kremlin cell were named by 
Pressman in his testimony as first, 
Nathan Witt, who later became secre- 
tary of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and shaped our Federal labor 
policy for years; second, John J. Abt, 
who was chief of the legal section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in 1933, became assistant general counsel 
for Harry Hopkins’ Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in 1935, and assistant to the 
Attorney General in 1937-38; and 
third, Charles Kramer, who left the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
to become general counsel to the Senate 
Labor Committee, in which capacity he 
was, with Chairman Robert F. Wagner, 
of New York, one of the principal 
authors of the Wagener Act, which gave 
communsim a free hand in the American 
labor movement. 

In a very real sense, Pressman's testi- 
mony forms the vital missing link in the 
Communist trail in New Deal Washing- 
ton. The many-sided Moscow network 
which came to light in later years in all 
the major departments of the Govern- 
ment, was seeded originally in 1933 in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, when Henry A. Wallace was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Under Secretary and top ad- 
ministrator of the first-unconstitu- 
tional—incarnation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 

Pressman was first named as an in- 
fiuential kingpin of the Washington 
Communists in the early New Deal era, 
in the testimony of Whittaker Chambers, 
in August 1948. When the House Com- 
mittee called him on that occasion, 
Pressman dismissed Chambers’ charges 
as “the stale and lurid mouthings of a 
Republican exhibitionist.” In the same 
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manner, Alger Hiss had denied Cham- 
bers’ accusations with unrestrained ve- 
hemence. Two years—and one presi- 
dential election—were to pass before the 
record would be completed by Press- 
man’s frank admission—after the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea—that he 
had himself suggested Alger Hiss for 
appointment as general counsel for the 
Senate Munitions Investigating Commit- 
tee in 1935, from which post Hiss had 
moved on to larger fields of public serv- 
ice in the State Department and the 
United Nations Preparatory Commission, 

After leaving Federal service in 1936 
Pressman became a national figure as 
general counsel for the CIO, at $19,000 
a year. As legal guide and mentor to 
the late Sidney Hillman, Pressman was 
a moving force in the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee, which reelected Roose- 
velt for the third and fourth terms, put 
Henry Wallace in as Vice President and 
then Secretary of Commerce, and ex- 
tended its stranglehold on Congress, 

As long ago as December 1948, the 
House Commitee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reported: 

Communist espionage has broken through 
the security forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment and made off with secret informa- 
tion of both military and diplomatic plans, 
policies, and actions. This espionage sys- 
tem has been carefully developed over a 
period of more than 15 years, and it has been 
successful to a degree critical to the welfare 
and safety of the people of this Republic. 


It is significant that the development 
period of this Communist network in 
Washington—more than 15 years, as 
of 1948—links perfectly with Pressman's 
testimony that his own Communist ac- 
tivity in AAA dated back to the very 
launching of AAA in 1933-34. Thus, 
there is now established in the printed 
public record an unbroken chain of or- 
ganized Communist activity, at the di- 
rect expense of the United States tax- 
payers, within the very structure of our 
own Federal Establishment, continuous- 
ly since the first days of the New Deal. 

In the light of this public record, the 
New Deal now stands exposed as the 
spawning ground of organized commu- 
nism within the structure of American 
Government. Under the protective shel- 
ter of the New Deal's alphabetical won- 
derland, communism ceased to be an 
outlaw, underground movement, to be- 
come an active, directing force in gov- 
ernment. 

Following official acceptance at the 
White House, communism gradually pen- 
etrated every department and agency 
of the executive branch. When Con- 
gress, in 1948, began to expose this Com- 
munist infiltration with unanswerable 
evidence, President Truman ridiculed 
the work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the flippant rejoinder 
“red herring.” But this complacent 
tolerance of Kremlin-directed commu- 
nism in Washington had been foretold 
in an earlier campaign utterance of 
President Truman, who had said of 
Stalin, at Eugene, Oreg., on June 11, 
1948: 

I like old Joe. He's a decent fellow, but 
he’s a prisoner of the Politburo. 


Now it appears our own Harry is a 
prisoner of a politburo, American variety. 
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As a fellow prisoner with Old Joe, 
President Truman's acceptance of com- 
munism as a benign world power came 
more than 10 years after the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
had begun a systematic delineation of 
world Communist sabotage and espion- 
age in the United States, * 

That committee was set up first by 
House Resolution No. 282 of the 75th 
Congress, May 26, 1938, and on January 
3, 1945, was made a permanent stand- 
ing committee of the House. 

During its first 10 years, under Presi- 
Cents Roosevelt and Truman, the com- 
mittee was the object of almost continu- 
ous bitter abuse and violent scorn from 
the White House. Congress was bom- 
barded with petitions and requests to kill 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
Since 1948, President Truman has sought 
to dismiss all charges of communism in 
Washington as only more red herring, 
Many of his administration leaders in 
Congress sought to whitewash it and ridi- 
cule the extent of its existence. 

Yet this committee’s files today hold 
more than 50,000 pages of testimony sup- 
ported by literally tons of exhibits, trac- 
ing the growth of communism and its 
propaganda and political organization in 
the United States. 

In 1939 the committee published the 
names of 10 international CIO unions 
then under complete domination and 
control of known Communists. 

On October 30, 1939, the committee 
published the names, positions, and sal- 
aries of 563 Federal employees in Wash- 
ington known to have been affiliated with 
an avowed Communist-front organiza- 
tion, the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Yet it was not until March 21, 1947— 
7 years later—that President Truman 
appointed the Loyalty Review Board, to 
check on Communists and fellow travel- 
ers in the Federal departments and bu- 
reaus, A 

That Board examined the records of 
more than 9,200 suspected security risks 
in the Government service. Only 4,575 
of these cases finally were cleared for 
future Federal employment. In 691 
cases the FBI investigation was suspend- 
ed when the suspected employee left the 
Government service voluntarily. 

Renewing its inquiry into Communist 
penetration of the labor movement, the 
committee on March 29, 1944, named 21 
CIO organizations as Communist-con- 
trolled. Later the committee published a 
list of 160 educational, political, and 
propaganda organizations known to be 
Communist fronts. During the war the 
committee investigated Communist 
propaganda broadcasts at Government 
expense by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. This inquiry was abandoned 
when two subofiicials in charge of OPA 
radio resigned their Federal posts. 
Later the committee put a stop to pro- 
Soviet propaganda then being broadcast 
at Federal expense by the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1947, Gerhart Eisler was 
exposed as the No. 1 agent of the Com- 
munist International in the United 
States. Convicted and sentenced to 
prison for passport fraud, Eisler jumped 
bail, escaped from the United States 
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aboard the Polish freighter Batory, and 
soon became Stalin's chief propaganda 
agent in Berlin. 

Such was the web and extent of Com- 
munist operations in the United States 
Government as disclosed up to May 1950, 
when the details of the celebrated Amer- 
asia case was revealed to an unsuspecting 
American public, through a long-sup- 
pressed report of another committee of 
the House. 

Shortly before midnight on Sunday, 
March 11, 1945, Federal agents entered 
the offices of the pro-Communist maga- 
zine Amerasia, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. They seized some 1,700 secret doc- 
uments stolen from the Department of 
State, War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Office of War Information, Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
Office of Strategic Services. Security 
classifications on these documents 
ranged from “restricted” and “confiden- 
tial” to “top secret.” 

The official report of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on this raid, however, 
was not made public until May 22, 1950. 
In presenting the report on that date— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 22, 1950, 
page 7532—Chairman Sam Hobbs, of 
Alabama, explained that the original re- 
port had been filed with the Clerk of the 
House in a routine manner on October 
23, 1946, during a recess of Congress. It 
had never been printed. 

Over the period of 5 years and 2 
months between the Amerasia raid in 
New York and publications of the Judi- 
ciary Committee's report, all the essen- 
tial material in these 1,700 secret docu- 
ments had been available to Moscow. 
During those 5 years the orbit of Stalin's 
overlordship had expanded from 170 
million population in Russia to more 
than 800 million population in Europe 
and Asia, including Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, eastern Ger- 
many, Albania, the Baltic Provinces, 
China, Manchuria, and North Korea. 
But during those critical 5 years of the 
cold war the American people never were 
told by President Truman that the most 
vital military and diplomatic secrets of 
the United States Government had been 
stolen by the Kremlin's spy ring in 
Washington. 

Informed observers have expressed 
the conviction that this case—one of the 
weirdest in American political history— 
is the key to America’s postwar diplo- 
matic debacle in Asia. The suppression 
of the Amerasia evidence for 5 years 
served one great purpose; it sheltered 
and protected the proCommunist ring 
in the State Department until their 
treacherous work of national betrayal 
had been accomplished fully. 

About 10 a. m. in the morning follow- 
ing the Amerasia raid in New York— 
March 12, 1945—some of the more im- 
portant recovered documents were laid 
before Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
head of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, in Washington. General Dono- 
van instantly demanded that the ma- 
terial be turned over to the district at- 
torney for immediate grand jury pro- 
ceedings, to be started that day, so that 
the Government officers involved or sus- 
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pected might be subpenaed en mass, 
without opportunity to compare notes 
on their testimony. 

But this plan did not go through. 
President Roosevelt, then in the last 
month of his life, directed that the case 
be turned over to the FBI for full in- 
vestigation. All public discussion of the 
Amerasia material was to be avoided 
during the FBI investigation. 

Thirteen weeks later, on May 29, 1945, 
the FBI report to the Attorney General 
recommended six arrests in the Amer- 
asia case. But on May 31 the Attorney 
General hastily informed the FBI the 
whole case must be held in abeyance 
until the conclusion of the San Fran- 
cisco conference then organizing the 


United Nations. Publication of the re- 


covered Amerasia documents, it was con- 
tended officially, might embarrass the 
San Francisco conference, of which 
Alger Hiss had been named Secretary 
General. Owen Lattimore, unofficial 
State Department adviser on Asiatic af- 
fairs, had been a member of the Amer- 
asia editorial board from 1937 to 1941. 

On June 6, 1945, six persons in the 
Amerasia case were arrested by FBI 
agents on charges alleging conspiracy to 
violate the espionage laws. A few days 
later these charges were reduced to con- 
spiracy to violate title 18 of the United 
States Code, having to do with the em- 
bezzlement and mutilation of Govern- 
ment documents. 

The grand jury failed to return true 
bills against three of those arrested. But 
on August 10, 1945, true bills were re- 
turned against Phillip Jaffe, the Rus- 
sian-born editor of Amerasia, Emanuel 
Larsen, a State Department officer, and 
Lt. Andrew Roth, of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

On October 2, Jaffe entered a plea of 
guilty and was fined $2,500. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 2, 
a curious hour when Washington courts 
are not normally in session, Larsen en- 
tered a plea of guilty and was fined $500. 
This session of court lasted less than 15 
minutes. 

On February 13, 1946, the last remain- 
ing Amerasia indictement, against Lieu- 
tenant Roth, was quashed on motion of 
the Department of Justice. 

The net of the Amerasia disclosures, 
therefore, was six arrests, three releases 
without indictment, one fine of $2,500, 
another fine of $500, and one indictment 
quashed. Somewhere high in the Gov- 
ernment powerful forces had succeeded 
in smothering from national view and 
public discussion the whole shocking 
story of 1,700 secret documents stolen 
from the sensitive departments in Wash- 
ington for reproduction in a Communist 
magazine in New York. 

On August 24, 1953, the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee released its report on 
Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments, This report filled in many 
of the gaps in the story of the Com- 
munist conspiracy as revealed by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The Senate report exposed the core 
of the traitors who had been operating 
close to the seats of power during the 
years of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
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About a dozen individuals loyal to Mos- 
cow, dictated the policies of the United 
States in important and vital particulars, 
They were the advisers, the speechwrit- 
ers, the experts, and the background 
men. Benedict Arnold was a patriot 
compared to Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Victor Perlo, Nathan G. Silver- 
master, John J. Abt, Nathan Witt, Lee 
Pressman, Edwin S. Smith, Harold Glas- 
ser, Carl Aldo Marzani, V. Frank Coe, 
and Irving Kaplan. 

As Lee Pressman had testified, these 
people got their foothold in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture where they wrote 
the laws providing for the subsidies we 
are even now granting to wheat, cotton 
corn, etc. If we continue these laws we 
must spread the communistic ownership, 
finance, and control to all foods and 
fibers, for why should fruit and vege- 
tables be left out of consideration for 
subsidies? From the Department of 
Agriculture, the traitors spread out into 
every area of the Government including 
even Congress. But let the record speak 
for itself. The Senate report lists 11 
individuals who served on the staffs of 
six Senate committees and one House 
Committee. When questioned, 10 in- 
voked the privileges of the Fifth amend- 
ment. On the executive side of Govern- 
ment the traitors commanded such posi- 
tions as: 

First. An executive assistant to the 
President of the United States. 

Second. An Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury. 

Third. A United States Treasury At- 
taché in China. 

Fourth, The Director of the Office of 
Speciai Political Affairs for the State De- 
partment. 

Fifth. Secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund, 

Sixth. A member of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

Seventh. Secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Eighth. Chief, Statistical Analysis 
Branch, War Production Board. 

Ninth. Director, National Research 
Project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Tenth. Treasury Department repre- 
sentative and adviser in Financial Con- 
trol Division of the North African Eco- 
nomic Board in UNRRA and at the meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow. 

Eleventh. Secretary General, United 
Nations Conference. 

These people were responsible for the 
so-called Morgenthau plan which was 
intended to reduce Germany to an agrar- 
ian community and thereby guarantee- 
ing the transcendence of Russia in West- 
ern Europe, for the first time since the 
hordes of Genghis Khan swept out from 
the East. These traitors made possible 
the Red conquest of China with the con- 
sequent accretion of 400 million more 
people to the Communist flag. They set 
up the organization of the United Na- 
tions and gave Russia the veto and per- 
manent seat in the Security Council. 

The Senate report shows that the 
Communists actually controlled the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
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Office of War Information, the Office of 
Strategic Services among others and had 
even a dominant voice in White House 
circles. 

Testimony before the Senate Internal 
Subcommittee showed that Lauchlin 
Currie, an executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, together with Harry 
Dexter White, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, were the men who pulled the 
necessary strings when a new field was 
to be infiltrated or protection from ex- 
posure was required. A significant por- 
tion of Elizabeth Bentley's testimony be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee is as fol- 
lows: 

We didn't have too much trouble [in mov- 
ing these agents]. * * * Two of our best 
[avenues for placing people in positions] 
were Harry Dexter White and Lauchlin Cur- 
rie. * * * Whoever we had as an agent 
would automatically serve for putting some- 
one else in. * * * Once we got one person 
in, he got others, and the whole process con- 
tinued like that. * * We trained our 
agents to make what good contacts they 
could here in Washington in order that 
should they need to get into a better job, 
they would have the contact ready. 


The pattern of working together, in 
the committee's words, was this: 

They used each other’s names for refer- 
ences on applications for Federal employ- 
ment. They hired each other. They pro- 
moted each other. They raised each 
other's salaries. They transferred each other 
from bureau to bureau, from department 
to department, from congressional commit- 
tee to congressional committee. They as- 
signed each other to international commis- 
sions. 


The story of the promotion of Harry 
Dexter White by President Truman to 
the International Monetary Fund is still 
fresh enough in everyone’s mind so that 
no additional comment need be made 
here. One inference must be made, how- 
ever, from the Harry Dexter White case. 
That is, that the whole story is not yet 
told and may never be told, because the 
New Deal Communist Socialists did not 
and do not want it to be told. As the 
Senate subcommittee put it: 

There is a mass of evidence and infor- 
mation on the hidden Communist conspir- 
acy in Government which is still inaccessible 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
to this subcommittee because persons who 
know the facts of this conspiracy are not 
cooperating. 


To date only the highlights of these 
17 years of treasonable betrayal in Wash- 
ington have been sketched in the pub- 
lic record. Some day, when all the rec- 
ords may be examined, the whole fright- 
ful story of New Deal treachery, sabo- 
tage, and espionage will be unfolded for 
public appraisal. 

That story will tell exactly how many 
Communists and fellow-travelers found 
employment in the Federal bureaus after 
1933. It will tell who, in 1945, lifted the 
ban against enlisting avowed Commu- 
nists in the United States military serv- 
ices, and why soon after we had as alleged 
by Browder over 13,000 Communists in 
the armed services. 2 

But the evidence is now complete that 
the Communists have infiltrated one of 
the great political parties. This admis- 
sion is reported in a recent review of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
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Honorable Martry Dies, former chair- 
man of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, was threatened by Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. At a conference between the 
President and Mr. Dies in 1938 at the 
White House the President warned Mr. 
Dies that the Democratic Party could 
not win if the Un-American Activities 
Committee investigated the Communists 
in the CIO. Such an investigation, said 
the President, would cause the CIO to 
turn against the party and, said he: 


Without their support the Democratic 
Party would be defeated. 


Then after ridiculing Dres for seeing 
things under the beds the President said: 

There is nothing wrong with Communists. 
Some of the best friends I have got are Com- 
munists. 


Perhaps the reason is not far to seek. 
A President who found Joe Stalin a 
decent fellow in 1948 hardly could be 
expected to become really indignant and 
incensed that a foreign power with a 
propaganda machine at least equal to 
that of the United States Marines, ac- 
tually had penetrated every department 
of his own Government. 

Finally Norman Thomas and Earl 
Browder have announced that the So- 
cialists and the Communists have se- 
cured most of their program through the 
Democratic Party. They have virtually 
dissolved the Socialist and Communist 
Parties as separate units. They are now 
masters of the once-great Jeffersonian 
Democratic Party. Thomas and Brow- 
der write with satisfaction and say in 
effect that— 

Our work is done. We are satisfied. Our 
followers numbering about 900,000 are now 
in the New Deal Democratic Socialist-Com- 
munist Party—the party of the future. 


Thus the Communist-Socialist revolu- 
tion was brought about by Roosevelt and 
Truman. They did not overthrow our 
constitutionally limited form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, but in con- 
junction with the traitors they overthrew 
the Republic by adopting socialism and 
communism under the slogans of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

The real challenge that the American 
people now face is not whether they shall 
be able to rout out, put in jail, or to 
expose Communists. It is true that the 
Socialists-Communists did great harm to 
the Nation by the laws they drafted or 
helped draft for a rubberstamp Con- 
gress to pass and the decisions they 
helped make in our foreign affairs and 
particularly in the conduct of war. What 
should really frighten us is that we are 
actually now appropriating billions of 
dollars to carry out the policies of the 
Communists and continue to allow their 
laws to remain on our statute books. 

Communism as defined in Webster's 
International Dictionary is: “A system 
of social organization in which goods are 
held in common, the opposite of the sys- 
tem of private property.” 

The New Deal Communist’s pet proj- 
ect, TVA, is a classic example of that 
definition. TVA is owned and operated 
by the United States Government; that 
is to say, TVA is a communal or public- 
owned property acquired by taking pri- 
vate property amounting to $1,788 mil- 
lion, mostly from the people of 41 States 
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for the alleged benefit of the people of 
7 otber States. Although many addi- 
tional millions of dollars are poured into 
this project each year, the project is a 
failure. Significantly and as we could 
expect, it has failed to better the lot of 
the people it was intended to benefit. In 
addition to suffering a severe shortage 
of power the people of the State of Ten- 
nessee have incurred a serious decline in 
productivity. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has compiled a study 
of the economic status of Tennessee in 
relation to the 10 Southeasterm States, 
In 1930, before the advent of TVA, the 
population of Tennessee ranked fourth 
among the 10 States and in 1950 she still 
ranked fourth. But in 1933, just a year 
prior to operation of TVA, the receipts 
from farm marketing ranked Tennessee 
fifth, while in 1950 she dropped to eighth 
place. The retail sales payroll in 1935 
put Tennessee in third place; in 1948 
she had dropped to fifth place. Retail 
sales in 1929 had Tennessee in second 
Place; in 1948 she had dropped to fifth. 
In value added by manufacture, Tennes- 
see ranked third in 1933; fourth in 1947. 
In gross postal receipts she ranked third 
in 1933; down to fourth in 1951. 

Since TVA began its monopolistic con- 
trol of the State of Tennessee, the people 
not only lost the will and initiative to 
produce, but they have also lost the 
power to govern themselves and their 
resources. The rates at which electrical 
power can be sold is dictated by TVA. 
They may not buy power elsewhere as 
private companies are excluded from the 
TVA reservation. They are dependent 
on the Federal dole and must abide by 
any rules that Congress may promul- 
gate. That is socialism-communism in 
these United States. 

Another example of the New Deal 
Communist legislation is public housing. 
The Communists live in the public hous- 
ing units and form their cells there to 
agitate for more communism. Here is 
what the Soviet constitution of 1936, as 
eo has to say about public hous- 

Arr. 6. The land * * and the bulk of 
the dwelling houses in the cities and indus- 
trial localities, are State property, that is, 
belong to the whole people. 


Ever since 1933 when the United States 
got into the public housing business it 
has been alleged over and over again 
that if you improve the housing con- 
ditions of the people you improve their 
morals. That has never been proved, 
and actually the contrary is true. Judge 
Francis J. McCabe, of the Rhode Island 
juvenile court, has said: 

Public housing projects don't wipe out 
Juvenile and adult delinquency by eliminat- 
ing slums. Delinquents are more plentiful 
in the projects because they move into the 
projects from scattered areas and thereby 
become more concentrated. 


Judge McCabe's observations are borne 
out by statistics proved by the chief of 
police of Los Angeles. In that city police 
calls per thousand population in a pri- 
vately owned project were 0.08 percent. 
In four big housing projects the calls 
per thousand were 13.75 percent. There 
was 96 percent more crime in permanent 
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public housing projects in Los Angeles 
than in the slums themselves and more 
than 1,000 percent more crime in public 
housing projects than in the privately 
owned low-rent housing projects in the 
same city. 

The people do not like such houses as 
is proved by the high vacancy rates in 
projects in eight localities scattered 
throughout the Nation. 

Thus we find in the United States the 
consequences of communism in the areas 
adopting it, that we find in Russia, Eng- 
land, France, and other countries, viz, a 
paralysis of building houses for rent with 
private capital, a lowering of stand- 
ards of living by taxpayers compelled to 
supply schools, streets, police, and other 
like services for the tax-exempt Govern- 
ment houses, and an alarming increase 
of juvenile crime and dishonesty pecu- 
liar to all communism. 

The taking of private property without 
consent by political compulsion to make 
it public property for the benefit of 
special groups is antisocial and morally 
wrong. Moral qualities which reside in 
the individual alone certainly cannot be 
conveyed by force of government to an- 
other. So when government attempts 
to separate a man’s house or property 
rights from him by force so as to convey 
it to another, nothing of moral value 
whatever can be conveyed. Violence 
against property rights of the one brings 
degradation to the other who takes the 
proceeds. Besides, it corrupts the gov- 
ernment that acts as a go-between. 

Public housing and TVA are only two 
examples of the New Deal Socialist- 
Communist legislation still on our stat- 
ute books. Other such legislation pro- 
vides for Government subsidies, controls 
and regimentation extending over more 
than 100 aspects of the Nations economic 
life. 

The principle of a constitutional gov- 
ernment limited to the legal and moral 
functions of government has been em- 
bodied in several proposed constitutional 
amendments now pending before the 
House of Representatives and on which 
hearings will soon be scheduled. Every 
patriot of the Republic should interest 
himself in the disposition of these 
amendments and inform the Congress 
that the Nation supports the principle 
of these amendments. 

A fundamental principle is involved 
in this battle against socialism. That 
principle is that individuals exercising 
all their natural rights and powers are 
the only true source of houses, food, 
power—the source of all moral improve- 
ment with God's help—and that govern- 
ment must be strictly limited to the pro- 
tection of that source. : 

Either we believe that with all our 
hearts or we believe the exact opposite 
with all our hearts, that government is 
the source, the instrument of force over 
men by which it gets or takes from them 
houses, food, power, and so forth. 
Surely we are not going to fall down and 
worship again that old satanic concept 
that by the use of political power and 
compulsion we can bring about the good 
life of our people. Let us reject it ut- 
terly as the concept was rejected nearly 
2,000 years ago. 
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Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Homer D. Crotty, former president of 
the State Bar of California, in which he 
discusses the need for uniform require- 
ments for admission to practice in the 
Federal courts. This article was printed 
in the February 1948 issue of the Bar 
Examiner, a publication of the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners. The ar- 
ticle follows: 


UNIFORM REQUIREMENTS FoR ADMISSION TO 
PRACTICE IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 
(By Homer D. Crotty, chairman, California 
committee of bar examiners, speaking at 
the Cleveland meeting of the National 
| Conference of Bar Examiners) 


The subject of this paper, Uniform Re- 
quirements for Admission to Practice in the 
Federal Courts, has been under considera- 
tion by committees of Federal judges for 
some years, 

As there seems to be no place in this 
country, except possibly the Library of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where 
the rules of the Federal district courts can 
be found together in one spot, it was neces- 
Sary, therefore, to obtain the information 
from Judges, district court clerks and law- 
yers. The rules for most of the Federal dis- 
tricts can be found in the volumes published 
from time to time in Pike & Fisher’s Federal 
Rules Service, but this set does not include 
many of the rules in effect at the time the 
service was started. In several of the Fed- 
eral districts there are no provisions on the 
subject at all. In one at least there is mere- 
ly what one might call an oral tradition. 

The result of the survey which I have 
made—and it is not an exhaustive one—dis- 
closes a very wide diversity in the rules for 
admission to practice, as well as in the pro- 
erdures for admission. This naturally is to 
be expected. At the-present time we have 
within the limits of the continental United 
States 84 Federal districts and 10 Federal 
circults, or if you include the District of 
Columbia, 85 districts and 11 circuits. These 
districts vary from those containing the larg- 
est metropolitan populations to those in the 
wide open spaces of the West. In some dis- 
tricts the lawyers are numbered by the thou- 
sands and in others merely by the hundreds. 
It is impossible for a judge in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, or Los Angeles to know 
personally more than a small fraction of the 
lawyers who practice before him. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand the disparity of the 
Federal rules for admission. 

What exactly does Federal practice encom- 
pass? A substantial number of the cases in 
the Federal district courts involve diversity 
of citizenship cases, There are, of course, 
the Federal specialties—bankruptcy, patent 
law, admiralty in maritime districts, Federal 
taxation, the ever-growing list of Federal 
crimes, and the cases arising from the ex- 
panding Federal administrative agencies. 
The Federal courts apply their Federal rules 
of civil procedure, í 

As a result of the survey, I have concluded 
that uniform rules for admission to prac- 
tice in the Federal courts are desirable. I 
would like to develop certain views as to their 
content. 
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At the outset, an exception must be made 
of the rules for admission to practice in 
the District of Columbia. Inasmuch as this 
District has local as well as Federal juris- 
diction, it has the equivalent of a State trial 
court and a Federal district court combined. 
Because of the lucrative field of Federal tax- 
ation, and the increased volume of work be- 
fore Federal administrative agencies, the 
number of lawyers in the District of Colum- 
bia has been growing steadily for many years, 
The District of Columbia has its own bar, 
and I would venture to say a large percentage 
of its lawyers has never been admitted to 
Practice in a State court. Of necessity, 
therefore, rules for admission in this Dis- 
trict should be as separate and distinct as 
rules for admission to a State court. There 
is a definite need for investigation of the 
Applicant's moral character as well as his 
legal ability, and the District maintains an 
active Committee on Admissions and Griev- 
ances to supervise both admissions and disci- 
Plinary proceedings. 

My first suggestion for a uniform rule is 
that the applicant for admission must have 
been admitted to the highest court of the 
State in which the Federal district court is 
Situated and that he must be in good stand- 
ing at the time of his admission. This re- 
quirement of admission to the highest court 
ot the State in which the Federal district 
court is situated is surprisingly enough an 
indispensable requirement of a relatively few 
Federal district courts. In practically every 
district, admission to the highest court of 
the State in which the Federal district is 
located, is sufficient, but in many of them, 
Admission to the highest court of a sister 
State, admission to the district court in an- 
Other Federal district, to a Federal circuit 
court, or to the United States Supreme Court 
is also sufficient. For example, the rule in 
Cleveland, in the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio, permits the ad- 
mission of an attorney admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
or who, for not less than 1 year, has been 
admitted to practice in the highest court of 
any State, Territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, or an insular on, or in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for any other 
district." 

In 1938 the United States Supreme Court 
decided the famous case of Erie v. Tompkins,* 
holding that in diversity of citizenship cases 
the Federal courts must apply the substan- 
tive laws of the State in which they sit. If 
the case of Erie v. Tompkins has any validity, 
it must appear that the applicant for ad- 
mission to the Federal district court should 
be familiar with the substantive law of the 
State in which the district is located. I do 
not except from this requirement those who 
have been admitted to the United States Su- 
preme Court. Admission there is not a sub- 
3 tor knowledge of the applicable State 

ws. 

Due to the alleged salubriousness of Call- 
fornia's climate and for other reasons, a large 
number of eastern lawyers are attracted 
there, some of them perforce. We have heard 
in at least one case that if a lawyer under 
investigation in an Eastern State would move 
to California charges against him would be 
dropped. We also have a number of attor- 
neys, admitted to practice in other States 
but not in California, who are attempting to 
practice tax law, whatever that may be. It 
is impossible to believe that their services 
will be held to the preparation of income-tax 
returns, and they will not cross the line and 
engage in other forms of practice. The State 
bar, of course, is active in running these 
things down, but it is very difficult to police 
the situation. Then there are so-called labor 


General Rules, the U. 8. District Court, 
Northern District of Ohio, effective June 1, 
1941, rule 1. 

304 U. S. 64, 82 L. Ed. 1188. 
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consultants, some of whom are migratory 
birds who fly about the more promising cities 
without bothering to be admitted to practice 
in each new location where they settle. Why 
should such persons be admitted to the Fed- 
eral district's bar when they are not admitted 
also in the State courts? 

Why, indeed, should they be allowed to 
practice their so-called specialties under the 
protection of a Federal admission when 
doubtless much of it is considered unlawful 
practice in the State in which they are 
located? 

My second suggestion for a uniform Fed- 
eral rule is that there be no waiting period 
required between the time when an applicant 
has been admitted to the bar in his State 
court and the time when he is admitted to 
the bar of the Federal district court. In a 
number of districts the applicant Is required 
to wait a year after his admission to the 
State court, in some others 2 or even 3 years. 
What reason is there for permitting a lawyer 
to practice in all of the courts of a State 
after his admission and not permitting him 
to practice in the lower Federal trial court? 
Suppose a young lawyer has a negligence 
action against one of our interstate rallroads 
and the cause is removed to the Federal dis- 
trict court. Why should he be disqualified 
from continuing with his case there because 
sufficient time has not elapsed to permit his 
admission? This requirement savors of the 
practice of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. I can think of no good reason why 
it is desirable. 

I would not suggest any change in the 
3-year waiting period for admission to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This rule is hoary with age. Mr. 
Will Shnfroth advised me that it was adopted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
on February 5, 1790. 

My third suggestion is a negative one. I 
would recommend that no bar examination 
be required of prospective members of the 
Federal bar. The practice of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York 
appears to me to be adequate in principle. 
In that district, the applicant must certify 
that he has read and is familiar with the 
Federal rules of civil procedure, the admiral- 
ty rules promulgated by the United States 
Supreme Court, and the general orders in 
bankruptcy adopted by the United States 
Supreme Court, and that he has read and is 
familiar with all the provisions of the Canons 
of Ethics of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion and will adhere faithfully thereto, 

The Federal district Judges in nearly every 
district have a very heavy load of work and 
should not be required to take the time nec- 
essary to supervise bar examinations, whether 
by themselves or by a committee of lawyers. 
It is difficult to see why a Federal bar exami- 
nation is required in Cincinnati but is not 
required In Cleveland. In the southern dis- 
trict of Ohio, for example, the committee 
of bar examiners is required to examine ap- 
plicants as to the Jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, removal of causes from State courts, 
the Federal rules, as well as the rules of the 
local court. At St. Louis the examinations 
cover the Federal constitution, jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts, Federal practice and 
procedure, and removal of causes. Moreover, 
examinations are not required by the great 
majority of the Federal district courts. Far 
more desirable, I believe, is the requirement 
that the applicant should certify that he is 
familiar with the rules. In any case he has 
in the Federal courts, I am sure any practi- 
tioner must refresh himself on the rules as 
to which he may have become hazy. 

A uniform rule, I believe, should permit a 
lawyer to be admitted to the district court 
pro hac vice, even though he has not been 
admitted in the State in which the Federal 
district is situated. Most of the Federal dis- 
tricts provide for such admission for a par- 
ticular case, and this rule, I think, should 
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be continued in the uniform rule. Not all 
of the districts, however, require that there 
should be a resident counsel associated with 
the nonresident attorney. This, it appears 
to me, is a desirable feature, for complaints 
have been made by the Federal judges that 
where nonresident attorneys appear in cases 
there is no way to get in touch with them 
quickly and that matters would be handled 
more expeditiously if a resident attorney be 
associated. In addition, the rules in most 
Federal districts require this now. 

The uniform rules should permit Govern- 
ment attorneys engaged in the trial of cases 
to practice in the Federal distct court in 
which the matters are being heard, provided 
the United States attorney is authorized to 
accept service of papers in pending actions, 
There are also in these times numerous 
branch offices of different Government ad- 
ministrative agencies. In many cases, law- 
yers have been sent out from Washington 
who are not members of the bar of the State 
in which the branch office is located. Never- 
theless, for the particular field in which the 
bureau is engaged, it seems to me that such 
Government lawyer during the term of his 
employment should be qualified to practice 
before the district courts notwithstanding 
the fact that he had not been admitted to 
the highest court of the State in which the 
district is located, provided, again, that the 
United States attorney is authorized to 
accept service in pending actions, 

The point has been taised as to whether 
the uniform rules should require 2 years of 
college prelegal education and graduation 
from an accredited law school. In only one 
district that I know of, the eastern district 
of Tennessee, is there required a definite edu- 
cation prerequisite. This rule requires 2 
years of college and 2 years of legal educa- 
tion, of which 1 must have been class in- 
struction—a requirement higher than that 
provided for admission to the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. I do not believe that the 
Federal districts should insist on require- 
ments for admission which in effect are 
higher than those required for admission to 
the highest court of the State in which the 
Federal court is located. Such a require- 
ment would result in two grades of lawyers 
in the same community and seems to be 
undesirable. 

I would also suggest that the applicant 
supply his fingerprints. This, I know, would 
be a radical innovation, My reason behind 
it comes from a case recently closed in Cali- 
fornia, A man calling himself Charles J. 
Edwards, Jr., filed an application with the 
California State Bar on the basis that he had 
been admitted prior to the adoption of the 
State bar act, and was therefore entitled 
to be admitted on payment of back dues and 
without a bar examination. A letter from 
the deputy clerk of the supreme court cer- 
tified to the State bar that the court records 
showed Mr. Edwards had been admitted in 
California on September 16, 1926, on license 
from New York State, and in concluding, 
highly recommended Mr, Edwards to the 
State bar. After paying his back dues from 
1927 to 1945, Edwards enrolled as a member 
of our State bar. Then he became ac- 
quainted with a lot of people in the Holly- 
wood movie colony, who found him very 
affable and apparently quite a joiner, 
Among his forged membership cards were 
included those of the Knights of Columbus, 
the Communist Party, the B'nai B'rith, and 
the Ku Klux Klan. He was also & member 
of the American Bar Association. One of 
his friends prevailed upon one of our lead- 
ing practitioners, of national reputation, to 
move his admission to the Federal court in 
the southern district of California. This 
was done and photographs of the ceremony 
were published in our newspapers, Then 
things caught up with Edwards. It was dis- 
covered first of all that he had assumed the 
name of a lawyer of good reputation who had 
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died many years before. The letter which 
he had obtained from the State supreme 
court was considerably altered by him. That 
was the letter upon which the State bar 
acted, Edwards, after the fraud was discov- 
ered, had his membership in the State bar 
canceled, and is now living in our State 
prison at San Quentin. 

On the basis of this case, and on the basis 
of certain others where lawyers in California 
have been admitted and their criminal rec- 
ords bad not been uncovered at the time of 
their admission, it seems desirable to rec- 
ommend the fingerprinting of the applicant, 
at the time his application is made, 

Uniform rules should also prescribe the 
procedure to be followed in admitting the 
applicant. I would suggest that the appli- 
cant himself should swear to his application, 
which would list his residence, his office, the 
fact of his admission to practice in the State 
courts, and state that he had never been sus- 
pended or disbarred from practice and ls now 
a member in good standing of the bar of his 
State. The applicant should also certify that 
he has read and is reasonably familiar with 
the rules of Federal procedure, the general 
orders in bankruptcy, as well as the Canons 
of Ethics of the American Bar Association. 
His application should be sponsored by an 
attorney previously admitted to the district 
court, who should vouch for applicant’s good 
moral character. With his application 
should be filed as an exhibit the certificate 
of the judge of the highest court of the State 
in which the Federal district court is lo- 
cated, certifying to applicant's admission to 
the bar of the State and to the fact that he 
is in good standing. It does not seem to me 
that any special rules relating to the pub- 
lication of the application need be required. 

Just how is this all to be accomplished? 
From time to time there have been intro- 
duced into Congress various bills relating to 
admission to practice in the Federal courts. 
None of these bills has ever been enacted 
into law. Inasmuch as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been authorized by 
law * to make rules of civil and criminal prac- 
tice and procedure for the district courts, it 
appears to me that the subject should be 
governed by new Supreme Court rules. 

To recapitulate briefly, the new uniform 
Federal rules should require the applicant 
for admission to the Federal district court 
to be a resident of the State in which the 
district court is located. No waiting time 
and no examination should be required. Ad- 
mission of lawyers pro hac vice should be 
permitted, provided resident counsel be 
named upon whom service of notices and 
other papers could be made. Government 
lawyers, during the term of their employ- 
ment, should also be permitted to practice 
in the Fedcral courts even though they may 
not be admitted to the court of the State 
in which the district is located.. An ap- 
plicant should be sponsored by an attorney 
member of the Federal bar and should sub- 
mit with his application a certificate from a 
judge of the highest court of the State as to 
applicant’s admission there and as to his 
good standing. An applicant should also 
submit His fingerprints. 

The adoption of uniform rules for ad- 
mission to the Federal courts would elim- 
mate the great disparity existing between 
the various Federal districts. This is not 
a plea for symmetry for its own sake. In 
many of the Federal districts the rules ap- 
pears to me to require strengthening. In 
others the rules would be improved, I be- 
lieve, if they were simplified. Lawyers are 
fometimes accused of having the most alr- 
tight union of them all. For the various 
State and Federal privileges we enjoy, we, as 
lawyers, should try to eliminate the petty 
restrictionist practices we are so free to 


*U. 8. C. A., title 28, sec. 723 a (civil). 
U. S. C. A., title 18, sec. 687 (criminal), 
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condemn in other associations. The adop- 
tion by the Supreme Court of such uniform 
rules would bring credit upon the Federal 
courts and enhance their prestige. 


The Missing U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial by Mr. David 
Lawrence, which appeared in U. S. News 
& World Report for March 19. Mr. Law- 
rence points out that the United Nations 
organization cannot be used for collec- 
tive security in a military sense and sug- 
gests that when the American people 
realize this fact, the better it will be for 
all of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, he also points out in this 
editorial that in the forthcoming con- 
ference to revise the Charter of the 
United Nations that it would be foolish 
to amend the form of the charter and 
ignore the substance of it. Mr. Law- 
rence is also absolutely right when he 
says that there is no room in any col- 
lective security system for the faithless 
and the treasonable: 


THE Missina U. N. 
(By David Lawrence) 


How naive are the American people—or 
rather how naive are the speakers who think 
the public credulously accepts misleading 
statements about the true position of the 
United Nations in the world today? 

t Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and a host of 
other well-meaning persons are going up 
and down the country in community after 
community telling the people to put their 
faith in the United Nations as an effective 
organization for the enforcement of world 
peace, . 

But the United Nations actually has failed 
s0 utterly to live up to its original pur- 
poses and to the solemn words of its charter 
that a statement of the truth would do far 
nrore toward building faith in any remodeled 
organization of the fture than pious claims 
which ignore the facts of international life. 

Thus it was the Security Council of the 
United Nations which sent American troops 
into Korea in June 1950. Our troops engaged 
in that war by reason of an Executive agree- 
ment which was never submitted to elther 
House of Congress for approval. 

For more than 3 years the words “United 
Nations command” have been used in official 
documents and in reports to the United Na- 
tions. The fiction has meen maintained that 
an army subject to United Nations instruc- 
tions was fighting in Korea. The American 
Government at the outset was designated as 
agent for the U. N., and never has the United 
Nations been omitted from the phraseology 
of all communications and reports bearing 
on the Korean war. 

Yet when the conference between the 
United Nations command and the Commu- 
nists at Panmunjom broke down recently 
and no political conference was arranged 
for—as stipulated by the armistice—the 
United Nations dropped out of the whole 
thing. 

No armistice agreements or peace pro- 
posals have ever been submitted to the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. Hence 
the unit which authorized the bloodshed had 
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ceased to have a hand in endeavoring to 
consummate the peace agreement. The U. 
N. has abandoned in a practical sense the 
job of representing the more than 79,000 
persons, including 31,500 Americans, who 
gave their lives in the fight against the 
Communist armies. 

Today the United Nations has no part in 
calling the Geneva conference starting April 
26. This meeting is an improvised substitute 
for the political conference which the armis- 
tice agreement asked in vain to be called not 
later than October 28, 1953. 

The Geneva conference is really a group 
of principals in a war theoretically fought 
by the United Nations. Soviet Russia—hav- 
ing acknowledged that it sent arms and am- 
munition to the Communist Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which was declared an aggressor 
by the United Nations Assembly—is not in 
any way being brought to book or punished 
for its violation of the Charter. Instead 
Russia now is given prestige as an inviting 
power at Geneva and, as such, invites the 
North Korean and Red Chinese Governments 
to participate. This is the bypocrisy of the 
hour. 

Here, therefore, is a multipower confer- 
ence outside the United Nations, owing no 
allegiance as a conference to the United 
Nations itself. When the meeting is over, 
the members of the U. N. who participated 
in the Geneva affair will, of course, file with 
the U. N. a report of what happened—a 
routine act without significance, as the die 
will have been cast anyway. 

The facts about the failure of the U. N. 
have never been faced by any of the states- 
men of the world except the late Senator 
Taft, who a year ago pointed out that, in 
setting up the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to maintain the peace of Europe, 
several of the important members had by- 
passed the U. N. and that dependence must 
be placed hereafter on alliances of free na- 
tions for special purposes, 7 


It is often argued that the U. N. is a handy 
forum—a debating society. It is, of course, 
an instrument for discussion through whieh 
moral force can be mobilized. But the 
sooner the apologists for the U. N. concede 
that the U. N. has failed as an enforcement 
body and that, in and of itself, the organiza- 
tion cannot be used for collective security 
in a military sense, the sooner will be dis- 
pelled the illusions being spread across this 
country about the nature of the United Na- 
tions, 


Preparations are being made now to revise 
the Charter of the U. N. Morality cannot 
be legislated. To amend only the form and 
ignore the substance is to fail to meet the 
issue. There is no use revising the Charter 
until there is a moral code observed by the 
members. There can be no substitute for 
good faith and an allegiance to solemnly 
given pledges. 

It is the character of some of the mem- 
bers rather than the phraseology of the 
Charter which needs revision. There is no 
room in any collective security system for 
the faithless and the treasonable. The U. N. 
will begin to thrive when it expels from its 
membership unmoral governments and es- 
tablishes an alliance of nations that are 
truly free. 


The First Recognition of Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have insert- 
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ed in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp excerpts from an article in the 
Boston Public Library quarterly entitled 
“The First Recognition of Antarctica.” 
This article, which is based on the log of 
the Nantucket schooner Huntress, shows 
how far back in history goes the claim 
of the United States for discovery of a 
continent whose potential riches and 
Strategic importance is only beginning 
to be recognized. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE FIRST RECOGNITION OF ANTARCTICA 

(By Edouard A. Stackpole) 


For centuries the continent of Antarctica 
was the subject of mystery. Capt. James 
Cook, of the British Navy, on his remarkable 
voyages of 1772-75, circumnavigated the 
great southern continent without sighting 
it, although he had reason to believe in its 
existence. “It is true, however,” he wrote 
as of February 6, 1775, “that the greatest 
part of this southern continent (supposing 
there is one) must lle within the polar circle, 
where the sea is so pestered with ice that 
the land is thereby inaccessible. The risque 
one runs in exploring a coast, in these un- 
known and icy seas, is so very great that I 
can be bold enough to say that no man will 
ever venture farther than I have done; and 
that the lands which may lie to the south will 
never be explored.” 

The discovery of the Antarctic Continent 
has been credited to Adm. Charles Wilkes of 
the United States Exploring Expedition, and 
to Adm. Dumont D'Urville of the French 
Navy, both of whom approached the ice bar- 
rier of the new continent from different posi- 
tions in January 1840, However, a few years 
ago American historians found that the real 
discovery probably occurred two decades 
earlier, when American sealers at the South 
Shetlands came upon a mountainous, snow- 
capped land to the south. 

In 1940, Col. Lawrence Martin, the Chief of 
the Division of Maps in the Library of Con- 
gress, presented documentary evidence to 
prove that Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer, an 
American sealing master of Stonington, 
Conn, had sighted Antartica where Ite pen- 
insula juts out toward the South Shetland 
Islands, 500 miles south of Cape Horn. The 
discovery was claimed to be as of November 
1820, when Captain Palmer commanded the 
sloop Hero, one of the Stonington fleet of 
sealers. The section of the Antarctic Pe- 
ninsula then sighted has been called by a 
number of geographers Palmer's Land, while 
the peninsula is now known as the Palmer 
Peninsula. The logbook of the Hero is in 
the Library of Congress. 

On the basis of the log of the Nantucket 
schooner Huntress—found by the present 
writer beneath the pasted clippings of an 
old scripbook—a new claim is advanced here; 
namely that Christopher Burdick, captain 
of the Huntress, was the first man to recog- 
nize the continent of Antarctica. 

Capt. Christopher Burdick sailed the 50- 
foot schooner Huntress out of Nantucket on 
August 4, 1820. Two weeks later he sighted 
Fayal in the Azores, and at 5 o’clock the next 
morning hove to off Pico. “Lowered away 
the boat and sint it on shore for vegetables. 
Tacking off and on for boats,” he recorded. 
Continuing his voyage, he made the Cape 
Verdes on August 28, where he took a cargo 
of salt on board at the island of Boa Vista. 
His next passage was across the South Atlan- 
tic to the Falkland Isjands; on the way 
(October 26) he spoke to the ship president, 
Captain Cottle, 73 days out from Nantucket, 
and “lowered away the boat and went on 
board.” 

On October 31, 1820, the Huntress arrived 
at the Falklands. 
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On November 22, 1820, he left the Falk- 
lands, heading for the South Shetlands, this 
time in company with the New Haven ship 
Huron, Captain Davis, and her shallop, or 
tender. 

On December 8, Captain Burdick entered 
in his log: 

“At 4 p. m. hauled our wind to beat up the 
harbor in co with ship Huron of New Haven 
and her shallop. Middle and latter part brisk 
winds. Stood in to Yanky Sound and went 
into harbor came two at 6 a. m. In 16 fathoms. 
Landlocked found five Stonington vessels 
here. So ends sea account.” 

The five Stonington craft were the fleet 
commanded by Capt. Benjamin Pendleton, 
consisting of the brig Frederick, Captain 
Pendleton; the brig Hersilia, Captain Shef- 
field; schooner Hero, Capt. Nathaniel Brown 
Palmer; schooner Freegift, Capt. Thomas 
Dundas; and schooner Express, Capt. Eph- 
raim Williams. This was only a portion of 
the sealing craft at the South Shetlands 
at this time, as there were an equal number 
of ships from other American ports and prob- 
ably as many more British sealers. The har- 
bor where the fleet lay, Yankee Harbor, was 
on the southeast coast of Greenwich Is- 
land. 

On February 12, 1821, Captain Burdick 
sailed “southward and westward.” “Light 
Brezes and Calm, trying to get to the South- 
ward,” he entered the first day. Cruising 
along the southern coast of Friesland 
Island, he took his first officer, Mr. Coleman, 
oT the bleak shore. The next day, sailing 
west alongshore, they found a rookery and 
collected 446 skins between them. Later 
that day he “stood to the southward.” On 
the 15th of the month he continued south- 
southwest. His log book records the sight- 
ing of Antarctica: 

“Begins with Light airs and variable with 
Calms pleasant wether at meridien Lat by 
obs. 63. * 17 S President Island Bearing 
North 3 Leagues mount Pisco SW b W dist 7 
Leagues the Peak of Frezeland NE E 11 
Leagues Deception Island NE by N 8 Leagues 
and a small Low Island SSW 6 Leagues to 
which I am bound and Land from South 
to ESE which I suppose to be a Continent, 
Later part fresh breze at North. At 6 P. M. 
came to anchor under Low island among 
a parcel of rocks Sent the Boat on shore 
She returned with 22 Seal So ends thes 24 
hours.” 

The mere fact that Captain Burdick la- 
conically announces sighting “land from 
South to ESE which I suppose to be a Con- 
tinent” reveals that he had sailed the 
Huntress to a position off Hoseason Island 
where it was easily possible for him to sight 
the black, rocky, and precipitous shore of 
the Antarctic Continent with its great, snowy 
mountain-plateau stretching for miles away. 

The atmospheric conditions favored long- 
range observation and tended to shorten dis- 
tances. Burdick mentions sighting Fries- 
land Island more than 30 miles away to the 
northeast, but it is probable that the peak 
of Friesland was much further off, thus plac- 
ing the continent of Antarctica—20 miles 
away—clearly in view. Furthermore, he 
continued his cruise south for several hours, 
anchoring at 6 p. m. at an island, some 20 
miles from the continental shore across Der 
Gerlache Strait. He remained in the vicinity 
2 days, going ashore on both sides of the 
island and getting sealskins. It was not 
until February 19 that he returned to 
Yankee Harbor. 

Under these circumstances, it is fair to 
assume that the Nantucket sealer had no 
reason to doubt the existence of a continent 
across the channel from his anchorage. He 
not only had a long period in which to 
observe, but he gives bearings which enable 
one to trace his 5-day cruise. Most impor- 
tant of all is the record of the log itself: 
“Land from South to ESE which I suppose 
to be a continent.” 
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On the following day Captain Burdick 
continued: 

“Friday the 16: Begins with moderate 
Breezes at NE. Got all the men on shore to 
take seal drove up four hundred and nocked 
them down. The wind shifting in to the 
SW which making a bad harbor where [we] 
lay took 8 men on board and got under way 
and shifted her round on the NE side and 
anchored and at 8 p. m. we had got 400 skins 
on Board. So Ends these 24 hours. 

“Saturday the 17: Begins with fresh 
breezes at NE and thick whether. Sent the 
Boat on shore * * returned with 30 skins. 
It Blowing a hard gale right into the harbor 
we lay in hoisted in the Boat and got under- 
way and Beat out after clearing the Land. 
Double ref’d the sail and stood to Northward, 
So ends with hard gale and thick snow. 

“Sunday the 18: Made President Island 
bearing NE stood close in with it and tacked 
off to Southward at 4 p. m. more moderate 
wind canting to South, tacked and steered 
ENE at 8 made Deception Island. Middle 
and Latter part Light wind making the best 
of our way for Yanky habor. 

“Wednesday the 28: Capt. Inott of the ship 
Samuel from Nantucket came into our har- 
bor * * brought me a package of letters.” 

Captain Burdick sailed for home on March 
11, and arrived June 10. 

The logbook entry in the cruise of the 
sloop Hero, which Colonel Martin believes 
substantiates Capt. Nathaniel Palmer's claim 
to the discovery of Antarctica, is as follows: 

“FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1820. 

“These 24 hours commences with fresh 
Breeses from Swest and Pleasant at 8 P. M. 
got over under the land found the sea filled 
with imense Ice Bergs at 12 hove Too under 
the Jib Laid off & on until morning—at 4 
A. M. made sail in shore and discovered— 
a strait—Trending SSW & NNE—it was Lit- 
erally filled with Ice and the shore inacces- 
sible we thought it not Prudent to Venture 
in ice. Bore away to the Northerd & saw 
2 small Islands and the shore every where 
Perpendiclular we stood across towards fries- 
land [Friesland or Smith's or Livingston 
Island] Course NNW—the Latditude of the 
mouth of the strait was 63-45 8 Ends with 
fine weather wind at SSW.” 

This Island sighted by Palmer and thought 
by Martin to be Trinity Island is 40 miles 
from the nearest South Shetlands, The 
strait which he mentions as being filled 
with floating ice is claimed by Colonel Mar- 
tin to be Orleans Channel, which lies be- 
tween the continental mainland of Ant- 
arctica and Trinity Island; but it is evident 
that Captain Palmer did not sail into it. 
Although Colonel Martin thinks that “it is 
not clear whether it was the coast of the 
mainiand or the shore of these islands that 
was considered to be perpendicular,” the 
present writer believes that Palmer had the 
precipitous shores of Tower and Trinity 
Islands in mind. 


H. R. Mill, the eminent British authority, 
writing in his the Siege of the South Pole, 
believes that Palmer actually saw the littoral 
around Anvers Island, as did, a decade later, 
Captain John Biscoe. Certain it is that 
Palmer's Land was for years attached to an 
island archipelago, as the many maps cited 
by William H. Hobbs indicate. 

The subsequent voyagings of the Hero in 
January 1821 were uneventful. There is 
no record of a trip south along Palmer penin- 
sula as far as Marguerite Bay. Captain 
Palmer is alleged to have made this impor- 
tant exploration, but the claim was made 
long afterward, and his log-book entries make 
no mention of the land. 

J. N. Reynolds, in a congressional report 
of 1828, stated that Capt. Benjamin Pendle- 
ton “discovered a bay, clear of ice, into which 
he run for a great distance, but did not 
ascertain its full extent south.” And Capt. 
Edmund Fanning, in his Voyages, published 
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first in 1833, credits Pendleton with the ac- 
tual discovery of Antarctica, declaring that 
he sighted it first from the peak of De- 
ception Island. According to Fanning, Cap- 
tain Palmer was sent by Pendleton, who was 
in command of the Stonington fleet, to in- 
vestigate the land. Unquestionably he was 
60 dispatched, but his object was to hunt 
for seals; his log book on November 1820 re- 
veals no suspicion that he had seen the great 
southern polar continent, if he did actually 
observe the land mass at all. He merely 
describes the discovery of a “strait.” Fan- 
ning’s account of the meeting between Cap- 
tain Palmer and the Russian Vice-Admiral 
Thaddeus von Bellingshausen in January 
1821, when the Russian explorer was in the 
South Shetlands, is disappointing. The 
translation of the Russian navigator’s ac- 
count does not contain the story of the 
American mariner; nor does it bear any re- 
semblance to the elaborate version given by 
Captain Palmer's niece, Mrs. Richard Fan- 
ning Loper, in 1907, or to that of J. R. Spears 
a few years later. Palmer's joint voyage with 
Captain Powell, the British sealer, to the 
South Orkney's in 1821 is a much more con- 
clusive exploration. 

Dumont d'Urville, the French admiral, 
sighted and named the northeast end of Or- 
Jeans Channel in 1838. Eduard Dallmann, 
on his voyage of 1874, merely gave it a cursory 
examination. Both were prevented from 
exploring the channel by the presence of the 
icefields and a heavy fog which shrouded 
the entire area constantly. The Belgian 
expedition of 1898-99 further explored the 
coast; and in 1912 the Prench Hydrographic 
Office brought out a map of the South Shet- 
lands showing the results of Chareot's ex- 
plorations in 1903-5 and 1908-9. 

The British base their claim to the Palmer 
Peninsula, which they call Graham Land, 
on the voyage of Captain Biscoe, in the 
brig Tula, in 1831-32, as “communicated 
by Messrs Enderby in 1833." This was a truly 
magnificent Antarctic circumnavigation. 
But Biscoe did not even venture as close to 
the land as did the sealers. The British 
mariner refers to land sighted as “Palmer's 
Land.“ thus revealing a contact with seal- 
ers, and Mill states that “As a matter of his- 
toric justice, it seems to us that Powell's 
name of Palmer Land ought to be retained 
for the whole group of islands, and possible 
continental peninsula south of the South 
Shetlands.” 

Captain Burdick made two more voyages 
to the South Shetlands, and then sold the 
Huntress and purchased larger craft for the 
coasting trade between Nantucket and main- 
land ports. 


Former Congressman Wood, of Idaho, 
Speaks Up Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp some of the impressions of 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
John T. Wood, of Idaho. I am happy to 
report that although Dr. Wood has un- 
dergone surgery recently, he is conva- 
lescing very well and is continuing to 
raise his voice in behalf of the preserva- 
tion of this Republic. 

Following is Dr. Wood's latest news- 
letter entitled: 
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WASHINGTON IMPRESSIONS 


This newsletter is to consider the ques- 
tion propounded and discussed by an emi- 
nent social scientist from the University of 
Idaho: “How shall we attain world peace?” 

As used by this writer, words are to have 
the meaning given them by Webster's Dic- 
tionary. The first step in Communist in- 
filtration is the substitution of totalita- 
rian meanings of such words as liberty, 
freedom, free ballot, constitution, republic, 
democracy, etc., for those formerly univer- 
sally accepted. 

In this search for world peace, we cannot 
fight with defective weapons, nor with those 
supplied by our enemies. Since the Com- 
munist’s aim is to create confusion within 
our country through propaganda hostile to 
the cause of peace, we must create an at- 
mosphere of clean, healthy Americanism at 
home. 

Our search for world peace must begin 
within our own country. Certain abuses and 
inequities at home must be corrected before 
we can speak for peace with other countries. 

The rest of this study will concern itself 
with a foreign policy. 

The United States is a Christian country, 
so declared by our Supreme Court. Our 
endeavors to attain world peace must there- 
fore be based upon the Christian religion. 
Our Prince of Peace has already given the 
basic principle. That principle is good will. 
Inasmuch as force plays no part in his prin- 
ciples, the use of force anywhere along the 
line will result in ultimate defeat of that 
which we seek, 

America, under God, is a democracy within 
a republic. The people must rule. Hence 
there must be no roadblocks in the full and 
free expression of the people’s will to rule; 
in other words, we must have absolutely free 
systems of communication. We have already 
partly lost this through hostile propaganda 
by alien minority groups. They must be 
recaptured by patriotic Americans—men of 
good will. 

There are many other lesser domestic evils, 
but none which a return to Constitutional 
government, and a completely free system of 
communications would not tend to remedy, 
so that we could talk and work for peace 
without doubletalk. 

If we wish to be a power for peace in the 
world, our foreign policy must be founded 
upon the immutable principles of the Prince 
of Peace. A 

Since the United Nations was fathered by 
force, and mothered by doubletalk, with 
usurpation of our national sovereignty its 
main purpose; and since one-third of its 
Charter Is based upon the rule of force to be 
applied by the stronger nations against the 
weaker, we must recognize, in spite of propa- 
ganda to the contrary, this is not the way 
for a Christian nation to seek universal 
peace. . 

A revision of the charter of the United Na- 
tions is due in 1955. Let us revise it by get- 
ting out of it, Since based upon force, it was 
doomed to the same inevitable failure as were 
the other 149 similar attempts to gain peace 
through force which have dotted the pages of 
past history. 

Our next step is the renunciation of the 
idea that we are a world messiah, with a 
divine mandate to dictate to other nations 
what kind of a government they shall have, 
and what their international relationships 
shall be. And this for two good reasons: (1) 
We do not have the good sense to fill such a 
role; (2) there are not enough of us. 

Atomic warfare! Something must be done 
about it? Something was done about chem- 
ical warfare. Nations, by a simple agreement 
at the Geneva Convention, determined not 
to use it. It has not been used since. There 
is every reason to believe a similar agreement 
could be made and welcomed by the other 
powers. They are just as afraid of it as we. 
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We must stop making international men- 
dicants of other peoples, which neither wins 
friendship nor peace. 

We should cancel military compacts with 
other countries, and get our troops out of 
50 other nations’ backyards as soon as it can 
be done amicably. 

Until such arrangements can be set up, we 
should—as Sir Winston says— keep our- 
selves in a good military posture,” 

And, finally, we should refrain from send- 
ing internationalists to represent us in for- 
eign countries. “Put none but Americans on 
guard.“ 
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Phillips, John, Calif. 
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The Universal Copyright Convention and 
the Domestic Copyright Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the testi- 
mony on the universal copyright con- 
vention and the domestic copyright bill, 
submitted by Phillips Temple, represent- 
ing the American Library Association, 
before subcommittees of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, on April 8, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION AND 
8. 2559 


(Testimony of Phillips Temple, representing 
the American Library Association, before 
Subcommittees of the Foreign Relations 
and Judiciary Committees, U. S. Senate, 
April 8, 1954) 

My name is Phillips Temple. I am librar- 
fan at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., and chairman of the copyright sub- 
committee of the book acquisition commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. 

I am appearing in support of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention and the related 
domestic copyright bill, S. 2559. The coun- 
cil of the American Library Association 
adopted the following resolution at its mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago, Ill., on February 
5, 1954: 

“The American Library Association whole- 
heartedly supports the ratification of the 
Universal Copyright Convention now pend- 
ing before the Senate. We believe that the 
effective and comprehensive protection here 
and abroad of the rights of authors and com- 

is a fundamental moral responsibility 
and express the hope that by the ratification 
of this convention the United States will at 
last take its proper place with other coun- 
tries in the mutual granting of this protec- 
tion.“ 

The American Library Association includes 
among its 20,000 members a great ma- 
jority of the professional librarians in the 
United States in all types of libraries: pub- 
lic, school and college, and specialized. 

As indicated in the formal resolution I 
have just read, the American Library Associa- 
tion supports these measures because they 
are in the general public interest. Librar- 
jans have no personal economic interests at 
stake, We are, however, the professional 
custodians of the accumulated knowledge of 
mankind in the organized collections of 
books, periodicals and other materials repre- 
sented in the libraries of this country. 

These libraries are a principal means of 

books and periodicals available to the 

People of the United States. In 1950, for ex- 

ample, public libraries alone charged out al- 


Appendix 


most 390 million books and bound volumes 
of periodicals for home loans. This figure 
compares with an estimated production of 
about 600 million copies of new books and 
new editions sold by the United States book 
publishing industry in that year, including 
sales to libraries. If one takes into consid- 
eration the additional use of books on the 
premises of public libraries and the use of 
books in school, college, and specialized 
libraries, it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that the distribution of books through 
libraries is probably quantitatively at least 
as important a means of making books avail- 
able to the American people as the commer- 
cial sale of books. 

Those professionally and occupationally 
concerned with distribution of books— 
librarians, publishers, and booksellers—nat- 
urally have a great concern for the welfare 
of authors, the creators of works which we 
distribute. An author's copyright is a legal 
title to his intellectual creation. Without 
such a legal title, as the framers of our con- 
stitutional provisions on copyright clearly 
saw, the professional author has no means of 
livelihood as well as no means of protecting 
the integrity of his work. Thus copyright 
has a very practical as well as moral basis. 
Tt is in the interest of society by means of 
copyright to give the author something he 
can sell in order that the author may con- 
tinue to produce in the interest of society 
itself. 

It may be noted here that unlike titles to 
real estate and personal property which are 
perpetual, the author's title in the form of 
copyright is limited to a term of years, 56 
years in this country, including renewal. 
After this limited term of years the work of 
the author becomes freely available to the 
public without royalties to the author or his 
heirs. It should also be noted that copy- 
right protection in books and magazines pro- 
vides a revenue to authors only with respect 
to the sale of copies. The reading of a single 
copy of a book by many individuals in a li- 
brary or by successive classes of children in 
# school brings no additional revenue to the 
author holding the copyright or to the book 
publisher who has sold the copy. It is a 
tribute to the sense of broad public interest 
of authors and publishers that as a group 
they strongly endorse and support public li- 
braries and do not attempt to secure addi- 
tional revenue by sponsoring legislation to 
place a kind of additional royalty on the 
multiple readings of books In libraries and 
schools. 

This convention and the related domestic 
legislation are designed to protect the title 
of American authors to their works in other 
countries. The method used is the only prac- 
tical one—a reciprocal arrangement without 
formalities. As a country which now ex- 
ports much more copyrighted material than 
we import, we have much to gain by such 
an arrangement. The members of the United 
States delegation which negotiated the con- 
vention at Geneva are to be congratulated 
on their accomplishments. The protection 
which foreign authors will receive in this 
country is a necessary and fair price—but a 
very small price—for the protection our au- 
thors, playwrights, songwriters, and com- 
posers will receive in the other signatory 
countries, 

As librarians we have no special claim to 
competence in discussing the economics of 
this problem. It does seem to us, however, 


that there is a prima facie economic case 
favor of the convention and that the 

of proof rests on those who would ci 
potential economic injury. We have felt fhat 
the groups having an economic interest in 
this problem in relation to books—and this is 
the only type of copyrighted material where 
any claim of potential economic damage can 
be made—should get together and agree on 
the basic economic facts. Our association in 
1952 urged the American Book Publishers 
Council and the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute to join’ with us in seeking an agreed 
and objective statement on these economic 
facts. Though nothing came of this invita- 
tion directly, I believe it may have been 1 
of the reasons why the 2 groups later 
made joint efforts to have this problem 
studied. We are glad to see that the book 
manufacturers have now concluded that 
their economic interests lie in supporting the 
convention; it is always gratifying to see a 
coincidence of public and private interest. 

We have hoped that on further study the 
officials of the printing-trades unions would 
come to the same conclusion. But even if 
there were some slight potential economic 
disadvantages to members of the typographi- 
cal unions through increasing imports of 
books in the English language by foreign 
authors, this could represent only a small 
fraction of the book business and an even 
smaller fraction of the rest of the printing 
industry in this country, which has grown 
to be the largest in the world without any 
protection from the manufacturing clause, 
Any slight increase in book imports would 
appear to be swallowed up in the growth of 
these industries and lost sight of even in 
the course of a single year. Beyond this, 
there would seem be a clear and greater 
public interest in helping to place a some- 
what firmer economic basis under the pro- 
fessions of authorship, playwriting, song- 
writing, and composing on which our edu- 
cational, cultural, and even economic prog- 
ress so greatly depends. 

Ratification of the Universal Copyright 
Gonvention by the Senate and passage of 
S. 2559 by the Congress will result in ever- 
increasing benefits to the United States as 
a nation and to its citizens for decades to 
come, 
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Farm Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled This Is No Fable,” pub- 
lished in the Weekly Star-Farmer of 
Kansas City, Mo., for March 3, 1954; 
also an editorial entitled “Let’s Look 
Where We Are Going,” published in the 
Weekly Star-Farmer of March 31, 1954, 
both editorials dealing with farm-price 
supports. 


A2705 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Kansas City (Mo.) Weekly Star- 
Farmer of March 3, 1954] 
Tuts Is No FABLE 


This is a story of eggs. Perhaps it has a 
moral in it. It might be of interest to the 
dairyman, although eggs and butter are not 
completely comparable. No good substitute 
has been developed for eggs. On the other 
hand, there is no substitute for milk, either. 

Early in World War II when this country 
realized it needed lots of food and that 
farmers had to have a price that would pay 
the cost of production if additional food was 
to be produced, we began to guarantee 90 
percent of parity on both perishable and 
storable crops. The perishable crops were 
covered by the Steagall amendment. This 
price support was to continue until 2 years 
after the close of the war, but when the war 
ended we were reluctant to drop it. 

Eggs began to appear in surplus numbers 
in 1948 and Charies F. Brannan, then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, started to purchase eggs 
on the market to bolster the price. He 
bought 28 miliion pounds of dried eggs. 
The next year, Government purchases 
jumped to 70 million pounds and in 1950 
they went to 112 million pounds. In the 
spring of 1950, the support price was dropped 
to 75 percent of parity. This was around 28 
cents a dozen here in the Middle West, where 
all the surplus eggs were being purchased. 
However, the Government couldn't buy eggs 
‘fast enough and the price at the farm 
dropped even lower than the 28 cents. 

Finally, at the close of 1950, Secretary 
Brannan said that it was with reluctance 
that he was forced to announce there would 
be no support price on eggs in 1951. He had 
$115 million worth of eggs stored in caves, 
in storage houses, and anyplace else where 
room could be obtained. He couldn't even 
give them away. 

At that time, someone in the Department 
of Agriculture predicted that with support 


of which True D. Morse, now Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, was president, advised other- 
wise. Prices in 1951, this service said, would 
be better than in 1950 without Government 
help. = < 

The Doane prediction turned out to be 
true. Prices farmers received in 1950 av- 
eraged only 72 percent of parity. In 1951, 
they averaged 91. 

When, in the spring of 1950, Secretary 
Brannan dropped price supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity, farmers bought 10 percent 
fewer baby chicks. These chicks made up the 
laying flocks in the winter and spring of 
1951. 

In 1952, poultry farmers had tough going 
again because of the egg-feed ratio, but still 
eggs brought 83 percent of parity. Egg prices 
were close to 100 percent of parity in 1953 
and in January 1954 stood at 104. 

This isn't the complete story. At the be- 
ginning of 1950, farm economists were point- 
ing out that while the egg surplus in Gov- 
ernment hands was large, on à per capita 
basis it didn’t amount to much. Actually, 
if every person would consume 1 more egg 
a month, or 12 eggs a year, the surplus would 
disappear. By the end of 1950 when price 
supports were removed, this per capita sur- 
plus amounted to 17 eggs per person. 

In 1949, the per capita consumption of 
eggs was 378. It moved up to 383 in 1950. 
By 1951 it was 395 and in 1952 was 407. 

Consumption did rise to take care of the 
surplus of eggs. 

Final figures are not available for 1953, but 
a late estimate gives per capita egg con- 
sumption at 397. This is down a little from 
the figure for 1952, but it should be ex- 
Plained that all eggs produced were con- 
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sumed. There is no surplus. 
eggs are In storage. 

It is interesting to look back on egg con- 
sumption figures over the years and com- 
pare them with present day computations. 
Per capita consumption in 1910 was 289; in 
1920, it was 295; 1930 saw a jump to 327, but 
throughout the thirties no gains were regis- 
tered and consumption stood at 314 eggs per 
person in 1940. The big increases came 
through the war, and, what is most impor- 
tant, have been retained. 

This egg story does indicate one thing for 
certain and that is there can be an expand- 
ing market for a farm product, It may in- 
dicate that on such a product as eggs the 
market will come nearer adjusting itself to 
demand, and create new demand, without 
Government price guaranties than with 
them. 

The story does not indicate, of course, that 
egg prices always will be high. Yet it would 
seem to suggest that one way to get into 
trouble for sure is to have a price guaranty 
which produces a surplus the market won't 
take. 


Virtually no 
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From the Kansas City (Mo.) Weekly Star- 
Farmer of March 31. 1954] 


Ler’s Loox, WHERE WE ARE GoING 


The article by Prof. O. R. Johnson, chair- 
man of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Missouri, carried in last 
week’s issue of Weekly Star-Farmer, points 
to a factor which has not been given suffi- 
cient emphasis in the controversy over farm 
price supports. Actually, the issue men- 
tioned often is ignored completely. 

This issue is, just what is the function of 
& price-support program? Are Government 
price supports as now constituted, whether 
on a flexible basis or upon a fixed level, de- 
signed to protect farm prices against either 
disastrous or extreme plunges, while the 
farmer continues to look to the market as 
the main source of his income, or is it the 
function of the Government through price 
supports to establish farm income? 

There is a vast difference here. It would 
help clear the atmosphere tremendously if 
this distinction were recognized, because 
those who are demanding higher and higher 
price guaranties are asking a price-support 
program to do something which it can't ac- 
complish. That is guarantee 100-percent par- 
ity income. They would do better to offer an 
entirely new approach to the farm-income 
problem, and they should plainly state that 
farming, in their opinion, has finally reached 
the place where it can get its fair share of 
the national income only from the Govern- 
ment. It may be that this opinion can be 
Justified. Certainly all comparative figures 
on farm and nonfarm income indicate that 
farmers do not get their per capita share, 

The price support program as it was devel- 
oped originally was planned to protect farm- 
ers against disastrous breaks in the market 
and at the same time help them adjust pro- 
duction to demand so that the market price 
would not refiect the burden of a surplus. 
It was still assumed that the farmer would 
sell his product to the consumer and get his 
income from the consumer. World War II 
brought a new concept, a price guarantee 
which would assure ample production. The 
guarantee theory has continued since the 
war and with it has come a growing surplus 
problem. 


It is difficult to separate the farm program 
from politics, because, after all, the farm 
laws are written by Congress. Some people 
will be for a certain policy because it is ad- 
ministration suppotted; others will be 
against it for the same reason. But there 
is a large group sincerely believing in high 
fixed price supports as necessary to maintain 
farm income at 90 percent of parity or even 
at 100 percent. Their argument, extremely 
logical in purpose, is that 100 percent of 


April 8 
parity Is fair—that’s what parity means 
and that the economy of the entire Nation 
depends in a large measure upon the pros- 
perity of the farmer. Therefore, it is up to 
the Government to maintain farm income at 
a certain level. 

If this be the case, then we have moved 
from price supports to income guarantees. 
We should call it what it is. The Govern- 
ment, not the market, would be the source 
of all f: income. In fact, the Government 
would provide the only market. The impli- 
cations are stupendous. We think every- 
body should be thinking about them. There 
is such a big difference in the paths that we 
might want to take. 


National Amateur Hockey Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all 
Montana is proud of the Great Falls 
Americans, who journeyed to Clinton, 
N. Y., to play the Comets in the 1954 
national amateur senior hockey cham- 
pionship playoff. I should like to read, 
if I may, a portion of the sports com- 
ment by Mr. Ron Rice, in the Great Falls 
Tribune, to give Senators an idea as to 
how important this championship was. 
Mr. Rice says: 

If you were a middleweight boxer who 
climbed into the ring, took off your robe, and 
then discovered you were about to battle for 
the heavyweight championship, your sur- 


prise would be equal to that of the Great 


Falls Americans when they found, after ar- 
riving in Clinton, N. Y., that they were going 
to meet the Comets in the 1954 national 
amateur senior hockey championship 
playoffs. 

When the team left the Electric City it was 
under the impression that the United States 
intermediate amateur hockey championship 
was at stake as Clinton had won it for the 
last 3 years. 

At Clinton the Yanks found out the inter- 
mediate league had folded and the Comets 
had moved up into senior play, but that 
made little difference to the Americans. 

“They can't put more than six men on the 
ice at one time,“ was the comment of one of 
the Great Falls players, and he was right. 
The totals of the series prove that. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the various statements car- 
ried in the Great Falls Mont.) Tribune 
relative to the great game played be- 
tween the Great Falls Americans and the 
Clinton, N. V., Comets for the national 
senior open championship. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS WIN NATIONAL. Hockey TITLE— 
YANKS’ RALLIES DEFEAT New YOrKERS— 
JONES, ARISMAN CARRY ATTACK 
CLINTON, N. Y.—A blistering attack paced 

by Steve Arisman and Harold Jones with 

three goals each, coupled with spectacular 
work by goalle Karl Sorokoski gave the 

Great Falls Americans an 8 to 7 win over 

the Clinton Comets Sunday afternoon to 

bring them the coveted National Senior 

Open championship of the Amateur Hockey 

Association of the United States. 
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A pair of unassisted goals in the third 
period by Arisman won the Americans the 
third game of the best of three series and 
the association trophy presented by Clinton 
arena manager Edward W. Stanley, a direc- 
tor of the AHA. 

It was Arisman hat trick-making score 
that eet the stage for a jubilant 5-minute 
victory celebration by the triumphant 
Americans from Montana with Arisman, 
Jones, and Sorokoski drawing cheers and at- 
tention from their tumultuous teammates. 

Miffed by an 8 to 9 shellacking in the sec- 
ond contest of the United States champion- 
ships, the Americans staged a strategy con- 
ference prior to the contest, and it paid off 
to bring Great Falls its first national ama- 
teur championship. Determined not to let 
down their hometown fans, who contributed 
#3,200 to send the team to the playoffs, the 
Yanks carried the game to the three-time 
intermediate champion Comets. 

Great Falls definitely was the aggressor in 
the championship-deciding contest, and 
only the amazing and spectacular ability of 
Comet goalie John Bourada kept the Clin- 
ton sextet in range as he fought off Yankee 
scoring attempts at a shot-a-minute pace, 
makingly 48 seemingly impossible saves 
while allowing only 8 to slip past. 

For Arisman it was a sensational come- 
back after being carried unconscious from 
the ice in the Saturday night debacle when 
a Comet player broke a stick over his head. 

Thrills with every play kept fans on the 
edge of their seats throughout the rough, 
hard-charging duel with the champions 
turning in a brilliant stick handling per- 
formance to win the senior title. When 
they went to Clinton they were under the 
impression they would play for the inter- 
mediate championship, one class lower than 
the senior. 

Considered the underdog when the series 
opened it was practically a Cinderella win 
for the Americans who were forced to come 
from behind in both the contests they won 
to take the crown. 

Clinton moved to the lead in the encounter 
at 4:18 when Dan Morgan came out of a 
melee in front of the Yanks’ net to slip the 
puck past Sorokoski on an assist from Greg 
Batt. 

Just prior to that Clinton lost the services 
of stellar forward Billy Breen, fired a shot 
from the side and was driven viciously into 
the boards by a Yank defenseman and 
knocked unconscious. After leaving the ice, 
his injuries were reported as loss of a tooth, 
six stitches to close a cut on his chin and 
a possible fractured jaw and wrist. 

The Comets retaliated with Batt going the 
full length of the rink to score unassisted at 
10:13 only to have Jones team up with Earl 
Ingarfield, who accounted for four assists for 
the Yanks, to tie the count again at 10:46. 

Clinton moved ahead for the third time 
with Alf Menchini, George Steele, and Cliff 
Baldwin teaming up to form a scoring com- 
bination. Menchini hit at 13:20 but the 
Yanks bounced back, with Arisman tying 
the count on a pass from Ollie Dahi at 18:20 
to end the period in a 3-3 deadlock. 

The Americans came back strong in the 
second frame and their pass plays began to 
click as they moved ahead 5-3, with Jones 
scoring from Dick Lamoureaux and Earl In- 
garfield at 6:42, followed by Frank Trodick 
from Cal Quam at 7:03. 

Batt scored his second and final goal of 
the day at 18:40 to move the Comets to a 
5-4 deficit at the end of the period. 

Arisman pounded home his first unassisted 
score of the final period with just 14 seconds 
gone by and the Comets seemed demoralized 
as Howie Yanosik hit again at 8:37 on an 
assist from Ingarfield to send the Yankees 
ahead 7-3. 

The Yankees continued their assault on 
Bourada in the Comet net but Batt wrested 
the puck from the eager Montanans and fired 
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a pass to Baldwin to Steele to rejuvenate the 
Comets at 10:35 and they followed up again 
at 12:18 with Bob Lunny scoring on a pass 
from Bass, to make the score 7-6 for the 
Americans. ‘ 

Clinton then was in striking distance and 
seemed destined to tie the contest again 
as Steele put a leading pass to Baldwin 
just a few feet in front of the net, but 
Sorokoski made a sensational diving save 
and Arisman picked up the rebound and 
bore down all alone on the surprised Bourada 
to complete the Americans’ scoring at 16:43. 

Clinton's final score came with only 8 sec- 
onds left with Thomson hitting from Steele 
and Batt, 

Jimmy Johnson proved the Comets’ out- 
standing defensive player while Sorokoski’s 
prowess in the Americans’ net gathered up 
30 saves for the veteran goalkeeper. 


Great Falls (8) Clinton (7) 


Sorokosk! Bourada 
Yanosik.. Woodman 
Ukrainetz. ~..Jamieson 
Colwell... -Menchini 
Artunnn Steolo 
G Baldwin 

Spares: GF—Ingarfield, Lamoureaux, 


Jones, Naismith, Cook, Trodick, Haynes, Mc- 
Kay, Quam. C—Batt, Nardello, Breen, 
Burns, Morgan, Lunny, Johnson, Thomson. 

First period: (1) C—Morgan (Batt) 4:18; 

(2) GF—Jones (unassisted) 9:28; C—Batt 
(unassisted) 10:13; (4) GF—Jones (Ingar- 
field) 10:46; (5) C—Menchini (Steele, Bald- 
win) 13:20, and (6) GF—Arisman (Dahl) 
18:20. Penalties: GFP—Arisman; C—Wood- 
man. 
Second period: (7) GF—Jones (Lamou- 
reaux, Ingarfield) 6:42; (8) GF—Trodick 
(Quam) 7:03, and (9) C—Batt (Lunny) 
18:40. Penalties: GF—Arisman, Ukrainetz; 
C—Johnson, 

Third period: (10) GF—Arisman (unas- 
sisted) 00:14; (11) GF—Yanosik (Ingarfield) 
8:37; (12) C—Steele (Batt, Baldwin) 10:35; 
(13) C—Lunny (Batt) 12:18; (14) GF— 
Arisman (unassisted) 16:43, and (15) C— 
Thomson (Steele, Batt) 19:53. Penalties: 
GF—Jones, Naismith; C—Jamieson. 

Saves: GF—Sorososki 9-10-11—30; C— 
Bourada 21-16-11—43. 

Officials: Jerry Kelly, Ottawa; Jim Sher- 
man, Clinton. 


A Homecominc—As Ir LOOKS From HERE 
(By Ron Rice) 

If you were a middleweight boxer who 
climbed into the ring, took off your robe, 
and then discovered you were about to battle 
for the heavyweight championship, your sur- 
prise would be equal to that the Great Falls 
Americans when they found, after arriving 
in Clinton, N. Y., that they were going to 
meet the Comets in the 1954 national ama- 
teur senior hockey championship playoffs. 

When the team left the Electric City, it 
was under the impression that the United 
States Intermediate Amateur Hockey cham- 
pionship was at stake, as Clinton had won it 
for the last 3 years. 

At Clinton the Yanks found out the inter- 
mediate league had folded and the Comets 
had moved up into senior play—but that 
made little difference to the Americans. 

“They can't put more than 6 men on the 
ice at one time,” was the comment of one 
of the Great Falls players and he was right. 
The totals of the series prove that. 

Great Falls came from behind in the first 
contest to win 11-9; took an 8-0 pasting in 
the second contest, and rallied back to win 
the championship 8-7 in the final game of 
the series bringing the Electric City its first 
national amateur sports crown. 

The team is scheduled to arrive at munic- 
ipal airport at noon today and a reception 
is being planned for the . Clarence 
Golder, an official of the Great Falls Hockey 
Club, said attempts are being made to set 
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up a full-scale welcome for the club when 
it arrives by chartered plane. 

Immediately following the championship 
contest, Ollie Dahl, coach of the national 
champs, said, “The Comets are the toughest 
team we have played all year—and the 
dirtiest in play we have ever faced. The 
Americans played their hearts out. They 
were out to win for the fans of Great Falls 
who made it possible for them to take part in 
the national playoffs. Everyone of the guys 
gave it everything he had.” 

The Americans are not only the best inter- 
mediate club in the Nation—they demon- 
strated that by taking two straight from the 
Grand Forks Redwings—but they are better 
than anything that could be offered in the 
senior loop. 

Too much cannot be said of their fine play. 
One of the things about the competition was 
the top-notch performances turned in by 
Harold Jones and Les Colwell. 

Hec Negrello and Bill Gibson informed the 
team that they couldn't go, on the day the 
team was scheduled to leave, so Colwell and 
Jones agreed to fill in. And fill in they did. 
Not as extra weight, but as sharp, flashing 
fire-power in the already strong Yank lineup. 

When the citizens of Great Palls decided to 
back the Yanks national venture financially, 
they made no mistake. The players them- 
selves saw to that. Both the team and the 
fans are to be congratulated, 


Amendment to Section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act as Proposed by 
Attorney General, Relating to Fees of 
Agents, Attorneys, and Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., I have introduced an 
amendment to section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, relating to fees of 
agents, attorneys, and representatives, 
This proposed amendment was drawn in 
the Department of Justice. 

In explanation of this bill, I am in- 
cluding as part of my remarks the letter, 
dated April 6, 1954, addressed to the 
Speaker of the House by the Attorney 
General, and this letter, following the 
regular procedure, has been transferred 
to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
letter and the bill accompanying it read 
as follows: 

Orrice or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I attach for your con- 
sideration a proposal to amend section 20 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 
(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), relating 
to fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives. 

Section 20 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act now provides that no property or in- 
terest or proceeds shall be returned under 
the act, and no payment shall be made or 
Judgment awarded in respect of any prop- 
erty or interest vested in or transferred to 
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the Alien Property Custodian, unless and 
until a schedule of fees to be paid to all 
agents, attorneys, or representatives for 
services in connection with such return, pay- 
ment, or judgment has been furnished to 
and approved by the President, or his 
designee, or the court, as the case may be. 
The approval of the President, or his 
designee, may be given only after a de- 
termination “that the individual fees do not 
exceed fair compensation for the services 
rendered and that the aggregate of the fees 
does not exceed 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds or of 
such payment.” This required examination 
into individual fees has proved to be an 
extremely onerous burden ee no 
useful purnose. Experience has shown that 
the individual fees requested have been fair, 
and that claimants of substantial amounts 
do not require Government assistance or 
protection for they can secure independent 
opinions as to the reasonableness of their 
attorneys’ fees. Furthermore, there would 
seem to be no compelling reason to accord 
to claimants under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act a protection which is not ac- 
corded to other claimants against the United 
States. 

For these reasons I am proposing the 
amendment of section 20 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act so as to eliminate the 
requirement that the President, or his des- 
ignee, must determine that “the individual 
fees do not exceed fair conrpensation for the 
services rendered” in connection with claims 
for the return of property, interest, or pro- 
ceeds pursuant to the act. The 10 percent 
ceiling on the aggregate of fees will not be 
affected by the amendment. 

The early introduction of this proposal is 
earnestly requested. 

‘The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this recommendation, 

Sincerely. 


BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


A bill to further amend section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, relating to 
fees of agents, attorneys, and representa- 
tives 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the 

Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended 

(60 Stat. 54; 50 U. S. C. App. 20), is amended 

to read as follows: 

“No property or interest or proceeds shall 
be returned under this act, nor shall any 
payment be made or. judgment awarded in 
respect of any property or interest vested in 
or transferred to any officer or agency of the 
United States under this act unless satisfac- 
tory evidence is furnished to the President 
or such officer or agency as he may designate, 
or the court, as the case may be, that the 
aggregate of the fees to be paid to all agents, 
attorneys at law or in fact, or representa- 
tives, for services rendered in connection 
with such return or payment or judgment 
does not exceed 10 percent of the value of 
such property or interest or proceeds or 
of such payment. Any agent, attorney at 
law or in fact, or representative, believing 
that the aggregate of the fees should be in 
excess of such 10 percent may, in the case of 
any return of, or the making of any paynrent 
in respect of, such property or interest or 
proceeds by the President or such officer or 
agency as he may designate, petition the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which he resides for an order author- 
izing fees in excess of 10 percent and shall 
name such officer or agency as respondent. 
The court hearing such petition or a court 
awarding any judgment in respect of any 
such property or interest or proceeds, as the 
case may be, shall approve an aggregate of 
fees in excess of 10 percent of the value of 
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such property or interest or proceeds only 
upon a finding that there exist special cir- 
cumstances of unusual hardship which re- 
quire the payment of such excess. Any per- 
son accepting any fee in excess of an amount 
approved hereunder, or retaining for more 
than 30 days any portion of a fee, accepted 
prior to approval hereunder, in excess of the 
fee as approved, shall be gullty of a violation 
of this act.” 


Central Valley Project Water and Power 
Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
speak on the crisis that is confronting 
California's Central Valley, one of the 
most productive regions in the world. 

BRIEF BACKGROUND 


This vast oval-shaped valley covering 
12 million acres with its fertile farms, 
growing cities and the many food-proc- 
essing industries has rightly been called 
the heartland of California, 

But Central Valley’s life-giving rains 
do not fall at the right time or in the 
right places. Its people have lived large- 
ly by irrigation and electric power and 
its expanding population outran its sup- 
ply of both. For many years the lack 
of storage and the unequal distribution 
of water cried out for a solution. The 
Sacramento River was pouring its 
wealth, often in destructive floods into 
the sea; at the same time the San Joa- 
quin end of the great valley was suffer- 
ing from constricting water shortage. 
Underground water tables sunk alarm- 
ingly, thousands of acres of farm land 
were abandoned, and many more threat- 
ened with the return of the desert. 

In a monumental effort to alleviate 
this situation, California in 1931 
launched the State water plan which in- 
cluded the big dams, powerplants, 
transmission lines, canals, and pumps 
designed to distribute the surplus waters 
and to serve the entire Central Valley. 
But unable to finance the project, the 
people through the State agency ap- 
pealed to the Federal Government for 
assistance. In 1935 the Congress and 
the administration agreed to develop the 
valley as a Federal reclamation project. 

In less than 20 years since California 
persuaded the Federal Government to 
undertake the Central Valley project, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has made 
tremendous strides in the development 
of a sound, far-reaching water conserva- 
tion system. Constructed with interest- 
free money the project has provided 742 
million acre-feet of new water and close 
to a million kilowatts of new electric 
power. Under contract to irrigation dis- 
tricts, the water has been delivered to 
parched land and dying orchards hun- 
dreds of miles from its source at costs as 
low as $3.50 per acre-foot for class I, and 
$1.50 per acre-foot for class II water. 
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” 
THE CRISIS: STATE PURCHASE VERSUS CONTINUED 
FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

If California is to irrigate and produce 
annually the billion-dollar crops in com- 
petition with areas having all-year- 
round rainfall, it must have low-cost 
water. Under Federal operation through 
the use of power revenues, the cost of the 
project water has been reduced to a low 
competitive figure. At the same time the 
power generated at the various hydro- 
electric portions of the project has made 
possible pumping the water uphill and to 
its destination. And yet the sale of 
power, I am glad to say, has produced 
revenues sufficient to fully amortize 
construction and operating costs at 3 
percent interest. 

State acquisition and operation of the 
Central Valley project will not benefit 
the majority of the water and power 
users of the valley. On the contrary, it 
appears to be a device sought by large 
corporate farm interests and short- 
sighted private utilities. These farm 
interests believe that through State 
ownership they can completely nullify 
the provisions of reclamation law limit- 
ing land which may receive project 
water to 160 acres in one ownership or 
320 acres for man and wife. 


As in the proposal actually made for 
the Feather River project, the State plan 
would ultimately provide for sale of all 
publicly generated power at the bus bar. 
The State proposes to raise the price of 
power developed by the project so that it 
would be noncompetitive with private 
power sales. Thus, preference agencies 
including irrigation and public utility 
districts, cities, and cooperatives would 
be denied low-cost power which recla- 
mation law now assures them. 

This would result in rising pumping 
costs to irrigation districts and their 
farmer members. Likewise, the cost.of 
electricity to cities, business, and domes- 
tic consumers would doubtless rise. 

THE SOLUTION: CONTINUED FEDERAL OPERATION 
AND EXPANSION 


The majority of those who need and 
use the Central Valley project for water 
strongly support continued Federal own- 
ership and operations. [Irrigation dis- 
trict representatives are fearful of having 
their water distribution systems bank- 
rupted if the State floats revenue 
bonds to buy the project, causing them 
to be obligated to the banks for water 
upon which they depend for their liveli- 
hood. Many vividly recall the depression 
and accompanying financial troubles of 
the 1930's. They believe that should 
economic difficulties again arise the Fed- 
eral Government, based on past experi- 
ence, could be relied on to make down- 
ward adjustments in their payments. 

Rather than State acquisition, I. too. 
support continued Federal ownership 
and operation of the Central Valley proj- 
ect—and more important—that this half 
completed project receive sufficient Fed- 
eral funds for its immediate and con- 
tinued expansion. To this end, funds 
should be provided at an early date for 
construction of a tunnel conduit to bring 
water from the Delta Mendota Canal 
into the central coast counties. 
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Other essential features are construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Trinity River diversion and upper 
Klamath development projects required 
to supply water and power to kcep apace 
with the growing population. And to 
supplement the completed work and that 
just mentioned, I invite attention to the 
need for steam plants to firm up public 
generating facilities and for transmission 
lines at a sufficiently low voltage to bring 
Public power to where people can use it. 

NEW POWER POLICY A BACKWARD STEP 


I look with misgiving at proposals to 
turn many of the great hydroelectric re- 
Sources of this Nation over to the pri- 
vate power companies thus depriving the 
people of the benefits of feasible multi- 
Ple-purpose development as is their right 
under reclamation law. Licenses to pri- 
vate utilities should not be a means to 
destroy or obstruct coordinated water 
and power development. 

ECONOMIC STABILITY THREATENED 


We must not jeopardize our economic 
future. The threat-of growing unem- 
ployment, the threat of drought, the 
threat of a continued downward trend 
in our economy in the light of our con- 
štantly increasing population needs 
makes it imperative that additional sup- 
plies of low-cost water and power be 
assured. 

I maintain that the successful water 
and power partnership must not be re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of reclama- 
tion law and that the most feasible and 
economical source for these additional 
Supplies is through the continued Fed- 
eral development of the Central Valley 
Project, 


The Old River Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item of April 5, 
1954, and a letter to a Louisianian 
Written by Hon. Roy T. Sessums, director 
of the Department of Public Works of 
Louisiana: 

Tux OLD River Prostem—Let’s HOPE ror AN 
EARLY HEARING 

There doesn't seem to be much chance 
now for a congressional hearing on the Old 
River control works proposal until after Con- 
gress takes its Easter vacation. 

However, it is very important that this 
Hearing be held as soon after that as possi- 

e. 


The Old River project is no visionary plan, 
no someday idea for improving the future. 
If it were, perhaps it could wait. 

Waiting too long to act on Old River, how- 
ever, means sure disaster. 

Expert engineers have warned that unless 
the Mississippi's diversion through Old River 
and down the Atchafalaya Basin is controlled 
within a few years, it could be too late. 

Once Old River has captured 40 percent of 
the Mississippi's flow, they say the situation 
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might well be out of control. And that could 
happen in about 10 years’ time. 

That could not only mean that the Mis- 
sissippi's main currents would then be càp- 
tured by Old River and the Atchafalaya. It 
could mean that New Orleans would eventu- 
ally become solely a salt water port. It 
could mean that the vast trade and shipping 
interests of the entire Mississippi Valley 
would be crippled. 

Authorization of the Army engineers’ $46 
million Old River control program during 
this session of Congress is vital. 

It has been 4 years since Congress has 
considered an omnibus rivers, harbors, and 
filood-control bill. 

Now that such a bill is in the works, and 
other projects are being considered for in- 
clusion in it, the opportunity to get author- 
ization for closing Old River and building 
a fiood-control structure must not be 
missed. 

We cannot afford to let another 4 years— 
or actually even another year—go by. 

Michigan's Representative GEORGE A. DON- 
DERO, who is chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, has been absorbed in the 
prospects of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
which he strongly advocates. 

And, since the seaway bill has been de- 
layed until after Easter, Donprro has indi- 
cated that the Old River hearings will also 
be postponed. 

However, it is encouraging that DONDERO 
has expressed himself as in favor of the Old 
River project and has made it clear that 
he understands fully the consequences 
should the mighty Mississippi change its 
course. 

New Orleans and the entire Mississippi 
Valley will continue to hope for the earliest 
possible consideration of the Old River prob- 
lem. 


— 


STATE or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Baton Rouge, March 30, 1954. 

Reference is made to your letter of March 
26, relative to the construction of the Old 
River structure, together with a copy of 
your letter to Congressman Hare Bocgs, 

Two questions are raised in your letter 
to Congressman Bocas. One is, “Why 
couldn't a series of riprap sill dams be con- 
structed across Old River to prevent the 
capture of the Mississippi River by the 
Atchafalaya River at a far less cost than the 
proposed structure?” The other is, “Why, 
after encouraging the development of the 
Atchafalaya River by dredging for a number 
of years, reyerse themselves and propose the 
construction of an enormously expensive 
control structure to prevent its further de- 
velopment?” 

Two sill dams were constructed in the 
Atchafalaya River. Sill dam No. 1 was con- 
structed in 1888 at a location 500 feet below 
the mouth of Bayou des Glaises at the loca- 
tion of the present highway and railroad 
bridge. Sill dam No. 3 was constructed in 
1889 at a location 1,750 feet downstream 
from sill dam No, 1. Sill dam No. 1 was 
removed in 1939 and sill dam No. 3 gradually 
deteriorated until it was no longer effective. 
The Atchafalaya River study, prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Mississippi River Commission, Vicksburg, 
Miss., concluded as follows as to the effect 
of the Sill dams. “There is no proof, either 
theoretical or in fact to indicate that the 
sill dams constructed in the Atchafalaya 
River has anything more than a minor effect 
in limiting the discharge of that stream. 
There is no reason that a similar construc- 
tion at the present time would be effective.” 

A number of plans were considered before 
the present plan was selected as described 
in the following excerpt from Review Report 
on Mississippi River and Tributaries With 
Respect to Old River Control, February 2, 
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1954, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
Mississippi River Commission, Vicksburg, 
Miss.: 

“Several plans consisting of dams across 
the Atchafalaya River in conjunction with 
weirs, overflow dams, and notches, all of 
which required the construction of one or 
more locks for navigation, were considered. 
A series of low sill dams in the upper reaches 
of the Atchafalaya River constructed of 
stone or other nonerodible material which 
would distribute the fall in water surface 
over a long reach of river and thereby elimi- 
nate the necessity for a lock were also con- 
sidered. Although these plans met a vary- 
ing number of the requirements, disadvan- 
tages inherent in the structure were the high 
cost of initial construction and subsequent 
maintenance, the high velocities which 
would be created, a lack of means for regu- 
lating the flows needed to aid in the de- 
velopment of channels in the lower basin, 
and most important, the danger of failure 
during critical periods of flow. Studies in- 
dicate that the Atchafalaya River will con- 
tinue to enlarge and deepen downstream 
from any structure bullt within its banks 
and the uncertainty incident to the protec- 
tion of structures so located would make 
their construction, in the Atchafalaya River 
proper, undesirable. Also a means of fric- 
tion control in Old River was considered by 
which the channel roughness would be in- 
creased by shingling with stone.” 

The upper Atchafalaya River and the low- 
er Atchafalaya Floodway are integral parts 
of the Mississippi River and tributaries flood 
control plan. During the project flood the 
upper Atchafalaya River must discharge 650,- 
000 cubic feet per second and the lower 
Atchafalaya River Floodway 1,500,000. The 
dredging program of the Corps of Engineers 
between 1932 and 1942 was for the purpose of 
rendering the Atchafalaya River capable of 
carrying these disc At the present 
time the upper Atchafalaya River is adequate 
in size, but the lower Atchafalaya River 
Floodway can accommodate only 1,150,000 
cubic feet per second of the 1,500,000 cubic 
feet per second project flood without over- 
topping its levees. Under “Conclusions” the 
Atchafalaya River Study states: 

“The heaviest deposit of silts has occurred 
between the upper end of Grand Lake and 
the lower end of the river levees. This has 
caused a marked deterioration in the dis- 
charge capacity of the floodway, as indicated 
by an increase in high-water elevations 
throughout the upper unleveed portion of 
the basin. Silt deposits tend to improve the 
main chanriel cross sections, but the in- 
crease in high-water elevations above Grand 
Lake shows this natural improvement is not 
sufficient to compensate for the deterioration 
in overbank flow conditions. Improvement 
dredging performed between 1932 and 1942 
accomplished the purpose for which it was 
performed, but additional dredging is needed 
to arrest a trend toward higher flood flow 
lines in this reach. Improvement dredging 
is now needed in the Whiskey Bay Channel, 
its extension to upper Grand River, and in 
the Blind Tensas Bayou Channel. Improve- 
ment of the existing channel through this 
reach, however, would lower flood elevations 
between Krotz Springs and Atchafalaya, La., 
and cause further enlargement of the leveed 
channel above Whiskey Bay. 

“If the Atchafalaya River is to be pre- 
vented from enlarging to such an extent 
that it captures the Mississippi River, im- 
provement dredging in the lower basin 
should await, if possible, the commencement 
of control or regulating works. 
sary, however, that the floodway be made 
capable of passing a discharge of at least 
1 million cubic feet per second and, as soon 
as practicable, the 1,500,000 cubic feet per 
second required for the project flood, with- 
out overtopping the guide levees, which will 
probably make it mandatory that improve- 
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ment dredging be initiated above Grand Lake 
within the next 3 years.” 

It is, therefore, our opinion that the old 
river control structures must be built to 
preyent the capture of the Mississippi River 
by the Atchafalaya River and to gain the 
necessary control of the situation to allow 
for the necessary controlled enlargement of 
the Atchafalaya River. 

Your concern over this serious flood-con- 
trol problem is very much appreciated, and 
I hope that the information furnished here- 
in will be of interest to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy r. Szssums, Director. 


For a New Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to announce the formation of the 
American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, an organization that will have 
as its purpose to “conduct and direct 
public action, on behalf of the American 
Zionist movement, bearing upon rela- 
tions with governmental authorities, 
with a view to maintaining and improv- 
ing friendship and good will between the 
United States and Israel.” ‘This com- 
mittee will be under the distinguished 
chairmanship of Mr. Louis Lipsky, and 
he will be assisted ably by Mr. I. L. Kenen 
as executive director and Mr. Paul S. 
Green as director of information. 


As its first effort the new committee 
has issued a report calling for reevalu- 
ation of our recent foreign policy in the 
Middle East. I am happy to bring this 
report to the attention of the House 
in the hope that it will serve to clarify 
our thinking on the political situation 
in this vital area of the world: 

For a New POLICY IN THE MIDDLE East 


American policy is faltering in the Middle 
East. The security situation in that crucial 
area is crumbling. 

Unless there is an early and decisive 
change, the Arab States and Israel may drift 
into open warfare. 

The State Department should undertake 
a searching review of our policy before it 
is too late. 

THE MASSACRE AT SCORPION PASS 


Tragic incidents follow one another in 
rapid succession. 

The ambush and massacre of 11 Jews by a 
band of Jordanian Arabs on March 17 showed 
once again that the Arabs feel that they 
can carry on their aggression against Israel 
in any way they please without challenge. 
The Israel attack on a Jordanian village this 
week reflects the frustration and despair of 
a people under incessant siege and denied 
peace by their neighbors. 

It is unrealistic to regard these incidents 
as isolated and unconnected, It is neces- 
sary to consider them in terms of cause and 
context. There is a master plan of aggres- 
sion against Israel in which all members of 
the Arab League, in one way or another, are 
participating on signal. There is a series of 
threats, blockades, boycotts, and border 
raids which harass the life of the people of 
Israel. It is no exaggeration to say that 
all this may be the prelude to a general and 
undisguised onslaught by the Arab States 
against Israel's borders at a chosen moment, 
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FUSILLADE OF AGGRESSIONS 

This is the picture: 

Jordan rejects its obligations under the 
United Nations Armistice Agreement to meet 
with Israel when summoned by the United 
Nations Secretary General. 

Egypt flouts the 1951 Security Council res- 
olution and blocks the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Aqaba to Israel-bound ships, and 
may now be further encouraged by the 
Kremlin's cynical veto of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution, 

Syria's threats and obstructions have hin- 
dered for months the hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the Jordan River. Syrian batteries 
have been raking Israel's fishing fleet on the 
Sea of Galilee. 

The new King of Saudi Arabia suggests 
that 10 million Arabs be sacrificed, if neces- 
sary, to destroy Israel. Similar threats come 
from Iraq and Syria. 

Three Israel citizens are imprisoned for 
many weeks when their plane is forced down 
in Bagdad, because Iraq regards itself as 
at war with Israel. 

The border between Jordan and Israel is 
now a line of “blood and fire,” as the Arabs 
threatened in 1948. 

The situation has deterlorated. The 
United Nations armistice agreements which 
governed the relations between Israel and 
the Arab States for the past 5 years have 
virtually broken down because the Arabs, 
emboldened by the pursuit of their favor, 
are persuaded that they can intensify their 
warfare with impunity. And the United 
Nations itself has now become unable to meet 
Arab defiance. Its attempts to enforce the 
armistice agreements are being frustrated by 
the ominous vetoes of the Kremlin which 
is now brazenly courting the Arab League 
with characteristic disregard for United Na- 
tions purpose and principle. 

Moreover, the internal upheavals within 
the Arab countries have increased the danger 
that Arab leaders may be tempted to embark 
on some desperate foreign venture such as 
a new assault on Israel to divert their peo- 
ple from their domestic conflicts. 

Our State Department is, doubtless un- 
wittingly. exacerbating this explosive situa- 
tion by continuing to talk seriously of giving 
the Arab States arms—knowing that arms 
for one Arab State mean arms for all, that 
the use of arms cannot be controlled once an 
aggressor has them. 


RECONSIDERATION OF POLICY CALLED FOR 


The time has now come for a thorough 
review of American policy in the Middle 
East pursued during the past year. When 
Secretary Dulles assumed office, he proposed 
& new approach in the Middle East. It was 
called “impartiality.” This program was 
sincere and well-intentioned. But the new 
approach was interpreted by Arab propa- 
gandists to mean that American policy had 
been too friendly to Israel] in the past, and 
that the “impartiality” that was supposed to 
characterize American policy henceforth was 
in reality to be one of concessions to the 
Arabs. It was taken to mean that America 
was now ready to reverse its traditional pol- 
icy toward Israel in return for the friend- 
ship of the Arab League. The scales, they 
thought, were now to be tipped in their 
favor. 

And, as the State Department moved for- 
ward to establish the desired better relations 
with the Arab states, the price of their 
friendship rose from month to month. The 
Arabs insisted that friendship of the Arab 
States would have to mean unfriendliness to 
Israel. 

The new approach has not worked. It has 
lost all its meaning. The State Department 
has come to be fearful of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the Arabs for any reason at all. 
“Impartiality,” which has now become 
dogma, cannot prevail in a situation where 
the issues are complex, where each party 
to the controversy is not wholly right or 
wholly wrong. The impartial friend is 
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tempted to pass over consideration of the 
issues on their merits, his sole objective 
being to win the friendship of one side. The 
new approach thus becomes at best neu- 
tralism and at worst a screen for favoritism. 


OUR PRIMARY AIM MUST BE PEACE 


In fact, the new approach has not won for 
us the friendship of the Arab States. It has 
increased tensions between Jews and Arabs 
to an alarming extent. It has, moreover, 
created a strong anti-American sentiment in 
most Arab States, It has distressed the 
cause of peace. 

Now that the word peace has become taboo, 
lest the Arabs be offended, the reduction 
of tensions has become our limited goal and 
interest. The possible displeasure of the 
Arab League is now the acid test of any issue 
laid before the State Department. It has 
allowed itself to be deflected from its prime 
objective which was—and should continue 
to be—the peace which the people of the 
region so urgently need to develop their 
resources and skills, to raise their living 
standards, to make an adequate contribu- 
tion to the security of the free world, and 
to defend their own freedom against any 
aggressor from the North. 

For that peace in the Middle East, no arms 
are needed. During the past year the course 
adopted by the State Department has had 
costly repercussions, It has created a situ- 
ation of deep disquiet which is neither war 
nor peace and which is losing the United 
States its friends, weakening its defense. 
heightening its sense of frustration in the 
Middle East, and lowering its prestige 
throughout the world. 

Our Government should re-examine its 
policy in the Middle East without further 
delay. It should use its influence and pres- 
tige to fortify the armistice agreements. It 
should make clear to the Arab League that 
it will not tolerate blockades, boycotts, 
threats, and aggression. It should suspend 
contemplated arms shipments. It should 
seek to help all the peoples of the Middle 
East raise their living standards. 

The so-called new approach should be re- 
placed by a really new approach—a just deal 
in which peace in the Middle East shall be 
the cornerstone of American policy. 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
as an amendment to the Internal Rey- 
enue Code, providing for an accelerated 
depreciation to be taken for all devices, 
buildings, machinery, or equipment for 
the collection at the source of atmos- 
pheric pollutants and contaminants 
based on a period of 60 months. 

For some time, in Philadelphia, we 
have experienced real inconveniences 
and annoyance from a carbonlike soot 
which blows in from the direction of the 
Delaware River. 

The residents of my area are being 
very much disturbed and inconvenienced 
by the fact they cannot hang out their 
wash without it being discolored and in 
some instances ruined entirely, as in the 
case of nylon articles. \ 

Sleeping with an open window is risky 
as the particles float in and interfere 
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with breathing, not to mention the in- 
Sanitation of the soot. It is no easy 
matter to cleanse the articles affected by 
this oily soot and it is a matter of great 
concern to those who have to undergo 
the expense of cleaning the exterior of 
their homes. 

It is my belief that this legislation will 
be an inducement to industrial plants 
or individuals to install equipment which 
will purify the polluted exhaust result- 
ing from the plants’ operations. In my 
own district and, I am sure, throughout 
the country, many people have suffered 
discomfort and material damage from 
Sooty particles which settle on their 
Property and on their bodies. Investi- 
gation has shown that these sooty par- 
ticles are waste products from nearby 
factories. I hope that the tax reduction 
Provided for under this bill will stimu- 
late the erection of air pollution equip- 
Ment by all offending parties. 

I think that it is also pertinent to 
Point out that the continued practice by 
industry of burning fuels which give off 
Such annoying waste products is a real 
health menace. If the condition is not 
rectified, we may find a sizable percent- 
age of the population in such districts 
aflicted with lung disorders, asthma, or 
allergies. It is imperative that steps be 
oes soon to correct the existing situ- 
ation. 


The Meaning of Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is particularly fitting on this 
day that the Nation pay tribute to those 
Gallant American and Filipino soldiers 
Who fought so courageously against 
Vastly superior totalitarian forces on the 
Peninsula of Bataan. The beleaguered 
American-Philippine forces for 3 long 
months outnumbered, underequipped, 
lacking in munitions and other imple- 
ments of war, harassed by disease and 
exhaustion, fought on against heavy 
odds and with courage and fortitude, 
bitterly contested every inch of the 
ground of Bataan. Such a sacrifice was 
necessary in order to give the democ- 
Tacies sufficient time to consolidate their 
forces in the United States, Australia, 
and elsewhere. 

The heroes of Bataan had accom- 
Plished their mission, and to them must 
go a major part of the credit for the 
ultimate victory in 1945. The sacrifice 
at Bataan wrecked the timetable of the 
Japanese forces for more than 3 months, 
which but for it would have been suffi- 
cient time for the Japanese to overrun 
the rest of southeast Asia, the Pacific, 
and Australia. It was a dark day in the 
course of our struggle in the Pacific when 
Bataan fell. But during the last 12 years 
the word Bataan has become a word of 
honor and courage in our language and 
in the language of freedom the world 
over. Yes, Bataan was a military defeat 
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but it was a-victory of spirit—the spirit 
which moves men, regardless of color or 
creed, to unite in a common cause and 
fight to retain their freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, Bataan should never have 
been and the blood that was shed and 
the treasures that were wasted then 
would not have been in vain if we had 
not allowed ourselves to be lulled into a 
false sense of security. We were en- 
grossed in the pleasures that flow from 
our democratic way of life, never re- 
alizing that the liberties which we enjoy 
are ours only if we exercise the greatest 
of vigilance, 

We saw the phenomenon in the period 
between the First and Second World 
Wars. It took the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor and the bombing of Manila to jar 
us from our lethargy. It was then too 
late to win the initial victory of the war. 
We saw that phenomenon again after 
the Second World War and so came Ko- 
rea. In it we saw a repetition of the 
tragedies that overtook us in 1941. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsibility of 
the Congress to see that this does not 
happen again. Because today in this 
atomic and themonuclear age we face 
a threat not only to our liberties but to 
our survival as a nation, never before 
experienced in our history. The godless 
masters of the Kremlin in their quest for 
world domination respect only military 
strength and therefore our best hope of 
preventing a third world war, and to win 
it if it comes, is to maintain a strong 
Military Establishment. That is why 
Bataan should be a constant reminder 
to all of us that we must be prepared for 
any eventuality by fostering and main- 
taining a strong Army, an effective Navy 
and Air Force backed up by a strong and 
free economy. Bataan should also stand 
as a constant reminder of the need for 
strong allies to work with this Nation in 
maintaining a collective security for the 
free world. Our country’s contribution 
to NATO, the Pacific pacts, and other 
security arrangements gives proof to the 
fact that the United States is increas- 
ingly aware of the need for collective 
security. We must continue to support 
these endeavors. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to quote General Wainwright, the 
hero of Bataan: 

My men and I were victims of shortsight- 
edness at home, of blind trust in the re- 
spectabllity of scheming aggressors, * * +è 
The price of our unpreparedness * * * was 
staggering to the imagination. ‘The price of 
our unpreparedness for a world war III would 
be death to millions of us and the disap- 
pearance from the earth of its greatest na- 
tion. 


Facts on PMA Committee Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 
Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
in an attempt to further harass the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, a very obvious dis- 
tortion of the facts regarding certain 
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changes in the operation of State and 
county PMA committees was recently 
made in this Chamber. It was charged 
that by placing all State and county 
PMA committees—names changed to 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committees last November—on a 
when-actually-employed basis and hav- 
ing a county office manager in the few 
States that did not have them this ad- 
ministration was building and organiz- 
ing a vast Republican political machine. 
Now, what are the facts? 

On May 21, 1953, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture appeared before the House 
Commitee on Government Operations in 
connection with Reorganization Plan No. 
2 which was before the committee for 
hearings. At that time the Secretary 
explained in detail just what moves were 
made and why. Here are his words: 

A number of questions have been raised 
as to what would be done with respect to 
the farmer-committee system under the au- 
thority of Reorganization Plan No. 2. Com- 
ments have also been made with respect to 
PHA Memorandum No. 101, of March 20, 1953, 
relating to the PMA farmer committees. 
There haye been some misunderstandings as 
to the effect of this memorandum upon ad- 
ministrative costs. 

My position on this subject was made a 
Matter of public record several weeks ago 
when I appeared before the Subcommittee 
on Agricuiture Appropriations of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives. On that occasion I said: 

“You may be assured that I am aware of 
the splendid contribution PMA county and 
community committees have made to agri- 
culture and that we intend to make the 
best possible use of these farmer-elected 
committees in administering farm programs, 

“I have recently revised the regulations 
governing PMA county and community com- 
mittees. In the revised regulations, we made 
it abundantly clear that these committees 
will have local responsibility for the agri- 
cultural conservation program, the price- 
support programs, the marketing-quota pro- 
grams, the sugar program, and such other 
programs as may be assigned by the Secre- 
tary or the Congress” (hearings, pt. III, p. 
901). 

PMA memorandum No. 101 separates the 
policy-forming and policy-executing func- 
tions of the State and county committees. 
The policy-forming function will be vested 
in the State and county committees; the 
policy-executing function in State admin- 
istrative officers and county office managers. 
The committees will operate on a part-time 
basis, while day-to-day operations will be 
carried on by the full-time administrative 
officers or office managers. State and county 
committees will retain full responsibility for 
administration of program operations in 
their respective areas, as they have in the 

ast. 

r This action was discussed with the chair- 
men of the House and Senate Agriculture 
Committees before the memorandum was 
issued. It has also been discussed, since 
that time, with many other Members of Con- 
gress and with farm organization leaders. 
The action has been favorably received by 
nearly everyone with whom we have dis- 
cussed it. 

Memorandum 101 merely (1) gives formal 
Tecognition to the grassroots experience 
gained by State and county committees over 
the past 20 years; and (2) standardizes the 
entire administrative structure of the 
farmer-committee system. In the light of 
this experience, it was evident that better 
administration results If the policy-forming 
functions are vested in the committee and 
the policy-executing functions are delegated 
to a full-time administrative officer, hired 
by and responsible to the committee, 
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In 23 States the practice of using a full- 
time civil-service administrative officer was 
already in operation. In the remaining 25 
States, there were 14 in which the State 
PMA chairman or other State committeeman 
performed full time the functions of admin- 
istrative officer. In the other 11 States all 
members of the State PMA committees served 
full time. It will likewise be well to under- 
stand that 11 States had both a full-time 
administrative officer and a chairman of the 
State PMA committee serving full time. 

In other words, the executive officer ar- 
rangement was already operative in 37 of 
the 48 States. Only the 11 remaining States 
were employing the full committee full time. 
Whereas 22 States previously were operating 
with more than 1 full-time administrative 
officer or assistant—there being 2 to 5 in 
each State, depending on the number of 
committee members where the entire com- 
mittee was serving full time—all 48 States 
will now have only 1 full-time administra- 
tive officer hired by and responsible to the 
State PMA committee. 

It is apparent from what I have said that 
this action does not in any sense weaken 
the farmer-committee system or attempt to 
replace the committees with Federal em- 
ployees. The State and county committee- 
men will retain full responsibility for State 
and local administration. This move to 
separate the policy-forming and policy- 
executing functions are made solely in the 
interest of more efficient and more effective 
administration. 

Perhaps it would be helpful if I indicated 
what the cost of the committee system has 
been and what effect the action taken under 
the memorandum 101 will have upon ad- 
ministrative costs. In the fiscal year 1952 
the total salary costs for PMA county com- 
mitteemen was $3,946,838. In addition, the 
total salaries for fiscal year 1952 for full-time 
committee office personnel, such as the office 
manager and clerks, was $19,625,937. This 
makes a total salary cost for both the county 
committeemen and full-time county office 
employees of $23,572,775. 

Since in 87 percent of the counties the 
county committee has been serving only part 
time, and these county offices already had 
full-time office managers or chief clerks, the 
change will affect only 13 percent of the 
total. Rather than resulting in an increase 
in salary costs, we estimate that there will 
be an annual saving at the county level of 
approximately $500,000. 

At the State level, as was mentioned above, 
there have been only 11 States in which all 
State committee members were employed full 
time. In these States the change will mean 
that the committee members will serve part 
time and day-to-day operations will be 
handled by an administrative officer. In 11 
other States there was both a full-time ad- 
ministrative officer and a chairman of the 
State PMA committee serving full time. In 
these States the chairman will now serve 
part time. In the 14 States where the State 
chairman performed full time the functions 
of administrative officer, the chairman will 
serve part time, and a full-time administra- 
tive officer will be appointed. We estimate 
that the change at the State level will result 
in a saving of $125,000 annually. 

In summary, this change is based on grass- 
roots experience. It brings about the estab- 
lishment of a uniform committee system 
throughout the country. Since many farm- 
ers were unable to serve full time at the ex- 
pense of their farming operations, the change 
should result in better and stronger com- 
mittees. We believe that it will result in 
savings as indicated and in more effective 
administration. 


Mr. Speaker, that such a charge was 
made only for partisan political reasons 
can be attested to by the fact that the 
Congressman's research was so shallow 
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that he was not even able.to give the 
correct names of the agencies involved. 
Contrary to his statement, the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service did not replace the Production 
and Marketing Administration, for there 
is no such agency in the Department of 
Agriculture and there never has been. 
The marketing activities carried on by 
PMA prior to last fall were transferred to 
the new Agricultural Marketing Service; 
the price support, acreage allotment and 
marketing quota programs were trans- 
ferred to the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, which directs the activities of 
the State and county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees, 
which also carry out locally the agricul- 
tural conservation program for the Agri- 
hence the name State and county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation 
committee, 


Czechoslovak Society of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an address delivered at 
the Czechoslovak Society of American 
centennial banquet, Bellaire, Ohio, on 
March 28, 1954, This address was de- 
livered by Mr. Joseph Martinek, his- 
torian of the Czechoslovak Society of 
America. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
present at this banquet at the invitation 
of the president of the sponsoring lodge, 
Mr. Rudy Schiller, of Bellaire. It was 
an inspiring occasion us Mr. Martinek’s 
address will attest: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, sis- 
ters, and brothers, it is a pleasure for me 
to be with you today, a real pleasure indeed 
to be with the most active group in the 
Czechoslovak Society of America. 

You hold the honor to be the most suc- 
cessful unit of the CSA in recent years. 
Under the able leadership of Brother Rudy 
Schiller your eastern Ohio group not only 
went over the top with a bang in the last 
membership campaign but it oversubscribed 
its quota by 380 percent. This is a fine 
record and let me in the name of the execu- 
tive committee of our society thank you for 
this achievement, congratulate you on your 
success and assure you that your efforts and 
your fine work are deeply and sincerely ap- 
preciated. 

Your record in securing new insurance is 
the best and most appropriate way of cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the Czecho- 
slovak Society of America which was founded 
on March 4, 1854, in the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
by 29 Czech pioneers of the American Mid- 
west. 

Our founding fathers had much wisdom 
and foresight in adopting the type and 
form of a fraternal benefit society for their 
original organization. These fraternal ben- 
efit societies, founded more than 100 years 
ago—our society is the only survivor of 
these pioneers—are a unique typically 
American kind of societies; you find their 
counterpart in no other country. Although 
they borrowed freely from the experience of 
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the friendly societies of England of tho 18th 
century, borrowed from the Anglo-Saxon 
experience as many other American institu- 
tions, they are a genuine product of Ameri- 
can soil and environment. And we are 
proud indeed that, in spite of our seemingly 
strange and foreign-sounding name, the 
Czechoslovak Society of America today is 
the oldest unit of this great fraternalist 
movement, which has today 10 million mem- 
bers and plays a very important part in the 
national, social, and economic life of 
America. 

I said that our name, Czechoslovak, has a 
seemingly strange sounding. But while it 
may sound strangely in some States, it is 
not so in the State of Ohio, where the first 
town, first school, and the first church were 
built by Reverend Heckevelder, a native of 
Moravia, now a central province of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. This pioneer lead- 
er and his group of Delaware and Onondaga 
Indians, converted by him to Christianity, 
settled down in Tuscarawas County in the 
early seventies of the 18th century. They 
all were members of the Moravian Church, 
which was founded in 1457 in Bohemia (an- 
other province of Czechoslovakia) and is 
known today as the oldest Protestant de- 
nomination in the world. They all were 
professing faith, based on the teachings of 
the great Czech religious reformer Jan Hus 
(John Huss). So you see why we of Czecho- 
slovak ancestry feel quite at home in the 
great Buckeye State. 

The Czechoslovak Society of America 
which is entering its second century in the 
atomic age is a precious heritage of the 
frontier days of this country. It was found- 
ed in the stagecoach era, It grew up with 
the country. It has today 47,000 members 
and $12 million in assets, It is a pioneer of 
the great fraternalist movement. It is the 
mother society of organizations of Ameri- 
cans of Czechoslovak origin, a group com- 
prising 1 million persons. For a century it 
remained the leader of this group and was 
a great instrument of adjustment for Czech 
immigrants to our American way of life. 
Today one-half of our membership is com- 
posed of native-born sons and daughters of 
America and the CSA is considered to be 
most Americanized of all Czechoslovak so- 
cleties in this country. 

The CSA served well its members. 

In the course of one century it paid out 
more than 630 million in benefits to its 
members and their families. 

It served well the country. 


Two of the founding fathers of the CSA 
Vaclav Pohl and Hynek Vodicka belonged to 
the group of the famous Forty-Eighters who 
fought for freedom and democracy in their 
homeland and participated in the Czech 
revolt against despotic and absolutist mon- 
archy of Austria in 1848. Passionate love for 
freedom was a tradition with the society 
since its very inception and found expression 
not only in words but in deeds: during the 
Civil War one-fourth of the members of the 
original unit of the CSA joined the Army of 
the Union, and fought for the preservation 
of the Union and the abolition of slavery- 
Members of our society fought for the coun- 
try in all wars since. During the Second 
World War we had more than 3,600 members 
serving under the Stars and Stripes and the 
society walved—as the original lodge did 
during the Ciyil War—payment of their 
premiums, a patriotic service unique in the 
annuals of insurance institutions. 

While ever ready to fight for our adopted 
country, the CSA did not forget the country 
of it founding fathers, wishing that it may 
share with us the blessings of liberty and 
democracy. We did our part in exporting 
and extending the American ideas of de- 
mocracy and ideal of a freely elected gov- 
ernment to the homeland in the heart of 
Europe. We participated in the movement 
for liberation of Czechoslovakia and were 
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overjoyed When, under the leadership of 
Thomas G. Masaryk and Edvard Benes, it be- 
ceme the most democratic country in Cen- 
tral Europe and in its form of government 
and its way of life was more similar than 
any other country in Central Europe to our 
United States of America, where its inde- 
pendence was proclaimed on October 18, 
1918. 

Unfortunately, the Czechosloyak democ- 
racy was overthrown and crushed, first by 
nazism and recently by communism. True 
to its tradition, the CSA opposed new slavery 
and took a firm and determined stand 
against both forms of totalitarianism. 

Our convention, held in 1950, condemned 
the new totalitarian regime in Czechoslo- 
vakla and in 1952 the CSA issued a clarion 
call for free elections in Czechoslovakia un- 
der the control of the United Nations—a 
demand voiced later by President Eisenhower 
in his great speech April 16, 1953. 

Our appeal was broadcast behind the 
Iron Curtain and it was heard and responded 
to. On June 1, 1953, the Czech people of 
the city of Pilsen rose in revolt against the 
new tyranny and repeated this demand for 
free elections in face of the armed forces of 
the Communist regime, The American flag 
was raised on the occasion. This revolt in 
Pilsen immediately was followed by similar 
uprising in Moravská Ostrava, Brno Bratis- 
lava, and other Czechoslovakian towns and 
cities. It was this revolt of Czechoslovak 
democrats against the new tyranny that ig- 
nited a greater revolt of the East German 
workers 17 days later. 

Czechoslovakia has a distinction that it 
was not only the last democracy in central 
Europe to fall victim to nazism, resisting 
Hitler to the last until it was “sold down the 
river” in Munich; not only that it resisted 
Moscow imperialism longer than several 
other countries in that part of Europe, but 
that it also was the first country behind the 
Iron Curtain to strike back at the aggressor. 

This Czechoslovakian revolt against the 
Soviet tyranny which opened way for simi- 
lar uprisings in other captive countries is of 
great importance to America. 

It changed one aspect of the world situa- 
tion. It definitely proved wrong the as- 
sumption that the power of a police state 
cannot be fought from within. It is true 
that this revolt was crushed and the first 
battle lost, but the struggle for liberation 
goes on and Moscow knows well that there 
is a time bomb in Czechoslovakla and other 
captive nations, ready to explode. That re- 
volt tied the hands of Soviet rulers, forced 
them to postpone plans for new aggressions. 
Thus it delayed the danger of war. For the 
United States and the free world that revolt 
was worth several armed divisions. It 
was a valuable service rendered to the cause 
of world peace. 

Now what can we do in order to help the 
people of Czechoslovakia in their determi- 
nation to regain lost liberties, to strengthen 
their resistance and thus help tie up the 
hands of tyrannical regime? It seems to me 
that the least we can do is to support their 
demand for free elections, not only for the 
sake of people of Czechoslovakia but for our 
own sake and for the sake of our sons whom 
we want to spare the frightful experiences 
of a new war. 

This is one way of cutting through the 
plans for new aggressions. This is one way 
of building up and strengthening the basis 
of resistance behind the Iron Curtain just 
as important to us as the military base in 
front of it. 

It is highly important that the public 
opinion in this country be lined up for this 
demand. In their demagogy, the Moscow 
rulers, always are drawing a fine line be- 
tween the American Government and the 
American people professing hate for the 
Government but love“ for the people. So 
let them know that not only the President 
of this country and its Government but the 
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American people themselves fully support 
this demand for free elections behind the 
Iron Curtain, a Just demand and the only 
way toward peaceful solution of troubles 
in that most troublesome part of the world. 


The Free World, the United States of 
America, and India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

THe FREE WORLD, THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, AND INDIA 
(By Dorothy Norman) 

The free world is interdependent, both in 
material terms and because of a common 
concept of government and individual free- 
dom. As by far the two largest components 
of the free world, the United States (popu- 
lation 160 million) and India (population 
370 million) have a specially significant com- 
munity of interests. That the record estab- 
lishes this beyond a doubt the following 
facts should show. 


1. THE UNITED STATES AND INDIAN 
CONSTITUTIONS 


Regarding the constitution of the Repub- 
lic of India, a United States State Depart- 
ment Bulletin dated July 1953 records how 
especially those “sections covering the bill 
of rights draw heavily on United States con- 
stitutional theory.” 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of India, 
during his visit to this country, repeatedly 
stated how the framers of the Indian Con- 
stitution owed a debt to the framers of the 
United States Constitution. “It may interest 
you to know,” he said, “that in drafting the 
constitution of the Republic of India we have 
been greatly Influenced by your own Consti- 
tution. The preamble of our constitution 
states that— 

We, the people of India, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a sovereign 
democratic republic and to secure to all its 
citizens: 

“Justice, social, economic, and political; 

“‘Liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith, and worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all; 

“Fraternity assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation; 

“In our constituent assembly do hereby 
adopt, enact, and give to ourselves this con- 
stitution.’ ” 

“You will recognize in these words,” he 
concluded, that I have quoted an echo of 
the great voices of the founders of your 
Republic.“ 

Madame Pandit, President of the Eighth 
Session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, further has stressed the basic simi- 
larity between both the freedom movements 
of the United States and India, and their 
Constitutions. “Our leaders found many 
parallels between their struggle for freedom 
and yours,” she has observed, “and were 
inspired by the example of Abraham Lincoln, 
the writings of Jefferson and Paine, and the 
great truths contained in the Declaration 
of Independence. The earnestness and sin- 
cerity of your pioneers helped us in the pur- 
suit of a great ideal, just as your Constitu- 
tion has influenced our legislators in the 
drafting of the constitution of the Indian 
Republic.” 
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The Indian federal and state legislatures 
are elected on the basis of universal, adult 
franchise—without regard to color, race, 
creed, or sex. 

In India's 1952 general elections to fill 
approximately 4,000 seats in state and fed- 
eral legislatures—the first such elections to 
be held since the regaining of Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947—approximately 107 mil- 
lion Indians cast votes by secret ballot, and 
with full freedom for all parties. Comment- 
ing upon this occurrence, the aforementioned 
United States State Department Bulletin on 
India notes not only that “the people of India 
are intent on making democracy work," but 
that “if democracy succeeds in India, all of 
South Asia is buttressed; if it fails, the 
outlook in Asta will be very bleak indeed.“ 

Although India is a young republic, un- 
derpinning its new democratic constitution 
is the basic democratic tradition of the In- 
dian village—the Panchayat or Community 
Council rule. Thus, in the light. of the 
above facts, and provided that internal eco- 
nomic conditions continue to improve, and 
no external causes undermine stability, there 
is every reason for India to continue to be 
the major bulwark of democracy in Asia. 
2. THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND INDIAN ECONOMIES 

A December 1952 United States State De- 
partment publication, Together We Are 
Strong. has this to say on the crucial sub- 
ject of economic interdependence in the 
world today: “In no case is any of the free 
nations completely self-sufficient. The 
United States, with all its natural wealth 
and all the skill of its. people, must look 
outside its own frontiers for many of its 
essential needs. * * * It is hard, however, 
for many Americans to realize the extent of 
our dependence upon our friends of the 
free world. We recognize their need for us, 
our aid and our strength, but our need for 
them is another matter. That need exists 
in normal times as well as in times of emer- 
gency.” 

According to a report by the International 
Development Advisory Board, headed by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, and composed of out- 
standing business, labor, finance, agricul- 
tural, and other leaders: “Virtually all of 
our natural rubber, manganese (upon which 
the manufacture of steel depends), chro- 
mium, and tin, as well as a quarter of our 
zinc and copper and a third or more of our 
lead and aluminum, comes from aboard, 
mostly from the underdeveloped areas. This 
is also true of the largest part of our ura- 
nium ore.” 

From Indla in particular we import about 
40 percent of our manganese, 80 percent of 
our high-grade mica, and a considerable 
quantity of castor ou (important for lubri- 
cation of high-speed aircraft), ilmenite 
(used for the manufacture of special quality 
pigments and paints), kyanite (for making 
refractories), chromite (a chromium ore), 
short-staple cotton, burlap, and shellac (the 
latter also of strategie value). 

It is significant that in 1952 the United 
States imported sufficient manganese from 
India to make 54 million tons of steel—about 
half of our total annual production. In 
1953 we imported manganese ore at about 
the same rate, Both manganese and sev- 
eral of the other commodities imported from 
Indla are of vital importance to us in the 
manufacture of strategic goods. For most 
of these commodities there are no adequate 
alternative sources of supply. 

The Materials Policy Commission (the 
Paley Commission) recently has pointed out 
that, apart from being near to exhausting 
certain domestic raw material supplies, our 
demand for some of these materials will in- 
crease by 200 or 300 percent in the next few 
decades. The Commission, therefore, has 
emphasized the importance of developing 
additional sources of supply. Under its cur- 
rent 5-year plan, India proposes to increase 
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to the extent of 30 percent. This 
should make available to us some of the 
additional supplies we so urgently require. 

The annual trade between the United 
States and India refiects the growing inter- 
dependence of the two countries. Before 
World War II this overall trade was valued 
at only about 6200 million per annum. It 
now runs to roughly $700 million, having 
advanced from approximately 7 percent to 
25 percent of India's total trade. 

There have been spectacular increases in 
our major exports to India, notably cotton, 
machinery, gasoline, and allied products, as 
well as vehicles and certain minerals such 
as sulfur. 

Nor is the interdependence of our econ- 
omies restricted to trade alone. In the last 
5 years about 25 American firms have started 
or expanded manufacturing activities in In- 
dia, Foremost among these are the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., the Union Carbon & Car- 
bide Co., the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Otis Elevators, the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 
and the California & Texas Oil Co, As soon 
as the oil refineries of the latter two com- 
panies are ready, together with another being 
built by the British Shell Co., India will pro- 
duce practically all of the petroleum refined 
products that she requires. Much of the 
crude oil that will be needed in the future 
for these refineries well may be obtained 
in India itself as a result of drilling opera- 
tions about to be undertaken by the Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co., in collaboration with 
the Government of India. 

This last-named venture is the first in- 
stance of any western oll company entering 
into a direct partnership with a foreign gov- 
ernment. It is significant that it should 
have been one of our own major oll com- 
panies that has broken this new ground with 
the Government of India. 

Cargoes to and from India and the United 
States are carried in ships of both countries, 
and an Indian shipping company ls a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Shipping Confer- 
ence. Thus the merchant fleets of both 
India and the United States of America are 
engaged in the carrying of important and 
often strategic goods between the two coun- 
tries. 

The economic relationship between the 
United States and India could be even fur- 
ther strengthened in the mutual Interest of 
both countries, as well as that of the entire 
free world. 

India, which Is by far the largest democ- 
Tracy on the other side of the globe from the 
United States of America, needs American 
skills, machinery, and mass-produced goods 
Yor its vast population of approximately 370 
million. 

With its rich deposits of coal and iron ore, 
India is an exporter of these commodities to 
other free countries. (It exports coal to 
Australia, Ceylon, Malaya, and Burma; iron 
ore to Japan.) Similarly, its tire industry, 
based largely on indigenous supplies of rub- 
ber, also exports its products to nelghboring 
free countries. Thus, in addition to the di- 
rect community of economic Interest that 
exists between the United States of America 
and India, the latter is playing an increasing 
role in helping to strengthen the economies 
of other countries in the free world. 

In addition, India has substantial re- 
sources of fissionable material such as ura- 
nium and thorium, and, indeed, of the latter 
it is the richest known source in the world. 
It also has an Atomic Energy Commission, 
and soon will have in operation a full- 
fledged atomic reactor. 

Finally, the economy of India, since it af- 
fects one-sixth of the total population of 
the world, is of intrinsic importance to the 
United States of America and to the stability 
of the free world. (The population of India, 
it must be remembered, exceeds the total 
population of the whole of the rest of Asia 
including the Middle East, South Asia, and 
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the Far East, excluding only Japan and the 
Communist world.) 

It is for such reasons as these that our 
present Ambassador to India, George Allen, 
has stated “We attach the greatest import- 
ance to the efforts which India is making to 
develop its economy and improve the lot of 
its people. If those efforts succeed, it will 
encourage peoples throughout Asia and 
fortify faith in democratic methods every- 
where. If they do not succeed, the very 
foundations of the Indian republic and of 
the Orient may be shaken.” 

It is because the United States is vividly 
aware of our community of interest with 
India that we have made available to it, for 
economic development, 3 allocations of $54 
million, $45.4 million, and $89.1 million 
within the past 3 years; and that important 
private organizations such as the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations have been extend- 
ing to it material and technical help. 

Other United States assistance reaches 
India through the International Bank, which 
aiready has loaned $109.8 million for Indian 
development (including the first and only 
loan thus far made by the bank to a pri- 
vately owned firm—$31.5 million to the In- 
dian Iron & Steel Co., for expansion of its 
blast furnace and finished steel capacity). 

Other United States funds have reached 
India through the U. N. Technical Assist- 
ance and Specialized Agency programs. In 
1951 the United States loaned to India $190 
million for the purchase of wheat. (By 
December 31, 1953, India already had pald 
the full $7 million interest due on this 
loan.) 

The assistance we have been rendering In- 
dia is helping the latter to complete its $414 
billion development plan, which represents 
the first phase of its own effort to consoli- 
date its economic strength. and thus to 
maintain a continuing balance of forces on 
the vast land mass of Asia. 

Referring to the relationships among the 
world's four major countries, one of India's 
influential and conservative journals, the 
Eastern Economist, recently commented: 
“These four large units together cover one- 
third of the land surface of the earth and 
contain about half of the world's popula- 
tion. Is it an accident that this list of 4 
contains the 2 powerful nations—the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States of Amer- 
ica—and the 2 most populous nations— 
China and India—and that they belong to 
the Communist and free warlds 2 by 2?” 

The same publication also stated recently 
that the Communist world is deeply aware of 
the global significance of Indian. It quoted 
Lenin's pregnant remark that “for world 
communism the road to Paris lies through 
Peking and Calcutta.“ adding, “* * Lenin 
was a great geopolitician. Mao Tse-tung has 
fulfilled half of Lenin's dream; the Commu- 
nists can be well pleased with this success. 
But without India their work is only half 
done.” 

Could there then be a greater gift to the 
Communist world than for the community 
of interest and the interdependence of the 
United States and India so willfully to be 
weakened that these two countries should be 
allowed to drift away from one another. 

In China, by the time we became fully 
aware of what had been occurring, the Com- 
munits already had had 20 years in which 
to consolidate their armies and to establish 
their rule in certain key areas of the coun- 
try. This put the free world at a great dis- 
advantage, 

In India there are not similar complica- 
tions at the present moment. But, at times, 
it would seem that our manner of thinking 
and acting with reference to Asia as a whole 
may lead to our finding ourselves without the 
support of this immensely important coun- 
try, and by sheer default. Thus, for us, the 
truth quite obviously lies in a converse prop- 
osition from the one contained in Lenin's 
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dictum about the road for world commu- 
nism lying through Calcutta. That proposi- 
tion—to which we must give our most seri- 
ous attention—is that no road to stability, 
prosperity, and security in Asia—and thus 
in the free world—can bypass New Delhi.” 

It is because of the inescapable truth of 
this latter conclusion that, in the economic 
sphere, as in others, we must continue to 
cooperate with and assist India. We must 
enhance its capacity to maintain its indige- 
nous and intrinsic democratic strength in 
so vast an area of Asia, thus providing the 
best and most tangible answer to the menace 
of communism, and counterbalancing the 
weight of Communist China In Asia. 


3. COMMON ACTION IN THE U. N. 


The results of voting at recent sessions of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
show clearly that there is perhaps as wide 
a measure of agreement betwen the United 
States of America and India as can be ex- 
pected of two independent, democratic, free- 
dom-loving nations. There are bound to be 
occasions when free countries express dif- 
ferent views though their final objectives 
may be similar. It is only the Soviet domi- 
nated countries which invariably cast their 
votes in a single bloc, manifesting complete 
totalitarian uniformity, 

Madame Pandit, after the sixth session of 
the General Assembly, summed up the vot- 
ing of the United States and India as fol- 
lows: “In recent sessions of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly we voted as you did 38 times 
out of 51, abstaining 11 times and differing 
from you only twice.“ 

In the seventh session of the General As- 
sembly (1952-53), of the 36 resolutions 
which came to a vote, there was but 1 reso- 
lution on which the United States of America 
and India were in opposition, 

In the eighth session, thus far, 14 resolu- 
tions have been brought to a vote, and the 
United States of America and India have 
differed in only 3 cases. These three resolu- 
tions were on the subject of Tunisia and 
Morocco, India taking a clear stand against 
colonialism, whereas the American view was 
that this issue, for the present, should be 
left to the French. 

Though at times it has appeared on the 
surface that on the subject of Korea the 
differences between the United States of 
America and India were most marked, in 
fact the record shows close cooperation. 
First, in regard to naming the North Koreans 
as aggressors, India and the United States of 
America voted together along with the coun- 
tries of the non-Communist world. Bec- 
ondly, though India was not in a position 
to send its own military forces overseas, be- 
cause of tensions on its own borders, and 
the relatively small size of its army, it did 
send a field ambulance unit from its armed 
services, including a section of paratroopers. 
It must be remembered that only 16 coun- 
tries sent fighting men to Korea and that 
only 3 countries sent other personnel, of 
which India was 1—the only one in South 
Asia. As 41 countries, I. e., two-thirds of the 
United Nations made no response to the call 
for common effort in Korea, it Is clearly not 
in consonance with the facts to regard In- 
dia's noncombatant participation as a defec- 
tion from the common effort of the United 
Nations. 

Finally, in the crucial stages of bringing 
the Korean war to a standstill, India played 
a leading role side by side with the other 
countries of the free world. It was its reso- 
lution which, when altered somewhat at the 
request of the United States of America, 
though still objected to by the Communist 
countries, became the basis of the prisoner- 
Of-war agreement, and thus of the long- 
awaited truce in Korea. As Henry Cabot 
Lodge, chief of the United States mission to 
the U. N. has stated, the proposal was “a 
splendid, sincere effort for peace.” In the 
complicated part which India was called 
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upon to play as chairman of the Neutral Na- 
tions Repatriation Commission, it is under- 
Standable that there should have been some 
Points of difference between it and the 
United States of America. On the whole, 
however, the Indian custodial force has been 
widely acclaimed for its cautious, patient, 
and wise handling of a most difficult situa- 
tion. Just as we do, responsible Indians 
deplore the blaming of the U. N. command 
for the failure to implement fully the expla- 
nations to prisoners of war of both sides. It 
has been the Communist explainers and 
finally the prisoners themselves on both sides 
who have been primarily responsible for the 
frustration of the explanations, and of the 
head count and screening, which the Indian 
custodial force had hoped to undertake. In 
spite of these obstructions there can be no 
doubt that this operation has represented a 
significant step forward in the handling of 
international disputes, and that both the 
United States of America and India have 
Played major roles in this achievement. 


4. COMMON TRADITIONS, PACTS, AND ASPIRATIONS 


India, like the United States, is a country 
of many races, colors, and creeds. For ex- 
ample, since the time of St. Thomas the 
Apostle (first century A. D.) Midia has had a 
flourishing Christian church. 

In one state (Travancore-Cochin), the 
Prime Minister is a Christian, as are India’s 
central health minister, the present presi- 
dent of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (corresponding roughly to our own 
CIO or A. F. of L.). as well as many other 
outstanding political and civic leaders. 
Thus there is respect and regard for India’s 
population of 10 million Christians. 

The Parsis and the Jews also, over the cen- 
turies, have functioned pacefully and with 
respect in India. Members of both com- 
munities have held leading positions in po- 
litics, the professions, in civil life and indus- 
try. India has the third largest Moslem 
population in tthe world (Indonesia having 
the largest, Pakistan the second largest). 
Cabinet ministers, governors, ambassadors, 
state ministers, supreme court judges, as well 
as other high dignitaries are drawn from 
among the Moslems in India. 

In our own western, modern context— 
which is less bound by tradition than is 
Indla—we determine a man’s position ac- 
cording to his merit and not his religion. 
This is true of India also. 

Like the United States, India also has its 
social problems arising out of class strati- 
fication and an intermingling of races. The 
new Indian constitution has abolished un- 
touchability. Behind this legal provision lies 
the immense prestige of Gandhi's work in 
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India is a country in which peasants hold 
land on a vast scale. Private property ls 
not only a reality, but an ideal. The super- 

encrustration of seniorial rights, 
vested by the British in a class of land- 
taxgatherers, largely has been abolished by 
the new India. 

Perhaps 10 million families in India are 
now landless, agricultural laborers. This has 
stirred into action followers of Gandhi, who, 
led by Vinoba Bhave, have launched a vol- 
untary movement throughout the country to 
give property in the form of land to these 
families. (About 2% million acres already 
have been made available to them, so that 
no one in the rural areas, which comprise 
approximately 75 percent of the country, 
shall be without his own small farm.) 

Even the leader of the Socialist Party of 
India (Wisconsin-educated Ph. D. Jaiprakash 
Narain, foremost political figure in the coun- 
try after Nehru) publicly has announced 
that he has renounced Marxism (he always 
has been stanchly anti-Communist), and 
has declared himself a Gandhian Socialist, 
not a Marxist. (Gandhi's own thinking was 
uniformly and deeply both democratic and 
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anti-imperialistic. Indian and other Com- 
munists have expressed anything but sym- 
pathy with his general attitude. Indeed, 
even the British, against whom he struggled 
nonviolently for the freedom of India, came 
eventually to regard him as their friend and 
as a strong bulwark of stability and orderly 
progress in India.) 

It is Gandhian thinking that permeates 
the essential philosophy of Nehru, and it was 
Gandhi who nominated Nehru to be his suc- 
cessor, The content of the thinking of both 
these men is significantly like that of ideal- 
istic, humanistically inclined Americans. 
Thus, as might be expected, many of our 
own foremost thinkers have done much to 
mold the lives of these men, just as Indian 
thought in general, and the Gandhian tradi- 
tion in particular, have influenced many of 
our outstanding philosophers, political, and 
intellectual leaders. 

The American, Dr. Gardner Murphy, direc- 
tor of research at the Menninger Foundation, 
after conducting a recent study in India, has 
noted how many values the two nations have 
in common. He has stated, for example, how 
Indians have responded to the ideas of such 
Uberals. Humanitarians, and reformers as 
J. S. Mill, John Ruskin, and Henry Thoreau. 
He has observed how Indian as well as West- 
ern culture is open to new ideas and respects 
certain important democratic institutions— 
personal dignity in particular. 

In a recent speech, India’s Ambassador 
to the United States, G. L. Mehta, likewise 
has called attention to the interaction of 
thought in the two countries. “Conspicuous 
among the American thinkers whose writ- 
ings” have been “followed with deep interest 
by the educated Indian,” he has reminded 
us, are “Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, him- 
self, was profoundly influenced by Hindu 
philosophy.” “In the political sphere,” he 
adds, “Jefferson, Paine, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin were widely hailed in India. Philoso- 
phers like William James and John Dewey, 
poets like Walt Whitman and Longfellow, 
humorists like Mark Twain, all formed part 
of the mental food of the Indian intelli- 
gentsia.” 

Referring to the influence of Thoreau on 
Gandhi, Ambassador Mehta notes, “during 
our national movement we derived inspira- 
tion from the early history of America’s fight 
for independence and obtained the moral 
sympathy and support of many United States 
leaders of public opinion.” 

Finally, as Frederic Ives Carpenter has 
pointed out in his book Emerson and Asia: 
“Just as Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman—all 
shared the stimulus which the ancient East 
gave to the progressive thought of America, 
so closely related to the Emersonian tradi- 
tion are the outstanding, creative contem- 
porary Americans who have turned toward 
Hindu literature.” 

Thus in its basic attitudes, and in their 
manifestations both in domestic and inter- 
national affairs, India’s stand is in close har- 
mony with that of the United States. 

In brief then, as Madam Pandit has aptiy 
said, “India’s policy is pro-U. N., pro-free 
nations. We desire to maintain our con- 
stitutional secular democracy against any 
aggression upon our freedom and liberty 
from within or without our borders. We 
deplore the word neutralism' as applied to 
us in our situation, We are members of 
the U. N.; we stand with the United States 
for freedom, equality, orderly justice, and 
tor a world at peace. * * We stand * * * 
as an equal member of the family of nations, 
with other free and independent nations. 
We oppose every form of imperialism— 
whether economic or any other kind. Our 
experience over the years has naturally 


' charted our antagonism to all kinds of to- 


talitarianism—colonialism, 
aggression.“ 

Thus, the community of interest between 
India and the United States is both deep 


or Communist 
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and of great mutual advantage to the two 
countries. It would be not only foolhardy 
but even disastrous, therefore, to permit 
whatever minor differences, irritants, or dif- 
ficulties that may arise—and that should 
be accepted within the framework of the 
democratic free world—to block understand- 
ing, cooperation, and effective action in be- 
half of the well-being of both countries, 
which together comprise one-third of the 
peoples of the free world. 


The Rifle and the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Members of the House will be in- 
terested to read the following article 
pointing up the continued importance 
of an old weapon—the rifle: 

RIFLEMAN May PLAY GREATEST ROLE Ever 

(By John G. Norris) 


Last week’s top-level statements and de- 
bate on the hydrogen bomb served to com- 
pletely overshadow some conferences here 
concerning an older weapon of war. The 
National Rifle Association held its 83d an- 
nual sessions along with those of the official 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. What little public interest there 
was centered on an exhibition of muzzle- 
loading guns, old Colt revolvers, and other 
collectors“ items. Such antiquarianism, 
however, was only a social sideline to the 
real p of the meetings in which top 
Pentagon chiefs took part. 

The presence of Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Lemuel 
C. Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, did not reflect merely a personal in- 
terest in a key weapon of past wars. Rather, 
it was a deep conviction that the rileman 
and his weapon will play an even more im- 
portant role in the atomic age than in the 
past. This is the way many top military 
men reason: 

The advent of atomic weapons has brought 
new tactics of land warfare calling for much 
greater dispersion of forces. This in turn 
places more reliance on the individual in- 
fantryman and his ability to handle his 
weapon. 

The terrific destructive power of the new 
weapons is a tremendous check on their use. 
This has seemed to encourage more small 
wars like Korea and Indochina and guer- 
rilla fighting as in Greece, Malaya, and the 
Philippines. Skill with small arms is an 
important factor in such combat. 

A parallel development to the new super 
weapons has been in the airborne field. Big, 
new troop-carrying helicopters can make war 
more three dimensional than paratroopers, 
This may put Army Corps headquarters, 
communications centers, bridges, and depots 
in the front lines and put a premium on the 
shooting ability of xadiomen, cooks, drivers, 
and clerks. 

In case cities are smashed by H-bomb or 
A-bomb attacks, organized minutemen must 
be ready to combat saboteurs, looters, and a 
possible fifth column. Few of today’s citi- 
zenry have the skill with a rifle that their 
forefathers had. 

“This makes the man and his individual 
weapon a basic defense,” argues Maj. Gen. 
Merritt A. Edson, retired Marine Corps Medal 
of Honor winner, who is executive director 
of the NRA. “Wars may be decided by the 
side whose men can use their rifics best.” 
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General Ridgway stresses the key role of 
the infantryman in holding Western Europe 
in case of world war III and in finally win- 
ning any war. The man with a rifle has had 
to fight his way to settle past confilcts, and 
will again, despite all push-button war de- 
yelopments, he firmly believes. 

General Shepherd declares that even if 
“mass atomic exchanges” come in & new war 
they will not settle it. “There will come a 
time after such exchanges when someone 
will surely conclude that the only way to end 
the destruction will be to seize the source of 
the enemy's atomic strength,” he states. 
There is where the infantryman comes back 
on the scene.” 

Chairman Dewey SORT, Republican, of 
Missouri, of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee agrees on the future key role of the 
infantryman. He points out how some 
simplest of weapons often are the most 
successful counterpart for complicated new 
ones. The Navy is countering new Russian 
developments in mines by building wooden 
minesweepers, and the Air Force is experi- 
menting with nonmetallic, low-flying bomb- 
ers to evade radar defense. 

Swort supports the military men who are 
asking for an expansion of funds for step- 
ping up rifle practice in the United States. 
The NRA and National Board—a joint Pen- 
tagon agency—are cooperating in the pro- 
gram. Government funds no longer are 
spent in promoting the NRA’s Camp Perry 
matches for the experts. Instead, the great 
effort has been to interest boys in marks- 
manship and give them a place to shoot at 
home. The emphasis now is turning to pro- 
viding means for thousands of ex-servicemen 
to keep up their military developed skill 
with a rife. At present, the Government 
is putting up the manificent sum of $100,000 
to administer the program and lends surplus 
rifles to local shooting clubs. The latter pay 
for the ammunition and support the ranges. 
This program provides for training 3,500 
senior and 4,000 junior shooters. The NRA 
is urging that the program be expanded 
to train 6,000 reservists and 15,000 teen-agers 
as a start toward universal marksmanship 
training. One hundred thousand dollars is 
less than half the cost of one bombsight or 
some spare parts on a destroyer engine. It's 
awfully cheap defense insurance and should 
be increased. 


Representative Cole’s Statement on 
H-Bomb Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of April 8, 1954: 

REPRESENTATIVE COLE'S STATEMENT ON 

H-Boms DELAY 


(Enrror’s Note.—Following is the text of a 
statement by Representative W. STERLING 
Coz, Republican, of upstate New York, 
chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, on the delay in developing a hydro- 
gen bomb, which Senator Joan R. Mc- 
Carty, Republican, of Wisconsin, charged 
last night was deliberately held up for 18 
months.) 

The possibility of developing a hydrogen 
bomb was actively explored by United States 
scientists as early as 1942. Such studies con- 
cerning the feasibility of a hydrogen weapon 
were conducted as part of the wartime 
atomic project, although they were subordi- 
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nate to studies on the A-bomb since it was 
believed that the A-bomb could be developed 
more quickly and could, therefore, be used 
to hasten the end of the war, 

At the end of World War II, there was a 
general slowdown in our entire military pro- 
gram, including atomic weapon development. 
This relaxation was due in large measure to 
a general belief that a lasting peace had 
been accomplished, that we would enjoy an 
atomic monopoly for some years, and that 
there would be international control of 
atomic weapons, 

Consequently, no major consideration was 
given to the question of undertaking active 
development ot an H-bomb, although a small 
research program on thermonuclear energy 
was continued. 

This situation prevailed until September 
23, 1949, when the Soviets exploded an atomic 
bomb years ahead of the date estimated by 
our experts. The Government promptly re- 
viewed our atomic program in the light of 
the Soviet progress, 

The initial impetus for this review was 
provided by a vigorous memorandum from a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Lewis L. Strauss (now Chairman) to his fel- 
low Commissioners. As a result, for the first 
time, major attention was directed to the 
question of developing a thermonuclear 
weapon. 

After vigorous debate at the highest levels 
of the Government the situation that con- 
fronted the President was this: (1) A major- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission advised 
against proceeding with a large-scale and 
vigorous effort on development of the hydro- 
gen bomb; (2) the General Advisory Com- 
mittee also advised against so proceeding; 
(3) the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
favored proceeding; and (4) a special sub- 
committee of the National Security Council 
favored proceeding; the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense recording fav- 
orable votes. 

On January 31, 1950, President Truman 
made his decision and issued an order to the 
Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

As has been noted, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy took a leading part in urging 
the President to inaugurate a prompt and 
vigorous program on the development of hy- 
drogen weapons, although some members ex- 
pressed doubt as to the wisdom of so pro- 


ing. 

Between September 1949, and January 
1950, the committee held several hearings in 
executive session on this question; its chair- 
man, the late Senator Brien McMahon, ad- 
dressed five separate letters to the President 
on behalf of the committee urging a major 
hydrogen effort; and on several occasions 
Senator McMahon personally expressed to the 
President the sense of the committee favor- 
ing prompt and vigorous action on thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 

Some of the arguments against proceed- 
ing with an accelerated hydrogen program 
which were adduced during discussions prior 
to the President's decision were these: 

1. There was doubt concerning the tech- 
nical feasibility of such a weapon. 

2. It was feared that building such weap- 
ons, should they prove feasible, would de- 
tract from the strength of our position in 
fission weapons. 

3. Some questioned the military worth of 
large-yield thermonuclear devices. 

4. It was feared that concentration of 
money and—more importantly—people, on 
this program would detract from the speed 
with which improvements in our fission 
bomb program could be made. 

5. To many, the prospect of developing 
such potentially devastating weapons was 
morally repugnant. 

6. Development would involve an expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. 

Since the President’s go-ahead order of 
January 31, 1950, our hydrogen program 
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has been pushed with great vigor and great 
success. While it is true that there was 
considerable discussion between September 
1949, and January 1950, concerning the need 
of developing the hydrogen bomb, this fact 
is not of itself sinister, nor does it imply that 
those who opposed the President's final 
decision were motivated by a desire to lessen 
our military strength. 

At the same time, we know that there is 
no security system which can guarantee 
to be 100 percent effective against traitors. 
Therefore, we cannot exclude categorically 
the possibility that a person or persons in 
our program might have been motivated by 
arcade other than those of the United 

tates. 


Bataan Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is Bataan Day—the 12th anniver- 
sary of that memorable epic when 
American and Filipino soldiers fought 
side by side for democracy and freedom. 
It is a historic day and it is significant 
to us in America because it points the 
way to our ultimate victory in the pres- 
ent struggle in which we are engaged 
against the godless ideology of commu- 
nism. 

The Filipino people were loyal to us 
because we promised them freedom, We 
set a fixed date for independence and 
when that day came we complied with 
our promise. Here is a pattern that can 
be followed and will make our struggle 
against a totalitarian government easier 
to win if our allies will only realize that 
in the relationship between peoples the 
Golden Rule is paramount, 

Our junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Senator KENNEDY, the other day 
made a brilliant address on the floor of 
the Senate on the question of Indochina 
that should be learned by heart by our 
people and by those who are fighting 
communism with us under the banner 
of democracy, It is of burning perti- 
nency today and as we commemorate the 
heroism of American and Filipino sol- 
diers who died together in Bataan, we 
must pledge to continue their fight for 
the cause of human decency and dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of the House, I insert in the 
Record an article by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, our former colleague, who has 
our admiration and abiding affection. 
He was one of those who fought in Ba- 
taan and we respect him for his war 
record and his loyalty to democratic 
ideals. He is now the Special and Per- 
sonal Envoy of the President of the 
Philippines: 

THROUGH THE DEPTHS TO THE STARS— 
BATAAN: TWELVE YEARS AFTER 
(An interpretation by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
special and personal enyoy of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines) 

It is 12 years since that day of horror and 
frustration, when an American general 
forced to sue for terms of surrender before 
an arrogant, victory-flushed, half-sated foe- 
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Today we look back on that day with the 
Conviction that the immediate military im- 
Portance of the fall of Bataan has been over- 
Shadowed by the ultimate, and present, 
Significance which we attach to this occasion. 

Today we are permitted to view this dis- 
Aster in a different perspective. Today we, 
the fortunate ones, who were permitted to 
live through those heavy days of disaster 
and to see the victory which was even then 

concelved—today, 12 years after, we 
accept Bataan as a necessary part of history; 
as indispensably the depth through which 
We are bound to pass on our journey to the 
Star-speckled skies of freedom and national 
Tebirth. 

The enemy then saw Bataan as the end. 
To the enemy that scene in that fateful, 
fire-blasted corner of the peninsula, as the 
little white flags hung limp in the burning 
April sun, was the culmination of a success- 
ful military operation. It was, as the enemy 
Saw it, the end of several things aside from 
the military campaign, the seal of a success- 
ful invasion. Most important, he saw it as 

end of a reign of that freedom, that 
Spirit of democracy, which the American 
People implanted in our country. Because 
© was successful, for the moment, in sup- 
Dressing the power whose responsibility and 
Self-accepted function was to help defend 
and preserve that freedom, he believed that 
freedom ended—dead—and saw the vindica- 
tion of his dream of world conquest,. the 
Justification of his policy of aggression. 

And, lest we be led to scoff at the enemy 
for his lack of vision, let us not forget that 
Others, not listed with the enemy, also saw 
Bataan as the end of an era, the end of an 
influence, a turning point, retrograde, in our 
Career as a people and as a nation. 

enemy was wrong when he saw Ba- 
taan as the culmination, as the end that 
Meant his complete victory. The others were 
also wrong when they saw Bataan as the turn 
backward. For there were those in our 
Country who in the dark days immediately 
After the surrender on Bataan saw in that 
Surrender not an end, but a beginning. 

Because those who saw this vision of a be- 
Binning were numbered not in the dozens, 
not in the hundreds, but in the millions; be- 
Cause they encompassed, truly, the whole 
People; and because among them and lead- 
ing them and inspiring them were men of 
selfless honor, of rugged faith, of unshakable 
Patriotism, we are able to see Bataan today 
in its true perspective: Not as a day of irre- 
trievable disaster and ignominious defeat, but 
as a day of trial and suffering, from which 
dur people were to march, through long years 
ot hardship and struggle, to the shining re- 
2 of victory through the depths to the 

ars, 

For Bataan was more than just a begin- 
ning. It was a beginning that challenged. 
It was an occasion, an event, a day, if you 
Will, that was in its mighty way a trumpet 
Call to a people that could not surrender, 
could not yield when yielding would mean 
that freedom was forever lost. And that day, 
that trumpet call, has more than vindicated 
itself in the caliber of the men who led the 
Test of the people in answering it. 

Many years were to pass before the people 
Could rise, themselves, and summon to lead 
them in the campaigns of peace one of the 
men who so signally distinguished himself 
by his leadership in war. But the day of his 
emergence was inevitable. The time of the 
War demanded leadership. Ramon Magsay- 
Say stood in the forefront of those who 
Placed their lives on the board in the gamble 
With fate, with the nation itself as the stake. 
He was in the resistance movement and he 
Personified the humble masses who refused 
to crook their knee to the invader and fought 
With all they had to the last, 

The example, the inspiration, the indefat- 
‘Zable heroism which this man, the brightest 
Star in that galaxy of resistance heroes whose 
Careers began with Bataan, brought to bear 
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on his conduct in the resistance, marked 
him as the natural rallying point for all our 
people when they were faced with another 
enemy—this time not an alien foe, but the 
enemy in our midst who had embraced an 
allen domination—and when the ever- 
threatening foe of honesty and good govern- 
ment gained power. Ramon Magsaysay 
brought to the battle against an alien ideol- 
Ogy buttressed by illegal force, the same 
qualities of determination, of energy, and of 
unswerving patriotism with which he fought 
and struggled in the resistance. And when 
later the great call came, to lead the nation 
against the insidious enemy of internal cor- 
ruption, he answered the call. And so today 
this man of the spirit of Bataan, who dared 
and defied successfully a world power, who 
successfully fought a segment of the latest 
world aggressor, is again leading the nation 
in the spirit that was born in travail and 
suffering in our country as it contemplated 
the disaster of Bataan 12 years ago today. 
That disaster which we now see rightly as no 
disaster, but as a test of our hearts and 
spirits and our souls—a test through which 
Magsaysay with the legions of unknown 
guerrillas, led us then, as he is leading us 
now, through another and yet graver test, 
in which we shall, under God, continue to 
defend and uphold those mighty principles 
of freedom which are our heritage from our 
ancestors. 

I have referred to the Bataan which Is our 
Bataan. Yet Bataan was not wholly ours. 
The Japanese artillery fire which searched 
those jungles made sure that the soil of that 
peninsula was plentifully watered with the 
blood not only of our Filipino soldiers but of 
our American brothers as well. Why did 
those men come 10,000 miles to fight and die 
beside our men in a time of peril? Why did 
the American people send their sons to 
this fate? 

Every Filipino schoolboy has the answer 
to this: Because the American people, and 
the American Government—a Government 
that is responsive to its people—are and 
always shall be pledged to the safeguarding 
of democracy in the Philippines. Because 
America is committed to this task, by the 
pledged word of its leaders for more than 
50 years back. Because America keeps its 
pledges. And more: because America knows 
that a mortal blow to democracy on Bataan, 
or anywhere in the Philippines, would be a 
mortal wound to democracy everywhere; 
that fredom, like peace, is indivisible; that 
when the bell tolls for a Filipino who fell in 
defense of freedom on Bataan, or in a name- 
less skirmish in any unmarked Philippine 
jungle, the same bell tolls a warning to 
freedom, even in Washington. 

Today, 12 years after the first Bataan Day, 
America not less than the Philippines is 
faced with a new problem of aggression, 
with the prospect of new and more costly 
Bataans. The enemy now ls different, yet 
the same; for he only carries on an im- 
proved pattern of the aggression of the last 
one. As in December 1941, so today, there 
is a perimeter of free nations who form the 
first line of defense for the free world whose 
unquestioned leader is America. We of the 
Philippines hold a sector of that perimeter, 
as we did in 1941, when the perimeter was 
violated and our sector overrun. 

So today, as we contemplate the tragedy 
of Bataan 12 years ago, and the symbol of 
heroism and ultimate vindication which 
Bataan became; as we recall the tragedy of 
King and Lim, and Abad Santos and Jones, 
and the triumph of Chase and Eichelberger 
and MacArthur which that tragedy inspired; 
and as we glory in the inspired leadership 
of the Man of the Spirit of Bataan, Ramon 
Magsaysay, let us pray that the free world 
and its unquestioned leader see to it that 
the alliance of free, democratic, sovereign, 
and independent nations, remains unbroken, 
to see to it that there shall be no more 
Bataans, 
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To Restrain Hysterical Tendencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following timely and interesting ar- 
ticle from the Christian Science Monitor, 
dated Wednesday, April 7, 1954: : 

More THAN Fear Is Neevep 


Once in awhile mankind comes to the edge 
of an abyss so deep and wide that it almost 
recoils from even looking into the void. 
With something like this emotion the world 
today draws back from the capabilities of 
destruction shown to be inherent in the 
hydrogen bomb. 

The United States, Britain, and France 
have made the right, the logical, and appro- 
priate move in proposing that the Soviet 
Union join them in exploring again through 
the United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion the possibilities of international con- 
trol of arms, including atomic and conven- 
tional weapons. 

These possibilities may be only very lim- 
ited and remote, but the discussion of them 
can be profitable in several res Taking 
the most pessimistic view that the Commu- 
nists have no intention of agreeing to any 
form of disarmament, the talks may yet 
reveal something as to the depth of Mos- 
cow's purported disposition to live in peace- 
ful coexistence with the rest of the world. 

But there is some ground for taking a 
more hopeful view than this. The recent 
Russian note about European security rec- 
ognized that the employment of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in a war would bring the 
peoples untold suffering, would mean whole- 
sale slaughter of civilians and destruction 
of centers of industry, science, culture, and 
civilization, 

For purposes of reaching an agreement it 
may be advantageous that the Soviets now 
have a hydrogen bomb, while western armies 
have developed something more closely 
approaching the land power of the Red 
army. The two sides have items which can 
be weighed in the same scales to give up or 
reduce rather than trying, as before, to 
equate or tally off atom bombs against 
ground forces. Each preferred that they 
give up what the other had. 

Suppose negotiation eventually resulted in 
an agreement to outlaw the use of atomic or 
hydrogen bombs against centers of popula- 
tion. The chief reliance for observance of 
such a promise would be the maintenance 
of a situation in which neither side could 
expect to gain as much as it wouid lose by 
breaking its pledge. 

Although the use of poison gas in warfare 
nas been against international law since the 
1920's, nations maintain stores of it in case 
of violation by an enemy. But two con- 
siderations tend to give weight to the re- 
nunciation. One is that neutral opinion 
would be strongly turned against a nation 
which so affronted the world's moral sense. 

Another, which would be intensified with 
respect to the hydrogen or atomic bomb, is 
that few if any issues over which war could 
arise would be worth the enormous destruc- 
tion, to the homeland as well as the enemy, 
which would result from unleashing chemi- 
cal or atomic warfare. About the only 
issue of such dimensions would be survival 
itself; and the surest way to convince either 
the Russian or the American people that 
survival was at stake—and so to solidify 
their resistance—would be to seriously pro- 
pose a nuclear attack on their cities. 
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What the world desires is a lessening of 
the tensions that make the use of atomic 
or hydrogen bombs even a possible contin- 
gency. If governments in the two world 
camps use even reasonable wisdom and re- 
gard for humanity at large there will be no 
dropping of nuclear explosives on living, 
teeming targets. 

But to restrain the irrational, the ambi- 
tious, the hysterical tendencies in thought 
about such weapons calls for something 
more than fear and horror, something more 
affirmative than mere revulsion. It calls 
for calm analysis of the elements in the 
situation, patient exploration toward a 
meeting of minds among those who differ, 
and a confidence that reason and experience 
can bring forth answers which rashness and 
passion would dash away. 


UNICO: Service Above Self 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, last 
weekend it was my great privilege to 
serve as toastmaster at the banquet of 
the board of directors of UNICO na- 
tional. It was an extremely gratifying 
task, for UNICO national is a very un- 
usual, and very fine, organization. I 
should like to speak about it for a few 
minutes. 

The annual board of directors’ meet- 
ing, held last weekend in our Nation's 
Capital, brought to this city over 200 
officers and delegates of UNICO chapters 
from all over the Nation. Thirty-seven 
chapters, located in 15 States from coast 
to coast, make up the UNICO national. 
Each chapter is composed of Americans 
of Italian ancestory who are the leaders 
in their communities. They include 
professional people—doctors, lawyers, 
teachers—as well as members of indus- 
try, of the business community, of the 
working people. 

These men and women are bound by 
one common cause: the cause of service 
above self to their community, and to 
our Nation. They are all dedicated to 
service to others. It is their aim to help 
our Nation grow stronger and better, to 
promote active and enlightened citizen- 
ship, to encourage and foster true 
Americanism. 

In the course of the 1954 annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors, the officers 
and delegates from UNICO chapters, and 
their guests were addressed by the Hon- 
orable Ugo Carusi, Deputy Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. In 
his inspiring address Mr. Carusi, who 
has rendered outstanding service to our 
country in various important Govern- 
ment positions, reviewed the problems 
and the accomplishments of our foreign 
operations, pointing out their value and 
contribution to our struggle against 
communism. His speech was welcomed 
bp sincere enthusiasm and apprecia- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish at this 
point to commend to the attention of the 
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membership of this body a speech of 
Prof. Hugo W. Senerchia, delivered some 
time ago to the northwest Jersey chap- 
ter of UNICO, explaining the purposes 
and objectives of UNICO. 

This excellent and informative ad- 
dress merits careful consideration. 
While I am certain that many Members 
of Congress are familiar with UNICO, I 
am confident that they—as well as those 
who are not acquainted with this splen- 
did organization—will appreciate Pro- 
fessor Senerchia's eloquent tribute to the 
founder and the members of this con- 
structive movement dedicated to service 
above self: 

UNICO 
(A speech by Prof. Hugo W. Senerchia on 

September 17, 1952, to the northwest Jer- 

sey chapter, explaining UNICO) 

Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find one of the greatest supporters of 
the Boys Clubs of America. 

Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find it a leader in all community 
projects, 

Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find scholarship programs, summer 
camps for underprivileged boys, and other 
activities to guide our youth to become use- 
ful law-abiding citizens. ‘ 

Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find men who love their God, their 
home, and their country—an impregnable 
bulwark against all enemies of our way of 
life. 

Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find for the first time a group of Italian- 
Americans united in one great common cause 
to build a better America. 

These are the facts to prove that Dr. 
Vastola’s dream was not impractical. This 
very meeting tonight confirms the reality of 
that dream because it means you have ac- 
cepted our invitation to join us in our work. 
Tonight you announce your dedication to 
the ideals and principles of UNICO. To- 
night you give notice to your community 
that you have banded together, not for po- 
litical purposes but to pool your financial, 
social, and moral forces to safeguard the best 
interests of your community under the ban- 
ner of UNICO. But tonight you have also 
assumed a grave responsibility because it 
will be your duty to uphold the high stand- 
ards of UNICO and to increase the respect 
for UNICO by your own actions. Many times 
indifference; friction, and discouragement 
will seem to paralyze your best efforts. In 
those dark moments when everything seems 
futile, do not listen to counsels of despair 
and surrender, Instead. listen to the vibrant 
voices of your fellow UNICANS throughout 
the country, urging you to be faithful to 
yourselves and to UNICO. Listen to those 
voices tell you that when you accepted the 
responsibilities of UNICO you also accepted 
the glorious opportunity to extend to greater 
areas the dream the immigrant had for his 
children, and in your fulfillment of that 
dream you will find inspiration, joy, and 
happiness in service to a new generation, 

Tonight I wish to talk about a dream 
not the dream of a starry-eyed visionary 
who burns with the desire to reform the 
world. No; the dream I want to talk about 
is the dream born in the mind of a very 
practical man—one who knew with firsthand 
experience what suffering, pain, and struggle 
means. It is the dream Dr. A. P. Vastola had 
30 years ago in Waterbury, Conn. 

Many years ago, the good doctor saw the 
Italian immigrant trudge home, weary and 
spent, after a long day tilling the farm under 
a hot sun. He saw the Italian immigrant 
gasping for fresh air after long hours in the 
damp bowels of the earth, digging coal for 
the insatiable needs of a growing metropolis. 
He saw the gnarled hands of the Italian 
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immigrant lay down ties for the vast network 
of railroads sprawling across the country. 
He saw the Italian immigrant build schools, 
churches, factories, and skyscrapers—his 
pain-racked body bent under the weight of 
mortar and bricks, He saw the blood and 
sweat and tears of the Italian immigrant 
pour into the melting pot of America to 
make her the mightiest nation in the world. 

He also saw the reward the Italian Immi- 
grant received for his labors. His reward 
was isolation from the rest of the city in the 
littie Italys of America, It is true these 
ghettos were partly self-imposed as a sanc- 
tuary from the ridicule and painful embar- 
rassment inevitably found in a land of 
strange customs. But they were also en- 
forced by the misunderstanding, prejudice, 
and lack of sympathy on the part of self- 
styled superior Americans, and in these 
ghettos the Itallan immigrant became the 
victim of economic and political exploitation. 
He concerned himself only with the eco- 
nomic needs of his family. It is not supris- 
ing, therefore, to find that he did not feel a 
personal responsibility toward a society 
which denied him any status other than 
that of an economic commodity. 

Dr. Vastola did not see these things with 
a desire to awaken any resentments that go 
with the ghetto. He saw more than was seen 
by the eminent sociologists who said that 
because the immigrant was backward and 
showed unsocial tendencies, the scum of 
Europe should not be allowed to come to our 
shores anymore. 

The doctor saw that life within these 
ghettos was not so drab and dull as the ex- 
pert social workers thought. He saw the 
Italian immigrant play bocci and tre sette. 
He heard him sing beautiful Italian melo- 
dies, and dance la tarantella. He saw him 
praying to God and the saints with child- 
like deyotion and joy in church and at re- 
ligious festivals. More than this, he saw 
what sustained and encouraged the immi- 
grant in his labors, pleasures, and sacrifices. 
He had a glimpse of the vision of the immi- 
grant of a future day when his children 
would have the things he wanted but could 
not have—the day when his children would 
be respected and admired not for la pizza 
but because they had become leaders in busi- 
ness and the professions—he saw the day 
they would break through the economic and 
social barriers of the ghetto to enjoy the full 
rights and privileges and opportunities of the 
American citizen. 


And when that dsy would come, Dr. Vas- 


tola saw that a new bright chapter would be 
written in the history of the Italian-Ameri- 
can, He would be no longer concerned mere- 
ly with the economic needs of his family. 
Having established his rightful place in so- 
ciety, he would become magnanimous toward 
the entire community. He would urgently 
feel the personal responsibility toward the 
betterment of his community. He would be 

to obey that generous impulse 
found in every human heart to help those 
less fortunate than himself—victims of dis- 
crimination, poverty, and maladjustment. 
This was the vision the doctor shared with 
the immigrant. 

But he also had his own dream—a dream 
to form an organization that would be dif- 
ferent from the business, social, athletic, and 
mutual ald groups found in every city, 
would be the only one of its kind because it 
would unite all Italian-Americans in the 
country in a national unity that would give 
greater and more effective expression to the 
newly developed social awareness and civic- 
mindedness. It would be different because 
it would not be nationalistic—the kind that 
resists the molding forces of our America® 
way of life. No, it would be different because 
while it would admit that each strain in the 
melting pot will eventually be assimilated 
into a greater pattern of Americanism, it 
would also recognize that each element 
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Italian, Irish, Jewish, and Negro—has the 
right to cultivate its own character and pre- 
serve its own culture in America, It would 
encourage and foster one ism—Ameri- 
canism—and at the some time preserve the 
love for the land and the culture of our 
fathers. This organization would be differ- 
ent from others in that for the first time it 
would ask its members to make great sacri- 
fices, not for any personal material gain, but 
simply for the happiness found in service to 
others. Because this organization, would be 
different in so many ways from the usual 
type of club, Dr. Vastola would call it 
UNICO—unique—the only one of its kind In 
America—and its motto would be “Service 
Above Self.” 

This was the dream Dr. Vastola had. It 
was a daring and ambitious dream. It 
seemed so impractical. Admitting the com- 
mendable purposes of such an organization, 
how could our people unite harmoniously 
in a national effort when their wrangling 
and petty jealousies made local union im- 
possible or difficult? 

Could not such an organization preach 
eloquently about service above self, and yet 
be a mask to hide hypocrisy, personal ag- 
grandizement, and political ambition? 

But Dr. Vastola knew the character of the 
Italian people. He knew their idealism and 
their capabilities, and these could be utilized 
once they found a cause to which they could 
dedicate themselves. 

The history of UNICO since 1922 has con- 
firmed his faith in our people. The dream 
has become real. The UNICO banner is 
found as far north as Massachusetts and 
south in Florida, and straight across the 
country to California. In 30 years not a 
single member has deliberately and mali- 
ciously used UNICO for his own selfish pur- 
poses, 


Wherever you find a UNICO chapter, you 
will find it is held in the highest esteem by 
the community because its members are hon- 
est, upright, and truly civic-minded citizens. 


World Health Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the sixth anniversary of the 
World Health Organization. This splen- 
did international agency is rendering a 
notable service as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing editorial tribute from the New 
York Times of April 7, 1954: 

It is fitting that today, the sixth birthday 
of the World Health Organization, should 
be called World Health Day. It comes as a 
reminder of the monumental effort that 
WHO, in cooperation with the United Na- 
tion's Children's Fund and technical agen- 
cies, is making to combat disease and ig- 
norance in backward areas of the world and 
to strengthen the public-health services in 
scores of countries. And it comes as a grim 
reminder to the more fortunate countries 
that today, nearly 10 years after the war, 
more than half the world is still tragically 
undernourished and vulnerable to the dis- 
eases that thrive under those conditions. 

The accomplishments of WHO, in spite 
of limited funds and personnel, have written 
@ great chapter of humanitarianism, skill, 
and hard work into international relations. 
More than 5 years ago it launched great 
mass campaigns; It sent malaria teams to 
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demonstrate control techniques to India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand; it aided 
insect-control campaigns in Iran and Cen- 
tral America, With UNICEF's help it vac- 
cinated some 13,500,000 youngsters and 
adults during 1952-53 alone in more than 
30 countries, and it has fought and is fight- 
ing 25 other communicable diseases. More, 
it strives, through sanitation projects and 
maternal and child health centers, to bulld 
up native teams to carry on the work of 
the itinerant WHO teams. Its goal is quickly 
grasped, even in the most remote areas: to 
make life decent and livable. 

The WHO deserves a “well done“ for its 
effort. With adequate understanding, and 
funds, from supporting governments, and 
with the needed personnel, it can do even 
better. A great agency deserves a great 
response, 


Tax Bills Would Speed Self-Pensioning 
Trusts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by Mr. 
Robert P. Vanderpoel which appeared in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of April 4, 1954: 
Tax Brits Wowi Srrro SELF-PENSIONING 

‘TRUSTS 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

There are identical bills in Congress, one 
introduced by a Republican from Ohio, Rep- 
resentative THOMAS A. JENKINS, and the oth- 
er by a Democrat from New York, Repre- 
sentative EUGENE J. Keocu, which have thus 
far attracted attention only in technical 
circles; However, they are of such impor- 
tance that they should be understood by all. 

Their purpose is “to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by indi- 
viduals.” To that end they would give tax 
relief to all workers not now covered by pen- 
sion plans set up by their employers and to 
all self-employed individuals who would par- 
ticipate in voluntary pension plans under 
arrangements with banks, insurance compa- 
nies, or trust institutions. 

As it is, the individual employed by a cor- 
poration which has a pension plan either 
partly or entirely paid for by the company 
has a tax advantage. The funds credited to 
him in the pension fund contributed by the 
employer, plus the earnings of the fund, are 
tax free at the time the contribution is made. 
They are taxable at the time the pension 18 
paid but presumably at such time the income 
of the recipient will be smaller and might be 
either entirely tax exempt or taxable at a 
lower rate. 

Quite obviously the self-employed and 
those working with concerns that have no 
pension plan are thus put at a disadvantage. 
Their individual savings for old-age are 
taxed at today's high rates and the earnings 
on such savings also are taxed at current 
rates. 

WOULD CUT CURRENT TAX COST 


The Jenkins-Keogh bilis would allow indi- 
viduals not now covered by a pension plan 
to exclude from gross income in the taxable 
year, the portion of income for such year 
paid into a restricted retirement fund or 
life insurance company as premium under 
a restricted retirement annuity contract. 
There would be a limit on the amount ex- 
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cludable of 10 percent of the taxpayer's net 
income, or $7,500, whichever is the lesser 
and a total lifetime limit of $150,000. 

Other details of the bill need not be dis- 
cussed here. In all likelihood they will be 
amended in any case before the bill is en- 
acted into law. It seems to me the bill goes 
too far in the other direction, as employee 
contributions to pension funds under the 
present law are taxable as income in the 
year in which they are made. Possibly the 
legislation should provide that 50 percent 
of an individual's contribution toward a re- 
tirement fund should be tax free at the 
time made and certainly the income from 
the whole fund should be tax free until such 
time as it is distributed. 

The legislation deserves the attention of 
Congress, It would encourage systematic 
saving for old-age by many more people, 
generally regarded as a highly desirable de- 
velopment. 

For the banks and life insurance com- 
panies the potentialities would be enormous. 
I suspect the insurance companies would 
be quick to set up the necessary machinery. 
Many banks, on the other hand, might be 
caught asleep at the switch. Whether they 
would set up accumulation type common 
trusts which individuals could join or ar- 
range special trusts for employees of larger 
corporations and other trusts for the self- 
employed are technical matters deserving 
expert study. 

Employers, too, should watch this legisla- 
tion and consult with their bankers as to 
the best way they could cooperate for the 
benefit of their employees. Today's marvel- 
ous mechanical equipment should make an 
otherwise staggering bookkeeping chore eco- 
nomically feasible. 


The Wiretap Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of April 8, 
1954: 


THe Wiretap Bu. 


The administration bill to permit the use 
of wiretap evidence in national security 
cases in the Federal courts has at least one 
serious weakness that we hope and believe 
the Congress will correct before the measure 
is finally approved. 

This grave defect Is the provision giving 
to the Attorney General alone the right to 
authorize the use of wiretapping in the 
search for admissible evidence by Federal 
law-enforcement and intelligence agencies. 
Wiretapping is at best a “dirty business,” 
as Justice Holmes once said. It is an inva- 
sion of the right of privacy; and it seems to 
us that its use without adequate safeguards 
would come dangerously close to violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the fourth 
amendment guaranteeing the people against 
“unreasonable searches and seizures.” Such 
safeguards we do not find in a bill that 
leaves the sole power of discretion in the 
hands of the Government’s chief law- 
enforcement officer. 

It seems to us that the problem has been 
quite satisfactorily resolved in New York 
State, where prior court approval is required 
whenever wiretapping is to be employed, In 
certain types of particularly heinous crime, 
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such as those envisaged in the pending bill, 
wiretap evidence may well be necessary to 
apprehend the guilty. But this form of 
crime detection is so open to abuse that the 
authorization of a court is a minimum safe- 
guard. As a committee of the New York City 
Bar Association has said in urging such pro- 
tection, “we believe that a sound [Federal] 
statute can be drawn, and should be en- 
acted, authorizing certain wiretapping under 
adequate safeguards, including a prior court 
order.” Kings County's District Attorney 
Miles F. McDonald has said that “I think 
prosecutors, myseif included, can be over- 
zealous” and that “the judge is a safe- 
guard.” Attorney General Brownell and the 
Congress would be well advised to take note 
of the New York experience, with which they 
are certainly familiar. 


Untruths About Polio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include editorials from 
the Washington Daily News and the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette regarding the 
polio vaccine which has been developed 
by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, a scientist at the 
‘University of Pittsburgh. Last Sunday 
night, ABC commentator Walter Win- 
chell charged that tested samples of the 
so-called Salk vaccine contained live, 
not dead, virus. His broadcast caused 
great concern among the parents of the 
children who have already been inocu- 
lated with this vaccine. We have been 
assured by the United States Public 
Health Service, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and several phar- 
maceutical firms who are engaged in 
making the vaccine that it is as safe as 
modern scientific tests can make it. 
Public Health Service officials have 
stated that the vaccine goes through 
9 tests in 3 different laboratories to 
make sure that it contains no live virus 
before it is released for inoculations. 
Dr. Salk has emphasized that “There is 
absolutely nothing to be concerned 
about. Nothing that contains a live 
virus is considered a satisfactory vac- 
cine.” These assurances should elim- 
inate any future concern about the 
safety of this vaccine. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Dally News of April 7, 
1954] 
UNTRUTHS ABOUT Porno 

Within the next 2 weeks or so, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
hopes to begin inoculating 500,000 to 1,000,000 
children with a polio vaccine developed at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

On the very eve of this undertaking, the 
most ambitious polio-fighting project in his- 
tory, its success has been threatened by the 
hysterics of Walter Winchell. 

He told a nationwide radio and TV au- 
dience that the vaccine “may be a killer." 
He said 7 of 10 sample batches of vaccine 
tested by the United States Public Health 
Service were found to contain lve virus, pre- 
sumably capable of causing infection after 
injection. 
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He insinuated that such vaccine is about 
to be given to American youngsters and that 
the National Foundation is trying to cover 
this up. 

This is a perfect example of what happens 
when a saloon reporter gets out of his terri- 
tory. You get a cockeyed story. 

Of the many samples of this vaccine tested, 
the Foundation says, four were found to con- 
tain live virus. They were spoiled—and were 
rejected—because they weren't produced in 
strict accordance with the formula laid down 
by Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, who developed the vaceine. 

No vaccine found to contain live virus is 
released for public use. It is discarded—just 
as any batch of medicine, from penicillin to 
aspirin, is discarded if it is contaminated. 

The tests of this polio vaccine are especial- 
ly rigid. They were set up by a big committee 
of top-flight polio experts. They take about 
5 weeks to complete. 

They are performed on every single batch 
of the vaccine, and are done at three separate 
laboratories. 

Dr. Salk has given the vaccine to himself, 
his wife, and their three children. And no 
serious reactions have occurred among the 
more than 7,500 children in the Pittsburgh 
district who have been inoculated. 

Thus there is a great difference between 
the facts and the contemptible mouthings of 
Mr. Winchell—who could do with an injec- 
5 of truth serum, with or without live 


— 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 
6, 1954] 
TRIPLE CHECK AND No CHECK 


Parents who might have been frightened 
by a Sunday night broadcast throwing doubt 
on the reliability of the polio vaccine with 
which their children have been, or soon 
will be, inoculated, would do well to consider 
the source of the broadcast. 

Its perpetrator, Walter Winchell, is not 
noted for his own reliability. On the con- 
trary, he is distinguished for a long career 
of washroom gossip, self-glorification, and 
journalistic vendettas of the basest sort. 

Characteristically, Winchell had the polio- 
vaccine story wrong in more than one par- 
ticular. In the first place, he said the polio 
vaccine is claimed to be a cure. That is 
patently false; it has never been described 
as anything but a possible preventative. 

Again, he sald that the Michigan State 
Medical Society has refused to approve use 
of the vaccine, developed by Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk, of the University of Pittsburgh. But 
the Associated Press, which enjoys a much 
better reputation for accuracy than Winchell, 
says the medical soclety has withheld recom- 
mendation of the vaccine for the time being, 
although the State Health Commission has 
declined to call off plans for a test to start 
later this month, 

Finally, the commentator sought to convey 
an impression that the vaccine is a potential 
Killer because a few batches of it have been 
found to contain live pollo virus. What he 
Gidn’t report—but should have unless he 
deliberately sought to panic thousands of 
parents—was that use of the “positive” vac- 
cine is assiduously avoided. 

Dr. Salk, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis haye all pointed out that 
the pollo vaccine is triple checked to assure 
its absolute safety before its use is permitted. 
Only the killed-virus vaccine is used. 

The difference between the vaccine used by 
Dr. Salk and a Winchell “scoop” is that while 
the former is checked thrice, the latter ap- 
parently is never checked once, If Winchell 
had exercised one-tenth of the care and in- 
tegrity that goes into the production of the 
vaccine, he wouldn't have needlessly fright- 
ened parents or created doubts that could 
obstruct a great medical program. But if he 
had checked even once, he wouldn't have 
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had a story, and he wouldn't have been 
Winchell. 


After all these years, the public should 
know what to expect of him in the way of 
responsibility. What does continue to 
astonish and distress us, however, is the irre- 
sponsibility of the people who provide him 
with vast audiences. 


The Old River Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this editorial from the New Orleans Item 
bespeaks the sentiments of the people 
of Louisiana and should properly be 
brought to the attention of this body. 

Here is the editorial: 


Tue OLD River Prosuem—Ler’s Hore ron AN 
EARLY HEARING 


There doesn't seem to be much chance 
now for a congressional hearing on the Old 
River control works proposal until later 
Congress takes its Easter vacation. 

However, it is very important that this 
hearing be held as soon after that as pos- 
sible. 

The Old River project Is no visionary plan, 
no “someday” idea for improving the fu- 
ture. If it were, perhaps it could wait. 

Waiting too long to act on Old River, how- 
ever, means sure disaster. 

Expert engineers have warned that unless 
the Mississippi's diversion through Old River 
and down the Atchafalaya Basin is controlled 
within a few years, it could be to late. 

Once Old River has captured 40 percent 
of the Mississippi's flow, they say, the sit- 
uation might well be out of control. And 
that could happen in about 10 years’ time. 

That could not only mean that the Mis- 
sissippi’s main currents would then be cap- 
tured by Old River and the Atchafalaya. 
It could mean that New Orleans would even- 
tually become solely a salt-water port. It 
could mean that the vast trade and shipping 
interests of the entire Mississippi Valley 
would be crippled. 

Authorization of the Army engineers’ $46 
million Old River control program during 
this session of Congress is vital. 

It has been 4 years since Congress has 
considered an omnibus rivers, harbors, and 
flood-control bill. 

Now that such a bill is in the works and 
other projects are being considered for in- 
clusion in it, the opportunity to get authori- 
zation for closing Old River and building 
a fiood-control structure must not be missed, 

We cannot afford to let another 4 years— 
or actually even another year—go by. 

Michigan's Representative GEORGE A. DON- 
DERO, who is chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, has been absorbed in the 
prospects of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
which he strongly advocates. 

And, since the senway bill has been de- 
layed until after Easter, DONDERO has in- 
dicated that the Old River henrings will 
also be postponed. 

However, it is encouraging that DONDERO 
has expressed himself as in favor of the 
Old River project and has mado it clear that 
he understands fully the consequences 
should the mighty Mississippi change its 
course. 

New Orleans and the entire Mississippi 
Valley will continue to hope for the earliest 
possible consideration of the Old River 
problem, 
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Judicial Review of Decisions of the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of H. R. 1994, a bill 
Previously introduced by myself to pro- 
vide for the review of certain decisions 
Of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Nearly every Member of Congress has 
at times been shocked by some decision 
rendered by the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
Peals. There have been many requests 
Made by veterans and veterans organi- 
Zations calling for the establishment of 
some appellate procedure whereby deci- 
sions of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
Could be made. There exists, at the 
Present time, the right of review and ap- 
Peal of decisions and actions of all 

. bureaus, and commissions of the 
Government—the decisions of the Board 
Of Veterans’ Appeals constitute the ex- 
ception to this fundamental principle of 
Tight of access to the courts for judicial 
Teview. 

There is no intent on my part to 
Minimize or disparage in any way the 
tremendously fine and just decisions 
handed down by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals in the great majority of cases. 
There should exist, however, a procedure 
whereby veterans who feel that their 
Tights have been arbitrarily denied 
should be given an opportunity to have 
the cases reviewed and decided by the 
Courts of our country. This Nation 
grants the right of access to the courts 
to criminals and even saboteurs and 
€nemies of this Nation. Certainly we 
Should not deny to the veterans of our 
Country, the men who have fought in the 
defense of America the right to have 
their cases reviewed by the courts when 
and in those instances where the vet- 
€ran feels that his just rights have been 
Pinar by action of an administrative 


Judicial review should be extended to 
include decisions of the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals. The bill of my spon- 
Sorship would effect this much-needed 
relief and reform. 


Copy of the bill follows: 
H. R. 1994 


A bill to provide for the review of certain 
decisions of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals 
Be it enacted, etc., That part II of Veterans’ 

tion No. 2 (a), as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“XIL (a) There is hereby created in the 
Veterans’ Administration an Administrator's 
Advisory Council (hereinafter referred to in 
this paragraph XII as the Council), to be 
Composed of a chairman and five other mem- 

appointed by the Administrator with 
the approval of the President. Of the 6 mem- 
» 1 shall be appointed from among the 

Outstanding practicing physicians of the 

United States, 1 shall be appointed from 

among the outstanding practicing attorneys 
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of the United States, and, of the remaining 
4, 1 shall be appointed from among persons 
recommended by each of the following or- 
ganizations: The American Legion, the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II (AMVETS), 
the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. No person who has at any time served 
as a member of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals, or who has served at any time during 
the preceding 12-month period as an officer 
or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, 
shall be eligible for appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Council, The Administrator shall 
fix the compensation-ofthe-members, of the 
Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
but in no event shall any such member be 
compensated at a rate lower than the highest 
rate paid to any member of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals. 

“(b) The Administrator shall furnish such 
personnel, office space, equipment, and sup- 
plies as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Council, À 

“(c) Upon application by any person whose 
claim for any benefit under the laws and 
regulations administered by the Veterans“ 
Administration has been disallowed, in whole 
or in part, by a decision of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, the Council! shall have the 
functions of (1) reviewing such decision, 


and (2) advising the Administrator as to. 


what action he should take with respect to 
such decision. In performing such func- 
tions, the Council shall apply the most 
equitable and liberal provisions of the laws 
and regulations administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and. in cases relating 
to the service connection of disease or in- 
jury, the Council shall give especial consid- 
eration to the provisions of Public Law 361 of 
the 77th Congress. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law with respect to the finality of decisions 
of the Board of Veterans’ Appeals, the Admin- 
istrator may confirm, reverse, or modify any 
decision, or part thereof, of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals which has been reviewed 
by the Council, 

e) Application for review by the Council 
of any decision of the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals shall be filed within 1 year from (1) 
the date of mailing of notice of such deci- 
sion, or (2) the date of enactment of this 
paragraph XII, whichever is the later.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) If the action taken by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect 
to any claim for benefits under the laws and 
regulations administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration is contrary to the advice of a 
majority of the members of the Council 
created by the first section of this act, a suit 
on the claim may be commenced against the 
United States in the district court for the 
dietrict wherein the plaintiff is resident; and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon any 
such court, sitting without a Jury, to hear 
and determine such sult. The liability of 
the United States with respect to any such 
claim shall be determined on the basis of the 
facts and evidence of record presented to the 
Council. The judgment or decree of any 
such court shall be final and shali not be 
subject to any further administrative review. 

(b) No suit shall be allowed under this 
section unless the same shall have been 
commenced within 1 year after the date of 
the malling of notice of the action taken by 
the Administrator contrary to the advice of 
a majority of the members of the Council. 
No other statute of limitations shall be ap- 
plicable to suits commenced under this 
section. 

(c) Those provisions of section 500 of the 
World War Veterans! Act of 1924, as amended 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 551), which relate to attor- 
neys’ fees, and the penalties prescribed in 
such section for violations of such provisions, 
shall be applicable with respect to suits 
commenced under this section. 
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Twenty Years of Experience With Our 
First Socialist-Communist Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had 20 years of experience with our first 
Socialist-Communist experiment—that 
much-touted TVA. As defined in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, commu- 
nism is “a system of social organiza- 
tion in which goods are held in com- 
mon, the opposite of the system of private 
property.” 

TVA is owned and operated by the 
United States Government; that is to 
say, TVA is a communal or public-owned 
property acquired by taking private 
property amounting to $1.788 billion, 
mostly from the people of 41 States, for 
the alleged communal benefit of the 
people in parts of 7 other States. 

Benefits growing out of such an im- 
moral taking of private property are 
only alleged, never real. Such bene- 
fits never fail in the end to blight a peo- 
ple who accept them. The proof is 
already in Tennessee. It has suffered a 
reduction in production and commerce 
and, therefore, in well-being since the 
advent of TVA. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has compiled a study of what has 
happened to Tennessee with public power 
compared to 10 Southeastern States with 
private power. In 1930, before the ad- 
vent of TVA, the population of Tennes- 
see ranked fourth among the 10 States. 
In 1950 it still ranked fourth. 

In 1933, just a year prior to operation 
of TVA, the receipts from farm market- 
ing ranked Tennessee fifth, while in 1950 
she dropped to eighth place. 

The retail sales payroll in 1935 put 
Tennessee in third place; in 1948 she 
had dropped to fifth place. 

Retail sales in 1929 had Tennessee in 
second place; in 1948 she had dropped 
to fifth. 

In value added by manufacture Ten- 
nessee ranked third in 1933; fourth in 
1947. In gross postal receipts she ranked 
third in 1933; down to fourth in 1951. 

In all the categories examined Ten- 
nessee has fallen behind in productivity. 
In only one area has Tennessee improved 
her rank among her neighboring States 
and that was in per capita income and 
per capita taxes paid. But the reason 
for that increase is not that Tennessee 
became more productive. Instead of 
producing and paying taxes, Tennessee 
has been an eater of taxes from the out- 
side. One hundred and eight million 
dollars have gone done there from the 
outside to meet payrolls of 22,796 TVA 
employees, or nearly an average of $5,000 
apiece plus the hundreds of millions in 
doles granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Without the Federal payroll and 
subsidies, Tennessee would not have en- 
joyed an increase in per capita income 
but would have suffered a serious de- 
cline. She is now a taxeater and not a 
growing tax producer. The most star- 
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tling failure of TVA is that it does not 
produce sufficient power for the people 
it is supposed to serve. So even if we 
grant—which we do not—that Govern- 
ment can produce power more cheaply 
than private enterprise yet what value 
is low-priced electricity when it cannot 
be had at any price? There just is not 
any thatcan be bought. All competition 
is dead. By the fall of 1954 the testi- 
mony shows that even less power will be 
available to the people. Cheap power at 
half cost is made possible by direct sub- 
sidies given to TVA by the people of 
Massachusetts, California, and the other 
States. Their money, viz. about $150 
million a year, goes in at one end of the 
electric line and comes out at the other 
as electricity at half price. 

The indirect subsidy is the complete 
exemption from local, State, and Federal 
taxation. Had TVA paid taxes at the 
same rate paid by private power com- 
panies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, such taxes would have amounted 
to about $80 million; resulting in a loss 
in operations of about $57 million. If 
TVA were required to pay interest on the 
appropriations granted it by Congress 
that loss would have been increased by 
another $24 million, which figure does 
not include the $10 million of normal 
return of amortization. Thus if TVA 
were run as an honest business enter- 
prise, its books on June 30, 1953, would 
not show a credit balance of $19 million 
but a deficit of $91 million. Yet, even 
with that deficit representing a subsidy 
paid by the Nation's taxpayers, the TVA 
system cannot produce enough cheap 
power to satisfy the demands of the 
consumers it was designed to serve. 

It is an interesting fact that there 
is no similar shortage of power in other 
parts of the country where private com- 
panies are the suppliers. The reason for 
this is that the private power companies, 
being run on sound and honest business 
principles, have anticipated the in- 
creased demand for electrical energy. 
At this time the private power com- 
panies are undertaking a $2.5 billion ex- 
pansion program of their facilities. 

The attempt of TVA to hide the red 
ink in its operations is utterly ridiculous. 
The original excuse for the law creating 
TVA, viz, to control floods and to aid 
navigation on the Tennessee River has 
turned out to be a joke and a fraud of 
extensive proportions. Instead of stop- 
ping floods it has actually permanently 
flooded 660,000 acres—an area as big as 
Rhode Island—out of a million acres it 
Owns and controls. This great Tennes- 
see River bottom according to Army en- 
gineers, would not seriously flood more 
than once in 500 years. The bottom 
lands did sustain some overfiow in the 
spring as most river-bottom lands do. 
It benefited the land by leaving a fer- 
tile sediment. Crops thrived. Annual 
production was about $27 million. That 
is now all destroyed, and there is water, 
water everywhere. Those who put over 
this water, water everywhere pretended 
to be controlling floods while they were 
building power dams and controlling the 
people. Obviously, building a dam and 
then permanently filling the reservoir 
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behind the dam leaves no place to hold 
floodwaters when and if they come. 

Let us not dwell in detail on alleged 
improved navigation by deepening the 
Tennessee River, except to say that this 
was also a cevice to hide vast sums that 
should have been charged to cost of 
power. 

There is another loss that is even more 
important than the millions of dollars 
that have been poured into this monu- 
mental failure. The people of Tennessee 
lost their political freedom when they 
became dependent on TVA. Their Gov- 
ernor is compelled to come to Washing- 
ton, hat in hand, predicting dire con- 
sequences for his people if the dole is 
shut off. The people of Tennessee must 
live under whatever rules Congress pro- 
mulgates and those rules affect not only 
the rates charged for power, but touch 
every aspect of the State's economy as 
has been pointed out. They have lost 
their productivity. They may not buy 
power elsewhere as private companies 
are excluded from the TVA reservation. 
In the words of Herbert Hoover: 

They have surrendered the control of their 
resources and energy to a Federal bureauc- 
racy. 


TVA cuts the price of power to a loss 
figure so as to buy the votes and support 
of its consumers in the rankest kind of 
political corruption. It exempts itself 
from taxation and by more political cor- 
ruption forces its competitors to pay ap- 
proximately 23 cents out of every dollar 
of the power bills paid by their customers 
to finance TVA deficits. 


TVA would not have a Congress and a 
President or the protection of the armed 
services but for the fact that private 
power companies provide such services 
for them. That is socialism—commu- 
nism in these United States. 

The history of the legislation creating 
TVA in 1933 is an interesting study in 
the manner in which the Socialists are 
able to achieve their goals of Govern- 
ment-planned economy. During the 
1920's the Public Utility League was or- 
ganized by the Socialists. This organ- 
ization divided the whole country into 
7 areas of power production of which 
the area now controlled by TVA was 
1. They presented their scheme to Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, and he intro- 
duced it in Congress. Year after year 
it was defeated as an unconstitutional 
measure. Upon becoming convinced 
that a successful frontal attack to get 
the Government into the power-produc- 
tion business was impossible, the So- 
cialists hit upon the scheme of disguis- 
ing their real purpose. They labeled the 
proposal as a plan to control floods and 
preserve the Nation’s natural resources, 
objectives more palatable to the advo- 
cates of constitutional Government. 

Thus the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 was represented in its pre- 
amble as an act for fiood control, aid 
to navigation, and preservation of nat- 
ural resources. The body of the act 
provided for the sale of surplus power 
not necessary for the attainment of the 
purposes mentioned in the preamble. 
The production of power for sale to and 
use by the people in the Tennessee Val- 
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ley was to be merely an incidental busi- 
ness. Yet today TVA is represented as 
the classic example of successful Govern- 
ment power production. Actually TVA 
is a classic example of the Nation being 
duped by the never-changing tactics of 
the social planners, only to be awak- 
ened to the perils of the Socialistic state 
ae it has become an accomplished 
act. 

I am not moved to speak on this sub- 
ject merely because of the deception 
used to foist TVA on the American peo- 
ple. Ispeak because the experiment has 
been unsuccessful, as all Socialistic 
schemes are unsuccessful. I speak not 
only with the profound conviction that 
welfare-state schemes are alien to the 
American philosophy of Government but 
also with the facts and knowledge 
gained during the 20 years of TVA’s 
operation. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it. 


We know where we are, where we have 
been going, what we should do and how 
we should do it when it comes to TVA. 
We fight wars on the theory that so- 
cializing and communizing economy is 
wrong because it cuts production and 
brings misery and tyranny to the peo- 
ple. If we take up arms to defeat it 
abroad why do we tolerate it at home? 


The President Should Not Be Surprised at 
Defeat of His Own Housing Bill—The 
President’s Use of the Words “Creep- 
ing Socialism” Helped to Kill the Pub- 
lic Housing Measure Which He Ad- 
vocated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, post mor- 
tems in politics are never considered to 
be worthwhile. Yet, in reflection, it 
seems appropriate to point out that the 
President should not be surprised at the 
recent defeat of his own proposed pub- 
lic housing bill. 

When the President referred to the 
TVA as an example of creeping social- 
ism—indeed a most unfortunate refer- 
ence to one of the great and successful 
agencies of our Government—it seem- 
ingly became fashionable, for the time 
being, at least, to refer to other programs 
and activities of the Government in 
similar terms. Putting a tag or label 
of socialism on anything that may of- 
fend any segment of private interests or 
elements or reaction in our country has 
developed to an even greater extent fol- 
lowing the example of the President. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the President should 
not be surprised when members of his 
own party used his own words creeping 
socialism to wreck and defeat the Presi- 
dent’s public housing program, 


í 


1954 
Who Wants a Dictatorship? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that a dictatorship might be in 
the making is indicated by a recent state- 
ment from David Lawrence which reads 
as follows: 

SEPARATION OF POWERS THEORY—GROUP SIGN- 
ING Ap ACCUSED OF URGING PRESIDENT To 
ASSUME A VIRTUAL DICTATORSHIP Over 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Totalitarian concepts that could be the 
forerunner of a new form of fascism some 
Qay in America have begun to emerge in 
the pressures being directed at President 
Eisenhower to change the historic role of the 
Chief Executive and assume functions, called 
leadership, but which actually envisage a 
type of dictatorship. 

The first public sign of this pressure ap- 
peared yesterday in a paid advertisement in 
a local newspaper which called upon Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to ignore one of the basic 
constitutional rights of the Congress. It 
said, in part: 

“We would like to see you forbid Govern- 
ment representatives to appear before Mc- 
CartHr's subcommittee until he gives ample 
and unmistakable proof that he will abide 
by fair and reasonable rules of procedure in 
the treatment of witnesses,” 

The 51 Americans who signed this state- 
ment are well-meaning, loyal, highly respect- 
able persons who probably never gave a mo- 
ment’s thought to the constitutional impli- 
cations of the petition which they were urged 
to sign. For, if the President of the United 
States is to set himself up as the judge of 
what is fair or reasonable about a congres- 
sional procedure, then the system of govern- 
ment as the people of the United States have 
known it since 1787 will have been com- 
pletely undermined. 

The American constitutional system pro- 
vides that Congress is the coordinate branch 
of the Government, equal in power and 
authority, in its own sphere, with any other 
branch, and that the right of Congress to 
decide what shall be its own rules of pro- 
cedure cannot be taken away by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

There is not a single Supreme Court deci- 
sion which immunizes employees of the 
executive branch of the Government from 
obeying a subpena to appear before commit- 
tees of Congress. The same holds true for 
subpenas by the courts. By long-established 
custom the President himself has been held 
to be theoretically immune from the sub- 
pena power, but even this could be over- 
turned by a Supreme Court decision in the 
future, or by a law of Congress, 

If a President were to forbid at his pleasure 
the appearance of the officials of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies before Con- 
gress, he could successfully deprive the 
legislative branch of the Government of the 
pertinent information it needs in formulat- 
ing laws, especially appropriation bills. 
Thus, the whole system of checks and bal- 
ances set up by the founding fathers would 
collapse. 

Never before in the memory of this cor- 
respondent has there been a movement 
started in America urging the President to 
assume a virtual dictatorship over the con- 
duct of the committees of Congress. If he 
may pass judgment on its own rules of pro- 
cedure, he could also, by the same precedent, 
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evaluate at his will the qualifications of the 
Members of Congress, or do anything else 
which hitherto has been strictly the pre- 
rogative of Congress. The road would be 
open to the Hitler or Stalin practice of 
purging the legislative by order of the 
Executive. 

But the new totalitarianism in America is 
not confined entirely to an effort to make 
Congress the tool of the Executive, as was 
the case with the German Reichstag under 
Hitler. There is, for instance, a drive to in- 
sist on a conformity of thought on the part 
of persons employed by congressional com- 
mittees. They must conform to the ideas 
of pressure groups who evidently seek the 
support of President Eisenhower in their 
present drive: The controversy over what 
Samuel P. Sears said publicly concerning 
Communists in Government, or his expressed 
beliefs that persons should not abuse the 
fifth amendment, or his political remarks in 
favor of a Republican candidate for Sena- 
tor in the State of Wisconsin in 1952, makes 
it apparent that only those who conform to 
certain precepts would be permitted here- 
after to serve their Government if the pres- 
Bure groups have their way. 

Since Mr. Sears, three-time president of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association, is con- 
sidered ineligible by some of these groups to 
act as counsel for a congressional committee 
because of his political views expressed in 
1952, or his expressed opposition toward Com- 
munist sympathizers in Government, or at 
Harvard Law School, then Justices William 
©. Douglas and Robert H. Jackson of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who 
have made speeches off the bench dealing 
with the touchy subject of civil rights and 
Communists in Government, may have to 
consider disqualifying themselves hereafter 
from sitting in any cases involving the anti- 
Communist controversies of these emotional 
times. 

This is the totalitarian trend of the hour. 
It is amazing that most of the outcries that 
would seek to punish a man like Mr. Sears 
for his past views are coming from the very 
faction which has been describing itself as 
liberal. These concepts of suppression of 
speech, and the imposition of conformity of 
thought are, of course, the extreme opposite 
of true liberalism. 


Civil Aeronautics Board Subsidizes 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, the House of Representatives 
considered the matter of appropriations 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board for the 
fiscal year 1955, which included many 
millions of dollars to be paid in subsidies 
to various passenger-carrying airlines. 
A great many reasons were given by pro- 
ponents of the measure passed as to why 
bountiful amounts of subsidy payments 
to various selected airlines would be in 
the public interest. It was explained 
that the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
was passed for the purpose of encourag- 
ing civil aviation in the United States 
and that if we are to have an airlift that 
is valuable to this country in time of war 
and otherwise we either have to purchase 
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planes and maintain them in our Mili- 
tary Establishment, staff them, and so 
forth, and keep them in readiness for an 
airlift to Korea, or to any other place 
that the world situation may demand, 
or, we must have such planes available 
and in commerce at the service of the 
people of the United States and main- 
tained primarily by private industry. 

We have provided under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that if the necessary 
civilian airlines require support in order 
to survive and stay in a healthy condi- 
tion we have authorized and directed 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to pay that 
amount of money that is necessary to 
sustain them directly to the airlines. At 
the time the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, the system it established was con- 
sidered the most economical way to or- 
ganize and maintain an airlift in the 
United States. Many examples of how 
well our civilian airlift has come to the 
aid of the military in time of emergency 
have been given. The participation of 
the civilian carriers in the Korean air- 
lift_has been high-lighted and strongly 
stressed as a major illustration of why 
subsidies to airlines are necessary—yes, 
indeed imperative. However, those who 
have most strongly propounded these 
arguments have failed to make mention 
that the airlines who participated to the 
largest degree in the Korean airlift were 
our own cargo airlines, who have never 
asked nor received one cent in subsidy 
payment from our Government. 

What is the Civil Aeronautics Board 
doing to help foster the all-cargo air- 
lines, this relatively new and extremely 
important segment of our air industry? 
I will tell you what they are doing. 

Ihave investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond ques- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has imposed every restriction, inhibition, 
and difficulty imaginable on these all- 
cargo carrying lines. They have made 
it as difficult for them to operate as is 
possible. The most recent example of 
this type of activity is their rejection on 
March 17 of the request of the Postmas- 


ter General that he be permitted to em- 


ploy the services of the all-cargo airlines 
in his experiment for the carriage of 
ordinary surface mail by air. The Post- 
master General gave many good and 
valid reasons why the services of these 
lines are needed by the Post Office De- 
partment. What were the reasons given 
by the three Board members who re- 
jected the Postmaster General's re- 
quest? Two members said it was not 
in the public interest; 1 of these and 1 
other said, in effect, These lines are not 
subsidized and are, therefore, not eligi- 
ble to participate in any Post Office De- 
partment business.” 

I am confident that every Member 
of this Congress shares my deep interest 
in the welfare and development of a 
healthy and adequate civilian air indus- 
try in this country. When we appropri- 
ated public funds to continue the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and to assure the 
maintenance of an adequate air indus- 
try, we did so with every intention that 
these funds be administered impartially, 
fairly, and properly in order that they 
might inure to the public benefit in the 


broadest possible sense. It was our in- 
tent to assure that all categories of our 
civilian air arm would remain strong and 
would continue to grow and develop in 
the service of this Nation. In direct con- 
tradiction to-this intent of Congress, it 
clearly appears that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has determined its own mis- 
sion to be that of zealously fostering a 
complete and closely held monopoly of 
our air commerce, including Government 
business, in the major passenger carry- 
ing subsidized airlines. 

I am confident that the Members of 
this Congress do not wish this situation 
to continue on. I will say that there is 
one thing certain, I intend to get to the 
bottom of this, and I am sure that there 
are many other Members of this House 
of Representatives who will wish to do 
likewise. 


Reply by Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno to Argu- 
ment Made by Simon W. Gerson of the 
Communist Party, April 7, 1954, Before 
House Committee on the Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
‘include the following statements by 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court Justice 
Michael A. Musmanno to argument made 
by Simon W. Gerson of the Communist 
Party, April 7, 1954, before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Justice Musmanwno. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the statement made 
by Mr. Gerson of the Communist Party. Be- 

. fore I take up my presentation in behalf of 
House bill 7894, I would like to make some 
brief references to this remark. Eventually, 
after I have been supplied with the text of 
his statement, I would like to reply to it de- 
tailedly, in writing or in any other form that 
the committee might desire. 

I would be glad to appear tomorrow, in 
the meantime having been supplied with the 
full text. I was not able to follow the speak- 
er, because Mr. Gerson from time to time 
dropped his voice and therefore I was un- 
able to grasp in detail the statements which 
he made, 

Mr. Granam, Do you have a copy of the 
full statement? r 

Justice Musmanno. No, I do not, 

Mr, GraHam. We will be glad to give you 
one. 

Justice Musmanwno. But I did hear his last 
remarks which very properly I think pro- 
voked a remark from Mr. Hype as to whether 
Mr. Gerson was speaking of the United States 
or Russia when he referred to “our country.” 
I noted the simulated anger on the part of 
Mr. Gerson when it was suggested that pos- 
sibly he was referring to Russia as his coun- 
try. I would like to say to this committee, 

fully cognizant of the significance of my re- 
marks, that no one can be a Communist and 
still refer to the United States of America as 
his country. Any one who is a Communist 
has allegiance to Russia, and the interna- 
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tional Communist conspiracy, and therefore 
cannot be loyal to the United States of 
America. 

He referred to the fact that there were 
15,000 Communists who lost their lives in 
World War II. I do not doubt, members of 
the committee, that in the blanketing uni- 
versality of the conscription law, many Com- 
munists and other undesirable citizens were 
drafted. But the test is not whether they 
served in World War II after Pearl Harbor; 
the test as to whether they are loyal to the 
cause of democracy is whether they enlisted 
in the gllied cause before June 21, 1941, when 
Hitler then stabbed his partner Stalin in 
the back. 

Had it not been for the two devils of Hitler 
and Stalin, who crucified Poland and pre- 
cipitated World War H. we would not now 
have the crises, the troubles, the sorrows, 
which are threatening the very destruction 
of the Unfted States and of the human race. 
It all goes back to that evil day when Com- 
munists were not enlisting in the Army to 
fight Hitler and Stalin. They were picketing 
the White House, crying out The Yanks are 
not coming.“ 

It was only after Hitler betrayed his 
brother bandit that the American Commu- 
nists were willing to respond to the con- 
scription law. 

Another statement made by Mr. Gerson 
was that in 35 years there has not been one 
Communist convicted of treason. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a play on semantics. 
There have been scores, if not hundreds, of 
Communists convicted of treasonable activ- 
ities. I, myself, helped to convict Steve Nel- 
son, the field general of the Communist 
Party of the United States. The Smith Act 


1s listed in the United States Code under 


the general title of treason and sedition. 

Mr. GranaM. Mr. McCulloch would like to 
ask you a question. 

Mr. McCuLLocH. Mr. Justice, is it possible 
to convict anyone of treason in the United 
States when we are not at war with a foreign 
country? 

Justice MusMANNo. It is possible. 

Mr. McCut.ocn, It is possible to convict 
a man of treason? 

Justice MusMaNnNo. Yes, because treason 
is defined as making war on the United States 
and giving ald and comfort to the enemy, 
These convictions that I speak of were un- 
der sedition and espionage acts, and it is 
merely a play on words to say that no one 
has been convicted of treason. Of course, 
technically, they have not been tried under 
the precise clause of the Constitution, but 
they certainly have been convicted of trea- 
sonable activities. I regard Steve Nelson as 
a traitor in an unconscionable degree. 

Mr. McCutiocn. Mr. Chairman, might I 
pursue this? 

I have no question or no fault with your 
general analogy. I am trying to get at a 
very technical matter before the subcom- 
mittee of this committee of which I am a 
member. We have a proposal to amend the 
Constitution of the United States to rede- 
fine treason. That very play on semafttics 
and that very difficulty or the impossibility 
of trying and convicting a person for trea- 
son except in time of war is a question that 
is before our committee. That is the reason 
I wanted to pinpoint this thing, 

I would like to ask the question again: In 
your opinion, Mr. Justice, is it possible to 
conyict anyone in America of treason as 
defined by the Constitution when we are not 
at war? 

Justice Musmanno. I would say that it is 
possible, but not necessary because we have 
enough statutes on the books in that regard 
to take care of those who are engaged in 
treasonable activities during a state of tech- 
nical peace. 

Mr. McCuttocn. What I am trying to get at 
is, is it in your opinion, Mr. Justice, possible 
to convict a person of the technical crime of 
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treason as defined by our Constitution in 
time of peace. 

Justice MusManno. We know that Aaron 
Burr was tried on a charge of treason, and 
certainly we were not at war at that time. 

Mr. McCoLLocH. Were the overt acts com- 
mitted in time of war? 

Justice MusMANNO. No; it was after the 
Revolutionary War and yet he was brought 
to trial before Chief Justice Marshal and, 
of course, as Mr. McCuLLocH knows, he was 
acquitted. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That happened around the 
year 1804 or 1805. 

Justice MUSMANNO. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCuttocs#. Do you know of any in- 
dictments for treason in recent years as de- 
fined by the Constitution? 

Justice MvusMANNoO. I would say I do not 
know of any such, Mr. McCutiocH, 

Mr. Chairman, there was one remark 
which Mr. Gerson made which I just cannot 
help allow go unreferred to because it 
touches me deeply. As one, and this is true 
of every good American, who regards the 
name of Abraham Lincoln as one sacred to 
America, I resent his saying that Abraham 
Lincoln had Communists on his staff. 

That statement is a contemptuous, pusil- 
lanimous falsehood, capable of falling only 
from the lips of one who takes his truth 
from Moscow, honor from Malenkov, and 
decency from the vilest ponds of deceit. 

He quoted Justice Jackson, you may be 
sure, completely out of context, and then 
said that in these days, turmoil and crises, 
there should be no bill outlawing the Com- 
munist Party because this would curtail dis- 
cussion, it would gag truth, it would pre- 
vent people from considering wholeheartedly 
and candidly the problems which are beset- 
ting the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me quote Justice Jack- 
son on that subject. In his opinion in the 
Douds case, he was discussing what rights 
Communists and others have. They may 
discuss any subject. If they can, and now I 
am quoting, “persuade enough citizens, they 
may not only name new officials and maugu- 
rate new policies, but, by amendment of the 
Constitution, they can abolish the Bill of 
Rights and set up an absolute government 
by legal methods. They are given Lberties 
of speech, press, and assembly, to enable 
them to present to the people their proposals 
and propaganda for peaceful and lawful 
changes, however extreme. But instead of 
resting their case upon persuasion and any 
appeal inherent in their ideas and principles, 
the Communist Party adopts the techniques 
of a secret cabal—false names, f pass- 
ports, code messages, clandestine meetings. 
To these it adds occasional terroristic and 
threatening methods, such as picketing 
courts and juries, political strikes, and sabo- 
tage. This cabalism and terrorism is under- 
standable in the light of what they want to 
accomplish and what they have to over- 
come.” 

Congress is not concerned with the indi- 
vidual who, outside the Communist Party, 
advocates a peaceful change, no matter what 
that change may be. There have not been 
lacking agitators and zealots urging even 
preposterous changes in our Government. 
Nor have these proposals been limited to the 
soap box or even political campaigns, In my 
book, proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution, I list proposed amendments intro- 
duced in Congress which today must cer- 
tainly seem grotesque. In 1893 Mr. Miller 
of Wisconsin, proposed the Constitution be 
amended to rename this country “The 
United States of the Earth.” His resolution 
also declared that “the Army and Navy, in- 
cluding the Army and Navy schools of or- 
ganized murder, are hereby abolished.” 

Another resolution provided that “the 
House and Senate shall vote by electricity.” 

One proposed amendment provided that 
the House of Representatives should have 
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exclusive power of legislation, the Senate to 
be abolished, not responsible to the Supreme 
Court, and that on petition of 5 percent of 
the qualified voters any bill passed by the 
House of Representatives could be subjected 
to a referendum and that a majority of all 
votes cast could veto the law. There have 
been over a score of amendments calling for 
repeal of the 15th amendment.” 

In the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Harisiades versus 
the United States, Justice Jackson pinpoints 
the very matter that Mr. Gerson referred to: 

“The claim is that in joining an organiza- 
tion advocating overthrow of government by 
force and violence the alien has merely exer- 
cised freedoms of speech, press, and assembly 
which that amendment guarantees to him. 
The assumption is that the first amendment 
allows Congress to make no distinction be- 
tween elective processes and advocating 
change by force and violence, that freedom 
for the one includes freedom for the other, 
and that when teaching of violence is denied, 
so is freedom of speech. Our Constitution 
sought to leave no excuse for violent attack 
on the status quo by providing a legal alter- 
native—attack by baltot. To arm all men 
for orderly change, the Constitution put in 
their hands a right to influence the elector- 
ate by press, speech, and assembly. This 
means freedom to advocate or promote com- 
munism by means of the ballot box, but it 
does not include the practice or incitement 
of violence. % 


— 


FURTHER REPLY BY JUSTICE MICHAEL A. Mus- 
MANNO TO SIMON W, GERSON OF THE OOM- 
MUNIST PARTY ON APRIL 8, 1954, BEFORE 
Hovse COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 


Justice MusmManno. Mr. Chairman, when 
Simon W. Gerson of the Communist Party 
spoke yesterday, I misunderstood him to say 
that 15,000 American Communists had died 
m World War II. Upon reading his state- 
ment last night I discovered that what he 
actually said was that 15,000 American Com- 
munists had served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in World War II. At the 
time he was speaking, it occurred to me 
that he was exaggerating the number of 
Communists who had died, but I did not 
challenge his figures because I had no imme- 
diate access to statistics. I don’t know how 
many of the 15,000 Communists were killed 
in war, nor do I know where Mr. Gerson got 
his figures that 15,000 Communists were in 
American uniform except to say that the 
Communist Party must hold a lengthening 
chain of control over every Communist, no 
matter where he goes. I do know this, how- 
ever. During my 6 years’ military service in 
World War II I ran across several American 
Communists—and to me they were a dis- 
grace to the uniform. 

The program of the Communist Inter- 
national, as testified to in the Dennis trial 
in New York, points out that Communists 
are not to refuse military service, because 
they must learn how to use guns in order 
to fight against the bourgeoisie of their 
own country. The function of a Communist 
in the army is thus stated to be: 

“In its struggle against the imperialist 
system the proletariat strives to enlighten 
the proletarian and semiproletarian elements 
of the bourgeois army, and to draw it over 
to its side; to divert the soldiers’ rifies from 
against the working class and to turn them 
against the ruling class. Work in the army 
plays a particularly important role, since 
only by the ‘creation of a secret organization 
of revolutionists in the army’ (Lenin) 1. e., 
in the first place of Communist nuclei, to- 
gether with the mass action of the working 
class, can imperialist war be combatted and 
the premises be created for the victory of 
the proletarian revolution.“ (U. S. Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, U. S. v. Eugene 
Dennis et al, brief for the United States, 
p. 65.) 
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The imperative need for the passage of 
the Dies bill is demonstrated rather cogently 
in this very matter. John J. McCloy, at the 
time Assistant Secretary of War, testified 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on an Army directive issued De- 
cember 30, 1944, which read as follows: 

“No action will be taken that is predicated 
on membership in or adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Communist Party unless there 
is a specific finding that the individual in- 
volved has a loyalty to the Communist Party 
as an organization which overrides his loy- 
alty to the United States.“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mar. 22, 1954.) 

Mr. Chairman, can you imagine a more 
distressing paradox than this: That an Army 
directive should seriously even consider that 
a Communist's loyalty could possibly not 
override his loyalty to the United States? 
It is because of this appalling misconception 
(due to colossal ignorance, indifference or 
otherwise) that the world is in such a sorry 
state with regard to the most frightful men- 
ace that has ever confronted civilization, 
For years Communists, fellow travelers, 
misguided liberals and professional intel- 
lectual academicians have been saying that 
communism is simply a philosophy, that the 
Communist Party in the United States is a 
political party, and that the Communists in 
China were simply agrarian reformers. As 
a consequence the air over one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface is now contaminated by the 
Red flag of aggression, tyranny and inhu- 
manity. The mistake has indeed been 
made, but there is no reason to perpetuate 
it. To go on calling the Communist Party 
in the United States a political party is an 
affront to the American people, a dishonor 


to every American family that has lost a son 


to Communist bullets, and an ever-increas- 
ing peril to the security of our Nation. 

Louis Budenz, who as you know, was a 
member of the Communist conspiracy for 
many years, appeared as a witness in the 
case of National Maritime Union of America 
v. Herzog (78 Fed. Supp. 146, 175). His evi- 
dence ‘is illuminating on the proposition as 
to whether the loyalty of a Communist to 
Russia overrides his loyalty to the United 
States: 

“Question. Mr. Budenz, if a member of the 
Communist Party in this country receives 
an order from Moscow with regard to a cer- 
tain situation, and the Government of this 
country, let us say the President of the 
United States, made an order pertaining to 
the same subject but the order was exactly 
the opposite of the Moscow order, can you 
state, from your knowledge of the Commu- 
nist Party, what the object of the member, 
the Communist Party member In this coun- 
try, would be as to which order he should or 
would have to follow? 

“Answer. I can state from my knowledge 
and from my experience he would have no 
opportunity but to follow the order from 
Moscow.” 

Mr. Gerson yesterday spoke generally on all 
the bills which have been urged against the 
Communist Party. I am speaking here on 
the Dies bill. I recognize that some of the 
bills introduced could not pass the test of 
constitutionality, not especially because of 
what Mr. Gerson said, but for inherent de- 
fects observable at a glance by constitutional 
lawyers. However, to the extent that Mr. 
Gerson’s remarks are directed against a bill 
which, outlawing the Communist Party, 
meets all constitutional tests—and I sin- 
cerely believe that the Dies bill does meet 
such tests—I must say that his argument is 
the typical Communist, pro-Russian, anti- 
American argument that one reads in the 
Daily Worker every day. 

Mr. Gerson says that, from the standpoint 
of loyalty, the United States is his country. 
I hope it is. Why, then, was it necessary for 
him to devote so much of his argument 
apologizing for Russia, asserting that Russia 


has no aggressive intentions against the 
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United States, that Russia is eager for peace, 
that Russia wants to end the cold war, etc.? 
What do these arguments have to do with 
whether a bill outlawing the Communist 
Party offends the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Why was it necessary, in order to demon- 
strate opposition to a bill outlawing the 
Communist Party, to argue that the United 
States must give up air bases and military 
installations afound the world? Would that 
benefit Simon W. Gerson as secretary of a 
political party in New York, if the Commu- 
nist Party were, in truth, an American po- 
litical party dedicated to the ideals of de- 
mocracy? 

Mr. Gerson presented here a document 
entitled “The American Way.” Every page 
belies its title. It says that the Communist 
Party is based on the scientific principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. What are these scien- 
tific principles? I quote again from Louis 
Budenz, testifying in the case of United 
States v. Dennis et al.: 

“The Communist Party bases itself upon 
so-called scientific socialism, the theory and 
practice of so-called scientific socialism as 
appears in the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, therefore as interpreted 
by Lenin and Stalin, who have specifically 
interpreted scientific socialism to mean that 
socialism can only be attained by the violent 
shattering of the capitalist state, and the 
setting up of a dictatorship of the proletariat 
by force and violence in place of that state.” 
Svan Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit, supra, 


p. 23. 

Is that the American way? 

Mr. Gerson says that “socialism (and of 
course when a Communist speaks of social- 
ism he means communism) will come into 
existence only when the majority of the 
American people decide to establish it.” 
How do the Communists define majority“? 
Joseph Stalin, quoting Lenin, explained 
quite graphically what ts meant by Com- 
munist majority“: 

“In order to win the majority of the pop- 
ulation to its side, the proletariat must 
first of all overthrow the bourgeoisie and 
seize state power and, secondly, it must in- 
troduce Soviet rule, smash to pieces the old 
state apparatus, and thus at one blow un- 
dermine the rule, authority, and influence 
of the bourgeoisie and of the petty bour- 
geois compromisers in the ranks of the non= 
proletarian toiling masses.” 

That is the majority“ referred to in this 
miserable sheet that has the temerity and 
brazenry to carry the title: “The American 
Way.” 

In usual Communist propagandistic fash- 
jon, this contaminated rag advocates cer- 
tain reforms. It calls for jobs, peace, democ- 
racy, homes, schools, and other so-called re- 
forms. Listen to the master Communist 
speaking again. Joseph Stalin in his book, 
“Foundations of Leninism.“ says: 

“The revolutionary will accept a reform 
in order to use it as an aid in combining 
legal work with illegal work, to intensify, 
under its cover, the illegal work for the revo- 
lutionary preparation of the masses for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie.” 

All these spurious claims for jobs, peace, 
and so on make up the usual mask behind 
which the diabolically grinning face of 
bloody revolution lurks, 

Mr. Gerson handled the truth rather parsi- 
moniously, not to say pusillanimously, yes- 
terday. Not only did he malign the sacred 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, but he misused 
the words of one of our greatest Americans 
of today, the superb and brilllant jurist, Su- 
preme Court Justice Jackson, Garson did 
not give you the citation from which he 
cited when he attributed to Justice Jackson 
the statement that “the rights of all Amer- 
icans are tied up in one bundle with the 
rights of the Communists.” The case in 
point was that of Williamson v. United States 
(184 Fed. 2d, 280), and it had to do with the 
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rights of Communists to bail. Justice Jack- 
son very properly said that under convic- 
tions for violating the Smith Act, the de- 
fendants there involved were entitled to bail, 
as everyone in America is entitled to bail 
in accordance with the Constitution and the 
law of the land. But Mr, Gerson did not 
read to you the sentence which immediately 
preceded the quoted remark. Justice Jack- 
son there said: 

“The plea of admitted Communist lead- 
ers for liberties and rights here, which they 
deny to all persons wherever they have seized 
power, is so hypocritcal, that it can fairly 
be judged only with effort.” 

It was inevitable that Mr. Gerson would 
refer to Hitler’s aggressions on the Com- 
munists in Germany, very gingerly, how- 
ever, as all Communists do, avoiding any 
reference to the satanical alliance between 
Hitler and the Communist Stalin, the unholy 
alliance which eventually brought death to 
20 million human beings. When Hitler at- 
tempted to outlaw the Communist Party in 
Germany, it was simply the case of one 
burglar shooting his companion burglar in 
order to avoid splitting the booty with him. 
And then, as a matter of fact, Hitler would 
never have attained power in the first place 
had it not been for Communist cooperation 
with the Nazis, all of which is revealed in the 
authoritative work on Hitler, Der Fuehrer,“ 
by Konrad Heiden. 

Mr, Gerson attacked fascism yesterday, but 
what does he mean by fascism? Leaving 
aside the conspiracy between communism 
and fascism to destroy the peace of the world 
in 1939, the Communists characterize every- 
thing truly American and antisubversive as 
Fascist. Among the institutions they list 
as Fascist are the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, various committees 
of Congress, the American press, and so on 
and on. 

Mr. Gerson quoted from the book, Twi- 
light of World Capitalism, by Wm. Z. Foster, 
but he failed to give you the dedication in 
that book which reads: 

“To my great grandson, Joseph Manley 
Kolko, who will live in a Communist United 


And, of course, you will recall that Foster 
said that the “Communist United States 
would be brought about through the instru- 
mentality of the Red army.” Foster looks 
upon the Soviet Union as his fatherland and 
the Red flag as his fag. In the Communist 
United States that he anticipates during the 
lifetime of Joseph Manley Kolko, he says 
that: 

“The Soviet court system will be simple, 
speedy, and direct. The judges, chosen by 
the corresponding Soviets, will be responsible 
to them. The Supreme Court, instead of be- 
ing dictatorial and virtually legislative, as in 
the United States, will be purely juridical 
and entirely under the control of the central 
executive committee. ®* * The pest of 
lawyers will be abolished. The courts will be 
class courts, definitely warring against the 
class enemies.” 

Although Gerson argues for perpetual ex- 
istence of the Communist Party in the 
United States on the theory that it ls a po- 
litical party, Foster very emphatically an- 
nounces that in his “Communist United 
States“ the Republican and Democratic 
Parties will be “liquidated.” He says further 
that the Soviet government will “dissolve” 
such elements of our society as chambers of 
commerce, employers’ associations, Rotary 
clubs, the YMCA, the Masons, Elks, Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Columbus, etc. 

Mr, Gerson has said that Communists do 
not advocate violence in the achievement of 
their objective. A a matter of fact they ad- 
vocate nothing else. I quote again from 
Joseph Stalin in the book Problems of Len- 
inism; 

“Can such 4 radical transformation of the 
old bourgeoise system be achieved without a 
violent revolution, without the dictatorship 
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of the proletariat? Obviously not. To think 
that such a revolution can be carried out 
peacefully within the framework of bourgeois 
democracy, which is adapted to the domina- 
tion of the bourgeoisie, means 1 of 2 things. 
It means either madness, and the loss of nor- 
mal human understanding, or else an open 
and gross repudiation of the proletarian rev- 
elution.” 9 

Mr. Gerson quoted from a statement made 
by J. Edgar Hoover in January 1953, with 
regard to the objectives of the Communist 
Party. Mr. Gerson is rather proud of those 
objectives which include the recall of Amer- 
ican troops from abroad; a 5-power pact, 
recognizing Communist China; the repeal df 
the Smith Act and the nullification of the 
Internal Security Act. A criminal demand 
for the crippling of a nation so that it may 
fall helplessly before the onslaught of a 
lawless power is no less reprehensible be- 
cause of its barefacedness. Certainly Ger- 
son would like to see all anti-Communist 
legislation repealed and China with its 
bloody hands brought into the United Na- 
tions, but the American Congress will not 
be impressed with such absurdities. 

Mr. Gerson is no more impressive with his 
argument that because the Communist Party 
is small in numbers that it must be com- 
paratively small in danger. Modern society 
has become so colnvolved and its various 
phases are so vitally interdependent that 
smali groups located in strategic and sensi- 
tive plants can with bombs and other highly 
wide-spreading destructive weapons, para- 
lyze the whole machinery of our economic 
and social life. It takes hundreds of men to 
build a bridge, but one man can destroy it. 
A thousand men may run a ship, but one 
auger can scuttle it. Scores of diplomats 
make up a conference but one Alger Hiss 
can betray a nation. 

To devote any more time to Mr. Gerson's 
puerile observations would be to assume that 
they have intellectual ballast and some sem- 
blance of logical appeal. If he were capable 
of appreciating the vast patience of the 
American people, the boundless tolerance 
and openmindedness of American represent- 
atives in listening to any reasonable appeal, 
and what it has cost America in blood and 
treasure to rear a democracy devoted to the 
standards of the true dignity of man, he 
might have experienced some embarrassment 
in presenting propositions so utterly revolt- 
ing to every tradition of American ideals. 

Whether he does or does not have that 
appreciation I will not judge. 


A Tribute to Senator Frank Carlson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an article 
from the Christian Herald magazine 
which pays well deserved tribute to the 
illustrious Senator from Kansas [FRANK 
CARLSON]. 

Senator Cartson is an outstanding 
leader of our party in the Senate. In 
addition he is a fine churchman in these 
days when we need men with spiritual 
understanding. 

He has served the people of his State 
with distinction, and in serving them he 
has contributed to the greater glory 
of the country as a whole. 
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The article entitled Mr. Post Office,” 
by Don Romero, as it appeared in the 
February 1954 issue of Christian Herald, 
follows: 

Mr. Post OFFICE 
(By Don Romero) 


When you stick the stamp on a letter to 
your Aunt Helen, you can thank your lucky 
stars for two gentlemen, One is Benjamin 
Franklin—who set in operation the system 
which carries your letter across the State 
or across the country at a fraction of the 
cost you would have to pay to have it de- 
livered in any other way. The other gentle- 
man is FrANK CARLSON, junior Senator from 
Kansas. In addition to being today’s man 
behind the stamp, he is one of the most 
prominent in that growing coterie of states- 
men in Washington who stand not only for 
Government integrity but for Christian in- 
tegrity. Senator Caruson, in fact, sees these 
two integrities—and rightly—as one and the 
same, 

The entire philosophy of the Senator stems 
from that Christian motif which, he insists, 
has shaped our country from its beginning. 
Hence it’s quite natural that in whatever 
he does as a statesman, whatever program 
he undertakes, his habit is to say, Let's take 
a look at how this thing started—and why.” 
This, more than anything else, underscores 
the procedure he is now following as “Mr. 
Post Office.” 

The current gossip around Washington ts 
that Senator Cartson has “bitten off a big 
piece.” He has set out to improve our living 
standards and enhance our national enlight- 
enment by actually saving us some money. 
As chairman of the Senate Postal and Civil 
Service Committee, he intends to achieve 
this objective by reducing the expense while 
increasing the effectiveness of what is prob- 
ably the largest, costliest, and most ineffi- 
clent educational medium in the world—the 
United States post office. How well he suc- 
ceeds will affect just about every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

Frank CarLsoN is convinced that as a 
carrier of second-class mail, the post office 
is our greatest instrument of adult educa- 
tion. Today our postal service delivers 
14,000 different newspapers and 11,000 mag- 
azines to approximately 40 million homes — 
which is about 85 percent of all the homes 
in the country. These periodicals provide 
us with a flow of information which is vital 
to our national security as a self-governing 
people. They refiect history as it la made 
and culture as it is broadened. Through 
these periodicals we Americans have learned 
how to operate a business, run a farm, ad- 
minister our schools, improve ourselves so as 
to get better jobs, guard our health, raise 
our families, even paint a house or bake a 
cake. Through these periodicals we've been 
informed, entertained, and inspired—a me- 
dium of continuing education which would 
cost untold millions to duplicate in any 
other way. 

“Yet today,” says CARLSON, “this entire 
educational structure is being critically 
threatened. In an effort to reduce the postal 
deficit, now paid out of what I consider to 
be among our most wisely spent taxes, we 
have embarked on a frantic and seemingly 
endless series of increases in our postal 
rates—the only possible virtue of which can 
be to make the post office look good on the 
books. What is infinitely more critical, how- 
ever, is that by placing an almost prohibi- 
tive burden on such large mail users as 
the publishers of periodicals, these postal 
increases are threatening to choke off at 
the very source the flow of information 80 
vitally necessary to us. What we are actu- 
ally seeking to do is to grow richer in dol- 
lars at the risk of growing poorer in sense.” 

In place of this penny wise and pound 
foolish trend, Senator CARLSON is proposing 
what he believes is a more practical and 
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farsighted solution. He intends, through 
an exhaustive survey which is now under- 
Way, to seek out and eradicate once and for 
all those horse-and-buggy procedures which 
have crippled the post office for generations 
and which have kept it operating at an 
exorbitant cost while rendering a minimum 
ot service. “It is my confirmed belief,” 
he says, “that by simply raising postal meth- 
Ods to the efficiency with which almost all 
Modern business now operates, it will be 
Possible for our post office to render far 
greater service at far less expense.“ 

In tackling the post office—with Its 500,- 
000 employees, 41,000 branch offices, and 150 
years of congressional apathy—the Senator 
has unquestionably bitten off a colossus. 
Yet his colleagues and opponents agree that 
Cakisonw is one of those quiet, soft-spoken 
fellows who picks out a big job, approaches 
it with humility—and then makes a smash- 
Ing success of it. Frank is slow to get into 
a fight—but once he’s in, he wins it. 

Thirty years of quiet winning have now 
Made this former Kansas farm boy one of 
the most influential men in the country. 
As a public servant Cartson has distin- 
guished himself in such important posts as 
a representative to the Kansas Legislature, 
a Congressman for 12 years, a governor for 
4 and now a national Senator. Yet he con- 
Biders his political work to be the lesser 
of his two careers, “I feel that my polit- 
ical loyalty is a far lesser loyalty than that 
Which I owe to my God and my fellow 
man.” 

He became a Sunday-schoo!l superintend- 
ent at the age of 16, a job he held for almost 
20 years. When he first came to Washing- 
ton as s young Congressman he organized 
a Bible group which he led for 10 years and 
which is still known today as the Carlson 
Bible Class. He is now president of the 
International Council for Christian Leader- 
ship, and has been recently designated by 
the American Baptist Church as chairman 
of a program to raise some $8'4 million for 


the construction of 300 new churches. And 


as one of President Eisenhower's closest 
friends and most trusted advisers, he ls gen- 
erally credited with having played an im- 
portant behind-the-scenes role in the Presi- 
dent's affiliation with a church. 

Born in Concordia, Kans. in 1893, of 
Swedish parentage, Frank Carson began 
life “about as far down the social ladder as a 
Man can start.” His father was an immi- 
grant farm laborer; his mother, a domestic. 
When Charles Carlson arrived at Ellis Island 
in 1883 and made inquiries about this 
“wonderful land of opportunity” he was 
promptly told to “go West, young man.” 
Taking the advice literally, he went as far 
West as his meager funds would carry him. 
“The only reason my father got off the train 
at Concordia,” says the Senator, “was that 
he had only 12 cents left in his pocket.” 
Charies and Anna Carlson met and married 
in Concordia in 1890, and together they bullt 
the small farm house in which Frank was 
born. 

Because he had always heard Swedish 
gpoken in his home, Franx« started off to 
school at the age of six knowing only a few 
words in English. When his classmates 


“cruelly taunted him for his awkward accent 


he fought back with his fists. “I gave and 
got a lot of good lickings,” he says with a 
grin. Realizing, however, that to learn Eng- 
lish quickly required the use of his head 
rather than his hands, he went to his father 
with his problem. “Why can't we speak 
English at home?” he asked. Charles Carl- 
son thoughtfully looked at his son's latest 
black eye, and then slowly turned to his wife. 
“The boy is right, Anna. If we are to be 
Americans, then we should speak American.” 

CARLSON now says smilingly. “They did 
such a thorough job of speaking ‘American’ 
that my sister, who was only a year old at 
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the time, never got a chance to learn a word 
of Swedish.” 

His early life was typical of that of a hard- 
working farm boy. He rose every morning 
at five, fed the stock, milked a dozen cows 
and then rode his bicycle 14 miles to get to 
schooL When he later graduated from high 
school with excellent grades, his parents, at 
considerable financial sacrifice, sent him on 
to Concordia Business College and then to 
Eansas State College where he majored in 
agriculture. 

Frank's religious education, however, be- 
gan the day he was born. His earliest 
memories are of his father reading the Bible 
aloud to his family. Although his parents 
were originally Lutherans, when they found 
no congregation of that falth in Concordia 
they joined the Baptist Church. Every Sun- 
day morning the Carlson family drove 20 
miles to attend services. Charles Carlson 
was treasurer of his church for 30 years, and 
almost before he was out of short britches 
young Frank became stiperintendent of the 
Sunday school. 

After serving in the Army during the first 
World War, Franx returned to Concordia, 
secured a bank loan and decided to take a 
flier" at growing a new type of wheat which 
he believed would be more resistant to the 
extreme Kansas heat. He made such a 
success of his venture that within 1 year he 
was able to pay off the loan on what has 
since become a flourishing 500-acre stock 
farm. 

Fnaxx was in his early thirties when—de- 
spite his every effort to resist the candidacy— 
he was nominated for the Kansas legislature. 
I'm no politician,” he told his sponsors. 
“I'm just a farmer—and I'd like to stick to 
my chores.” His supporters quickly quieted 
his fears. “You're running against an ex- 
tremely strong opponent—and you haven't 
got a chance. It's just that we have to put 
romeone's name on the ballot. So stop wor- 
rying.“ 

To everyone's amazement ineluding his 
own, however, Franek won by a landslide. 

After serving for two terms, he refused an- 
other nomination, and eagerly returned to 
his farm. But he had barely resumed his 
“chores” when he was tapped for another 
fmportant job. Alfred M. Landon, who was 
later to become Republican nominee for 
President, and who was then running for 
the governorship of Kansas, found that he 
was being falsely accused of being a “front 
man“ for the Kansas oll interests. Realizing 
that the Kansas farmers would listen only to 
a man who was known and respected as a 
farmer, Landon conscripted CARLSON as his 
campaign manager. Fully convinced of Lan- 
don's integrity, Cant som accepted the post, 
campaigned the State from one end to the 
other, and Landon was swept into office. 
But when, as a triumphant campaign man- 
ager, he was offered the choicest plums of 
patronage, he shook his head and smilingly 
told the new governor, “You don't want a 
man around here with mud on his shoes. A 
fellow like that belongs on a farm and that's 
just where I'm going.” 

But once again Frank's chores had to walt. 
His friends nominated him for Congress. 
Again he turned his farm over to a manager, 
again he ran against an “invincible” oppo- 
nent, and again he was avalanched into 
office—this time into a national post which 
he was destined to hold for the next 12 years. 
Distinguishing himself as a tax expert, Rep- 
resentative CARLSON was soon appointed as 
chairman of the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee, which initiates all national tax 
legislation, and was later named to the 
Hoover Commission as a consultant on the 
reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

After leaving Congress, CARLSON was twice 
elected to the governorship of Kansas as the 
State's first “Iarmer-executive” in 40 years, 
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In his first campaign he ran on the platform 
that the State's age-old liquor issue should 
be settled by a popular referendum. Al- 
though as a lifelong teetotaler I have always 
been personally opposed to drinking, I still 
felt that the issue should be determined by 
the will of the people.“ It was during Caru- 
son's first administration that Kansas passed 
a bill repealing the dry law. 

And it was while he was governor that he 
had one of his most memorable religious 
experiences. When Kansas State College 
erected an imposing new chapel, Governor 
CARLSON called upon his old friend and fel- 
low Kansan, General Elisenhower—then 
president of Columbia University—to dedi- 
cate the new building. “The occasion,” says 
Cartson, proved to be particularly mean- 
ingful, for it revealed something that we 
never fully realized about each other—that 
we were both dedicated to the same religious 
beliefs and feelings. When we walked away 
from the ceremonies, we found that without 
intending to we had somehow got off by 
ourselves. For fully half an hour we walked 
along silently, each of us deeply meditative. 
And then suddenly Mr. Eisenhower turned 
to me and with an effort to control the pow- 
erful emotion that gripped him, he said, 
‘Frank, there are just no two ways about it, 
If we are to continue to grow as a world- 
leading Nation, there is one thing we will 
simply have to do—and that is to get back 
to the fundamental teachings of the great 
Man who walked the shore of Galilee’.” 

Despite his intense Americanism, Senator 
Cartson has never lost his ancestral lan- 
guage. When he recently visited Sweden— 
both as President Eisenhower's personal 
emissary to King Gustave, and as president 
of the International Council for Christian 
Leadership—he delivered & series of addresses 
in fluent Swedish. 

As a family man, he has been married 
since 1919 to the former Alice Frederickson 
of Concordia. They have a daughter, Eunice, 
and a foster son, Millard Ross, who was 
adopted at the age of 4. 

At 60, Caxison is still a dawn riser, Al- 
though he was once an avid golfer, his only 
current hobby is to take long early-morning 
walks, either through the rolling farmlands 
of Concordia or the silent, deserted streets 
of Washington. As a member of the ICCL, 
CARLSON and some 20 other Senators meet 
every Wednesday morning in the Vanden- 
burg room of the Senate for study of the 
Bible. And as he has done ever since he was 
a child, Cartson still prays daily. 

Despite 30 years of hard-driving achieve- 
ment, Canlsox has no intention of letting 
up on the throttle. Everything he has done 
to date has been merely a warm-up for what 
he now hopes will be his most lasting con- 
tribution—the reorganization of the United 
States Post Office. “We are in danger,” says 
CARLSON, “of forgetting the basic concept on 
which this great institution was originally 
established. It was not created to make 
money, or even to be economically self-sus- 
taining, In the words of Congress itself, the 
post office was created ‘for the dissemination 
of useful knowledge for the good of the pub- 
lic, and to promote the communication of 
vital intelligence between its citizens.’ As 
far back as 1775, our first postmaster, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, laid down the fundamental 
recommendation that ‘if the necessary ex- 
pense of this establishment should exceed 
the produce of it, the defictency should be 
made good by the Continental treasurers.” 
I see no reason for deviating from that basic 
concept—for if as an instrument of na- 
tional enlightenment the post office was 
yaluable to this country 150 years ago, it is 
surely many times more valuable to us in 
this present day of complex and swiftly 
changing events.” 

The Senator's position is strongly sub- 
stantlated by statistics, Every individual 
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over the age of 10, or about 120 million peo- 
ple in this country, buys an average of about 
30 magazine copies a year—which means 
that 10 million magazine copies are sold in 
this country every day. No other country in 
the world has a comparable tool of com- 
munication. 

Today we are spending about 83 billion a 
year for the maintenance of our Departments 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and nearly 
6 billion on public-school education—the 
per capita cost of which amounts to ap- 
proximately $6.60 for Commerce, $13 for 
Agriculture and $38.60 for educating our 
children. While the overall deficit of the 
post office is about $400 million a year, the 
directly chargeable additional cost of second- 
class mail is only about $60 million—or a per 
capita cost of less than 40 cents a year. 

“Like the post office,” says CARLSON, “our 
schools and Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture are public services. But whereas 
they are individually useful to only certain 
sections of our society—the post office is 
vitally necessary to everyone of us. Since 
we are apparently willing to spend billions 
for what are essentially limited services, I 
certainly see no objection to a 40-cent tax 
which enables every American capable of 
reading to have access to the most constant, 
current, and comprehensive source of in- 
formation ever made available in any place.” 

Senator Cartson is of the firm belief that 
no further increases of postal rates should 
be enacted until his survey has been com- 
pleted. To assist him in his study, he has 
appointed a 10-member advisory council 
composed of prominent industrial, civil and 
labor leaders. This council, in turn, has 
commissioned the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to determine the effect of 
postal fees on our economy, and has also 
commisioned the National Educational As- 
sociation to evaluate the cultural contri- 
butions of the postal system. 

Although in operation for only a short 
time, the Carlson committee has already 
come up with some dramatic findings. It 
has revealed that much of the postal deficit 
is due to a flagrant waste of manpower and 
an appalling lack of modern equipment. 
“It is high time,” says CARLSON, “that we 
took the main burden of mail delivery off 
the backs, legs, and feet of our postal em- 
ployees.” The efficient use of lift trucks, 
mechanical conveyors, sorting machines and 
canceling devices would go far toward 
abolishing the obsolete methods now in use. 
In every post office in the land one or more 
men stand behind windows using expensive 
manpower to do little more than sell 2- 
and 3-cent stamps. In place of this 
there should be modern stamp-vending ma- 
chines, not only in post offices, but also In 
supermarkets, drugstores and wherever 
people find it convenient to shop. Mails 
that need to move fast should be carried 
by plane. Slower malls could be moved by 
trucks or even freight cars. New laws should 
be instituted so that railroads. trucking 
companies, ships and airlines might com- 
pete more freely in moving that type of mall 
for which each is best suited. And the use 
of envelopes in 3 or 4 standard sizes 
would reduce the huge job of cancellation. 

Now under consideration by the Carlson 
committee is a plan to charge 5 cents an 
ounce for airmail which would include all 
first-class mail to be carried a distance of 
more than 400 miles. (Local first-class mail 
would remain at 3 cents an ounce.) 
Such air-expedited mail would produce an 
estimated increase in postal revenue of about 
$330 million. In short, by reducing the 
present charge for airmail and by speeding 
up the delivery of almost all first-class mail, 
it would be possible to cut the current deficit 
to an almost negligible amount. 

“Because of the service the post office 
performs for all of us, in all its classes” say 
the Senator, “it is obvious that the quality 
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of this service must be kept high and the 
cost low if the public interest is to be ade- 
quately protected. And to this end it is im- 
perative that we thoroughly investigate and 
reorganize our present postal procedure, 
which should then be kept under constant 
surveillance so that it does not once again 
fall into chaos.” 

For FRANK CARLSON, this represents more 
than an opinion. For him, it represents a 
crusade, 


Army Sergeant Survives Combat To Win 
the Medal of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I present here the thrilling story 
of the gallantry in action of Sfc. Ola L, 
Mize, of 1218 Malone Street, Gadsden, 
Ala. For his valorous conduct, unflinch- 
ing courage and conspicuous gallantry, 
Sergeant Mize was awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. The story is 
best told in a Department of Defense 
release of April 7: 

Sfc. Ola L. Mize, an Army infantryman 
from Gadsden, Ala, has been awarded the 
Medal of Honor for outstanding valor in 
a series of exploits during a bitter fight 
near Surang-ni, Korea, on June 10 and 11, 
1953, Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens announced today. 

The 22-year-old Alabaman, who Is still 
serving in Korea with Company K of the 
15th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion, was an assistant platoon sergeant with 
that company at the time of the action in 
which he personally accounted for more than 
65 enemy casualties. 

Company K was defending a strategically 
important outpost when the enemy launched 
a violent attack. In the face of the fierce 
assault, Sergeant Mize displayed supreme 
courage and skillful leadership in fighting 
of the numerically superior foe. 

An eyewitness description of some of the 
Alabama Infantryman’s heroic actions is 
provided by Pyt. Allan K. England of the 
76th Engineer Dump Truck Company in the 
Far East, who was a member of Sergeant 
Mize’s unit when the fight occurred. Pri- 
vate England's home is in Belington, W. Va. 

“On. the night of June 10, 1953, and the 
early morning hours of June 11, 1953, I was 
a member of Company K. 15th Infantry 
Regiment whose mission was to protect ‘Out- 

t iy 

“At approximately 9:30 p. m. we were 
attacked by a large enemy force. Sergeant 
Mize, my assistant platoon sergeant, joined 
my position at about 10:15 p. m., after he 
hed brought a wounded man in from a 
listening post. 

“He was making a check of the platoon's 
positions, and finding that none of our weap- 
ons were functioning, he took up a position 
at the bunker entrance. Seeing the first of 
the enemy coming up the trench, he threw a 
grenade into thelr midst and slowed the 
initial attack. 

“The enemy began attacking in waves, 
pouring into the trench. Sergeant Mize 
stood alone at the bunker entrance killing 
them with accurate carbine fire as they 
came. Two of the men in the bunker were 
reloading his expended ammunition clips 
and passing them to Sergeant Mize from 
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the bunker. The enemy artillery barrage was 
very heavy all this time and within a 10- 
minute period Sergeant Mize was twice blown 
back into the bunker by the explosions, but 
each time he got up and continued to fight 
off the attackers, 

5 this period there were times 
when he fought at pointblank range. Once 
as he was putting a fresh clip into his car- 
bine, the enemy rushed his position. He re- 
loaded just in time to stop them. One of 
the enemy fell at his feet, dropping a con- 
cussion grenade. The grenade exploded and 
knocked Sergeant Mize down for the third 
time. He was temporarily stunned, but 
immediately got up and continued to fight 
off the enemy, killing a great number of 
them. 

“About midnight the ammunition supply 
in the bunker began to get low and we left 
for the platoon command post. When we 
left the bunker there were at least 40 of the 
enemy lying dead around and near the posi- 
tion that Sergeant Mize, singlehanded, had 
killed with his carbine and grenades. On the 
way to the platoon command post he killed 
about 5 more of the enemy. 

“Upon reaching the platoon command 
post, he set up a barricade with his small 
group. The enemy soon began attacking the 
barricade in waves, but Sergeant Mize 50 
effectively directed the fire of the small 
group that attack after attack was beaten 
off. He ran from man to man, passing out 
ammunition, encouraging us and directing 
the defense. At the barricade he personally 
killed 25 to 30 of the enemy, continuously 
exposing himself in order to fire and throw 
grenades into the attackers. It is my firm 
belief that during the time I was with him 
in the fight, Sergeant Mize killed at least 65 
to 70 of the enemy.” 

Sergeant Mize's actions were highly instru- 
mental in the successful defense of the out- 
post and the infliction of numerous casual- 
ties upon the foe. 

The 70th Medal of Honor winner to be an- 
nounced by the Army for the fighting in Ko- 
rea, Sergeant Hize is the son of Mrs. Lulu 
W. Mize, of 1218 Malone Street, Gadsden. 
He was born in Marshall County, Ala., on 
August 28, 1931, and enlisted in the Regular 
Army at Gadsden on April 18, 1950. After 
training in the United States, he was as- 
signed to the Far East Command in April 
1953. 

Details of the presentation ceremony will 
be announced later. 

Text of the Medal of Honor citation fol- 
lows: 

“Sfc. (then Sgt.) Ola L. Mize, Infantry. 
United States Army, a member of Company 
K, 15th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion, distinguished himself by conspicuous 
gallantry and outstanding courage above and 
beyond the call of duty in action against the 
enemy near Surang-ni, Korea, on June 10-11, 
1953. Company K was committed to the de- 
Tense of ‘Outpost Harry, a strategically val- 
uable position, when the enemy launched @ 
heavy attack. Learning that a comrade on a 
friendly listening post had been wounded, he 
moved through the intense barrage, accom- 
panied by a medical-aid man, and rescued 
the wounded soldier, On returning to the 
main position he established an effective de- 
Tense system and inflicted heavy casualties— 
against attacks from determined enemy as- 
sault forces which had penetrated into 
trenches within the outpost area, During 
his fearless actions he was blown down by 
artillery and grenade blasts three times, but 
each time he dauntlessly returned to his 
position, tenaciously fighting successfully re- 
pelling hostile attacks. When enemy on- 
slaughts ceased, he took his few men and 
moved from bunker to bunker, firing througt 
the apertures and throwing grenades at the 
foe, neutralizing their positions. When an 
enemy soldier stepped out behind a comrade, 
prepared to fire, Sergeant Mize killed him. 
saving the life of his fellow soldier, After 
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rejoining the platoon, moving from man to 
man, distributing ammunition and shouting 
words of encouragement, he observed a 
friendly machinegun position overrun. He 
immediately fought his way. to the position, 
killing 10 of the enemy and dispersing the 
remainder. Fighting back to the command 
post, and finding several friendly wounded 
there, he took à position to protect them. 
Later, securing a radio, he directed friendly 
artillery fire upon the attacking enemy's 
routes of approach, At dawn he helped re- 
group for a counterattack which successfully 
drove the enemy from the outpost. Sergeant 
Mize's valorous conduct and unflinching 
courage reflect. lasting glory upon himself 
and uphold the noble traditions of the mili- 
tary service.” 


Civil Aeronautics Board Forces National 
Shipping Authority To Disregard Com- 
petitive Bidding on Contracts and To 
Pay 20 Percent More for Services Re- 
quired 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
1, 1954, the National Shipping Authority, 
Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce, issued invitations for bids 
to accomplish the rotation of approxi- 
mately 440 crew members of Maritime- 
owned vessels in the Far East. Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc., Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, Pan American World Airways, and 
United Air Lines, and the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., were among the 11 airlines so- 
licited. 

The bids were opened on March 8, 
1954, and brought responses from only 
two carriers—Pan American World Air- 
ways and the Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., bid $34,900 
per round trip for three trips from In- 
ternational Airport, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Haneda Airport, Tokyo, Japan. 
This bid was approximately $7,000 
per trip lower than the bid submitted by 
Pan American World Airways, and was 
the low bid, and on March 12, 1954, the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., was awarded a 
contract by the United States of Amer- 
ica, represented by the National Ship- 
ping Authority. 

On March 17, 1954, the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board an application for author- 
ization under section 416 (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 
proceed with this contract. The appli- 
cation recited the fact that Tigers had 
entered into a contract with the National 
Shipping Authority to transport replace- 
ment crews to ships operated by the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority in the service 
of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service, Department of the Navy. 

On March 19, 1954, the Chief of the 
Rates and Carrier Relations Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, requested the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., to amend its ap- 
Plication to show the departure dates 
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from San Francisco, the contract price 
and any information Flying Tigers 
might have concerning the bid of Pan 
American World Airways. The Flying 
Tiger Line did, on March 19, 1954, file 
an amendment to its application, setting 
forth the schedule of dates, the contract 
price and advising the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that it had been advised by the 
National Shipping Authority that Pan 
American World Airways had, in its bid. 
limited the dates on which flights could 
be made and that the dates proposed by 
Pan American differed from the sched- 
ule of dates required by the National 
Shipping Authority in order to meet its 
deadlines for transporting replacement 
crews to Tokyo. On March 19, 1954, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., ob- 
jected to the grant of authority to the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

On March 24, 1954, Pan American 
World Airways wired the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board that Pan American was 
ready, willing, and able to perform 
flights for the National Shipping Author- 
ity, on March 30, April 13, and April 27, 
and requested that the application of the 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc., for authority to 
fly flights on these dates be denied. 

On March 26, 1954, by Order Serial 
E-8184, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
denied the application of the Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc., upon the sole ground 
that Pan American, an air carrier cer- 
tificated to provide air transportation 
from the Orient to the United States 
had shown willingness and ability to 
perform the air transportation desired 
by National Shipping Authority at Pan 
American's established charter rate and 
that, therefore, grant of Tiger’s applica- 
tion would be inconsistent with the 
Board’s announced charter policy. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board held to this pol- 
icy regardless of the fact that another 
United States Government agency, the 
National Shipping . Authority, would 
thereby be forced to pay a more than 
20 percent higher price for services it 
required. 

The National Shipping Authority, with 
the necessity of maintaining its schedule 
in order that replacement crews would 
be at hand in Tokyo to meet the Navy 
schedule, immediately entered into a 
contract with Pan American World Air- 
ways to fly these three flights at Pan 
American's rates at a total additional 
cost to the Government of approximately 
$22,000 over the bid of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc. 

The Board's charter policy is briefly as 
follows: - 

(a) Such charter trip or other special serv- 
ice may be performed if the consent in writ- 
ing therefor of such other carrier or carriers 
designated to offer service between the points 
involved has been obtained and such con- 
sent has been filed with or mailed to the 
Board in a properly addressed envelope with 
postage thereon prepaid; or 

(b) Where a specific authority to conduct 
the charter trip or special service has been 
granted by the Board upon a finding that the 
public interest so requires. 


Section 401 (f) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, reads in part 
as follows: 

Any air carrier may make charter trips or 
perform any other special service, without 
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regard to the points named in its certificate, 
ander regulations prescribed by the Board. 


It will be noted that this section of the 
Statute provides that charter trips may 
be made without regard to points named 
in the carrier's certificate to be per- 
formed under regulations prescribed by 
the Board. The courts and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board have recognized that 
this is a statutory grant of authority; 
however, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has, under the guise of regulation, at- 
tempted to deny entirely the statutory 
grant, for under this regulation no car- 
rier may make a charter flight over the 
certificated international route of an- 
other carrier without its consent or with- 
out an exemption from the Board. 
Where carriers seek authorization from 
the Board, if the certificated carrier ob- 
jects and indicates its willingness to 
carry the traffic, the Board automatically 
denies an exemption. 

Except where specifically exempted 
by statute, contracts by Government de- 
partments and agencies are governed 
by those sections of the original revised 
statutes which require open and com- 
petitive bidding so that the contract can 
be let to the lowest competitive bidder. 
The effect of the Board’s decision in this 
casé is to override the statutory require- 
ments of competitive bidding, as the 
lowest competent bidder is denied the 
right to carry out the contract by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board charter policy, 
In this instance, the National Shipping 
Authority, despite the fact that it had 
received a bid from an air carrier able 
and willing to perform the flights, was 
forced to accept the bid of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways at a price approxi- 
mately $22,000 in excess of the Tiger bid, 
because the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
issuing regulations has deliberately cho- 
sen to ignore statutory-granted rights 
which were provided by the Congress to 
assure that economies could and would 
be effected wherever possible by the 
agencies of the Government in their op- 
erations and their contracts for goods 
and services. 

I feel certain that the Congress has 
not been aware of this policy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and, for this 
reason, I am calling this matter to the 
attention of the Congress at this time. 
This obvious circumvention of the will 
of Congress as expressed in the acts and 
statutes must not be permitted to 
continue. 


Investigation of Communism and Com- 
munists in Executive Agencies of the 
Federal Government 


SPEECH 


0 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 l 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point, I want to speak about the gen- 
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tleman who is conducting or has until 
recently been conducting hearings in- 
volving Communists. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, apparently some Members of 
the group who insist that the investiga- 
tion of communism and Communists in 
executive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
erment as carried on by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin should cease, 
while many of this group have had a 
great deal to say—some have written 
much and all condemned any contain- 
ment of the individual's thought, or ex- 
pression, or supervision over either— 
have reversed themselves in their atti- 
tude toward what is called McCarthyism. 

Instead of meeting fairly, squarely, 
and publicly, the issue of fact, if that 
is of the utmost importance, as to 
whether the Army or a Member of the 
other body has accurately stated the sit- 
uation which arose in a committee of 
the Senate, they have directed their 
charges against the chairman of that 
committee, who was doing the job. They 
have put him on trial, though for what 
offense it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. 

They now go so far as to insist that no 
one, no matter how patriotic, able, or 
qualified he might be, should present the 
issue to the committee, if that individual 
approved of the chairman’s efforts or 
perhaps had ever heard of him. 

Presumably, the attorney who appears 
before the committee for the Army will 
speak for the Army. Presumably, he 
thinks the Army is right. 

This is the first time I ever heard of a 
party to an issue being deprived of the 
assistance of counsel just because that 
counsel thought he was representing a 
worthwhile cause, 

An attempt to determine what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin was trying to 
do is not so difficult if we listen to the 
cries of those who object to his efforts. 
From the noise that has been made, from 
a glance at the source from which it 
comes, one might conclude that Joz, and 
I do not mean ex-President Truman's 
“good old Joe,” was hitting the Com- 
munists, their friends, and supporters. 
Who else is squealing? And what about? 


Meat the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


. OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, April 8, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Meat the 
People program over the air and through 
the press is gaining nationwide support. 
When news of this program came to my 
attention, I wrote Elmer Carlson, spon- 
sor of the program, as follows: 


Mr. ELMER G. CARLSON, 
Carlson Hybrid Corn Co., 
Audubon, Iowa 

Dear ELMER: Congratulations on your TV 
program Meat the People. I have read about 
it with a great deal of interest. 

For many past years I have on several oc- 
casions suggested to cattle feeders and the 
Meat industry people to publicize tasty, 
juicy, nourishing, corn-fed beef, the best food 
on earth. Now, I am sure the job you are 
doing will prove its value to everybody in 
the business. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. Jensen. 


Mr. Speaker, far too few people appre- 
ciate the healthful, body-building food 
value of corn-fed beefsteak, pork, or 
poultry, to say nothing about its tender- 
ness and delicious taste. There is no 
food so good or satisfying. The next 
time you order insist on corn-fed meat, 
then you will get the best for your money. 
We are today blessed with a small reserve 
of food, feed, and fiber in comparison to 
our bumper production of the past dec- 
ade, and we must remember that a 
drought of a year or two could wipe it out 
and force the price of food, feed, and 
fiber up and up. We Americans should 
eat more meat in order to build sturdy 
bones and muscles, so necessary to keep 
us and our children healthy and strong. 

The following items were taken from 
the Audubon News Guide, Audubon, 
Iowa: 

The Meat the People program was con- 
ceived and sponsored by Elmer G. Carlson, 
president of the Carlson Hybrid Corn Co., 
Audubon, Iowa. 

The program was introduced to the public 
on August 11, 1953, at a banquet in Omaha, 
Nebr. Invited guests were livestock raisers, 
feeders, farmers, meat packers, retailers, 
grain men, lievstock commission men, bank~ 
ers, businessmen, and representatives of the 
press. 

The purpose of the banquet was to plan a 
program in which producer, processor, and 
retailer of meat could participate to encour- 
age the consumption of more meat and 
thereby stabilize prices and consume our 
surplus feed grains, 

Principal speakers were: R. C. Pollock, 
general manager of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; and Elmer G. 
Carlson. 

The banquet was filmed and later televised 
on 11 TV stations in the Corn Belt. Full- 
page ads were released in big daily papers 
and farm magazines. A weekly radio pro- 
gram on 22 stations was inaugurated. The 
Carlson Hybrid Corn Co, paid the bills. 

Letters pro and con streamed to Mr. Carl- 
son's desk. A big movement had been 
launched that would help not only the farm- 
er but also the city consumer, and it was 
destined to gain momentum until today the 
Meat the People program is a nationwide 
project. Its continued success will depend 
largely on the continued enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people. Elmer Carlson welcomes 
this support, 

STATEMENT OF ELMER CARLSON, AUDUBON, 
Iowa, at HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, OF THE 830 CONGRESS, 18T SESSION, 
rien AT Des MOINES, Iowa, OCTOBER 16, 

53 z 
MEAT THE PEOPLE 

We are a meat-eating industrial nation. 
Less than 2 percent of us have all the meat 
we want to eat. Meat eating is very healthy, 
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nonfattening and I imagine two-thirds of 
us are overweight or concerned about it. 
It is good for our agricultural economy to 
consume our feed-grain surpluses, and an- 
other nice thing is everybody—or at least 
99 percent of the people—likes meat and 
thoroughly enjoy eating meat. 

We can and will increase meat production 
instead of cutting back. I believe 5 percent 
a year, for anyway the next 5 years, which 
will give us 25 percent increase in meat 
consumption, is a good goal. The reason 
more meat is not being eaten today is be- 
cause of lack of advertising the product. 
Much more should be done to make the 
people aware of the fine, nutritive, and health 
qualities of meat. More should be done in 
educating the people on proper preparations 
and handling of meat, Much research should 
be done on improving the efficlency of the 
production of meat, as on the horizon or 
already here are waste fats and tallows 
that are presently in big surpluses, yet have 
shown a big increase in meat production 
at considerable lower cost. The wider use 
of roughages and improved protein-rich 
legumes, ammoniated sllages, and citrus 
pulp, and urea are also being successfully 
fed. 

Advertising: Now, the farmer and feeder 
only spends 1 cent per head for cattle, one- 
fifth of a cent for hogs and sheep that go 
to slaughter. Much of this, on a nationwide 
program, nrust be spent necessarily for ad- 
ministration, overhead, travel, and so forth, 
and I'm sure it does not leave much for ef- 
fective promotion of meat. This fund for 
promotion amounts to approximately 1 cent 
of every 20,000 cents of gross Income or one 
two-hundredths of 1 percent. Yes, only 1 
cent for $200. We at Carlson's in our hybrid 
seed-corn business, spend 3 to 4 percent 
or roughly, 600 to 800 times as much money 
in advertising and promotion of our hybrid 
corn, This is about average for our industry. 
Folks in the perfume business spend, the 
records indicate, up to 200 to 300 percent of 
the value of the product. I am sure there is 
less spent for meat than any other finished 
food commodity, or probably any other com- 
modity that is ready for consumption. The 
retail grocer, according to a dozen news- 
papers I checked over—and I also called our 
local grocer—indicates 10 percent of their 
grocery ads was devoted to meat. But meats 
were 25 percent of grocery dollar sales in the 
rural areas, and 35 to 40 percent of the 
volume purchased in the cities. The meats 
generally carry a 10-percent higher markup 
than cereal products, 

A real meat economy 1s the safest there 18 
for our country, with the valuable health 
food that is thrown in for a bonus. It gives 
us a reserve in case of sudden military or 
world demand or widespread drought condi- 
tions, in which case it offers the opportunity 
of slaughtering excess meat animals and at 
the same time to rapidly build up grain 
surpluses, 

It would give an evenness to our economy 
and would tend to level out the wide swings 
in the past that give ulcers and discontent 
to the ranchers, the farmers, and the bankers. 
It would give welcome relief and pleasure to 
our taxpayers and not expose us to the risk 
of destroying the present agricultural pro- 
gram which is merely an extension of the’ 
Biblical plan of several thousand ago. 
About the only supplement we have added 
to that now is that we have refrigeration in 
this 20th century. A nation makes more 
and sounder progress with plenty than 
scarcity or unmanageable surpluses, and 
thelr inevitable dumping, which would 
surely and rapidly lose us valuable world 
neighbors, as we can well remember the Aus- 
tralian beef cargo and other countries who 
offered meats at below our level of prices. 
If we will keep progressive and competitive, 
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we will be sound and safe from meat imports 
at ruinous prices. 

Better consumer relations are very neces- 
sary and important. We should outplan the 
slaphappy big radio commentators and news 
columnists (who are often name building for 
themselves or their sponsor). With larger 
volume, more efficient production, better ad- 
vertising and merchandising, they cannot 
give trouble of any consequence. We must 
do more research and do a better job of pleas- 
ing our big-city consumers, as I can well 
imagine there are still many housewives who 
painfully remember the $1.25 to $1.50 per 
pound meat costs, still detouring that meat 
counter, and their eye being caught by a big 
+ flashy box of a few ounces of puffed cereal, 
or even the misnomer of pork and beans 
with a few tiny pieces of pork in the can. 

This is a program I feel will offer the op- 
portunity to serve agriculture in the broadest 
sense, in helping the producer, the feeder, 
the packer, the processor, and the retailer 
to give the consumer more and better meat 
at a reasonable profit for our share of the 
production costs. 

I have sincerely appreciated your taking 
time to come here to help launch the Meat 
the People program, and I will always be in- 
terested in any suggestions on how to help 
meat“ the people. 


McLean Sea-Land Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I am sure it will have a profound 
effect on the economy of the eastern sea- 
board of the United States, and because 
it may influence the entire transporta- 
tion pattern of this country, Iam making 
these statements for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

On February 16, 1954, a plan was an- 
nounced by Mr. Malcom P. McLean, pres- 
ident of McLean Trucking Co., of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., whereby a coordinated 
system of motor freight and Atlantic 
coast water shipping would be made 
available for the transportation of goods 
between the East and the South. 

Known as McLean sea-land service, 
the new combination land and water 
transportation system is expected to be 
inaugurated the latter part of 1955. Mc- 
Lean Trucking Co. recently entered into 
a contract to acquire all the capital stock 
of S. C. Loveland Co., Inc., a steamship 
and tug-and-barge water carrier serving 
all points along the Atlantic coast, as the 
first step in the new plan. An applica- 
tion for approval of this transaction and 
the merger of these two companies has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Upon receipt of the Com- 
mission's approval, construction of four 
large trailer-transport ships will begin. 
These ships are a new type, and are now 
being especially designed for McLean 
sea-land service by the shipbuilding di- 
vision of Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The result of more than a year of re- 
Search and investigation, McLean sea- 
land service will bencfit the shipping 
Public by providing the economies of 
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lower-cost water transportation coupled 
with the flexibility of modern door-to- 
door motor freight service. Under the 
new plan, the extensive McLean conven- 
tional motor carrier land system will be 
coordinated with the sailing schedules 
of the four new trailer-transport ships. 

Initially, the new ships are scheduled 
to call at 1 or 2 South Atlantic ports, 
probably Wilmington, N. C., or Charles- 
ton, S. C., and 2 North Atlantic ports, 
Providence, R. I., and 1 in the New York 
City area. More ports of call will be 
added as the service is expanded. Six 
round-trip sailings per week will be made 
between the southern and northern 
ports. These sailings will be coordi- 
nated with the present movement of mo- 
tor-carrier traffic between the two areas 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

New dockside construction which will 
be required includes adjustable loading 
ramps, yard space for up to 1,000 trailers 
and other conventional truck-terminal 
facilities. 

The new ships for use in McLean sea- 
land service will be 650 feet long and 
have a speed of up to 20 knots. The 
twin-screw, turbine-driven vessels are 
being designed to carry approximately 
240 trailers. Each ship will have two 
enclosed trailer decks, additional space 
on an open top deck, and auxiliary space 
in the hold. The open top deck and the 
hold will be reached by ramps from the 
two enclosed decks. 

Trailers at the docks will have direct 
access to the two enclosed ship decks 
through the stern. Land units will be 
driven on and off the ships over variable- 
height, doubledeck ramps installed on 
the shore. The two enclosed trailer 
decks on the ship may be loaded and un- 
loaded simultaneously. 

The McLean announcement of plans 
to build four large dry cargo ships, each 
to cost in excess of $5,500,000, is unprece- 
dented in recent years. A survey has 
shown that not one dry cargo ship has 
been built for a private American ac- 
count since 1948, and that not a single 
order for a privately owned ship of this 
type is on the books. In fact, in a recent 
newspaper article, Mr. Raymond Moley 
has written: 

Within the next 10 years, 80 percent of 
our cargo and passenger ships will be ob- 
solete. Eventually they must be re- 
placed. * Yet, of the 5,100,000 tons of 
ships launched tn the world last year, only 
528,307 carried the American flag. At this 
very moment, not one freight or passenger 
ship is on the ways in our shipyards. 


Construction of the trailer-transport 
ships for the McLean sea-land service 
is expected to be accomplished with pri- 
vate capital. Nevertheless, the McLean 
project will be a material contribution 
to the Nation’s security requirements. 
The Military Sea Transportation Service 
has requested funds to begin construc- 
tion of a roll-on roll-off ship of a type 
long sought by the Army. The McLean 
sea-land ships will be particularly suited 
to military sea-transport requirements. 
In addition, building these vessels will 
help keep American shipyards in 
operation. 

McLean sea-land service will also fill 
an important need for dry-freight water 
transportation between points along the 
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eastern seaboard by helping to restore 
water service which formerly existed on 
the east coast. Considerable coastwise 
service was never resumed after conven- 
tional dry-cargo ships were taken from 
this trade for use overseas during World 
War II. Vessels operating in coastwise 
service were reduced in number from 
490 in 1938 to only 196 in 1948. Some of 
the reasons this service has not been 
restored include lack of suitable vessels, 
high cost of cargo handling—including 
pilferage—delay in ports, inefficient port 
facilities, and lack of coordination with 
land carriers moving between ports and 
interior points. Difficulties such as 
these will be overcome with the new Mc- 
Lean sea-land service. 

The average conventional coastwise 
vessel holds about 5,000 tons and has 
5 hatches. McLean sea-land vessels 
will hold about 3,500 tons of net payload 
cargo. A 5,000-ton, 5-hatch ship 
must be loaded and unloaded through 
the hatches in sling loads. Complete 
loading and unloading by this conven- 
tional method consumes about 60 
hours—215 days. Complete loading and 
unloading of a McLean sea-land vessel 
will take only about 4 hours. This tre- 
mendous saving of time-in-port alone is 
an important factor in maintaining a 
low-cost water service. 

By permitting fully loaded motor trail- 
ers to be driven directly on and off the 
ships, McLean sea-land service auto- 
matically eliminates the costly move- 
ment of individual carloads, truckloads, 
or fork-lift truckloads to dockside for 
additional handling to stow the cargo 
aboard a conventional ship. Dockside 
facilities in the new operation will be 
used only by the McLean sea-land 
service. 

The sea-land port facilities will be 
strategically located for easy access to 
arterial highways serving interior points. 
In this way, much of the savings in water 
transportation service will be made 
available to producing and consuming 
points hundreds of miles from the coast, 
Port facilities have been engineered to 
permit rapid land consolidation and dis- 
tribution of capacity shiploads of trail- 
ers without congestion. While similar 
in some ways to other successful appli- 
cations of the same principle, such as 
those transporting loaded rail cars over 
water or land, McLean sea-land service 
is considered more practical and mu 
more flexible. » 

The McLean coordinated system is 
designed to be of particular value to the 
motor-carrier industry, as well as to the 
shippers who use it. The interchange 
between motor carriers generally of 
trailers for sea-land routing will be en- 
couraged by McLean Trucking Co. This 
policy will extend the benefits of lower 
cost, coordinated sea and land service 
to all shippers and localities along the 
eastern seaboard. It will help to reduce 
motor carrier operating costs which, in 
turn, will help to preserve present com- 
petitive relationships, 

Operating personnel, and drivers par- 
ticularly, will welcome the immediate 
and long-range improvements in work- 
ing conditions. Many long 2-to-4-day 
runs of all-land units will be replaced by 
more desirable short runs under the new 
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McLean sea-land system. Drivers of, 
motor-freight units will therefore enjoy 
better hours and have more free time 
to spend at home, Employment of 
drivers, because of expanded volume of 
business, is expected to increase ma- 
terially during the first year of opera- 
tion of the new service. The plan has 
received full endorsement from the ex- 
ecutive board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Founded in 1934, McLean Trucking 
Co, today is the largest motor freight 
Class I common carrier headquartered 
in the South, and among the top 10 in 
the Naticn. The company has over 
2,000 employees, 1,800 pieces of land 
equipment, and 37 motor-freight termi- 
nals from Atlanta to Boston. Highway 
operations are presently conducted by 
this company in the District of Columbia 
and in the States of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. Terminals and 
offices are located in principal cities up 
and down the eastern seaboard, includ- 

“ing the port cities of Baltimore, Boston, 
Charleston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, and Wilmington, N. C. 

As of December 31, 1953, McLean 
Trucking Co. had total assets of $11,- 
614,894.66. Total facilities for the new 
sea-land operation will represent an in- 
vestment of approximately $50 million. 
Of this sum, approximately $40 million 
will be required for the initial phase of 
the coordinated service. 


McLean Trucking Co. will continue its. 


conventional over-the- road motor- 
freight operations. The sea-land sery- 
ice will be in addition to, and coordi- 


nated with the present land operation. 


Conventional water-carrier operations 
performed by S. C. Loveland Co., Inc., 
will also be continued. In addition, 
other phases of coordinated motor-water 
service will be investigated and devel- 
oped to the extent found practical. 

Upon consummation of the McLean- 
Loveland merger, McLean Trucking Co. 
will offer eastern seaboard shippers the 
completely integrated and coordinated 
facilities of a modern motor-freight 
carrier, a conventional coastwise ship- 
ping service, and a combination of the 
two in its new sea-land service. 


Thus, the McLean sea-land system 


will provide a much-needed stimulus to 


Atlantic coastwise shipping: It will help 
the shipping public by reducing the cost 
of distribution and consequently make 
it possible eventually to bring more goods 
to more people at less cost; it will make 
a tremendously important system avail- 
able to national defense organizations 
for moving men and supplies in times 
of national emergency, and it will stimu- 
late industrial and business growth in 
many sections of the eastern seaboard. 

In my opinion, the McLean Trucking 
Co. is to be publicly commended for the 
vision, courage, and sound planning that 
have been displayed in the presentation 
of its sea-land system of transportation 
for the improvement of service to the 
public, to the Government, and to the 
country. 
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It is, indeed, another milestone on 
the path of progress that has here been 
contributed by a leading member of the 
great industry which helped make it 
possible for America to become the 
greatest industrial Nation onearth. The 
American system of free enterprise is 
far from dead. 

Iam more than proud that this great 
enterprise makes its home port in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., in my own Fifth Con- 
gressional District, and that another 
milestone in American progress is being 
started among our North Carolina 
homefolks, 


Where Is the Street?—Where Is the 


House? 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, cited below are some 
translated observations on the current 
theater in Moscow. 

They are made by one who very re- 
cently witnessed what is described. 


I pass them on to my colleagues as of 
possible interest. The observer is a 
friend of the West, now in this hemi- 
sphere: 

Since October 1953 two very interesting 
plays have been on in Moscow theaters, both 
of them in marked satirical character deal 
with some aspects of official propaganda 
which were taboo as long as Stalin lived. 

In addition to Bania, by Mayakowsk!, which 
had not been played for the last 15 years or 
80, owing to the sharp criticism of bureauc- 
Tracy expressed in it, a new play has been 
shown at the Satyr’s Theater practically 
without a break since last October. It’s title 
is “Gdie eta uliza, gdie etot dom” (where 18 
the street?—-where is the house?). 

The difficulties of the housing problem are 
not the only aspect of Soviet life that are 
made fun of in the play. Before the cur- 
tain rises a few actors come to the footlights 
to address the audience. One ot them starts 
talking of the function of theater in the life 
of the country, of its alms and s0 on. 

His voice is the very voice of the official 
propaganda, his vocabulary is that of Pravda 
and of all official speeches. “To attain these 
goals,” he says, “the theater needs your co- 
operation. We need your criticism, Criti- 
cize everything, don’t be afraid. The man- 
agement.” * * (The Russian word for 
management ruduvaditie“ is the same which 
defines the function of the Communist Party 
in the direction of public affairs in the Soviet 
Union.) 

At this point a little, shy-looking actor 
starts giving signs of uneasiness. The atten- 
tion of his colleagues focuses on him and he 
explains that it is all very well with criti- 
cism but that it would be wiser to leave 
management alone. 

They all agree, but the first speaker. Un- 
shaken, he starts again from the beginning, 
talking of the theater’s mission and invites 
criticism on the producers. Some more de- 
bate and new agreement by all that it is 
better to leave producers alone. Finally 
everybody agrees that the public has the 
fullest freedom to criticize the theater's 
doorman, 
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The play fs full of sketches in which the 
orthodox outlook on life or the attitude of 
the official intelligentsia to everybody's prob- 
lems is sharply ridiculized. As when the 
hero (who is a truck driver with a record 
of 100,000 miles driven without major 
repairs) comes into th room where two 
very much decorated official writers are 
working since 1932 or 1935 to produce a 
literary essay on the central problem of the 
Soviet man. They cross-examine him, try- 
ing to find out what thought has been lead- 
ing him in his efforts, which of the official 
motives has guided him, ete., and they hear 
that he has only been worrying about greas- 
ing properly his vehicle, keeping it in good 
order or the problems of bad roads. The 
ending brings again straight criticism of the 
official literary production of the past years. 

The little love affair in the play ends in 
all simplicity and without any sign that the 
play is over. As the audience remain in 
their seats some of the actors come again 
to the limelight and ask how is it that they 
did not understand that that was all. “Did 
you want an official ending? All right, we'll 
give it to you.“ 

And they produce a final scene inspired 
to the official.cliche. 

The two lovers meet under the rain. The 
man ís tired from his efforts and wants to 
settle down in a normal life with the woman 
he loves. But Ic-e doesn't mean anything 
to her and all she wants is that he succeed 
in attaining 200 if not 300,000 miles without 
major repairs to his truck. He threatens to 
commit suicide but is reminded that his life 
belongs to the trade unions at least until 
his dues are up for payment again. Finally 
she leaves him. 

The actor who has taken the initiative of 
arranging for this ending comes to the lime- 
light again and asks how come that the 
applause was so limited. “Maybe you did not 
like this sort of an end? Nobody liked it 
and yet we had to put up with this kind of 
stuff for so many years. Now we will give 
you something different.” And among gen- 
eral applause a simple human ending is 
performed. 

Even more interesting than the play itself, 
are the reactions of the audience and the 
delight they show. 


Republican Revolt Against Leadership 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New Jersey's leading newspapers brings 
to our attention the report that at least 
one-quarter of all the houses in the State 
of New Jersey are in slum areas. Those 
of us fully aware of New Jersey’s hous- 
ing needs are nonetheless shocked when 
reminded by the Bergen Evening Record 
of the sad state of housing in many 
areas. 

At the same time, I have been sur- 
prised and shocked by the unwilling- 
ness of so many of my Republican col- 
leagues to follow their President's rec- 
ommendations for a modest public hous- 
ing program, This program, which 
would give at least small relief to the 
critical housing situation in many areas 
of my State, has been blocked in the 
House of Representatives by what the 
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Bergen Evening Record has called “a 
Republican revolt against the Republi- 
can leadership.” 

The Republican Party's negative posi- 
tion in this matter has, in the words of 
an editorial in the Bergen Evening Rec- 
ord, “been stated with memorable clar- 
ity.” It is just possible, Mr. Speaker, 
that what this country needs, and in fact 
what President Eisenhower needs, is 
more Democrats in Congress to support 
the good parts of his legislative program. 

The editorial in the Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N. J., of April 3, 
1954, follows: 

FIXxtInc THE RADICALS 


At least one-quarter of all the houses in 
New Jersey are in substandard or blighted— 
meaning slum—areas, a housing official told 
the annual conference of State and local 
health officials in Trenton the other day. 
Murray M. Bisgaier, executive secretary of 
the Association of Housing and Development 
Authorities of New Jersey, said at least 
169,000 of the housing units in the State were 
built before 1890. 

Two days later the Rules Committee of 
the House killed President Eisenhower's 
housing program. It had already been crip- 
pled by the Appropriations Committee. The 
President had projected public housing at 
the rate of 35,000 units a year for the next 
4 years, Appropriations reduced that to 
20,000 units this year, 15,000 the year after, 
and nothing from then on. Now even that 
dismal token is gone. On a rolicall ballot 
last night the House of Representatives re- 
jected the program. 

Mr. Eisenhower had set up a program 
modest enough, indeed, in acknowledgment 
that houses for iow-income families haven't 
been built and can't be built by private 
enterprise under present conditions. The 
Senate, in which the teaching and influence 
of Mr. Taft are still alive, has been more 
responsive to people's needs and less respon- 
sive to lobbies in this feld, and it may be 
expected at least to try to bring the program 
back to life. In the meantime it is worth 
noting that this revolt is a Republican revolt 
against Republican leadership; the party's 
position on housing has been stated with 
memorable clarity. 


Orange Is Versatile Producer for 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Thomas R. Henry: 


Onance Is VERSATILE PRODUCER For INDUS- 
Trr—Crraus Frorr Mayr Somepay YIELD 
LUMBER FOR HOMES 

(By Thomas R. Henry) 

The golden orange is a chemical treasure 
chest. 

From it can be made materials ranging 
from vitamins and sugar to synthetic lumber. 

Molasses, vitamins, alcohol, oils, and candy 
now are being mrade from peel, seeds, and 
pulp which a few years ago went to waste, 
due to the researches of Federal and State 
chemists who are tearing the molecules to 
bits and remaking them closer to the heart's 
desire. 
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Some of the most revolutionary develop- 
ments have come from the Florida State 
Agricuitural Experiment Station during the 
past few years. There the scientists have 
been faced with a particularly pressing prob- 
lem in making use of the residue of a rapidly 
increasing crop, by far the largest market for 
which is that for juices and concentrates. 

Over half the fruit, the State chemists re- 
port, is peel, pulp. and seed. During a recent 
year when 48 million boxes of oranges and 
grapefruit were processed, many tons of 
refuse were left. It was a problem of dis- 
posal. The solution of that problem has 
potentialities which still are only partly ex- 
plored. 

PERFUME FROM ORANGES 


A notable development has been the ex- 
traction of oils, largely from the peels of 
oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines. These 
Oils have found a wide application in the 
manufacture of perfumes and tollet goods, 
beverages, confectionery, ice cream, soap, and 
drugs. 

Another product now being obtained in 
considerable quantities is grain alcohol, 
since it has been found that the particular 
types of sugars present are especially adapted 
to the fermentation process, The resulting 
alcohol is identical with that produced from 
grain or cane molasses but, under Federal 
reglations, it can be used only for fortifying 
brandy. Being a fruit product, its use is pro- 
hibited for fortifying a grain product, 
whisky. 

Production of oll from citrus seeds has 
grown from 45 to 500 tons in about 15 years, 
There is a potential yield of nearly 7,000 tons. 
The flavor of highly refined seed otl is quite 
similar to that of olive oil, for which it some- 
times has been substituted. It is used in 
the manufacture of butter substitutes and, 
in some cases, of a high grade cooking fat. 

LIQUID SUGAR 

Highly complicated chemical processes 
have been developed for the production of 
orange sugar, chief value of which probably 
will be in the juice industry. Due to various 
reasons this sugar cannot be produced in 
solid form, like cane sugar, but only as a 
liquid. In this form, however, it is easier to 
handle by industry. 

An important advance has been the isola- 
tion of pectins from the orange peel. These 
find their chief use in jams, jellies, and 
marmalade, but shortage of critical supplies 
in the candy industry has stimulated re- 
search to find new types which can be used 
to develop new kinds of confections. 

Both peels and pulp are proving fertile 
sources for dyes and stains, especially for 
wood, and orange-dyed wools now are com- 
ing on the market. By processes which have 
not reached the profitable production stage, 
materials for all sorts of plastics can be 
extracted from the cannery waste, and wall- 
boards have been produced experimentally, 
The house made from oranges, however, still 
is considered some distance away, 


More Evidence of Indian Feeling on the 
Bimson Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
from the Muskogee Daily Index of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1954, and two letters: 
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INDIAN MEETING Vores Down Pian To MenrcEe 
Orrices—On ty 11 or 500 Favor MUSKOGEE- 
ANADARKO OFFICE MERGER PLANS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—An estimated 500 
Indians were told here Tuesday night if they 
don't stick together in their fight against a 
merger of Oklahoma Indian offices, they will 
lose another battle to the white man who has 
betrayed them in the post. 


The plea came from Acee Blue Eagle, Paw- 
nee, who joined other tribal leaders in pro- 
testing the consolidation of the Anadarko 
and Muskogee Indian Agencies. 

The lone dissenter in the first 2 hours of 
a hearing was Harry J. W. Belvin, Choctaw 
chief, who said, “It's time we had a change.” 

“This time we're on the side pf the Gov» 
ernment,” Belvin said in support of the pro- 
posed central office. He said it would “clear 
up maladministration on the east side,” re- 
ferring to the Muskogee Agency. 

The Indians voted almost unanimously at 
the end of the 3-hour hearing to protest 
the proposed merger. Only 11 tribesmen, in- 
cluding Belvin, yoted in favor of the merger. 

The resolution urged Congress and the 
Department of Interior to make no changes 
in the present offices at Anadarko and Mus- 
kogee. 

Supreme Court Justice N. B. Johnson, 
president of the Five Civilized Tribes Inter- 
Tribal Council, cautioned the group not to 
be fooled by the high-powered recommenda- 
tions of the high-powered committee, which 
proposed the merger. He said it would give 
Oklahoma—a State with more Indians than 
any other—the short end of the deal. 

Blue Eagle, of Tulsa, said Washington has 
broken treaties with the Indians from the 
beginning. In a plea for unity, he said, 
“The only reason Europeans were able to 
take this country from the Indians was be- 
cause the tribes couldn't stick together.“ 

He said consolidation would mean more 
displaced and dispossessed Indians. 

A representative of the United States In- 
dian Service was scheduled to be at the 
meeting in the Oklahoma County courthouse 
to explain consolidation plans. : 

War paint has been boiling among tribes- 
men since Secretary of Interlor Douglas Mo- 
Kay announced plans to close the head- 
quarters at Anadarko and Muskogee and 
combine them into a central office. 

Spokesmen from both cities and the Five 
Civilized Tribes Inter-Tribal Council have 
pleaded the offices be left as they are. 


MOUNTAIN View, OKLA., April 6, 1954, 
Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Yesterday at the 
meeting of the Intertribal Council of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes at 
Anadarko, Okla., passed a resolution to in- 
dorse your resolution about the Indian hos- 
potals. We want you to know that the In- 
dians throughout the Indian country are 
happy and are grateful for your resolution, 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a letter 
that I received yesterday from Mr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, Secretary to Mrs. Hobby, of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Also enclosed you will find a newspaper 
clipping which appeared in the Wichita Palls 
Record-News, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Please send me about two dozen copies of 
your resolution. I want people to know 
about your resolution. 

May God bless you for your Kindness for 
my people. With kindness in our hearts 
we want to thank you from the bottom of 
our hearts for all you are doing for the In- 
dian people. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Goomst, 
Chairman, Intertribal Council of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Tribes, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954. 
Mr. ROBERT Goomer, 

Chairman, Inter-Tribal Council of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Tribes, Mountain View, Okla. 

Dear MR. Gooum: The Secretary has asked 
me to reply to your letter of February 27, 
1954, requesting information regarding 
plans for the closure of a number of Indian 
hospitals and the proposal to transfer oper- 
ation of the hospitals from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in the Department of the In- 
terior to the Public Health Service in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 


Any plans which may be under considera- 

tion for the closure of hospitals would, of 
course, be entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Consequently 
this Department would not be in a position 
to advise you of any action being taken with 
reference to the Kiowa Hospital at Lawton, 
Okla. 
As for the proposed transfer of the Indian 
hospitals to the Public Health Service, this 
Department in its report to the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs raised 
the question as to whether any significant 
improvement in health services or conditions 
could be achieved simply by transferring 
this responsibility from one Federal agency 
to another. Our report did not recommend 
that the hospitals should be transferred to 
the Public Health Service. 

I am sorry that we cannot answer your 
questions more conclusively, but I hope this 
information will help to clarify the position 
of our Department regarding the possible 
transfer of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of Indian hospitals. 


A Legal Gyp? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a bill designed to cor- 
rect one of the obvious and needless in- 
equities in our social-security program. 
It would provide an overall escalation 
of benefits, amounting to 10 percent, for 
those who remain gainfully at work be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 70, at which age 
ras wage ceiling would be removed en- 


Under the present law, the elderly in- 
dividual who cannot retire on social-se- 
curity benefits at age 65 because they are 
inadequate, is not only penalized—he is 
victimized by the program. He is re- 
quired to continue to pay into the social 
security trust fund, but receives not 1 
extra cent in benefits as a result of these 
added contributions. This is a treadmill 
operation which cannot be justified. I 
noue this Congress will act to correct 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
today a letter from a correspondent in 
my district who is faced with this sit- 
uation. He has been working for 5 years 
since his 65th birthday and paying so- 
cial-security taxes all of those years; 
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but he will receive no added benefits for 
those taxes. 
“It looks to me,” he writes, “like a legal 


gyp. 

It looks to many old folks like a legal 
gyp, Mr. Speaker, although I know that 
Congress did not and does not mean it 
to be so. We can and should act now to 

„correct it. 
My correspondent’s letter follows: 
Batavia, N. Y., April 1, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR; OSTERTAG: I listened with con- 
siderable interest last Sunday to your broad- 
cast over WBTA and was quite surprised to 
hear you say that no increase would result 
from contributions made from wages since 
reaching age 65. I became 65 on June 25, 
1949. Saw no reason to quit working as I 
needed the income and am still working: 
Payroll clerk at the Rowell factory. If I un- 
derstood you correctly, it looks like a legal 
gyp. My weekly deduction on account of old- 
age tax would probably average about $1 a 
week. Next June I will have 5 years since 
I became 65. So I have had taken out a 
total of $300; money that I have earned and 
it has gone down the rathole. I have been 
led to believe, and on authority that I be- 
lieved knew what they were talking about, 
that earnings after 65 would increase to 
some extent the monthly benefit after I 
retired. 

My present plan is to quit work and take 
social security about next January 1. I sup- 
pose it is water over the dam, but I do hope 
your bill passes and gets approval of the 
President so other poor suckers will not get 
a similar deal. I also hope you will be able 
to get through the proposition of letting a 
man earn what he can after reaching age 
70, although it will not help me too much as 
Iam not in too good health. 


Yours sincerely, 
Eowarp S. DEAN. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator. Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS a 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Represehtatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


April 8, 1954 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the blie Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print - 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copjes may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The Great Lakes: The Artery to the 
Heart of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the eyes 
of the Nation will be on the House Rules 
Committee when it reconvenes after the 
Easter recess to take up the St. Lawrence 
seaway legislation. 

I hope that the members of that com- 
mittee will have an opportunity to study 
this issue between now and then, be- 
cause they have it within their power 
either to advance or wreck the interests. 
not just of this generation but of all 
Succeeding generations of Americans. 

In connection with shipping on the 
Great Lakes, as such, I invite the com- 
mittee’s attention to a booklet published 
by the Lake Carriers’ Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, entitled “Great Lakes 
Shipping.” It presents vital facts with 
regard to this great inland artery to the 
heartland of the North American Con- 
tinent. 

I am going to ask that certain excerpts 
from the forepart of the booklet be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
These excerpts demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of the Great Lakes to America— 
a significance which is not understood, 
unfortunately, in many other areas of 
our Nation, The excerpts point out that 
the connecting channels on the Great 
Lakes must be deepened, and this is 
wholly irrespective of whether the United 
States has the good sense to join with 
Canada in constructing the seaway 
or whether it has the bad sense and 
Poor judgment to abstain from joining 
Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts ABOUT GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 

During World War II, Great Lakes freight- 
ers carried 889 million tons of material. This 
Was more than four times the amount car- 
rled by the ocean merchant marine. 

The average lakes freighter can carry more 
than a third of a million bushels of wheat, 
the harvest of 22,000 acres of land. 

The Great Lakes are the safest shipping 
lanes in the world. Almost all lake ships 
are equipped with radar, in addition to other 
Safety devices such as radio-telephone, di- 
rection finder, and gyrocompass. 

All of the waters of the Great Lakes are 
free and open to the vessels of the United 
States and Canada, 

The sailing distance from Duluth, at the 
head of the lakes, to the eastern tip of Lake 
Ontario is 1,165 miles, about one-third the 
Width of the American Continent. 


Appendix 


The cost per ton-mile for shipping by lake 
is about fifteen one-hundredths of a cent. 
This is the lowest-cost system of bulk trans- 
portation in the world. 


THE STORY OF THE LAKES VESSEL INDUSTRY 


The shipping industry on the Great Lakes 
is the envy of the rest of the world, but its 
importance is too often taken for granted 
here at home. 

It has grown up on the basis of free enter- 
prise and private ownership, financing its 
own growth and requiring a minimum of 
Government regulation. Today it is one of 
America’s greatest economic assets, a trans- 
portation system unmatched anywhere in 
the world for moving huge tonnages at low- 
est costs. 

It carries 85 percent of all the iron ore 
used in the United States, plus tremendous 
quantities of coal, limestone, grain, and 
other commodities, a third of the way across 
the continent, at much less than the cost of 
any form of land transportation. 

Without it, the price of your motor car, 
your washing machine, your refrigerator— 
even your daily bread—would be much 
higher, 

Also, this Industry Is one of the strongest 
economic sinews of America’s military 
strength. In a single year during World 
War I. it moved 183 million tons of vital 
commodities on the lakes, including 92 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore. In 1953 more than 
215 million tons, including 95 million tons 
of ore, were carried. , 

Everyone in the United States is better off 
in one way or another because of the re- 
markable efficiency of the Great Lakes ship- 
ping industry. 

THE LAKES AND CHANNELS 


The five Great Lakes are Superior, Mich- 
igan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. Lake Supe- 
rior is the largest body of fresh water in 
the world, and the lakes as a whole reach 
across half of the North American continent. 
Except for Lake Erie they are extremely deep 
as Inland seas are measured. 

As an accompanying map shows, the lakes 
are connected by channels, which are im- 
proved and maintained by the United States 
Government. One of these is the St. Marys 
River, between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron. Five locks, four built by the United 
States and one by Canada, bypass the most 
difficult passage in the river, Sault Ste. Marie 
(the Soo), The annual tonnage passing 
through the Soo locks is incredibly large. 
It is more than the tonnages of the Pan- 
ama, Suez, and Manchester Canals and the 
River Rhine all put together. 

Four hundred miles farther south, be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie, is a chain of 
channels consisting of the St. Clair River, 
Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River. Here 
vessels pass at the average rate of one every 
17 minutes, day and night, during the 
8-month shipping season. 

The Welland Canal joins Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, locking vessels around the falls 
at Niagara. Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, 
British and other foreign vessels often make 
the trip through the seven locks of this 
canal on their way from the Atlantic and 
the St. Lawrence River to lake ports. 

The channels are the critical 
points of the Great Lakes waterway because 
they limit the depths to which vessels can 
load. Since the channels were cut to their 
present depths some years ago; many large 
vessels with extra capacity have joined the 
lakes fleet. These modern vessels cannot 


load to their full capacity because the chan- 
nels are not deep enough, 

This restriction on the carrying capacity 
of the fleet not only limits the iron and 
steel industry's ability to expand, but in a 
time of emergency might easily prove dam- 
aging to our national defense efforts. With 
the present fleet, the inadequate channel 
depths are reducing the tonnage moved by 
about a million tons a season. This un- 
necessary deficit may increase as larger ves- 
sels are added to the fleet, 

Since shipping began on the lakes, about 
half a billion dollars has been spent by the 
United States and Canada on improving the 
channels. While this may sound like a large 
amount of money, it is actually much less 
than one one-hundredth of a cent per ton- 
mile on the cargoes moved. This expendi- 
ture has saved the public many times its cost, 
through lower shipping costs. 

THE INDUSTRIAL MIDWEST 


The industrial empire of America ts defi- 
nitely tied to the Great Lakes. When low- 
cost lakes trans tion began to develop 
in the latter part of the last century, indus- 
trial progress in the Midwest followed on an 
undreamed-of scale. 

Throughout the region, business thrived in 
the atmosphere of expansion, Workers from 
all parts of the world flocked to the ore 
ranges, the steel mills, the blast furnaces, 
the factories, and the related enterprises 
which sprang up in all lines of industry and 
commerce, By the turn of the century Amer- 
ica's solid industrial strength was in its Mid- 
west. Milwaukee, Chicago, Gary, Detroit, 
Toledo, Lorain, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Erie, Buffalo—these are today 
the great producing centers of the greatest 
manufacturing region the world has ever 
known, and each one ls indebted to water 
transportation on the Great Lakes for a 
large part of its growth. 


The Outlook for the Milk Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORKE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial concerning the outlook 
of the milk industry in this country, pub- 
lished in the Dairymen's League News, 
of New York. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sum Marcin 

In a recent report of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, it was pointed out that if the 
1950 per capita consumption of milk had 
continued in 1953, there would have been no 
surplus in the United States. 

In other words, If the dairy Industry had 
just held its own from 1950 on, without an 
increase in per capita consumption, today's 
political hasle over parity and surplus stocks 
would never have occurred. There would 
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have been no surplus for the Government to 
buy. 

tt might also be worthwhile to point out 
that had total production in 1953 remained 
the same as in 1950, and had per capita con- 
sumption also remained unchanged, there 
would have been a shortage of milk in 1953. 
Fortunately for the Nation's consumers, al- 
though not for the dairy farmers, produc- 
tion has been increasing steadily during the 
past few years. 

How narrow is the margin between surplus 
and shortage? 

The Government estimates it will have to 
purchase 6 percent of the Nation's total milk 
production this year, about the same per- 
centage as last year. It seems to us that 
6 percent is a mighty small margin of safety 
when the health of the Nation is concerned. 

Perhaps what is needed now to put the 
debate over support purchases in proper 
perspective is to ask ourselves; Where will 
we be 10 years from now? Or even 5 years 
from now? 

The Census Bureau reports that popula- 
tion in America is increasing at the rate 
of about 214 million persons per year. 

In 5 years that will mean 12½ new con- 
sumers competing for the Nation's food sup- 
ply. In 10 years it will mean 25 million new 
mouths to be fed by a shrinking rather than 
a growing farm population, With these facts 
in mind, a 6-percent surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts today seems like slim insurance for 
future needs. 

Even in the short-range picture there is 
an element of risk Involved in discouraging 
producers, not only of dairy products, but 
of other food commodities, 

According to reports from the Southwest, 
one of the worst droughts in the history of 
the Nation seems to be shaping up. A creep- 
ing dryness throughout the southern half 
of the United States and record lows of 
ground water have been reported in many 
areas. In some cases, valuable topsoil is 
blowing away in greater quantities than in 
the dirty thirties. 

What effect this will have on future food 
production, particularly grain (which will 
eventually affect milk production) has not 
been estimated, Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing that the USDA and Congress should 
bear in mind when the question of produc- 
tion controls is considered. 

Long range or short range, it's dangerous 
business to tamper with the Nation's bread- 
basket. 


The Exiled President of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand three articles, dated, 
respectively, March 13, 1954, March 22, 
1954, and March 25, 1954, published in 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald, dealing with 
conditions which I think should be of 
interest to our investigating committees, 
at least, inasmuch as they deal with the 
question of the President of a nearby 
Republic, a refugee in this country, as 
opposed to the Communist question as 
well as the Fascist question. I think 
Senators will be interested in these ar- 
ticles, and I ask unanimous consent that 
all three of them be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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[From the Miami Herald of March 13, 1954] 


Ex-Preswent Pmes Back—Prio Bares BALLOT 
CALLING BATISTA RED 

Carlos Prio Socarras, former Cuban presi- 
dent, produced a Cuban ballot Friday listing 
President Fulgencio Batista as a candidate 
of the Communist Party in the 1940 presi- 
dential election. 

“Who is a Communist?” Prio asked in an- 
swer to Batista’s charges that the Russian 
embassy in Hayana was a clearing house 
for Communist agents during the Prio 
regime. 

Batista spoke of “Prio’s complicity” which 
the Russian embassy in a speech to the 
armed forces commemorating the second 
anniversary of the March 10 revolution which 
returned him to power. 

At his Miami home in exile, Prio declared 
Friday that Batista “is now trying to prove 
that he is an anti-Communist because his 
shaking Government needs United States’ 
support.“ 

„My ideals and my acts have always been 
democratic,” Prio said. “Batista’s state- 
ments concerning my international political 
activities are ridiculous, 

“Let Batista explain why Juan Marinello, 
president of the Cuban Communist Party, 
traveled to Moscow with a Cuban passport 
after March 10, 1952. 

“Let Batista say why he gave a Cuban pass- 
port to the Communist chief of the Americas, 
Fabio Grobart, so he could travel freely 
throughout Latin America? 

“Let Batista say what secret agreements 
he has made with Communist-dominated 
Guatemala and why he holds monthly in- 
terviews with leaders of that Central Ameri- 
can country.” 

Prio charged that it was not a mere coall- 
tion move that placed Batista as a candidate 
for president on the Communist Party ticket 
in 1940. 

“After he was elected, Batista appointed 
several well-known Communists to high 
government posts,” Prio said, He named 
Marinello—then and now chief of the Cuban 
Communist Party—to a cabinet post. 


[From the Miami Herald of March 22, 1954] 
Prio RecelvInc ROH HANDLING 
(By Bob Considine) 

Aren't we being a little rough on Carlos 
Prio Socarras, the exiled President of Cuba? 
He was our pal during his tenure in office, 
was royally received and decorated by Presi- 
dent Truman on his visit to this country, 
and was in the course of bowing out of the 
picture down there—in accordance with the 
constitution—when Batista took over by 
force. 

Last December 4, Prio arrested in Miami by 
& United States deputy marshal, charged 
with conspiring to ship arms out of the 
United States In violation of the 1939 Neu- 
trality Act, He was taken into custody, fin- 
gerprinted, and protographed like a common 
criminal, and placed under heavy bond. 

There can't be much question that Prio 
wants to see Batista unseated in Cuba. His 
candidate for the election that never came off 
was Carlos Hevia, a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy who became an almost 
legendary figure in Cuban politics—in that 
foes as well as friends considered him clean 
as a hound's tooth. 

We've got a lot of exiled leaders In this 
country, the free world’s last great asylum 
for the politically oppressed. The Poles, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Chinese, Albanians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, etc., all maintain 
headquarters here and work ceaselessly to 
change the conditions back home which 
forced them to flee. 

They are welcome and often honored in 
this country. But Prio is given a hard time. 
He's questioned every time there's a raid on 
a Cuban gun cache in New York. He headed 
up only one Cuban political party. There 
are seven! Autentico, Ortodoxo, Democrata, 
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Liberal, Union Revolucionaria, Progresist®, 
and Accion Unitaria, 

The Communists are negligible. Anyway 
other Cubans in this country could con- 
ceivably be plotting to erase Batista—a very 
tough man to cancel, by the way. But only 
Prio gets called on the mat. 


[From the Milam! Herald of March 25, 1954] 
CUBAN RED ORDERED TO Moscow 


Havana.—Cuban Communist Leader Lazaro 
Pena has been ordered behind the Iron Cur- 
tain for fresh instruction from Moscow. 

Pena left Havana by air early Saturday for 
Vienna, via Amsterdam, and presumably will 
continue to Moscow by rail, 

Although the Communist leader is wanted 
by police on criminal sedition charges, no 
effort was made to prevent his departure. 
Only his wife saw him off at the airport. 

It was Pena’s sixth trip abroad on a Cuban 
passport in less than 20 months. As on pre- 
vious occasions, his airline fare was paid in 
cash in Europe, behind the Iron Curtain, 
and his ticket sent here. 

Informed sources said Pena's present trip 
is to explain the party’s present position in 
Cuba to Cominform leaders and to learn the 
new party line on so-called aid to Guatemala. 

In retirement since the party was outlawed 
earlier this year, Cuban Communist leaders 
came out from underground last week long 
enough to throw their weight behind a pro- 
Guatemala committee ostensibly formed by 
the University Students Federation. 

Signers of a committee “proclamation” at- 
tacking the Caracas conference included 
Juan Marinello, former party president, and 
Flavio Bravo, its youth leader. 

Other Communist signers included Can- 
delaria Rodriguez, sent by the party behind 
the “Bamboo Curtain” in Korea to investi- 
gate germ warfare charges; Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, a former cabinet member; Vin, 
cente Gonzalez, who used the pseudonym 
“Esmeril” to write in Hoy; Mirta Aguirre, 
also a staff member of the former Com- 
munist organ, opposition political leaders 
and so-called liberal elements. 

Pena, former labor leader, is vice presl- 
dent and executive board member of the 
Cuban Communist Party. He is also 
of its important politburo. 

His last known trip to Moscow for po- 
litical instruction was in June 1952, after 
Cuba and Soviet Russia broke relations. 
However, since that time he has visited 
Mexico, Switzerland, Austria, Argentina, 
Chile, among other countries. 

Pena is the first important Cuban Com- 
munist figure to go behind the Iron Cure 
tain this year. Last Cuban Communist to 
leave for Europe for orientation“ were 
Joaquin Ordoqui, former congressman, an 
Edith Garcia Buchaca, leader of the party's 
women's affiliate, 

Ordoqui and Garcia Buchaca also left bY 
air for Vienna ostensibly to attend a peace 
conference, In Vienna they joined fellow~ 
Communists Nicolas Guillen and Fidel 
Domenech. 


Jesus Christ the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, Mr. James 
H. Hensley, Jr., of Asheville, N. C., be 
written a poem entitled Jesus Saar 
the Man.” In the interest of giving th f 
poem wide circulation, he is desirous 2 
having it inserted in the Recorp; and, 
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therefore, I request unanimous consent 
to have the poem printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the poem 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JESUS CHRIST, THE MAN 
Of all the men the world has known 
Christ stands aloft and all alone 
A sterling Saviour tried and true 
Who died on the Cross for me and you 
A man's man as you and I—who lived 
And loved and who chose to die—upon the 
Cross between two thieves—He died 
Like a man while his mother grieves. 


Christ carried our Cross and was crowned 
With thorns—and on that sacred spot 
That day was born—a new life for you and 
Me—Christ shed His blood that we might 
See—the victory of our Christ on Calvary. 


The Virgin Mary prayed and cried— 
For her Son who had died—upon the 
Cross He bore alone—His love for her He 
Did atone—Christ gave His life that we 
Might live—learn to love and to forgive 
And lift our prayers to God above—and 
Sing to Him our praise and love—for His 
Son who was crucified on Calvary. 


When they drove those nails into His flesh 

He did not cry or even filnmch—He was a man 

Not immune to pain—He shed His blood— 
but 

Not in vain—for on that Cross a victory was 

Won—that will ever live from sun to sun— 


for 
Our Christ who was crucified on Calvary. 


The sun will fade away and the stars grow 
dim 

To sight—the moon will drip away in blood 

For God had shown His might—while on the 
Cross 

He bore alone—crucified by the rabble He 
prayed 

And groaned, “Forgive them Father—they 
know not 

What they do.“ He took their gall—and 
bowed His 

Head in a victory sleep—our Christ was dead. 

They buried Him in a tomb of stone—and 
God sent 

His angels to bring Him home. No sacrifice 
has ever 

Been made—by any man in any decade—nor 
will 


There ever in the future be, a man like Christ 
on Calvary. 


Hells Canyon and Regional Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
Speech by Gerald H. Robinson, a Port- 
land, Oreg., attorney, with reference to 
Hells Canyon and regional development. 
The speech was reprinted in the Oregon 
Democrat. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELLS CANYON AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(By Gerald H. Robinson) 

Today, in the few minutes I have with 
you, I should like to suggest a few ideas 
about the importance of Hells Canyon in 
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regional development, I will not have time 
to bombard you with many figures and 
dates—as you are probably relieved to 
learn—but I shall be pleased to fill in such 
details for those who care to ask questions 
after adjournment. 


EXTRACTIVE ECONOMY FADING 


I assume in this discussion that there 18 
substantial agreement that it is not only 
desirable, but necessary, that the electric 
power potential of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries be fully developed. More 
power is necessary if the Northwest is to 
provide for a rapidly growing population, 
diversify its industry, and continue the high 
level of prosperity we have come to take for 
granted. Certainly our past reliance upon 
extractive enterprise almost exclusively— 
farming, lumbering, and fishing—must give 
way to more industry if we are to escape 
from perpetual serious seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and an economy which intensifies each 
dip and rise in the national economic 
barometer. 

Now, it is equally clear that new Industry 
depends largely upon a plentiful supply of 
cheap electric power. Such power Is avall- 
able from the Columbia River, as from no 
other stream in the whole United States. 
Such power is the Northwest's unique ad- 
vantage. 

THE POWER-STARVED NORTHWEST 

Where do we stand in power development 
today? The tremendous economic growth 
of the last decade, which was stimulated by 
the avallability of plentiful cheap power, has 
sopped up excess energy and demand has 
more than caught up with supply. The 
economists predict that the demand will con- 
tinue to Increase, however, so if we are to 
keep pace with the spiral of industrial- 
ization that Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Hun- 
gry Horse, and other large-scale power dams 
started, we must see to it that new projects 
are begun and continued in an orderly way 
until full development is reached. 


ONLY ONE-TENTH HARNESSED 


Now, there are about 39 million kilowatts 
of electric power locked in the waters of the 
Columbia. To date, we have installed less 
than 4 million kilowatts, roughly one-tenth 
of the power potential. Of the amount of 
power provided in the year ending in June 
1953, 57.5 percent came from Federal power 
projects like Bonneville Dam. 

In order for us to take the full measure 
of available power from the Columbia, the 
Army Engineers estimate that we must con- 
struct enough high dams to store about 27 
million acre-feet of water up in the moun- 
tains, The need for such a large quantity 
of storage exists because the amount of wa- 
ter in the Columbia and its tributaries varies 
dramatically through the year. In the 
spring, the melted snow floods the rivers’ 
banks and flows to the sea partially unused. 
But in the fall, after all of the snowfields 
have yielded up their runoff, the Columbia 
suffers from low water, and generators at 
Bonneville and other low run-of-the-river 
dams stand idle.) Then we have brownouts 
and surcharges to pay for expensive steam 
power used by the utilities to keep up with 
their loads. The obvious cure for the flood- 
and-drought cycle of the Columbia is to 
store the spring flood waters behind high 
dams up in the mountains, and then, during 
the dry fall months, release this stored water 
and keep the generators turning at all of 
the dams downstream. Furthermore, the 
engineers’ comprehensive survey indicates 
that we need this 27 million acre-feet of 
storage to control the Columbia, not only 
for power production, but also for flood con- 
trol and navigation purposes. 

THE UNDEVELOPED SNAKE 


Now, the Snake River which flows through 
Hells Canyon, looms very large in both the 
power and the storage picture in the Colum- 
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bia. In the Snake is to be found one-third 
of the power potential of the Columbia River 
system, as well as one-eighth of the hydro- 
power potential of the entire country, So, 
you see, full development of the Snake River 
is very important if we are to do ourselves 
justice. What happens over there is of vital 
concern to us in Portland, because under the 
coordinated plan of development which was 
in effect until recently, all of the big power 
projects, and many of the small ones, were 
tied together into a reglonal power grid to 
serve all of us. It doesn't matter at which 
point power flows into this grid of trans- 
mission facilities, so long as all of it is fully 
energized to meet power needs all across the 
region. 
HELLS CANYON—THE GREAT DAMSITE 


The nub of the controversy over Hells 
Canyon is whether the Federal Government 
shall carry out the plans of the Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation and 
build a high dam there, or whether the Idaho 
Power Co. should be permitted to build three 
low dams, with only one-fourth as much 
storage as the proposed Federal high dam 
would have, 

Naturally, the larger dam is very much 
more expensive than the proposed Idaho 
Power structures, and for that reason, the 
company will not, and probably cannot, build 
it. Anyway, part of the height of the Hells 
Canyon Dam would be due to its job of stor- 
ing spring floodwaters to be released in the 
fall. The benefits of this stored water would 
be felt at Bonneville, McNary, The Dalles, 
and other dams downstream from Hells 
Canyon. It is natural that the Idaho Power 
Co. does not wish to invest expensive capital 
in works with storage capacity, navigation 
advantages, and flood-control features which 
would benefit the people of the region and 
not its big stockholders which are eastern in- 
surance and investment houses, Such a pol- 
icy may be sound business, and perhaps even 
good law—but I think you will agree that 
from the viewpoint of the full development 
of the people's heritage of natural resources, 
it is unwise public policy. 

The essential foundation of the case for 
the high dam is that the superior sites from 
storage dams are few and far between, that 
they are the rightful property of all of the 
people—of the Nation as well as of the re- 
gion—and they should be developed fully for 
the good of all of the people. 


MYOPIA CAN KILL 


This policy is not an affront to free enter- 
prise. Like you, I conceive competition and 
progressive business to be a salutary feature 
of American life, But we must look beyond 
the immediate aspirations of a private power 
company which, incidentally, is a monopoly 
by law, and see what will best benefit free 
enterprise throughout the country. Myopic 
concentration upon the demands of selfish 
interests can kill free enterprise faster than 
any other economic poison known, Had we 
given the private power companies the right 
to despoil the best dam sites in the North- 
west, we should not have had Bonneville, 
Coulee, McNary, or The Dalles. Instead we 
would have had less power, at high rates, and 
a conglomeration of unworkable dams clut- 
tering our rivers. However, up to this crucial 
point, we chose to build projects in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive plan which 10- 
cates high dams at their proper places, and 
low dams where they belong. The question 
is whether that plan should now be 
repudiated. 

A BALANCE SHEET: PRO AND CON 


Let us look at some of the essential data 
which you might be interested in. Let me 
present it as a balance sheet of advantages 
and disadvantages of the power company 
plan and the Federal high dam. 

First of all, cost: The Federal dam is esti- 
mated to cost about $383 million. The 
major part of this expenditure is rembursa- 
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ble, that Is, it is a loan by the Government 
to the people, to be paid back with interest 
from power revenues. ‘This is the same self- 
liquidating formula used at Bonneville and 
the other Federal dams. The power com- 
pany's dams are to cost, according to its 
estimates, $133 million. John Cotton, the 
famous hydraulic engineer who compared the 
projects in his now-famous report, claims 
that they will actually cost $340,865,300. 

Next, power output: The point of compari- 
son is firm power at load center, This is the 
power available all year around; the kind of 
power new industry would want and need. 
The high dam would produce a total of 
1,461,000 kilowatts of firm power at load cen- 
ter. The low dams would produce only 
835,400 kilowatts of such power. This is 60 
percent advantage for the Federal plan. 

Storage: Hells Canyon is a magnificent 
storage pit. The high dam could store sn 
active pool of 3,800,000 acre-feet of water; 
the low dams would have only 1 million 
acre-feet of active storage. There is obvi- 
ously a considerable disparity in power and 
flood-control benefits between the two pro- 
posals. 

We have now seen how the high dam at 
Hells Canyon would benefit the region more 
than the low dams which the Idaho Power 
Co. wants to build. But granting the eu- 
periority of the high dam for the whole 
Northwest, what is its advantage for you and 
me in Portland? 

To begin with, you will recall that most of 
the power from the Federal dams like Bon- 
neville and Coulee is fed into a regionwide 
transmission grid. Thus, power produced in 
Idaho is indirectly helpful to customers in 
ee ak Oregon. for we are all part of the 

. So, if Hells Canyon is built, 
ios vast quantities of power from its gener- 
ators would become a part of the Federal 

and we would get our share of it. On 
the other hand, the Idaho Power Co. does 
not guarantee that any of its production 
facilities at the three small dams will be 
hooked up with the Northwest power circuit. 
In fact, the president of IPC testified at the 
Hells Canyon hearings now in progress before 
the Federal Power Commission that by 1961 
all of the power from the entire IPC system, 
including the proposed projects, would be 
committed to IPC’s customers and none 
would be left over for Portland or western 
Oregon. 

IDAHO POWER CO. TOO HIGH CosT 


Now, even if some power were available 
to Portland from the Idaho Power Co.'s 
low dams, it would cost twice as much as the 
going rate for Federal power in the region. 
This admission again comes from the testi- 
mony of the president of Idaho Power Co. in 
the FPC hearings. (Transcript, p. 8601.) 
What good would 4- or 5-mill power do for a 
region which has geared its economy to the 
postage stamp Bonneville rate of 2 mills? 
No new industry would move to the North- 
west or to Portland; we would be robbed of 
important electro-process industries like 
Electro-Met, Reynolds Metal, Pacific Carbide, 
and Pennsylvania Salt Co., which moved 
into the Portland area during the forties 
solely because of the availability of cheap 
power. 


NEW JOBS ONLY THROUGH NEW POWER 


We are currently in a period of serious 
unemployment and business slowdown. 
Oregon tops the Nation in the percent of its 
workers which are unemployed. One out 
ol seven in the ranks of labor are looking for 
jobs. It is common knowledge that de- 
partment store sales are down, bank clear- 
ings are down, and the building of homes 1s 
down. Everyone knows from his own experi- 
ence, and those of his friends, that we are 
not in a mere seasonal downswing. It is 
far more serious. Something has to be done. 

One of the best cures for our current busi- 
ness difficulties ls to get more power on the 
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line—more cheap power which will attract 
new industries, create new jobs, more pay- 
rolis, and more buying er. 

So Hells Canyon has all of these mean- 
ings to Portland and to the region: More 
power at a cheap rate, flood control, naviga- 
tion, and indirectly, reclamation. The pro- 
posed high dam is a key element in the de- 
velopment and control of the Columbia; it 
is a crucial issue for the future of the North- 
west. Let us cast aside partisan loyalties 
and rally to the protection of our heritage. 


A Commemorative Issue Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago, at the time of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's first appearance before our Sub- 
committee on Post Office Appropriations, 
on Tuesday, April 28, 1953, I had the 
privilege of suggesting the use of the 
Statue of Liberty on a commemorative 
stamp symbolizing the American way of 
life in the following words—pages 50 to 
51, hearings, 1953: 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMPs 

Mr. Sreminsx1 (to Mr. Summerfield). 
“Some say that one cannot put one's finger 
on any one thing that defines America be- 
cause we are such a fantastic nation. Never- 
theless, I have not seen the Statue of Liberty 
on any stamp for a while. It ls a symbol 
that has magnetized the world. If one can 
define an American tradition, one might con- 
sider that as a starter. 


It is with great pleasure that I read in 
the, April 4, 1954, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune that the Postmaster has 
recognized the merit of the suggestion 
and has this day, April 8, issued such a 
stamp to be used on foreign airmail 
where it will speak eloquently of life in 
the land from which it came. 

5 Mr. Postmaster Gen- 
era 

As an aside, for the benefit of the great 
people whom it is my privilege to repre- 
sent in the 13th Congressional District 
of New Jersey, off which shore stands 
this magnificent Lady of Liberty, I might 
add, in modesty, I trust, Mr. Speaker, the 
following: 

In 1951, in my maiden speech in the 
House, I defended appropriations for the 
Voice of America. As great as was the 
voice of Marco Polo out of the Orient 
years ago, I thought that the Voice of 
America was the greatest voice to come 
out of the West. In April 1953, as the 
hearings on page 50 of the postal appro- 
priations disclose, I sensed that there 
was a move to damage the Voice of Amer- 
ica, to put it out of the picture. Nat- 
urally concerned, I suggested an alterna- 
tive in the hope that it could blanket the 
globe; it was the voice of liberty, on a 
stamp. 

While I realize that mine was only one 
in thousands of requests for the dramati- 
zation of liberty on a stamp, I thought 
that in these challenging and fascinating 
times that it would be remiss of me not 
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to advise my constituents, in this man- 
ner, that, when the roll was called, we, 
too, answered to our names, answered 
the call of liberty, as we have since the 
time of Peter Stuyvesant and the Half 
Moon in 1609; our recent answer being 
last year, as the hearings disclose. 

Cited now under unanimous consent is 
the Herald Tribune story previously re- 
ferred to: 

EISENHOWER To LAUNCH New STAMP 

WASHINGTON, April 3.—The biggest sendoff 
ever given an American postage stamp is 
being set up for the new Liberty 8-center, 
designed to carry a message of faith and 
hope throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower will launch the red, 
white, and blue stamp on a television pro- 
gram arranged for Thursday, starting at 
12:15 p. m. He will be flanked by Vice 
President RicHaArp M. Nixon, members of 
his Cabinet, and leaders of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant faiths. 

Across town, in the Shoreham Hotel, other 
Government officials, Members of Congress, 
and the top echelon of Washington's diplo- 
matic corps, assembled for luncheon, will 
watch the telecast on a giant screen. Af ter- 
ward they will participate in further cere- 
monies marking the stamp’s debut. 

POSTAL AMBASSADOR 


Eight cents is now the standard Ictter 
rate to overseas destinations, and the new 
stamp will therefore have its greatest use 
on international mail. Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield estimates that 200 
million of these stamps, which he calls a 
postal ambassador, will go into foreign lands 
every year. 

Simple in design, the stamp is centered 
by the Statue of Liberty, printed in red. 
Around the head and the torch is a white 
halo, fading off into a blue background. 
The words “In God We Trust” appear above 
the statue. At the top is U. S. Postage 
8c" and across the bottom, in white-faced 
Gothic, is the spaced-out word: “Liberty.” 

The stamp claims a number of “firsts,” 
It is the first of a regular issue to incorporate 
u religious tone, the first to carry the na- 
tional motto of trust in God, the first low- 
price stamp of regular Issue to rate more 
than one color, and the first to be intro- 
duced by a President, 

The Post Office says it also is the first of 
à new series of ordinary stamps which win 
eventually replace the Presidential series, 
started in 1938 under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, an ardent stamp col- 
lector. That issue ran into 32 denomina- 
tions, honoring as many deceased Presidents. 

The Department said the new Liberty 
stamp was designed in response to thou- 
sands of requests by persons suggesting one 
or another combination of the liberty motif 
and the words “In God We Trust." The 
stamp will go on general sale here Friday 
and will be available at post cffices through- 
out the country on the next day. 


The Attack on F. D. R. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the article written by Hugo 
Ernst, general president of the Hotel 


and Restaurant Employees and Bartend- 
ers International Union, which appeared 
in their publication Catering Industry 
Employee for April 1954. I believe it to 
be an excellent article on one of our great 
Democratic Presidents and a factual 
Prerentation of today's problems. 
The article follows: 
Tue Atrack on F. D. R. 
(By Hugo Ernst) 

Nine years ago this month—the date was 
April 12, 1945—the whole world was stunned 
into deep sorrow by a news flash out of 
Warm Springs, Ga.: Franklin Delano Roose- 
Velt was dead. 

At that news our Nation wept, and the 
World wept with us. People of every tongue, 
every color, every nation shared our grief. 
With us they turned to each other and 
Said, “I feel as though I have lost a friend.” 

For F. D. R. had become the symbol and 
the patron of a most hopeful idea: that or- 
dinary citizens in a democratic society could 
build together a productive, peaceful way 
ot life marked by the four freedoms—tfree- 
dom of speech, freedom to worship as one 
Chooses, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. 

In pursult of these ends he had rallied 
his own people with a practical program 
to lick the worst depression in history. He 
had shaped the grand alliance, which broke 
the menacing power of the Fascist Axis. And 
he had laid the foundation upon which was 
being constructed at San Francisco, the 
United Nations, even as he passed away. 

FORGOTTEN MAN 

It is no wonder that the people were 
Plunged into sorrow at his death. And it 
is worth recording that there is no doubt 
that the deepest sense of loss was shared 
by the plain, ordinary people—the dirt farm- 
ers, the service workers like ourselves, the 
Miners and factory hands, the neighborhood 
business and professional people—whom he 
had done so much to help with a program 
of social justice known to history as the 
New Deal. 

The forgotten man selling apples on the 
Corner found himself working again, with a 
Union to protect his rights. 

The family living in a slum could look 
forward to clean, decent quarters in a hous- 
ing project. 

The Negro citizen found a dignity never 
before known as the President himself led 
the fight against all forms of discrimination. 

The farmer facing loss of his land found 
Stable prices, electric power in his kitchen, 
his soil restored. 

BUSINESS, TOO 

The littie-business man threatened by 
Monopoly control found laws to protect him 
from being pushed to the wall. 

And the big-business man as well—be- 
Cause the New Deal saved our economic sys- 
tem—found customers he had never known 
before, and a rate of profit beyond his wild- 
est dreams. 

Yet, look about us now. 


NOW THE GHOULS 


Nine short years, after F. D. R. was laid to 
Test at Hyde Park, what is happening? 
ul forces, controlled by those same 
“malefactors of great wealth” upon whom 
he heaped scorn when they sought to halt 
the reforms he wrought, have set themselves 
a ghoulish task: 
Not only do they belittle his achievements, 
not only do they blacken his name, but they 
are even attempting to shroud the memory 
Of his years under a monstrous mantle of 
treason. 


The United Nations he did so much to 
launch is the target of the same “go-it- 
alone“ crowd which backed the infamous 
America First movement. And the same 
hatemongers with the same Liberty League 
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backers are spreading the same old rumors 
against his vision of world peace. 

His leadership of the grand alliance which 
brought us victory and saved countless 
American lives is being assaulted with the 
charge that he sold out the peoples of the 
whole earth. As I write these words the 
papers announce a new book by a retired 
admiral who goes so far as to charge that 
he deliberately designed the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. 

IMMENSE GAINS 

And his domestic program? What are they 
doing to that New Deal which came in the 
nick of time to rescue American free enter- 
prise from destruction? Those immense 
achievements—collective bargaining for all 
workers who want it, stable farm prices for 
families on the land, pensions and security 
for our senior citizens, unemployment in- 
surance,’ low-cost housing, cheap public 
power, protection for other people's money, 
civil rights and all the rest—every single 
one of these is now under steady attack in 
a Congress dedicated to the proposition that 
“what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country.” 

How many of us realize that this vast 
campaign to rewrite the life and times of 
F. D. R., to turn history upside down, to 
make us think that white is black, is more 
than an assault on the man who was our 
friend—that it is in fact an attack upon us 
who voted for the things he stood for? 

Yet, that is exactly what this means. 


OPERATION BRAINWASH 


We are being given the full treatment, a 
mass application of brainwashing. We are 
being manipulated by the political hucksters, 
the slick public relations boys, who have 
set out to sell us the idea that we were 
wrong to support F. D. R. and the New Deal. 
They would have us believe that the voters 
who four times returned him to office were 
nothing but dupes, aiding and abetting a 
supercolossal subversion of the American way 
of life. 

How else explain the lles, the distortions, 
the dally dosage on a thousand editorial 
pages? How else explain the free rein being 
given politicians to hammer us dally with 
fearsome tales of spies where there are no 
spies, of subversives writing farm and labor 
and housing bills of the 1930's, of creeping 
socialism in our TVA and social-security 

? 

The sober truth is that those who are con- 
ducting this Operation Brainwash want to 
frighten us to the point where we will never 
again vote into office a Government pledged 
to put the people first. 

Are we going to let them get away with it? 

Or are we capable of fighting back? 

Have we the power, as voters and plain 
citizens, to strike from our limbs the chains 
being forged to bind us to the chariot wheels 
of these desperate men? 

I think we have. 

I think the labor movement itself—the 
whole labor movement—must carry a heavy 
responsibility for the battle, just as it formed 
the vigorous core of the militant ranks which 
won the victories for F. D. R. and his program. 

But we must realize, each one of us, ex- 
actly what the stakes are if we are to carry 
out such victories again. We need to under- 
stand how much we will lose—indeed, are 
losing every day—should we fail. 

We stand to lose the power to run our 
unions ourselves—for plans are already afoot 
to turn over to the States control over col- 
lective bargaining and our right to strike. 

We stand to lose low-cost housing en- 
tirely—for in recent days even the shabby 
housing measure asked by Ike has been all 
but killed entirely. 

We stand to lose our public power—for the 
administration has served notice it wants to 
turn our dams over to private utility com- 
panies, 
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We stand to lose fedcrally supported job- 
less insurance and social security—for the 
chamber of commerce stands ready with bills 
to place these programs at the mercy of 
“States rights.” 

We stand to lose the United Nations, the 
chief obstacie to world war III for already 


‘a campaign is well advanced to destroy the 


usefulness of that body. 

We stand to lose all these and more—un- 
less we are ready, wiiling, and able to rouse 
our neighbors and ourselves to the Job ahead 
of electing this year, as we did again and 
again in F. D. R.'s time, a Congress which will 
put the people first. 


Department of the Interior Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 6, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8680) 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I am delighted to rise and support the 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Montana (Mr. Metcatr]. I am of the 
opinion that the general public is not 
aware of the great army of duck hunters 
that exists in our land today. Not only 
do these people follow in the traditions 
of their forefathers by remaining skilled 
and proficient in the use of firearms, but 
they also are a great economic addition 
to the society in which we live. 

The duck hunting population spends 
many, many millions of dollars on shot- 
guns, shells, decoys, clothing, paint, rope, 
and a thousand-and-one other acces- 
sories that go along with the sportsmen 
in his field. Now, we hear much talk 
about a possible economic recession. In 
the first place, I do not believe that this 
is a serious threat, but at the same time I 
am of the opinion that the Congress of 
the United States should do everything 
within its power to continue to increase 
business incentives. Consequently, if 
this amendment is passed, the purpose 
of which is to provide additional duck- 
hunting areas, I believe that it will bene- 
fit the American business community 25 
times greater than the actual amount 
that is requested for this particular 
program. 

In the First Congressional District of 
New York we have some of the finest 
duck-hunting lands on the east coast. 
It was my privilege to present to the 
President of the United States two black 
duck, shot at Wainwright's Creek in 
Hampton Bays. The area between 
Smithtown and Montauk, Long Island, 
abounds with ponds and creeks. During 
the duck-hunting season these are filled 
to capacity. However, one grave draw- 
back to this hunting is that the lands 
around these ponds and creeks are 
owned—in better than 95 percent of the 
cases—by private individuals. On the 
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great bays such as Shinnecock, Peconic, 
Moriches, and Gardiner’s the broadbill— 
known also as bluebill or scaup—are 
hunted, along with occasional canvas- 
back. 

Here again the question of private 
ownership plays a part, as most of the 
points, spits of land, and islands are pri- 
vately owned. The moneys that would 
be spent at this time, as I understand it, 
could conceivably be used to establish a 
public refuge in the area of the First 
Congressional District of New York for 
hunters of that area. 

One other additional thought that 
should be called to the attention of the 
Congress and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is that we advocate at this time an 

- increase in the limit from 4 to 6. The 
present limit is unrealistic and the law 
is more often breached than not. We 
advocate this because we believe that 
there is an adequate duck population at 
this time to support an increase in the 
legal limit. We also would advocate an 
additional 6 days, or a total of 65 days. 
The additional days should preferably 
be added to the beginning of the season. 
The ideal period for the First Congres- 
sional District of New York would be 
from October 29 of this year to January 
1, 1955. 


Current Business Trends in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Oregon Business Review of 
March 1954 entitled “Current Business 
Trends in Oregon.” I strongly recom- 
mend that the Governor of my State 
read the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CURRENT Business TRENDS IN ORECON 

EMPLOYMENT 


The Oregon State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission reports solid evidence of a 
spring upturn in employment—a reduction 
of initial unemployment compensation 
claims (indicating new layoffs). Nonagri- 
cultural employment in Oregon is estimated 
to have been 430,600 in mid-February 1954, 
which compares with a revised estimate of 
432,800 in mid-January. During this month, 
lumber and wood products turned up slight- 
ly, the principal reductions being in food 
processing and retailing. 

Although total nonagricultural employ- 
ment declined 10,100 from February 1953 
(when it was 440,700), the decline in the 
manufacture of nondurable goods was only 
1,300 (from 32,900 to 31,600) and in nonman- 
ufacturing only 1,200 (from 310,400 to 309,- 
200). The bulk of the moderate decline was 
in the manufacturing of durable goods, 
which showed a drop of 7,600 (from 97,400 
to 89,800)—6,400 of this was in logging and 
sawmill operations, 
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LUMBER 


The position of the Pacific Northwest 
Douglas-fir lumber industry showed some 
improvement during February 1954. The 
rate of production increased over January 
but was below that of a year ago. However, 
in February 1954 orders ran considerably 
ahead of production, whereas in January, as 
well as in February 1953, production exceeded 
orders. The most recent data of the West 
Coast Lumbermen's Association follow (all 
figures in thousands of feet, board measure): 


Febrn- | Jann- | Febru- 
ary 1954 | ary 1954 | ary 1953 


Average weekly produc- 
tion 


e 
8 — 


199,225, 193,325) 211, 688 

Average weekly orders...) 215,754) 193,630) 208, 671 

Average weekly shipments.| 106,355) 187,038; 202,407 
Unfilled orders, end of ! 

C RA, s 777,237) 903, 896 


— — Pannen; 


During the last week of February, Douglas - 
fir production was 7 percent below the same 
week in 1953, but western pine output was 
3 percent greater than a year earlier. 

DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES 

Sales of Portland department stores con- 
tinue to run substantially below 1953 levels. 
The percentage change in the dollar value 
of sales, compared with corresponding 


periods a year ago, are shown below along 
with similar figures for other Pacific coast 
cities. 


San Francisco-Oskland. 
S 
United States 


MULTNOMAH COUNTY REAL-ESTATE 
TRANSACTIONS 

During February 1954 there were 886 real- 
estate transactions amounting to $7,804,265 
in Multnomah County, Of these, 608 in- 
volved residences, the sales price of which 
was $6,286,557,191 were vacant properties, 
$670,708, and 27 were business properties, 
$847,000. Additional figures are: 


— — — 
February Jannary | Feb 
1051 1954 19637 


Number of sales... 874 1,105 
Value of sales... ., BOA, 2 F. 307, AUN $R, CAR, SOS 
Number of mortgages... h R24} 3,009 
Amount loaned $6, 239, 173 $6, 004, 295 $7, 807, 667 
Number of 

deeds... 2.2.22. 1 3 3 
Amount of sheriff’ 

6 $7,300, $20, 002 M, 958 
Average residential 

8 $0, 411 $9, 047, $9,079 
Libby Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the most important development proj- 
ects in this Nation is going begging. I 
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refer to the proposed Libby Dam in ex- 
treme northwestern Montana, which has 
been pigeonholed for the past year by 
the same administration which says this 
is a key dam. 

Libby Dam, a $263 million multipur- 
pose project authorized by Congress 
would span the Kootenai River, an im- 
portant Columbia River tributary. Its 
powerplant would have an initial in- 
stalled capacity at the site of 600,000 
kilowatts and an ultimate installed ca- 
pacity of 800,000 kilowatts of power badly 
needed in the Northwest. In addition, 
Libby Dam storage would provide for 
540,000 kilowatts of continuous power at 
downstream plants and 720,000 kilowatts 
of firm power or dependable capacity: 
The dam would afford almost complete 
control of floods along Kootenai River, 
especially in the Kootenai Flats between 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and the Kootenay 
Lake, British Columbia, and would sub- 
stantially reduce flood stages along the 
lower Columbia River. In addition, the 
project would provide recreation 
conservation benefits. 

Among administration leaders on rec- 
ord on the importance of this dam 18 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas Me- 
Kay. At a hearing before the Senate 
Civil Functions Subcommittee last year 
Mr. McKay said: 

I think the project at Libby is probably the 
most t project in the Northwest 
because it is a reasonable cost and it firms 
up the Columbia River upstream as well as 
the lower Columbia. At the present time, 
the only thing on the lower Cohimbia is 
Bonneville, The Snake River installation 
ultimately would firm up McNary and the 
Dalles but Libby would firm up all of them. 


During Army civil-functions hearings 
conducted this year by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Col. William Whipple, executive 
officer to the Chief of Engineers for civil 
works, had this to say: 

It would be very unfortunate to have such 
a wonderful potential site for development 
and not take the maximum advantage of it» 


The people of the area favor the 
project. 

About a month ago, I sent out a post- 
card questionnaire to determine the 
local sentiment in Lincoln County, 
Mont., the county in which this dam 
would be built, on whether the dam 
should be built now and, if so, where. 

I sent out 4,100 questionnaires, 1 to 
each registered voter in the county, 
Thanks to excellent newspaper 
radio cooperation, I received almost 4 
60-percent return. Here are the ques- 
tions and the answers: 

Do you favor construction of Libby 
Dam? Yes, 1,872; no, 161. 

If so, which of these sites do you favor? 
River mile 217—15 miles upstream from 
Libby, recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers—1,580; river mile 204—2 miles 
from Libby—211; another site, 88. 

Should we press for construction of 
Libby Dam now at any site instead of 
delaying construction until the site you 
prefer is accepted? Yes, 1,343; no, 431. 

Now this project, a key unit in the 
Columbia River Basin in the words of 
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dur Secretary of Interior, and one which 
has the overwhelming approval of the 
People of the area, has been in limbo for 
Nearly a year. 

On March 25, 1953, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Thruston Morton trans- 
Mitted to Army Secretary Robert Stev- 
ens a letter received that day from the 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Flood Control. 

In that letter the view was expressed 
“that the approval of the construction of 
this project by the International Joint 
Commission would not be in conformity 
With the President's program with re- 
Spect to balancing the budget.” 

Mr. Morton relayed to Mr. Stevens the 
Suggestion “that this Department advise 
the International Joint Commission be- 
fore April 7, 1953, that the application to 
the Commission for its approval of the 
Construction of the Libby Dam project 
is withdrawn and that the Commission 
is requested to take no further action 
With respect to the matter until it is re- 
Quested to do so.” 

On April 8, 1953, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles withdrew the United 
States application from the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 

IJC approval is needed for the project 

ause the huge concrete dam would 

k up a reservoir 100 miles long, about 
40 miles into Canada. The International 
Joint Commission was set up to handle 
international boundary water problems. 

Withdrawal of that application left 
Libby Dam hanging in the air. 

Recently I wrote the Secretary of 
State, reminding him that when he with- 
drew the application last year he indi- 
Cated that the action was taken in order 

examine certain domestic questions, 
Such as selection of the axis for the dam, 
Telocations, and related matters that 
Could be dealt with in accordance with 
regularly established procedures, rath- 
er than intermingled with investigation 
Of the international aspects of the case. 

Late last year the Corps of Engineers 
Tecommended an axis for the dam and 
announced that the recommendation 
now places the Libby project in favorable 
position for its resubmission to the Inter- 
National Joint Commission. I also have 
Copies of a detailed technical report 
titled “Impact of the Proposed Libby 

Upon the Forest Economy of Lin- 
Coln County, Mont.” This report on 
an investigation by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the United States Forest Sery- 
ice contains recommendations on reloca- 

Ons and related matters and was pub- 
Ushed last August. 

In my recent letter, I told Mr. Dulles 
that it was my impression that, with the 
recommendation of the axis and the re- 

ation report, the project is ready for 
Tesubmission to the International Joint 
Commission. 

Mr, Morton replied to that letter. He 

No request for the resubmission to the 
International Joint Commission of an appli- 
Cation relating to this project has been re- 
delved from the Secretary of the Army. Con- 
Sequently it has not been resubmitted to 
the International Joint Commission. 


In other words, Mr. Morton now says 
it is up to the Secretary of the Army 
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to start the ball rolling to get this appli- 
cation reinstated, 

I relayed the contents of Mr. Morton's 
letter to Mr. Stevens, urging that the 
application be resubmitted to the Com- 
mission, 

In closing, I am moved to comment 
that to date there is a vast gulf between 
this administration's preelection prom- 
ises and performance. 

During the campaign, the Republican 
candidate for President said at Seattle: 

Certainly more upstream storage is 
needed—new dams to impound floodwaters 
and increase the continuous power output 
of existing dams. Power development in the 
Northwest must and will go forward. In 
this continuing program, the Federal Goy- 
ernment will play its full part. 


When he was seeking the office, our 
President said we need more upstream 
storage in the Northwest. The man who 
is his Secretary of the Interior says Libby 
Dam is “probably the most important 
project in the Northwest.” Where is 
this key project? In a pigeonhole. 


Roosevelt’s Secret Agreement With 
Churchill on Atomic Bomb—Bricker 
Amendment Will Stop This Evil 
Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, once again the American peo- 
ple have been shocked to learn of the 
secret agreement between Churchill and 
Roosevelt on the atomic bomb. This 
agreement was made in 1943, and Harry 
Truman says it is still in effect. Of 
course, it-would be if he was President, 
and under it England could have vetoed 
our use of the bomb. Yet Congress 
would have had no word in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, here is further evidence 
that this Congress should approve the 
Bricker or George amendments and in 
the present session. 

There may be countless secret agree- 
ments in the files of the executive de- 
partments, and the time has come to 
stop this evil, unconstitutional practice, 


Mr. Speaker, I am including at this 
point an appropriate editorial on this 
subject as it appeared in the Evening 
Star on April 7: 

SECRET AGREEMENT 

Winston Churchill really stirred up a hor- 
net's nest when he revealed in the House of 
Commons his secret atomic-bomb agree- 
ment of 1943 with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Actually, the secret agreement was made 
public in 1952 with the publication of the 
private papers of the late Senator Vanden- 
berg. Apparently, however, the revelation in 
the Vandenberg papers had been more or less 
forgotten. In any event, the announcement 
by Mr, Churchill has met with surprise, con- 
fusion, and controversy. 

Former President Truman says the 1943 
agreement is still in effect. The White 
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House, using guarded language which sug- 
gests that there may be some new agree- 
ment, says “the 1943 agreement is not in 
effect at the present time.” According to 
the Vandenberg papers and also according to 
Senator HICKENLOOPER, who at the time was 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the agreement was 
canceled in 1948. Mr. Churchill says the late 
Senator McMahon, who sponsored our Atomic 
Energy Act, knew nothing of the agreement 
at the time. Mr. Truman says he renewed 
the agreement, with Canada included, in 
1945, A British Forelgn Office spokesman 
says the British gave their consent to our 
use of the A-bomb against Japan. What 
would Mr. Truman have done, it may be won- 
dered, if they had refused to consent? 
Would thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of American soldiers have been 
sacrificed in a nonatomic invasion of Japan's 
homeland? 

Perhaps one should not unduly belabor the 
wartime aspects of this agreement. We 
needed Britain's help and Britain needed 
ours. But what earthly excuse could there 
have been for the fourth provision—a provi- 
sion presumably extended by Mr. Truman 
in 1945? 

This provides that any “postwar advan- 
tages (as a result of the atomic program) of 
any industrial or commercial character shall 
be dealt with as between the United States 
and Great Britain on terms to be specified 
by the President of the United States to the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain,” 

In this clause there are green pastures for 
the Bricker amendment advocates. By what 
possible claim of authority could the Presl- 
dent, in 1943, pretend to say how the postwar 
advantages of the atomic program should be 
divided between ourselves and Great Britain? 
How could Mr. Truman pretend, in 1945, to 
renew this agreement, which he says is in 
effect today? And if the White House an- 
nouncement means that a similar agreement 
is now in effect, from what source does Presi- 
dent Eisenhower derive his authority? 

It ought to be made clear that the fruits 
of our atomic program are not the private 
property of the President, to be divided with 
our allies as he may see fit to divide them. 
They have been purchased with billions of 
dollars of tax money, and the people, through 
their Representatives in Congress, should 
have some say as to their disposition. 


Increase in Parcel-Post Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by Deschutes County Pomona 
Grange, No. 25, of Bend, Oreg., dealing 
with the subject of parcel-post rates. 
The resolution is signed by Robert An- 
derson, master, and Helen H. Brown, 
secretary. 

There being no objection, the resclu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Whereas parcel-post rates have been ar- 
bitrarily increased 36 percent by the ICC; the 
ICO was authorized by Congress to make 
such increases and the people have had very 


little to say in opposition to such increases; 
and 
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“Whereas Senator CARLSON of Kansas and 
Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina have 
introduced Senate bill 588, which would re- 
move the jurisdiction of the ICC in relation 
to parcel-post rates and return this author- 
ity to the Congress: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Multnomah County Po- 
mona Grange, in session this 19th day of No- 
vember 1953, hereby go on record as strongly 
opposed to ICC being authorized to increase 
parcel-post rates, and we favor the passage 
of Senate bill 588; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the executive committee of the 
State grange and to all Pomona granges in 
the State of Oregon, urging such granges to 
pass this resolution and forward it to our 
delegation in Congress. 

“Lois HUDDLESTON, 
“Secretary. 

P. D. PARKHURST, 
Master.“ 

This resolution adopted by Deschutes 
County Pomona Grange, No. 25. in session 
February 13, 1954, at Pine Forest Hall. 

ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Master, 

HEILEN H. Brown, 
Secretary. 


Agricultural Extension and Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I should like to insert a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. M. T. Harrington, chan- 
cellor, Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College System, College Station, Tex., 
Telative to appropriations for the fiscal 
year of 1955 for agricultural extension 
and research. 

Dr. Harrington's letter is accompanied 
by a statement which I shall also insert, 
and I hope that the Members of this 
body will see fit to appropriate sufficient 
moneys to continue this worthwhile pro- 
gram: 


TEXAS ACRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE SYSTEM, 
College Station, Tez, April 1, 1954. 
Hon. OLIN E TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In the budget 
now before the Congress, additional funds 
are indicated for agricultural extension and 
research. If the total $13 million ts allowed, 
this would mean about $350,000 added for 
agricultural extension and $190,000 added 
for agricultural research in Texas. 

During the last several months, farm and 
ranch leaders in Texas were asked to review 
the total agricultural program in the State, 
and to give us the benefit of their thinking 
in terms of necds. Our intent is to use the 
increaces, if granted, in the areas where the 
farmers and ranchmen stated they need more 
information and help. 

In agricultural extension there are four 
main areas indicated: 

1. The development of farm- and home- 
Management programs which would empha- 
size the business-management side of the 
-farm or ranch operation. With limited pro- 
duction opportunities, it is necessary that 
full advantage be taken of all possibilities 
for improving farm income. 
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2. Make a start toward providing county 
home-demonstration agents in the 77 coun- 
ties presently without the services of a home- 
demonstration agent. 

3. Provide additional assistance in subject 
matter training. 

4. Adjust salaries where definite merit is 
indicated so that we will not continue losing 
our most productive personnel. Not more 
than 20 percent would be used for this pur- 
pose. 

In agricultural research the needs are also 
very outstanding. Any increases in appro- 
priated moneys will be used in connection 
with the solution of problems relating to: 

1. Drought, including (a) water conser- 
vation and irrigation, (b) soil and water 
management, (c) farm and ranch emer- 
gency credits, (d) feed production and re- 
serves. 

2, Marketing and distribution of agricul- 
tural products. i 

3. Control of livestock and poultry dis- 
eases and parasites. 

4. Increased efficiency in production of 
livestock and crops. 

5. Control of plant diseases and insects. 

6. Improvement of farm and ranch man- 
agement. 

We appreciate the interest you have shown 
in the agricultural development of Texas and 
thought you would like to know how the 
proposed appropriation would affect these 
programs, 

Very truly yours, 
M. T. HARINGTON, Chancellor, 


STATEMENT REGARDING Use or INCREASED 
EXTENSION FUNDS IN 1954, Texas 


Assuming that the funds will be appro- 
priated by the Congress as requested, on the 
basis indicated for allotting funds, Texas 
should receive approximately $350,000. The 
purpose of this statement is to set out a 
proposal for the use of these funds. 

1. SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 

In view of the necessity for adjusting sal- 
aries of present personnel in order to main- 
tain the services of qualified individuals, it 
is expected that 20 percent, or $70,000, will 
be needed. It is suggested that as a basis 
for distributing funds, the following would 
be considered in adjusting salaries: (a) The 
productive work of the employee, (b) the 
potential productive capacity of the indi- 
vidual, (e) professional improvement, (d) 
whether or not the salary of an individual js 
in Hne with other positions of similar re- 
sponsibility and capacity. 

Too often the training and experience of 
valuable employees is lost to the extension 
organization and people of the State because 
of a more favorable salary offered by other 
employment. As indicated above, it is ex- 
pected that these funds will be used to make 
adjustments that are descrved, 

2. EXPANSION OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


(a) Farm and home management: It is 
expected that 60 percent, or a total of $210,- 
000, would be needed to initiate a plan in 
counties of providing a more adequate tech- 
nical information service in agriculture and 
home economics, The limitation on funds 
would make it necessary to restrict this type 
of program to approximately 20 counties 
selected according to type of farming arens 
which would serve as the beginning point for 
expanding these necded services. Emphasis 
would be given to the development of a farm 
businees approach which would provide a 
satisfactory income as well as living condi- 
tions for the farm family. 

Experience to date in Texas and other 
States has shown that the application of 
technical know-how can and does result in 
a more productive and profitable farming 
operation. In a period of declining farm 
profits, it is more essential that farmers and 
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homemakers make the best use of production 
opportunities, 


3. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF COUNTY HOME 
DEMONSTRATION AGENTS: TEN PERCENT OR 
$35,000 


This would provide approximately 12 posi- 
tions for counties presently without the 
services of a county home-demonstration 
agent. 

Seventy-seven Texas counties do not have 
the services of a county home-demonstra- 
tion agent. Since extension responsibility 
includes agriculture and home economics. 
the services of county home-demonstration 
agents must be considered an integral part 
of the county extension unit. Additional 
funds as well as trained personnel will be 
required to staff all counties. 


4. ADDITIONAL STAFF ASSISTANCE IN CERTAIN 
SUBJECT MATTER AREAS: TEN PERCENT OR 
$35,000 


Among these are marketing of agricultural 
products, consumer education and farm and 
home management. Range management 
from the ranch business approach is another 
area in which additional assistance is needed. 

Further assistance in marketing of agri- 
cultural products is recognized as a primary 
need. Experience has shown that adequate 
information on marketing processes will do 
much to meet the needs in the area of mar- 
keting and consumer education, 


The Threat of Reaction—Address to Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, Pittsburgh, April 8, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include herewith an 
address I delivered at the 1954 conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor: 

President McDevitt, officers, distinguished 
guests, delegates, ladies, and gentlemen, 
when a Member of Congress, or any other 
public official, is invited to speak before 4 
labor convention, he naturally ponders over 
the question as to what subject is most 
suitable for the occasion. 

If I. as an example, was not in sympathy 
with your legislative program, and if my 
record as a public official was one which you 
did not approve, I would then pick a safe 
and unexplosive subject, say something Uke 
the atomic or hydrogen bomb. But, as 4 
Member of Congress, and as one who believes 
in your great cause of making America 
the world a better place to live in, and 85 
one who shares your background as a worker 
and labor unionist, in fact, as one of you, 
I had to decide what message of importance 
I should bring to you in the brief moments 
I appear before you. 

What, if any, danger confronts us ns labor 
unionists and as free American citizens? 
True it is that a new age is upon us, the 
atomic age, an age of miracles, Anything 
can happen anytime. Anything, including 
the destruction of our civilization, as another 
speaker told you, 

I must say that the danger, us I see it, 
lies in our own apathy—in the apathy 
the average citizen, as a government, guid 
by master minds of big-business monopoly» 
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seeks to turn back the tide of human prog- 
ress to satisfy their own blind greed. 

I know that many of you are aroused as 
many other citizens are because of rising 
unemployment and falling living standards. 
But to what extent are you and the average 
citizen aroused and in what numbers? I 
am afraid that it is far from enough. Fur- 
thermore to be aroused or to be against some- 
thing is not enough. We need to do some- 
thing about it—and to understand why we 
are against and what we are for. And much 

more than that, we should do what we can 
to the best of our ability. 

When we do that we are making de- 
mocracy work—and work effectively. It is 
the answer to reaction which would destroy 
our social gains—and if you please—the an- 
swer to the challenge of abundance and the 
threat of atomic war. 

For a moment let's now take a look at your 
Government and the advisors and the speech- 
writers in the White House who are direct- 
ing the course of Government—a course 
which has a far-reaching effect on the lives 
of us all. What is their answer to the chal- 
lenge of abundance? It ts to say that we 
are living too good, we are living beyond our 
means, and we must readjust ourselves in 
this period of what they call a rolling re- 
adjustment. So their answer is to tear down 
living standards of the average citizen. They 
tell us that anything like a program to pro- 
vide decent homes for our people, or full em- 
ployment, security, and adequate retirement 
pensions for all is something evil—some- 
thing that will destroy our freedom—indeed 
they say it's collectivism, something akin to 
communism. 

Only a few days ago one of the spokesmen 
for big business reaction, speaking in my 
city of Reading, warned the people against 
what he called creeping collectivism. He 
said that the danger of this evil was that 
people were embracing it without really 
knowing what it is. And he went on to ex- 
Plain some of its symptoms. He mentioned 
public power and the demand of the people 
for government to do something for them, 
and, if you please, last but not least, he said 
another symptom of the collectivism evil 
was resistance to wage cuts—resistance to 
adjustment. 

And. believe me, he pretty well expressed 
the thinking of all the so-called crusaders 
who want to show us how a sound business 
administration can run your Government. 

Why, you may wonder, this opposition to 
every social reform? Why this fear of abun- 
dance? Let me tell you that it is really 
a fear of the people, a fear of democracy, a 
fear of security for the average citizen, 
whether it be the security of an adequate 
retirement pension or of job security in 
union membership. 

Fortunately not all businessmen are in 
accord with those who now call the tune in 
Washington. There are many who take the 
broader view. They are not afraid of the 
future. Many of them share our fears, par- 
ticularly small-business men who see the 
danger of growing monopoly power. 

Big business doesn't like security for you. 
They like you to be dependent upon it. 
With such influence over the people they 
can extend their economic and political 
power. They can adjust you as they wish, 
and as they believe is the duty of those who 
possess, as they believe, the superior brains 
and know-how. They like you to be apa- 
thetic, They thrive on indifference and con- 
fusion of the people—confusion which is de- 
liberately spread by their propagandists. 
When you hear such phrases as big Govern- 
ment, creeping collectivism, bureaucracy, 
States’ rights, this is a Republic not a de- 
mocracy. national bankruptcy, and the like, 
you should know that it is the voice of re- 
action seeking to confound and confuse and 
frighten you so you will keep your mind off 
the real issues. 
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The fear of big Government is fear of the 
people. The issues of States versus the 
Federal Government is generally the issue of 
special privilege against the people. Big 
Government meant decent housing, social 
security, minimum wages, and the like, 
States rights, as an example, gives oil monop- 
olies the people's wealth in oil reserves and, 
as you know, it gives monopoly and antilabor 
interests the rights to shackle and destroy 
organizations that speak for the common 
man, 

Let us return again to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and take a look behind the 
scenes. What is the objective? There is, of 
course, disagreement in the administration, 
But the dominant voices are in the Cabinet 
and among the President's advisers in the 
White House. Their major objective is to 
curtail the economy. They say that unem- ~ 
ployment is not serious. It's nothing to be 
alarmed about. They even say that It’s a 
necessary and a healthy situation, Actually 
they really want it. Even before they took 
over you heard them express the need for a 
float of unemployment. That they said it 
would give them a choice in hiring workers— 
it would make workers more productive, more 
responsible. It was even said that the way 
to get a full day's work dut of a man was to 
threaten his children with starvation. - 

It seems that these people are having 
their way so far as the float of unemploy- 
ment is concerned. It satisfies another 
great desire for, in a situation like today, 
weak unions can be destroyed, and strong 
unions weakened. 

Those of us who demand action for a pub- 
lic-works program and who point to growing 
unemployment are denounced as philoso- 
phers of doom, They who have inspired and 
promoted the recession trend to gain ad- 
vantage and concentrate their economic 
power over the national life, seek to put the 
blame for it on those who urge action to 
promote employment and prosperity. 

Public reaction against administration pol- 
icles is rising, but some of the big men in 
Washington have no intention to retreat. 
Big business interests see their chance now 
to gain certain economic advantages to 
strengthen their economic position and con- 
centrate their economic power. It is now 
or never with them. They even envision the 
possibility of a change in control of Con- 
gress, so they want prompt action on legis- 
lation which they seek. And even if Con- 
gress changes, the executive branch will still 
be theirs for 2 more years. So special inter- 
ests want to grab the vast public domains, 
water resources, and great natural wealth in 
oll, timber, and minerals, and do it now. 
They seek to cripple Federal regulation, 
which has been designed to protect the pub- 
lic against gigantic trusts and monopoiles. 
They are planning tax programs for their own 
selfish advantage. As Congressman Param 
told Congress a few days ago, “Big financial 
interests which seek to tear down economic 
and social gains of the last 20 years need a 
little depression to weaken the farmers, 
labor, and the little-business man.” Big 
business wants to accomplish all it can be- 
fore any effectivé change takes place in the 
Government at Washington. 

It is an enterprising program. If success- 
ful, it will result in the greatest legal steal 
and concentration of economic power in all 
history. Since politics is a refiection of 
conflicting economic interests, this trend 
could be very serious and lead us toward 
a corporate state and totalitarianism. 

Do you remember the campaign song of 2 
years ago, Don't Let Them Take It Away“? 
How true those words, which sald, “They 
promise you the sky, they promise you the 
earth, but what is a Republican promise 
worth?” 

They are really taking it away. And they 
are doing it legally—sort of an honest type 
of stealing on a wholesale basis, You just 
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can’t pinpoint it as corruption—and besides 
corruption is not an evil to be exposed if 
you are on the side of privilege and against 
the people. 

Do you remember the Republican protest 
against the fairybook story of Robin Hood? 
They said it was Communist da 
because Robin Hood stole from the rich to 
feed the poor. Well, now they are playing 
Robin Hood in reverse. 

They said we were spending too much 
for welfare programs and that it was driv- 
ing the Nation to bankruptcy—just, as they 
say, what the Kremlin wanted. But all the 
welfare programs combined, and they include 
public housing, health, education, public 
assistance and aid to the blind, cost ap- 
proximately one-half of what we pay for 
interest on the national debt. Since the 
Eisenhower administration has been in power 
they have cut appropriations for welfare and 
increased the cost of interest—robbing the 
little people in order to benefit the few. 

The AFL is aware of the situation. And 
they are really doing something about it, 
That's why Jim McDevitt is leaving the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor—leaving 
to lead the greatest crusade in American 
labor history. The objective is not only to 
arouse you, but to inform you—and to make 
you conscious of what labor political action 
means to you and your family—to America 
and to a free world. 

When the American people are properly 
informed they will respond with the right 
action. When you recognize the seriousness 
of the challenge which faces us, you will 
respond to the call for service and sacrifice. 
For on the success of such efforts hangs the 
hopes and dreams of ail mankind for a world 
of peace and continuous human progress. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 9, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Jordan Farm Bureau 
Center with reference to Hells Canyon 
Dam, signed by Mrs. Sylvia Studnick, 
secretary. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Jona Farm Bureav CENTER RESOLUTION 
RE HELLS CANYON Dam 

Whereas the people of the Northwest expe- 
rienced a power shortage in 1952-53; and 

Whereas continued development of the 
Northwest is dependent upon adequate elec- 
tric power; and 

Whereas the power from this proposed dam 
is very important for the cheap production 
of phosphate fertilizer in the Northwest; 
and 

Whereas a power shortage Is expected to 
develop in the near future unless hydro- 
electric power production is stepped up: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by Jordan Farm Bureau Center, 
That we respectfully request our Congress- 
men to do their utmost in Congress to see 
that funds are appropriated and that Hells 
Canyon Dam is authorized. 

Mrs. SYLVIA Srupnie, 
Secretary. 
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Cancer and the 1954 Cancer Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, on Satur- 
day, April 3, 1954, I had the pleasure of 
introducing Dr. Beatty H. Dimit, of In- 
diana, Pa., who is the chairman of the 
1954 cancer crusade in Pennsylvania, at 
a dinner opening the cancer crusade in 
Cambria County. 


Dr. Dimit is not only the head of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange but is also 
chairman of the health committee of the 
National Grange. He is one of the real 
crusaders for the elimination of cancer 
in this country. I am sure that his ad- 
dress will be of great interest to everyone 
in eliminating this dreadful scourge from 
mankind. 


My introduction of Dr. Dimit and Dr. 
Dimit's remarks follow: 

Congressman Sartor (presiding officer). 
Right now I want to introduce Dr. Beatty H. 
Dimit, of Indiana, Pa., who is 1954 cancer 
crusade chairman. Dr. Dimit, you have a 
very special reason for taking this active part 
in the 1954 cancer crusade. Does this have 
anything to do with the fact that you are 
master of the Pennsylvania State Grange, an 
organization that has more than 81,000 mem- 
bers in the rural areas of the State, and that 
you are also health chairman of the National 
Grange which has almost 1 million members? 

Dr. Drarr. Yes, Mr. Say.or, that is one of 
the reasons, but my interest In rural people 
and thelr problems, including health goes 
back much farther, I was farm born and 
raised, owned and operated a farm in Butler 
County; I graduated in agriculture from the 
Pennsylvania State College; was one of the 
first county agents in Pennsylvania; taught 
vocational agriculture and have always 
worked with farmers while pursuing my 
teaching in the fields of chemistry and nu- 
trition. Farming traditionally is regarded as 
the most healthful occupation in the coun- 
try, and generally it is. By personal expe- 
rience, however, I know that our most 
dreaded disease, cancer, strikes on the farm 
Just as well as in the city. Further, while 
watching the United States Air Force Band 
in Jaffa Mosque, Altoona, last Wednesday 
night, during the concert with which they 
assisted our statewide kickoff, and while lis- 
tening to their wonderful music, my thought 
wandered to the boys who went to Korea 
and were among the 25,000 Americans killed 
in the 3-year period preceding the armistice 
on July 27, 1953. While contrasting the 
young men in the band, all vibrant with 
youth, life, and hope, with those struck down 
in Korea, my mind suddenly reverted to the 
vicious killer against which we are launching 
this crusade. With horror, I realized that 


cancer, in the same 3-year period, had killed 
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650,000 Americans, more than 25 times as 
many as lost their lives in the war in Korea. 

The feeling of horror was intensified by 
the knowledge that if the present rate con- 
tinues, this dread disease, cancer, will kill 
23 million of us Americans now living, that 
it will invade 1 out of every 2 of our homes, 
that it will cause 1 out of every 7 deaths, 
and will afflict 1 out of every 5 of us. This 
horrible, vicious and unrelenting killer 
must be conquered, for cancer is a killer 
which is no respecter of persons, which 
strikes down men and women alike, which 
each year causes the death of more children 
under the age of 15 than any other disease. 
It is a killer which creeps into every other 
one of our American homes, lays hold of 
its unsuspecting victim, and causes untold 
suffering as it stretches out its loathesome 
tentacles and saps the life from body and 
mind. 

Despite these gruesome facts, we launch 
this crusade as a crusade of hope, one to 
which victory is assured. As I look around 
at this assembly of workers, I am reminded 
that more than 60,000 workers in Pennsyl- 
vania alone have united and are uniting with 
countless other thousands of citizens, in the 
good old American way, to form a great 
voluntary organization, the American Can- 
cer Society. With volunteers and members 
in every State and county throughout the 
length and breadth of our Nation, this truly 
Christian and typical American organization 
is carrying out a program which challenges 
us and brings hope to every family or in- 
dividual afflicted with cancer. This program 
involves a three-pronged attack on this dread 
disease which has the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being the second biggest killer. 

The first line of defense, and also of as- 
sault, in this campaign against cancer is 
by education. Through leaflets, news ar- 
ticles, bulletins, films, radio, television, 
posters, and group discussions such as this 
panel on cancer prepared for and being used 
by our 756 Grange units in Pennsyivania, 
a year-round program is being carried out 
to dispel ignorance and superstition as to 
the nature and possibility of curing cancer. 
The seven danger signs must become known 
to everyone. The absolute necessity of im- 
mediate and prompt treatment at the first 
sign or suspicion of cancer are two phases 
of our program which should be stressed 
by every solicitor when you visit each home 
in your district. 

But this educational effort is not confined 
to the laymen alone. A portion of our con- 
tributions is used by the American Cancer 
Society to keep doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
all health officials fully and promptly in- 
formed as to the most recent advances in 
the detection, cure, and treatment of can- 
cer. As a specific example, not only are the 
latest methods in surgery, radium, and X-ray 
applications given by specialists in clinics 
and medical schools, but recently through 
color television operations can be demon- 
strated by the most renowned cancer sur- 
geons to groups of doctors in all sections of 
the Nation. So effective are these televised 
operations that not only do the doctors 
clearly see the new techniques but can even 
note the change in color of the blood as the 
operation is in progress, Through this and 
other tested procedures, it is hoped that 


every doctor's office eventually may become 
a cancer detection center. 

The second part of the society's cancer 
elimination program is research to discover 
the basic cause of cancer and a widely ap- 
plicable and easily applied cure for this 
vicious disease. At the recent national can- 
cer meeting in St. Louis, it was our privilege 
to hear of and see the various lines of 
research underway and the results to date, 
The wide scope and fundamental character 
of this united research attack on cancer is 
evident when we tell you that not only medi- 
cal doctors but chemists, biologists, physi- 
cists, nutritionists, X-ray experts, atomic 
scientists, all are cooperating in this crucial 
research for which about 65 million of our 
crusade funds will be allocated. Charts, 
photographs, and living persons were pre- 
sented to show the progress being made and 
to demonstrate cures. 

As an example, we were shown X-ray photo- 
graphs of a man whose pelvic bone had been 
attacked by cancer. This was followed by 
pictures of a machine that could generate 
2 million volts to produce deep penetrating 
rays that were focused on the diseased bone. 
A picture of the patient strapped in the spe- 
cial chair designed to rotate in such a man- 
ner as to keep the rays pinpointed on the 
diseased area was shown. This was followed 
by a second X-ray photograph showing the 
healed bone. Then the cured patient, a man 
now operating his own restaurant in San 
Francisco, walked onto the stage, living proof 
that cancer research can result in the cure 
of cancer. 

A second line of research that succeeded 
in curing cancer was demonstrated by the 
presence and testimony of a man from Mas- 
sachusetts. This man had been afflicted with 
a most painful and widespread cancer of 
the skin. Deep, penetrating X-rays could 
not be used since they would injure the un- 
derlying tissues. Accordingly, the research 
workers used a flood of beta rays which could 
penetrate only a fraction of a millimeter, but 
was effective in destroying the cancerous 
tissue without injury to the underlying cells. 

But of all the cures demonstrated, the 
most impressive was that of Ed Ried, of 
Covington County, Ala. Ed, a fellow farmer 
and member of another farm organization, 
was saved from death by the insistence of 
his wife who had read of the seven danger 
signs of cancer and persuaded her husband 
to consult his doctor. Examination revealed 
cancer that required immediate and severe 
surgery. During his long recovery in the 
hospital, Ed determined if his life were 
spared he would devote time and effort to 
helping others to learn the facts about can- 
cer and the possibility of cancer being cured 
when treated in time. True to this resolve, 
Ed and his wife during the last 10 years have 
traveled over their county and State crusad- 
ing against cancer. He erected a neon sign 
on the courthouse of Covington County 
which proclaims night and day, “cancer can 
be cured.” Now he is known as Mr. Cancer 
of Andulusia and has saved thousands, in- 
cluding his own wife by insisting upon 
prompt treatment at the first sign or sus- 
picion of cancer. 

Similar research projects are being con- 
ducted right here in Pennsylvania. The 
University of Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania 
State University, the Institute of Cancer Re- 
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search at Fox Chase, as well as many of our 
leading hospitals are pressing the battle 
against cancer through intensive research. 

The third major line of attack on the can- 
cer problem is the wonderful service program 
to help those now suffering from cancer. De- 
tection centers, clinics, free surgical dress- 
ings, sickroom supplies and sedatives, home 
visiting-nurse care, transportation to and 
from treatment centers, and many other serv- 
ices for the medically indigent are available 
from American Cancer Society units 
thorughout the State. After viewing the 
wonderful cancer parade this afternoon, I 
know Cambria County has an active unit. 
However, since I am better acquainted with 
the work of the local unit in my home county 
of Indiana, I shall use it to illustrate the 
working of a local unit. Indiana County has 
been blessed for many years with a unit of 
active devoted medical and lay volunteers. 
Formerly those afflicted were transported to 
Pittsburgh for treatment. More recently, a 
detection center has been established in the 
Indiana Theater Building. Here, doctors 
from our county medical association give free 
examinations to any showing evidence or 
suspicion of this steadily increasing disease. 
Even more recently through funds contrib- 
uted by the Cancer Society and other civic 
organizations equipment has been intalled 
in our local hospital so that now patients 
with cancer can receive treatment by the 
latest improved methods. In addition, hun- 
dreds of women in small groups throughout 
the county prepare cancer dressings and as 
their hands ply the busy needles, they learn 
the facts about cancer. Thus, service and 
education are joined in the program at the 
local level. $ 

As we stated earlier, this entire program 
of the American Cancer Society is supported 
by voluntary contributions, made in the 
American way, by millions of free Americans 
who are thankful that they can take part in 
this wonderful cooperative efort to strike 
back at man’s cruelist enemy, cancer. Once 
each year—in April, which has been desig- 
nated as Cancer Control Month by action of 
the Congress of the United States, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, and by a proclamation 
issued by Gov. John S. Fine of our Com- 
monwealth—the American Cancer Society 
conducts its combined fund-raising and ed- 
ucational drive. This year, the Pennsylvania 
division of the American Cancer Society 
needs $114 million as its share of the national 
goal of at least $25 million. 

The need for this life-saving program is ur- 
gent—it is vital. Six thousand persons in 
Pennsylvania were cured of cancer through 
last year’s campaign. Twelve thousand 
Pennsylvanians with cancer can be saved 
this year if we reach them in time. I am 
sure each of you desire to have a part in this 
life-and-death struggle. You can do so by 
enlisting now in the 1954 Cancer Crusade. 
But when you enlist as a crusader against 
this dreaded killer, a killer which last year 
struck down 17,000 persons in Pennsylvania 
alone, which kills 620 persons in our Nation 
every day, a killer which during the hour we 
have been enjoying this fine dinner has 
snuffed out the life of 26 persons—enlist 
more than your dollars. Alert every indi- 
vidual and home you contact to the seven 
danger signals that indicate the stealthy ap- 
proach of the assassin, cancer. Explain the 
program and leave a copy of the life-saving 
leaflets supplied you, Nothing can take the 
place of personal solicitation. Remember 
that even now, despite our limited knowledge 
of the nature of this dead disease, 1 out 
of every 3 cases of cancer can be cured if 
treated in time. As a cancer crusader, keep 
the red sword, the emblem of our cancer 
society, ever unsheathed. Like the crusaders 
of old, be ever on guard. Keep your sword 
point up. It is a sword of hope. And may 
God in his mercy be with us and crown this 
crusade with success. 
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Small Business Act Needs Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
F 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply concerned about the recent de- 
cline in economic activity. Industrial 
giants are so far proving able to ride 
out the storm, but the position of small- 
business men deserves our particular 
attention. Many small-business men 
are experiencing considerable difficulty, 
and their decline in profits has not al- 
ways been offset by repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, as in the case of many of the 
very large corporations. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet, there were in the 
United States 16 percent more commer- 
cial failures in 1953 than in 1952. The 
increase in failures has been accelerated 
since the latter half of last year. Dur- 
ing the first 10 weeks of this year, busi- 
ness failures—averaging more than 220 
per week—have exceeded the 1952 fig- 
ures for the corresponding period by 43 
percent and the 1953 figures by 30 per- 
cent. 

Earnings of small corporations with 
less than a million dollars in assets have 
also declined in 1953 as compared with 
previous years and were, during fiscal 
1953, 80 percent of what they had been 
during the average for the 3-year period 
of 1947-49. 

Government aid to small business has 


also been far less than adequate, Mili- 


tary prime contracts in some instances 
go primarily to large businesses, while 
small business is more directly affected 
by even slight drops in the general mar- 
ket. Thus, in aircraft the 100 largest 
contractors were awarded 68 percent of 
the contracts during fiscal 1953 as com- 
pared with 63 percent during the pre- 
vious year. 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
even though it is well understood that 
small and large enterprises grow to- 
gether, the unhampered growth and de- 
velopment of small business is a neces- 
sary condition for a prosperous economy, 
and it is important that we strive to help 
small-business men in order to assure 
to them opportunities for stability and 
growth, 

The friends of small-business men 
must rally to the support of a strong 
and independent Small Business Admin- 
istration. I stress the word independ- 
ent because it is easy to submerge the 


activities of an agency set up to protect. 


and promote small business interests by 
putting it under the direction of large 
and long-established Government de- 
partments. The history of Government 
efforts to aid small concerns indicates 
very clearly the advisability of com- 
pletely independent status for the agency 
whose function is to promote the in- 
terests of the small firm. 

Long-term credit for growing small 
businesses must be improved. The bulk 
of the legitimate credit needs of small 
business haye been adequately taken 
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care of by the private banking insti- 
tutions of the Nation. It would be im- 
possible for our high level economy to 
function if this were not the case. 
However, in numerous instances, busi- 
nessmen have been unable to expand 
their operations to the extent that they 
desire because of the lack of long-term 
capital on terms which make it feasible 
for them to use it. 

. Experts have indicated that a major 
factor contributing to the collapse of 
many small firms has been their inabil- 
ity to obtain long-term credit. For all 
practical purposes, the organized secu- 
rity markets are closed to them. The 
initial costs of floating a small stock or 
bond issue are usually prohibitive. 
Then too, the localized nature of most 
small businesses makes it necessary as 
a rule for such securities to provide a 
higher return if they are to be sold. 

Strengthening the principal Govern- 
ment agency that supplies credit to small 
enterprises, which banks are unable to 
do, would be in the interests of a vigorous 
competitive economy. 

The current tight economic condition 
is fraught with danger to the small-busi- 
ness man, and it is up to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to aid directly or 
to help loosen credit terms in order 
to give small business a chance for sur- 
vival and an opportunity to flourish. 

In order to help small-business men 
I am introducing a bill amending the 
Small Business Act of 1953. 

Briefly, the amendment provides for 
the following changes in the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953: 

First. It would set up a Small Business 
Administration—due to expire in June 
1955—on a permanent basis. 

Second. It would raise the limit on a 
Small Business Administration loan from 
$150,000 to $500,000 and control the in- 
terest rates that are to be charged on 
Government-guaranteed loans. 

Third. It would authorize the agency 
to make loans to States and municipali- 
ties; right now it can mete out financial 
aid to businesses only. 

Fourth. It would abolish the Loan 
Policy Board which at present estab- 
lishes the lending policy of the Small 
Business Administration. The three 
members of thë Board are the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Treasury. The amendment would 
make the Small Business Administration 
a completely independent agency, 

The need for action in this area is 
urgent. The enactment of the proposed 
amendment will contribute toward eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. 


Irrigation Builds the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Speaker, on 
page 4349 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


1954 


of April 5, during general debate on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1955, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JEnsEN], the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, was 
asked if he knew of the estimates made 
of the amount of tax revenues the Fed- 
eral Treasury received from areas devel- 
. Oped by reclamation projects. The in- 
formation, which was not immediately 
available during the debate, has been 
culled from volume I, pages 152-153, of 
A Water Policy for the American People, 
the report of the President’s Water Re- 
Sources Policy Commission, dated De- 
cember 11, 1950, and I am glad to put it 
in the record for the information of the 
House. 

This Commission was composed of 
both easterners and westerners, who put 
the stamp of their approval on the esti- 
mates of Federal income tax payments 
from reclamation project areas made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Further, 
the Commission emphasized the market 
for nonwestern products created by rec- 
lamation developments. The members 
of the Commission were Morris L. Cooke, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Gilbert F. 
White, of Pennsylvania, vice chairman; 
Paul S. Burgess, of Arizona; Samuel B. 
Morris, of California; Lewis Webster 
Jones, of Arkansas; Leland Olds, of New 
York; and Roland R. Renne, of Mon- 
tana. y 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
there are inserted excerpts from the 
Commission’s most valuable report, the 
facts in which are well authenticated. 
Of course, since 1949, the total figures of 
Federal income tax revenues paid by the 
seven selected projects since 1916 have 
been increased to more than half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

IRRIGATION BUILDS THE WEST 

Had it not been for the big and little 
reclamation projects, the West.as we know 
it today would not exist, for impounded 
water alone makes possible not only agri- 
culture, but the very life of the people in 
this vast semiarid region. The building of 
regional and national economies, 
social values and improving living condi- 
tions for people, is the primary if not the 
only reason for the investment of public 
funds in water resources projects. 

Careful estimates have been made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Federal indi- 
vidual income taxes palid from the project 
areas of seven selected, mature reclamation 
projects, whose combined construction costs 
through March 1949 totaled about $168. mil- 
lion. The results are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Tantx 2.—Total individual income-tar reve- 
nucs from 7 Federal reclamation projects 


Cc HPht Ns SL, 
Boise project area, Idaho.___-- 
Yakima —— — Wash- 


tova Yellowstone 
Lord Montana. North 


61 4————75—5ð 232 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, 
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As will be seen from table 2, individual 
Federal income-tax revenues have already 
amounted to over twice the investment in 
these projects. These taxes in 1949 
amounted to $52 per acre, and total taxes 
paid since 1916 to over $350 per acre. This 
does not include corporation, excise, and 
other Federal taxes collected in these areas. 

These tax figures are not presented as a 
measure of the extent to which Federal in- 
vestment in irrigation has been repaid. Nor 
has the Commission overlooked the fact that 
other types of investment besides irriga- 
tion share the responsibility for the contri- 
bution of such areas to Federal taxes, and 
that investment of the same total in some 
other undertakings might have had the same 
effect. The figures are relevant here be- 
cause they indicate the economic importance 
of irrigated areas in particular States, an 
importance which could hardly have existed 
without reclamation of arid lands. 

Besides such tax returns, the increase in 
trade between the reclamation areas and the 
other parts of the Nation reflect their eco- 
nomic importance. Most of the commodi- 
ties exported from Iirrigation-project areas 
are agricultural products, and the imports 
are nonwestern, manufactured goods. On 
the basis of data collected from certain proj- 
ects, it has been estimated that total ship- 
ments from Eastern and Midwestern States 
to all western Federal reclamation areas in 
1948 amounted to about $1.7 billion. The 
Salt River Valley project area of Arizona 
shipped out about 25,000 carloads of agricul- 
tural products in 1949 valued at $73 million 
and received over 50,000 carloads valued in 
excess of $188 million. Most of the com- 
modities shipped in were manufactured 
goods from eastern and midwestern mar- 
kets, and consisted of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and other farm equipment, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, dry goods, and 
furniture. 

The Commission recognizes that Federal 
reclamation projects have had much to do 
with the development of the West, Exten- 
sive and substantial farm and business com- 
munities have been built, Populations have 
been augmented. Important markets have 
been developed for their agricultural com- 
modities, and reclamation areas have pro- 
vided markets for many manufactured goods 
from other sections of the country. These 
considerations must be a factor in future 
decisions as to the part which expansion of 
irrigation should play in river-basin pro- 
grams. 


The Fry Report Is Unfair to Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since my election to Congress, I have 
urged the need for a pay increase for our 
hard-working postal employees. 

The administration has offered the so- 
called Fry report as a basis for action in 
this field. I already have told the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
that I consider this proposal utterly in- 
adequate, and commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, March 18, 1954, and which 
agrees with my conclusion with respect 
to the recommendations of the Fry 
report: Å 
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HUMAN Trams 


Usually the pay increases received by pos- 
tal employees have been stopgap measures 
that never quite fill the bill. 

So Congress is considering wage-increase 
legislation for post-office employees. To that 
end the Post Office Department engaged an 
independent manggement firm to make a 
salary study and proposed pay-adjustment 
plan. This is known as the Fry report and 
appears to have the indorsement of Post- 
master General Summerfield. 

But it doesn't have the indorsement of 
the rank and file of postal employees, ac- 
cording to Clarence Seeliger, legislative 
chairman of local 28 of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

The basic objection to the Fry conclusions 
seems to be that while they would grant in- 
creases up to $5,200 to higher-pald officials, 
most post-office employees would receive 
raises of less than $100 a year. 

But post-office clerks find their spendable 
income today is $781 below that of 1939. 
Three out of four have seen their debts in- 
crease. 

They cannot strike and they cannot ap- 
peal directly to the public they serve. And 
it's interesting to observe that while in the 
last 5 years the volume of mail increased 
33 percent, the Department had to pay for 
only 9 percent more work hours. The boys 
and girls must have pitched in on the load. 

We're all for economy, and for the most 
thorough kind of review of the situation, 
But locally we're also mindful of the tre- 
mendous increase in mail load. 

Somehow we have a feeling that Congress 
ought to consult more than the conclusions 
of a management-consultant firm. They 
should have a look at this in human terms— 
and not so much at higher-paid officials as 
at the men and women who handle the mail 
and tote those bags. 


Alaskan Potentials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT. 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 7 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor there appeared a letter written 
by Mr. Victor Fischer, executive secre- 
tary of the Leagues of Alaskan Cities, of 
Anchorage, Alaska. I take pleasure in 
having Mr. Fischer’s communication in- 
serted in the RECORD: 

ALASKAN POTENTIALS 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror: 

An Alaskan, whose letter you recently pub- 
lished, resorts to 1950 United States census 
data to demonstrate that Alaska is not ready 
for statehood. Her figures are completely 
out of date. 

Here are some of the statements in that 
letter with current as well as correct in- 
formation: 

“Total population of Alaska—128,643 
(1950).“ According to the United States 
Bureau of the Census, as of July 1952, the 
total was 182,000; the population now stands 
well over 200,000. 

“Alaska has one city over 10,000 popula- 
tion—Anchorage.” Population in 1950 was 
11,060. Today Anchorage has 22,500 people. 

“The 1950 urban population was 34,262 
persons, or 26.6 percent of the total popula- 
tion.” Fifty thousand people live in and 
within 3 miles of the city of Anchorage to- 
day. The Fairbanks area boasts about 25,000. 
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Your letter writer ends with a plea to wait 
‘a few years so Alaska can stabilize after its 
boom. 

This is an odd argument. As can be seen 

from population statistics; thousands have 
come to Alaska recently. Why should they 
have to go back to the States before we get 
statehood? Why should people who desire 
to make a permanent home in Alaska be 
forced to leave because we do not have state- 
hood? 
For nothing short of statehood will give 
Alaska the full opportunity to achieve the 
development foreshadowed by its tremendous 
potentials and most of its young and vital 
people. We have seen time and again that 
when a Territory becomes a State it bursts 
forth into bloom. 

Lacking statehood, we find it difficult to 
obtain financial backing for our develop- 
ment. We find that the Federal Govern- 
ment, with its faraway bureau headquarters, 
takes little interest in Alaska and its future. 

And we also find that Americans—United 
States citizens—do not cherish giving up the 
right to vote for President, to elect the Sen- 
ators and Representatives who govern them. 
They do not want to live as second-class 
citizens with taxation without representa- 
tion. (Nor do we wish to be third-class 
citizens—without taxation and without rep- 
resentatlon—as we would become under 
commonwealth status.) 

VICTOR FISCHER. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 


Feeding the Near East Fires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I include 
an article from the American Jewish 
World of April 2, 1954, entitled “Feeding 
the Near East Fires.” 

The article is as follows: 

FEEDING THE Near East Fires 

The entire armistice system between Js- 
rael and the Arab States, under the super- 
vision of a U. N. commission, is on the verge 
of a complete breakdown. The busload of 
Israeli civilians, massacred by machine guns 
on a desert road, stands out in its brutality. 


It is but one of the almost daily attacks 


to which Israel is exposed. 

The crucial problem, however, is more 
than the establishment of responsibility for 
such individual acts of violence. The West- 
ern Powers and the U. N. must once and for 
all face the basic cause which precipitates 
these growing incidents if the Near East 
is not to explode into a full-scale war in 
which none but the Communists will gain. 

The basic solution to the problem can be 
found only in the acceptance by the Arabs 
of the reality of the Israeli State and of mu- 
tual cooperation and good will. Israel has 
time and again offered such good will by re- 
peated requests for a peace conference with 
the Arab nations, but the Arab States, as the 
New York Herald Tribune points out, have 
refused to take “any serious steps that might 
contribute to peace and stability. Jordan, 
for example, which has the longest common 
frontier with Israel, refuses to confer with 
her neighbor, although U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold has attempted to con- 
voke such a conference to deal with border 
problems. Egypt has resisted U. N. attempts 
to open the Suez Canal to Israeli traffic, al- 
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though guaranties for the free use of the 
canal are written into international law. 
Indeed, Egypt has also blockaded the Gulf 
of Aqaba, an interference with scaborne 
commerce that is only tolerable In inter- 
national law when a state of war exists.” 

This continued breach on the part of the 
Arabs of the spirit and the letter of the 
armistice has been intensified and en- 
couraged by the present policy of the State 
Department. Under the guise of neutrality, 
which is but another term for playing ball 
with the Arab politicians—uncertain as 
their positions in their own countries may 
be—the State Department, which rushed to 
apply economic sanctions against Israel be- 
fore the U. N. had a chance to consider the 
Jordan River Dam controversy, becomes ex- 
ceedingly cautious and patient when charges 
are brought against any Arab country. 

Not only that, but in this highly critical 
and explosive moment the State Department 
insists on arming the Arab states, and Iraq— 
which did more than any other Arab nation 
to aid the Nazis, to persecute its Jewish in- 
habitants, and to avoid an armistice accord 
with Israel—has been selected by Secretary 
of State Dulles as the first Arab League mem- 
ber to receive free American munitions. 

Iraq was the pioneer in armed aggression 
against Israel. After the combined Arab 
League assault on Israel was defeated, the 
Arab aggressors, with the solitary exception 
of Iraq, signed armistice agreements contain- 
ing pledzes of nonaggression. 

Iraqi Prime Minister Fadhil al Jamali is 
one of the most violent exponents of re- 
newed warfare against Israel. These are his 
actual official statements: “We have only 
temporarily lost the first round of the Pales- 
tine war. * Whoever called for peace 
with Israel would be guilty of high treason 
and should be hanged. * * * The destruc- 
tion of Israel will be achieved only by a 
strengthening of Arab states.” 

At this critical period, while an Arab mili- 
tary unit invaded Israel to ambush a bus in 
the Negev and as Syrian artillery fired on 
Israel fishermen on Lake Tiberias, United 
States officials met with military attachés 
of the Iraq! Embassy to discuss the shipment 
of additional arms. One has to be blind or 
extremely prejudiced not to realize that 
American military aid to Iraq, at this time, 
apart from its disturbing effects in the region, 
would be interpreted in the Arab world as 
American condonation of all the Iraqi poli- 
cies of anti-Jewish terrorism, of inveterate 
hostility to Israel, and even of Iraq's expan- 
sionist designs on its Arab neighbors. 

Under existing conditions, any proposal 
by our Government to send arms to the Arab 
states—even though they may be merely 
token shipments—could serve only to fortify 
the Arab states in the belief that they may 
continue their unremitting warfare against 
Israel without any rebuke or challenge from 
the western powers. 

The Arabs will intensify incidents such as 
at Scorpion Pass. Israel will retaliate, as it 
did near Bethlehem. The Near East will be 
plunged into a new and fatal struggle which 
will bring irreparable harm to American in- 
terests and to the hope of the free world. 


Justice to the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp today a letter from 
& correspondent in Garden City. N. X. 
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He is 71 years old. He looks to this Con- 
gress to make his remaining years easier, 
not harder, through the removal of the 
wage-ceiling provision in the Social Se- 
curity Act. Is anybody listening? 
GarDeEN Crrx. N. Y., March 25, 1954. 
Representative HAROLD C. OsTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I write to congratulate and com- 
mend you upon the interest you are showing 
in the welfare of those over 65. Am over 71. 
and experience how tough it is to make 
enough to live on. Those over 70 should not, 
be subject to any wage ceiling, 
Thanking you for your good work, I re- 
main, 
Yours sincerely, 
WILLI F. Sxrrz. 


Ideological Aspects of the Macedonian 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am enclosing a speech delivered by 
Dr. Kurt Von Schuscnhnigg, former 
Chancellor of Austria and now professor 
at St. Louis University and a constitu- 
ent of mine, at a banquet given in his 
honor by the church congregations and 
the local Macedonian Political Organi- 
zations on December 20, 1953, in the 
Banquet Hall of the King Edward Hotel 
in Toronto, Canada: 


In Mark Twain's “Life on the Mississippi” 
you will find the following truism: “War 
talk by men who have been in a war is 
always interesting; whereas moon talk by a 
poet who has not been on the moon is likely 
to be dull.” 

This is not going to be a war talk; Mace- 
donia is not the moon, and I am certainly 
anything but a poet. 

But still I am afraid my distinguished 
audience is in for a rather dull listening 
experience. 

It might, indeed, be quite a daring adven- 
ture for a stranger to discuss, in the Christ- 
mas atmosphere of Toronto, matters dear to 
your heart and solidiy established in your 
mind; even more daring is—out of deplor- 
able necessity—it is done not in your own 
Bulgarian tongue, but in English, Missouri 
style, and to make things worse, with an 
Austrian accent. : 

But after all—and this gives me some com- 
fort—we all have learned a great deal dur- 
ing these last breathtaking decades of our 
lifetime. Sometimes the most unexpected 
things happen. Who would have thought 
that one of the possible ways from the 
Danube to the Vardar River is a detour 
which runs along the line Mississippi-Lake 
Erie-Lake Ontario? 

Amazingly enough, this detour did us some 
good in improving the mutual understand- 
ing of our historic problems. 

Luckily enough, we eventually found out 
that they were pretty closely related. And 
sure enough we are mighty interested in a 
constructive and peaceful solution. Perhaps 
you wonder what an old Austrian who takes 
pride to work and live in the New World 
might have to say to his Macedonian friends 
in a similar situation, in discussing. the 
ideological aspects of the Macedonian ques- 
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It could be simply summed up in a well- 
known Bible quotation: 

“Your old men shail dream dreams, your 
young men shall see visions.” (Joel II: 28.) 

Of course, you know, vision of the future 
has to rest on solid factual knowledge of the 
past; on impassionate and correct appraisal 
of the present, and on respect for the right 
order of values; for all practical purposes it 
must be substantiated by the three magic 
elements, indispensable for any kind of hu- 
man achievement; willpower, hard work, and 
faith. 

The Macedonian struggle for basic human 
rights started more than 60 years ago and 
reached its first climax with the spectacular 
insurrection of 1903. Since then, despite 
Murzsteg and Rayal, diplomatio meetings, 
and carefully concocted formulas, the geo- 
graphical center of the Balkan peninsula re- 
mained the bone of contention, directly as 
far as the southeastern European states, in- 
directly as far as their sponsors were con- 
cerned. 

Eventually with the Treaty of Bucharest 
(1913) confirmed by the Paris treaties of 1919 
and again in 1945, Macedonia was, and has 
remained since then, partitioned. Partitions 
never did work in history if they were op- 
posed by a firmly established ideology of 
national unification, 

There is a possibility to divide zones of in- 
terest. geographic regions, colonial districts, 
but not organized, self-conscious national 
communities, at least not in the long run. 

That is what the Polish, the Italian, the 
Greek examples, and as a matter of fact, the 
development of southeastern Europe con- 
tributed to political experience and wisdom. 

Everybody in Canada and America knows 
what he was told by many Europeans: the 
trouble over there originated with unre- 
stricted rivalry of too many political nations 
and ethnic nationalities. 

It is but a venerable commonplace to call 
this the historic burden and the old-age dis- 
ease of Europe. 

Very slowly European nations apparently 
try to withdraw from their former bellicose 
plurality and pay at least lip service to some 
unity on a higher supernational level. 

But this process of integration calls per- 
emptorily for acceptable national borderlines, 
acceptable to those who are supposed to form 
the member units of a future large-scale 
European commonwealth. 

Are the Macedonians a nation of their own? 

This basic question cannot be answered 
by a dictate nor in the ambiguous language 
of shifting political expediency. A nation is 
not exclusively, not even in first line, a com- 
munity of blood and language. It is far more 
a historic than a biological entity. It ts for 
this principal reason that Macedonian and 
Austrian reasoning moves along the same 
lines in the same general direction. 

“To have common glories in the past, a 
common will in the present, one and the 
same program to carry out in the future, 
these are the essential conditions which 
make up a people; the existence of a nation 
is a daily plebiscite.” 

This is the famous definition, coined by 
the French author, Ernest Renen (x 1892, 
Paris), which fits exactly the needs of our 
time and our particular problem. 

The people of Macedonia were never given 
a chance to manifest their national will in 
a free plebiscite. And yet there is to my 
knowledge no national evidence expressed in 
popular vote like that registered by the 
Macedonian people in an uninterrupted se- 
quence of sometimes noisy reminders, since 
the days of the Berlin Congress in 1878; if 
this whole display of national vitality time 
and again exploded in a frightening outcry 
of desperate violence, then because the Mace- 
donians alone, among all the other south- 
eastern European people, at first under the 
Turkish rule, were forgotten by the great 
powers until World War I, then deprived of 
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their autonomous rights by the successor 
states after World War I, were again even- 
tually, under some scanty disguise, assimi- 
lated within the Yugoslav brand of a peo- 
ple’s democracy, after World War II. 

The mere existence of these strong Mace- 
donian organizations in the New World, the 
proud record of your gallant and heroic 
fighters against all kind of national sup- 
pression in the past, the buoyant life of your 
cultural tradition, this all gives plenty of 
evidence for the unbroken dynamics of a 
genuine national spirit. Thus among the 
ideological aspects of the Macedonian ques- 
tien the hitherto frustrated drive toward in- 
ternational recognition of an aboriginal and 
autonomous national existence is the strong- 
est component. 

It is implemented by an unbroken faith, 
which is the exact opposite from idolatry 
as well as from iconoclastic trends; both 
common features of a modern quasirelig- 
ious sociopolitical doctrine in its commi- 
forms” as well as In its autonomous nation- 
alist version. History taught us that the 
strongest tie that bound the overwhelming 
majority of Macedonians together had al- 
ways been their religion; on the other hand 
that the deliberate destruction of their au- 
tonomous church organization, and the ban 
of thelr Bulgarian rights, was used as deadly 
weapons against their national claims and as 
a means to obliterate the indisputable lan- 
guage of ethnic statistics. 

Though Christianity is divided, we all have 
in common the same basic faith; we believe 
in the same law of God; we share the same 
ethical standards, and this is what matters 
in our case. That ls why, irrespective of the 
language we speak, and the creed we owe 
our loyalty and allegiance to, we believe in 
a world of freemen, and abhor any kind of 
slavery or dictate. This means a world where 
men, humbly believe in their being created 
as brethren, not to be classified by some 
superman and his infallible machine as 
comrades or outcasts. 

Human brotherhood, as defective as it 
sometimes may be because of our own faults, 
is always a concept based on rights with cor- 
responding duties. Comradeship is always a 
privilege and promotion based on efficiency 
and blind subservience. 

A world of freeman presupposes free na- 
tions; and here the circle closes. There are 
no chances to escape the dilemma. In this 
view the Macedonian question is only one 
angle in the shady overall picture of pres- 
ent-day divided Europe. 

In order to recognize that a down to earth 
approval of the Macedonian question and a 
reasonable solution is by no means impos- 
sible, it is always helpful to remember the 
fluctuating efforts made in this direction in 
more recent times. 

In 1947 Yugosiavia and Bulgaria decided in 
a meeting of thelr respective heads of the 
state, the creation of a southern Slavic fed- 
eral union with united Macedonia as one of 
the union republics, 

Pravda for the first time (January 28, 
1948) condemned explicitly the idea of a 
Balkan union of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, as 
an imperialistic and nationalist deviation 
from the correct line of Marxism. Conse- 
quently one day later (January 29), Georgi 
Dimitro#, then Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
publicly complied with the new instructions 
from Moscow, and on February 2, before the 
congress of the Bulgarian Patriotic Front 
(the Communist-controlled party alliance) 
once more dropped the idea of any Balkan 
union, though this had been originally a 
Russian sponsored project which only 1 year 
before, in 1947, had led to the Dimitroff-Tito 
agreement of Bled in an occasion of a per- 
sonal meeting of the two Communist leaders, 

The Cominform in a convention at Bucha- 
rest, on June 27, 1948, accused and con- 
demned Tito and Yugoslavia of nonconform- 
ism. Yugoslavia, in control of the better 
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part of Macedonia territory, broke away from 
the front of orthodox Stalinist communism 
and started to go her own way. 

The central committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, on July 23, 1948, took issue 
with a Yugoslav project to establish an au- 
tonomous Macedonia, they contended, will 
not materialize unless Yugoslavia remains 
loyal to the Socialist International, 

The deputy-chalrman of the Yugoslav 
Skupshtina, Dimitri Viahoff, answered in an 
open letter, September 29, to Georgi Dimi- 
trof: “It was Bulgaria which has violated 
the agreement of Bled from 1947. In the 
Bulgarian part of Macedonia, as he stated, 
there were living 240,000 Macedonians, 6,000 
Moslems, and 4.500 Bulgarians. At Bled it 
was agreed upon to unite Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slay Macedonia in a united Macedonian 
People’s Republic. Instead, the Bulgarian 
Government established a regime of terror 
in Macedonia.” 

The Bulgarian Prime Minister, Georgt 
Dimitroff, once more referred to the Mace- 
donian question at a Communist Party con- 
vention on December 21: “Bulgaria, con- 
vinced that Macedonia would become united 
and a free nation within a Slavonic Balkan 
federation, was prepared fully to cooperate 
within such a federation; but the prepara- 
tory work was sabotaged by the imperialistic 
chauvinists of the Yugoslay Communist 
Party, headed by Tito.” 

On December 29, 1948, the Yugoslav 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
Edward Kardelj, answered in the Belgrad 
Skupshtina: 

“It is not Tugoslavla's fault that the proj- 
ect of a Yugoslav union failed. The ob- 
stacles were certain Bulgarian leaders who 
had drawn their inspiration from resusci- 
tated “greater Bulgarian dreams," 

Mora Pijade, member of the Yugoslav 
Politburo, accused the Greek and Bulgarian 
Communist Parties March 7, 1949, of abusing 
the Macedonian question for their petty 
intrigues at the expense of Yugoslavia. Orig - 
inally, as early as 1944-45, a federal union 
between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had been 
envisaged comprising an idealistic solution 
of the Macedonian problem. Now Bulgarian 
is anxious to vilify and undermine such a 
solution because she wants to obfuscate the 
fact that the Macedonians in Yugoslavia 
enjoy the same rights and freedoms as the 
other peoples of Yugoslavia. 

Just which were these rights and free- 
doms was not elaborated on in these polem- 
ics. 

The central committee of the Greek Com- 
munist Party denounced as preposterous lies 
all reports and assertions that the Yugo- 
slay Communist Party ever had advocated 
a federal Balkan union and a Macedonian 
independence. 

‘The central committee of the Macedonian 
Communist Party issued a statement which 
ran: 

“The proposition for a united Macedonia 
within the framework of a Balkan union 
is the product of imperialism brought for- 
ward in order to destroy Yugoslavia and the 
Macedonian unity within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration. Therefore, although in favor of 
the principle of a united Macedonia, the 
proposition, as it stands, has to be con- 
demned emphatically. The problem involved 
will once find its adequate solution but only 
in the due course of a greater war of libera- 
tion.” 

The former Bulgarian Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and secretary general of the Commu- 
nist Party, Traichko Kostoff, was brought 
to trial in Sofia, December 15, 1949, sentenced 
to death, and executed as an active agent 
of the British Secret Service, a close co- 
operator of the spy and traitor, Joseph Bros 
Tito, an anti-Soviet and imperialistic tool, 
who had acted for the union of Bulgarian 
Macedonia with Yugoslavia. 

The Bulgarian Prime Minister, Georgi Dim- 
Itrott, died in U. S. S. R. in July 1949. His 
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successor, Vassil Kolarov, died in January 
1951. 

On April 28, 1950, Tito once more gave the 
reasons why a federation of Bulgaria and 
via was out of the question. 

On May 17, 1950, the Yugosiay Prime Min- 
ister, E. Kardlej, discussed the Greek-Yugo- 
slay relations, thus far normalized, but the 
question of minority rights of the Mace- 
donians in Greece are still to be settled 
in a satisfactory manner. 

‘There are a few sidelights which offer an 
eloquent Ulustration of the recent treatment 
of the Macedonian question on the part of 
their present political lords and immedi- 
ately interested nelghbors, The conclusions 
are easily to be drawn: 

1. A united Macedonia within a Balkan 
union is a basically sound and feasible con- 
cept. 5 

2. The partition of 1913, peace of Bucha- 
rest, virtually upheld in 1919 and 1945, did 
not offer a final answer to the age-old un- 
settled problem. 

3. A realistic approach will consider any 
future settlement as a matter which, for all 
practical concerns y Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, with Greece partici- 
pating in some amicable frontier rectifica- 
tions. This involves that the meanwhile 
altered ethnic character of certain districts, 
due to forced population exchanges, should 
be recognized as definitive in order to facili- 
tate a fair settlement and to avoid further 
entanglements if even at the price of certain 
sacrifices. 


4 There shall be no definite settlements 
as long as communism rules in this part of 
the old Continent, because: The kaleido- 
scopic survey may serve as an eloquent il- 
Tustration of the very subordinate part if the 
Macedonian question is assigned in the over- 
all concept of present southeastern Euro- 
pean politics. We might easily draw several 
practical conclusions: 

(a) A united and independent Macedonia 
as an equal member state of a Balkan feder- 
ation is basically sound and a feasible goal. 

(b) The immediately interested neighbors 
of Macedonia obviously, at least in principle, 
have acknowledged that the partition of 
1913, which was upheld in 1919 and 1945, did 
not offer a final satisfactory answer. 

(e) Any solution requires time and is cer- 
tainly not yet around the corner, just as 
little as the other questions concerning the 
fate of the whole central, eastern, and south- 
eastern Europe are expected to find a solu- 
tion in the near future. But such a state- 
ment includes the firm conviction that the 
present map of Europe is a provisional one, 
subject to change in one course of peaceful 
evolution. 

(d) The Macedonian problem calls for a 
genuine federal solution which contradicts 
any Communist regime. Notwithstanding 
their formal federal constitution, commu- 
nism is based on centralization, group dic- 
tatorship, and uniformity. 


Cold Facts on an Icebound Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I should like to in- 
clude an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Sunday, March 28, 1954. 
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The photograph referred to and cap- 
tioned “The St. Lawrence Iceway,” was 
taken in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, Janu- 
ary 1954, and graphically depicts the ice- 
bound condition of the river for about 5 
months of every year. I wish it were 
possible to have this photograph repro- 
duced for the benefit of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 


Col. o Facts ON an ICEBOUND SEAWAY 


Do you see what we see in the space to 
the right of this editorial? It is not the 
moon. It is the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The photograph was taken in January of 
this year, in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. With a final 
vote coming shortly in the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives on the seaway project, it is a 
good time to publish this picture and a good 
time for Congressmen to study it—before 
they vote. 

The vast crust of ice shown here makes 
one think of the glacial period of American 
history. As far as one can see there Is ice, 
and more ice. What is more, the St. Law- 
rence iceway” is frozen over 5 months out of 
every year. Even supporters of the seaway 
project don't deny that. They can't. 

This is a good picture to study in the light 
of the extravagant claims made for the St. 
Lawrence seaway. For example, we are told 
it is essential for national defense. This 
photo suggests that for 5 months out of 12, 
anyway, the seaway would be an obstacle and 
not an asset to national defense. 

Ships simply could not get through. 
Meantime, if port facilities elsewhere, other 
marine terminals, were harmed through loss 
of summer business to the seaway—they, in 
turn, would be that much less equipped and 
able to take over the whole defense Job in 
winter, 

Of course, if we could persuade the enemy 
to send a fleet up the St. Lawrence just before 
freezing time—then we'd have him trapped. 
He'd be frozen in for 5 months. 

Alas, an enemy might not be so obliging. 
Instead, he might decide to attack just when 
the seaway was frozen over and was as use- 
Jess as the St. Lawrence is shown to be in 
this photograph. 

We are also told that the seaway would 
provide an efficient and inexpensive route for 
bringing Labrador ore to middle-western 
steel mills. If a route frozen over nearly 
half a year is an efficient route, would the 
seaway backers call a railroad efficient if 
its roadbed were out of commission 5 months 
out of 12? 

We are told, further, that the seaway 
would be self-liquidating. If this means 
that, after 5 months, nature will take care 
of defrosting the project and melting the 
ice—that's true. But if it is meant to sug- 
gest that the seaway would pay for itself, 
all the signs point to the contrary. 

True, this first seaway bill calls for only 
$150 million. But that's to get Uncle Sam 
hooked to the project. Even that would not 
complete a 27-foot channel, and it is no 
secret that less. than 4 percent of United 
States-flag ships now afloat could usc a 27- 
foot channel. 

This means that as soon as Uncle Sam 
was committed to the seaway the ball would 
be started rolling to finish it. And the low- 
est estimates for a 35-foot channel run past 
the $2 billion mark—and nobody even pre- 
tends that the seaway would be self-liqui- 
dating on that basis. 

Instead, the seaway would then be shown 
up for what it is—a costly boondoggle. We 
are glad that Senators Martin and Durr are 
still fighting this waste of taxpayers’ funds. 

Some will say: What happens if we do not 
go in on the seaway project? The answer is 
that Canada has said she will go it alone. 
If that is what she wants to do, well and 
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. Bome will say, then, that she will 
charge tolls. Suppose she does. If United 
States ships pay them, the cost will be put 
where it belongs, and not on the back of 
the American taxpayer. 

So we suggest taking yet another look at 
this picture. Ask yourselves—and we ad- 
dress this especially to Members of Congress 
before they vote—whether at a time of econ- 
omy, and when a mere $8,400,000 has not yet 
been found to keep the Delaware River 
dredged—this country should saddle itself 
with a New Deal boondoggle which even the 
New Deal could not put over. 


Don’t Carve Up Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
prominent Alaskan has spoken up vig- 
orously against the proposal made re- 
cently by Governor Heintzleman, of 
Alaska, that only part of Alaska be 
granted statehood. This protest is but 
one of countless numbers from Alaskans 
who are overwhelmingly opposed to a 
plan which would deprive the State of 
Alaska of many areas rich in natural 
resources and would deny the enjoyment 
of full citizenship to so many deserving 
residents. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I should like to quote here a re- 
cent news release containing the views 
of Dr. Ernest N. Patty, president of the 
University of Alaska at College, a short 
distance from Fairbanks. Fairbanks 
and College are within the boundaries of 
the State as proposed, but Dr. Patty rec- 
ognizes, as does the vast majority of 
Alaskans, that the division suggested 
would be extremely harmful. The press 
release regarding Dr. Patty’s views 
follows: 3 

“Don't carve up Alaska as 2 compromise on 
statehood,” Dr. Ernest N. Patty, president of 
the University of Alaska, urged today. 

He added that these remote areas, such as 
the Alaska Peninsula and the drainage areas 
north and south of the Brocks Range in the 
Arctic, are our great potential areas for 
petroleum. 

The former dean of the University of 
Alaska School of Mines and noted mining 
engineer said there is good reason to expect 
the marine sediments which underlie these 
areas contain commercial oll sands, and, if 
this is true, they would enrich the proposed 
new State of Alaska, In the meantime they 
are sparsely settled and their administration 
by the State would not be expensive. 

President Patty said Senator BUTLER and 
his committee have written a practical and 
workable statehood bill. The Senate has 
just passed this bill by a substantial ma- 
jority, and if the House Members are as well 
informed there is no reason why they should 
not follow the Senate on this vital question. 

The authority added that “the 
Senate bill is generous to the proposed new 
State and sets- up proper safeguards. I have 
carefully studied the Senate bill and heartily 
endorse it. I am confident most Alaskans 
feel the same way.” 

March 16 the University of Alaska board 
of regents backed early statehood for Aluska 
and so Informed the Congress and President 
of the United States. 


1954 
The End of a Praiseworthy Judicial Career 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an article which recently appeared 
in the Hudson Dispatch, published in 
Union City, N. J., which relates to Hon- 
August Ziegener, whose eminent career 
as a judge in the State of New Jersey re- 
cently came to a close. 

Judge Ziegener was appointed district 
court judge by former Governor Larson. 
Later, in 1944, he was made a common 
please judge by former Governor Edge. 
After a new constitution took effect in 
New Jersey and the name of this tribunal 
was changed to “county court,” Judge 
Ziegener was reappointed by former 
Governor Driscoll on April 1, 1949. 

He occupied other public offices not of 
& judicial nature during his long career. 

Whether as judge or other public offi- 
cial or as a member of the bar in Hudson 
County, Judge Ziegener has always been 
highly respected and beloved not only by 
those with whom he was associated po- 
litically, but almost universally by those 
who were opposed to him as a member of 
the opposite party. He has been a presi- 
dent of the Hudson County Bar Associa- 
tion, as is related in the attached article. 
The regard and affection for Judge 
Ziegener has increased with the passing 
of the years and the lawyers who have 
appered before him—and they are le- 
gion—all regret that solely because of 
the years to which he has attained, he 
was not reappointed to the high judicial 
office which he has adorned by his in- 
tegrity, his learning and his humane- 
ness. 

The article follows: 

Some years ago an editorial appeared in 
these pages. It began, There is no mem- 
ber of the country bench more respected 
than Judge August Ziegener.” z 

The subject of that tribute will be step- 
ping down from his post as county court 
Judge today. A common pleas judge since 
1944 and county court judge since 1949, 
Judge Ziegener will be leaving the bench but 
not the practice of law. 

LAWYER 50 YEARS 

“Augue” Ziegener has been a lawyer for 
more that half a century. It has been a 
career filled with Interesting cases and varied 
appointments. But, like so many men who 
come to the end of one phase of their career, 
the 73-year-old jurist seemed reluctant to 
speak about things of the past when inter- 
viewed in his chambers yesterday. 

“It isn’t that I want to restrict you,” he 
explained to an interviewer. It's just that 
I can’t go into those things at this time. 
There are so many things that happened 
over those years they defy recall.” 

White-haired now but still steady-eyed 
and active, August Ziegener began his law 
career with his admittance to the State 
bar in June of 1901. He did not have to 
settle in Jersey City, his present home, 
since he had moved there at an early age 
from his birthplace in Hoboken. 

In 1928 his appointment to county and 
State organizations began when he was 
named chief deputy of bureau of elections. 
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Many years earlier he had served as a mem- 
ber of Jersey City Board of Health having 
been appointed to that post by Mayor Mark 
Pagan, 

FIRST NAMED B. LARSON 

On March 1 of the following year he was 
appointed district court judge by former 
Governor Morgan Larson. He served in that 
capacity until March 1, 1934, when he was 
succeeded by Jersey City Commilssioner 
Frank H. Eggers. 

Later in the same year he was appointed 
deputy superintendent of elections under 
John Ferguson, a post he held until July 
1940, when he was appointed counsel to the 
commissioner of registration. 

Two years later he was named a member 
of Hudson County Board of Taxation by 
former Gov. Charles Edison and served as 
president of that body. 

In 1944, Ziegener was made a common 
pleas judge by Gov. Walter E. Edge. The 
name of this office was later changed to 
county court judge and Ziegener was awarded 
reappointment by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll 
on April 1, 1949. 

Leaning back in the leather chair installed 
In his chambers at the courthouse, Ziegener 
tried to recall incidents from his career as 
trial Judge and defense attorney. 

“So many things, so many things,” he 
mused. “Why I defended more than 40 
persons accused of murder. Isn't that right, 
John?“ he asked John Barry, a court room 
sergeant at arms, for corroboration. 

LIFELONG REPUBLICAN 2 


“Then there were the political fights I've 
engaged in as a lifelong Republican,“ he con- 
tinued. The one that stands out in my mem- 
ory is that State Republican committee fight 
in 1938.” 

Zlegener explained that he and Mrs. Jennie 
C. Smith, of North Bergen, created a schism 
in the party by seeking to offset the party 
leadership of Charles F. Stoebling, then 
superintendent of elections. 

On the face of the returns, Stoebling and 
Mrs. Daisy Douglas were elected to the State 
committee by margins of close to 1,000 votes 
each. A recount, however, cut these margins 
to little more than 100 votes each and 
Zlegener and Mrs. Smith went to the cir- 
cuit court. Later Judge Thomas Brown 
nullified the election. 

“Oh, I've been in lots of fights,” he added. 
“I was a candidate for city commissioner in 
1921. I was on a fusion ticket with Walter 
Gorman, John Cahill, Arthur O'Toole and 
let's see—oh yes, George Vickers. They've 
all since passed away. 

HEADED HUDSON BAR UNIT 

Ziegener has also kept active in civic and 
social organizations throughout the county 
as the picture-filled walls of his chambers 
attest. In 1937, he was president of Hudson 
County Bar Association. That organization 
played host to him on the occasion of his 
50th year at the bar in 1951. 

He is also a member of Eagle Lodge, F. & 
A. M., a former president of Hudson County 
Past Masters’ Association, and a lifelong 
member of Scottish Rite, Valley of Jersey, 
He was coroneted as a 33d degree Mason in 
Chicago last year. 

He is particularly happy of the fact that 
he is the only honorary life member of Jersey 
City Lodge of Elks and that he drew up the 
articles of incorporation of Hudson County 
Press Club in 1927. 

He also mentions with pride the plaque 
honoring members of the bar who served in 
World War II which hangs in the rotunda 
of the courthouse. He was chairman of the 
committee which arranged for its installa- 
tion, 

Ziegener makes his home with his wife, 
the former Anna Brostelman, at 59 Reservoir 
Avenue. They have one child, a daughter, 
Miss Geraldine Ziegener, who is a nonprac- 
ticing attorney employed by National City 
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Bank of New York, A son, August, Jr., is 
deceased. 


The judge was asked if hé would pursue 
the same career again if he had the chance 
arid whether he would recommend it to the 
young men of this generation. It was a 
question he answered without hesitation. 

“The law is a wonderful profession,” he 
said. “I would recommend it without hesi- 
tation. And if I had to do it over again this 
is the job I would choose.” 

Judge Ziegener declared that as a lawyer 
and judge he has always followed the prin- 
ciples carved on the facade of Hudson Court- 
house, which reads “Justice seeks no praise 
and fears no blame,” and To delay Justice is 
to deny Justice.” 

The retiring jurist stated that he will con- 
tinue to abide by these principles during the 
remainder of his career in law and through- 
out the rest of his life, 


The Constitution—Dignity of Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
publicly congratulate a young man from 
my district, Bill Holton, 1841 Spring 
Avenue, Granite City, III., who has 
earned a 1-year scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as the reward for win- 
ning third place in the annual oration 
contest conducted by the American 
Legion in Illinois. 

This contest is supervised by the 
Americanism commission of the Legion. 
Contestants must speak on the Constitu- 
tion, or on a subject which has a bearing 
upon this great document. This year’s 
contest was conducted at the Freeport 
High School on March 19. More than 
25,000 students competed. Each con- 
testant spoke from 10 to 12 minutes from 
his prepared remarks, and then from 4 
to 6 minutes extemporaneously. The 
contestants were not informed of the 
extemporaneous feature until just 6 min- 
utes before they were scheduled to speak, 

f include Bill Holton’s splendid speech, 
which shows a most mature approach to 
the real meaning of our way of life, asa 
part of my remarks: 

Tue CONSTITUTION—THE Dicnrry or Maw 

(By Bill Holton) i 

Near one of our most modern villages there 
stood a house. There was something about 
the house that made it antique and remi- 
niscent of a bygone era. Its dark roof and its 
gray drab shingles gave a look that bordered 
on the sinister and it filled everyone with 
an irrepressible feeling of gloom and dismay. 
There was nothing radiant or beautiful 
about its black ebony shutters, nor could 
anything be said for the gray wood on the 
pillars that upheld its porch. Several of the 
citizens of that community wished to de- 
stroy this eyesore because it was a disgrace 
to the community. But there were others 
who wished to keep the house; for although 
antique tp them, it represented a symbol. 
It was a symbol of all their dreams and 
desires. Thus one day several citizens de- 
cided to destroy the house, and so it was 
torn down. But those who wished to keep 
the house set about with hammer and nails 
and rebuilt the house piece by piece. Once 
again it radiated its irrepressible gloom. 
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Just as some of those citizens refused to 
remove the ugly blot from their community, 
so some of the citizens of our great country 
are hoping and praying that the Justices 
of our Supreme Court will find that segrega- 
tion in the public schools of America is 
constitutional, This issue revolved around 
the fourteenth amendment to our Consti- 
tution and is to be decided before the 
Supreme Court. The Court's final decision 
will affect 20 States and the District of 
Columbia where segregation is now prac- 
ticed. 

Prejudice is not new to our Nation. The 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 had its 
own form of prejudice. That is, our found- 
ing fathers greatly mistrusted the common 
man. Now true, there were such men as the 
Washingtons, the Franklins, and the Madi- 
sons who had great confidence in the common 
man. But there were also the Roger Sher- 
mans who said that “The people should have 
as little to do as may be about the Govern- 
ment,” and the John Jays who stated that 
“Those who own the country ought to gov- 
ern it.“ They were all for Republican form 
of government and of necessity adopted the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. But they 
had no great confidence in the political ca- 
pacity of the common man, and they feared 
that the tyranny of the majority might be as 
oppressors as in the rule of kings. 

Thus in constructing our Federal Consti- 
tution our Founding Fathers were imminent- 
ly successful in finding many ingenious de- 
vices for moderating and delaying the will 
of the people. For example, the Senators of 
the United States Congress were not to be 
elected by the people, but rather by State 
legislatures. The Members of the House of 
Representatives were to be chosen by the 
qualified voters in the States. Since the 
State legislatures set the voting standards 
and the legislatures were controlled by the 
aristocrats, they loaded the dice in favor of 
the aristocracy. Similarly, the President was 
not to be chosen by the people, but by a 
“college of electors” which in turn were to 
be chosen by State legislatures. 

Only with the passing of time did the idea 
of popular sovereignty come into Its own. 
Only in time did the barriers which our 
Founding Fathers constructed crumble with 
the passing of such measures as the 17th 
and 19th amendments providing for popular 
election of Senators and woman suffrage. 
All these measures were brought about by 
the passing of time, and this fact should be 
kept in mind. Yes, my friends, our Found- 
ing Fathers were human. In the Constitu- 
tional Convention there was much debate 
from May to September 1787. There was di- 
verse opinions. The situation was a healthy 
one, and the opinions of all were reflected in 
the final document of our Constitution. As 
the years went by that document took on 
mew meaning and gave a greater dignity to 
man. Now once again our Constitution is 
to be interpreted and its interpretation will 
give a greater dignity to man. 

The issue of segregation is a crucial one. 
Statistics, the fact and figures, seem to prove 
that segregation has failed to provide the 
Negro with an adequate education. The 
United States Bureau of Census tells that 
only 1 out of every 2 Negroes will go as 
far as the fifth grade. Only 1 out of every 
3 will reach the eighth grade, and only 1 
Negro child out of every 10 will graduate 
from high school. South Carolina, a typical 
southern State, spends $154 yearly, educat- 
ing each white child, but only $79 are spent 
on each Negro. Thus, we see that by a set 
of facts and figures we can condemn segre- 
gation. 

But prejudice is not based on fact; rather, 
it is based on personal belief motivated by 
the forces of greed and self-gain. It is ugly, 
foul, and hate-breeding. It ignores the facts 
in the light of personal beliefs, and you can- 
not destroy prejudice by a mere set of facts 
and figures. Thus, when we try to break 
down the barrier of segregation, we run into 
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statements such as that of Georgia's Gov. 
Herman Talmadge who warned of strife and 
bloodshed, if race mixing were forced in the 
South. South Carolina’s Gov. James Byrnes 
has declared, “Should the Supreme Court 
decide against our case, we will face a seri- 
ous problem. Of only one thing can we be 
certain. South Carolina will not now or 
for years to come mix white and colored 
children in its schools.“ 

Thus we see that we can tear down the 
barrier of segregation, just as those citizens 
tore down the house, but we cannot destroy 
the hate or the prejudice that accompanies 
it. For those who favor segregation, like 
those who rebuilt the house, will rebuild the 
barrier of segregation. For example, the 
Governors of four States have threatened to 
close the public schooling system if the Su- 
preme Court rules against them. Gerry- 
mandering of schoo! districts is also talked 
of. Thus we see that the barriers of segre- 
gation can be rebuilt. 

How, then, can we destroy this prejudice? 
We must leave this prejudice to be destroyed 
as only prejudice can be destroyed, by the 
passing of time. For as only in time did 
mistrust for the common man disappear, 
so time will destroy the prejudice against 
the Negro. Only in time can the forces of 
enlightenment and education eat away the 
barrier of prejudice. : 

In the meantime, the Negro in waging a 
brilliant court battle is beginning to get 
some results. South Carolina has author- 
ized a $176 million outlay for the building 
of new schools. Negroes will get two-thirds 
of this. Mississippi is spending $100 
million to bring the Negro schooling system 
up to par. Virginia has launched a 4-year 
program totaling $756 million. Georgia be- 
gan in 1951 a bond-issuing campaign total- 
ing $140 million. North Carolina has voted 
850 million to supplement local school con- 
struction funds, and is considering another 
$50 million. At last southerners are waking 
up to the fact that the Negro needs ade- 
quate education. 

Therefore, when the Supreme Court 
reaches a final decision it will indeed be a 
momentous one. If segregation ts abolished, 
we might see the fiery cross burn again and 
the white camellia would bloom afresh. To 
tell those who favor segregation that it 
should be abolished would be comparable to 
telling our Founding Fathers that the back- 
woods men in coonskin caps were capable of 
running our Government. No; we must 
leave it to time to eat away the barrier of 
prejudice. Only then can the 14th amend- 
ment take on its full meaning. Only then 
can America be called a land of equal op- 
portunity for all. 

The citizens of that nearby community 
let the house stand. Within a matter of 
years it fell. The forces of nature, the wind 
and rain, had shorn away its shingled body, 
and the armies of termites had eaten away 
its wooden heart, Just as those citizens let 
the house stand, so we must expose this 
prejudice to the forces of time, and bit by 
bit it will be eaten away. Then our Con- 
stitution will take on a new and greater 
meaning, and in a deeper sense shall pro- 
mote the dignity of man. 


The Decision for a Lifetime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the article entitled 
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“The Decision for a Lifetime,” prepared 
by Barbara Votaw, of Tucson, Ariz., for 
the American Legion national oratorical 
contest, Upon presentation, it was so 
well received that I felt it should be made 
available to others to read. 
The article follows: 
Tue DECISION FOR A LIFETIME 


Today I would like to tell you a story of 
men—two groups of men in fact. One group 
numbers a happy, determined, proud 21,774. 
The other group, a pitiful, destitute, lonely 
21. Remember these figures, because they 
represent more vividly than the voices of 
thousands of speakers, the basic differences 
between communism and democracy, 

The first group were the men who served 
in the armies of North Korea and Red China, 
During these years they lived under the Com- 
munist regime. They had been indoctri- 
nated to the evils of democracy, the cruelty 
of the Wall Street warmongers, and general 
coming collapse of democracy. For years 
they had been trained and equipped and 
prepared for the coming clash between the 
two philosophies, And yet, when the oppor- 
tunity came to these men, even after the 
most brief contact with our way of life, even 
with the din of Communist propaganda ring- 
ing in their ears, even with the threats of 
reprisals, of torture, or of death, these 21,000 
men chose to cast off their yoke of slavery 
and to stand erect as freemen. This is the 
story then of those 21,000 men who only 
50 days ago vigorously denounced their for- 
mer way of life and eagerly accepted our 
democratic system. 

But what of the other group, this pitiful 
band of twenty-one? They too chose a new 
way of life, for they were 21 American sol- 
diers who rejected the Government of the 
United States and joined hands with the 
Communist forces. These were the men 
who renounced the country in which they 
were born, the land in which they were 
ralsed. ` 

The consequences of their decision bore 
bitter fruit on January 28 of this year. On 
that day these 21 men left our free world 
to make their way into an entirely different 
way of life, screened from us forever by its 
curtain of prison-like iron. 

If by some miracle we could talk to these 
men, as they exist behind this barrier, what 
would we say? 

I. for one, would choose to remind them of 
those things which they have lost. I would 
request each man to compare carefully the 
life he led in America with his existence 
now, under communism. I would say, “Are 
you still able to go to a public hall on a Fri- 
day afternoon, lean back in your seat, and 
listen to a discussion of national and cur- 
rent affairs? On election days, is your bal- 
lot influenced by a threat of bullets? Do 
you ever enjoy a quiet evening by a warm 
hearth reading any book you choose, or do 
you only spend your nights reading the 
Communist manifesto in the shadows of 
the Kremlin? Remember the spread of pub- 
lications on the newsstand, stacks of maga- 
gines, newspapers, and comics? How many 
newspapers can you read besides Pravda? Do 
you still go to church on Sunday mornings 
and have the opportunity to worship any 
god you please? Have you thought of the 
the future a child born to you would face? 

“America, though, is more than a Nation 
with free religion, press, and speech. Think 
of all the other things you have given up- 
Instead of holding a hot dog in your hands 
and watching the Dodgers try again in the 
Series, what will you be doing? Has Malen- 
kov's picture replaced that of Marilyn Mon- 
roe? Can you top off a hamburger snack 
with some apple ple at a drive-in? 

“Yes, I would say that you have turned 
your back on the entire way of life of a frec- 
man, Are you certain now that the de- 
— you made 50 days ago was the right 
one 
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And then I would haye nothing more to 
Say to them. I, myself, am thankful to be 
here today and to be able to enjoy the rights 
and freedoms our Government assures us as 
American citizens. 

It's pretty easy to get up in front of a 
Stoup like this and discuss the rights and 
freedoms we Americans can enjoy. It's 
Pretty easy to get up and say, “I have a right 
to speak my mind, I have a right to assem- 
ble, I have a right, I have a right.“ We have 
heard hundreds of these speeches, all of 
them good, all of them sincere. However, 
While we have heard many speeches on the 
Tight of free speech, how many have we 
heard on the responsibility of free speech? 
Although we have heard many speeches on 
the right to assemble, how many speeches 

ve we heard on the responsibility to 
assemble? 

Yes, the cold, hard, cruel fact is that too 
many of us are concerned with our rights 
as American citizens but find distasteful 
any discussion of our duties as American 
Citizens. So my plea today is for us to ac- 
Cept the responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. That responsibilities are not 
light, they are not easy. But if we shirk 
them, if we turn our back and let the other 
fellow carry our load, as sure as day follows 
Hight, our rights and our freedoms will dis- 
appear and democracy will succumb either 
to internal forces or external aggression. 

What then can be done to avold this 
threat? First should be our determination 
to be well informed and participating citi- 
Zens. What will this require? It will re- 
quire us to be as educated as possible. We 
must study our history and our Constitution. 
We must keep abreast of current problems 
facing our world, our Nation, and our com- 
munity. We must learn to distinguish 
Propaganda from fact and be ready con- 
Stantly to detect the big lie of men such 
as Adolf Hitler. And finally, as enlightened 
and participating citizens, we must of neces- 
sity, assume our share of the responsibility 
of choosing our officials. In my community, 
6 weeks ago, in the primary election for 
Councilmen, a magnificent 7 percent of the 
Tegistered voters came to the polls. If ever 
we Americans would realize that voting is a 
Tesponsibility, as well as a privilege, on that 
day, the threat of government by pressure, 
Corruption, or collusion will disappear. 

However, as Americans, we have not only 
Ourselves to consider, You may now have 
à family. Iam now a part of a family. Our 
younger brother or sister, a nephew, or a 
granddaughter, or a child of your own, how 
are they to learn of being a citizen? The 
family itself is the institution that teaches 
a child security and responsibility. If this 
is not learned the young person may never 
find the enjoyment of knowing that he or 
She is a part of a people working together. 

From a child's birth it is a citizen of this 
country. These new-born babies must grow 
up knowing a loyalty to their country. 
They must be given an education which de- 
velops their mnds to their fullest capacity. 
They must learn to keep their minds open 
and to be honest with themselves. This is 
Our responsibility. Thus we can assure a 
new, but secure generation of good citizens 
tor our country. 

By now it should be obvious that being a 
Citizen in a democracy is not an easy job. 
But it is the most important job each of us 
Will ever have. Democracy is a kind of a 
Wheel. And each of us are spokes in that 
wheel. The failure of any one of us to 
Shoulder his share in keeping this wheel 
moving weakens the efforts of all Americans 
&nd democracy itself. How much easier it 
ls to live as those 21 men will live—men 
Who under communism will be told what to 
read, told what to listen to, told what to 
think. As for me, I chose to shoulder my 
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share in democracy and rather than turn 
my back on the country of my birth, I pledge, 
and I ask you join with me in pledging, 
that this Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from this earth. 


Break Milk Market Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wisconsin Agriculturalist and 
Farmer magazine: 

Break MLK Marker MONOPOLIES 
THE PROBLEM 


Wisconsin milk was very popular during, 
and for some years after, World War TI. “We 
want milk,” was the cry of cities in the East 
and South, 

So the milk transports roared through 
the night, carrying the precious milk cargo 
to distant points. Everybody was happy. 
They needed the milk and Wisconsin plants 
made good money selling to them. 

And those prices were good. In fact, those 
class I prices are still mighty high. But Wis- 
consin gets a pretty small slice of the busi- 
ness. 

The reason is that local health ordinances 
act to keep milk out from the Midwest. 
And Federal orders have the same effect. 

Take the health ordinances. One city 
says that no milk may be sold except from 
farms inspected by local milk inspectors. 
And the inspectors are prohibited from work- 
ing more than 40 miles from city hall. 

Local health ordinances are used in dozens 
of ways to keep out milk from Midwest areas. 
Monopoly is the result. 

What about marketing agreements? They 
have kept class I fluid prices too high. The 
result has been to increase milk output in 
city milkshed areas, 

Last year there were 49 Federal market 
agreements in force. And 44 percent of the 
milk coming Into these markets was surplus. 
Excess that could not be sold as fluid milk. 

That's the problem: milksheds building 
up huge surpluses because of monopoly 
prices; distant producers forced out of those 
same markets. 


THE SOLUTION 


The Andresen bill will clean up the sorry 
milk-marketing mess. It strikes at the root 
of the problem, 

The United States Public Health Service 
would set up uniform sanitation standards. 
These would take the place of the hodge- 
podge of loca] milk regulations. Notice sec- 
tion (b) below. 

Section (c) of bill 8368 has the teeth. It 
would wipe out all Federal market orders 
where local restrictions prevent the free 
movement of approved milk. 

The bill is short, simple and would be bru- 
tally effective in wiping out milk monopolies 
in the eastern and southern cities where 
they now exist. 

TIME TO FIGHT 

Bill 8368 will have a tough time. Dairy- 
men in the East and South will fight it tooth 
and nail. So will many cities where a small 
clique wants to stay in control of things. 
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Every last farmer in the Midwest should 
back the bill, He must demand a fair break 
in selling his products, There should be no 
trade barriers in the United States. 

There may be internal warfare between 
dairy groups. We had hoped to avoid that, 
But the Midwest may need to appeal to city 
consumers for help. 

In the long run the passage of bill 8368 
may be much more important than the pres- 
ent fight over lower or higher Government 
supports for milk. 

Self help starts with free markets. 


The Statehood Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp an editorial from the April 5, 
1954, issue of the Los Angeles Daily News 
in support of immediate statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. The editorial 
follows: 

STATEHOOD Far From REALITY 

Only the most vigorous kind of action by 
President Eisenhower can force the House to 
follow the Senate in approving statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska and thus assure passage 
of the legislation in this session of Con- 
gress. It would be a great pity if the Presi- 
dent permitted party politics to stand be- 
tween him and political justice. 

The President's original recommendation 
was for Hawaiian statehood only, but a group 
of Democrats in the Senate put up a 
courageous and successful fight against poli- 
tics in both parties to win approval for 
Alaskan statehood, too, 

Republican leaders in the House are op- 
posed to Alaskan statehood on the presump- 
tion that its elected Federal Representatives 
will be Democrats, whereas Hawali will elect 
Republicans. 

This is shabby politics indeed, especially 
since it overlooks the real political fact that 
the Republicans would still be the only un- 
mediate political beneficiaries if statehood 
were granted to both Territories. 

This arises from the fact that Hawalli, 
which adopted a constitution in 1950 in 
anticipation of statehood, would be able to 
elect its 2 Senators and 2 Representatives 
this fall for service in the next Congress. 

Since a constitution already has been 
adopted, congressional approval—prerequi- 
site for full statehood—could quickly be 
granted, assuring a Republican advantage if 
it is assumed Hawaii will send Republicans 
to Congress. 

The Democrats in the Senate were entirely 
selfiess in seeking Alaskan statehood, since 
Alaska has not yet drafted a constitution. 
To do this Alaska must elect delegates to a 
constitutional convention, draft the docu- 
ment, ratify it by referendum, and submit it 
to Congress, 

With this as a prerequisite for full state- 
hood, Alaska could not send a delegation to 
Congress before 1956—and then at the earli- 
est—even though the Congress were to ap- 
prove statehood legislation at this time. 

In view of this, the House should join the 
Senate in conferring upon the Territories the 
approval of statehood, for the gain to democ- 
racy and the strengthening of our security 
should be the only considerations, not the 
petty political speculation over how the po- 
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ple of Hawaii and Alaska will vote once they 
become our fellow and equal citizens, 

We hope that President Eisenhower will 
have the vision to see that it would be one 
of the most notable achievements of his ad- 
ministration if two more proud stars were 
added to the American flag which has been 
so long and so faithfully served by the people 
of both Territories. 


Defense Department Catalog Program 
Lags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include herewith a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Roger M. Kyes, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, written by 
Paul L. Monahan, concerning the cata- 
loging program of the Department of 
Defense. During the early years of my 
service in Congress I was a member of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee and 
at that time became somewhat familiar 
with the cataloging problem. Ever since 
leaving that committee I have had an 
active interest and have followed care- 
fully developments in hearings and legis- 
lation. I would observe that few im- 
portant problems of Government have 
been the subject of so much attention 
and so much expenditure with such a 
minimum of achievement. 

During the previous administration 
this program became mired down because 
of indecision, lack of authority and in- 
adequate planning, repeated conferences, 
discussions and hearings at which Mem- 
bers of Congress were assured that real 
progress was being made. The Military 
Establishment has been long on its assur- 
ances and short on accomplishments in 
connection with the cataloging program. 

There is no indication that the cata- 
loging program has been gotten out of 
its rut. This is an unfortunate fact in 
connection with a problem which prop- 
erly solved would result in savings run- 
ning into several billion dollars annually 
and at the same time produce substantial 
efficiencies and enhance the effectiveness 
of our armed services. 

The following letter points up some of 
the glaring deficiencies as of this date. 
The Congress by legislation laid down a 
specific program to be executed by the 
Defense Department. The explicit 
terms and directives of this law in several 
instances are being distorted or utterly 
ignored. 

The time has arrived when those in the 
position of responsibility for this pro- 
gram discontinue taking these reassur- 
ances of those under them in the working 
level and dig deeply into the administra- 
tive operation and produce some results. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Marek 26, 1954. 
Hon. Rocer M. KYES, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kyes: On January 9 I addressed 

& letter to you in connection with the op- 
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eration of the programs under the Catalog- 
ing and Standardization Act of 1952. On 
February 4 a reply was made by Assistant 
Secretary C. S. Thomas who suggested that 
I read the transcript of the hearings heid 
recently by Congressman R. WALTER RIEHL- 
MAN, inferring that I would find that satis- 
factory progress is being made. 

Again I am calling your attention to this 
matter because it is obvious from reading 
the transcript mentioned above that the pro- 
visions of Public Law 436, the Cataloging and 
Standardization Act, are being ignored and, 


- by his own testimony, it is apparent that 


Mr. Thomas does not understand what is 
taking place. 

According to the recent astonishing testi- 
mony of those responsible for the catalog- 
ing program, only 120,000 items have been 
identified with approved descriptions and 
another lot of 410,000 Items have been identi- 
ged in what is called Operation Desperate, 
the Cross Reference Project; 710,000 other 
item descriptions on hand are to be either 
revised or canceled. In 1951 at a previous 
hearing before the Holifield subcommittee, 
Adm. Morton L. Ring testified that: “As of 
May 18, 1951, 1,286,369 item identifications 
had been submitted to the Munitions Board 


‘Cataloging Agency * * *.” In February 1952 


Admiral Ring, in testimony before the Hébert 
subcommittee, stated that: “By June 1952, 
or 6 months earlier, we will have identified 
2% million items.” Now, according to Mr. 
Thomas and his assistants, it is estimated 
that about 2 million items will be identified 
by 1956, and that it will be 1960 before these 
new numbers are used on all Defense De- 
partment supplies. Since the standardiza- 
tion of supplies is not being accomplished 
at the same time as cataloging (although it 
could be), many of the item descriptions 
and numbers will necessarily have to be 
changed at a later date when an effective 
standardization program is developed. 

It appears from the above that certainly 
no progress has been made. It is difficult to 
understand the complacency of those respon- 
sible, especially in view of the fact that the 
operation was transferred to the Defense De- 
partment over 7 years ago and that up to 
1952 it had cost the military departments 
more than $100 million. This, it will be 
remembered, is the program which is sup- 
posed to save from four to five billion dollars 
annually. 

In spite of the concurrences of the 
from industry who were brought in to study 
these programs, it is quite evident that some- 
thing is basically wrong with both the meth- 
ods employed as well as the administration 
of the programs. In the first place, it ap- 
pears as though operations are conducted in 
a manner that will please each of the nearly 
independent bureaus and services. This is 
especially true in the defunct standardiza- 
tion program and is also very evident in the 
plans for conversion in the cataloging pro- 
gram. It is further evidenced by the com- 
pilation of duplicating spare-parts catalogs 
for the same end items by the various 
agencies. i 

Evidently the Congress is not aware of the 
fact that Public Law 436 is being ignored 
in two important respects which nullify this 
mandate. In the first place, the law, in 
section 4a, requires the compilation of cata- 
logs and not 5-by-8-inch cards for each item. 
Congress, in this section of the bill, recog- 
nized that only catalogs would bring simi- 
lar items together in a single listing which 
would point out where standardization could 
be accomplished ‘and that only catalogs 
would prevent each bureau and service from 
having items varied just enough from each 
other to prevent consolidated purchasing 
and cross servicing which insures the con- 
tinuation of the 14 separate supply systems 
within the Military Establishment. Sec- 
ondly, this same section of the law sets up 
a standard for a minimum item description 
which means what it says. Some people 
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in the Pentagon tried to get this section 
of the bill changed while it was under con- 
sideration by the Congress and both the 
House and Senate refused to alter it. Since 
then the catalog people have succeeded in 
obtaining an incorrect interpretation that 
performance data was ridiculous and should 
not be required. They cited a can of peas 
and a hammer as examples of items for 
which performance data would be absurd 
and knowingly hid the obvious fact from 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services that the item name fre- 
quently conveys in itself “performance data” 
making it unnecessary where it does for any 
additional information of this particular na- 
ture. It was intended that performance 
data would describe, where necessary, rat- 
ings such as speed, power, capacity, etc. 
where such performance data marks the dif- 
ference between otherwise similar items. 

Throughout the testimony great stress is 
given by each of those testifying before Mr. 
Riehlman’s committee to the necessity for 
distributing each item description on a sep- 
arate 5-by-8-inch card instead of in catalogs. 
Those testifying state that in catalog form 
a given service would have spread before 
it items in which they had no interest. This 
would be true only if those compiling the 
catalogs developed them that way. There is 
no reason, for instance, for a single catalog 
containing all military uniforms; separate 
ones could very easily be prepared for the 
outer clothing of each service. On the other 
hand, a single document covering all under- 
clothing, which should contain many com- 
mon items, could be utilized to considerable 
advantage. 

A final argument in favor of single-cata- 
log documents, as required by law, is un- 
wittingly contained in Colonel DeLucas' tes- 
timony in which he says: “The way this 
world is going and the way weapons are 
coming out, we find that the employment 
of weapons is a joint operation and if you 
are going to integrate combat missions or 
theaters we better have logistics systems that 
are compatible, that can be coordinated or 
joined as needed, responsive to mutual sup- 
port, and merged with the national econ- 
omy.” 

Again, Mr. Kyes, I urge you to look into 
th matter personally or obtain the services 
of some capable management experts who 
will not be misled by those now in charge. 
The potential savings in money and men’s 
lives are too great to let these programs fall 
short of their goals. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL L. MONAHAN. 


Florida Forest Service Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a very inter- 
esting forestry bulletin which has been 
prepared by the industrial department of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. This 
great railroad company serves the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida, the district that I have the hon- 
or to represent. One of the fine public 
services of this railroad has been to pro- 
mote the conservation of our forestry 
resources. 

On January 22 of this year the Sea- 
board sponsored a forestry demonstra- 
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tion at Starke, in Bradford County, Fla., 
which is in my district. ‘There were 
Many hundreds of farmers present at 
this meeting, and there were others in 
responsible places of leadership in the 
State who were present to note some of 
the modern methods of forestry manage- 
ment. I should like to pay special trib- 
ute to Mr. Warren T. White, assistant 
Vice president of the Seaboard, who is in 
charge of the industrial department, and 
is particularly concerned with the for- 
estry conservation program, and to his 
able assistant, Mr. Robert N. Hoskins, 
industrial forester of the Seaboard, who 
organized the great program that I per- 
sonally enjoyed on January 22 of this 
year. 

Listed below are the Florida Forest 
Service facts which appeared in the for- 
estry bulletin: 

Fiorina Forest SERVICE Pacts 


Forestry is a big business enterprise for 
Floridians. This vast industry ranks second 
only to tourism as the State's biggest source 
of income, now bringing in more than $310 
Million annually, Over 60 percent of Flor- 
ida's land acreage—23 million acres—is for- 
est land. Several hundred thousand workers 
and their families depend on the woods for 
their living. Thousands and thousands of 
tourists enjoy the hunting and fishing pro- 
vided by the conservative use of the State's 
woodlands. 

There are 788 wood-using plants depend- 
ent upon Florida's 23 million acres of com- 
mercial timberland for a source of raw mate- 
rial. Latest figures (1951) show this use of 
Florida's forests by the wood-using indus- 
tries: 592,779,000 board-feet went to 684 saw- 
mills, 78,741,000 board-feet went to 33 veneer 
Plants, 1,446,100 cords went to 8 pulp mills, 
1,710,000 posts were manufactured, 1,179,000 
ties went for railroad tracks, 402,900 cords for 
fuel wood, 514,600 pieces were used for piling, 
14 million trees were Worked for gum naval 
stores, 25,500 cords were used for cooperage, 
and 21,600 cords for miscellaneous purposes. 

The potentialities of this important in- 
dustry could easily be doubled or tripled 
through adequate protection and reason- 
able forest management practices. 

The Florida Forest Service was organized 
in 1928 and its organized forest fire-pro- 
tection program has kept pace with the 
steady demand for forest products. In the 
Past 5 years the amount of land under pro- 
tection has doubled and now covers almost 
14 million acres of the State’s 20 million 
acres of privately owned timberland. 

More than 150 lookout towers are located 
over timberland under protection. Supple- 
menting tower fire detection, the Florida 
Forest Service owns and operates 2 air- 
planes and has under contract 7 others for 
aerial patrol of Florida woodlands on hazard- 
ous day. Tower and plane fire detection are 
closely linked to a fleet of modern fire- 
fighting equipment by an efficient two-way 
radio communications system. 

Statistics accurately illustrate the con- 
trast between protected and unprotected 
timberland. For the past several years less 
than 2 percent of the timberland under 
protection has been damaged by fire; but 
more than 50 percent of the timberland 
not under protection is burned over each 
year. Six million acres of timberland re- 
main unprotected In Florida. 

The constant drain on Florida's woodlands 
by wood-using industries demanding raw 
material requires full utilization of all wood- 
land acreage.. Before this can come about, 
3.500.000 acres of barren or understocked 
acres need to be planted. To help achieve 
this objective the Florida Forest Service 
Operates 2 pine-seedling nurseries, 1 at 
Olustee, near Lake City, and the other at 
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Munson, near Pensacola, producing seedlings 
at cost for landowners, The combined pro- 
duction of the 2 nurseries this year is 50 
million seedling; however, the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply by a large margin. Several 
industries have nurseries of their own, pro- 
ducing seedlings of their own needs and for 
free distribution to landowners. These 
nurseries produced last planting season 25 
million seedlings. 

Florida's up-and-coming forestry program 
is making great strides in forestry research. 
The last legislature voted the record amount 
of $2,376,000 for the operation of the Florida 
Forest Service for the next 2 years, $100,000 
of which was set aside for forestry research. 
Florida is the only State making a direct 
appropriation for research to be carried on 
by the United States Forest Service, with two 
forestry research projects now in operation. 

The Chipola Experimental Forest was al- 
lotted $20,000 annually for research, which 
in the years to come should mean the elimi- 
nation of about 3 million acres of worthless 
scrub oak replaced with valuable pine. 

Research on the development of the super 
pine tree and improved gum farming methods 
is being conducted at the United States For- 
est Service Experimental Station at Olustee. 
The State legislature appropriated $30,000 
annually to help finance this work and spec- 
ified that some of the money would be used 
to finance experimental work in south 
Florida. 

The backbone of Florida’s forests Is the 
versatile pine tree. Tremendous possibilities 
are also forecast for various tropical trees, 
such as African mahogany and native ma- 
hogany, which has almost disappeared from 
the Florida Keys. These and others are be- 
ing experimented with in the South Florida 
Tropical Forestry project. Trees imported 
from all over the world are being tested in 
an effort to find tropical timber trees that 
will thrive in South Florida's climate. 

Florida has three State forests—Black- 
water River State Forest, Pine Log State For- 
est, and Cary State Forest, which total almost 
200,000 acres of timberland operated under 
model forest management practices. Black- 
water River, through annual selective timber 
cutting sales, is now on self-sustaining basis, 
paying all its operational expenses. Pine Log 
and Cary are being bullt up to the same level. 
In the years to come these State forests will 
be on a firm money-making basis for Florida, 

A farm forestry program is operated by the 
Florida Forest Service to help woodland own- 
ers to manage and operate on a continual 
basis and realize good profits from their tim- 
berland. Under this program trained for- 
esters are available to any landowner upon 
request for 3 days’ advice and assistance in 
marking, estimating, and marketing timber, 
seedling planting, forest fire control, and gum 
farming. 

Woodland owners of tomorrow are receiving 
a sound education in forestry at the Florida 
Forest Service’s annual Forestry Training 
Camp held each summer at Camp O'Leno 
State Park near High Springs, which is 
the oldest of its type in the United States. 
Several hundred Future Farmers of America, 
selected for their interests and accomplish- 
ments in forestry, receive practical instruc- 
tion in the latest forestry methods, ranging 
from courses in fire fighting, gum farming, 
marking, estimating, and marketing timber, 
forest insects and diseases to tree identifica- 
tion. 

Reducing the great damage done by wild- 
fires can be accomplished only by a public 
well informed of the danger and waste from 
forest fires. To reduce wildfire occurrence, 
the Florida Forest Service conducts an un- 
ceasing forest fire prevention campaign. 
Movies, forestry demonstrations, news, and 
feature stories, magazine articles, radio pro- 
grams, spot announcements, and speeches are 
all geared toward the common goal of making 
Floridians aware of the vital role forestry 
plays in Florida’s economy. 
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Kurusu’s Death: Footnote to History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled ““Kurusu’s Death: Footnote to His- 
tory,” which appeared in the April 9, 
1954, issue of the Courier-Journal of 
Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Kurvusv's DEATH: FOOTNOTE To HISTORY 

The death of Saburo Kurusu just 2 days 
before the Philippines observe this 12th an- 
niversary of the fall of Bataan as a national 
holiday is a timely reminder of two things. 
One is the historic idiocy of those Roosevelt 
haters who still, like retired Rear Admiral 
Theobald and Columnist David Lawrence, 
cherish the claim that F. D. R. practically 
invited the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The other is the fact that the Filipinos and 
the other peoples of Asia, contrary to Mr, 
Kurusu's claim, never welcomed Japan's 
proposed hegemony over them—a hegemony 
blocked only by American interference—but 
instead fought to the end against it. 

Mr. Kurusu, it will be remembered, was the 
Japanese peace envoy who arrived in Wash- 
ington on November 15, 1941, as the historic 
screen for plans already made by the Japa- 
nese Navy to attack Pearl Harbor. An able 
envoy, well know and well liked in this coun- 
try, he claimed until his dying day that he 
had no advance knowledge of the sneak at- 
tack, that he was only doing his diplomatic 
best to avert the onrushing war. 

This could be perfectly true; there was no 
need and probably no inclination on the part 
of Japan's war lords to brief their diplomats 
on their war plans. But it was also true 
that on the day Mr. Kurusu arrived in Wash- 
ington the Japanese Diet held a crisis meet- 
ing, and that the Japanese press jingoistical- 
ly implored the Government to live up to Its 
title of war cabinet. 

It was also true that Mr. Kurusu brought 
to Washington not a plan for peace but a 
proposal that the United States stage a Far 
East Munich. Japan already had huge armies 
in China and Indochina. The Diet had been 
convened to sanction an all-out attack on 
Thailand, on Burma, on Siberia, on Singa- 
pore, on the Dutch East Indies, or, as press 
dispatches of the time related, wherever it 
was decided to strike. Mr Kurusu’s job was 
to get the green light from the United States, 
to offer us peace only if we abandoned our 
treaty rights and interests in the Orient, 
sold China and the rest of Asia down the 
river, and, in addition, agreed to furnish the 
Japanese with the raw materials necessary 
for the conduct of such a great war. 

The answer was, and had to be, “No.” 
When all this became obvious as early as No- 
vember 25, Washington put all our forces in 
the Pacific on a war alert. What happened 
after that is history: The United States, with 
its allies, defeated the attempt of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo axis to conquer the world, 
There may be some Americans so blinded 
with undying hatred for the late F. D. R. that 
they would have welcomed such a conquest, 
with the United States appeasing the con- 
querors instead of defeating them, But we 
doubt it. 

In 1942, after his return to Japan, Mr, 
Kurusu sought to exonerate Japan of any 
responsibility for the confilct. His major 
premise was that the United States had 
failed to recognize the hand of manifest 
destiny in Asia, whose peoples, he claimed, 
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had reacted with sympathetic approval to 
Japan's plans for a protective hegemony over 
wem. At the time he spoke the Chinese 
had been shedding their blood for more than 
5 years in a valiant effort to register their 
disapproval, and thousands of Filipinos had 
helped a handful of Americans make Bataan 
a symbol of valor. In Indochina, too, it is 
worth recalling, the appeasing surrender of 
the Vichyite French to Japan's demands had 
sparked a native anti-Japanese uprising that 
was to furnish the nucleus, from 1946 to 
1954, of the anti-French independence move- 
ment so quickly bandwagoned by the Com- 
munists. 

The Filipinos, celebrating Bataan Day in 
commemoration of the dark but glorious days 
when American and Filipino soldiers fought 
shoulder to shoulder, claim that they fought 
for freedom and democracy. Mr. Kurusu 
and other rewriters of history to the con- 
trary, we think the Filipinos are dead right. 


Public Housing in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mrs, BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of April 8, 1954, entitled 
“Public Housing in Danger”: 

PUBLIC HOUSING IN DANGER 

The 4-year public housing program which 
the Eisenhower administration had de- 
scribed as vital to urban redevelopment and 
the public welfare has been overwhelmingly 
rejected by the House of Representatives, 
On a Democratically sponsored motion to au- 
thorize construction of the 140,000 units the 
President had called for, Mr. Eisenhower was 
deserted by his own party, as 150 Republi- 
cans opposed the motion and oniy 48 sup- 
ported it. The House eyen turned down a 
proposal by Republican Representative WI. 
tam B. WIDNALL, of New Jersey, to give the 
administration the green light for half of 
its program—70,000 new units in 2 years. It 
is to the credit of Pittsburgh Congressmen 
that all of them—Republicans Corsetr and 
FuLroN and Democrats BUCHANAN and 
EBERHARTER—backed the President on the 
211-176-vote showdown. : 

Even though the House passed that part 
of the housing bill which empowers the 
President to increase the period for payment 
of mortgages and reduce the downpayment 
requirements on federally insured home 
loans, the emasculation of the public hous- 
ing section of the measure hits at the heart 
of the slum-clearance plans of cities. The 
elimination of downpayments and the ex- 
tension of the mortgage period to 40 years 
on $7,600 homes, as provided in 1 section 
of the bill, will do very little to aid slum 
clearance. A house built for $7,600 today 
could hardly be very substantial to begin 
with, to say nothing of an anticipated life 
expectancy of 40 years. 

All that the administration will have in a 
public housing program if the House version 
of the housing bill becomes law is authority 
to construct from 33,000 to 35,000 dwelling 
units in fiscal 1955. The Government had 
already committed itself on these in 1953, 
and Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
ruled last week that a parliamentary move 
in the House aimed at killing this authori- 
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zation could not apply to commitments al- 
ready made. 

If the administration program is to be 
rescued, it will have to be done in the upper 
Chamber, where Democratic Senator BURNET 
R. MAYBANK has already announced that he 
will seek to include in the Senate bill the 
140,000 units the President wants. To get 
Senate approval of its program and then 
House agreement on the change, the admin- 
istration will have to exert itself far more 
than it did in the House where Speaker 
Martin and Majority Leader HALLECK did not 
even push for the full 4-year plan, 


Republicans Gain With Statehood Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
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Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following column by Jay G. Hay- 
den, Washington correspondent for the 
Detroit News, which appeared in the 
April 9 issue of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 


FATEFUL DECISION 
(By Jay G. Hayden) 

WASHINGTON, April 8—Passage by the Sen- 
ate, 57 to 28, of a bill providing statehood 
for both Hawali and Alaska suddenly has 
confronted President Eisenhower with what 
may prove the most fateful decision of his 
administration. 

By the flick of a finger, as it appears today, 
the President can coin that measure into 
law; with the effect of adding 2 States to 
the Union, 2 stars to the American flag and, 
most vital politically, 2 Senators and 2 
Representatives, all Republicans, in the Con- 
gress convening next January. 

By accepting Alaska, along with Hawail 
which he long has favored, Mr. Eisenhower 
also would provide the Nation with its big- 
gest State—almost twice the size of Texas— 
and one which in the long run might pro- 
duce more millionaires than the oil-rich 
Lone Star Commonwealth. 

On the latter point, Senator Guy Corpon, 
Republican, of Oregon, who probably knows 
more about both Alaska and Hawall than 
any other Senator, said: 

“Factually, a better case, immediately, can 
be made for Hawaii than for Alaska. Poten- 
tially, a better case can be made for Alaska 
than for Hawaii. 

“The potentialities in Alaska are enor- 
mous. They are beyond our conception at 
this time. How long it will take to develop 
them no one knows. But this we do know: 
statehood, when it comes to Alaska, will ac- 
celerate the development of these poten- 
tialities. The history of every State, after 
attainment of statehood, is proof of this 
fact." 

The crucial circumstance politically is 
that, by the wholly unexpected two-thirds 
vote of the Senate in favor of statehood for 
both Hawali and Alaska, the House leader- 
ship and President Eisenhower have been 
seis with an entirely changed situa- 

on. 

Whereas the assumption heretofore had 
been that injection of Alaska into the state- 
hood bill would end any chance of getting 
Hawaii admitted, it is agreed by all hands 
now that Hawaii's case is hopeless without 
admission of Alaska at the same time, In 
the opinion of most competent congressional 
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observers that state of affairs holds not only 
for this session but for all time to come: 
That neither of these Territories ever will 
gain statehood without the other. 

The House already has passed Hawaiian 
statehood, and a bill before it for admission 
of Alaska, while reported favorably by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
has been blockaded for nearly a year in the 
Rules Committee. Only a continuing re- 
fusal of the latter body to permit the House 
as a whole to vote can prevent passage of the 
combined statehood bill. 4 

The issue now lies unmistakably in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's lap. A mere word from 
him will be enough to insure action by the 
House. 

There is a further circumstance, very much 
in the minds of Republican political field 
generals, that the President's legislative pro- 
gram right now is greatly in need of some 
spectacular uplift. And there is nothing in 
sight that would do it so much good as to 
put the double statehood bill throug? 
quickly and decisively. 

The political advantage for the Republi- 
cans lies in the fact that while Hawaii has 
executed all the preliminaries required of it 
for statehood, Alaska still has a long 
to go. Specifically, Hawali, if admitted this 
year, will elect its first two Members of both 
the Senate and House next November: 
Judged by past Hawallan voting that group 
will be solidly Republican. 

Alaska, traditionally as Democratic as 
Hawaii is Republican, has to draft a consti- 
tution and get it approved both by popular 
vote at home and by the Congress in Wash- 
ington before actually exercising the func- 
tions of statehood. How long that process 
will take nobody is sure; but certainly it will 
not permit election of the two Senators and 
one Member of the House, to which Alaska 
would be entitled, before 1956. = 

Affecting the election in 1956, Hawaii would 
have 4 presidential electors, as against 
3 for Alaska, assuming that Alaska qual- 
ifies for statehood in time to participate in 
the next presidential election, 


Frequently mentioned in the Senate de- 


‘bate was a series of Gallup polls showing & 


strong trend of American voters in favor of 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska, with 
the latter running ahead. Here is the record: 
HAWAI 

In 1946: 60 percent for statehood, 19 per- 
cent opposed, 21 percent no opinion. 

In 1950: 71 percent for, 12 percent opposed, 
17 percent no opinion. 

In 1952: 69 percent for, 11 percent opposed, 
20 percent no opinion. 

In 1953: 72 percent for, 14 percent opposed, 
14 percent no opinion. 

ALASKA 

In 1949: 68 percent for, 7 percent opposed, 
25 percent no opinion. 

In 1950: 81 percent for, 8 percent opposed, 
11 percent no opinion. 

In 1952: 76 percent for, 8 percent opposed, 
16 percent no opinion. 

In 1953: 78 percent for, 10 percent opposed, 
12 percent no opinion. 
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Mr. NAT CHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith a story en- 
titled “The Birth of Henderson,” written 
by the late Susan Starling Towles, which 
appeared in the April 6, 1954, issue of 
= Henderson Gleaner, of Henderson, 


Throughout the United States we have 
a great number of small, progressive 
Cities, These small cities have helped to 
Make the United States great, and they 
have always arisen to every emergency. 
It is very fitting from time to time to 
Fay our respects to our small cities, 

On April 6, 1954, Henderson, Ky., one 
of the great small cities in this country, 
celebrated its 157th birthday. This 
beautiful city overlooking the Ohio River 
is the county seat of Henderson County, 
Ky., and was named in memory of Rich- 
ard Henderson, the president of the 
Transylvania Co., which established 
Henderson, Ky. Daniel Boone was an 
agent of this company. Today Hender- 
son County produces more corn than any 
Other one of the 120 counties of Ken- 
tucky; produces over 2 million barrels of 
Oil each year; the city owns its own 
utilities, has industrial plants producing 
Plastics, hosiery, furniture, dresses, toys, 
chemicals, fertilizers. In its beautiful 
natural surroundings Henderson has de- 
veloped a large number of imposing 
churches of all denominations, beautiful 
homes, and nice schools. A civic-minded 
business leader, Hecht S. Lackey, is the 
Mayor of this progressive city. 

The story follows: 

THE BRTH or HENDERZON: THE TRANSYLVANTA 
Co. 

Among the early movements into the 
Western wilderness, that of the Transylvanta 
Co, is significant with its bold adventure, its 
tragedies, and its achievements that left 
their mark on American history. 

The story in brief is that Daniel Boone, 
Teturning from a hunt over the mountains, 
brought to Col. Richard Henderson a request 
to secure the settlement of the beautiful 
Meadowland of Kentucky. Henderson or- 
Banized what is known as the Transylvania 
Co., of 9 men, legally as the Richard Hen- 
derson & Co., and became its president with 
William Johnston as secretary, Nathaniel 
Hart—a most important member—James 
Hogg, a Scotchman of diplomacy, ancestor of 
2 recent ambassadors, Col. John. Williams, 
David and Thomas Hart, Leonard Henley 
Bullock, and Capt. John Luttrell, The ef- 
forts of Henderson, Nathaniel Hart, and 
Daniel Boone brought the Over Hill Indians 
to the Treaty of Sycamore Shoals, on the 
Watauga River in east Tennessee. There in 
almost an island—with a vague tract drained 
On the south by the Cumberland—Boone had 
been sent ahead with 30 axmen to cut the 
Wliderness road, sometimes called Boone 
Trall, to the Kentucky. The treaty being 
finished, Colonel Henderson followed on with 
40 men on horseback and great ox wagons 
londed with supplies for the settlement. He 
sent Willlam Cooke on along the murder- 
haunted trall to let the anxious Boone know 
he was coming. 

FOUNDED BOONESBOROUGH 

The first fort of Kentucy was planned by 
Henderson and called Boonesborough for 
their agent, Daniel Boone. April 1, 1775, 
these men had reached this chosen spot at 
Sycainore Shoals on the Kentucky River. 
Henderson soon called for representatives 
from the four little settlements south of the 
Kentucky. The 23d of May 1775, the chosen 
representatives of the colony, rifles in hand, 
rode up and held at Boonesborough the first 
Tepresentative assembly west of the Alle- 
sheules. 
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The fort was unfinished so the assembly 
was held under a magnificent elm, so beau- 
tiful that Henderson said it was a proof of 
the existence of God. Nine laws were passed, 
all brief and important but two were notable, 
one presented by the Reverend John Blythe 
against Sabbath breaking and profane and 
vain swearing, and one to preserve the breed 
of horses, by Boone showed the trend of the 
Kentucky mind. The following Sunday there 
was held by the Reverend John Blythe of the 
Church of England, the first recorded Chris- 
tian service west of the mountains. Both 
assembly and service were held under the 
Boonesborough Elm now adopted by the 
Kentucky legislature as the typical tree of 
the State. 

The Continental Congress was in session. 
In 1775 James Hogg was sent on an em- 
bassy" to ask that Kentucky be made the 
14th original colony. But the answer was 
that they were going too fast. They were, 
for it was not until the next year, 1776, that 
they issued the Declaration of Independence. 
So they were easily bereft of their lands by 
the powerful coionles adjacent to Kentucky 
and Tennessee. But Virginia granted them 
200,000 acres of land because “the Common- 
wealth is likely to receive great advantage 
therefrom by increasing its inhabitants and 
establishing a barrier against the Indians.” 
The “very great expense in making the pur- 
chase“ is also given as a reason for some com- 
pensation. 

They took away the eastern settled lands of 
the fort, its beginning of the government, re- 
ligion and commerce and gave a tract in what 
was then the Far West, on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Green River. 

The company next bullt Fort Nashboro, on 
the Cumberland. a replica of which has been 
built by the DAR of Tennessee. There 
they established the force of “the Cumber- 
land Compact.“ This was the nucleus of 
Nashville. 

A THIRD TOWN 


North Carolina soon followed the example 
of Virginia, took over their lands and granted 
them 200,000 acres. Henderson and all of 
the original members were at length dead 
without reward for their work, except James 
Hogg and John Williams who with the heirs 
of the others constituted the Transylvania 
Co. Among them the lovely Amelia John- 
ston, the only woman member was repre- 
sented by her husband, Walter Alves. They 
determined to found a third town, naming 
it for their president, Henderson, dead 12 
years before. Sending Gen. Samuel Hopkins, 
a distinguished Revolutionary officer and 
Capt. Thomas Allin to lay off a town in the 
Virginia Grant on the Ohio. They did a 
fine piece of city planning and by April 6, 
1797, layed off 28 100-foot wide streets, with 
the Ohio River Street 200 feet wide, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the great 
river. There was a central park, now Tran- 
sylvania Park, where stands the Doric-col- 
umned courthouse, the river front of 214 
miles was also given the people. 

Here came the Transylvanians to settle on 
their broad plantations; here came Virgin- 
ians and Carolina people to make homes of 
culture and refinement about the county. 
Among them in 1810 came John James 
Audubon rowing down the Ohio from Louis- 
ville in a great skiff bringing with him wife 
and baby. 

Henderson still bears many of its earlier 
features of conservativeness. Now and then 
it does an unusual thing—it rivalled the 
earliest cities in municipal ownership, pro- 
duced the second millionaire in the United 
States, an eloquent bar, founded Mothers 


the first Audubon Soclety in Kentucky, and 
has a park area of unusual proportion to its 
population, is proud of the Audubon Mem- 
orial State Park and the only Audubon 
with its valuable collection. 
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Founded on the high bluffs called Red 
Banks” it enjoys the name of “the floodiess 
city of the Ohio,” and the reputation of be- 
ing the most beautiful of Kentucky's many 
beautiful littie cities. 


State of the Nations: Wanted— 
“Orchestration” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following column, which appeared in the 
April 9 Christian Science Monitor, Jo- 
seph C. Harsch very tactfully brings out 
the fact that if the Government of the 
United States has a coherent foreign 
and defense policy both Congress and 
our allies have not been let in on the 
secret: 

STATE or THE Nations: Wanteo—"“Orcnes- 
TRATION" 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasnınaron.—Several recent items in the 
news from Washington disclosed, I submit, 
the one essential ingredient still missing 
from the Eisenhower administration—the 
ingredient which is needed to make it appear 
to be a finished machine of government with 
a clear sense of purposeful direction. 

The series of. items ran as follows: 

March 31: Rear Admiral Strauss, Chairman 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, announced that as a result of recent 
H-bomb tests at Bikini the United States 
is now In sight of and satisfaction of our 
military requirements in atomic weapons. 

April 3: The United States joins Britain 
and France in a call for new U. N. talks on 
disarmament and atomic-energy control. 

April 5: President Eisenhower says the 
H-bomb is not going to be used by our int- 
tiative. 

April 5: Secretary of State Dulles says that 
Communist China has come awfully close 
to a degree of intervention in Indochina 
which would call for retaliation by the 
United States. 

April 6: The State Department proposed 
to other countries interested in Indochina 
united action to prevent further Commu- 
nist advances in southeast Asia. 

April 7: Congress hums with reports that 
the administration is considering interven- 
tion in Indochina with United States ground 
troops if that step becomes necessary. It 
is learned that Admiral Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, favors using 
carrier-plane strikes against Communist 
forces in Indochina from two United States 
aircraft carriers now standing off the Indo- 
china coast. 

April 7: Admiral Strauss discloses a pro- 
gram for greatly increased production of 
atomic weapons, including hydrogen bombs, 
and says this will permit reduced spending 
for other defense weapons. 

April 8: London and Paris reject any idea 
of united action in advance of the Geneva 
Conference. Mr. Dulles then considers a 
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of our military requirements reduce the 
need for other and more conventional 
weapons? 

if the American lead in H-bombs were 
the answer to United States military prob- 
lems, why then does Admiral Radford pro- 
pose using carrier planes in the Indochi- 
nese war, and why does anyone contemplate 
even remotely the possibility of using United 
States ground troops in Indochina? 

If, on the other hand, carrier planes and 
ground troops are the only available answer 
to the military problem in Indochina, does 
it make sense for the spokesman of the ad- 
ministration in the Senate, the majority 
leader, to be threatening to cut off the mili- 
tary-aid funds from Britain and France 
which are used to buy planes, guns, and 
tanks? Plainly, allies who have been de- 
prived of such funds for building such weap- 
ons are not going to feel more inclined to 
use what they have of such weapons in 
Indochina. particularly when they disagree 
with Mr. Dulles over the existence of a new 
crisis in that situation. 

The news items listed here do not add up 
to clear consistency in reason or in logic. 
They do not represent a purposeful sense 
of direction springing from an agreed esti- 
mate of the world situation and an agreed 
method for solving it. The President, the 
Secretary. of State, the top military adviser, 
the chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the chosen political leader in 
the Senate, are not speaking the same lan- 
guage, expressing the same concept of policy, 
pointing in the same direction. 

This is not providing the harmonious or- 
chestration which was promised when the 
new team in Washington finished its shake- 
down cruise and got the American ship of 
state under way. 


The condition has baffied and frustrated 
allies of the United States as much as it is 
bafMfling and disturbing the Congress. The 
first 2 days of the week witnessed a debste 
in the Senate in which men from both par- 
ties pleaded anxiously and eagerly for lead- 
ership, guidance, and the facts of the situa- 
tion. If there is a true crisis calling for an 
emergency act of bipartisan firmness, every 
Member of the Senate is ready to provide 
it. But is the need of the times for calm- 
ness as the President continues to empha- 
size, or is there an emergency crisis as Mr. 
Dulles says? And if there is a crisis, can 
it be met by the additional capacity for 
thermonuclear weapons requested by Ad- 
miral Strauss, or must it be met by Amer- 
ican pilots flying preatomic bombs against 
Asiatics in Indochina, and perhaps after that 
by American GI's golng in as well? 


No Clear Evidence of Business 


Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


, Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
April issue of the monthly letter of the 
National City Bank of New York opens 
with the following paragraph: 

The month of March has brought no clear 
evidence of business improvement and, al- 
though the opinion seems to be spreading 
that the worst of the decline is over, this is 
a matter of faith rather than of statistical 
demonstration, 
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It continues, Mr. Speaker, by saying: 

Some figures, such as unemployment in- 
surance claims and production statistics, 
point to a levelling off or only moderate de- 
cline. Others, such as retail trade reports, 
have been disappointing. * * * Inventory 
liquidation is proceeding in orderly) fashion, 
but stocks are still a problem in numerous 
lines, particularly steel and automobiles. 


Mr. Speaker, this seems to indicate to 
me that even the conservative business 
people of the United States are not at all 
positive that the many stories emanating 
from Washington that the country is in 
wonderful shape are necessarily true. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
administration and the Congress should 
keep their finger very closely on the eco- 
nomic pulse of the Nation because now 
that the critical month has been shifted 
from March to the fall, obviously the 
early optimists were wrong, As I have 
repeatedly said, Mr. Speaker, we should 
not let this thing get ahead of us, 


Political Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as election time is approaching and most 
of the statesmen present will be back in 
their home districts renewing and 
strengthening their contacts with the 
constituents, I would like to include in 
the Appendix of the Recor the follow- 
ing timely editorial by O. A. Brice which 
appeared in the Lake Wales News, Lake 
Wales, Fla., on April 8, 1954. Mr. Brice 
is one of our foremost editorial writers 
and an astute political analyst as well 
as an experienced observer and com- 
mentator on practical business econom- 
ics and current affairs. 


I believe that the message contained 
in his editorial is a down-to-earth yard- 
stick by which we all will be measured 
at the polls; therefore, it is submitted 
for whatever value it may be to you in 
the conduct of your campaign: 

Over in Mr Conner 
(By O. A. Brice) 

About every so often we find ourselves in 
the midst of a political campaign and it ls 
then we hear preached from the housetops 
every sort of a promise that can be designed 
gy ae the exponent a few votes. 

ways enjoy political campaigns. 
Maybe because you hear so much phony 
talk and you wonder why the average voter 
7 105 become so gulllbie as to believe some 
of it. 

Perhaps it's because I have never been in- 
terested in a political appointment that I 
never permit some of the campaigners to 
influence my thinking very much. As a re- 
sult I suppose if a checkup was made I have 
probably supported three times more losers 
for office than I have ever picked winners. 

That never worries me much however, even 
though friends bring around the crow quite 
occasionally and demand that my diet be on 
that bird. 
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It has always seemed to me that the office 
for which a candidate is running or the 
party ticket he assumed as his standard 
bearer, should make very little difference, 
to a voter, if we ever expect to have the best 
of Government at the least price. So I just 
look them over, attempt to appraise their 
motives, size up their backers and try to 
reach a conclusion as to whether I think 
they are honest in their promises, and then 
vote. 

If I hit, I naturally pride myself on the 
winner; if I lose I don't cry for I know there 
will always be another election and the op- 
portunity will again avail itself of doing 
something for the fellow I think can best 
serve the majority of citizens, 

I presume if I wanted a political appoint- 
ment or bad some particular ax to grind, I 
might be swayed by some of this campaign 
talk, and be willing to overlook some of the 
inferior qualities I think I see in those ask- 
ing for votes. 

As it is, I end each campaign with the 
inward satisfaction that I have given my 
support to the candidate whom I believe is 
best qualified. If he losses I understand 
that the American way provides for the 
majority to rule, so I accept the verdict 
without tears or a desire for revenge. 

I always try to be tolerant for the fellow 
who doesn't figure quite the way I think. 
He may want a job which comes out of poll- 
tics; he may have some selfish motive he 
thinks the candidate can appease, or he may 
be sincere in the qualifications of his man, 
so if he cares to foist upon his acquaintances 
his influence in favor of the fellow he thinks 
will give him all this, it's O. K. with me. 

After the battle and the smoke has cleared 
away there is a lot of satisfaction In just 
sitting back and seeing what happens. If 
promises are made good, and I have lost, I 
rejoice with my opponent in the fact that 
he won and will at least receive the thrill 
of victory, but a good many times I have 
noticed he was only used as a method for the 
office seeker to get elected and that political 
bedfellows are soon forgotten after the final 
tally of votes. 

There is always one sure thing so far as I 
am concerned—I never propose to sever a 
friendship over politics. The other fellow 
has the same right to make his choice as I 
exercise, and my friendships are valued on 
too high a plane to be influenced by that 
which some campaigner may promise he 
will do. 

Any similarity to persons or events are 
hereby denied, but a political campaign 
which is now under way seems to make the 
following. poem most timely. It was writ- 
ten by the late Dale Wimbrow, editor of a 
nearby newspaper, who always expressed his 
dislike for the impostor, whether he was 
found in politics or private life, 

It is entitled "1954 Model If" with apolo- 
gies to Rudyard Kipling's If, and it reads: 

If you can say one thing and mean an- 
other, make promises you know you cannot 
keep; if you can kiss a babe and charm a 
mother, and make your voters laugh and 
make em weep; if you can talk hours with- 
out ending, and yet for all your talk not say 
a thing; be not too affable, nor too unbend- 
ing, with rich or poor or commoner or king; 
if you can be a liberal today, sir, conserva- 
tive tomorrow—be it meet—give answers 
that mean elther yea or nay, sir; know when 
to pose as reckless, when discreet; if you 
can be austere and yet quite mellow, and 
court the mass, nor yet offend the few; if 
you can be an independent fellow, and yet 
to party lines must closely hew; if you can 
champion eyerything of virtue with phrases 
not too clear, nor too dense, and trim your 
sails so righteous men won't hurt you, and 
yet give vice no cause to take offense; if you 
espouse strict governmental savings, nor yet 
give up your slice of local pork; if you can 
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shift from blandishment to raving; be every- 
thing and naught—and make it work; if you 
can wink at graft and yet decry it; if you 
can promise voters everything and then op- 
pose the tax with which to buy it; if you 
can coo and shout and sing; if you can 
Swear you have no ambition and seek no 
Office underneath the sun; then you'll make 
a darn good politician, and what's more, 
you'll be elected, son. 


Papa Knows Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the two 
columns which follow appeared side by 
Side in today’s Washington Post. Per- 
haps the Eisenhower administration has 
forgotten that in a democracy it is the 
People who govern and that to gov- 
ern the people must be informed of the 
facts. The papa-knows-best attitude 
just possibly may be good enough in a 
business corporation or in a military 
command. I doubt that even that is so. 
However, it is certain that it is not good 
enough in the Government of the United 
States of America. 

The columns follow: 

H-Boms Secrecy—WuHo’s Arnam or WHOM? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Thus far the American people have been 
getting nothing but a delayed, diluted, timid 
accounting of what the hydrogen bomb 
Means as a weapon of war and as an in- 
strument of devastation. 

There's a reason—a bad reason. 

The reason is that there are too many 
high-placed officials in Washington who are 
afraid—afraid of the American people. 
Afraid that the American public will scare, 
will panic. They conclude, therefore, that 
the public would rather be shielded from 
ae hydrogen facts than be free to face the 
acts. 


It is appropriate that the President 
should counsel the country to shun fear and 
to confront an uncertain world with a faith 
and a poise equal to the times. 

But wouldn't it be a good Idea for some of 
the President's own associates to take the 
President's advice—and act on it? 

To believe that the Nation must be shield- 
ed from knowledge is one of the best ways 
of undermining the functioning of a healthy 
democracy. 

Here are some of the facts which compel 
the conclusion that there is too much shield- 
ing and altogether too widespread a papa- 
knows-best disposition to treat the Ameri- 
can people like children who are afraid of a 
dark room—or a dark world: 

The innocent, carefully censored, mildly 
informative film picturing some of the effects 
of the first hydrogen bomb dropped in the 
Marshall Islands in the Pasific in November 
1952, was held back from public showing for 
a year and a half by the Defense Department. 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, contended that it would 
Cause public hysteria, and the Army and 
Navy were afraid it would give the people 
Wrong ideas about the role of the Army and 
Navy in a hydrogen world. 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson re- 
cently responded to a press conference ques- 
tion on the value of giving the public a fuller 
knowledge of the consequences of the H- 
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bomb with these words: “You oughtn't to 
scare people so they can't sleep nights.“ 
Note that Wilson did not say that fuller in- 
formation would impair security. His ob- 
jection was that fuller information might 
scare the public. 

New York Herald Tribune columnists 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop have reported that 
the Atomic Energy Commission refused to 
clear one of their magazine articles dealing 
with the atomic balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States though the ma- 
terial was drawn from public, unclassified 
material. The official view was that any such 
discussion was just too sensitive. 

Civil Defense Administrator -Val Peterson 
said frankly last week: “We are just plain 
unprepared for defense in an atomic era.” 

If Peterson is to succeed in turning unpre- 
paredness into preparedness for atomic de- 
tense, if Admiral Radford is to get a public 
opinion which will understand the real role 
of Army and Navy in atomic-hydrogen war, 
if the Government is to get support for what 
needs to be done to avert calamity in Indo- 
china—then the administration will have to 
trust the people with the facts. 

My impression is that the American public 
is not afraid to face the facts and that some 
administration officials had better be afraid 
to face the people if they don’t deal more 
openly with the facts. 


MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
WHAT IS A SECRET? 

One of these reporters has just finished a 
telephone conversation with an old ac- 
quaintance, an able official in the middle 
ranks of the Government, The conversa- 
tion was about as follows: $ 

“REPORTER. How about lunch Monday? 

“Orrtctan. Sorry, can't make it. 

“REPORTER. How about Thursday or Friday? 

“OFFICIAL (after embarrassed pause). Look, 
frankly, I think I'd better not have lunch 
with you at all just now. 

“Reporter (after another embarrassed 
pause] Oh, * * 18 it 162? 

“OFFICIAL, That's right. One-six-two. 

“REPORTER. Oh.“ 

This cryptic exchange may seem of less 
than world-shaking significance. Then it 
may be worth reporting all the same, since 
it relates to a subject which is not without 
genuine national importance. This is the 
downright neurotic obsession with secrecy 
for its own sake in the American Govern- 
ment. 

The story goes back to last summer, when 
the Elsenhower administration embarked on 
a reexamination of the national situation: 
This New Look went forward in the lurid 
light of the Soviet hydrogen bomb, tested 
in August. Finally, the conclusion was 
reached that the danger to the Nation was 
now absolute, and it was therefore decided 
that the national security must have abso- 
lute priority over all other considerations. 

This decision was approved by the National 
Security Council, at a meeting early last Oc- 
tober, and officially embodied in a policy 
paper known as NSC-162. It seemed to these 
reporters a positive duty to report this basic 
national decision, involving a bold facingup 
to realities, There was nothing secret, after 
all, about the Soviet hydrogen bomb, or the 
danger to this country’s survival of which 
it is a symbol. So the decision and its back- 
ground were sympathetically described in 
this space. Immediately thereafter, all hell 
broke loose. Robert Cutler, able Secretary 
of the National Security Council, was said 
to be tearing out large tufts of ill-spared 
hair in his rage, and other members of the 
Council were almost equally angry. Highly 
placed friends passed on stern warnings and 
admonitions. Less highly placed officials, 
known to be acquainted with these reporters, 
became the objects of beady-eyed suspicion 
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and harassment. Thus the perhaps exces- 
sive caution of the official quoted above is 
at least understandable, 

The uproar, it appeared, was caused by 
the heinous sin of publishing the number of 
the paper. The number seemed so unim- 
portant at the time that these reporters 
cannot even remember where they heard it. 
Even now, its terrible significance remains 
unexplained. One Official, asked what infor- 
mation it would convey to a potential enemy, 
puzzled for a moment and replied that “a 
Russian spy who got hold of the NSC files 
would know which paper to look for first.” 

Even he had to admit, with a smile, that 
this danger seemed a trifle remote. In fact, 
the number of the paper can hardly have 
been the whole cause of the uproar. Many 
Officials love secrets just because they are 
secrets—this is the adult version of the 
childish, “I gotta see-crut you don't know, 
so ha-ha.” More over, since the National 
Security Council became the center of power 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
reducing the Cabinet to a shadow, anything 
to do with the NSC is supposed to be “see- 
cerut.” “What goes on in the NSC.“ one of- 
ficial has remarked testily, “is nobody's damn 
business.” 

If this is true, then the American Gov- 
ernment is nobody's damn business, since 
the NSC is the American Government as far 
as the great life-and-death issues are con- 
cerned, No one denies, of course, that there 
are genuine Government secrets, which 
should be closely held. Indeed, in the old 
days, before Chairman Lewis Strauss intro- 
duced his policy of censorship-by-indirec- 
tion, it was comforting for a reporter to know 
that the Atomic Energy Commission would 
give him sensible guidance in the atomic 
field—these reporters have cheerfully sup- 
pressed a number of columns at the AEC’s 
request. 

But what is a genuine secret? Should it 
really be a secret that the leaders of the 
Government, after long study of all the facts, 
have concluded that the danger to national 
survival is so grave that national security 
must have an absolute priority? Are the 
broad, basic reasons for this decision genu- 
ine secrets? 

There are those who say that they are— 
that the American people would “get hyster- 
ical” if they knew the truth, and that such 

knowledge should be confined to re- 
sponsible officials." Those who believe this 
need to be reminded that in our free society 
not even august members of the NSC are 
real masters of the Government. The real 
masters are the American people, and there- 
fore when the people are kept in Ignorance 
disaster is sure. 

For the rest, since {t seems mysteriously 
to cause so much trouble, these reporters 
publicly promise—cross our hearts and hope 
to die—never again to identify an NSC paper 
by number. But we really cannot promise 
to pretend that the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the great issues with which it con- 
cerns itself, do not exist. 


The Beginning of Wisdom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
awful power of the hydrogen bomb and 
other manmade weapons of destruction 
may yet prompt the acceptance of inter- 
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national law and morality in the world, 
and perhaps in our time. 

If the devastating power of such 
weapons becomes known to the people of 
the world, perhaps this will produce a 
worldwide fear. And, in the words of the 
chaplain of the New Jersey Senate, “This 
fear may be the beginning of wisdom, if 
it causes us to turn to God.” 

I include the following brief news 
article from the Bergen Evening Record, 
Hackensack, N. J., of April 6, 1954: 
Senate CHAPLAIN Sees Boum BRINGING A 

RETURN TO Gop—Frar May Brinc WORLD 

TO WispoM, REVEREND Raver BAYS AT 

OPENING or JERSEY SESSION 

TRENTON, April 6—The chaplain of the 
New Jersey Senate thinks fear of the hydro- 
gen bomb may lead the world to the begin- 
nings of wisdom. 

FRIGHTENED PEOPLE 

The Reverend Neal Raver said in his pray- 
er at the beginning of the senate session 
yesterday. 

“We are a frightened people. We are 
frightened of others and we are fearful of 
the power for destruction that we hold in our 
hands. 

“This fear may be the beginnings of wis- 
dom, if it causes us to turn to God.” 

Raver later told a reporter: “Our fear of 
the hydrogen bomb might become our salva- 
tion, in a way, if we get frightened enough.” 

Raver is minister of the Kemble Methodist 
Church at Woodbury, ‘ 


Only One Man Needs To Move His Foot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Courier-Journal for 
Sunday, April 4, calling for the admis- 
sion of Alaska and Hawaii into the Union 
as States: 


Justice and propriety call for the admission 
of both Alaska and Hawaii to statehood. The 
Senate, recognizing this, reversed its 1952 de- 
Dial of statehood for Alaska, and at last has 
approved statehood for both Territories by a 
vote of 57 to 28. 

Both Territories could be admitted this 
year if only the House concurred in the Sen- 
aten decision. But Republican odds in the 
House are against the double bill (GOP 
leaders there are still determined to welcome 
only Republican Hawall. leave Democratic 
Alaska out in the cold). In these circum- 
stances it is quite true, as New Mexico's Sen- 
ator ANDERSON says in urging President 
Eisenhower to take a stand that all he’s got 
to do is take his foot off Alaska, and this 
bill will pass. 

In February the President sald he didn't 
believe Alaska was ready for statehood yet— 
despite the fact that both major parties have 
in the past urged statehood for Alaska as 
well as for Hawall. We hope he will take a 
85 from Senator Clements’ book and recon- 

der. 

Back in 1952 Senator Creacenrs helped to 
defeat statehood for Alaska, agreeing with a 
one-vote majority of the Senate that Alaska 
wasn't ready. Last fall he visited Alaska and 
changed his mind. The bipartisan nature of 
his decision is indicated by the fact that this 
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week's vote found him in company with 
Senator Coorzu and both of Indiana's Re- 
publican Senators; the total vote in favor of 
admitting both Alaska and Hawail included 
83 Republicans, 23 Democrats, and an Inde- 
pendent. 

The President might also consider some 
expert military testimony offered as long ago 
as 1950. At that time all of our leading mill- 
tary authorities urged the admission of 
Alaska for the solid reason that it would im- 
prove the conditions of defense and security 
in Alaska. And among those authorities 
were at least two for whom President Eisen- 
hower has high regard; Gen, George Marshall, 
then Secretary of Defense, and Gen. Omar 
Bradley, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We think they were right then, and 
that the President would be right today to 
say he agrees with them. 


Slovak Federation Group Opposes Trade 
With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a letter I have received 
from Mr. John C. Sedlacek, of East St. 
Louis, II., chairman of the Southern 
Illinois Slovak Federation. Mr. Sed- 
lacek's letter follows: 

BOUTHERN ILLINOIS SLOVAK 
FEDERATION, 
East St. Louis, III., April 8, 1954. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The recent agreement ot the present 
administration with Britain and France on 
increased sales of goods to Communist na- 
tions in Europe, should not be allowed to 
prevail. 

Before the United States or any other 
country can afford to trade with Russia or 
any of its satellites, the whole sorry subject 
of slave labor and censorship should be 
threshed out. 

Slave labor is sọ common in Russia and 
Satelite countries that many of the victims 
have reached a point where they hardly rec- 
ognize it for what it ls and doubt that any 
other system is possible. It need not be 
under lash and gun, either, but forced upon 
men and women by the basic urge for self- 
preservation, the need for sustenance and 
shelter. 

Freedom of information is equally impor- 
tant, especially to Americans and even to 
the British and the French. They wish to 
keep informed and will keep informed at 
all costs. Without a free press, without free 
communications, without assurance that 
people may exchange views or even petition 
their government for redress of grievances, 
there is no freedom. 

Expanded trade with Russia or any of its 
satellites until those conditions are brought 
out into the open and remedied, is out of the 
question. Any American statesman (Stas- 
sen) who dares to suggest trade with Russia 
and satellites, until such a time as there is 
an agreement on nonaggression and disarma- 
ment, should be ousted immediately. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn C. SEDLACEK. 


April 12 


Added Up, the New Look Equals the Old 
Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the great 
American newsgathering and reporting 
profession continues to perform its vital 
service in a democracy with remarkable 
talent and integrity. 

I call special attention today to the fine 
work in this field of Mr. Eric Sevareid, 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
I commend his perceptive news analyses 
to the attention of all Americans. 

It seems impossible to hoodwink such 
& perceptive newsman as Eric Sevareid. 
In a recent broadcast he went to the 
heart of America’s military-political for- 
eign policy with a few well-chosen words. 

I include a transcript of his CBS news 
analysis of Thursday night, April 8, 1954, 
at 11:10 o'clock, in the RECORD: 

America’s military-political foreign policy, 
as identified in the official phrase “massive 
retaliation” has caused considerable anx- 
iety among our allies and considerable con- 
fusion in Congress and people. It has not 
been clear, at least to many of us, whether 
we would meet a small and limited aggres- 
sion with the big, nuclear weapons directed 
at Russia or China Itself, whether that could 
be the meaning of massive retaliation or 
the phrase deterrent force. These phrases 
have been coupled with much talk to the 
effect that we would not again be pinned 
down in smaller wars, like Korea, not be 
nibbled away, not rush around any more to 
put out so-called brush fires. 

In the last few days, a certain amount 
of clarification has been introduced into the 
whole, confused discussion; this second look 
at the New Look defense policy has grad- 
ually revealed that there is nothing very new 
in it save for a degree of structural change 
in the Military Establishment, designed to 
replace a certain amount of foot soldiery 
with a certain amount of the smalier, tac- 
tical atomic weapons. On the much higher 
level of world military strategy as distinct 
from this level of tactics, clarification has 
also been afforded. For one thing, the 
President this week stated flatly that the 
H-bomb is not going to be used by us until 
and unless it should be used against us. 
This means that that immense weapon 
stands as a deterrent to an enemy, all right; 
but not as a deterrent to his making a 
small or a big war against us; only as a de- 
terrent to his using that weapon. 

Yesterday Secretary of State Dulles went 
much further, so it seems to me, in an ex- 
temporaneous sentence at a Republican 
women's conference, a sentence overlooked 
by the press. Speaking of the nuclear weap- 
ons in general, he sald that the United 
States would retaliate instantly in the event 
of any overt aggression against us or our 
allies in terms of atomic weapons. If I 
read that correctly, we would use these 
weapons, in any form, only if they were used 
against us or our allies; if so, that would 
seem to strip the phrase massive retalln- 
tion of any new meaning at all; of course 
we would use such weapons if cused against 
us or our allies, but that has been true 
of our policy intent for years past. 

This also seems to strip all meaning from 
Vice President Nixon's recent television 
statement that, rather than be nibbled 
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death in little wars we would rely on our 
massive, mobile retaliatory power which he 
said we could use against the major source 
of aggression. If there is any other kind of 
massive retaliatory power besides our nuclear 
weapons power, I do not know what it is. If 
there is any other major source of aggression 
besides China and Russia themselves, I do 
not know what it is. Indochina is a little 
war; it is backed by Russia and China; we are 
intervening in that war; but there is not the 
slightest evidence that we intend to make a 
nuclear weapons attack on China or Russia; 
indeed, Mr. Dulles has just said, in effect, 
that we won't. 

What does it come down to, then, In terms 
of Indochina? Probably a naval blockade 
afalnst China if she intervenes more openly 
and blatantly, and probably providing we get 
support from our doubtful allies. Whether 
China intervenes more or not, it probably 
means more American supplies, then Ameri- 
can naval and airpower if things get worse, 
and then, in case of desperation, American 
soldiers if the country will support that 
move. In other words, a process very much 
like that of our involvement in Korea, with 
mo more simple, Inexpensive, or magical 
methods to win and get out than we had in 
Korea. Future events, of course, may add it 
all up quite differently: but on the basis of 
present premises, the new arithmetic still 
adds up to the old sums, 


“I Feel That the Student Exchange Pro- 
gram Is One of Our Greatest Weapons 
Against Communism” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received the following letter and an edi- 
torial from the Colorado Daily from Miss 
Annette Cossitt, who is a resident of 
Toledo, Ohio, and a student at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. I am pleased to be 
able to bring such a mature and thought- 
ful study of the value of our foreign- 
student exchange program to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Marcu 29, 1954. 
Hon, Frazer REaMs, 2 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Reams: Our campus is up in 
arms right now about the bill before the 
Senate to cut appropriations in the foreign 
student exchange program, and I for one 
am one of those who is especially upset. I 
realize that the bill was already passed in 
the House, and I have no idea how you feel 
about this. No matter how you feel per- 
sonally about this, I want you to know how 
I and many others feel about the bill—per- 
haps you can let others know about this, too. 

I fee] that the student exchange program 
is one cf our greatest weapons against com- 
munism. These students who come over 
here grow to love and understand the United 
States, and are the best ambassadors we could 
ever hope to have. They carry influence in 
their countries because they have to be very 
intelligent to come to this country in the 
first place. 

I have many friends among the foreign 
students on our campus and have talked to 
them about the United States and how they 
feel about it. They are the greatest boosters 
we could ever have. As a very personal ex- 
ample, this last year we had a girl from 
Yugoslavia living in our house. She has now 
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gone back to her country, and I know she 
won't be able to say enough about the United 
States—in fact, she’s coming back here to 
live. 

As everyone knows one of the greatest 
causes of prejudice and fear is ignorance. 
How can we want to keep our students ignor- 
ant of the peoples and customs of these coun- 
tries and them of us and ours? If we hope 
to ever achieve anything even remotely re- 
sembling peace, we must get rid of fears 
and prejudice. I firmly believe this, and I 
kind of suppose you do, too. 

I am enclosing an article from the front 
page of our paper today. It is concerning 
the action on our campus and will help you 
to understand just what it is that Is going 
on here. 

All of us would so appreciate anything 
that you and anyone else might be able to do. 

Most sincerely yours, 
ANNETTE Cossrrr. 


Ezra Taft Benson, a Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
availed myself of every opportunity to 
indicate my wholehearted support of the 
Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, who is dis- 
tinguishing himself as Secretary of 
Agriculture. It so happens that his 
agricultural policies coincide pretty 
largely with the thinking of the fine 
farmers in congressional district. 
Aside from that fact, however, I have a 
warm admiration for his great courage 
in promoting his program in the face of 
vigorous and ofttimes unreasonable 
opposition. 

The following editorial taken from the 
issue of the New York Times of March 
30 further emphasizes the Secretary's 
splendid qualities and is a heartening 
commentary on fidelity to duty which 
we so rarely find in public life today: 

PORTRAIT ON TELEVISION 

If there were those who had vaguely ex- 
pected something exciting in the way of 
news to come out of Sunday night's radio- 
television interview of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, they must have found that 
half hour an unremunerative one, But to 
many others who listened we have an idea 
that, even though the interviewee didn’t 
produce any white rabbits, it must have been 
& rewarding experience. Why? Because, we 
think, they must have come away with the 
feeling that here, in this key Government 
post, so fraught with controversy and mis- 
understanding, is a man with the equip- 
ment needed for the job. 

The questions thrown at the Secretary 
were not as informed as they might have 
been, and no holds were barred at any time. 
In the face of the former consideration, Mr. 
Benson’s patience and politeness never falt- 
ered; in the face of the latter, he never 
dodged a question and never asked quarter. 
He was equally at home whether he was 
dealing with a question concerning the eco- 
nomics of agriculture or whether he was 
drawing upon his own lifetime experience 
as a farmer to explain how a given problem 
applied at the farm level, 

And if you think this man who has been 
wrestling more or less thanklessly for more 
than a year now with one of the most dif- 
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ficult tasks inherited by the present admin- 
istration is discouraged by the size of that 
problem or by the criticism of those with 
a vested interest in opposing his program 
for getting agriculture back on its tracks, 
you could not be more mistaken. He is not 
discouraged, because he knows (as does every 
sound economist) that the answer to agri- 
cultural overproduction is not going to be 
found in a policy based on the Alice-in- 
Wonderland concept that it doesn't exist 
that the answer lies in increasing consump- 
tion. As for the criticism, that doesn't seem 
to worry Mr. Benson unduly either. He has 
found the American farmer, he says, a rea- 
sonable and openminded human being who 
is frequently well ahead of the professional 
critics. Given the basic facts in a situation, 
he can usually be depended upon to choose 
the right course. 


Some Foreign Trade Policies Are Creating 
Prosperity Abroad and Poverty at 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
week in Port of Spain, Trinidad, a 
United States delegation headed by the 
Assistant Seoretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs is participating in 
the trade promotion conference for the 
Caribbean, The announced purpose of 
the conference is to explore ways and 
means of stimulating the trade of that 
area internally and with other trading 
nations of the world. 

Such meetings are in the public inter- 
est providing that the public interest is 
uppermost in the minds of our delegates 
and providing also that they keep in 
mind that they are without portfolio as 
far as formulating laws and treaties are 
concerned. Since Congress relinquished 
the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce—a power granted by the Consti- 
tution—there has been a tendency on the 
part of all too many representatives of 
the executive department to make glow- 
ing promises that many times actually 
proved inimical to the welfare of this 
country. The result was that irrespon- 
sible commitments by these groups were 
in some cases eventually accepted as the 
foundation for our foreign trade policies, 
to the detriment of American industry 
and labor. 

In every conference in which our dele- 
gates have participated, it has been ob- 
vious that representatives from other 
countries have never deviated from their 
appointed course—of advocating and in- 
sisting upon policies that will be most 
helpful to their respective countries and 
peoples. The United States, in attempt- 
ing to buy world friendship wherever 
necessary, has been alone in following a 
principle of trade expansion at any cost 
regardless of the harm it may inflict 
upon the domestic welfare. 

In reading a current article by the 
Consul General of Venezuela in New 
York, I was impressed by his persuasive 
attempts to convince the American peo- 
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ple that there should be no limit upon 
the amount of oil imported into the 
United States from Venezuela. The 
article appears in an oil magazine—at 
least 90 percent of whose advertising in 
this particular issue is paid for by com- 
panies with foreign interests—published 
and primarily circulated in this country. 
It is a good article, and certainly no dip- 
lomat is to be criticized for attempting 
to win favor for his own nation. He 
even goes so far as to tell the coal indus- 
try what its basic trouble is, concluding 
with the premise that residual oil im- 
ports—which amount to 32 million tons 
in bituminous coal equivalent last year— 
should be ignored and that— 

A displacement of coal miners should be 
anticipated in some sections of the country, 
just as there will be another displacement of 
workers, in the oilfields, when atomic fuels 
become plentiful and more efficient than oll. 


Mr. Speaker, despite his resort to falla- 
cious reasoning, the consul general is 
to be congratulated by his people for 
attempting to propagandize the citizenry 
of the United States in order that his 
own country might better prosper, The 
article points up the contrast in atti- 
tudes of representatives of other coun- 
tries and those of our own. Who in our 
State Department or elsewhere in our 
Government outside of Capitol Hill has 
dared to take such a bold stand against 
tariffs and quotas in behalf of United 
States products? No one. In the case 
of our diplomats it is always the oppo- 
site approach: to ask this country to 
sacrifice more and more in order that 
foreign nations might prosper at our 


expense. 

Trade restrictions are primarily de- 
signed for the protection of home indus- 
try and labor. Other countries utilize 
them whenever necessary. The report 
published last month by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, fol- 
lowing a lengthy study in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, is evidence of how trade 
restrictions are employed by our friends 
in those countries. 


At a later date I shall apprise the 
Congress of some of the findings that the 
Senate committee has published in re- 
gard to trade restrictions in all the lead- 
ing countries of Latin America. Today, 
however, I shall confine my references 
to Venezuela, whose consul general in- 
sists that the United States should con- 
tinue to accept shipment after shipment 
of foreign residual oil regardless of the 
damage that it inflicts upon the domes- 
tic coal industry. Following are direct 
quotations from the Senate committee 
report: 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuelan Government policy has con- 
stantly favored industrialization as a means 
of lessening the nation’s dependence upon 
petroleum. This policy has resulted in the 
establishment of a number of new industries 
in recent years, fostered by high import 
duties. The Venezuelans feel that such pro- 
tection is necessary because of the country's 
extremely high-cost economy. * * * Among 
some of the industries that are protected by 
the Venezuelan tariff are: Textiles, wearing 
apparel, rubber tires, fats and olls, confec- 
tionery, paints, metal furniture, crackers, 
canned fish, tomato products, and powdered 
milk. * Import duties produce the third 
largest revenue return to the Venezuelan 
Government. In reality, the import duties 
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substitute, to a certain extent, for direct 
taxes, since the administrative collecting sys- 
tem in the interior of the country is imper- 
fect. Consequently. it is more convenient to 
concentrate the collection of revenues in the 
ports of the country. * Import licenses 
are used as a protective device to assist local 
agriculture and industry. Thus licenses for 
some products are issued on the condition 
that the importer purchase locally a certain 
percentage of the same product imported. 


As Ihave suggested earlier, Venezuela is 
not to be condemned for employing trade 
restrictions to protect her high-cost 
economy. On the contrary, she is to be 
commended for establishing foreign poli- 
cy that assists in promoting prosperity 
for her people. My attention was re- 
cently called to a newspaper article 
pointing out that Americans employed in 
Caracas pay rents as high as $400 or $500 
a month for homes in some of the luxuri- 
ous suburban areas. It states further 
that $60 to $70 per week is not unusual 
as a food bill for an average family in 
Caracas, 

To the people in my district of Penn- 
sylvania, and in other stricken coal-pro- 
ducing areas of this country, newspaper 
stories such as these are highly ironic 
and most distasteful, for it is at the ex- 
pense of our miners, railroaders, and 
other American citizens in these regions 
that the good people in Venezuela are 
able to enjoy such fantastically high 
standards of living. I only wish that the 
families of my district were able to spend 
as much as $65 a month on foodstuffs. 
As for rents, many of our landlords have 
given up hope of collecting a single dollar 
until such a time as sensible trade poli- 
cies are adopted and our people can go 
back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that our delegates 
at Port au Spain will be mindful of these 
conditions, and of conditions in Vene- 
zuela as well, when trade extension con- 
siderations are undertaken at the con- 
ference table. I also trust that Members 
of Congress will refer to this material— 
and to the other Latin American trade 
policies to which I will refer at a later 
date—when the Trade Agreements Act 
and related matters are brought to the 
House floor for consideration. 

It is not a get-tough policy that I am 
recommending in regard to our foreign 
commerce. I merely insist upon a get- 
truthful program that will enable the 
American people to see for themselves 
how the scales of international trade are 
tipped so heavily against us; when these 
facts are understood, our citizens will 
rise in protest against the prevailing in- 
equities responsible for mounting unem- 
ployment in my district and in other 
coal-producing States. 


Statehood Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
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like to include an editorial supporting 
passage of the combined Alaska-Hawall 
statehood bill which appeared in the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette, Mason City, 
Iowa, for March 30, The editorial fol- 
lows: 

STATEHOOD PRECEDENT 

The current proposal to admit Hawaii and 
Alaska to statehood at the same time isn't 
anything new in American history. In the 
past they've come in singly, in pairs and 
even in clusters. 

The first State added after the original 13 
was Vermont, in 1791, followed by Kentucky 
a year later, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1803, 
and Louisiana in 1812. 

Maine and Missouri posed the most vexing 
problem due to the mounting North-South 
rivalry. Maine was antislave, Missouri was 
considered proslave. The result was the 
famed Missouri compromise of 1820. 

The greatest group entry occurred in 1889 
and involved the Dakotas, Montana and 
Washington. New Mexico and Arizona were 
bracketed for statehood in 1912. 

So Congress would have to find some other 
excuse for violating the unequivocal pledge 
of both parties, 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GERALD R. FORD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN € 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
lost a great and farsighted military 
leader in the death of Gen, Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg. His record of achievements 
will be difficult to surpass. His dedica- 
tion to the Air Force will forever be a 
guide to those who seek to follow in his 
footsteps, 

As an extension of my remarks I in- 
clude editorials from the Grand Rapids 
Herald, the Grand Rapids Press, and 
the Holland Evening Sentinel: 


[From the Grand Rapids Press] 
Gen. Hoyt S. VANDENBERG 


The death of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg was 
not unexpected, since it generally had been 
known for many months that he was suffer- 
ing from cancer, But the news of his death 
Friday is no less saddening; for only 2 years 
ago, at the age of 54 and with almost 30 years 
of military service behind him, Hoyt Van- 
denberg still was one of the most youthful 
appearing men on the public scene. And he 
certainly was one of the most popular mill- 
tary leaders of our time. 

Grand Rapids people always had a special 
respect and affection for him, partly because 
he was the nephew of the late Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg and partly because it 
was the late Senator William Alden Smith 
of Grand Rapids who obtained for him his 
appointment to the United States military 
academy. 

But General Vandenberg did not trade on 
his name or associations. He didn’t have 
to. He was a brilliant, natural leader and 
he grew up with the Alir Force. His out- 
standing record as an airman made him the 
logical choice to succeed Gen. Carl Spaatz as 
the Nation's second Air Force Chief of Staff. 
And as such he was greatly responsible for 
the development and expansion of our fight- 
ing air arm. 

We have no doubt that if General Vanden- 
berg had lived and continued in good health 
he would have been an extremely valuable 
adviser to the military establishment, for 
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his views always could be accepted as those 
of an authority rather than of a politician. 
Honor, respect, and affection were his in all 
the years he served, and they will continue 
to be accorded his name as long as members 
of this generation survive and men fly Amer- 
ican planes. 


From the Grand Rapids Herald] 
“GENERAL VAN” 

Grand Rapids always watched the career 
of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg with special 
interest. In a sense he was “a Grand Rapids 
boy.” Today this community, with the 
whole Nation and the entire free world, 
mourns his untimely death at 55. 

As a youth of 18, General Vandenberg 
came here to live with the family of his 
uncle, the late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, and was appointed to the United States 
Military Academy from this State. 

General Vandenberg left his imprint on 
the pattern of our national defense as one 
of those who saw most clearly the prime im- 
portance of air power. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., in his introduc- 
tion to “The Private Papers of Senator Van- 
denberg,” related that the young officer used 
to stop off on cross-country flights to talk 
with his uncle, “arguing that the airplane 
would be a dominant factor in any future 
wars,” and later in Washington they had long 
conversations about air power, Arthur 
Vandenberg, Jr., recalled “many conversa- 
tions in which the then junior officer in the 
Air Force argued heatedly against my father’s 
belief that the oceans were ‘moats’ protecting 
America from foreign wars,” and finally: 

“If I tried to single out any one thing to 
show how my father was conditioned to the 
change he made during the war, I would 
choose his devoted relationship with Hoyt.” 

Senator Vandenberg's change of viewpoint 
had far-reaching effect, as the world now 
knows. “General Van” did his work well 
then, as in World War II and later as Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force. 

Dancer and death have brought a great 
loss to the Nation. 


[From the Holland Sentinel] 
GEN. Hort S. VANDENBERG 


The first thought upon the death of Gen. 
Hoyt B. Vandenberg was that we have lost 
another Vandenberg, and one of the young- 
est to become a four-star general in Ameri- 
can history in 1947 at the age of 48. Ac- 
cording to the record, early the next year he 
became the second Chief of Staff of the in- 
dependent Air Force. He is said to have 
shouldered the responsibilities of that post 
and of membership on the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for 5 critical years, in- 
cluding 3 Korean war years during which he 
sparked a rapid Air Force expansion. 

He flew 25 combat missions in World War 
I. about all he could, before he was told to 
stop. In 1950 he cracked the “balanced 
force” concept under which the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force had shared evenly in the mili- 
tary budget. The Joint Chiefs agreed to 
hold the Army and Navy at their planned 
strengths and to boost the Air Force by 50 
percent. 

He was a nephew of the late Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, a prewar isolationist 
whose views changed completely during the 
war. Senator Vandenberg’s son, Arthur, Jr., 
has written that Hoyt's influence was a No. 1 
factor in the Senator’s abandonment of 
isolationism, 

Vandenberg was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 
moving to Lowell, Mass., with his parents at 
the age of 7. He entered West Point from 
Michigan, as he had established a residence 
with his Uncle Arthur, then Grand Rapids 
Herald publisher, 

We have lost another Vandenberg and an- 
other air general who believed that the best 
defense is a crushing defense. 
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New Golden Horde 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, as 
an indication of the alarm of our peo- 
ple in the position our country and our 
people are in with reference to Indo- 
china and southeast Asia, I include in 
my remarks an editorial entitled “New 
Golden Horde,” appearing in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 9, 1954. 

This newspaper, which wields great in- 
fluence in New England, and particularly 
in greater Boston, vigorously supported 
President Eisenhower in the 1952 elec- 
tions. 

The editorial follows: 

New GOLDEN HORDE 


It is impossible to procrastinate very much 
longer. Someone has got to formulate a 
positive American policy on Indochina, If 
the President cannot make up his mind, and 
if John Foster Dulles cannot resolve the 
American diplomatic dilemma, then the Con- 

must. 

The administration is getting a bad case 
of strabismus from trying to keep one eye 
on the elections 7 months away and one eye 
on the looming threat of war. To date, the 
principal and popularly hailed achievement 
of the Eisenhower administration has been 
the cease-fire arrangement in Korea. Open 
intervention in Indochina would cancel that 
out as a political advantage, 

President Eisenhower says a Red victory in 
Indochina would be a disaster. That is not 
exactly a profound conclusion. It has been 
rather plain for several weeks, even to such 
a rudimentary strategist as a high-school 
cadet, that if Indochina falls into Red hands 
from any cause or combination of causes, 
it would be disastrous. 

It is also rather plain that all the threats 
of massive retaliation, positive action, uni- 
fied action, and stepped-up military assist- 
ance haven't deterred the Red aggression in 
Indochina. Indeed, John Foster Dulles no 
longer pretends that there is no Red aggres- 
sion there. He admits it, and threatens war. 

The French do not want to fight any 
longer for Indochina. They will not give 
the Associated States independence either. 
But they will make a shameful deal with 
Moscow. The Indians are clamoring for the 
right to absorb Portuguese and French pos- 
sessions on the subcontinent—the easier to 
turn them over to the Reds when they fall 
upon India. 

The Congress had better buckle down now 
to dealing with this world crisis. The ad- 
ministration hasn't the stomach for it. 
That means putting an end to playing 
politics with peril. 

There used to be a popular bugaboo called 
the Yellow Peril, In general, it was the 
thesis that the yellow-skinned people would 
unite, arm themselves in their teeming mil- 
lions and crush the West. The Chinese 
Reds, aided by their despotic oriental pals 
in the Kremlin, are very close to raising 
the yak-tailed standards of the Golden 
Horde of Genghis Khan once again. They 
have been making much of late about en- 
shrining the body of Genghis Khan in 
Mongolia. 

Once Red Chinese hegemony is established 
over all of Asia, the Yellow Peril will be a 
reality. It is the fashion now to temporize 
and mince words concerning our situation 
in Asia in order to avoid giving offense to 
the few friends we have left there, 


loodthirsty 
as ever rode in the Golden Horde. 


St. Lawrence Iceway Is Not the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the 
March 22, 1954, issue of the Santa Ana 
(Calif.) Register states very frankly that 
the St. Lawrence seaway is not the an- 
swer to the Nation's access to Canadian 
ore but that taconite is our country’s 
assurance of always having its own iron- 
ore supply. The editorial follows: i 

ST. LAWRENCE ICEWAY NOT THE ANSWER 


Taconite, a magic word in the steel in- 
dustry, is this country’s assurance of always 
having its own iron-ore supply. Why spend 
money on a St. Lawrence Waterway, at a 
time when we're trying to balance the budget 
and not raise the debt celling, to help de- 
velop Canada’s ore when we have an in- 
exhaustible supply in our own backyard, 
which as yet is relatively untouched— 
enough for a thousand years, It is a matter 
of record that, so far, better than $500 mil- 
lion has been invested in the development 
of the taconite-ore fields and that an addi- 
tional $500 million or more will be invested 
in the very near future. This huge invest- 
ment, incidentally, is private capital, and 
not Government funds. If private com- 
panies spend money on this scale you can 
bet your boots that there are billions of tons 
of ore available. The investment in taconite 
is already more than twice as large as that 
in Canadian ore, and a waterway is not in- 
volved. 

If we are so distrustful of Canada that we 
cannot allow her to build the waterway 
alone, when she is anxious to do so, certainly 
it would not be good policy to depend on 
her for ore in time of emergency. 

Certainly it would benefit the Midwest 
more to develop its own ores than to have a 
piece of a waterway that ends in Toledo. 

We do not, however, subscribe to the 

that builds up our ore problems 
far beyond credence. According to Republic. 
Steel Corp.’s chief metallurgist, Earle C. 
Smith, speaking before the Cleveland Society 
of Security Analysts, the American steel in- 
dustry could operate 500 years on domestic 
ores, ore lying within 3,000 feet of the sur- 
face, of a quality superior to those com- 
monly used in England and most European 
countries. 

Remember when it is said that we need 
the waterway for defense, it is simply meant 
that six steel companies that have invested 
in Labrador ore, want the waterway to bring 
An their own particular ore from Canada, at 
a better competitive advantage. Defense, 
indeed. They have sald they will bring in 
the ore whether the waterway is built or 
not—and certainly if Canada builds the 
waterway it will be there for their use. 

To put the Labrador ore in proper per- 
spective, it is planned to produce 10 million 
tons annually by 1957 or 1958, as compared 
with the some 120 million tons we now use 
annually. 

The answer would thus plainly seem to 
be, not Canadian ore via the St. Lawrence 
iceway but, taconite for the steel furnaces 
of America, 
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More Western Goods for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my extension of remarks obser- 
vations appearing in the U. S. News & 
World Reports, in its issue of April 9, 
1954, on the recent decision in which our 
country participated and agreed to per- 
mit more trade with the Soviet or Com- 
munist bloc. 

As we know from Administrator Har- 
old Stassen the reason, or excuse, is that 
it is a peace gesture, meaning, of course, 
on our part to the world killers of today, 
the Communists. 

And the very next day we are informed 
of the warlike actions in Indochina and 
southeastern Asia of the Red Chinese, 
inspired and backed by the Soviet Com- 
munist Union. 

On one hand warlike actions by the 
other side directed at the United States 
and the free world. On the other hand a 
peace gesture by our country and other 
countries of the free world toward the 
Soviet Union which will give to the Soviet 
Union great benefits in trade and prob- 
ably be considered by them as a sign of 
fear and weakness on our part. 

Assuming this action was justified, 
which I do not admit, was the timing 
on our part right? 

There are many persons who feel if 
anything of this kind was to be entered 
into that it should have been left for the 
coming Geneva Conference; that it 
might well have constituted a trading 
point for Secretary Dulles and our rep- 
resentatives at that conference, 

To me, it seems to be a noticeable and 
strange inconsistency for a peace gesture 
to be given to the Communists at a time 
when they are engaged in war actions— 
not mere gestures—toward the United 
States and the remaining free countries 
of the world. 

This calls for considerable explana- 
tion on the part of the present admin- 
istration, which will have difficulty in 
Satisfying the great majority of our 
people. 

I also include in my remarks a news 
item that recently appeared in the press 
quoting Administrator Stassen on the 
reason for the present administration's 
agreement with other countries. As 
stated in the news item, “to ease its em- 
bargo of strategic goods to Russia in the 
hope such a policy would encourage 
world peace.” 

The articles follow: 

[From the U. S. News & World Report of 

April 9, 1954] 

Mone WESTERN Goons ror RussIA—UNITED 
States LOWERS BARRIERS UNDER ALLIED 
Pressure 
Lonpon—The Eisenhower administration 

is yielding to Prime Minister Churchill and 

continental leads who insist on more trade 
with the Russian bloc, 

The list of goods classed strategic and 
withheld from the Reds is 

probably one-third, to be shortened, 
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As a result, Western Europe will sell East- 
ern Europe more ships, machine tools, in- 
dustrial machinery and metals. Once across 
the frontier, Shere is no way to keep such 
goods from going to China. The prospect 
is anything but pleasing to United States 
defense officials. 

This hands, in advance, to the Communist 
foreign ministers—Molotov of Russia and 
Chou En-lai of Red China—one of the chief 
concessions they hoped to win in the meeting 
that begins in Geneva on April 26. Some 
United States authorities believe the West 
has dropped a trump card that might have 
been played for concessions on Korea and 
Indochina. 

Pressure for more trade with the East has 
been building up here and in other Euro- 
pean capitals since Korean truce talks 
started. After the truce was set, pressure 
threatened to blow off controls imposed on 
East-West trade. 

Communists have been denied not only 
Western weapons and supplies for atomic 
work, but also many metals, some machine 
tools, heavy industrial machinery, precision 
bearings, ships and many other things 
needed for their industry and over-all 
strength. Now they will get more of these 
types of goods. 

Reasons for British insistence are com- 
plex. Industrial capacity in Britain is grow- 
ing, bidding for wider markets. The dollar 
market becomes less inviting, because of the 
United States recession. United States aid 
is being cut. Traditional markets in Eastern 
Europe, though small, are considered some- 
thing of an offset. Also, fear of global war 
is subsiding. 

Loosening of controls on East-West trade 
really began months ago. Britain got the 
consent of allied countries to build fishing 
trawlers for Russia. Denmark agreed to 
build tankers and refrigerator ships. At 
times, because of shipments to the Reds, the 
United States threatened to cut off aid to 
some Western nations, but never did ao, 

United States officials conceded that the 
control list might be too long. 

Meanwhile Russian officials talked of buy- 
ing half a billion dollars of British goods per 
year. Russian gold was shipped to London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Geneva to show the 
Reds meant business, 

British businessmen, invited to Moscow, 
got orders valued at more than 60 millions, 
But more that four-fifths of the goods or- 
dered are classed as strategic until the con- 
trol list is officially redrawn. Similar Rus- 
sian deals with other nations hinge also on 
relaxing controls. 

Thus the Kremlin bullt up pressure. 

At last, on February 25, in a statement 
to Parliament, Sir Winston made looser con- 
trols a must. A meeting of the group admin- 
istering controls, with representatives from 
15 nations, had been set for Paris on April 
23. The United States decided a preliminary 
agreement should be sought with the British 
and Prench. 

Stalling until after Geneva was considered, 
according to United States officials, but the 
Allies couldn't be stalled. 

The big caye-in came last week after Har- 
old Stassen, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
trator, flew here from Washington. Word 
of concessions leaked to the press. 

Back in Washington, Mr. Stassen an- 
nounced an mt on principles by 
which trade could be expanded without risk- 
ing the movement of strategic materials to 
Russia and its satellites. This merely means 
Peg things henceforth will be deemed stra- 

Mr. Stassen said his talks were successful 
and satisfactory. He has a promise that re- 
maining controls will be policed more care- 
fully. Trade in military and atomic items ts 
still to be banned. Outwardly, controls on 
trade with Red China remain tight; relaxa- 
tion applics only to shipments to East Europe, 
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and the official line is to minimize the dan- 
ger of transshipment. 

The theory prevails, in the Eisenhower 
administration, that the cold war will go on 
for years, that only minimum controls will 
stand the test of time, and that Western 
Europe needs more trade. 

Even the United States, according to this 
idea, should trade more with the Reds in 
peaceful goods, such as foods. 

But this view is not unanimous, United 
States military men are astounded at the 
thought of ending controls on a third of the 
present strategic list. They think even 
minor concessions should have been saved 
for Geneva. 

[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald] 
Srratecic Goons List RErxaAMINED—UNITED 

States To Ease Sovrer TRADE EMBARGO As 

PEACE GESTURE, STASSEN REVEALS 


Foreign Operations Director Harold Stas- 
sen said yesterday the administration had 
agreed to ease its embargo of strategic 
goods to Russia in the hopes such à policy 
would encourage world peace. 

Stassen recently returned from a series of 
secret talks with French and British Cabinet 
members aimed at revising the list of goods 
which should be kept out of Soviet hands, 

He said the reason for this revision was 
the administration's conviction that raising 
heavy trade barriers around the Soviet would 
create further world tensions. 

“The path to world peace may well be an 
economic road,” Stassen said. 

The British and French Governments are 
known to have favored such a loosening of 
East-West trade for some time. Stassen said 
that during the recent conferences both 
sides made certain concessions. 

Speaking on the American Broadcasting 
Co.'s television show, At Issue, Stassen said 
the revision in trade policy does not mean 
this country will end its policy of watchful- 
ness in determining what goods may or may 
not be helpful to Russia in building up a 
potential war machine. 

He said the free world has made remark- 
able economic progress in recent years while 
Russia has been having its economic difi- 
culties, 

If we can convince Russia that her hopes 
that this Nation's economic system will col- 
lapse are in vain and persuade her she can 
improve her system by peaceful trading with 
the West, such an exchange will encourage 
world peace, Stassen sald, 


North Dakotans Protest Alcoholic Bever- 
age Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER I. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Grafton, N. 

Grarron, N. Dak. 
Hon. Usirer L. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, are desirous 
to see action on the Bryson bill. Will you 
please present this petition to the House 
and have a note made of it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? The alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising enters our homes with its dangcrous, 
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misleading propaganda and we feel that for 
the good of our country it should be stopped. 
Thank you. 


Blue Shield Plan for Medical Treatment 
Shows Good Progress in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. E’ RRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the Blue Shield plan for medical care 
has been widely accepted in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii according to Dr. L. How- 
ard Schriver, president of the Blue 
Shield Commission. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Record a letter from Dr. Schriver on 
the subject as further evidence of the 
generally high standards achieved by the 
People of the Territory. 

The letter follows: 

BLUE SHIELD MEDICAL CARE PLANS, 
Chicago, Il., March 29, 1954. 
The Honorable Josera R. FARRINGTON, 

Delegate of Territory of Hawaii, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FARRINGTON: A representative 
of the Hawaii Medical Service Association 
(EMSA), the Blue Shield pan for Hawaii, 
Offering medical, surgical, and hospital serv- 
ice benefits on a prepayment basis, will soon 
be attending the 1954 national annual con- 
ference of Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, 
April 4-8. 1954, in New York City. Executives 
and directors of the 84 Blue Cross and 77 
Blue Shields plans of the United States, 
Canada and Hawali will review the year's 

and reset their goals of offering the 
Public the greatest possible protection 
against the financial hazards of hospital and 
medical care. 

Therefore, it seems appropriate that we 
send you this time a brief report of current 
Progress in the Territory of Hawaii and in 
the Nation as a whole: 

1. At the close of 1953, Blue Shield enroll- 
ment was more than 29 million, 19.5 percent 
of United States and 12.4 percent of Canadian 
population. HMSA is the Blue Shield plan in 
Hawaii and has an enrollment of 73,549 mem- 
bers which represents 15.5 percent of the total 
Population in the Territory. 

2. During 1953, Blue Shield plans paid 
Physicians $254,428.546 which was 81 per- 
cent of income. HSA paid out 61.731.395 
for doctor and hospital services to its mem- 
bers which represents 83.2 percent of the 
total dues income. 

We are sure that you share our pride in 
the achievements of HMSA in Hawaii. Dur- 
ing our national conference, your represent- 
atiye from Hawaii will join delegates from 
the other States in studying methods of im- 
proving still further the scope and effective- 
ness of Blue Shield operations in all areas, 
and will return home with new ideas and 
techniques for raising the plan to an even 
higher level of effectiveness in its role as vital 
Public service to the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Howagp SCHRIVER, M. D., 
President, Blue Shield Commission. 
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The Danger Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Herald 
Tribune, dated April 11, Sunday, entitled 
“The Danger Within”: 

THE DANGER WITHIN 


Last week, the Eisenhower administration 
gave a convincing demonstration of how the 
Government is moving against the danger of 
Communist infiltration, fairly, legally, and 
effectively. In separate statements, the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Attorney General placed the problem of Red 
infiltration in perspective—a very real threat, 
but one which is being met without either 
complacency or hysteria, 

President Eisenhower gave the key to his 
administration’s approach to this problem 
on Monday, when, without minimizing the 
danger, he pointed out the folly of exaggerat- 
ing the number of Communists in this coun- 
try, and hailed the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in coping with 
them. On Thursday, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
explained the new Defense Department di- 
rective for dealing with Communists and se- 
curity risks within the Armed Forces—an ex- 
tension of the similar policy which is already 
being enforced in other areas of Govern- 
ment. Friday, Mr. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Placed the whole question of the interaction 
of executive and legislative agencies in focus 
with an account of the work of the FBI and 
the Justice Department, coupled with rec- 
ommendations for new legislation. 

“The policy of the administration, within 
the framework of our Constitution and our 
laws,” said Mr. Brownell, “is to strike the 
Communists at every opportunity—to hit 
them where it hurts most.“ He presented 
impressive evidence of the efficiency of the 
FBI in obtaining information and of the 
Justice Department and the courts in prose- 
cuting offenders under existing laws. With 
these weapons, and the regulatory powers of 
executive agencies, the defenses of the United 
States against infiltration have reached a 
point where the Attorney General could give 
assurance that, “so far as is humanly pos- 
sible this country is protected against fur- 
ther loss from Government sources of secret 
defense information to our enemies.” 

Weak points still exist—not in the will of 
the administration to combat communism— 
but in the laws themselves. Mr. Brownell 
proposed a number of new statutory provi- 
sions—a law to stiffen the protection of de- 
fense plants against potential spies and 
espionage agents; another to guard against 
Communist control of unions in vital in- 
dustries; power to grant immunity against 
self-incrimination, to combat abuses of the 
fifth amendment; use of wiretap evidence 
in security cases; more severe penalties for 
crimes involving disloyalty and revisions in 
the statute of limitations as applied to es- 
pionage cases. These measures will be 
debated in Congress, in the exercise of its 
proper legislative function of providing the 
Government with lawful and constitutional 
means to overcome any threat to the national 
security. 

The main paints of Mr. Brownell’s broad- 
cast are, that the administration is acting 
energetically against Communists within 
the limits of its authority, and is keeping 
Congress informed of the need for new or 
amended laws. He showed—and the whole 
record of the administration bears him out— 
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that there is no justification for spreading 
fear or resorting to extralegal pressures to 
combat a peril which is being overcome by 

that are “basically fair in accord- 
ance with the traditional American concep- 
tion of due process of law.” Communism in 
America, in other words, is a dangerous 
growth on the body politic that is being 
treated by experts. It does not require the 
services of witch doctors to scare the patient 
into fits. 


Republican Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the campaign of the last election the Re- 
publican candidate for President of the 
United States and all of the Republican 
campaigners and candidates informed 
and promised all career civil-service 
employees that their employment or po- 
sitions would be protected and secure 
under a Republican administration, 
Within a short period after the Repub- 
lican inauguration and the President's 
appointments of new Cabinet officials, as 
well as other major appointments, the 
Republican executives of the present ad- 
ministration complained that they 
should be entitled to fire so-called policy- 
making civil-service employees who 
were holding policymaking positions, 
and to replace them with persons in 
harmony and agreement with the poli- 
cies of the Republican program. Many 
people believed such requests to be rea- 
sonable, so the Republicans immediately 
discharged many supervisors and per- 
sons of years of service in Government 
employment who had made a career of 
such work, and replaced them with Re- 
publican appointees whose major policy 
would be to serve the interests of the 
Republican Party. 

Now that was only the beginning of 
the destruction of the civil-service pro- 
gram. Since that time the Republican 
Postmaster General, the Honorable Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield, has permitted or 
authorized the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for investigations 
by post-office inspectors seeking cause 
and excuses to remove Democratic post- 
masters at the request of the Republican 
committees and political machine or- 
ganizations in almost every State in the 
country. I am wondering what the 
postmasters have to do with policymak- 
ing under the present administration. 

In Columbia, Mo., which is one of the 
major cities of the district I have the 
honor of serving, the postmaster, Allen 
W. Sapp, has been arbitrarily dismissed 
or removed as postmaster by the Post- 
master General. Allen Sapp has served 
as postmaster of Columbia for more than 
19 years. He is an honorable man, a 
fine Christian gentleman, with exem- 
plary character and highest qualifica- 
tions. His record in office for honesty, 
efficiency, and ability has never and is 
not now questioned, but he is a Demo- 
crat, and the Republican politicians and 
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Republican State committee decided 
they wanted to appoint a prominent Re- 
publican as postmaster of Columbia. So 
they requested the National Republican 
Committee to ask the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to start investigations. They and 
the post-office inspectors investigated 
over a long period of time and could not 
find any real honest or sound complaint 
against Allen Sapp, but the pressure 
from the Republican powers on the 
throne was so great that they finally 
charged that Allen Sapp did not stay on 
the job a full 8-hour period every day, 
ignoring the fact that on the average he 
spent more than 8 hours a day in his 
office. They also charged that he en- 
gaged in outside activities in that he 
had made a few private or personal 
loans, All of which was petty and frivo- 
_ lous, Nevertheless, he has been dis- 
missed and discharged as postmaster, 
and also denied a hearing. It is a 
shame that a fine man like Allen W. 
Sapp can be so treated by the Post Of- 
fice Department, which he has so loyally 
served, 


There’s Still Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News of April 12, 1954: 

THERE'S STILL Korea 


In all the excitement over Indocbina 
most Americans are likely to forget that the 
Geneva Conference was called primarily for 
settlement of the Korean war. 

You may remember that war—it isn't over 
yet. More than 100,000 American troops are 
still in Korea under the guns of an enemy 
that has been building up strength from the 
day the shooting stopped, last July. 

When that uneasy armistice began, there 
Was scarcely an airfield’ in North Kores left 
usable after our final air assaults. Now 
there are nine in operation and more being 
rushed as fast as enslaved Koreans and 
Chinese can do the job. 

That isn't all. New Russian-made planes 
are being moved up. Weapons, including 
artillery pieces, are being smuggled in. 
Other supplies are being shipped across the 
border openly, and actual troop reinforce- 
ments are suspected. 

All this, of course, is In flagrant deflance 
of the armistice terms, but we can do noth- 
ing about it. By its composition the truce 
team which is supposed to police the armis- 
tice is useless. Though theoretically neutral, 
it is made up of two Communist member na- 
tions—Poland and Czechoslovakia—and plus 
Switzerland and Sweden. The Poles and 
Czechs have sided with the Reds without 
exception when violations are charged. 
Occasionally the Swiss and Swedes have 
upheld Communist claims. At best, dis- 
putes can result only in an impotent two- 
to-two tie. 

As a result, there have been no official 
inspections of what's going on in North 
Korea in response to more than 40 complaints 
from our side. The Communists have be- 
come so bold and unhampered, they no 
longer bother to conceal their buildup. 
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Meanwhile Communist radio propaganda 
from Peiping, aping the Dulles approach is 
bearing down on the line that the whole 
Communist bloc of nations including Russia 
has a stake in North Korea and any settle- 
ment at Geneva must take that in considera~ 
tion. 

Thus Peiping serves notice there is no 
intention of giving up North Korea and 
there'll be no unification except on Red 
terms. 

The uselessness of the Geneva talks on 
Korea has been evident to ROK President 
Syngman Rhee from the outset. Better than 
most western statesmen, he understands the 
Communist foe, and he acts on his convic- 
tions. He has not budged in his determina- 
tion to stay away from Geneva. He is par- 
ticularly adamant against any package deal 
that would couple Korea with an Indochina 
sell-out. He can hardly be dealt out. 

Whatever else happens at Geneva, we can 
be certain that the other war in Asia will be 
with us for a long time to come, 


Tariffs Bear Watching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of tariffs is one of the most impor- 
tant matters to be acted upon by the 
83d Congress. There are valid reasons 
advanced for tariff changes to promote 
international trade and relieve the 
United States of part of the foreign-aid 
burden, There are, however, many con- 
siderations on the other side of the pic- 
ture. In California, particularly, many 
producers of speciality crops would be 
faced with economic disaster if they were 
forced to compete directly with the in- 
ferior products produced in countries 
where the farm standard of living is 
barely above poverty. I wish to bring 
to the attention of all the Members of 
Congress the follawing editorial on the 
subject printed in the Sacramento Bee 
on April 8, 1954: 

Tarirrs Bear WATCHING 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower's special 
message to Congress, in which he requested 
broader powers to cut tariffs and promote 
foreign trade, should serve to put California 
Congressmen on guard against moves which 
could deal severe blows to the State's econ- 
omy. 

The President stated his program would 
bolster the security and economic growth of 
America and its allies. He said we must 
have continuously expanding world markets, 
and to strengthen our allies, must correct 
the trade imbalance which prevents nations 
from selling to us enough goods to pay for 
American products they wish to buy. 

That is where the tariff cutting would 
enter the picture. r 

California's economy is particularly vul- 
nerable to foreign competition. Its farmers 
cannot compete with the cheap labor, low 
cost of production products from Europe 
and South America. With low tariffs the 
Nation's markets would be flooded with 
wines, grains, fruits, nuts, olive oil, beef, 
wool, and mutton from abroad, 

This State's farmers are working high- 
priced land with costly machinery and are 
paying the workers far more than the Euro- 
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pean average. Tariff protection Is vital to 
them. 


Some of this country’s manufacturers 
could not compete with low-cost goods from 
abroad. These would be forced to cut wages 
and thus drive down the standard of living. 

Injudicious lowering of import duties 
could be far more costly to many Americans 
than has been the foreign-aid program which 
Eisenhower hopes to curtail. 

Congress should insist production costs 
abroad be considered in setting tariffs and 
that they be fixed at a level to protect 
American workers and farmers, 


Division of Waters of Waterton and Belly 
Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Waterton and Belly Rivers rise in Glacier 
National Park and flow north into the 
Canadian Province of Alberta. 

Division of the waters of these streams 
among the United States, Montana, and 
Canada is now before the International 
Joint Commission, set up by a 1909 
treaty to handle international boundary 
water disputes. 

The question came before the Com- 
mission on January 12, 1948. Canada 
submitted a proposal for dividing the 
waters in April 1952. The first United 
States proposal was submitted in Octo- 
ber of that year. 

In October of 1953 a special engineer- 
ing committee was appointed to study 
the Canadian proposal. This committee 
reported to the Commission at a meet- 
ing here last week. 


At that same meeting, Montana's at- 
torney general, Mr. Arnold H. Olsen, rep- 
resenting the State water conservation 
board, objected to the Canadian proposal 
as wholly unacceptable to Montana in 
the light of the engineering report. He 
then resubmitted the United States pro- 


Mr. Olsen said the Canadian proposal 
would permit irrigation of a maximum 
of 40,000 acres in Montana with no firm 
flow, whereas under the United States 
proposal a firm flow of water would be 
guaranteed, irrigating a minimum of 84,- 
000 acres. 

The Canadians have been delaying so- 
lution of this problem for years by insist- 
ing on discussing first, the water require- 
ments arising out of existing projects— 
all existing projects are in Canada—and, 
second, their claim that the only practi- 
cal use for this water is in Canada. 


Thus, they never get around to talk- 
ing about apportionment of the water 
because discussions bog down on the first 
two points. 

When we propose an apportionment, 
they say we cannot discuss apportion- 
ment until we have disposed of the first 
two points. When we insist, they say 

e answer to the first two points is: 

o water for Montana. 
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While they are holding us at arm’s 
length on this question, they apparently 
&re getting everything they want in the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

There are many examples of our will- 

ess to cooperate with our Canadian 
Neighbors. The other body has passed 
&nd sent to the House a bill to provide 
for joint development of the St. Law- 
Tence seaway. The people of Montana 
&re willing to work with Canada in an 
- Attempt to solve mutual problems. But 
Cooperation should not stop at the head- 
Waters of the St. Lawrence. A good 
Neighbor is one who assumes his just 
Obligations as well as his privileges. 
should indicate its realization of 

this fact. 


An Interview With 7 Farm Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
nn, I include the following article from 
the Punxsutawny Spirit: 

Recently we talked to a farm woman from 
the north end of the county, a college grad- 
Wate, incidentally, on the subject of the 

ower administration. “Do you think 
the President and the administration are 
doing a job, and do you think his popu- 
larity is waning?" “Farm income,” she re- 
Plied, “has been reduced, and naturally we 
Tarmers do not like that, but we realize that 
must be a period of readjustment if 
We are ever to get back to a sane relation- 
ship between the taxpayer and the tax- 
Spender. The President has lopped $12,500,- 
000,000 off the last Truman budget and has 
elected scores of economies that are refieet- 
ed in reduced spending and some umem- 
Ployment. But all of us have to realize that 
We can't live forever in the dizzy, crazy 
of prolific spending that has marked 
the Government’s operation in the past 20 
Years or more. The inflation that besets us 
now is due to an utter disregard of the 
thrift that contributed so much toward 
Making America what it was when the indi- 
Vidual spent his money instead of handing 
it over to the Government to throw away. I 
know that's old stuff and has been repeated 
ds of times, but I believe it sin- 
Cerely." “And Eisenhower's popularity on 
the farm?" we asked. “It’s growing,” she 
answered, and not so much because of what 
the President has done as because of what 
he is. We farm people take our religion very 
Seriously. We're church goers, and we are 
in the great majority a people who pray. 
And it is the religious qualities so evident 
in Mr. Eisenhower, his resort to prayer and 
his frequent appeals for divine guidance that 
appeal to those of us who hope we have the 
Same qualities, We figure, or at least I do, 
t aman of his convictions will make few 
Mistakes, because he's putting his trust 
Where it belongs. Times may get worse 
ore they get better, but I feel sure that 
Whatever happens, Dwight Eisenhower's 
Popularity will grow among farm people the 
Nation over." We wanted to know if we 
could quote her, “You can use my words.“ 
She answered, “if you can remember them, 
but I wouldn't want you to use my name. 
My husband is still a Democrat.” 
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Secretary Dulles” Clear Line of Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article from the 
New York Times of April 6, 1954: 

BECRETARY DULLES’ CLEAR LINE OF POLICY 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 5.—Two European wars 
within a quarter century, in which the 
United States ultimately became a partici- 
pant, the loss of China to the Communists, 
and the military stalemate in Korea pro- 
duced two theories which have been widely 
accepted. One is that, if Kaiser Wilhelm IT 
and Hitler respectively had been given in 
advance good reason to believe the United 
States would enter the wars they began, 
they would never have begun them. The 
second theory is that, if a nation furnishes 
a putative aggressor with an explicit intima- 
tion that it has excluded from its line of 
military security certain areas he is known 
to covet, he will take that as notice he can 
invade these areas with impunity. 

Secretary of State Dulles is following a 
clear line of foreign policy which implies full 
acceptance of both theorles and a determina- 
tion to forestall the consequences which are 
broadly attributed to the disregard of one 
or the other by the Wilson, Roosevelt, and 
Truman administrations. In every speech 
and statement, the latest today to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, he has (a) 
warned the principal Communist powers 
that further aggression, including the impo- 
sition of their system of government on 
other nations, will bring instant retaliation 
at time and places of the free world’s own 
choosing, and he has (b) left the principal 
Communist powers to guess when, where, and 
how the retaliation will come and by what 
means the united action of the free world 
will be attained. 

Today he fortified this consistent policy 
approach to the dangers to the non-Commu- 
nist world by telling the Communist Chinese 
they are “coming awfully close“ to direct ag- 
gression in Indochina, And he pointedly re- 
minded them of this statement he made last 
September: “If the Chinese sent thelr Red 
armies [there], it would be apt to produce 
action which might not be confined to 
Indochina.” 

PRIOR MISCALCULATIONS 


The indiscriminate attacks on our shipping 
by Kalserist Germany led directly to the en- 
trance of the United States in World War I. 
But by that time the Germans felt obliged 
to employ desperate measures to clinch the 
victory over Great Britain and France before 
the unprepared United States could attain a 
military posture sufficient to turn the scale. 
It was their second mistake about this Na- 
tion: In 1916-17 the Germans underesti- 
mated its power and its unity potential after 
having miscalculated, in 1914, the durability 
of its isolationist tradition. 

Hitler may have been more nearly right in 
1939, for his errors of forecast seemed more 
soundly based. With many in this country 
he did not anticipate the uncomprosing line 
the Roosevelt administration suddenly 
adopted toward the Japan it had been sup- 
plying with scrap iron and petroleum. And 
there is evidence that he did not expect the 
Japanese reaction would be the surprise at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor that inevitably put the 
United States into the war. 
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Secretary Dulles, with the steady support 
of President Eisenhower, is obviously con- 
centrating on an effort to prevent this his- 
tory from repeating itself. The global war 
he is striving to avert may come, whether 
because authoritarian regimes cannot sur- 
vive save through continuing aggression or 
because Soviet Russia, or the Communist 
Chinese, or both, will decide that the United 
States is blufting. But the latter miscalcu- 
lation or underestimation is the only one 
the Secretary's statements have left any room 
for in the Kremlin or at Peiping. Dulles has 
made it as certain as he can that, if a Com- 
munist power initiates world war III, it can- 
not do so on the forecasting errors made by 
the Kaiser and Hitler. 

THE NEW GROUND OF POLICY 


So far as aggression in Western Europe, and 
to some degree in the Middle East, is con- 
cerned, President Eisenhower and 
Dulles are bullding on the foundation laid 
by President Truman and all his Secre- 
tarles of State. These formulated the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, the Marshall plan, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and these inspired 
the North Atlantic military organization 
which garrisons Western Europe against ag- 
gression. With respect to this area the H- 
senhower administration is merely empha- 
sizing and strengthening collective security 
and the advance notice to potential aggres- 
sors which, according to the first-stated 
theory above, would have averted World War 
I and World War II. It is in the Par East 
where this administration is reversing past 
United States policy by expanding the first 
theory to that quarter of the world and ap- 
plying the second: Don't let a putative ag- 
gressor assume immunity anywhere in the 
free world, 

The justification offered for this second 
theory is largely a speech made by Dean 
Acheson when a Secretary of State. In this 
speech he drew a line in the Far East which, 
he sald, the United States would defend by 
force as the boundary of its zone of national 
security. From this line South Korea was 
excluded, and the argument is that this 
exclusion, which in the circumstances 
seemed pointed, encouraged the Communists 
to attack South Korea in the belief the 
United States would not forcefully inter- 
vene. 

Daily and almost hourly Secretary Dulles 
is taking the opposite course, meanwhile 
declining to announce specific military 
means and measures—a position which dip- 
lomatic and military experience thoroughly 
sustains, 


Judge Shields, at 92, Takes a Look Into 
the Future and Likes Picture He Sees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there is, in 
my congressional district in California, 
a man who might be referred to as a 
grand old man. That name would fit 
him except for the fact that he is not 
an old man, even at the age of 92, 

His respect for the present and his 
optimism for the future are not over- 
shadowed by reverence for the past. His 
many years of service to his country, his 
active participation in the development 
of the greatest Nation in history, qualify 
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him as an expert on the affairs of the 


world. 

He is Judge Peter J. Shields, of Sacra- 
mento, who retired after serving almost 
50 years as judge of the superior court 
of Sacramento. He is still active now, 
daily advising young lawyers and com- 
paratively young judges at his office. 
His comments based on 92 years of ex- 
perience were reported recently in the 
Sacramento Bee, and I wish to bring 
those comments to the attention of every 
Member of Congress: 

Jupce SHIELDS, AT 92, Takes A LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE AND LIKES PICTURE He SEES— JURIST 
Sars Russ WIII. Fam mw War Can BE 
DELAYED 
(Peter J. Shields, who spent nearly 50 

years as a judge of the superior court of 

Sacramento County before his retirement in 

October 1949, wiil be 92 years of age tamar- 

row. Following a custom of several years 

standing, a Bee reporter asked him to express 
his views on the occasion. This is his reply:) 
(By Peter J. Shields) 

T am genuinely glad to see you although 
you ask me questions, which like those of 
children, are hard to answer. 

Only history can tell the meaning of the 
things we have done or what kind of a future 
we are making. 

I was born less than 36 years after the 
death of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. 
I was 3 years old when Lincoln died. I was 
born near to great history. The 92 years 
during which I have lived have been prob- 
ably the most productive the world has 
known. 

What was done during these great years 
is now history; don't ask me to restate or 
reappraise them. What you want to know 
is what a man of my age thinks of the future. 
In the present mad tangle of the world 
that involves more space than you can give 
me. If we are to have an atomic war there 
will be no future. I would like to tell you 
of greater things but the times seem to de- 
mand a more serious consideration. 


WORLD DISTURBED 


All about us the world is disturbed and 
threatening. Don't ask me to clarify these 
conditions. If war can be postponed, Russla 
will fail. As the inevitable freedoms gather 
about her she will be unable to continue 
her tyrannies to deny God's law that men 
were born to freedom. I like to think that 
the complicated and explosive conditions in 
Asia are but the labor palns of an unhappy 
people on their way to emancipation. For 
ourselves this is a time for steadiness, for a 
united determination that our institutions 
must not be impaired or compromised. Our 
country was conceived in Mberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men were 
created equal. It had no precedent, It was 
born of a new ideal which it had taken 
10,000 years to suggest to man's Imagination, 

Our fathers dared to found a nation upon 
these truths and we embarked upon what 
Woodrow Wilson said was not so much an 
experiment in politics as it was a spiritual 
adventure. Contrary to the predictions of 
the Old World our enterprise prospered until 
at the end of a short century and a half we 
have risen to the leadership of the world. 
We know that it was our freedoms and the 
rpiritual aims they generated which have 
led us there. Continued devotion to those 
principles will carry us through the dificult 
days ahead, 

I like the New World which Is rising about 
me while lacking nothing of almost rever- 
ence for the people of my parents’ genera- 
tion. I saw them clearing the land, making 
homes upon it; rearing their ehildren to 
religious tolerance, to a sense of racial equal- 
ity, to hard work and integrity. They were 
working for an ease, a comfort, a culture 
which they were never permitted to share, 
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The modern world rests upon the founda- 
tions they laid. It is a fitting memorial to 
their toil and sacrifice. 


LIKES RAPID CHANGES 


I like the rapid changes which are oc- 
curring about us, They keep us from stag- 
nation, they keep our society fresh and 
young and adventurous. They compel the 
frequent social adjustments which bring 
Government up to the moment. They keep 
a man of 92 looking ahead in anticipation 
rather than backward to a day upon which 
the book is closed. 

I think it is time that old men should 
cease to distrust the youth by which they 
are surrounded. The young people whom I 
meet fascinate me. I think that there has 
never been a time when the youth of a 
country has been so well prepared for the 
duties ahead of them. I like their courage 
which has not been dimmed by fatlure; I 
like their rebellion against the outgrown con- 
ditions of the past. I feel that they are 
being well prepared for their impending re- 
sponsibilities, 

NOT WELL TRAINED 

But there are masses of our young people 
who have not been so well trained. Youths, 
no longer born to the discipline of the open 
country, are now largely reared in villages 
or in our large cities. They have not been 
trained to the interests about them, their 
parents are both employed, they have no 
work to do. Meeting on the sidewalks with 
nothing to do, they are ripe for the vuigar 
seductions of misconduct and crime. 

We do not seem to have learned how to 
save these boys, not alone from crime, but 
from the limitations of an uninspired life. 
I recall the words of an eminent clergyman. 
In speaking to a company of women, he said: 
“A man is the product of his experiences. 
From his infancy everything he sees, tastes, 
touches, smells, every person he meets, 
journey he takes, or book he reads leaves its 
impression upon him. Day by day these 
things enter into him and in time they be- 
come his life.“ These words should be print- 
ed in letters of fire for the attention of pa- 
rents and the public who have so much to 
say about what youth is seeing, tasting, and 
touching. 

A few years ago when at my mountain 
camp, I saw across the canyon, 2 boys 
about 16 or 17 years, aimlessly looking 
about. At the end of the second day they 
ventured over to where I was engaged in 
working about the camp. When asked if 
they had been enjoying their visit to the 
mountains they answered that they had not, 
that it was lonesome, that there was nothing 
interesting about, that there was nothing to 
do. 


This nothing to do lies at the base of 
much of the misconduct and crime of a 
regrettable number of our young people. 
Fascinating interests lies all around them 
but because things have not been explained 
to them they do not see them. Lacking in- 
terest in other things they find it in crime. 

I took these boys in hand and quickly 
pointed out matters of surpassing Interest. 
I explained the trees to them and told them 
how they grew in zones according to eleva- 
tion; at the top of the mountains were the 
hemlocks which, like the eagle, like to live 
among the snows. I pointed out the pathway 
of an ancient glacier which was active mil- 
lions of years ago and explained that the 
rock and soil upon which they were standing 
was its terminal moraine. 

EXPLAINS STREAMS 


I told them that the little stream they had 
Just crossed had its source a short distance 
away in a stream no larger than a common 
pencil. I told them how it would be fed and 
increased until as a great river it would pour 
its waters into the sea to be taken up by 
ocean currents and distributed over the sea- 
ways of the world. 
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As I finished the boys were stunned at the 
interests which lay before them. I am sure 
they will never forget that half hour of 
wonder. 

Interests, like these which I pointed out 
to the boys, abound in everything; on a 
farm, on a city street, in great factories, in 
the quiet of a desert. Above all, the boys 
should be taught the worth of a noble life 
and the measureless satisfactions of purpose- 
ful living. 

There are no yacuums in nature. When 
the eyes of youth are opened to these things 
they will see about them a world like a vast 
museum and will never feel it necessary to 
resort to delinquency in order to find some- 
thing to do. Youth must be trained for life. 
It is an axiom of experience in the army that 
if a soldier is placed in the front lines with- 
out training as to how to protect himself he 
will survive but a short time. It ts so In civil 
life. If a youth has failed to prepare him- 
self for some service or occupation, he will 
find none, 

When I was near 20 years old I went to a 
dancing party which is about the top of the 
ambition of a youth of that age. Lincoln 
Steffens arrived just as I was about to enter 
the dancing room. At a sacrifice which only 
youth can appreciate, I sat with him in the 
cloakroom as he talked of what he was read- 
ing and thinking and about the things which 
later made him famous. 

Later, when I entered the dancing room, 
a youth whose charm I envied was surround- 
ed by a number of the most attractive girls. 
He was a master of easy and indifferent con- 
versation and could dance with a matchless 
grace. He had no thought for the future. 
His future seemed far away. 

Later, when Steffens was famous and the 
pretty girls had married someone else, this 
boy could find no employment. After years 
of unsuccessful effort he died in the county 
hospital of a nearby county. 


CANNOT PLAY HOOKY 


Won't you tell youth that they can't play 
hooky with life? If they don't study they 
won't know their lesson; if they don’t pre- 
pare for some place in life there is no place 
for them. 

One of the sad memories of a man who 
has lived long is of the many youths, some of 
great promise, who failed because they had 
not taken the trouble to prepare for what 
in many cases, would have been an easy 
success. 

If all of the youth of our country de- 
veloped themselves to their highest efficiency 
there would be a very visible improvement 
in our society and America would know 
another golden age. 

May I ask you to again say to the people 
who during my long life have so generously 
aided me, that I hold them in grateful re- 
membrance, 


Secretary Benson Comes Home To Present 
a Major Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker: 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Herald Journal, Logan, Utah, 
April 1, 1954, by Ray Nelson, entitled 
“Secretary Benson Comes Home To Pre- 
sent a Major Address”; 
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Secrerany Benson Comes Home To PRESENT 
A MAJOR ADDRESS 


Commendation goes to Lawrence B. Caine 
and his associates of Cache Valley Breeding 
Association, who are responsible for the 
Logan appearance this Saturday of Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Mr. Benson is a busy man these days— 
what with the job of reducing dairy supports, 
Selling butter surpluses, absorbing the verbal 
blows of many farm groups, and getting 
Teady for general conference. 

Yet, Mr. Caine was able to interest Secre- 
tary Benson in coming to Cache Valley, and 
Presenting a major address on farm policy. 
Plans have been in the making for months; 
the breeding association received whole- 
hearted cooperation from such organizations 
as Utah and Idaho and Wyoming Farm Bu- 
reau Federations, numerous farm coopera- 
tives, Utah State Agricultural College, and 
the extension services of Utah and neigh- 
boring States. — 

So, on Saturday, April 3, Secretary Ben- 
don will be in Logan. He is scheduled to 
speak at 1:45 p. m, in the college field- 
house, 

We understand that wire services, radio, 
and television networks are planning to 
cover the address, since it is described as an 
important one. 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, of Utah, will 
introduce the Secretary to what is expected 
to be an overflow crowd. Welcome to the 
noted Government and church official will 
be expressed by President Henry Aldous Dix- 
On of the college. 

No stranger to Cache Valley is Ezra Taft 
Benson, and Cache Valley is familiar terri- 
tory to him. $ 

He was born in Whitney, Franklin Coun- 
ty—just a couple of miles south of Preston— 
in 1899, He is nearly 55 years old, 

His parents were George T. and Sarah 
Dunkley Benson, who were among the early 
Settlers of southern Idaho. Elder Benson 
grew up on a farm, and operated one in 
Idaho from 1923 to 1930. 

He sought education: attended Oneida 
Stake Academy at Preston, and Utah State 
Agricultural College for 3 years. 

In 1921, he was called to serve an LDS 
Mission to Britain. Upon his return he con- 
tinued his education at Brigham Young 
University, from which he was graduated 
With honors in 1926, receiving a scholarship 
to Iowa State College at Ames, He received 
hig master’s degree in agricultural economics 
from Iowa State in 1927, and 10 years later 
did graduate work at University of California. 

In 1929 he was county agent at Preston. 
The next year he was extension economist 
and marketing specialist, University of Idaho 
extension division. 

Taking an interest in co-ops as an agency 
of farm welfare, he was instrumental in 
organization of the Idaho Cooperative Coun- 
cil, and served as its secretary from 1933 to 
1938. In the spring of 1939, he was appointed 
executive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, a federation of 4,600 
co-op groups. 

Then his church sought his services full 
time. On October 7, 1943, he became a 
member of the Council of Twelve, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

He was granted leave of absence from the 
council when nominated as Secretary of 
Agriculture November 24, 1952, by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Secretary Benson admittedly has the hot- 
test spot in the Eisenhower cabinet. 

His avowed policy (and that of his Chief) 
is to reduce the farmers’ dependence on 
Government, to cut supports and controls. 

He believes that production and consump- 
tion of farm products should be governed 
largely by supply and demand, 

He warns farm families about the dangers 
Of increasing Government regulations, about 
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possible socialism, about the virtues of self- 
dependence and freedom, 

He meets tough opposition from many 

„ and no doubt he winces when, 
blamed for decreases in farm income and 
prosperity, 

He receives considerable praise from other 
quarters, and is given a pretty good chance 
of winning his battle. 

-His staunch adherence to a philosophy 
which be believes to be basically good for 
the farmers and the Nation gains him ad- 
miration from nearly every segment of 
American life, 


One Man Against the Country—Bricker 
Amendment Should Be Passed To Pre- 
vent Illegal Executive Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including two editorials from the 
Wall Street Journal apropos of the dis- 
closures last week that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
had concluded an agreement which 
would have permitted the British a veto 
power over the use of the atomic bomb. 
The two editorials are set out at this 


point: 
THE VETO OvER THE BOMB 


Prime Minister Churchill's disclosure of a 
secret agreement with Mr. Roosevelt about 
the use of the atom bomb caused an uproar 
in Commons which, we daresay, will find an 
even louder echo on this side of the water. 
But for a different reason. 1 

The Prime Minister and Mr. Attlee engaged 
in some bitter debate about whose fault it 
was that the secret pact signed at Quebec 
in 1943 was allowed to lapse. Both were in, 
agreement that the pact was advantageous 
to Britain, for it gave Britain an equal voice 
in the war use of the bomb. The McMahon 
Act of 1946, which restricted exchange of 
American atomic information with foreign 
powers, canceled the agreement which only 
a few men knew anything about. 

Sir Winston blamed Mr. Attlee, who was 
Prime Minister at the time the McMahon Act 
was adopted, with failure to confront the 
United States Government with the secret 
agreement in order to prevent passage of the 
law Sir Winston also said that the late Sona- 
tor McMahon had told him that if he had 
known of the secret agreement the law he 
proposed would not have been submitted. 

Let it be said at once that the McMahon 
Act now needs changing, for it denies to our 
allies information the aggressor possesses. 
Once that is said, it would be well to exam- 
ine the full impact of the secret agreement 
between Sir Winston and Mr. Roosevelt. The 
document pledged that neither the United 
States nor Britain would ever use the bomb 
against one another which, considering our 
mutual interests, need hardly be said. It 
pledged also that neither would ever divulge 
any information to third parties without mu- 
tual consent, a sensible arrangement in any 
partnership of allies, 

But in the agreement was another pledge, 
and it was the ending of this one that Sir 
Winston was so bitter about in his accusa- 
tions that Mr. Attlee had thrown away a 
great advantage for Britain, 
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This pledge was that neither Britain nor 
the United States would use the bomb against 
p ira nation without the consent of the 
other. a 

What that means is that Britain had a 
veto power over the use of a weapon we were 
soon to possess and which Britain was not to 
have for some time. It was an unwarranted 
gift of power to a foreign country, however 
friendly, and it passed to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain a right of determination 
over what weapons this Nation might or 
might not use, even in case of attack. Con- 
sultation with allies on the use of weapons 
is one thing, but the requirement of con- 
sent is quite another. 

Let us suppose that this secret agreement 
were still in force. While it had to do only 
with atomic weapons when Sir Winston and 
Mr. Roosevelt signed it, surely now the hydro- 
gen bomb would come within the areas it 
covered, But our New Look in military mat- 
ters places the greatest emphasis on the 
hydrogen and atom bombs. And our New 
Look in foreign policy places an even greater 
emphasis on our ability to deliver these 
weapons, as Mr. Dulles has said, in instant 
retaliation and at times and places of our 
own choosing. 

Thus if this agreement were in effect and 
we were to observe its power of veto over the 
use of the new weapons, we would at the 
same time be acknowledging a veto power by 
Britain over our foreign policy. For a policy 
based upon the power of weapons we are 
powerless to use without Britain's by-your- 
leave is no policy at all. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
Senate would ever have ratified a treaty con- 
taining this veto power over weapons and 
over strategy, for in the debate the full im- 
port would have quickly come to the surface, 
But when agreements are made between two 
men the dangers aren't always apparent. 
And the hard fact is that this secret agree- 
ment for some years gave Britain as much 
authority in the use of a powerful weapon 
as the Congress of the United States pos- 
sessed, 


THe SECRET MISUNDERSTANDING 


The White House has said that the secret 
Roosevelt-Churchill agreement of 1943 giv- 
ing Britain a veto over our use of the atom 
bomb is no longer in effect. 

The British Government and Mr. Attlee, 
leader of the Labor Party, agree with the 
White House. 

But Mr. Truman disagrees. He says that 
in his opinion the secret pact stands. He 
renewed the agreement with the Prime Min- 
ister of Britain and the Prime Minister of 
Canada in 1945. 

The former President differs also In his 
interpretation of the commitments con- 
tained in the pact. In his comment he said 
that “we weren't sharing any secrets with 
the British; they were sharing theirs with 
us.“ But the pact called for “complete in- 
terchange of information and ideas“ devel- 
oped in the joint search for the bomb. 

Here is a clear case of the dangers of Ex- 
ecutive agreements made in secret between 
the heads of states. Not only can they lead 
to misunderstandings in what they mean 
among allies, but often they do not mean 
the same thing to those who succeed the 
men who made the agreements, 

The trouble is that powerful men acting 
alone frequently make mistakes even when 
they are trying their best. The judgment 
of one man may be as good as that of many 
men, but the best proof is to test his judg- 
ment against that of many men. That test 
was lacking in many of the secret agree- 
ments which have become known since the 
end of World War II, when the heads of great 
states settled great issues in penciled memo- 
randa, 
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Mr. Truman put his finger on the reason 
for the trouble when he said: “There was 
no secret about it to the people who were en- 
titled to know about it.” It is easier to do 
things if only a few know about them. 

We think all the American people were 
entitled to know about a pact which gave 
another nation a veto over the use of a 
weapon we might have needed for survival. 
But they did not know about it. 

Such agreements, affecting as this one 
did, a nation’s use of weapons and conduct 
of foreign affairs, ought never be the sub- 
ject of one man’s decision. 

They ought to be decided by debate in the 
United States Senate and in the form of a 
treaty which spells out Just what the com- 
mitments are and how long they are to last, 

And the way to prevent the use of execu- 
tive agreements in place of treaties is to 
amend the United States Constitution, as 
60 Senators voted so recently to do. 

That would at least guarantee that all the 
people are entitled to know what commit- 
ments this Nation is undertaking. And it 
will prevent secret understandings becoming 
secret misunderstandings. 


P. 
Warning on Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of April 7, 1954: 

WARNING ON INDOCHINA 

Under pressure of Communist China—now 
knocking at the doors of the U. N. for ad- 
mission to that agency as a “peace-loving” 
nation—the State Department is consulting 
with various interested governments con- 


cerning the issuance of a joint warning - 


against further Communist aggression in 
Indochina. Each of these governments has 
a vital interest in that area. France is fight- 
ing Communist aggression in Indochina. 
The United States has a defensive alliance 
with the Philippines. Britain has a rich 
stake in nearby Malaya. The security of the 
Philippines, Thailand, Australia, and New 
Zealand would be directly threatened if Indo- 
china should fall into Communist hands, 

There is no counterpart of NATO in south- 
east Asia to hold aggressive communism in 
check. Efforts to create a defensive alliance 
comparable to NATO in that part of the 
world have failed, partly because the situa- 
tion has been complicated by the factor of 
colonialism, partly because some of the na- 
tions most directly threatened—Indonesia, 
for example—have been unwilling to enter 
an alliance of this kind. As a result the 
militant Communists have had pretty much 
of a free hand. They have been tted 
to deal separately and individually with 
their intended victims, They have been able 
to exploit the issue of colonialism. They 
have taken full advantage of the confusion 
resulting from the glaring difference of opin- 
ion prevailing among the democratic powers 
concerning the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, even at the very 
moment when Chinese armies are still 
camped on Korean soil and Chinese arms 
are supporting a new war in Indochina. 

For an effective defense of southenst Asia 
there are a number of prerequisites, One 
is an assurance by France of genuine self- 
government to the Indochinese people, for 
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the purpose of enlisting their full effort in 
this yital struggle. Another is a firm and 
united notice to the Peiping Government 
that it has no chance whatever of admission 
to the United Nations so long as it continues 
its aggressive tactics. A third is an inten- 
sification, rather than a relaxation, of the 
present embargo on trade with Communist 
China so long as Communist China arms the 
Vietminh rebels. A fourth is a clear warn- 
ing, modeled on the notice already given 
in the case of Korea, that in the event of 
direct intervention by the Red Chinese Army 
in Indochina it may not be possible to limit 
hostilities to that area. A declaration on 
the part of the democratic powers which 
embodied these points might well provide 
new hope of saving southeast Asia, 


Delta-Mendota Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, recent ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives on 
the Interior Department budget may 
endanger a California sport and com- 
mercial industry conservatively valued 
at $10 million a year. 

The acceptance of the House Appro- 
priations Committee’s deletion of 
$208,997 programed for facilities to 
screen fish entering the Delta-Mendota 
Canal of the Central Valley’s project is 
a prime example of false economy, an 
example of the rush to cut appropria- 
tions indiscriminately without regard to 
future effect or past expenditures. 

For years the Bureau of Reclamation, 
in cooperation with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, has been working on the 
problem of saving the fish which spawn 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers. The area is the most important 
spawning ground for striped bass and 
shad on the Pacific coast. It is a major 
spawning ground for king salmon. The 
Interior Department estimates the an- 
nual value to sportsmen and to commer- 
cial fisheries is $10 million. 

The danger to these fish resources lies 
in the fact that the Delta-Mendota 
Canal draws a major part of the water 
out of the area where the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers join and sends 
it, through pumps raising the level 200 
feet, into the San Joaquin Valley for 
irrigation. 

The fish, of course, cannot pass 
through these pumps, but their natural 
instincts draw them toward the canal 
which will carry the major flow of the 
river. For years experts have been try- 
ing to solve the problem—and they were 
on the threshold of a solution when the 
committee cut their funds. 

Of the $208,997 requested, some $135,- 
000 was to be used for initial construc- 
tion of the fish screen developed after 
years of research and study. So far 
nearly $500,000 has been spent to help 
prevent the loss of sport and commercial 
fishing on the Pacific coast. The State 
of California and private utilities in the 
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area have been cooperating in the solu- 
tion of the problem. It was all but 
solved when a so-called economy group, 
apparently advocating reduction of Fed- 
eral expenditures in spite of the effect on 
the Nation, blocked appropriation which 
would have put the solution into opera- 
tion. 

Richard Croker, a nationally known 
fish expert and head of the California 
Department of Fish and Game’s Marine 
Fisheries Bureau, has outlined the re- 
sults of failing to protect fish in the 
Delta-Mendota Canal at Tracy, Calif. 
He reported: 

Unless some way can be found to financé 
the design and installation of the screen at 
Tracy, literally millions of salmon and 
striped bass will be killed annually. In fact 
it is likey that the runs of these two valu- 
able species will be destroyed. This, of 
course, would be a blow to the hundreds of 
thousands of people who depend on these 
fish for their livelihood and recreation. 


After years of research, the final fish 
screen—a sort a venetian blind stood on 
end—was developed. Federal fish ex- 
perts expected the screen to be installed 
at far less than the estimated cost. 
the economy bloc has its way, however. 
there may be no fish screen—and in the 
near future no striped bass, salmon, and 
shad on the Pacific coast. 


Revision of Atomic Energy Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orb, I wish to insert the following article 
which will appear in the April 17 issue 
of America, national Catholic weekly, on 
revision of Atomic Energy Act: 

REVISION or ATOMIC ENERGY Aer 


Exactly 2 months ago the President asked 
Congress to revise the rigid secrecy rules in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Allied co- 
operation was suffering, he said, because 
“under present law, we cannot give them 
(our allies) tactical information essential 
to their effective participation with us. 

Four weeks later, the whole world, Great 
Britain perhaps most of all, was shoc 
when Japanese fishermen revealed the power 
of the March 1 H-bomb. The free-wor 
alliance was shaken by heated charges that 
the United States was not consulting its 
members on atomic policies that might in- 
volve them in catastrophe. Even then Con- 
gress might have checked the chain reaction 
of criticism by amending the security sec- 
tions of the act. But the President was not 
given power to provide the British Govern- 
ment with means to meet the criticism 
After being forced to admit that he did not 
enjoy the confidence of his great ally, Prime 
Minister Churchill was, on April 5, subj 
to public humiliation. This pillorying 
our best friend in Britain should not have 
happened. The responsibility rests, not on 
Mr. Attlee or Mr. Eisenhower, or Sir Winston 
Churchill, but on Congress. So does respon- 
sibility for the danger that the whole NA 
setup will fall apart. Congress was warned 
on March 29 by Representative MICHAEL A 
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Feicnan that “the exchange of military in- 
formation with our allies, who are pro- 
toundiy perturbed about the place of hydro- 
gen weapons in Allied strategy, requires im- 
Mediate action.” On April 3 he introduced 
H. R. 8701 to amend the secrecy provisions 
ot the 1946 act. Some shreds of allied unity 
Could still be saved by adopting it. 


The Pattern of Liquidation of Federal 
Power Facilities 


SPEECH 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8680) making 
appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
Would require the adoption of at least a 
Score of-amendments to make the De- 
Partment of Interior appropriations bill 
adequate to the needs of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

One tragic effect of this bill is to freeze 
development of our great Bonneville 
Power Administration, to prevent it from 
extending service to any area that the 
Private power companies want to take 
Over some time in the future, and to ad- 
vance the ultimate liquidation of all Fed- 
eral power facilities. 

This bill will increase power shortages 
in the Northwest, and the end result, if 
these policies are continued, will be to 
deliver domination of electricity supply 
to private power companies in our area 
and several others in the Nation. 

It is completely clear, in view of the 
Republican determination to block 
needed generating and transmission ap- 
propriations, that it would be futile to 
offer the needed amendments, 

The administration cut the Bonneville 
appropriations request below our area’s 
needs. Now the subcommittee has elim- 
inated—in the Northwest area—a con- 
Siderable portion of the items which the 
Budget Bureau cleared, including the 
MecNary-Walla Walla transmission fa- 
cility, the McNary-LaGrande transmis- 
sion line, the Dalles area service, the 
Bellingham substation, and the main 
stem transmission facility. This latter 
was delayed to put it on the same sched- 
ule as the completion of dams which were 
delayed last year. And it has been done 
in spite of the fact that McNary genera- 
tors are installed and there is need al- 
ready for a transmission facility there. 

Mr. Chairman, the inadequate civil 
functions bill, which was passed some- 
time ago without needed power starts, 


was cut from the same pattern as this 


bill—a pattern which Herbert Hoover 
prescribed a year ago at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Hoover gave a step-by-step plan, 
in a nationwide broadcast, for halting 
power-facility construction and prepar- 
ing to turn existing facilities over to the 
private power companies. To be com- 
pletely clear, he said: 
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The objective of the whole proceeding 
should be to get the Federal Government out 
of the business of generating and distribut- 
ing power as soon as possible, 


The Interior appropriation bill, 
drafted in accordance with Mr. Hoover's 
plan and his objective, ought to be re- 
turned to the committee with instruc- 
tions to change its objective completely. 

The new objectives should be abund- 
ant power for the economic development 
of the Northwest and every other region 
of this Nation. 

The new objective should include all 
the facilities recommended by President 
Eisenhower, Hells Canyon Dam and sey- 
eral others in the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It should in- 
clude enough dams so, if a defense emer- 
gency arises, there will be abundant 
power for necessary electrochemical 
plants, another Hanford and Oak Ridge 
and similar projects if those are nec- 
essary. 

In the present situation in this House, 
it is useless to talk of such realistic ob- 
jectives. We can only hope that the 
Senate will restore the most essential of 
these appropriations—and that the peo- 
ple will restore to a majority next No- 
vember the party which does not sell 
America short and deliberately plan for 
shortages and scarcity. 

I probably should not close without 
expressing gratitude for the $3 million 
added in this bill to the appropriation 
for the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project. It is at least $1 million less than 
needed, but after a diet of crumbs, a piece 
of crust is received gratefully. Even so, 
I sincerely hope the Senate will see fit to 
increase the Columbia Basin project ap- 
propriation to a more adequate total. 


What the Record Shows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been a good deal of forget- 
fulness of the recent history of tax legis- 
lation in this country. A recent edi- 
torial in the Warren (Ohio) Tribune 
Chronicle has pointed up this fact and 
outlined the high points of the past 25 
years of taxation which should make 
interesting reading for all and give cause 
for thought to many. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 

With the Democrats continuing their drive 
to increase personal income tax exemptions 
“to help the little fellow,” an efort which 
was beaten in the House but which still has 
to be passed by the Senate, it might be 
well to examine the record of both the Re- 
publicans and Democrats so far as giving tax 
aid to the “little fellow.” 

In signing the excise tax reduction, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pointed out that in 1 year 
of his administration taxes had been cut by 
$7.4 billion. 

That's the largest tax reduction ever 
achieved by any administration since the 
Tounding of the Republic. 
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But let's look back into the record on this 
matter of personal income tax exemptions. 

Right now it is $1,200 for a husband and 
wife, $600 for a single person, and $600 for 
each dependent, 

In early World War I days the income-tax 
exemption was $2,000 for a married couple 
and $1,000 for a single person. When the 
Republicans came to power in 1921 they 
quickly raised the exemption to $2,500 and 
81.000 and to $400 for each dependent for the 
first time. 

At the end of 3 successive Republican ad- 
ministrations the exemption was raised to 
$3,500 and $1,500. 

In 1933, when President Roosevelt and a 
Democratic Congress took over in Washing- 
ton the exemption was reduced to $2,500 and 
$1,000. 

During the years 1944 to 1947, with the 
Democrats in control of Congress and the 
White House, the exemption was slashed to 
un all-time low of $1,000 for a married couple 
and #500 for a single person and 6500 for each 
dependent. 

In 1948, when the Republicans took control 
of Congress, under the leadership of Senator 
Taft, exemptions were raised and income tax 
Tates were cut by 20 to 30 percent. This re- 
moved 7,400,000 persons in low-income 
brackets from the tax bills. The record shows 
President Truman vetoed the bill, but it was 
passed over his veto. 

In 1950, with the Democrats in control, 
exemptions were reduced and tax rates in- 
creased, 

That's the record of the two parties since 
the income tax became law. On the ques- 
tion of which is the “party of the people,” 
the Labor Forecast and Review, published in 
Columbus, recently made this significant 
comment: 

“This being a congressional election year, 
any issue which would cause discomfort to 
the political opposition is allowable. 

“The Democrats, who in the entire tenure 
in national office in the 20th century, always 
raised taxes, never reduced them, all of a 
sudden have become tax-reduction con- 
scious. 

“The little fellow, the poor working stiff, 
is the object of copious sympathy by Demo- 
cratic Party stalwarts. It is really laugh- 
able to anyone who has paid any attention 
to the United States history In the last 40 
years. 

“Starting with Woodrow Wilson back in 
1913, Federal taxes, while the Democrats were 
in national office, have always been increased. 
The country has been manipulated by three 
wars and still Democratic Party spokesmen 
state they represent the political party that 
is for the workingman. And the really 
amusing fact is that the Republicans let 
them get away with it. > 

“If Republican Party strategists could only 
see that all they have to do is to tag the 
Democratic Party as the party of war and 
very high and higher taxes, they could keep 
them out of national office for at least the 
next 12 years.” 


Dr. William A. Wirt, Educator, Patriot, 
Victim of “Smear Bund” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 
Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, April 10, 
1954, was the 20th anniversary of one of 


the most disgraceful instances of char- 
acter assassination that was planned 
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and executed in this country during the 
past half century. 

Smear techniques and character as- 
sassinations are the tools of those who 
seek to discredit and destroy anyone who 
attempts to inform the public of opera- 
tions and plans which are of a secret, 
questionable, or treasonable nature. 

Of course, it is well known that if any 
one attacks or attempts to expose the 
Communist conspiracy, he will be the 
victim of an attack by the Communists 
that will be characterized by all the bit- 
terness and venom of which they are 
capable. They are experts in the use 
of smears and character assassinations, 
That is to be expected. But the surpris- 
ing and shameful contributions to these 
unwarranted and baseless attacks are 
those made by the well-known “bleed- 
ing-hearts"—persons who could not in 
anyway be considered Communists, but 
who have so often supported these at- 
tacks by their own bitter diatribes, 

In the past. the most accursed epi- 
thets that the Communists could think 
of to apply to one who opposed their 
ideologies were “Fascist” or Trotsky- 
ite.” Lately, these appellations have 
been largely discarded by the Commu- 
nists, and the word “McCarthyism” has 
béen substituted: However, the use of 
these designations has now become so 
widespread that they are often applied 
by many in a loose and careless man- 
ner, with utter disregard of their origin 
and meaning. 

Irrespective of the amount of pub- 
licity devoted to the pros and cons of 
the controversial matters that have sur- 
rounded and engulfed the foes of com- 
munism, no one has been subjected to 
such devastating smears and character 
assassinations as those which were 
heaped upon the graying, scholarly 
head of Dr. William A. Wirt of Gary, 
Ind., 20 years ago this month. 

Saturday, April 10, marked the 20th 
anniversary of the blackest day in the 
history of congressional investigations, 
If the Members of this dignified body 
are not familiar with all the facts sur- 
rounding the occurrences that ended 
with the destruction and the death of 
Dr. Wirt, I should like to recount them 
briefly. I am confident you will find 
them not only interesting, but enlighten- 
ing. I am also sure you will agree with 
me that, in fairness, justice. or by any 
other yardstick you may choose as a 
measuring standard, the congressional 
investigations of today are vast improve- 
ments over the Dr. Wirt investigation. 

In the fall of 1933, Dr. Wirt attended 
a dinner at the home of a woman who 
was employed at the Department of the 
Interior. There were seven persons 
present, including Dr. Wirt and the hos- 
tess. Based on conversations held at 
that dinner, Dr. Wirt wrote and circu- 
lated a limited number of manuscripts, 
or memoranda. 

On March 23, 1934, one James Rand, 
Jr., Chairman of the Committee of the 
Nation, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. He spoke against a proposed bill 
for Federal control of the stock exchange 
and charged that brain-trusters“ were 
seeking to thwart business recovery so 
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that they could push the Nation into 
communism. In support of his argu- 
ment, he read a part of Dr. Wirt’s man- 
uscript. 

To keep the record absolutely clear, I 
desire to insert at this point that part of 
Dr. Wirt’s memorandum which was 
read by Mr. Rand: 

PLAN OF REVOLUTIONISTS 


The fundamental trouble with the “brain 
trusters” is that they start with a false 
assumption. They insist that the America 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln must 
first be destroyed and then on the ruins they 
will reconstruct an America after their own 
pattern. They do not know that the Amer- 
ica of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
has been the “new deal” and that during the 
18th and 19th centuries we have been mak- 
ing great social progress. The common man 
is getting his place in the sun. Why try to 
put him back into the Dark Ages? 

Last summer I asked some of the indi- 
viduals in this group what their concrete 
plan was for bringing on the proposed over- 
throw of the established American social 
order. 

I was told that they believed that by 
thwarting our then evident recovery they 
would be able to prolong the country's desti- 
tution until they had demonstrated to the 
American people that the Government must 
operate industry and commerce. I was told 
that of course commercial banks could not 
make long-time capital loans and that they 
would be able to destroy, by propaganda, the 
other institutions that had been making our 
capital loans. Then we can push Uncle Sam 
into the position where he must make these 
capital loans. And, of course, when Uncle 
Sam becomes our financier he must also 
follow his money with control and manage- 
ment. S 

ROOSEVELT ONLY THE KERENSKY 


The most surprising statement made to 
me was the following: “We believe that we 
have Mr. Roosevelt in the middle of R swift 
stream and that the current is so strong that 
he cannot turn back or escape from it. We 
believe that we can keep Mr. Roosevelt there 
until we are ready to supplant him with a 
Stalin. We all think that Mr. Roosevelt is 
only the Kerensky of this revolution.” 

When I asked why the President would 
not see through this scheme, they replied: 
“We are on the inside. We can control the 
avenues of influence. We can make the 
President believe that he is making deci- 
sions for himself." They said, “A leader 
must appear to be a strong man of action. 
He must make decisions and many times 
make them quickly, whether good or bad. 
Soon he will feel a superhuman flow of power 
from the flow of the decisions themselves— 
good or bad. Eventually he can easily be 
displaced because of his bad decisions. With 
Mr. Roosevelt's background we do not expect 
him to see this revolution through.” They 
sald that (portion of manuscript deleted). 
Such Individuals can be induced to kindle the 
fires of revolution. But strong men must 
take their place when the country is once 
engulfed in flames. 

I asked how they would explain to the 
American people why their plans for retard- 
ing the recovery were not restoring recovery. 
“Oh,” they said, “that would be easy.” All 
that they would need to do would be to point 
the finger of scorn at the traitorous opposi- 
tion. These traitors in the imaginary war 
against the depression would be made the 
goats. And the American people would agree 
that they, the brain trusters, had been too 
lenient and in the future they, the brain 
trusters, should be more firm in dealing with 
the opposition. 

Thus they, the brain trusters, would soon 
be able to use the police power of the Gov- 
ernment and crack down on the opposition 
with a big stick. In the meantime, they 
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would extend the gloved hand and keep the 
big stick in the background. 


POWER OF PROPAGANDA 


I was frankly told that I underestimated 
the power of propaganda. That since the 
World War propaganda had been developed 
into a science. That they could make the 
newspapers and magazines beg for mercy by 
threatening to take away much of their ad- 
vertising by a measure to compel only the 
unvarnished truth In advertising. That they 
could make the financiers be good by show- 
ing up at public investigations the crooks 
in the game. And that the power of public 
investigation in their own hands alone would 
make the cold chills run up and down the 
spines of the other business leaders and 
politicians—honest men as well as crooks. 

They were sure that they could depend 
upon the psychology of empty stomachs, and 
they would keep them empty. The masses 
would soon agree that anything should be 
done rather than nothing. Any escape from 
present miseries would be welcomed even 
thought it should turn out to be another 
misery. 

They were sure that the leaders of indus- 
try and labor could be kept quiet by the 
hope of getting their own share of the Gov- 
ernment doles in the form of loans and con- 
tracts for material and labor, provided they 
were subservient. 

They were sure that colleges and schools 
could be kept in line by the hope of Federal 
ald until the many New Dealers in the 
schools and colleges had control of them. 

They were sure that thelr propaganda 
could inflame the masses against the old 
social order and the honest men as well as 
the crooks that represent that order—com- 
munism. 

I asked what they would do when the 
Government could no longer dole out relief 
in the grand manner. By that time, it was 
answered, the oft-repeated exhortation to 
industry and commerce to make Jobs out of 
confidence and to produce goods and pay 
wages out of psychology, together with their 
other propaganda, would have won the peo- 
ple to the idea that the only way out was 
for Government itself to operate industry 
and commerce. 

They were certain that they did not want 
to operate agriculture for a long time, But 
the farmers could be won by doles tô sup- 
port Government operation of industry and 
commerce. Farmers would be delighted to 
get their hands in the public trough for 
once in the history of the country. The 
farmers would be one with the masses— 
united for a redistribution of the wealth of 
the other fellow. All that they would need 
to do with the opposition would be to ask. 
“Well, what is your plan?“ 


Mr. Speaker, 3 days later, House Res- 
olution 317 was introduced, calling for 
an investigation of Dr. Wirt's statement. 
It took but 3 days for the House to pass 
the resolution which created a select 
committee, composed of 5 members, au- 
thorized and directed to summon Dr. 
Wirt and “to require him to reveal the 
source of statements he has made to the 
effect that the United States is in the 
process ‘of a deliberately planned revo- 
lution,’ and to the effect that certain 
officials or employees of the Government 
are attempting to thwart the program of 
national recovery in the United States. 

Hearings were held by this commit 
on April 10 and 17, 1934. On the firs 
day, former Senator James A. Reed, % 
Democrat from Missouri, appeared to act 
as counsel for Dr. Wirt, but Senator Reed 
was advised by the chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee that he could “not ap- 
pear in this committee as counsel.” On 
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each succeeding issue, the votes of the 
committee were on strict party lines: 
3 Democrats, 2 Republicans. The cam- 
paign to ridicule Dr. Wirt and his 
charges began as soon as he left the wit- 
ness stand. The chairman told Dr. Wirt 
that he could turn in his expense account 
and go home to Gary. 

On April 17, 1934, Miss Alice Barrows 
was the first witness. Miss Barrows was 
Dr. Wirt's private secretary when he was 
employed by the New York City school 
system about 40 years ago. Miss Bar- 
rows became an employee of the Federal 
Bureau of Education in 1917, and she 
was the hostess at the famous dinner 
party attended by Dr. Wirt in 1933. The 
sum and substance of her testimony was 
a complete denial of everything to which 
Dr. Wirt had testified. She was out- 
spoken and positive in contradicting his 
testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I desire to 
add a little background of Alice Bar- 
rows. During her employment by the 
Government, she was a member of the 
Washington branch of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, and 
was a member of the national committee 
of that officially branded Communist- 
front organization. She was a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties—an organization that merged 
with the International Labor Defense to 
form the Civil Rights Congress. All 
three have been officially labeled as 
Communist fronts. She was a sponsor 
of the Conference on Constitutional 
Liberties in America which was held on 
June 7, 1939, and which established the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. She was a member of the pro- 
visional committee of the Washington 
Committee for Democrat Rights, spon- 
sor of the Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action, a member of the 
League of Women Shoppers, and a spon- 
sor of the 25th Anniversary of the Red 
Army. 

After her retirement from the Federal 
service, Miss Barrows’ activities reflected 
an even deeper Red hue. She became 
the director of public relations of the 
Abraham Lincoln School in Chicago. 
After that school closed, she became the 
director of activities of the National 
Council of American Soviet Friendship. 
In addition, she was a sponsor of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace—an outfit so subversive and 
blatant that it was called “a sounding 
board of Communist propaganda” by 
the then Secretary of State. Miss Bar- 
rows was a sponsor of the American Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace of the phony 
peace campaign, and was head of the 
Arts, Sciencies, and Professions Division 
of the National Wallace for President 
Committee. 

The true character of this person who 
played such a prominent part in the 
character assassination of Pr. Wirt was 
brought to light on June 23, 1953, when 
she appeared before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. When asked if 
she had been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party for the past 34 years, she hur- 
riedly sought refuge in the fifth amend- 
ment. She invoked the same personal 
privilege when questioned about her nu- 
merous Communist-front affiliations. 


Alice Barrows is one of the 305 indi- 
viduals whose names I released last week 
as having invoked the fifth amendment 
in appearances before congressional 
committees during the calendar year 
1953. 

So much for Alice Barrows, whose 
testimony was deemed by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
in 1934 to be more credible than that 
of Dr. Wirt, a recognized authority on 
educational systems, a patriot, and a 
great American. 

One by one, the other five witnesses 
were called: Hildegarde Kneeland, an 
employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture; Robert W. Bruere, Chairman 
of the Cotton Textile National Indus- 
trial Relations Board; David Cushman 
Coyle, of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration; Mary Taylor, of the Department 
of Agriculture; and Laurence Todd, of 
Tass, the official press agency of the 
Soviet government. 

For comment on the testimony of 
these witnesses, I will later refer to a 
statement that was made by one of the 
Democrat members of that select com- 
mittee. The majority report upheld 
the strange finding that, at a dinner 
lasting approximately 4 hours, no one 
had been able to edge in a word during 
a Monologue which was suposedly con- 
ducted by Dr. Wirt. 

Mr. Speaker, there remains no doubt 
that there was a concerted effort to 
smear and discredit Dr. Wirt, The 
chairman of the select committee 
charged that Dr. Wirt had been arrested 
during World War I for pro-German 
activities. Five days later, the chair- 
man had to apologize to Dr. Wirt pub- 
licly for having made the absurd charge. 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes im- 
plied that Dr. Wirt was disgruntled be- 
cause of his inability to get a PWA loan 
for a real-estate development between 
Gary and Michigan City, Ind. Mr. 
W. U. Cotingham, former city engineer 
of Gary, informed Secretary Ickes that 
Dr. Wirt was in no way connected with 
the project. Ickes promptly dropped 
the subject. 

A few days after the hearings, a Gov- 
ernment agent appeard in Gary, showed 
his credentials, and demand a copy of 
the Gary school budget. Ten days later, 
the agent’s office in Chicago mailed the 
copy back. Almost 4 years after Dr. 
Wirt was brought before the congres- 
sional committee, he passed to his re- 
ward, with shouts of indignation from 
the smear bund still ringing in his ears. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is what was done 
to one of America’s outstanding educa- 
tors and patriots by a Democrat-con- 
trolled executive branch, a Democrat- 
controlled Congress, and a Democrat- 
controlled investigating committee. Did 
you hear any of the bleeding hearts pro- 
testing against such unjust treatment of 
a witness by a congressional investigat- 
ing committee? 

Where were all the people who make 
up the Americans for Democratic action, 
the fellow travelers, the parlor pinks, 
the self-styled liberals, and, yes; the 
out-and-out Communists, Mr. Speaker? 
I will tell you where they were. They 
were in the grandstand, jeering and try- 
ing to make sure that one of our great 
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Americans was thrown to the lions as 
were the Christians in the Colosseum in 
Rome during the days of Nero. Did you 
hear anyone from the American Civil 
Liberties Union crying to the high 
heavens for fair play and justice, Mr. 
Speaker? You did not. 

But these are the same people, Mr. 
Speaker, who today are determined in 
their efforts to misrepresent, to misquote, 
to smear, and to do everything in their 
power to discredit and to blacken the 
character of any patriotic Member of 
Congress who dares to expose the extent 
to which the Communists infiltrated our 
Federal Government when the Demo- 
crats were in control of the executive 
branch and the Congress. This, despite 
the fact that the Communists are largely 
responsible for the present world pre- 
dicament. What a price any patriot 
must pay today when he stands for all 
things good and patriotic and fights 
those elements that are seeking to de- 
stroy us. 

Six years after Dr. Wirt's appearance, 
a press release was issued by John J. 
O'Connor, former Member of the House 
from New York and a member of the 
select committee that heard Dr, Wirt. 
The statement by Mr. O'Connor is en- 
titled “Confession Is Good for the Soul.” 
I am inserting it at this point; it speaks 
for itself: 

On the sixth anniversary of the purging 
of Dr. William A. Wirt before a congressional 
special committee of which I was an active 
member, I desire to relieve my conscience of 
a matter which has long burdened it. 

A recent article by the distinguished col- 
umnist, Mr. George Rothwell Brown, again 
reminds me of the obligation. 

Dr. Wirt was one of the world's recog- 
nized educators. He had devised what was 
known as the Gary plan of education, de- 
veloped while he held the position of super- 
intendent of schools of Gary, Ind., after rec- 
ognized service in other high educational 
offices. 

In March 1934 a memorandum he had pre- 
pared was read before a congressional com- 
mittee In hearings on the original bill to 
create the SEC. 

In that statement Dr. Wirt asserted that 
there was a deliberately conceived plot 
among some of the New Deal leftists to over- 
throw the established social order and sub- 
stitute a planned economy in our country, 

Some of his informants had boasted that 
President Roosevelt would be “the Kerensky 
of the coming American revolution.” Some 
of those whom Dr. Wirt named were members 
of the then Brain Trust and some still sur- 
vive close to the throne. They were accus- 
tomed to meet at the Barrows home in Vir- 
ginta, usually six of them, at least, and Dr, 
Wirt was their guest. 

Dr. Wirt had been personally told by 
some of the plotters that by deliberately 
thwarting recovery they could accomplish 
their purposes, one of which was that the 
Government take over and Saree most of 
our industries. 

By the use of propaganda, ‘they said, they 
would discredit and eventually end all pri- 
vate lending agencies and cause the Govern- 
ment to become the sole financing agency, 
with its consequent control over the opera- 
tions of the borrowers. 

They planned to control advertising 
through restrictions as to truth In advertis- 
ing and thereby force the newspapers to 
bend their knees. 

Their strongest weapon, so they told Dr. 
Wirt, would be the empty stomach, which 
they would keep empty. 

Immediately there was a furore in the 
House of Representatives over such "lese 
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, majesty.” Almost overnight a special com- 
mittee of the House was created to put on 
the grill this prominent citizen who dared 
to expose such a plot, In advance of his 
voluntary appearance, Dr. Wirt was threat- 
ened with jail if he did not appear and 
satisfactorily tell the whole truth. 

On that committee I was the Democratic 
member second to the chairman in rank. 
The committee immediately met and dis- 
cussed rules as to how to handle Dr. Wirt 
and to prevent the minority Republican 
members from converting the hearings into 
an investigation of the truth of the charges. 

The procedural motion, which I personally 
presented, limited the hearings to an exami- 
nation of Dr. Wirt under oath to bring out 
the names and the exact statements of his 
informants. Over the protests of the mi- 
nority members, any examination of other 
persons, connected in any way with said 
activities, was precluded. 

The committee held two public hearings 
in the large caucus room of the Old House 
Office Building. beginning April 10, 1934. 
Hundreds of newspapermen and photogra- 
phers attended while Dr. Wirt stood at the 
bar to repeat his story and give the sources 
of his information. 

While he named names and quoted his in- 
formants, I took a leading part as prosecutor 
and inquisitor, In my early, rubber-stamp 
support of the New Deal, I was quite severe 
with the distinguished doctor, going so far 
as to oppose the appearance of the distin- 
guished ex-Senator James A. Reed as the 
doctor’s counsel. This courtesy, denied to 
Dr. Wirt, had been sometimes extended to 
witnesses before congressional committees. 
Dr. Wirt, however, was not allowed to have 
his counsel cross-examine witnesses, nor was 
he calied in rebuttal after they had presented 
their well-staged denials. I use the words 
“well staged" advisedly because it was known 
that at least six of them met and rehearsed 
their denials of what they had told Dr. Wirt. 

Requests of the minority to call other New 
Dealers high in the administration were voted 
down. The minority declared in “heir re- 

to the House that Dr. Wirt's six inform- 
ants cbviously typify and reflect the views 
of their superiors and that Secretary Wal- 
lace, Rex Tugwell, Jerome Frank, Frederick 
Howe, Secretary Ickes. and Donald Richberg 
should have been called and made to tell 
which way the New Deal was headed. 

What a tossing around Dr. Wirt did get. 
Members of the House, who then took the 
New Deal as a cult, denounced and excorlated 
the doctor on the floor of the House and in 
the press. He was completely dishonored and 
purged and retired—some thought—into the 
oblivion which the" New Dealers shaped for 
him. 

The pack got the smell of blood and tracked 

down the prey. A great job was done. 

Little did we know that most of the hap- 
penings which Dr. Wirt said the plotters had 
predicted would come to pass. Most of them 
came true even before Dr. Wirts untimely 
and regretable death. 

Or, maybe, in our hearts we knew the plot 
‘was not idle gossip and we lunged at the dis- 
closer to appease our consciences. 

Many times privately have I apologized for 
my part in turning the thumbscrews, and I 
take this occasion to do so publicly. 

May Dr. Wirt's honest, patriotic soul rest 
in peace. 

His was the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. 


Mr. Speaker, were Dr. Wirt's state- 
ments true or false? 
„ Columnist Mark Sullivan's column of 
April 18, 1934, quotes Donald Richberg, 
counsel for the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, as follows: 

The long-discussed revolution is actually 
under way in the United States. There is 
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no need to prophesy. It is here. It is in 
process. In many other countries, there have 
been revolutions since the World War—each 
one with surprisingly little bloodshed, but 
with a tremendous exercise of forces and op- 
pressive power. The violent overthrow of 
parliaments and rulers is nothing new, but 
the peaceful transition of all departments of 
government from one fundamental concept 
of a political economic system of govern- 
ment to another is different. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look briefly at a 
partial list of New Deal employees who 
have been identified for what they really 
are. 

Alger Hiss served in a top position in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture from 1933 to 1935. Today he is in 
prison, and is considered by many to be 
a modern Benedict Arnold. 

Lee Pressman, often accused of, and 
who finally admitted his membership in 
the Communist conspiracy, served in the 
same organization with Hiss from 1933 
to 1935. 

John J. Abt, champion of the Com- 
munist Party in legal proceedings, served 
with this group in the same agency from 
1933 to 1935. 

And, Mr. Speaker, who do you think 
was the special attorney in the office of 
the general counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, sometimes 
referred to as the AAA, from July 1, 1933, 
to January 1, 1934, when the above char- 
acters, as well as others of their ilk, were 
employed there? None other than the 
individual who, in my opinion, is trying 
harder than anyone else to cause dis- 
sension in the Republican Party, and 
who aspired to be President of the 
United States in 1952, Adlai Stevenson. 

Mr. Speaker, part of the revolution of 
which Dr. Wirt warned was taking place 
right under Adlai Stevenson’s nose. In 
spite of Dr. Wirt’s warnings, Mr. Steven- 
son did not have perspicacity enough to 
recognize it. Even today, 20 years later, 
he seems to be just as blind to the 
dangers of communism as he was then. 

Other individuals who have been ex- 
posed in recent years are men like 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. Alleged 
to be one of the top Communist bigwigs 
in the United States, Sivermaster served 
in the Resettlement Administration, 
Maritime Labor Board, Farm Security 
Administration, Treasury Department, 
and War Assets Administration from 
1935 to 1947. He is extremely devoted to 
one particular section of our Constitu- 
tion—the fifth amendment. 

To name a few of a long list, there 
were such men as William Remington, 
Harry Dexter White, William Ludwig 
Uliman, Victor Perlo, Donald Niven 
Wheeler, Charles Kramer, Harry Mag- 
doff, and a host of others. 

Twenty years have passed since Dr. 
Wirt disclosed the plans of the brain 
trusters and new dealers to remake our 
form of Government. The howls and 
cries of derision that arose over his testi- 
mony have ceased, but his prophetic 
words are still alive. History, the un- 
failing recorder of events, is proving that 
Dr. Wirt was right, and that his tra- 
ducers were wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ; carried his cross to Calvary 
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as the people cried out, “Crucify! 
Crucify!“ The ignominy which Dr. Wirt 
endured through the activities. of the 
“smear bund” sent him to his grave 
brokenhearted many years before the 
time he normally would have died. 

The people, as a whole, have been 
sitting back and refusing to challenge the 
individuals and groups that are doing 
everything they can to discredit the Con- 
gress and its duly constituted investi- 
gating committees. The Members of 
Congress have been altogether too com- 
placent. Every red-blooded American 
must fight back with all his might. We 
cannot let them divide us in their efforts 
to conquer us, nor divert us from our 
purpose to protect our country and its 
citizens against all enemies, both from 
within and without, 


Glory Gore, the Opportunist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, included in my remarks is an 
editorial from the Whitewater (Wis.) 
Register for April 1, 1954. The editor of 
the Whitewater Register obviously knows 
Mr. Gore well. The editorial follows: 

GLORY Gore, THE OPPORTUNIST 
I picked the worst week in the year to park 


in a hospital in Madison. It was the week 


Editor Gore chose to prove the grassroots at 
Sauk City are quack. But being in an ulcer- 
ous mood, it is not too late to express my 
personal feelings about Glory Gore, the 
opportunist. 

He must have known, after 6 months of 
consideration, that legal technicalities would 
make the recall ineffective. Then why did 
he do it? Gore is a headline hunter who 
has squatted in the short shadow of the 
Capital Times for too long. 

Why wait 6 months, Gore? Did it look as 
though McCarray was licked and this was 
the logical time for the small dogs to close 
in for a bite at the carcass? 

Jox's enemies have accused him of grab- 
bing the Communist issue to get headlines. 
I see a similarity there, Gore. If I wanted 
to sell my newspaper to get into the small 
daily field, this would be a swell way to get 
ballyhoo and a good price. 

I'm interested in the names of the 200 
editors I've talked to.“ Don't number me 
among them. 

Your inaccuracies are a little revolting. 
Just which fairway on the golf course did 
you let Jor shoot through. Ah, yes; I know 
him well. 

If the Milwaukee Journal estimated the 
crowd at 500 and the Capital Times at 600, 
how many people were there? You have 
to be accurate, Gore, because Joe is sup- 
posed to be the reverse. 

You have handed yourself to the enemy 
on a silver platter. Even a wee little editor 
with cataracts on both eyes can see that 
everything is being done to split the Repub- 
lican Party wide open. And you, Gore, have 
given them the big break. 

I wish you luck on the signatures, and a 
recall election would suit me just nne. 

E. S. G. 


1954 
Stay Out of Another World War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone who ever read history 
knows that the Nation which continually 
engages in war will destroy itself. 

Since 1917, we have been in three 
World Wars. None was fought either in 
our homeland or to defend ourselves 
from attack. Each time, before our 
men fought, they had to travel more 
than 3,000 miles from home. Each time 
we have been given a different reason for 
going to war. In 1917, the excuse was 
that we must make the world safe for 
democracy. 

The next time after, for months, send- 
ing surreptitiously, under cover, in vio- 
lation of every international law, sub- 
marines to fight Germany; provoking 
Japan into the Pearl Harbor attack, we 
went into a war which was to end all 
wars, 

Then, in June of 1950, having sur- 
rendered to United Nations our right to 
declare war, President Truman put us 
into world war III. That war, we were 
told, was to contain communism. But, 
Strange as it may seem, while sending 
our young men to freeze, to fight, to 
suffer, and to die in Korea, the White 
House and our Federal Government had 
long been playing around with, wining 
and dining Communists, giving them jobs 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Some still 
speak and write to protect them, smear 
all who would expose Communists. 

World War I cost us 364,800 casualties; 
126,000 dead. World War II gave us 
casualties of 1,049,741; our dead 389,769; 
and left us with a national debt of 
$262,571,665,797. 

The Korean war gave us 144,173 cas- 
ualties; 25,604 dead; and left us with a 
national debt of $272,516,821,439. And 
do not forget that just one little item 
these wars have left us is an annual in- 
terest charge of something over $6 billion, 
a debt owing the veterans each year more 
than $7 billion. That is but a partial 
payment on what we owe them. 

As late as March 13 of this year, Vice 
President Nrxon, speaking for President 
Eisenhower, said in effect that, to con- 
tinue fighting throughout the world, 
wherever other nations might be in 
trouble, would ruin us. He said that we 
were not strong enough to fight the 
world. Atruism. He said we would not 
fall into the Communist trap of being 
drawn, and I quote, “into little wars all 
over the world.” He said, and I quote: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars, 
we would rely in the future primarily on 
our massive mobile retaliatory power which 
we could use in our discretion against the 
major source of aggression at times and 
places that we chose, 


But today, April 8, 1954, the Presi- 
dent’s statements and those of others 
high in the administration indicate the 
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likelihood of going into world war IV in 
Indochina on the theory, and it is an 
absurd one, that our national existence 
depends upon maintaining one particu- 
lar form of government in Indochina, 
other forms of government in adjacent 
nations. 

Who wants war? Certainly not the 
people. Who, then? Only the greedy, 
ambitious individuals who can make a 
profit out of war or who seek the spot- 
light on the stage of world politics. 
Figure it out for yourself and name those 
who are responsible for war. 

Certainly, you have no son, no daugh- 
ter, no husband, that you want sent to 
war. Certainly, those who are respon- 
sible for our involvement in war are not 
the ones who do the fighting. 

Who makes the policy which gets us 
into war? Who makes the policy which 
fails to keep us out of war? Certainly 
not the so-called isolationists—certainly 
not the so-called nationalists. Who? 
You answer. 


Parity Supports for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted to me 
by the House, I am including a resolu- 
tion approved by the Ottumwa Farmers 
Union local of Ottumwa, Kans,, in sup- 
port of 100 percent price supports: 

Whereas severe declines in farm income 
have always been followed in the past by 
general business recession and sometimes 
depression. We appear to be entering such 
a period at the present time. A fair and 
equal share of the national income for agri- 
culture is necessary for the good of the gen- 
eral economy of the Nation. It is fair, just, 
economically sound, and for the best inter- 
ests of all our population to endeavor to keep 
agriculture prosperous; and 

Whereas parity means equality. We do not 
think that 75 to 90 percent of parity is fair, 
just, or economically sound. We do not 
think that it would help to relieve overpro- 
duction, as it would force us to produce 
more, at the lower prices which we would 
receive, in order to meet our expenses. We 
feel that 100 percent of parity prices for all 
the things produced on family farms would 
be fair, economically sound, and for the best 
interests of all the people as a whole: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That Ottumwa Farmers Union, 
Local, No. 2250, meeting March 4, 1954, goes 
on record as favoring 100-percent parity- 
price supports on all items produced on fam- 
ily farms, not only on so-called basic crops, 
but livestock, dairy, and poultry products as 
well. We think that instead of storing large 
amounts of perishable products, it would be 
better to let them seek their own price level 
on the open market and pay the producer 
the difference between that price and 100- 
percent parity by direct payment. We also 
think that food ts one of the best and cheap- 
est weapons, whereby we can fight commu- 
nism. We therefore feel that it would be 
economically sound and morally right, to 
use some of our surplus food, to help feed 
people in countries where food is in very 
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short supply, thereby gaining thelr friend- 
ship and helping to keep them from commu- 
nism. We also think that 100-percent parity- 
support prices should only be ayailable to 
family-size farms and not pald to business 
or professional men who are raising livestock 
or other products as a sideline, or to the 
so-called factory type farms; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Congressman, Edward H. Rees; 
to Senator Andrew Schoeppel; Senator Frank 
Carlson; to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson; to the local newspapers, 
and to the State Farmers Union paper. 
MELVIN L. WEBSTER, 


Legislative Director. 


Communist Daily Worker Supports Move- 
ment to Unseat Senator Joe McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including an article that ap- 
peared in the Tablet Easter number for 
April 10 on the highly emotional cam- 
paign to unseat Senator Joe MCCARTHY. 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members: 


Rep Krr [nvicaTes Wars To DESTROY SENATOR 
McCarTHYy—CoMMUNIsTs SUGGEST DRIVE To 
Unseat Him, REOPENING oF BENSON'S 
CHARGES— LAUD THE ANTI-ANTI-Revs— 
Urcr Propacanoists To PLUG DENIAL THAT 
CoMMUNISM Is REALLY A CONSPIRACY 


An instruction kit for those who have 
Joined the McCartuy must go campaign was 
issued this week by the Communist Party. 

The kit was published as an insert in the 
Daily Worker, which advertised it as four 
full pages on Senator Jos (Low Blow) Mc- 
CartHy, his record and what you can do 
about him.” Additional information for 
those seeking to help the Communist cause 
by opposing the Senator may be obtained, 
according to the Communist organ, by writ- 
ing to the Sunday Worker, 35 East 12th 
Street, New York City. 

Copies of the instruction kit are available 
at the same address at $4 a thousand. 

The first page is devoted to material for 
use in the move to oust Senator McCarstur 
from his Senate seat. 


OFFERS GROUNDS FOR ATTACK 


It suggests he be attacked on the grounds 
that he is engaged in a conspiracy to destroy 
the Constitution, that he has violated his 
oath as a Senator, that he is in a deliberate 
plot to destroy the fifth amendment, and that 
McCarthyism demands conformity to its pro- 
war labor-hating, anti-Semitic views, and 
charges all others with treason. 

Among those whom the Communist Party 
organ quotes as supporting its MCCARTHY- 
must-go drive are the New York Times, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, ex-President Harry 8. 
Truman, Mrs. Agnes Meyer (McCarty is our 
No. 1 Fascist), former Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward W. Barrett (he is a political 
hoodium), Walter White, secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Gov. Robert Meyner of New 
Jersey and the New York Herald Tribune. 

Page 2 cites charges from which it says 
Senator McCartuy fied. It concludes by say- 
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ing that the Wisconsin Senator uses the 
Communist menace racket to cover up his 
dirty deals and his anti-American plottings. 

Quoted on the page are Rev. G. B. Ford, 
pastor of Corpus Christi church, Manhattan 
(Senator McCarruy is a vicious demagog); 
Commonweal, a Catholic magazine (the voice 
of McCartrHy * is a poisoned and fearful 
thing); Episcopal Bishop Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, of New York, Methodist Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, George Meany, American Federa- 
tion of Labor president, and Carl Stellato, 
president of the Ford local 600, United Auto- 
mobile Workers (Senator McCarrny is trying 
to Hitlerize America). 

COMPARED WITH LABOR LEADER 


On the third page are two topics recom- 
mended for the campaign. One is titled 
“Worst Record on Labor” and the other “Let’s 
Look at the War Record.” The first gives 
Senator McCarruy’s sordid score while he 
has been saving us from communism. The 
second charges him with being a goldbrick 
who faked injuries and contrasts his war rec- 
ord with that of Robert Thompson, convicted 
Communist top leader now in prison. 

Quoted on the same page are Joseph B. 
Keenan, secretary of the Building Trades De- 
partment, A. F. of L. (I'm not worried about 
communism. The great danger in this coun- 
try is not communism but fascism); Michael 
Quill, president of the Transport Workers 
Union of America; Walter Reuther, president 
of the CIO; and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The last page is devoted to the big lie 
tactic of Senator McCartny. The big lie is 
that the United States faces a Communist 
menace, a lie which the Communist Party 
denies. The party urges propagandists in the 
attack on the Wisconsin Senator to keep 
plugging that there is absolutely no such 
thing as a conspiracy or the menace of which 
Fascist McCartny shrieks every day. 

McCarthyite fascism, the information kit 
declares, “has never exposed a spy, as the 
conservative columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
notes. This is because he is not looking for 
sples at all, but for Americans whose ideas 
are liberal, progressive, and Marxist.” 

LAYS DOWN EIGHT POINTS 

The Communist Party offers eight points 
for its collaborators under the heading of 
“what you can do to help America against 
McCarthyism”: 

1. Demand that the Senate take the 
Schine-Cohn case out of the hands of Senator 
McCartHur's subcommittee. 

2. Insist that the Senate reopen “the probe 

of McCarruy’s weird financial deals which 
he refused to answer when Senator Benson 
charged him with deceit. Tell this to your 
Senators.” 

(Pull-page advertisements urging the re- 
vival of former Senator Benton's charges 
against Senator McCartny appeared in the 
New York Times and Herald Tribune on 
Wednesday of this week —Eultor.) 

3. Refuse to let any Red scare tactic rob 
you of your rights to say what you please. 
* + * Defend the rights of all Americans un- 
der the fifth amendment. 

4. Stand up for the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, Communists as well as non-Commu- 
nists, to say what they think without fear of 
punishment for subversion or disloyalty. 

5. Urge the abolition of the viciously un- 
American Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and all such groups, like the Senate 
Committee on Internal Security. 

6. Urge the repeal of all thought control 
laws like the Smith Act, the McCarran Inter- 
nal Security Act, and the McCarran-Walter 
Act. 

7. Urge the end of the cold war, and its 
replacement with a policy of peaceful nego- 
tiation. East-West trade, and the outlaw- 
ing of all atomic and H-bomb war! 

8. McCarthyism hates peace. Every move 
to ease the world tension is a blow against 
prowar McCarthyism. Join with your neigh- 
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bors in urging a peace policy in Washington, 
with reduced armaments, lower taxes, more 
schools, and a real anti-depression program. 


The Utica Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
including an article from the Wall Street 
Journal of February 18, 1954, which tells 
the inspiring story of how an individual 
community met an unemployment 
crisis: 


RETOOLFD Workers: How A TEXTILE Town 
LICKED UNEMPLOYMENT CrISsIS—COMMU- 
nity ACTION ProcramM He.ps Urica, N. V., 
Lick AN UNEMPLOYMENT CRISIS—ELEC- 
TRONICS AND MACHINERY 

(By Ellis Haller) 

Urca, N. Y.—When the Navy let General 
Electric Co. lift the secrecy wraps from its 
powerful new airborne search radar early 
this week, the news hit folks in this Mohawk 
Valley city with a double wallop. 

First, the radar units are coming from a 
spanking new $15 million GE plant that 
opened its doors only a year ago. Today 
this light military electronics factory pro- 
vides jobs for 2,700 persons. 

Second, the intricate radar devices are 
being assembled largely by former textile 
workers who had either lost their jobs or 
were threatened with layoffs as Utica’s once- 
dominant spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills shut down. 

GHOST TOWN THREAT 

These former textile mill employees were 
retrained for new jobs in an unusual com- 
munity action pro born of desperation 
when the city appeared destined to become 
an industrial ghost town. The retraining 
scheme, still in progress, has abruptly re- 
versed the decline. It is credited with help- 
ing local plants expand and with attracting 
some new and diversified industries. 

What's happened here offers encourage- 
ment for depressed cities in New England 
and elsewhere whose main economic prop 
has been knocked away, or looks shaky. 

GE, with two smaller factories in Utica 
besides its new electronics plant, isn't the 
only company that’s benefiting from the pool 
of freshly trained workers. Other major 
concerns have been attracted to the com- 
munity and are drawing on the trainees to 
fill Jobs as machine-tool operators, electron- 
ics technicians, or precision-tool workers. 

TOOLS, TURBINES, FISHING TACKLE 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., for example, 
has 2,200 workers making power tools for 
industrial use in a modern half-million- 
square-foot factory building. Bendix Ayia- 
tion Corp. hires 1,850 people to make elec- 
tronic devices and transportation equipment. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., a 59-year-old 
Utica firm, has added 3 new plants since 1951 
and now keeps 2,200 workers busy manufac- 
turing hand tool and forged jet-turbine 
blades. 

A score of smaller concerns have come to 
the city, many of them occupying space in 
abandoned textile mills. They, along with 
established local enterprises, make or dis- 
tribute metal products, farm equipment, 
paper specialties, forgings and castings, air- 
conditioning machinery, springs and axics, 
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electrical parts, fishing tackle, auto equip- 
ment, tools, and cutlery. 

The effect on local business has been heart- 
ening. Average weekly wages in the area 
have risen from $53.01 in 1949 to $69.25 in 
1953. This is a of 30 percent, com- 
pared with a statewide average increase of 
18 percent for the same period. Bank de- 
posits and retail sales have gained. Mer- 
chants are modernizing stores. A hotel 
chain is considering building a new hotel. 
The city bas a new airport with regular serv- 
ice to New York and other eastern cities. 

EIGHTY-ONE HUNDRED STILL SEEK WORK 


The picture isn’t all rosy, of course. Utica 
still has empty, obsolete textile mills with 
little appeal for present-day employers. It 
needs more new housing to replace bad slum 
areas. It is tagged as a labor-surplus area, 
with an estimated 8,100 people seeking work 
out of a total labor force of 130,000. Mean- 
while, newcomers in the managerial group 
talk of a dire need for better restaurants, 
quality retail shops, more entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

The gradual shift to diversified industry 
doesn’t mean the city has said goodby to 
textile firms. Some, like Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Fort Schuyler Knitting Co., Augusta 
Knitting Co., and Flagg-Utica Corp. are op- 
erating successfully. Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp., a subsidiary of Beaunit Mills, mod- 
ernized its plant in 1952 and has reopened. 
Wilhen Manufacturing Co., makers of Peter 
Pan brassieres, opened a factory with 120 
employees a year ago, and just announced 
it is doubling that force. But many other 
big concerns—notably Utica-Mohawk Mills, 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., Inc, and Globe Mills 
division of American Woolen Co., have de- 
serted the city. 

THE BAD OLD DAYS 

What's the background behind Utica’s in- 
dustrial renaissance? 

To get the whole picture, you have to go 
back to the days when Utica was practically 
a one-industry town. Then, the city had 
more than 15,000 textile jobs. Wages weren't 
high and the plants were outmoded. But at 
least a good share of the working population 
was kept busy. World War II contracts for 
cloth and garments sustained textile activity. 
Then, in 1946, business began tapering off 
and one mill after another shut down or 
curtailed employment. 

Prom December 1947 to December 1953, 
textile jobs fell from 10,200 to 3,000, accord- 
ing to State employment division figures. 
Retail sales lagged, welfare rolls were swollen, 
and youngsters were leaving town because 
there were no jobs for them. 

Things looked gloomy in the spring of 1952. 
“We were licked, we admit it,” comments 
former mayor Vincent Corrou, now executive 
secretary of the Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
This group finally called on the State labor 
department to help set up a program to meet 
the job crisis. 

ADAPTING NIMBLE FINGERS 


State Industrial Commissioner Edward 
Corsi mapped an educational campaign for 
local retraining of textile hands so they 
could qualify for jobs in the electronics, 
metal-working and tool-making fields, The 
whole setup was based on the assumption 
that nimble-fingered textile employees had 
skills that could be adapted to other occu- 
pations. There were two big questions: 
Would the workers agree to go back to 
school; and even if they did, would retraining 
work out for older men and women whose 
whole working lives had been spent in one 
occupation? 

Walter Matt, president of West End Brew- 
ing Co., who doubles as chamber of com- 
merce president, appointed an action com- 
mittee to tackle the problem. Among its 
two-dozen members were such representative 
citizens as fishing-tackle-maker Richard 
Balch, president of Horrocks-Ibbotson Co.; 
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advertising man Arthur Cotins; men's wear 
retailer James Capps, president of Wicks & 
Greenman; newspaper publisher J. David 
Hogue; labor organizer Anthony Giglio, dis- 
trict business manager of the AFL's Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; and knife- 
maker A. Edward Allen, of Utica Cutlery Co, 


TRAINING SCHOOL SETUP 


This committee arranged for the establish- 
ment of training courses in the local public 
school system, in Utica College of Syracuse 
University, and in the Mohawk Valley Tech- 
nical Institute, a local trade school, Com- 
Panies like Bendix and Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool contributed machines and instructors. 
GE just lining up workers for its new elec- 
tronics plant, rented part of a vacant textile 
mill and gave courses on its own, 

Everybody pitched in to make the venture 
& community effort. Doctors of the Oneida 
County Medical Society provided a free med- 
ical examination (they figured its normal 
worth was more than $100) for every job 
applicant. A special Rotary Club committee 
headed by Charles Hall, president of Oneida 
National Bank, arranged loans to cover tul- 
tion for the 42-week electronics course 
taught at Utica College and the Technical 
Institute. The chamber of commerce printed 
and distributed folders sparking a Johnny- 
Get-Ahead campaign to encourage workers to 
take machine-tool training. 

What's the upshot? So far, 1,036 people 
have taken courses in such subjects as 
machine-tool operation, electronics, blue- 
Print reading. typing. and precision meas- 
urement. But the effect on total employ- 
ment has been far broader than those figures 
indicate. Some plants were delaying the 
Staffing of whole departments waiting for a 
bottleneck to be broken in the supply of 
machine-tool operators and electronic tech- 
nicians. Now that they have the skilled key 
workers, they've been able to add assemblers 
and rank-and-file employees, 

Employers are happy over the results. Guy 
J. Coffey, president of Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool, claims workers have become proficient 
in their new skills “sooner than we thought 
they would. These folks were willing to 
learn, and we were willing to help train 
them,” 

Says a General Electric executive, “This 
is the first city in which GE has ever tried 
to train electronic technicians. It's worked 
Out fine.” 

“Our entire gear-cutting section was 
staffed with ex-textile workers,“ says Donald 
McGrath, general manager of the Utica divi- 
sion of Bendix. In addition, this is one of 
the few plants in the country hiring women 
for instrument assembly. Half of our de- 
partments are staffed with former textile 
workers; for finger dexterity, they were just 
what we needed.” 


OFFER) WORKERS TRAINED TO AN EMPLOYER'S 
NEEDS 


Urca, N. Y.—"Just move your plant here 
We'll train your workers to order.” 

That's the sweeping offer Utica is dangling 
before industrial concerns in an effort to 
bring to new businesses here. The Utica 
Community Action Committee, a group of 
community leaders dedicated to boosting em- 
ployment, says the city’s trade schools and 
colleges will adapt their courses to tailor- 
make employees to any desired specification. 

Does the system work? Herman Konig, 
manager of General Electric Co.'s big French 
Road plant says, We had to bring in only 
400 engineers and technical people out of 
the 2,700 employees at this plant. The others 
Were recruited locally and trained from 
scratch.“ 

One hazard: The action committee had to 
set up a special arbitration group to decide 
who'd get which workers, when it found 
some employers were raiding trade schools 
for recruits even before they'd finished their 
courses, 


+ 
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Analysis of Bill Amending Immigration 
and Nationality Act, McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, Public Law 414, 82d 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an analysis of the bill introduced in 
the House today by six Republican 
Members of this body, Representatives 
CRETELLA, FINO, FRELINGHUYSEN, MOR- 
ano, Scott, and myself: 

Short title: “Immigration and Nationality 
Act Amendments of 1954.” 


TITLE T 


This title follows recommendations of 
President Eisenhower as contained in his 
April 6, 1953, letter to Senator ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS proposing a Senate inquiry into 
the operations of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Section 101: Amends sections 212 (a) (15) 
and 241 (a) (8) of Public Law 414 with 
respect to standards for determining whether 
aliens are or are likely to become public 
charges. The provision which gives con- 
trolling effect to the opinion of the consul 
or of immigration officials, without adequate 
supporting evidence, is eliminated. 

Section 102: Amends subsections (27) and 
(29) of section 212 (a) of Public Law 414 
with respect to standards for determining 
whether immigrants would engage in sub- 
yersive activities. The consul and immigra- 
tion officials would no longer be vested with 
the authority, without restraint, to deter- 
mine by their own mental processes the 
probabllity of future proscribed conduct, 

Section 103: Amends section 287 (a) (1) of 
Public Law 414 with respect to power of 
officers and employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to interrogate 
without warrant persons believed to be aliens 
as to their right to be or remain in this 
country. Strengthens the term “believed” 
by requiring “with probable cause,” thus 
preventing improper interrogation of citi- 
zens. 

Section 104: Repeals sections 352, 353 and 
354 of Public Law 414, which provide for loss 
of nationality by naturalized citizens be- 
cause of residence abroad. This amendment 
thus eliminates the stigma of “second class 
citizenship.” Section 104 of the bill also 
repeals sections 350 and 355 of Public Law 
414 which provide for loss of citizenship by 
native-born citizens because of residence 
abroad. The principle that native-born citi- 
zens will lose their American nationality by 
residence abroad was introduced to our na- 
tionality laws for the first time by Public 
Law 414. To permit that principle to remain 
in our law, while repealing the corresponding 
provision as to naturalized citizens, would 
discriminate against the native-born citizen. 

Section 105: Amends sections 101 (2) (37), 
212 (a) (28) (D), 241 (a) (6) (D) and 313 
(a) (3) of Public Law 414 by broadening re- 
strictions contained in that act with respect 
to persons who have advocated a totalitarian 
dictatorship or have belonged to totalitarian 
organizations, Nazis and Fascists would, 
as a result, be barred from the United States 
without the necessity of proving, as Public 
Law 414 now requires, that they have advo- 
cated, or belonged to organizations which 
advocated, the establishment of a totalitar- 
lan dictatorship in the United States. This 
closes the loophole in Public Law 414 that 
now permits Nazis and Fascists to enter the 
United States and to become naturalized. 
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Section 106: By amending section 244 (a) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) and (5) of Public Law, 
414 eliminates the standards of “exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship” in granting 
suspension of deportation, substituting the 
term “serious hardship.” 

Sections 107 and 108: By repealing section 
3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act and 
amending section 201 (e) of Public Law 414 
eliminates provision requiring future mort- 
gaging of quotas. 

Section 109: By amending sections 202 (a) 
(5) and 202 (e) and repealing section 202 
(b), (e) and (d) of Public Law 414, elimin- 
ates quota provisions in the present act 
which discriminate against Asiatic and 
colonial peoples. The amendment will re- 
store the law as it existed prior to Public 
Law 414, by which colonial peoples came 
under the quota of their mother country. 
Public Law 414 establishes a quota deter- 
mined by race for Asiatic peoples no matter 
in what country of the world they are born, 
while the quota for non-Asiatics is deter- 
mined simply by birth within quota area. 
The amendment extends the latter provi- 
sion to persons of an Asiatic race and thus 
removes the stigma of racial discrimination, 


TITLE If 


This title corrects certain administrative 
deficiencies that have become generally ap- 
parent since the beginning of enforcement of 
Public Law 414. 

Section 201: By amending section 101 (a) 
(6) of Public Law 414, restored preexamin- 
ation (an administrative procedure adopted 
in 1935 which permitted an alien in the 
United States to become a permanent resi- 
dent by obtaining his immigration visa in 
Canada instead of being required to make 
the long and expensive Journey to his coun- 
try of origin for that purpose). 

Section 202: By amending section 212 (9) 
and (10) permits entry of an alien who has 
received a pardon for a crime, 

Section 203: Amends section 212 (c) of 
Public Law 414 to restore the law as it ex- 
isted, and operated satisfactorily, from 1917 
to 1952. The result would be to give the 
Attorney General discretionary power to ad- 
mit an alien who is returning to an unre- 
linquished American residence of at least 7 
years, with no requirement that the alien 
was originally admitted to this country for 
permanent residence. 

Section 204: Repeals section 235 (c) of 
Public Law 414 which permits exclusion 
without a hearing. 

Section 205: Repeals section 241 (d) of 
Public Law 414, the retroactive provision 
which makes an alien deportable for conduct 
prior to December 24, 1952, even though that 
conduct was not a ground of deportation 
before Public Law 414 came into effect. 

Section 206: Amends section 245 of Public 
Law 414 which permits the Attorney General 
to adjust the status of an alien temporarily 
here to that of an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence, The amendment softens the 
unnecessarily rigorous requirements which 
an alien must now meet, 

Section 207: (a) Permits judicial review in 
exclusion and deportation cases. (b) Estab- 
lishes a statute of limitations whereby no 
alien may be deported by reason of conduct 
occurring more than 10 years prior to the 
institution of deportation proceedings. 

Section 208: Repeals section 360 (a) of 
Public Law 414 and substitutes a provision 
granting judicial review for a person claim- 
ing American citizenship who has been 
denied such right. 

Section 209: Amends section 360 (c) of 
Public Law 414 by broadening provision for 
judicial review of final determination by 
Attorney General in refusing entry to per- 
sons issued certificate of identity as cluim~- 
ants of American citizenship under section 
360 (b). 

Section 210; Establishes a Board of Visa 
Appeals in State Department to review ques- 
tions involving the denying of visas and the 
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application or meaning of State Department 
regulations applying to immigration, 
TITLE M 

Section 301: Provides for the pooling of 
unused quotas and their allocation the next 
succeeding fiscal year to those on waiting 
lists of quotas 7,000 and under (includes 
Itallan, Greek, Dutch, Austrian, and Eastern 
European quotas). Quotas are to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the 1950 census in- 
stead of the 1920 census as is now the prac- 
tice. 


Debt-Free Indiana Is Attracting More New 
Industry Than Any Other State 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a tearsheet from 
the March 1954 issue of Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. This article has 
the tone of an advertisement and it well 
might be one. Every Hoosier is proud 
of his State of Indiana, and the princi- 
ples for which it stands. It also should 
be added that the people of Indiana are 
opposed to those who would change the 
form of our constitutional Government 
to one of socialism, or communism, or 
any of the other “isms.” We endorse 
good Americanism. 


The article follows: 

DEBT-FREE INDIANA Is ATTRACTING More New 
Invusray Pre Carita THAN ANY OTHER 
STATE 
Why is Indiana up 297 percent since 1939 

im dollar value added to goods by manufac- 

ture? States ranking first and second in 

total value added by manufacturing are out- 

ranked per capita by Indiana by 38 and 26 

percent. (Bureau of Census, 1950.) 

Why does Indiana lead its neighbor States 
fn new-plant value per capita—by 8, 12, 38, 
110, and 127 percent? (F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York construction specialists.) 

Why did Indiana industry soar 29 percent 
from 1939 to 1947—then 31 percent from 1948 
to 1953—to a total of 10,500 industries today? 

Why does Indiana outrank 46 States in per- 
centage of employees engaged in durable 
goods manufacture—81 percent over United 
States average? Why are United States 
ratios topped by Indiana by 193 percent in 
percentage of population engaged in motor 
vehicle equipment manufacture, by 152 per- 
cent in primary metal industries, by 87 per- 
cent in nonelectrical machinery. by 34 per- 
cent in fabricated metal industries, by 29 
percent in electrical machinery and equip- 
ment? 

Why is Indiana growing 59 percent faster 
than United States (July 1, 1950, to July 1, 
1952)? Today's Indiana population: 4.300,- 
000 (60 percent urban, 40 percent rural). 

Why does Indiana rank third in United 
States In steel production (and have world's 
largest steel plant); why first in United 
States in musical instruments, gasoline 
pumps, refrigerators; third in motor vehicles 
and parts; fifth in rubber; first in building 
umestone (three-fourths of United States 
total); why do we have world’s largest oil 
refinery and cement plant; why so strong in 
wood veneers, furniture, meatpacking, farm 
machinery, drugs, rail cars and equipment, 
bottles, jars, machine shop and foundry, can- 
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ning, hosiery, clothing, Fiberglas, electronics, 
jet engines, etc.? 

Why is Indiana blessed with such diver- 
sity—enough to fill most components needs 
here? 

No State debt: Constitution forbids. Pay 
as you go. Surplus: 680 million. 

No nuisance or penalty tax: No net 
income, use, retail sales, corporate or manu- 
facturer’s tax. Only a gross income tax 
(one-fourth of 1 percent on gross receipts 
from sales for processing, resale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1 percent on 
all other receipts derived in Indiana except 
receipts from sales to ultimate consumer, 
taxable at only one-half of 1 percent; no 
tax on receipts from sales of goods in inter- 
state or foreign commerce). 

Third lowest unemployment tax in United 
States. Averages seven-tenths of 1 per- 
cent—only half United States average oz 
1.4 percent. 

Lower cost government—both State and 
local—than in neighboring States. (Source: 
Wisconsin Department of Taxation). 

Good labor—97 percent native, 99.2 percent 
literate. Responsible, adaptable; 30 percent 
fewer Government workers per capita than 
nationally. Most Indiana counties bave 
more resident factory workers than factory 


bs. 

Good labor relations: Enviable strike and 
lockout records. First in United States with 
State labor-management charter. 

Low labor costs: United States median 
weekly wage of manufacturing employees 
under unemployment compensation is 7 per- 
cent higher than in Indiana. And Michi- 
gan-Illinols-Ohio average is 8 percent higher 
than in Indiana. (Source: U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, 2d quarter, 1952). Families earn- 
ing under 82.000 a year are 16 percent less 
prevalent in Indiana than nationally; from 
$2,000 to $6,000, 10 percent more prevalent; 
over $6,000, 10 percent leas prevalent. Fam- 
Nies earning under 86.000 are 5 percent more 
prevalent in Indiana than in Michigan-Illl- 
nois-Ohlo; over $6,000, 28 percent less prey- 
alent. » 

Plenty of firm power: No Indiana plant or 
prospect ever was lost for want of power. 
Cost: often as low as one-half of 1 percent 
of total production cost. Over 3 million 
horsepower a year (10 percent over per capita 
United States average) plus another 144-mii- 
lon horsepower for emergency (through in- 
terconnected transmission system). In- 
creases kept well ahead of anticipated needs. 
Only 2 percent hydro- or olJ-generated—93 
percent by coal, most of which is Indiana's 
own coal. 

Raw materials: Low-cost coal (6th in 
United States, 100 rail and truck mines, 
enough for 2,000 years at present rate, 20-30 
million tons year). Limestone (building and 
agriculture). Natural gas (billion cubic feet 
per year). Clay for brick and tile (clay cen- 
ter of the world). White clay (rich in alumi- 
num). Petroleum (plus more from 1,000- 
mile pipeline from Southwest). Water (43 
inches of rain per year). Sand, gravel, wood, 
etc. 

Closest to all markets: Indiana offers in- 
dustrial towns and cities closest to exact 
United States population center—mileage 
minimum from market maximum. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight towns and 
cities over 1,000; 5 over 100,000; 14, 25,000- 
100,000; 22, 10,000~25,000; 217, 1,000—-10,000. 

Excellent transportation—23 railroads 
(2.95 percent of total United States rail miles 
with only 1.22 percent of United States 
area—142 percent more than our square-mile 
quota); 9 airlines; 200 ; 800 motor 
freight lines; shipping to Mississippi River by 
Ohio River and Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal; Lake Michigan, etc. Literally the 
Crossroads of the Nation. 

Nation's finest highways: No other State 
has both so many highway miles per area 
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and so high a percent permanently paved 
(twice as many miles as neighboring States— 
per driver and per square mile)—and all 
paid for. 

Living in Indiana is easy, worth while, and 
fun. Fine housing, modest rent. Good 
transportation to work. Good climate 
(winter average 31°, summer average 76’, 
mean 53°). Over 1,000 lakes, streams (5th 
in United States in fishing licenses), Good 
hunting, conservation, 13 famous State 
parks, 14 State forests. Excellent public 
park, playground, swimming pool programs. 
Winter sports. Resorts, mineral springs. 
Finest municipal golf courses in United 
States, 

Superb public schools (1st State in United 
States to provide constitutionally for public 
education); fine teacher salary, tenure, re- 
tirement policies; 19 colleges, universities. 
Art schools, galleries. Nationally known 
symphony orchestras; 250 public libraries; 
rich in artists, writers, etc. 


Citizens for 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Mon- 
day, April 12: 

CITIZENS ror 1954 


President Eisenhower over the weekend 
received the leaders of the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower Congressional Committee. An out- 
growth of the citizens group largely com- 
posed of younger elements, independents and 
amateurs which was so effective in the Pres- 
idential elections of 1952, the present organ- 
ization has an important role to play. Its 
budget is a comparatively modest $500,000, 
a sum which should be speedily raised. 

The citizens congressional committee has 
worked out its strategy so as to cause as little 
dissension as possible within Republican 
ranks. It will not enter into the primaries; 
it will not support a Democrat in any case; 
it will be active only in those races where it 
is called on to help, On the positive side, 
the group will seek to translate into voting 
strength the immense popularity of the 
President, winning over independents and 
Democrats to vote for Congressmen who will 
support Mr. Eisenhower's domestic and for- 
elgn policies. 

There is no question of the need for inde- 
pendent support. Certainly the President 
himself is aware of it. Mr. Eisenhower ran 
ahead of the congressional candidates in 
1952, while Democrats won in some 45 dis- 
tricts by a majority so slight, less than 5 
percent, that there is reason to believe they 
can be put in the Republican column, They 
can be put there, that is, if the President's 
strength with the voters is transferred to the 
Republican congressional candidate. This 
the citizens group will endeavor in key in- 
stances to do. 

It need hardly be added that the efforts of 
such a group will be rewarded in proportion 
as this cession of the Congress produces in its 
remaining months a program which makes 
sense to the younger voters and to independ- 
ents. Such a program is the basis for the 
success which the Citizens for Eisenhower 
Congressional Committee can expect to win- 
To pass it is the immediate and paramount 
order of business. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech by Charles E. Slusser, Commis- 
Stoner of the Public Housing Administra- 
ticn, which follows, deserves the atten- 
tion of both the friends and enemies of 
Public housing, One need not agree with 
àil that Commissioner Slusser says to 
Tecognize the good sense and fairness of 
the tone of his remarks. 


Srreca sy CHantes E. SLUSSER, COMMIS- 
SIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC REGIONAL Counci, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION oF HOUSING AND REDEVELOP- 
MENT OFFictaLs, Famay, Aram. 2, 1954, 
MornInc Session, Hore New YORKER, 
New York 
As you may have read in the papers lately, 

there is quite a housing project underway In 

Washington these days. Congress has been 

Working on the President's housing bin 

Perhaps I should say, “working it over.” 

And the question has been how many 

bundles of shingles should be ordered for 

e public housing roof. There has been a 
Major difference of opinion on this. Some 
Of our legislators are afraid that if we get 
enough shingles, we'll get the shingling 
habit—and that’s dangerous. Some, even, 
Would be pleased to permit us no shingles 
at all—because some day shingles will be 
Cheap enough for the poorest slum dwellers 

buy their own, 

All of this arguing down in Washington 
Sonvinces me that we who appreciate the 
function of public housing have falled to 
Present our case as strongly as those who are 

ing to scuttle the program. 

There's an old story about a countryman 
Who went to a county fair and listened to a 
Side-show artist imitate the squeal of a 
Uttie pig. A large crowd applauded the 
Performance, but the countryman thought it 
& poor imitation of the real thing. So, the 
Next day he came back and offered to out per- 
form the side-show artist. He opened his 
mouth and pretended to squeal, but the 
Squeal was really produced by pinching a 
Teal little pig concealed behind him. The 
crowd was not impressed. The crowd pre- 
ferred the side-show artist's cleverly do- 

vered performance. 

I think we who believe in public housing 
dan profit by the moral of that story. Like 

è countryman, we have a genuine product 
tor which there is no substitute at this time. 
It has demonstrated its effectiveness. We 
Aso have a bright promise that in 4 years 
We may have something better. I say, 
“bright promise,” because we all look forward 

the day when private industry can build 
decent housing—at a price the poorest fam- 

Ules can pay. 

Albert Mf. Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, pointed out 

ently: “We are losing the battle of the 

Slums.” I agree with him—and I've seen 

enough of slums to last a lifetime. And 
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now, when the battle is joined, there are 
those who would have us throw away the 
best single weapon we have. And why? Be- 
cause in a very few more years, conditions 
May be brought about that will give us a 
better wenpon. This reasoning is about as 
daisconcerting—to those fighting slums—as 
it would be to a soldier if in the middle of 
battle you took his gun away from him and 
told him to be of good cheer—an improved 
model is being designed—and if it can be 
produced at a profit, he'll be sure to get one. 
I am confident that the victims of slum 
conditions feel much the same, 

How is it that such wide differences of 
opinion could develop? Where is the seat 
of the trouble? Frankly, I don't see this 
country as one divided between heroes and 
villains, Tm sure that the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders are not 
baring their fangs and twitching their tails 
at the prospect of depriving our poorest of 
decent homes. And I’m equally confident 
that friends of public housing are not trying 
to sneak a camel into the private housing 
tent. I think the real villain of this not-so- 
comic opera is blind partisanship. Neither 
viewpoint has been presented dispassionately. 
Each has tried the smear technique with the 
result that neither the enemies nor the 
friends of public housing have convinced the 
American people of the facts in the case. I 
think this can be done, and I am going to 
try to do it. And the very first point I want 
to make is this: I believe that the basic 
intent on both sides is the public welfare. 

I say this because I have been a real estate 
man, and I know the profession holds a deep 
faith in the workability and desirability of 
our free enterprise system. They believe— 
and rightly in my opinion—that no other 
system of government can produce so much 
and offer the same freedom and happiness 
to the Individual. So it is quite understand- 
able that they look with suspicion and 
resentment on the Government's activities 
In peacetime housing. They view it as a 
threat to private enterprise. They view it, 
at best, as a lion cub that should be picked 
up by the nape of the neck and thrown out 
now before it’s too late. Certainly, their 
concern with safeguarding our American 
system is a good motive, but—I think they 
are unduly alarmed, 

I think they can place full confidence in 
President Eisenhower's assurance in his 
housing message in which he said: “We be- 
lieve that needed progress can best be met 
by full and effective utilization of our com- 
petitive economy with its vast resources for 
building and financing homes for our peo- 
ple.” Believing this, the President never- 
theless recognized the practical necessity for 
140,000 units of public housing during the 
next 4 years. By that time, it is expected 
that our competitive economy can handle 
the job without help. There is nothing in 
this recommendation to excite any alarm. 
Yet, there has been an uproar. Fear, sus- 
picion, greed, and do-goodism have become 
so many smoke pots that they have obscured 
the problem—with the result that like- 
minded people have been clinging together 
in a fog. It has produced an acute schiz- 
ophrenia, known as “us guys“ and “them 
guys.” And human nature being what it 
is, people become twice as indignant when 
they have found somebody who agrees with 
them. 


No wonder the public is confused. 


It hears all this clamor and reasons that 
the loudest shouting must come from the 
greatest number, Then the next question 
becomes: “Who is causing all this rumpus?— 
and let's get rid of them.” That is just 
about what has happened to public housing. 
Its friends have been out-shouted. 

The facts, however, warrant a good, hard 
look at whether this Nation—trying to clean 
up its city slums—can afford to yield the 
best available weapon we now have for the 
fight on slums. Can we afford to weaken 
our present offensive in the hope of being 
able to launch a more desirable one, when 
and if, private housing can carry the entire 
load? Can not this transition—this desir- 
able transition—be accomplished without 
losing more ground to slums in the mean- 
time? Can't we keep our one principal 
weapon until we get another and test it? 

You all know that the President appointed 
a 23-man committee headed by Albert M. 
Cole, Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to make a thorough 
study of the entire housing problem last 
year. The committee explored the principal 
alternatives offered as substitutes for low- 
rent public housing and came to the con- 
clusion that public housing should be con- 
tinued. The President agreed and urged 
continuing the program at a rate of 35,000 
units—‘‘untll other new programs have been 
fully tested and by actual performance have 
shown their success.” In other words, the 
present administration—whose champion- 
ship of our competitive economy cannot be 
doubted—urges the retention of the public 
housing weapon until it can be replaced by 
others that will do the job. The important 
thing here is that this recommendation is 
entirely consistent with a political philoso- 
phy that seeks maximum opportunity for 
private enterprise. It is consistent because 
it is an instrument for a specific and limited 
purpose— and only for so long as no proven 
substitute is available. 

I have seen listed point by point the argu- 
ents against public housing. I have seen 
these in multicolored brochures—with dra- 
matic typography and art work. They are 
written by experts in the use of disarmingly 
informal, down-to-earth English. You know 
the kind: “brief, concise, easy to read.” Now, 
there is one thing these booklets have in 
common; they take an extremely dim view 
of federally aided low-rent public housing. 
In fact, these brochures are inclined to favor 
any other plan under any other name—Just 
so long as the Federal Government does not 
itself undertake to build housing. They 
make such an open and shut case for the 
problem, it is a wonder the President's Ad- 
visory Committee found it desirable to make 
so long and so careful a study. It could be, 
however, the committee was not convinced 
by these “brief, concise, and easy to read” 
brochures. At least, the committee con- 
cluded that public housing still fills an im- 
portant need, 

This fear on the part of private builders 
and real estate men that federally aided 
public housing is creeping socialism is 
groundless. The late Senator Bob Taft was 
no Socialist, creeping or otherwise; yet he 
was well enough informed on the legitimate 
function of public housing to be one of its 
most earnest supporters, By the same to- 
ken, I know personally two presidents of 
real-estate boards, both one-time 
opponents, who have—after an objective ap- 
praisal of the program—become publio- 
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housing advocates. Like others who have 
studied the problem carefully, they re- 
alize there is no danger of the Federal Gov- 
@nment edging over into territory being 
served properly by private enterprise. I 
underline that word “properly.” It means 
decent, livable housing. It does not mean 
sium shacks that distill human misery into 
profits for slum landlords. 

Let me make a strong point here. The 
people living in Federal public housing are 
those people who are making on the aver- 
age just under @2,000 a year. We often are 
subject to criticism for allowing people mak- 
ing incomes twice that amount and more 
to live in our projects. These people are 
not living in Federal public housing. They 
may be in defense housing which was cre- 
ated for defense and war workers and which 
is largely temporary in nature, They may 
be in private enterprise housing projects or 
in city and State projects. But they are not 
in Federal public housing. 

Even in the territory which you repre- 
sent, where higher incomes permit higher 
admission limits, the higest income admis- 
gion limit is $3,000. The average for the 
territory of our New York field office which 
you represent is $2,800. The average for the 
whole country, as I have said, is below $2,000, 
which is still lower. 

One of the principal reasons we are con- 
fident there is no overlapping of interests 

` is the requirement that there be a 20-percent 
differential in rents between federally aided 
public housing and the cheapest of proper 
private housing. This spread in rents is a 
no-man's land quite wide enough to guar- 
antee against encroachment on legitimate 
private enterprise. It also is wide enough 
to provide private enterprise with the full- 
est opportunity to develop more modest 
homes and rents than it now furnishes, It 
is the strongest kind of challenge to private 
builders to produce cheaper—yet adequate 
Far from setting up a battleline 
between public housing and private hous- 
ing, the Federal Government is inviting— 
urging—private builders to advance into this 
no-man's land. It is offering the assurance 
that with each advance, public housing will 
pull back, always leaving the 20-percent rent 
gap for safety and as a further incentive 
to private enterprise. 

Let me give you a concrete example of how 
painstaking are the Government's efforts to 
avoid competition with private builders and 
renters. A housing authority of this area 
called on three reputable realtors to get the 
jowest prices for standard private dwelling 
unite having 1, 2, 3, or more bedrooms. 
These were tabulated and the lowest fig- 
ures for a substantial supply were accepted. 
The same was done with rentals for these 
categories, and the lowest rents were tabu- 
lated for units in substantial supply. Then 
the newspaper classified ads were studied 
to find the lowest sales and rentals, and 
inspections of the physical property were 
made to determine its adequacy. From this 
body of statistics, minimums were chosen— 
the lowest of the low prices or rents for 
each of the categories in which a substan- 
tial supply existed. With this for a stand- 
ard, the housing authority rents were set 
at not less than 20 percent lower, and in 
most cases more. These rents were set as 
the public-housing maximums. Any family 
whose total gross income—including that of 
all members of the family—exceeded five 
times these maximum rents would be in- 
eligible for tenancy in the public-housing 
Project. It should be obvious even to our 
most prejudiced critics that with the re- 
sulting income limit set so low, these fam- 
ilies could not conceivably be provided de- 
cent housing in the private market. In 
short, public housing will not accept poten- 
tial customers for private housing that is 
At to live in. Is that creeping socialism? 
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You who are friends of public housing 
should make these facts known—not simply 
back and forth to each other, but to people 
who don't understand this safeguard to our 
competitive economy. And in your spare 
time, it would be an excellent idea to argue 
the point with others whose judgment has 
been warped by groundless fears. S 

And while you're at it, you might also 
point. out to these Don Quixotes whose 
lances are leveled at imaginary fears-—this 
unappreciated fact. Public housing has 
marked the first step up from slums for hun- 
dreds of families. Our figures show that one 
out of every five families that graduate from 
public housing goes out to buy a new home. 
In other words, by building confidence and 
selfrespect in public housing tenants, we are 
making new customers for private industry. 
And remember: these families have been 
rescued from the despair, the sickness, and 
demoralization of slum life. We should re- 
fute with all our energy that unjustified 
criticism that public housing is intended as 
the end of the road for low-income Ameri- 
can families.. The average family now living 
in public housing bas been a resident for 
less than 4 years, and a heartening number 
of graduates are able to take the final step 
to decent housing of their own. 

In arguing the case for public housing, 
we must be careful to avoid considering it 
as an end in itself. It is only a means to 
an end—nor is it the only means to that 
end. As you well know, President Eisen- 
hower called for a broad attack and a strong 
atteck against blight—by every means that 
could be employed. Moreover, he wanted to 
be sure it was pressed forward with enough 
vigor to make it succeed. That is why the 
administration program has put up safe- 
guards against half-heartedness on the part 
of communities. A workable plan must be 
presented and approved before Federal aid 
will be forthcoming—and the binding force 
of that plan must be a guaranty of stead- 
fast determination to see the job through. 
Communities must take the lead—not sim- 
ply organize for a handout—and once under 
way, there can be no stopping. Any less 
serious effort will fall. 

In short, we are engaging a common 
enemy—slums. We are engaging them in 
mortal battle with all the force we can mus- 
ter. Public housing is our right arm, 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 
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HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 12, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8779) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp}. 

(Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to a large extent is precisely 
the one I sponsored in the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. It was defeated 
in the full committee. I think now as I 
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did then that it is a justifiable amend- 
ment. 

As the gentleman from Texas earlicr 
said, we have just been marking up the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill. We had under consideration the 
request for approximately $1,200,000,000 
for research for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. All three panels of that subcom- 
mittee had listened for some time to the 
Research and Development people for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

As a layman I can say without any fear 
of contradiction that when you deal 
with rescarch money and the projects 
involved you are dealing with a nebulous 
program, The witnesses who come be- 
fore a committee on research cannot 
always pinpoint what path they are go- 
ing to tread tomorrow and the resulis 
which will accrue. I suspect the same 
problems we have in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force research take place in 
the research programs for agriculture. 
It is my feeling that this program, if 
approved as recommended by the Pres- 
ident, will fundamentally and in the 
long run benefit the consumer as much 
as the farmer, 

I know there will be some who will say 
that we cannot pinpoint precisely the 
areas where this additional $2 million 
will go, but I have done some checking, 
consulting with some of the members 
of this particular subcommittee, and be- 
lieve there are individual projects which 
are worthwhile. I have a list in my 
hand of some of the areas where some 
of this additional $2 million will be 
expended. 

For example, they informed me that 
it will result in an expanded research 
program for the control of diseases and 
pests of fruits and vegetables and other 
crops. This will result in increased 
yields and improved quality. There is 
some money anticipated to increase re- 
search on insecticide studies. There is 
a list here which I think will show that 
the benefit will accrue not only to the 
farmer but also to the consumer, 

Let me say in conclusion that I ap- 
prove of the action taken by the sub- 
committee on the Soil Conservation 
Service and other programs, but I think 
this additional $2 million is justified for 
research, 


Justin Miller: Eminent Jurist, Great 
Broadcaster, and Outstanding Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very inte 
speech made by Arthur B. Church, pres 
ident of stations KMBC—AM-IV— 
Kansas City, Mo., upon the retirement 
of Justin Miller as chairman of the 
board and general counsel of the Na- 
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“onal Association of Radio and Tele- 
Vision Broadcasters on March 31, 1954, 
the grand ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Justin Miller's record is a typical 
erican success story. He was born 
in the quaint Crescent City, Calif., 
Where he began his schooling. He later 
Went to Stanford University, receiving a 
achelor of arts degree in 1911, and a 
Octor of jurisprudence degree in 1914. 
© taught in various colleges, worked in 
large law office in San Francisco, and 
Dracticed law in the small city of Han- 
ford, Calif., as well as in Fresno and San 
ancisco. He served as district attorney 
of King's County. Later he became a 
SPecial assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. He had many 
Varied experiences, which need not be 
enumerated here. He became a member 
of the United States Court of Appeals, 
Washington, D. C., in 1937, and made a 
Sreat record as a member of that court. 
He resigned to accept the position of 
een of the National Broadcasters 
945. 

I am one of those who believes that 

one of the marks of a real successful 
is one who has had a happy. har- 
Monious and productive family life. In 
ther words, the most important con- 
tract which a man makes is the one 
Which “for better or for worse” unites 
with the lady who has consented 
be his life’s companion. Judge and 
Mrs. Miller are an ideal couple. They 
have had & very happy married life. 
ach has had a career which is out- 
Standing. Mrs. Miller is an author in 
her own right, and has produced some 
Very excellent books, Their children 

d the privilege and the pleasure of 
being the offspring of a model couple, 
In my book, there is no success that is 

ter than a successful family life. 

Naturally, Californians are interested 
that their State can and has produced 

ch a man. 

When Judge Miller was asked to be- 
dome the head of the broadcasters of the 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 

on Broadcasters, he started upon a 
W career, Like every other opportu- 
ùity that was presented to him during 
varied experience in the law, he 
proved to be equally successful as a 
Toadcaster. 
I wish that our boys growing into 
ood could read the life of Justin 
Miller, It would furnish inspiration to 
y a struggling young student who is 
‘tying to train himself for his chosen 
Yocation. Not only is he a professional 
n in three separate vocations, that of 
the law, teacher and broadcaster, but 
as a personality. He is outstand- 
ing. He is a true Christian gentleman. 

At the testimonial dinner, Arthur B. 
Church, the president of stations 
KMBC—AM-TV—Kansas City, Mo., de- 
hared a very interesting speech in which 

€ eulogized and analyzed the character 
aud accomplishments of Judge Justin 
Miller. 

T enclose this very interesting address, 

d I hope that every Member of the 

gress may read it, as it throws in- 
teresting light upon a man who has had 
à remarkable and interesting career. It 
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illustrates what the freedom and oppor- 

tunity which the American system offers 

to its people is capable of producing. 
The address follows: 


A pioneer broadcaster from the South- 
west, en route to tonight's occasion, was 
heard to say to his train seat mate: How 
foolish can we get? Here we are, letting 
ourselves be jostled across a great distance 
Just to buy a swell guy a dinner—and prob- 
ably he won't even be hungry.“ 

I, too, flew here from Kansas City espe- 
cially to honor this swell guy—as our old 
friend, the hired hand, aptly spoke of the 
man we have come to honor, And I must 
admit that I, too, haven't been nearly as 
hungry tonight as on many other nights over 
the years when I was banqueting with my 
broadcaster friends. 

Harold Hough and Arthur Church are only 
two of many pioneers and hundreds of other 
broadcasters who came here tonight because 
they wouldn't miss this very special occa- 
sion, an opportunity honor this swell guy— 
our great industry leader for nearly a dee- 
ade—whose integrity, whose accomplish- 
ments for us, with us, we desire to acknowl- 
edge together on the eve of his retirement 
as active chairman of the NARTB. 

Now, please listen carefully and see if you 
remember the man, the time, and the place 
for the following words which helped write 
history for all of us; 

“Perhaps a few of us are tempted to 
squirm gulltily, and admit every charge 
which the cynics, the satirists, and the rival 
media gaily toss our way, rather than stand 
up and toss them back again. 

“Where the lawyers, journalists, or physi- 
cians would rise in angered protest and 
swarm down upon an overreaching Govern- 
ment agency, we are inclined to acquiesce. 
After all—to a considerable extent—we are 
still a heterogeneous aggregation of indi- 
viduals, while other professional groups en- 
joy the confidence and stability which come 
from centuries of tradition and cooperative 
action, 

“But all this makes it even more impor- 
tant that we come of age professionally. 
By thinking and acting as professional peo- 
ple do, we come sooner to the maturity 
which must be achieved. It is not neces- 
sary to wait for centurles to pass in order 
to obtain such professional consciousness 
and capacity. It was not necessary to walt 
centuries for the scientific development and 
exploitation of the basic discoveries which 
made broadcasting possible, There are plenty 
of broadcasters who are, as individuals, 
professionally mature, and capable of ex- 
panding the professional side of our devel- 
opment, just as quickly and convincingly as 
was done by the physical scientists. It is 
time to act. We have deliberated long 
enough. If the draft of standards which 
is submitted to you is not a fairly balanced 
product, let us put it quickly into shape 
and into operation. I have full faith and 
confidence that you will do so.” 

To my mind, those words point to what 
might be termed a self-portrait of the man 
we honor this evening. Broadcaster Justin 
Miller left a lifetime position as a judge of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circult after having 
served there 8 years as an associate justice, 
to take up a new challenge in a vital and 
growing profession. 

Let us try to imagine, if we can, this great 
man’s mental conflict while trying to reach 
a decision on such a dramatic and complete 
change in the manner of his living. The 
situation is one of the most dramatic of any 
of which I have personal knowledge. You 
wonder what I mean when I use the term 
“of which I have personal knowledge”? It 
happened that Judge Miller met with our 
industry committee in my office in Kansas 
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City. I did not meet Judge Miller then— 
I was at my cabin in the mountains of 
Colorado. I hadn't even then met Judge 
Miller, but I knew what was transpiring. 

My imagination pictured a scholarly man 
meeting with a group of practical broad- 
casters, the committee chosen by our in- 
dustry board to find a man of sufficient 
stature to properly and effectively lead 
American broadcasters at a time when our 
problems had become numerous and highly 
complex, 

Judge Miller must have experienced as 
great an admixture of feelings as any man 
can experience in this life as he met with 
the industry committee, and later, when 
alone in the quiet of night he pondered his 
own immediate destiny and the destiny of 
all people in our Nation whose lives are so 
constantly and so vitally affected by this 
great communications medium we know as 
broadcasting. 

Again let your imagination soar with mine 
for a minute. Think of this man lying in 
his bed, after that meeting, peering into 
the night; then getting up and pacing the 
hotel room floor as he must have done. A 
scholar who had reached maturity in the 
practice of law, in teaching the law, and 
in serving his fellow man as a distinguished 
jurist. Yes, a philosopher as well as a 
scholar, a citizen of full social consclous- 
ness, 8 man whose comprehension and vision 
were so fully developed that he could fore- 
see the terrible task that would be his if 
he accepted this new responsibility. 

Shortly after our industry committee's 
meeting with Judge Miller, I was very in- 
terested to learn of their quick and unani- 
mous decision in finding the right man to 
lead the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers as its president, Later I had the pleasure 
of meeting him and talking with him. Dur- 
ing our conversation I sensed that this 
learned man reflected no regret in having 
left the profession in which he had reached 
full maturity and had attained such a dis- 
tinguished position. Rather, he exuded 
youthful enthusiasm in facing up to the 
challenge of leading the Nation's broadcast- 
ers toward solutions of their many serious 
problems. 

Most of us well remember some of the 
more pressing problems President Miller en- 
countered when he came to the association 
as president on October 1, 1945. How many 
men could have stood up for the industry 
as he did during those trying first months 
and years in his tenure of office? How well 
we remember The Blue Book—the fears wo 
broadcasters had as we came to understand 
the implications of that—is popular the 
right adjective?—document. 

The head of a famous music union was 
again flexing his muscles and making un- 
usual and painful demands upon the indus- 
try that had done so much to support musl- 
cians. Legislation was introduced which, if 
enacted into law. would have placed onerous 
controls on the broadcasting industry. 
Then—to complicate to a maximum the al- 
ready overwhelming problems of a young but 
great industry—commercial television came 
aborning. 

If President Justin Miller was dismayed 
with this welter of acute problems and with 
the coincident differences among members 
of the industry, the acrimonies that devel- 
oped, the resulting criticism, claims and 
counterclaims—our great leader did not show 
dismay. Rather, into this vineyard of con- 
fusion which personified the industry of that 
hour, Judge Miller walked with a calm and 
almost benign manner, bringing to those 
whom he led a renewed sense of dignity, of 
citizenship, and of professional status. 


As you have heard from Judge Laws, he 


of that day what the broad- 
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casters of that day needed most: firm, coura- 
geous leadership devoted to unbending prin- 
ciple. 

The character of Justin Miller's adminis- 
tration, first as president and later as chalr- 
man of the board and general counsel, is 
reflected, I believe, in some of the titles of 
various addresses he made during his tenure 
of office and published by the association. 
You recall them: Textbooks and TV; The 
Profession of Radio Farm Broadcasting; Ra- 
aio Broadcasting—a Profession; Municipal- 
{ties and Radio Broadcasting; Attacks on 
Freedom of Communication; Broadcasting 
and Better Business; and Benjamin Franklin 
and Radio Broadcasting. 

Benjamin Franklin has been one of my 
great heroes. It seems to me, especially ap- 
propriate to further illustrate the temper 
of Justin Miller's leadership by quoting 
briefly from that latter address made No- 
vember 1, 1946, at Franklin and Marshall 
College, on the occasion that Judge Miller 
was awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. I like very much what I now quote 
from that address: 

“Radio broadcasting is only a quarter cen- 
tury old, but it has become already a great 
American institution, It permeates every 
phase of our daily lives. It affects the closest 
relationships of our national life. It will 
become increasingly an agency to be con- 
jured with in international affairs. Those 
who control this great institution and those 
who are affected by it must be dispassion- 
ately objective concerning its operation. We 
must be tolerant of many points of view, of 
other people and of other nations; so many 
different people, with different opinions to 
deal with.” 

And he went on, speaking of radio broad- 
casting in the manner he imagined Benja- 
min Franklin might have addressed the 
august group to whom he was speaking: 

“It astonishes me, sir, to find radio broad- 
casting approaching so near to perfection as 
it does, May it always be a blessing to our 
people; a means of preserving that which our 
forefathers wrought for us. May it please 
God, that the American system of broadcast - 
ing shall help, long, to prevent the despotism 
which comes only when people become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government.” 

Now I wish to remark on one of the 
greatest demonstrations of teamwork which 
I have ever witnessed. Of course, I am 
thinking of President Harold Fellows and 
Chairman Justin Miller. Again the element 
of timing and its importance are evidenced. 
These two great men associated with them 
other hard-working, exceptionally loyal and 
capable men. Yes, over the years, our as- 
sociation headquarters has been in good 
hands. 

In 1949, district 14 of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters presented to Judge 
Miller a gold wrist watch, which I believe 
you will find he still wears. On its back was 
inscribed: To Justin Miller, president, NAB, 
from a grateful district 14.” 

Later, in making the presentation, Hugh 
Terry, KLZ, Denver—then district 14 direc- 
tor—said to Judge Miller that the district 
first considered the inscription “Our kind of 
a guy.“ but it seems Hugh and his com- 
patriots decided that perhaps the judge was 
a bit too distinguished and too austere to 
address in such casual terms. The judge 
himself responded to Hugh that as much as 
he appreciated the gift itself and the senti- 
ment behind it, he would have been even 
happier had the inscription read, “Our kind 
of a guy.” 

Justin Miller has walked with honor and 
integrity among the broadcasters; he has 
served them with justice and in good faith; 
he has exemplified the kind of leadership to 
which all of us should aspire; he has cast a 
long shadow of influence on a great and 
growing industry. He has our gratitude, 
our affection, and our good wishes. 
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We salute him here tonight, as friend, 
counselor, executive—and champion of a 
new profession. 

Judge Miller, you are “our kind of a guy.” 


Transocean Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


0 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few years ago and shortly after 
World War II a small group of men led 
by Mr. Orvis Nelson, most of them vet- 
erans of the wartime airlift over the Pa- 
cific, joined together in an enterprise 
centered at the airfield in Oakland, 
Calif., to form Transocean Air Lines. 
Their purpose was to fly passengers and 
cargo in surplus military planes then 
available to them from any point in the 
world to any other point, 

Over the years this is what they have 
done. They have grown to be the largest 
contract carrier in the world, 

I recently received a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by the port attorney for the port of Oak- 
land, which operates the airbase on 
which Transocean has its principal of- 
fices. The letter indicates that Trans- 
ocean is again expanding its services and 
proposes now to give a more regular serv- 
ice between Oakland, Calif., and points 
in the Orient via Honolulu, Wake Island, 
and Guam. The proposed service will 
provide a needed service from the com- 
munities on the eastern shore of San 
Francisco Bay to the Far East, a service 
which is not now adequately or satis- 
factorily supplied to them. I hope the 
new endeavor is as successful a one as 
the operations of Transocean Air Lines 
in the past have been. 

The letter to which I referred reads as 
follows: 


Marcn 26, 1954. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention Docket Section.) 
Re Transpacific Certificate Renewal Case, 
Docket No. 5031 et al. 

GENTLEMEN: The Board of Port Commis- 
sioners of the City of Oakland has received 
and considered the recommended decision 
of Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn in the above 
entitled matter, dated March 19, 1954. This 
letter is intended to state the position of 
Oakland Municipal Airport with reference to 
the recommended decision, in lieu of the 
filing of exceptions to the decision and a 
brief in support thereof. 

The city of Oakland owns, and through its 
board of port commissioners operates the 
Oakland Municipal Airport. It intervened 
in these proceedings and participated in the 
hearing for the purpose of supporting the 
application of Transocean Air Lines for a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to engage in the scheduled 
tion of passengers and cargo between Oak- 
land, Calif., and points in the Orient via Ho- 
nolulu, Wake Island, and Guam, The pro- 
ceeding was deemed to be one of paramount 
importance to the city by reason of the fact 
that Transocean has its principal base and 
executive offices at Oakland Municipal Air- 
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port and is the airport's Inrgest tenant and 
employer. In fact, it is the fourth largest 
employer in the area. It now offers direct 
service to and from Oakland Municipal Alr- 
port and applied in this case for authority to 
furnish direct scheduled service between 
Oakland, Hawaii, and points in the Far East. 
We cannot agree with the examiner's finding 
(p. 179) that the service provided by Pan 
American and United to and from San 
Francisco Airport is adequate and satisfac- 
tory service for Onkland and its adjoining 
communities on the mainland side of San 
Francisco Bay. As we have shown in nu 
merous matters before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the area served by Oakland Municipal 
Airport is more populous than the area 
served by San Francisco. Airport d more 
readily accessible to its users, Eveh if the 
examiner’s recommended decision is adopted 
by the Board, Oakland still will not have any 
scheduled service to and from Hawaii and the 
Orient, although it will receive direct service 
of a type more satisfactory than presently 
provided. 

While the recommended decision does not 
give Transocean all that it asks for, we 
heartily endorse the examiner's recommen" 
dation that Transocean be given a certificate 
to engage in air transportation of persons 
and property on an irregular basis betwee? 
the coterminals Oakland and Burbank, Calif+ 
and the Territory of Hawaii, points in the Pa- 
cific west of Ha wall, and points in the Orient. 
encompassed in this proceeding, for a peri 
of 5 years from the date of approval by the 
Board. If approved by the Board, Trans- 
ocean's operations would be placed upon * 
sounder legal and economic basis and the 
carrier would be given a fixed area of opera- 
tion. We believe that Transocean has per- 
formed an outstanding public service as an 
irregular carrier and in the face of severe 
handicaps, while operating under nothing 
more than a letter of registration issued bY 
the Board. The recommended decision 
would give Transocean an opportunity dur 
ing a 5-year period to prove its usefulness to 
the air transportation industry which, in 
time, could conceivably result in full cer“ 
tification as a scheduled carrier. 

The city of Oakland therefore strongly rec* 
ommends that the Civil Aeronautics 
approve and adopt as its own the recom- 
mended decision of the examiner in this 
proceeding insofar as Transocean Air Lines if 
concerned. 

Leave to argue this case before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is respectfully reques 

Copies of this letter have been served upon 
all parties. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. KERWIN ROONEY, 
Port Attorney. 


Justice To the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr.: OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, thê 
hardship worked on elderly people b 
the harsh and arbitrary wage ceiling in 
our Social Security Act is immeasurable. 
I am convinced that if the Members of 
this and the other body realized wh® 
this provision is doing to the welfare 
and morale of our senior citizens, we 
would abolish it forthwith. The wae 
ceiling is presently $75 a month—an 
that is the ceiling regardless of whether 
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an individual receives a benefit of $25 a 
Month or $85 a month, It may be an 
administrative convenience to write the 
law in this way, but its effect on human 
beings is monstrous. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
today the following letter from a cor- 
respondent in Sherrill, N. Y., describing 
exactly how this provision victimizes 
the elderly: 

SHERRILL, N. T. 


Dran Sm: In locking over my papers. I 
And a letter from you of January 28. 1953, 
in regard to a bill you put in about this 
$75 a month restriction under 75. Here it 
is all this time and nothing done. It is just 
& crime that it is as it is. I know a man 
74 years old and his benefit is not near 
enough for them to live decent. He is active 
and he took on a little Janitor job to help 
Out, and in order to keep under the $75 per 
month there is four times a year when there 
ls an extra payday in the month and he 
has to work a week for nothing and they 
have to go without the extra money that 
they need so much. If they can't do any 
more, they should allow $100 per month, and 
it would help a lot of such people, Please 
do something if possible at once. 

Thank you very much. 

ARTHUR VincIL. 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Says Let 
Ike and Dulles Reveal Their Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
Orp, I should like to call attention to 
the following statement by a national 
leader of great prominence: 

Eorror’s REPÓRT—LET IKE AND DULLES REVEAL 
THEIR PLANS 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


T have been harping in this space for the 
Past few weeks on the subject of a freer and 
fuller flow of information from the adminis- 
tration to the people. 

I had in mind particularly more on-the- 
Shot, accurate information via trained news- 
Papermen on the subject of the H-bomb ex- 
Plosions. 

Most of the reaction I got to these col- 
Umns—in letters and phone calis, some from 
People on the very highest levels—agreed 
With this viewpoint. 

Now I am back again today on the same 
Subject, but on a different facet of it. 

I maintain that it is about time that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles tell 
the people of the United States more of what 
4s in their minds and what they see in store 
for this country in relation to the war in 

dochina. 

The American people will run any risk and 
make any sacrifice if they are convinced it 

vital to their own or their children's pres- 
*rvation as a free people. 

They will—as they have in the past—follow 
their leaders whenever they understand the 
Purpose and goal of the steps contemplated 
or taken for their protection. 

They will confront communism with 
Steadfast determination if they believe their 

aders will scorn appeasement and face the 
enemy. behind American humanitarian prin- 
ciples with victory as their goal. 
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But they will grow resentful and may 
even balk if they are handed any “Papa 
knows best” treatment and kept in the dark 
as to the direction in which the national 
policy is leading them. 

Unless President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles want to repeat the mistakes of ex- 
President Truman and ex-Secretary Acheson, 
and encourage the bitterness and misunder- 
standing that accompanied the lat ter's tragic 
adventure into Korean, the time has come 
to put the cards on the table about Indo- 
china. 

Now I must say that both the President 
and the Secretary of State have tried in 
recent weeks to convey a sense of alarm and 
urgency about the deterioration of the 
French military position. 

They have stressed the strategic impor- 
tance of Indochina and the value of its Rice 
Bowl and the raw materials of southeast 
Asia to the anti-Communist world. 

But, I say respectfully to them both that 
that isn't enough if the trend of the Sec- 
retary's recent remarks about the area is 
carried to its logical conclusion. 

It will be a terrible thing if we are led 
blindly into a shooting war in Indochina 
on the Korean pattern. 

I strongly doubt that the American people 
will accept a return engagement of what 
Mr. Truman called a police action and 
what Dean Acheson palmed off under the 
magic formula of “resisting aggression.” 

Does this mean that the American people 
will refuse to approve tough and risky deci- 
sion which might lead to a showdown with 
expanding communism? 

It does not. It means merely that the 
people will follow our leaders in their cal- 
culated risks only if the administration 
takes them into its confidence. 


CONDITIONAL SUPPORT 


Communism has advanced far enough on 
its global march and I believe the American 
people will strongly support President Eisen- 
hower in any energetic steps he may take to 
halt its expansion. 

But not if it means committing American 
fighting men to a shooting war which does 
not bring to battle a single Russian soldier. 

Not if it means a U. N. police action 
which allows our allies to sit on the sidelines 
second-guessing American leadership while 
making only token contributions to the joint 
effort, 

Not if it forces our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen to wage war under conditions that 
favor the enemy and neutralize our advan- 
tages in materiel and mobility and deny us 
potential victory. 

Not if it means merely pulling the irons 
out of the fire for an allied colonial power 
and turning our back on the strong inde- 
pendence movements which should be our 
natural allies in Asia. 

General MacArthur, in his famous home- 
coming speech to the Congress just 3 years 
ago this week, tried to point out to our lead- 
ers that our destiny in Asia lay with the 
ordinary people and not with the discredited 
colonial powers. 


ASIA NEGLECTED 


But the liberal theories of Dean Acheson 
held sway with President Truman, which 
meant that European interests were para- 
mount and Asian questions were neglected, 

The liberals are today hailing the findings 
of Adlai Stevenson. who took a quickie tour 
of Asia, and Chester Bowles, who spent just 
a little more time in India. But they 
poured scorn on General MacArthur when he 
told them the same thing. 

There is no reason for Americans to get 
discouraged in this immense global grapple 
with the atheistic materialism of commu- 
nism, 

We have the greatest resources not only in 
the material sphere but in the spiritual 
sphere as well. 
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What is lacking thus far is a principle, a 
moral position, that will bring our inten- 
tions into focus and make our actions under< 
standable to the world. 

But first of all we—the American people— 
must understand what we are doing and 
whither we are drifting. 

The most challenging task facing Presis 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles is to 
bring this understanding about, 

All that is needed is confidence in the 
American people and their willingness to 
shoulder any sacrifice when they know what 
it is all about. 

We've done it before and we'll do it again 
but, pray God—no more Koreas, 


Farm Bureau Policy Relating to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Matt Triggs, assistant legislative 
director of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation: 


AMERICAN Farm BUREAU 
FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES G. OaKMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, OAKMAN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest in our discussion yesterday, I am sume 
marizing the development of farm bureau 
policy relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

On several occasions the 1952 or 1953 policy 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the testimony of President Allan B. 
Kline supporting such policy, has been 
quoted in debate or discussion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, with particular reference 
to the fact that financing of the project by 
revenue bonds was recommended. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
our 1952 and 1953 resolutions were based 
upon consideration of the historical seaway 
proposal, including the construction of the 
dams and powerplants heretofore associated 
with the seaway. 

At the time our delegate body met in De- 
cember 1953 to develop our policies for 
1954, a wholly new situation had developed. 
The Federal Power Commission had approved 
the New York-Ontario application for the 
construction and development of the power 
project historically associated with the sea- 
way. Canada had indicated its intention to 
procede with the seaway on its own if neces- 
sary. The issue was no longer whether or 
not the seaway should be built, but rather, 
whether or not the United States should 
join with Canada in a joint development and 
administration of the project. The pro- 
posal under consideration by the Congress 
was the Wiley-Dondero bill for a strictly 
navigation project of relatively small cost 
and scope as compared with proposals be- 
fore the Congress in previous years. 

Our resolutions committee and House of 
delegates, meeting in December 1953, gave 
consideration to the major and significant 
changes in the character of the proposal un- 
der consideration by the Congress. In view 
of the changed circumstances the reference 
to revenue financing was dropped from our 
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resolution. Our current policy reads as fol- 
lows: 
“We strongly favor the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide for the participation of 
the United States with Canada in the joint 
construction and operation of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The project should be built 
and operated on a self-liquidating basis.” 

‘The fact that many Senators and Congress- 
men, who in the past have had reservations 
with respect to the St. Lawrence seaway, are 
mow supporting the Wiley-Dondero bill, 
would appear to be an indication that they 
too have recognized that the present pro- 
posal is fundamentally different than pro- 
posals considered by previous Congresses, 

Very sincerely, 
Marr Taiccs, 


Assistant Legislative Director. 


“Ten Virgins—Five Were Wise, Five 
Were Foolish” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to know that the United States 
and Canada are proceeding with the con- 
struction of a new radar fence across 
the far north to forewarn all of North 
America against the approach of enemy 
aircraft. It is said that the new barrier 
will signal an attack via the polar cap 
well in advance of its detection by radar 
stations presently operating. 

In planning for the next war, we must 
keep in mind that the real opponents 
will be America and Russia, With the 
advent of atomic bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, and guided missiles, the final de- 
cision will be reached in the air. Polar 
flights will be the new element in aerial 
war if the struggle comes. The best 
route to the United States for the long- 
range Red bomber is over the polar cap, 
and this enemy route to the heart of 
America is inadequately defended. 

It is a matter of consequence that most 
of the great industrial areas of Russia, 
the United States, and Europe are north 
of the 40th parallel. These vital centers 
are all within 2,800 miles from the top of 
the world. From the Russian Arctic 
island—Franz Josef Land—the Russians 
can look down upon the majority of the 
great industrial cities of this Nation. 
From this strategic Russian base it is 
only about 3,750 miles to Hartford, 3,800 
miles to Chicago, 3,850 miles to Detroit, 
and 4,000 miles to Pittsburgh. Contrary 
to general opinion, flying conditions are 
favorable over the polar cap. From Red 
air bases in the Polar region, atomic as- 
saults can be launched against America's 
war industry in the Northwest and in 
critical industrial areas of the East. 

Several years ago the Kremlin served 
notice that it was determined to build 
air supremacy. When World War II 
ended, the Russians took an unknown 
number of German scientists, techni- 
cians, and industrialists into Russia. 
Great German industrial plants were dis- 
mantled and shipped to Russia. A few 
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British and American scientists traitor- 
ously gave atomic and engineering secrets 
to Russia, and today Russia has achieved 
her goal of air supremacy and she is 
still building. 

In the meantime, what has been our 
program? Our program for aircraft 
procurement is at best a stop-and-go 
policy. No traffic light, blinking red 
and green, was ever busier regulating 
the flow of traffic than are those who 
flash the stop-and-go signal for our air- 
craft procurement. I am told that in 
1944 the American aircraft industry pro- 
duced 96,000 military planes; in March 
of that year, 9,100 military planes rolled 
off production lines. The end of the war 
struck the aircraft industry like an 
earthquake, The Air Force shrank from 
243 combat groups to 2. The Navy re- 
tired all but 11 of its 100 carriers. B-29's 
in various stages of assembly were re- 
portedly crushed by road roller and sold 
as scrap. By mid-1946, aircraft produc- 
tion had been cut to 66 planes a month. 

At the same time, Russia, fully alert 
to the potency of airpower, had thrown 
production and expansion of the Red 
Air Force into high gear. Frantic strides 
were made to turn the lagging Red Air 
Force into the largest and most powerful 
in the world. 

Finally, the 80th Congress, alarmed at 
the miniature Air Force we then pos- 
sessed and alert to the growing Red Air 
Force threat, voted funds for a 70-group 
Air Force. But the President impounded 
$735 million of the funds and gave as 
his reason, according to the Forrestal 
diary, that 48 groups were quite suffi- 
cient. 

It was not until North Korean Red 
forces crossed into South Korea that our 
policy toward the size of the Air Force 
changed. We wanted planes. The stop- 
light was off, and the green light was on. 

During the past session of Congress, 
an economy wave again possessed our 
leaders, and it struck the most vital ap- 
propriations for our defense—those for 
the air arm. The red light was not on, 
but the green light was off and the cau- 
tion light burning. 

This lack of clear concept for an 
airpower program has inflicted gross 
injustice upon the aircraft industry, it 
has been unfair to the taxpayers, and 
it has all but wrecked our national 
security, 

Drastic drops, followed by sudden 
enormous expansions in our air procure- 
ment program, totally disrupt efficient 
production methods. The cost in dollars 
of this nonsensical hesitant program is 
among its lesser evils. This stop-and-go 
program has caused us to yield American 
air supremacy; without American air 
supremacy, we are toying with our na- 
tional destiny. It matters not that we 
possess atomic bombs stacked like stove 
wood all the way from New York to San 
Francisco. If we lack sufficient airpower 
to deliver them, they are useless, 

The free world faces the menacing 
spectacle of a third of humanity—an 
enslaved third—being rapidly armed 
with the deadliest of weapons and con- 
trolled by the most ruthless, godless 
leadership imaginable. The sinister na- 
ture of this Red threat is not sufficiently 
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recognized. It is real; it is immediate; 
it is inescapable. 

In a decade we have passed from the 
world’s most secure Nation to a position 
of insecurity. All the while we have 
poured out blood and treasure. We have 
sought peace, but vainly. We have long 
been dreamers, but now we must be 
realists, 

If the United States will build suf- 
cient airpower to cover the advance of 
its sea and land forces, sufficient to de- 
fend its industrial areas and population 
centers from aerial attack, sufficient to 
destroy enemy mnufacturing centers 
deep in the heart of Russia—then, and 
only then, our worry about allies will be 
ended. They will come to us for support 
and protection. We shall not have to 
bargain for them with dollars as we, in 
the past, have endeavored so desperately 
to do. Largely because of our giveaway 
programs we have lost the respect of our 
foreign friends. But friendship cannot 
be bought nor can communism be 
stopped by a money transfusion into de- 
funct empires. America must preparé 
while there is yet time, lest, like the five 
virgins, she be found wanting at the 
critical hour, 


The Job of the Health Department in 
the Improvement of Substandard 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of the Members 
of the House who voted against the low- 
rent public-housing program to the fol- 
lowing extracts from a speech entitled 
“The Job of the Health Department in 
the Improvement of Substandard Hous- 
ing,” made by Mr. Murray M. Bisgaier, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authorities. Mr. Bisgaier shows 
the close relationship between health 
housing and how the battle against blight 
must be won if we are to have healthy 
communities, 

Mr. Bisgaier’s remarks follow: 

Tun Jon OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 
(By Murray M. Bisgaler, executive secretary: 

New Jersey Association of Housing and 

Redevelopment Authorities, at the 434 

annual conference, State and local healt? 

officials of New Jersey, March 26, 1954 

Trenton, N. J.) 

The responsibilities of Government are not 
static; they must respond to the changing 
needs of people; they must mect problems 
that require official action and guidance tO 
be solved. 

The eradication of slums and blight and 
the stimulation of housing supply for fam- 
illes of all income groups have in our 
become, by Federal and State laws and bY 
Judicial decisions, recognized as matters 
public interest that affect the health, wel“ 
fare, and economy of our citizens, 

s — * . . 
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In the latest housing survey undertaken 
in 1950, by the United States Bureau of the 
Census, a basketfull of facts were offered 
about what has become “the shame of our 
Cities"—blighted, decayed slums. The Cen- 
zus pamphiets reveal only cold figures; we 
Know that there are many human-interest 
Stories behind each digit, intense health 
Problems backing up every decimal point, 
and the “three D's” (disease, delinquency, 
and decay) in the shadow of percentages. 

We are informed by statistics that the 
State of New Jersey has almost 250,000 sub- 
Standard dwelling units out of a total sup- 
Ply of 143 million dwelling units. The fig- 
Ure is more meaningful when thought of as 
250,000 families, or some 875,000 people, or 
87,000 children under the age of 5. 

Homes which are dilapidated and deficient 
in basic sanitary facilities do not, unfor- 
tunately, comprise total blight. For we must 
Supplement the picture with 34,000 over- 
Crowded houses; 169,000 units built before 
1890, and generally obsolete; the many resl- 
dences which are located in a sea of blighting 
factors, such as traffic hazards and conges- 
tion, railroads, commercial and industrial 
Nuisances, and deficient playground and 
Utility and school systems. 

A conservative estimate might be that 25 
Percent of the State’s housing supply is sub- 
Standard or in blighted neighborhoods. 

in more revealing terms, these units 
Placed side by side would form a tottering 
line extending from the sands of Atlantic 
City to the hills of San Prancisco. 

Bypassing the obvious implications of 
these conditions to cities, socially and eco- 
Nomically, and to experts in the fields of 

th and welfare, I should like to catalog 
the limited action taken thus far by New 
Jersey municipalities in the nationwide 
Urban redevelopment 

The slum clearance provisions of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act of 1949, generally known as 
title I, permits New Jersey cities to request 
& combined grant aggregating $50 million. 
As of January 1954 only $12.7 million or 25 
Percent of the permitted grant was accepted. 
New Jersey contains 566 municipalities, yet 
Only 15 cities in all are reported to have in- 
Stituted redevelopment programs. Thus, the 
mass of communities of this State, in the face 
Of blight and decomposition, have not acted 
to take advantage of the financial arrange- 
ments of title I. This evidence is baffling 
When one realizes that the reclamation of old, 

tup sections is the sole economic frontier 
Open to many finance-starved municipalities. 
The urban redevelopment program of the 
eral Government is not, as is so often 
Misunderstood, a demolition program solely. 
It is simultaneously designed to stimulate 
desirable patterns of community living and 
growth through the rehabilitation and con- 
servation of properties and neighborhoods 
Which lend themselves to reclamation and 
Tenewal, It is specifically a tool to prevent 
deterioration to the point at which only 
demolition may be the solution. 

The immensity of this problem ls clearly 
exhibited by billions of dollars worth of slum 
and blighted properties that siphon off 45 
Percent of city budgets while returning only 
6 percent of real estate revenue: if blight is 
not contained and arrested, substandard sec- 
tions will become an even greater financial 
burden, as tax collections are reduced, prop- 
erty valuation drops and the tax load is 
Shifted to the better areas. 

It is interesting to note that our Congress 

recognized the laxity of municipalities in 
Creating adequate health standards for hous- 
ng and has conditioned the availability of 
Brants upon the efforts of the locality to pro- 
mulgate and enforce sound codes and pro- 
Brams. 
Although benefits could be compounded by 
Unity rebuilding, the title I program as 
Currently composed is not meant to eradicate 
All siums throughout the country. For ex- 
4mple, the total acreage involved in all clear- 
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ance’ projects throughout the Nation 
amounts to approximately 4,600 acres. It is 
ventured that this total acreage would not be 
sufficient for clearing all slums within this 
one State. This evaluation is given only as 
an Illustration of the immensity of the prob- 
lem and the need for a more extensive and 
intensive redevelopment program in line 
with realities. 


Today we are not thinking so much in 
terms of physical housing, but the hygiene 
of housing, which encompasses the provi- 
sion and promotion of adequate standards 
for dwelling facilities, maintenance, and Oc- 
cupancy. The American Public Health As- 
sociation has prepared a proposed housing 
ordinance as a guide to assist communities 
in the broader hygiene of housing. It 
would appear important for the State de- 
partment of health to undertake such a 
study for New Jersey in cooperation with 
municipalities ultimately incorporating 
minimum housing requirements- in the 
State sanitary code or in specific legis- 
lation, i 

The American Public Health Association 
recommends that the following matters be 
included in a housing ordinance establish- 
ing sound minimum standards: 

Basic equipment and facilities. 

Light, ventilation, and heating. 

Safe and sanitary maintenance of parts 
of dwellings. 

Space, use, and location requirements. 

Rooming houses. 

Designation of unfit dwellings and legal 
procedure for condemnation. 

Responsibilities of owners and occupants, 

The standards necessary for the hygiene 
of housing can be part of an overall bulld- 
ing code or can be separate and distinct. In 
either event the health official and the build- 
ing official could coordinate their individual 
responsibilities and operate as members of 
a team with common aims. 

There is no doubt that every dwelling 
unit should have cold and hot running wa- 
ter, lavatory facilities, bathtub or shower, 
rubbish and garbage storage facilities, and 
proper maintenance of these facilities, It 
is elementary that cleanliness is essential to 
health, and these are significant domestic 
services. 

Proper light and ventilation are vital to 
health. Experiments have shown that the 
tuberculosis bacillus in the sputum of a 
badly coughing patient stays active and alive 
for several months in a dark room. It re- 
mains active for several weeks only in a 
dimly lighted room, for 2 days in a well- 
lighted room, and 2 hours in a sunny room, 
and only 15 minutes when exposed to direct 
sunlight and sunshine. It has been found, 
on the basis of independent surveys, that 
blighted properties comprise about 20 per- 
cent of a city’s residential area but account 
for 60 percent of the tuberculosis cause, 
This is a clear instance in which prevention 
or alleviation could probably be achieved 
through sound housing standards and 
practices. 

Overcrowding and lack of proper space 
standards for occupancy affect the spread of 
communicable diseases. Here again avail- 
able studies show that slums account for 
50 percent of the communicable-disease 
cases as compared to their 33 percent propor- 
tion of the population. Again, a lucid u- 
lustration that housing and health are 
strongly intertwined. 

We could continue unmasking many health 
facets; there is the question of whether a 
housing ordinance should require that all 
windows in a building and exit doors be 
properly screened in an area subject to in- 
sects during certain parts of the year. In- 
sects are recognized carriers of disease and 
every physical means for their exclusion 
should be required as part of sound housing 
provisions, 
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It might prove valuable for health officials 
to study the Tenement House Act to discover 
whether proper controls exist to foster this 
concept of the hygiene of housing. 

It would not be exaggeration to state that 
at least 90 percent of the municipalities in 
New Jersey have taken no affirmative action 
regarding a housing ordinance or the ellimi- 
nation of slums and blighted buildings. 
Here then is a clear field for alert health of- - 
ficials, to assert leadership, and to assume 
the initiative in asisting their communities 
and carrying out a greatly neded municipal 
function. 

The State sanitary code empowers a pub- 
lic health council to embrace any matter 
affecting public health or related to the 
preservation and improvement of public 
health and the prevention of diseases. The 
general powers of municipalities and counties 
specifically permit public bodies to regulate 
and control the construction, erection, al- 
teration and repair of buildings and struc- 
tures of every kind within their Jurisdiction, 
Statutes of the State provide for sufficient 
enforcement powers and controls for public 
Officials to take an affirmative stand and to 
develop a program prohibiting the occupancy 
of bulldings which have so deteriorated that 
demolition or closing are necessary. There 
is no authorization to require that buildings 
in need of facilities be rehabilitated or im- 
proved by their owners in accordance with 
corrective standards as determined by the 
municipality. Properties located on the 
fringe of slums can also be safeguarded from 
the onslaught of blight with existing legal 
vehicles, 


The Current Inquiry Into FHA Insured 
Loan Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, almost 
2 years ago to the day—on May 13, 1952— 
I stood on the floor of this House to warn 
against possible abuses of Federal hous- 
ing laws. ‘Today, there appear in the 
morning papers articles revealing the 
scandals in the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Federal Housing Administra- 
tor Albert Cole told of how many build- 
ers using sharp practices in getting Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans have made 
more than $75 million by so-called mort- 
gaging out. It is a relatively simple 
scheme, but yet one which has been used 
very profitably by fly-by-night builders 
at the expense of the legitimate building 
industry. “Mortgaging out” is the proc- 
ess of obtaining a Government approved 
loan far in excess of the actual cost of 
building. Administrator Cole pointed 
out that in one deal a builder obtained 
an $8 million loan for a housing project 
which cost only about $4 million and 
then pocketed the other $4 million as an 
immediate profit. If that loan is de- 
faulted, the taxpayers are going to have 
to foot the bill. 

As I said, I warned against this prac- 
tice in a speech from the floor of the 
House, I then had specific projects in 
mind, namely, the building of two 1,000- 
unit housing projects at Wright Patter- 
son Air Force Base, where it appeared 
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the builders were attempting to “mort- 
gage out.” These projects now have been 
completed. I now call on Housing Ad- 
ministrator Cole to include those same 
projects in his investigation. It is time 
for a final accounting. It is time to see 
just exactly how the certificates for these 
projects were approved. 

Mr. Cole, a former Member of the 
House, and also a then member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
considers housing legislation, is to be 
congratulated for cleaning up the ap- 
parent mess in the housing administra- 
tion. He is to be doubly congratulated 
for bringing facts to the full light of day 
for the public to see and in not trying 
to hide or whitewash the scandals. I 
am confident that Mr. Cole and Attorney 
General Brownell will take all civil and 
criminal actions necessary to clean up 
the mess. 

Mr. Cole's description of the scandals 
im the Housing Administration has made 
my long fight against the practice of 
“mortgaging out” all the more valid. 

Such civil and criminal action as is 
appropriate must be taken. I would like 
to point out also that there might well 
be a question of perjury involved if mis- 
statements have ben made on applica- 
tions for certificates for loans in cases 
where “mortgaging out” is involved. It 
is there that unscrupulous builders might 
be trapped, just as we sometimes use 
the perjury statutes to drive known 
Communists out of government and into 
the penitentiary. 

For years, through the Democratic 
administrations of President Roosevelt 
and Truman, Federal officials have kept 
their eyes closed to the practices of 
“mortgaging out” despite repeated warn- 
ings from this Congressman and many 
of my colleagues. It took a former Con- 
gressman, concerned over this practice, 
to finally bring the true facts to light. 

Again, I plead that the investigation 
be made as thorough as possible. Excess 
profits should be reclaimed through civil 
suits. If the laws of perjury or other 
criminal statutes are involved, then those 
who broke the laws should be prosecuted 
in the criminal courts to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. 


Radford May Get His Way and Use Carrier 
Planes Against Indochina Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an article writ- 
ten by the distinguished feature writer 
Robert L. Riggs, of the Courier-Journal 
Washington bureau, entitled “Radford 
May Get His Way and Use Carrier Planes 
Against Indochina Reds,” which ap- 
peared in the April 11, 1954, issue of the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The article is as follows: 
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Raprosp May Ger His War AND USE CARRIER 
PLANES AGAINST INDOCHINA REDS 


(By Robert L. Riggs) 

WasnıncTON, April 10.—A tug of war be- 
tween the executive branch of thè Govern- 
ment and Congress is the normal state: of 
affairs in Washington. But the one carried 
on this week had the unusual feature of 
each side’s trying to force leadership upon 
the other. 

Most of those Senate speeches about Indo- 
china were part of a planned Democratic 
campaign to force President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles to tell the country 
how far they want it to participate in the 
fighting there, 

Behind the scenes, Dulles was exerting 
every influence he has with Senators to in- 
duce them to put through Congress a resolu- 
tion expressing approval in advance for what- 
ever action Eisenhower may deem necessary 
in Indochina. 

All this after-you-sir skirmishing 18. of 
course, highly political on each side. The 
Democrats, still sore and bleeding from two 
election defeats brought on by Truman's 
war in Korea, are determined that the ap- 
parently inevitable American participation 
in the Indochina conflict shall be labeled 
“Ike's war.“ 


WHAT REPUBLICANS WANT 


The Republicans, remembering all too well 
their 1952 slogan that “Asiatics should do 
the fighting in Asia,” would like to have the 
President pushed by Congress into whatever 
action he is going to have to take, rather 
than have him assume the lead. 

A part of their strategy, the Democrats are 
insisting that the President come personally 
before the two Houses of Congress and re- 
veal to their members and to the country 
what policy he wants to pursue toward 
Indochina. 

Once he has revealed his policy, say the 
Democratic leaders, Eisenhower can be sure 
of the unwavering support of most of the 
members of political opposition. 

In making that promise, however, the 
Democrats well know they have scraped the 
Republican administration in one of its 
sorest spots. For it is far from having a 
policy toward Indochina. 

In fact, there are almost as many differ- 
ences of opinion over what to do as there are 
people considering the subject. 

The top-ranking military leaders are 
sharply divided over what course of action 
to take. 

There are strongly conflicting viewpoints 
within the State Department. 

The Pentagon, in addition to its divisions 
within itself, is in conflict with the majority 
view in the State Department. 

In such a situation, the person with the 
Most vigorous views and a willingness to 
fight for them Is likely to prevail. For that 
reason, there is every cause to believe that 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is likely to induce both 
Eisenhower and Dulles to follow his ideas, 
reluctant though they seem to do so, 

A disciple of the Douglas MacArtlor hot 
pursuit school of thought, Radford is advo- 
cating vigorously that United States Navy 
aircraft carriers send their planes against the 
Communists who are besieging the French 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

Radford has been calling insistently for 
immediate use of the carriers we already 
have in the waters near Indochina. 

The firepower which one of our carriers 
could deliver is greater than that which can 
be produced by all the land-based planes 
now available to the French forces at Dien 
Bien Phu. 


SHARP DISAGREEMENT 


If our participation could be confined to 
air strikes from carriers, it is agreed that 
would be the easiest, simplest and most con- 
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venient military intervention in history, But 
in both Pentagon and State Department, 
there is a sharp disagreement with Radford. 

All three of the Chiefs of Staff who serve 
under Radford oppose his plan. When Sen- 
ators asked the chairman how he accounted 
for that situation, Radford replied he had 
spent more time in the Far East than any 
of the trio, and hence understood the situa- 
tion better. 

The prevailing view in the State Depart- 
ment, however, coincides with the opposi- 
tion expressed by the three chiefs. That view 
is that just as soon as one ensign flying 8 
carrier plane has to ball out over Indochina, 
we are as much committed to ground war 
there with the troops of Red China as we 
would have been had we sent in two divi- 
sions of marines. 

The struggle between the legislative and 
executive branches to force each other out 
in front on the Indochina issue began last 
Saturday at a meeting of congressional lead- 
ers which heard both Radford and Dulles. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED 


It was then that Dulles proposed that the 
Congress pass a resolution which would, in 
effect, give blank-check approval to what- 
ever action Dulles and Eisenhower may take 
in Indochina. A 

Such a push by Congress would require 
strong support from Democratic Members 
Hence, JOHN McCCormack, assistant Demo- 
cratic leader of the House, obviously spoke 
the sentiments of many of his party when 
he told Dulles he was surprised that he 
would look to the party of treason to take 
the lead in a foreign-policy problem which 
may involve a shooting war. 

State Department officials take the posi- 
tion that it isn’t reasonable for the Demo- 
crats to throw at them accusations made 
against the minority party by Senator Jo- 
SEPH R. MCCARTHY, The “20 years of trea- 
son” charge is, of course, MeCanrux's, an 
Democrats usually can be persuaded by the 
State Department Republicans that, after 


\ all, the Wisconsin Senator has said just 38 


tough things about them. 

But Dulles and his Meutenants are not 
having so easy a time shrugging off the 
treason charges made against Democrats bY 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., and 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


THATS DIFFERENT 


Senators who are willing to concede that 
the President has no control over McCarTH* 
have yet to be convinced that an admin- 
istration which expecté Democrats to fight 
its battles on foreign policy should permit 
a Cabinet member to go as far as Brownell 
has gone. ; 

They didn't get complete satisfaction on 
that score at the conference with Dulles. 
But they got their message across that 
they don’t expect a flank attack from the 
Attorney General while they are giving 
assistance to the Secretary of State. 

What the Democratic Senators still want 
to learn from Dulles is why the sudden de- 
sire to take crisis action in Indochina. With 
the rainy season almost upon that region. 
there seems little likelihood that the mili- 
tary situation will change greatly within the 
next few weeks. 

Certainly, they have received no infor- 
mation that indicates the French and theif 
Vietnam allies would be driven out of the 
area even H Dien Brien Phu fell. 

The suspicion is that the crisis atmos- 
phere is being generated by Admiral Rad- 
ford, who is known to believe that we are 
several weeks late in moving into Indoc 
with military intervention. 

DEMOCRATS REMEMBER 

But they remember the things Eisen“ 
hower and Dulles said during the 1952 cam- 
paign about ending the Korean fighting: 
They feel that their party would still con- 
trol the Senate had not they lost some 
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Seats in 1950 and 1952 on the issue of 
“Truman's war“ in Korea. 

They remember the campaign by which 
Evenerr DIRKSEN, one of the most innuential 
Republicans in the Senate, unseatcd Demo- 
Cratic Senate leader Scott Lucas in Illinois 
in 1950. They remember DNN A speeches 
about “Truman sending your sons home 
trom Korea in boxes.” 

They contend Eisenhower has every bit 
Of authority he needs right now to take 
any kind of action that is required in Indo- 
china, They insist that he display the same 
amount of leadership and the same willing- 
ness to assume responsibility that Harry 8. 
Truman displayed in the summer of 1950. 


A Defense of the Good Name of a Fine 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


or MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr, MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, it 
has for some time now become the cus- 
tom of second-rate writers, who have 
little ability or originality, to depend 
upon sensationalism, slander, and libel 
to help them sell their books to the guile- 
less public. Knowing that our laws pre- 
vent libel and slander of living persons, 
they have resorted to attacks, sometimes 
upon deceased persons and sometimes 
upon municipalities or communities, 
knowing that they can thus evade pun- 
ishment under the law. Washington and 
Qther large cities of this country have 
had experiences with this type of books 
only recently. It is unfortunate that 
there is no effective law under which the 
Publication and circulation of this kind 
Of book can be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to your atten- 
tion because of the recént publication of 
a book regarding the execution of an 
American private for alleged cowardice 
during World War II. I shall make no 
further reference to the title or author 
in order not to give him any undeserved 
bublicity, which is what he obviously 
most desires. 

In the book he makes entirely untruth- 
ful and ridiculous statements regarding 
conditions existing in the cities of Detroit 
and Hamtramck, Mich., clearly for pur- 
Poses of sensationalism. 

He evidently was never in either of 
these cities, does not know what he is 
talking about, or what is more probable, 
has no respect for truth and veracity. 
These filthy lies make one wonder how 
much of the rest of the book is truth 
and how much is unreliable fiction. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
beth Detroit and Hamtramck, Mich., 
have enviable records in the State and 
country for respectability, cleanliness, 
and for abiding by the laws of the 
country. 

The city of Hamtramck, particularly, 
has had a number of national awards 
for cleanliness. It has one of the best 
ratios of homeowners in the country. 
The record of relatively small occurrence 
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of crime in both cities compares very 
favorably with other similar municipali- 
ties. Our Michigan liquor laws are some 
of the most stringent in the country and 
are scrupulously observed by both cities, 

I am happy to make this clear on the 
record in order to correct any confused 
ideas which an unsuspecting person 
might get upon reading this tripe which 
is passed for literature. 


The Democrats and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr.DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is under- 
stood that political gymnastics are not 
necessarily the exclusive province of 
either party, and we are all guilty of 
shifting our position on occasion, par- 
ticularly when we feel called upon to 
respond to pressure from back home. 

On the subject of taxes, however, our 
colleagues from across the aisle have 
displayed unusual dexterity in reversing 
themselves, and their current pleas for 
the little fellow are at considerable var- 
jance with their seeming indifference to 
his plight during that period when the 
New Dealers were following the phi- 
losophy of tax and spend and elect. 


May I commend to your attention the 
following editorial from the Coatesville 
(Pa.) Record for April 8, 1954, which 
emphasizes the Democratic transition 
from statesmanship to politics in an 
election year: 

THE DEMOCRATS AND TAXES 


The New York World-Telegram had some 
fun recently with the Democrats who have 
been insisting that Federal taxes be reduced 
even more than the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has proposed. 

Commenting on three great champions 
(1954) of the little fellow who went on radio 
and television to belittle President Eisen- 
hower’s tax-reduction program, the paper 
said editorially: 

“This bleeding heart trio—Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia, and Representatives RAYBURN, of 
Texas, and Coorrr, of Tennessee—were Mem- 
bers of Congress throughout the 20 years 
when the Democrats were running Washing- 
ton. 6 „ „* 

In the 20 years the Democrats were in 
power, there were many, many new taxes 
imposed, and many, many tax rates boosted. 
But there were only two tax reductions: (1) 
When the excess-profits tax was permitted 
to lapse temporarily after World War II, and 
(2) when a Republican Congress cut income- 
tax rates in 1948 over the veto of President 
Truman.” 

The paper points out that during the 20 
years of Messrs. GEORGE, RAYBURN, COOPER 
and company, the national debt skyrocketed 
from $20 billion to nearly $260 billion; direct 
tax collections on individuals went from $427 
Million to more than $30 Dillion, and tax 
coliections from corporations from §630 mil- 
lion to more than 621 billion. 

The editorial continues: 

“While all this was going on, what was 
happening to the little fellow on whom 
Grorce, RAYBURN and company now are 
showering so much election-year pity? 
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“Well, if he was a married man with 2 
children when the Democrats took over in 
1933 and had a net income of $5,000, he was 
paying $68 in Federal income tax. But in 
1952, when the Democrats' rule ended, the 
same man paid $461, nearly 7 times as much. 

“In addition, he was paying the Federal 
Government nearly 10 times as much tax on 
his liquor, 50 percent more on his beer, 25 
percent more on cigarettes, more than 3 
times as much on his auto, twice as much 
on gasoline, twice as much on radio. And 
he was paying more Federal sales taxcs on a 
host of things which were untaxed in 
1933. ee 

“The fact remains that now, with a Re- 
publican administration in office, the Demo- 
crats for the first time are advocating reduc- 
tions in the income tax. Now, in an election 
year as they scramble to get back in power, 
they suddenly are full of compassion for the 
little fellow, But not, apparently, for the 
little fellow’s children and grandchildren.” 

Strange people, the Democrats. Right 
now they are acting more like politicians 
than patriots. 


The Tragic Deterioration of Our Great 
Smoky Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Walter Adams, 
editor of the Asheville Times in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., so ably presents the plight 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, that I feel it should be inserted in 
the Recorp at this time for the benefit of 
the people who are interested in preserv- 
ing the natural beauty of our country: 
Tue TRAGIC Dererionation or OUR GREAT 

SMOKY Park 


The tragic plight of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, the result of hope- 
lessly inadequate funds for proper mainte- 
nance and development for many years, bas 
never been deplored and publicized so much 
as now. That is true not only in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, which have very 
special interests—as well as tremendous in- 
vestments—in this park, but by national 
park enthusiasts and conservationists 
throughout the country. 

Although Great Smoky has perhaps suf- 
fered more from such neglect than any other 
park in the national system, all of them are 
in much the same fix and are deteriorating 
rapidly. Many leading newspapers and mag- 
azines all over the land are calling this situa- 
tion to the public's attention and putting 
pressure on Congress to do something big 
about it, and soon. 

With the 1954 park season just getting 
started Great Smoky, which attracts more 
visitors than any other park in America, 
today is like a man waiting for an avalanche 
with only a small shovel to dig himself out, 
In 1941, the park had 1.310.101 visitors. Last 
year the total was 2,322,152. Yet, this year 
the park will have fewer man-hours per weck 
of employment in management and protec- 
tion services than it had in 1941. Park offi- 
cials say it would take at least $3 million in 
construction funds to restore Great Smoky'’s 
operations plant to its 1941 status. 

The New York Times is currently publich- 
ing a series of articles presenting in detail 
the dilemma now facing each of our national 
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parks. Last Tuesday's article dealt with the 
crisis in Great Smoky. The hard core of the 
problem in this park, the article said, is sim- 
ply this: 

“Its annual budget allotments must be 
spread so thin to meet the necessary expan- 
sion of facilities that public services have 
become inadequate. The park's basic opera- 
tions plant, including roads, trails, bridges, 
ranger stations, and inpark quarters, in 
large measure has reached the point of de- 
terioration where maintenance funds no 
longer have realistic meaning.” 

In s up Great Smoky’s situation 
the article quoted a veteran park official as 
follows: 

“We belleve that Congress should speak out 
firmly and either appropriate sufficient funds 
to give really adequate park services or else 
draw the line and declare just what services 
should be curtailed or what sections of the 
park be closed down. 

“Congress should realize that we are not 
the ones who can stand at the park entrance 
and tell the taxpaying visitors what services 
we will or won't give them. 

“We should have direction in this matter 
from Congress, and until we get it in clear 
terms we can only spread the budget thin to 
meet the needs of all visitors. But frankly, 
we're spreading it so thin now that both the 
visitors and the country’s national parks are 
losing out all the time.” 

Everybody in the the country, including 
Congress, apparently believes in a first-class 
national park system as a principle. Con- 
gressional investigating committees visit the 
parks at regular intervals and generally head 
back for Washington promising a new deal 
for national parks. But when the time 
comes to vote appropriations the picture 
changes suddenly and completely. Votes to 
cut park funds are not as likely to kick back 
on Members of Congress as most other proj- 
ects. Result: the same old starvation appro- 
priation for national parks comes out. 

The salvation and future of the entire park 
system depends on a reversal of this absurd 
policy. Great Smoky, and all of the other 
national parks today, are, In effect, monu- 
ments to false economy and bad stewardship 
on the part of the people's representatives 
in Washington. 


Crime Used as Draft Dodge, Says Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I insert herewith 
an article which appeared in the April 
11, 1954, issue of the Chicago American, 
Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski, a distin- 
guished jurist and brother of one of our 
esteemed colleagues, is considered a na- 
tional authority on juvenile matters and 
very ably discusses an important prob- 
lem now facing the American people. 

Curae Usep as Daarr Doncr, Sars JUDGE 

Chicago youths have deliberately com- 
mitted felonies to get out of military service, 
a Cook County judge charged yesterday. 

Judge Thomas E. Kiuczynski, formerly 
chief justice in criminal court, assailed the 
actions of many boys in the annual report 
of family court as submitted to the county 
board, 

In the foreword to the report Judge 
Kluczynski wrote that while sitting in crimi- 
nal court from September 1951 to September 
1952, le noticed so many boys under 21 years 
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who were committing felonies and were 

happy to be apprehended and plead guilty, 

knowing they probably would get probation. 
NO THOUGHT OF FUTURE 


He then commented: 

“After a study of these cases it became 
clear to me that most of these youths were 
endeavoring to get a record or conviction for 
a felony so they would be rejected for service 
in the Armed Forces, 

“Little did they realize the consequences 
of being adjudicated a felon and thereafter 
depriving themselves of any position or pro- 
fession requiring good moral character. All 
they were interested in was getting out of 
the responsibility and duty of protecting 
their Government and the society in which 
they were raised.“ 

In connection with his service in family 
court, which he started in September 1952, 
Judge Kluczynski said he was cognizant of 
how little youths nowadays “understand or 
feel their obligations to society for all that 
our democratic form of life has given them.” 

From October 1, 1952, to September 30, 
1953, the report of the family-court judge 
shows, there was a total of 12,241 complaints 
against juveniles at Chicago police stations. 

This compared with 11,604 the previous 
year, 11,085 in 1951, and 7,889 in 1950. 

From October 2, 1952, to September 30, 
1953, there were 1,442 cases under the classi- 
fication of auto theft. This included larceny 
of autos, riding in a stolen car and knowing 
it was stolen and tampering with autos, 


BOY TELLS CAUSES 


The total for such crimes in the previous 
year was 1,119. 

Judge Kluczynski pointed out that it was 
difficult to understand how these car thieves 
came to court full of contrition, but when 
they were released 1 out of every 5 was re- 
turned to court for the same offense. 

Judge Kluczynsk! included in his annual 
Teport a statement of a boy in the senior 
class at Glenwood School for Boys. Asked 
what caused the troubles of teen-agers today 
the boy replied: 

“First of all, the world situation has a lot 
to do with the actions of youngsters. There 
is too much uncertainty in the world. 

“With wars and rumors of wars, teen-agers 
feel they are not getting an even break. 
They feel they don't have the opportunities 
their fathers had. 

“More and more of them feel it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to stay in college 
without being drafted. Consequently, an ‘I 
don’t care’ attitude has started among teen- 
agers. 

“Another reason for so much unrest In 
youth today lies directly on the parents’ 
shoulders. Many boys get into serious 
trouble because their parents fall to set up 
for them a consistent morally wholesome 
code of values, 

“Too many youths today are taking exam- 
ples from the older generation. Youths and 
everyone are living quick and dying quick. 
Teen-age crime is being speeded up by our 
pace of living.” 


Balanced Budget Still Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include an editorial of the 
New York Daily News of Monday, April 
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12, advocating further Federal econ- 
omies and enactment of H. R. 2 or its 
constitutional amendment companion, 
House Joint Resolution 23, to command 
balanced budgets: 

One of President Flsenhower’s campaign 
promises was that, if elected, he would do 
his best to get the Government out of ac- 
tivities which are properly those of private 
industry or private business. 

He was elected, and his administration 13 
trying to make good on that promise, The 
Government is pulling out of the synthetic 
rubber business, declining to go into power 
projects which private enterprise can handle, 
and so on, 

That's fine. However, it’s a job that is only 
well begun. There is still a long way to go 
before “creeping socialism” is halted in this 
country and forced to retreat. 

So we're hoping that the administration 
and its supporters in Congress will pay very 
careful attention to a couple of reports re- 
leased today by the Committee on Federal 
Tax Policy; chairman, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Roswell Magill. 

The aim of these brief, clearly written 
documents is to pinpoint various ways in 
which the administration can saye money 
if it has the political courage to do so. 

For one thing, the Magill group urges that 
the Government get out of the lending busi- 
ness. It’s in that field now to the extent 
of having authority to lend a total of $62 
billion to asorted agencies, industries, busi- 
nesses and individuals, 

Spending on the Government's numerous 
electric power facilities Is estimated at $623 
million for fiscal year 1955, beginning next 
July 1. The Magill committee advises that 
this unfair (because tax-free) competition 
with private power companies be curtailed 
as fast as possible and eventually aban- 
doned. 

These Government finance experts don't 
see, elther, why Uncle Sam should be in the 
housing business as deeply as he is, and 
would like to see him save some substantial 
dough by getting all or most of the way 
out of It. 

We haven't room here to mention all the 
other economies the Magill committee sug- 
gests. When the suggestions are all put 
together, they add up to a possible cut of 
$3 billion a year in Federal spending 
though admittedly not all these savings 
would show up in the first year. 

Again, we recommend these studies to the 
White House and Congress. And again we'll 
make bold to inquire: If Government econ- 
omy and a balanced budget are really de- 
sired by some of our congressional preach- 
ers of economy, what's the matter with get- 
ting behind Representative Freprric R. COU- 
DERT, Jas. Republican, New York, resolution 
whereby Congress would flatly command the 
Government to spend no more in any peace- 
time year than it takes in? That's a true 
economy measure if there ever was one, 


Outlaw the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following res- 
olution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of New Hamp- 
Shire at its special session, 1954: 


1954 


Whereas the Communist Party presents a 
threat to the Government of the United 
States and to this State; and 

Whereas there are now pending before the 
Congress of the United States bills which 
Would outlaw the Communist Party: Now 
therefore 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Menibers of the delegation in Con- 
gress from this State are hereby requested to 
five their active support to legislation 
which would outlaw the Communist Party in 
the United States and in this State; further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
te mailed to each Member of our delegation 
in Congress. 

Norman A. MCMEFKIN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
s RaymoNp H. CHASE, 

Represenjative from Dover. 

ROBERT L, STARK, 

Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Special session, 1954, 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8778) making 
&ppropriations for the Department of Agri- 


Culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Sırkes]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend very warmly the action of the sub- 
committee for the independence of 
thought which it has shown by making 
its own decisions and recommendations 
after long and careful study over many 
weeks—decisions and recommendations 
which were agreed in by the full commit- 
tee. I think it is true that all too often, 
we, in the House feel we are tied to 
budget recommendations and that there 
is something sacred about them—that 
we cannot depart from them. Actually, 
they are nothing more than recommen- 
dations. The decisions in these matters 
is ours in the House of Representatives. 
That is the law. It is our responsibility 
to decide how much money is to be spent 
for each of the many governmental ac- 
tivities. 

Obviously, research and extension are 
most desirable activities. There is no 
disposition on the part of any thinking 
person today to cripple them. We rec- 
ognize their value, but I think we should 
recognize also the fact that the com- 
mittee already has recommended that 
they be given more in this bill than they 
have ever received before. I think very 
probably they have been given as much 
as they can properly and intelligently 
spend. 

By wisely adjusting the funds that are 
Carried in the total appropriation, the 
committee has made it possible with- 
out increasing the total appropriation 
to provide for very important—and I 
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think essential—activities like forestry. 
Certainly no one questions the value of 
the forestry programs. The committee 
has increased the school-lunch programs 
that certainly comes home to every one 
of us. It has strengthened the insect 
and disease control programs. All of 
these are very, very important, and all 
of them would have been hurt seriously 
and in some cases eliminated had this 
subcommittee not wisely and coura- 
ceously taken the decision that it has. 
Mr. Chairman, I say we should not now 
add to the staggering burden of debt 
that this Nation carries without sounder 
and stronger justification than I think 
has been presented. 

Now I want to go further and spell out 
the forestry problem in detail. Mr. 
Chairman, on several occasions in the 
past I have addressed the Congress con- 
cerning forestry. On some of those occa- 
sions I stressed the need of forest prod- 
ucts for war purposes, and upon others 
I spoke of the need to build up our 
timber resources, whether it be for war 
or peace. I consider the proper use and 
development of our natural resources one 
of the best investments which this coun- 
try can possibly make. For this reason 
my speech today has a particular sig- 
nificance because I was both shocked and 
surprised to learn that the budget as 
presented to the committee eliminated 
two important forest development activ- 
ities and reduces a third which is also 
vital to the welfare of the United States. 
I refer to the items which permit the 
Forest. Service to cooperate with the 
States in tree planting and forest man- 
agement, which the Department of Agri- 
culture sought to eliminate, and the re- 
duction proposed in the item for cooper- 
ation in forest protection. The com- 
mittee in its wisdom has restored those 
cuts to the level of the previous year and 
I commend this action most highly. 

This very month, in fact, this very 
day, many of our State foresters are 
fighting forest fires, planting trees, and 
helping small woodland owners put their 
properties under management. As the 
swift seasons roll, the activity in these 
forestry jobs in the northern States will 
increase, 

During the past winter the forest fire 
problem has been a widespread and seri- 
ous one. In my own State of Florida 
many fires have been out of control and 
new ones still are breaking out and 
spreading. During January, February, 
and March we experienced one of the 
worst fire periods that Florida has ever 
recorded. I have learned that the same 
situation obtained in Texas where in the 
first 2 months of this year the Texas 
Forest Service lost as much in burned 
forest as it did in the entire year of 1953. 
The most alarming situation, however, 
seems to be in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia which already have had many 
forest fires and the States have run 
low in funds to provide for fire-fighting 
emergenices. 

For 3 years the drought has caused 
an increasing dryness of our forests. 
This has resulted in a heavier burden 
on the protection forces. Iam told that 
this drought may continue through 1955. 
As you know most States appropriate 
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their fire funds for the biennium. The 
bad fire seasons just past have drained 
available funds alarmingly. There is 
every reason to believe that if the cur- 
rently difficult situation continues many 
States will be unable to find the funds 
to overcome the emergency. Where will 
the fires next break out of control? 
That will depend upon weather condi- 
tions and upon how thinly we are forced 
to spread our fire-fighting forces. We 
are still in a drought cycle in the East 
and we may expect a continuation of the 
dangerous fire weather of the past three 
seasons. By “we” I mean the Federal 
and State governments in a pattern of 
cooperation and partnership that has 
grown steadily for over 40 years. 

Why were these forestry items elim- 
inated or cut in the administration's 
budget? Do those who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility to propose 
these eliminations and cuts realize that 
they are dealing with functions which 
are provided by laws dating back to the 
Weeks Act of 1911 and the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act of 1924? In fact, in the 
Clarke-McNary Act the Secretary of 
Agriculture is, and I quote, “authorized 
and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equit- 
able in each State, to cooperate with 
appropriate officials of each State, and 
through them with private and other 
agencies therein, in the protection of 
timbered and forest-producing lands 
from fire.” 

As early as 1911, when the Weeks Act 
Was passed, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, and Wisconsin became 
partners with the Federal Government 
in forest protection. By 1924, with the 
added stimulus of the Clarke-McNary 
Act, the number of States cooperating 
rose to 28. Now it is 43, with only the 5 
States which have minor timberland 
not in the program. 

Cooperative agreements have been 
drawn up making the States and the 
Federal Government partners for each 
of the three functions—protection, tree 
planting, and management. These 
agreements, many of them dated in 1911 
and now in force for over 40 years, are 
not to be taken lightly. They are the 
basis for an annual plan of work and a 
budget saying just what each party will 
do. In all fairness, however, no partner- 
ship of such long standing can be broken 
off without due consideration of the 
consequences. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee I am most concerned with 
every item in the budget and those pro- 
vided for by the Congress which was 
omitted from the budget. My first im- 
pression concerning the elimination and 
cuts of these forestry items was that it 
must have been an error. Later, how- 
ever, I was shocked to learn that without 
consulting the Congress the Department 
of Agriculture took the matter direct to 
the Governors. 

This letter, which went out early in 
the year, stated, and I quote: 

Aside from the effect of reducing Federal 
expenditures, this policy of withdrawing the 
Federal Government from such activities is 
sound In itself. 
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The letter makes a plea for economy 
in order to cut out $144 million in these 
forestry activities with the States. And 
yet the budget for the Department 
recommended many increases, one of 
$8 milion. Such inconsistency encour- 
ages us to question the Department’s 
judgment. Did the Department consult 
with any of us about the soundness of 
this policy of withdrawing the Federal 
Government from cooperation and part- 
nership with the States? Surely it did 
not consult with me or the members of 
the agricultural subcommittee with 
whom I have talked, or with any of the 
State Foresters who could have advised 
it, I received a letter from the State 
Forester of Florida, who is greatly con- 
cerned, gentlemen, about the future of 
the Federal part of this Federal-State 
partnership and at the same time he is 
fighting forest fires in all parts of the 
State. With no feeling of unfriendliness 
toward our many tourists from other 
States whom we welcome wholeheart- 
edly, I would like to point out that at 
this time, however, many of the fires in 
my State are accidentally caused by our 
out-of-State visitors. So you see that 
in my State as well as in other States 
these problems are not just of local 
origin. And yet the letter from the De- 
partment of Agriculture calls these 
problems local in character. I wonder 
what the reaction to that label “local in 
character” would have been not so long 
ago when the State Forester of Virginia 
and a gallant crew fought forest fires for 
days and nights along a 10-mile front on 
Virginia's southwestern boundary to 
keep fire from crossing over into his 
State. 

For the record I would like to point 
out that eight former Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture, dating back to 1924 and the 
passage of the Clarke-McNary Act, were 
all heartily in favor of a Federal-State 
partnership in forestry. Not all of these 
former Secretaries of Agriculture were 
Democrats, and right here I would like 
to point out that these forestry activi- 
ties are some of the best nonpartisan 
functions that I know of. A forest fire 
respects no State line and a well-planted 
tree will grow regardless of who planted 
it. Some of our greatest conservation- 
ists were and are Republicans—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, Repre- 
sentative John Wingate Weeks, of Mas- 
Sachusetts, Representative John Daven- 
port Clarke, of New York, and Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon. 


Most of you will remember that for 
Several years prior to World War II there 
was a joint committee of the Congress 
studying the need for forestry. This 
joint committee visited many parts of 
the United States, held open hearings, 
and took a great deal of testimony by 
people who were familiar with both the 
problems and the opportunities in for- 
estry. In its report the joint committee 
stressed the value of these cooperative 
forestry programs and the need for in- 
creasing them. See recommendations 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Forest Lands of the 
United States, Senate Document No. 32, 
77th Congress, Ist session, March 24, 
1941. 
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Most of us remember clearly that in 
1949 when the Congress considered the 
amplification of the Clarke-McNary Act, 
there were 28 different bills introduced 
and that 27 Congressmen made personal 
appearances before the legislative com- 
mittee and, in addition, 58 Congressmen 
filed statements in favor of this cooper- 
ative State-Federal forestry partnership. 
I mention this to indicate the popularity 
of these activities, not only to the people 
in the States but to their chosen repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The present popularity of this part- 
nership has evolved over the past 40 
years in which Congress has painstak- 
ingly perfected these cooperative pro- 
grams, and many important changes 
over the years have been made, with 
the result that greater effectiveness and 
efficiency have been achieved for every 
dollar expended. Some of these im- 
provements include the changing over 
from direct-line Federal responsibility 
to the State-Federal partnership; the 
changing from duplicate bookkeeping to 
a single budget and plan with the reim- 
bursement-type financing; and the co- 
ordination of these cooperative programs 
with other strictly State or Federal ac- 
tivities. 

Congress should be proud that our 
State partners think so much of these 
cooperative programs that they are put- 
ting up more than three times as much 
money as the Federal Government. 
This is surely stretching the Federal dol- 
lar to the utmost. This successful co- 
operative partnership has been a good 
financial investment for the Federal 
Government and surely not one to be 
abandoned impulsively at this time. 

I am wondering if those responsible 
for the proposed eliminations and reduc- 
tions in these forestry activities in the 
budget considered whether or not all or 
most of the States could or would go 
forward in forest protection, tree plant- 
ing, and management if the Federal 
partner dropped out. How can the State 
find new money before July 1? Only 
14 States have legislatures meeting this 
year. I understand that the State forest- 
ers made an urgent request to the Bureau 
of the Budget for a cost-of-living in- 
crease of $2 million. They had had no 
increase in Federal funds since 1950, and 
the cost of fighting forest fires, like 
everything else, has gone up. The fire 
truck that cost $1,760 in 1950 now costs 
$2,128. In the cooperative management 
program, for example, many projects 
will be abandoned if no Federal money is 
available after July 1, 1954, when the 
new fiscal year starts. How many 
projects I have no way of estimating but 
I would like to know, and I think the 
Congress has the right to know. What 
will happen to our tree-planting pro- 
gram without the Federal partnership? 
Of course, some States will go right on 
growing and planting a lot of trees, but 
the annual report of the tree-planting 
program indicates that 26 States are 
lagging and planting only 4 percent of 
the national total. If anyone has a 
workable plan to show us how to get bet- 
ter protection, more trees, and more 
technical assistance with less Federal 
participation, while more people than 
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ever are using the woods and dependent 
upon them for forest products, water, 
and recreation, let him present his plan 
to Congress and I am sure it will be 
thoroughly studied. 

The only indication I can find of some 
such plan is the inference in Depart- 
ment’s letter to the Governors that re- 
search and education will do the job. I 
am heartily in favor of both research 
and education. A review of my previous 
speeches to the Congress will show that 
I was active in the expansion of re- 
search facilities. In fact, in my district 
the Forest Service is doing some remark- 
able research work in forestry and I am 
proud of it. Also, I think our educational 
efforts should be greatly increased. With 
just research to discover new methods 
and education to tell people about them, 
however, the third leg of the stool is 
missing, and the stool will fall of its own 
weight. Of what value would be such 
a program in forestry without adequate 
provision for protection, planting, and 
technical assistance. This is especially 
true in a field as technical as forestry. 
If any landowner thinks that by a trip 
to an experiment station or by reading a 
bulletin he can protect, develop, and 
manage a woodland, he is in for a bit of 
disappointment. In fact, the woodland 
he might mismanage could be ruined be- 
yond repair for 50 years. If it were that 
easy there would not be over 4,000 stu- 
dents taking the 4-year forestry courses 
in our well-developed and accredited 25 
forestry colleges throughout the Nation. 

I submit that we need national pro- 
grams in forestry just as we need Federal 
roads. The citizen of New York City in 
many ways, such as in the purchase of & 
newspaper, is affected by the situation in 
our forest lands in Louisiana and Oregon; 
the delta farmer in Mississippi is vitally 
concerned with the condition of the for- 
est cover on the mountains in Montana 
and Wyoming, the source of the, water 
in the Mississippi River. The Nation 
needs well managed forests in time of 
both peace and war. If there is any 
idea of cutting out these forestry pro- 
grams now, putting them on the shelf, 
and reviving them as public works pro- 
grams in the event of a depression, do 
not be misled by such folly. Admittedly 
these are excellent programs in a de- 
pression. They provide a lot of useful 
and beneficial work, but these activities 
cannot be turned off and on like spigots 
of water. If we destroy efficient fire- 
fighting organizations, we must remem- 
ber that they cannot be rebuilt and 
trained overnight. If we shut down the 
tree nurseries, it will take several years 
to expand them again because, as indi- 
cated by World War I curtailment, sev- 
eral years are needed to get soil in con- 
dition, to secure seed, and to grow 
seedlings. If the technical foresters 
handling the cooperative management 
program and providing the on-the- 
ground service needed are discharged by 
the elimination of Federal funds, we 
lose many years of valuable experienc® 
even if at some later date we hire re- 
placements. 

In these days of our concern with the 
appropriation and expenditure of billions 
of dollars, the small amount invol 
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here; $144 million dollars, may give some 
people the idea that we are dealing with 
trivia. In case such an erroneous im- 
pression is made, let me correct it im- 
mediately. These cooperative forestry 
activities are dealing with 427 million 
acres of State and private forestry land. 
They are striving to give all of this land 
protection, although in spite of steady 
Progress we still have 58 million acres 
which lie outside the boundaries of or- 
ganized protection units, Also, I should 
add that where we do have organized 
protection units, the forces are spread so 
thinly that tremendous losses have oc- 
curred in the past and might occur at 
any time in the future. 

If anyone thinks-that I am unduly 
alarmed, he should remember the fire 
disasters in Maine in 1948 and in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
New Hampshire in 1952 and 1953. When 
the next forest fire disaster hits, gen- 
tlemen, wherever it may occur, we should 
be certain that the best organization and 
equipment are at hand to meet the emer- 
gency. We should not find ourselves 
empty handed with the excuse that the 
Policy had been changed. As long as 
the Clarke-McNary Law of 1924 and the 
Cooperative Management Act of 1950 are 
in force the Congress directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to join forces with 
the States in protection, planting, and 
managing the forests. No commander 
can delegate his responsibility. 

There is still a big job to be done in 
these forestry programs, In 1950 the 
total estimate of the job to be done in 
fire protection exceeded $48 million. The 
latest figures available show that ex- 
penditures of all States have now 
reached $37 million including Federal 
funds. The additional $11 million is 
needed for the expansion of organiza- 
tions to unprotected areas and for bol- 
stering forces wherever they are weak. 
I do not believe that Congress should 
agree to curtail the Federal participa- 
tion. 

We have just begun large scale tree 
Planting in this country. Our annual 
report shows that we are now planting 
at the rate of 715,000 acres per year. If 
anyone should feel complacent, however, 
let me remind him that we have more 
than 60 million acres of idle forest land 
which should be producing wealth for 
both the people and the Nation. At our 
present increased rate of planting it will 
take us 75 years to do the job. I do not 
think that Congress believes that we 
should wait 75 years to do this job and 
put these idle acres of forest land to 
work. 

In the field of technical forestry as- 
sistance let me remind the Congress, as 
I have done before, that we have 41⁄4 
million small woodland owners. These 
Small woodland owners need technical 
forestry assistance on the ground. The 
only practical, time-tested way of help- 
ing them is to send a forester to work 
with them and get them started. You 
cannot just give them a bulletin; it sim- 
Ply will not work. The bulletin will 
create their interest and be helpful, but 
the technical forester is needed to get the 
~ landowner started in the right direction. 
I believe that Congress would wish to 
continue its encouragement to the State 
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foresters to make these technical for- 
esters available to woodland owners. 

In conclusion, I ask the Members of 
this Congress to consider the opportuni- 
ties in the cooperative partnership of the 
States and the Federal Government in 
forest protection, tree planting, and 
management. These activities must be 
continued; in fact, they should be ex- 
panded. Under no circumstances can 
we permit their elimination or curtail- 
ment. 

Iam happy that after due deliberation 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture recommended that these 
forestry items be restored in the budget. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN and Mr. WHITTEN 
and other members of this committee 
are to be congratulated for their judg- 
ment and I urge you to accept their 
recommendations. Your decision to re- 
store the cuts in forestry will enable our 
Nation to continue our time-tested part- 
nership with the States in the develop- 
ment of our forests. 


Foreign-Trade Losses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very glad to insert in the RECORD 
a most outstanding article which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Progres- 
sive Farmer. It was written by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Mississippi, 
Hon. Franx E. Smiru, who is an author- 
ity on the subject of foreign trade. 

The article follows: 
Wake Ur SOUTHERN FARMERS, FOREIGN-TRADE 

Lossss Hurt You 


(By Frank E. Surrn. Member of Congress, 
Third Mississippi District) 


Historically, southern’ farmers have de- 
pended upon foreign markets to absorb a 
major share of their crops. Down through 
the years, southerners have led the fight for 
expanded foreign trade. The issue is not, 
however, sectional. An important part of 
all American farm production must be sold 
abroad to provide adequate returns to the 
American producer. As an example, agri- 
cultural exports from this country in 1951 
represented the production of an area equal 
to all the farmland in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. In normal export years, more 
than 45 million acres are required to produce 
the cotton and wheat needed for our export 
market. 

A major share of these farm exports con- 
sists of crops raised mainly in the South— 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, in particular. 
Wheat is the chief crop outside the South 
which accounts for a large slice of exports. 
Even wheat production is rapidly expanding 
in the South today. Soybeans, lard, oranges, 
and apples are other southern commodities 
interested in an export market. 

Export markets are not an economic acci- 
dent.. Perhaps no portion of the national 
market place is so much subject to the 
influence and control of Government policy 
through tariffs, quotas, and international 
monetary policy. In the most part, south- 
ern farmers in the past have been quick to 
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react against governmental policies and pro- 
grams which restrict foreign trade and othor- 
wise impede the free flow of commerce 
through world markets. The famous Nulli- 
fication Act of South Carolina was an in- 
strument which John C. Calhoun used to 
dramatize the southern protest against the 
Tariff of Abominations more than 120 years 
ago. Southern farmers through the years 
have recognized high tariffs as an instrument 
to reduce the market for their products while 
increasing the price of goods they must buy 
domestically. 

In addition to the immediate export mar- 
ket, progressive farmers realize that expand- 
ing foreign trade is one of the most effective 
ways of promoting continued high employ- 
ment in industrial areas. This is still the 
major market for American farmers. 

Since the end of World War II. a major 
portion of our agricultural export market 
has been subsidized by economic-aid pro- 
grams which our Government has carried 
on as part of its general anti-Communist 
effort. Today economic aid is being elimi- 
nated, with virtually all foreign-aid funds 
going’ into direct military assistance. The 
result is evident in the decline of American 
commodity exports during the past year—at 
a level averaging about 40 percent. Cotton 
exports have dropped more than 60 percent. 

The reciprocal trade program pioneered 
by Cordell Hull has been allowed to continue 
but with restrictive amendments designed 
to block its basic purpose—agreements for 
the reduction of tariffs on a basis of reciproc- 
ity between nations. In 1953 the Congress 
extended the reciprocal trade law only after 
President Eisenhower had promised that no 
tariff reductions would be negotiated under 
the authority granted in the program, 
Strangulation of the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram is a symptom of other trade barriers 
which have been allowed to grow unchecked, 
More rigid interpretations have been given 
to the Buy American“ law. It is virtually 
impossible for foreign firms to bid on Gov- 
ernment contracts unless they can meet a 
25-percent differential in addition to the 
normal tariff protection accorded domestic 
bidders. This law also penalizes American 
taxpayers something like one-half billion 
dollars each year in extra, added costs for 
Government purchases. 

Archaic customs regulations have been 
allowed to grow even more cumbersome and 
burdensome with redtape. These further 
discourage development of a healthy Import 
business. Little encouragement has been 
given private business to invest abroad as a 
means of increasing the dollar supply avall- 
able to other countries to buy our products. 

All of these developments have been al- 
lowed to grow without any Clarion call of 
protest from the American farmer. Yet he is 
the one who is feeling the results directly 
in his pocketbook. The southern tobacco 
and cotton grower has been very inarticu- 
late while protective policies designed to 
benefit small pressure groups have helped 
bring about losses of millions of dollars to 
southern farmers through reduced prices. 
Southerners seem to have totally forgotten 
the bitter lessons of the past. 

As a result of this loss of our export 
markets, huge wheat and cotton surpluses 
have been piled up. These surpluses have 
made necessary acreage controls on these 
crops in 1954. The diverted acreage will in 
most cases be used to produce other crops 
which will contribute to new surpluses. Is 
this the most sensible policy for the United 
States to follow? There are still millions of 
potential customers for food and clothing 
throughout the world. 

The various new barriers against expand- 
ing foreign trade established in the past few 
years have come into being largely because 
they have been overlooked or misunderstood 
by the American farmer—who has the most 
to lose from them. Farmers have unthink- 
ingly accepted legislation to virtually bar the 
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import of cheese from Europe. This has been 
for the real benefit of only a few hundred 
cheese processors, and to the disadvantage of 
hundreds of thousands of farmers. Other 
special protective devices have been set up 
for many small fragmentary producer groups 
at the expense of the major part of our farm 
population. 

Tariff barriers are not purely a one-sided 
affair. Many other countries within our 
normal circle of customers are among the 
grave offenders. There can be no universal 
reduction, however, unless we take affirma- 
tive leadership in pushing for reduction 
through effective use of programs like the 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
come up for extension again in this session 
of Congress. The extension, without crip- 
pling amendments, can be made only with a 
hard fight. Unless farmers take the lead in 
arousing congressional opinion, they are 
likely to receive another blow in the pocket- 
book. Any single concession of Congress to 
the protectionist idea will, in the long run, 
prove costly to agriculture. 

The trade issue is, however, bigger by far 
than a matter of economic benefits to the 
American farmer. It must be resolved suc- 
cessfully if our overall foreign trade policy 
is to succeed in the effort to keep the free 
world mobilized and unified against Com- 
munist aggression. Soviet rulers have made 
it clear that one of the basic tenets of Soviet 
policy will be to stir up dissension in the 
free world through trade rivalry. The Com- 
munists have already made great progress 
along that line. 

The current disputes over trade with Com- 
munist countries are proof. The issue will 
become even more acute as countries like 
Japan attempt to establish a self-sufficient 
economy without American subsidy. The 
Japanese have traditionally had a large ex- 
port market in Asia. American policy today 
is to deny this market where it benefits 
Communist China or other areas dominated 
by Soviet Russia. If we deny this traditional 
trade to Japan, we must either offer them 
the opportunity for American markets or 
pay for the difference oùt of our pockets. 

The situation in Japan is typical of that 
of many other countries that we are working 
to keep outside the Soviet orbit. Only if 
these nations are able to earn their own 
way through competitive business under a 
free enterprise market can we expect to re- 
duce the cost of American security. Until 
that reduction in cost comes, the American 
people can expect to be faced with high 
military expenditures, high taxes, and unbal- 
anced budgets. 

The crucial decision as to whether effec- 
tive American leadership will be provided in 
the battle to ellminate world trade barriers 
must actually be made by the Congress this 
year. President Eisenhower's Commission to 
study the trade issue has made its report. 
The southern farmer who has more at stake 
in this fight than any citizen from any other 
ised len group should make his position 
clear, 


A Poison in Our Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “A Poison in 
Our Affairs,” which appeared in the New 
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York Herald Tribune of April 8, 1954, 
speaks volumes: 
A POISON IN OUR Arrans 

Many who heard and saw Senator McCar- 
THIS reply to Edward R. Murrow on their 
TV sets Tuesday evening felt themselves al- 
most physically in the presence of something 
so hostile to our normal freedoms of thought 
and debate as to constitute a far greater 
peril than any from which MCCARTHY'S ëf- 
forts have ever in fact preserved us. 

The Senator did not attempt to reply to 
the Murrow criticisms; instead, he turned to 
crush the man who had criticized and dis- 
agreed with him under an insinuation that 
the critic is a Communist, has acted from 
pro-Communist motives, and in the service 
of Communist conspiracy, is the “leader of 
the jackal pack.” But it is not the charge 
alone which was appalling. It was the fact 
that it was delivered without any substan- 
tiation whatever; it was bullt up by a skill- 
ful process of outrageous insinuation, emo- 
tional juxtapositions, frequently obvious 
misrepresentations, and what, in some cases, 
would seem to have been simple fabrication, 
as in the unsupported statement that the 
H-bomb was held up for 18 months, which 
is something of which no one, not even the 
President of the United States, had ever 
heard before, 

The entire effort was a demonstration of 
why McCarthyism has seemed to so many 80 
dangerous a poison in our affairs. These are 
the means whereby the Senator has terror- 
ized men in high places and low, including 
the now frightened and fumbling Senators 
and their committees; these are the means 
whereby he proves“ his reckless charges and 
tramples over the rights and dignity of ev- 
eryone, whether Communist or not, whose 
victimization will serve his interests. These 
are the concepts of reason, fairness, and jus- 
tice which he has introduced into the suffi- 
ciently dificult problem of dealing with the 
real (as opposed to the imaginary) dangers 
of domestic communism, After that vivid 
demonstration it was not surprising that the 
President should declare without hesitation 
that Mr. Murrow was his friend, 


Congressman Doyle Urges Colleagues To 
Encourage Citizens To Exercise Voting 
Privilege and Responsibility in Coming 
Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I make these few extempo- 
raneous remarks about the privilege and 
duty of participation in American vot- 
ing processes, and the danger to our 
beloved Nation if the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens do not perform that duty. 
We as Congressmen can render a fine 
service in this regard. 

Just so long as the majority of the 
American adulthood become informed 
and stay well informed, about the affairs 
of our Nation and in their respective lo- 
cal communities “from the grassroots 
up,” just that long, will our great Nation 
be strengthening its sinews from day to 
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day. Mr. Speaker, only so long as an 
increasing majority of the American 
people participate in shaping their own 
destiny and the destiny of this Nation 
by exercising their choice of men and 
measures at the ballot box, only that 
long will our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment endure. For, it appears as clear 
as crystal to me that the secret of 
strength to our American way of life and 
living is that the clear thinking, patriotic, 
humble folks of our beloved Nation shall 
participate individually in making our 
democracy work at the grassroots of 
American citizenship. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that the 
voting habits of Americans must be con- 
scientiously shaped by Americans so as 
to assume the responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. And this very American 
citizenship assumes the obligation to reg- 
ister for voting and then to actually vote 
in local, State, and National elections. 
We Americans must stop being careless 
in this regard. We must stop being 
slothful about this voting business, We 
must systematically work to destroy the 
citizen apathy toward our election proc- 
esses which apathy, if extended very 
much more, will permanently weaken 
the very foundations of our American 
constitutional way of life. Truly a mi- 
nority of the American people must 
never be charged with the responsibility 
of determining the destiny of America. 

So, I vigorously urge that you and I 
as United States Congressmen, do our 
dead-level best to systematically and 
very determinedly urge every possible 
qualified person to register to vote—and 
then to vote at primary elections in their 
respective States and then later at the 
November general election. 

Looking back at the 1952 elections the 
record indicates that only 1 out of 2 per- 
sons of voting age took time to cast @ 
ballot for President of the United States, 
while in 1940 nearly 2 voters out of every 
3 voted in said election. 

I do not now have the time to give 
Statistics. In fact, that is not the pur- 
pose of these informal comments. 
there is a higher privilege in our Amer- 
ican citizenship than the right to vote 
in a free election, what is it? And, 
where is there a higher obligation of 
American citizenship than to vote in our 
free elections? Is it not a fact that upon 
our American right to vote at free elec- 
tions the very foundation of our system 
of self-government exists? 

Mr. Speaker, in these few words I 
again urge every Member of this great 
legislative body to be more diligent than 
ever, in encouraging and informing our 
electorate, regardless of political party, 
of the privilege and duty of the Amer- 
ican free vote. 

In closing, I incorporate a letter, dated 
March 26, 1954, from the Library of Con- 
gress on this subect. Some day later I 
hope to make further comment, includ- 
ing the matter of making sure that 
Americans abroad in the military or ci- 
vilian service also vote. All States should 
make it so they can do so. There is need 
of fundamental correction of some of our 
State election laws in this connection. 

The letter follows: 
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Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1954. 
To Hon. CLYDE DOYLE. 
From James A. Mitcham, Government Divi- 
sion. 
Subject: Selected data relating to voting par: 
ticipation. 

The basic data on voting participation in 
the presidential and congressional elections 
are contained in table 1. Herein is shown 
by State the percentage of the potential 
voters that participated in the elections of 
1940 through 1952. We were unable to in- 
clude the data for the 1938 congressional 
elections, since there has been no reliable 
estimate published of the voting potential in 
1938, The Bureau of the Census voting pop- 
ulation estimates for the intercensal years 
are not available prior to 1940. 

Table 2, based upon the data in table 1, 
shows the percentage increase or decrease 
in voting participation in the congressional 
elections and the presidential elections. As 
a general conclusion, it can be readily seen 
that voting participation in congressional 
elections falls considerably below that of the 
presidential elections not only for the United 
States but also in every State. 

The 1952 voting percentage, although the 
highest of those jor the years shown, only 
exceeds the 1944 average by 2.8 percent. 
However, the improvement from 1948 low of 
52.1 percent was more than 10 percent. 

That the increase-decrease span in voting 
participation shows little relationship to 
regions is apparent from the data presented 
in table 2. Changes in voting percentages 
for the years 1940-1944 ranged from a + 15.2 
Percent increase in Maine to a decrease of 
5.7 in Oregon. While the overall decrease 
In voting from 1944 to 1948 presidential elec- 
tion was a —7.6 percent, the State of Ne- 
braska showed a decreage of —17 percent. 
North Carolina, one of 8 States to show 
increased voting for 1948, had a + 4.9 percent 
average. In 1952 every State showed an in- 
creased vote over that of 1948. Oregon, which 
had the greatest decrease in 1944, also had 
the greatest increase (+20.2 percent) in 
1952. Colorado with +0.2 percent had the 
emallest increase in 1952 over 1948. Of the 
many important reasons for the 1952 upsurge 
in voting are the population increases and 
the concerted drives by numerous organiza- 
tions to “get out the vote.” 

Congressional election voting changes 
show that Kentucky bad the highest increase 
from 1942 to 1946, or + 15.2 percent, and fell 
to the bottom with a —9.2 percent in the 
Period 1946 to 1950. North Dakota was low- 
est in the period 1942-46 with —7.9 percent 
and Oregon was highest in the period 1946-50 
with +16.5 percent. 

In al) the elections, it is interesting to note 
that the States of the South—Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina—have shown steady increases 
in voter participation despite the fact that 
None of these States have had more than 
50 percent voter participation since 1940. 

Table 3 shows the extent of participation 
in the 1950 to 1954 national elections in 25 
foreign countries, It is significant that in 
comparison with these countries, the United 
States ranks 21st in percent of the electorate 
that voted. One observation should be made 
that the election Jaws in all these countries 
are not uniform. As a consequence the com- 
Parability of voting averages in some coun- 
tries with the United States might be open 
to question. Furthermore, it would not be 
valid to compare the voting percentage of 
any country with that of a single State of 
the United States. 

The publication we have attached entitled, 
“You Can Vote,” summarizes the election 
laws in the States. The table taken from 
the NEA Journal presents this same informa- 
tion in a more concise Jorm. Insofar as 
We know, there are now no Federal laws re- 


lating to special privileges for voting by 
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members of the Armed Forces at home or 
abroad. Such legislation was pased in 1944, 
~ an emergency measure during World War 


Population figures for the age group 18 to 
20 years are not available for any years ex- 
cept the decennial census, Therefore, we 
haye not included this very limited data in 
our analysis. 

For general information on the subject of 
the importance of voting we bave attached 
a selection of articles. Your attention is 
called to a survey made by Representative 
Jacos K. Javrrs which shows the analysis of 
response to the question, “Why don't you 
always vote?“ put to a selected group of 
persons in 1950. $ 


The Nation and Louisiana Are Proud of 
Hon. Frank Abrams, Hon. Monroe 
Rathbone, and Hon. Eugene Holman, 
All Top Officials of the Standard Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years one of the world’s largest oil 
refineries, located in Baton Rouge, La., 
and owned by the Standard Oil Co., has 
been a remarkable contributing factor 
in the growth and progress of this great 
Nation. 

Naturally, all of this did not happen by 
accident. It took years and years, by 
most competent officials, of planning, 
industry, vision, know-how, and hard 
work to accomplish these achievements 
that this successful organization should 
justly be proud of. 

This great organization not only has 
played a substantial part in our Nation’s 
peacetime development, but it has also 
been one of the most important and vital 
parts of our Nation’s defense. Huge 
supplies of aviation gasoline, lubricants, 
and gasoline together with hundreds of 
byproducts supplied our Armed Forces 


with these essential military supplies- 


that brought victory in World War II. 

The Louisiana refinery, especially, 
produced a tremendous amount of avia- 
tion gasoline and synthetic rubber that 
was so vital and desperately needed dur- 
ing World War II. 

All of this did not come about by acci- 
dent. These able, sincere, and hard- 
working officials did a magnificent job. 
Louisiana is particularly proud of three 
of these individuals; namely, Hon. Frank 
W. Abrams, Hon. Monroe J. Rathbone, 
and Hon. Eugene Holman. Both Mr. 
Holman and Mr. Rathbone resided in 
Louisiana and spent many years of their 
lives working there. Quite naturally 
Louisiana feels proud of their accom- 
plishments. Perhaps their careers are 
best described in the March edition of 
the magazine Lamp, in the following 
article entitled “Changes on the Jersey 
Board”: 

CHANGES ON THE JERSEY BOARD 

Two Jersey officers and directors who had 

spent their entire working careers in the 
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company's service retired last December 31, 
They were Frank W. Abrams and Orville 
Harden, At the same time, Frank W. Pierce, 
who because of ill health had resigned bis 
directorship early last year, also retired from 
the company’s service. 

The departure of Chairman Abrams and 
Vice President Harden, both of whom had 
been members of the board’s executive com- 
mittee, brought about a number of direc- 
torial changes. 

To take the chairman’s post, the board 
elected former President Eugene Holman, 
who is continuing as the company's chief 
executive and as chairman of the executive 
committee. The new president (and vice 
chairman of the executive committee) is 
M. J. Rathbone, who has been a member of 
the board since 1949. 

To fill the remaining vacancy on fts five- 
man executive committee, the board elected 
Vice President Chester Smith. It also elect- 
ed to be a vice president Lloyd W. Elliott, a 
director of the company since 1951. 

Peter T. Lamont and Howard W. Page, two 
Jersey executives with long company service, 
were elected to the board, which thus con- 
tinues to have a membership of 14. 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 


People with fixed ideas about business 
executives are sometimes surprised on en- 
countering Mr. Abrams for the first time. 
What surprises them may be his self-depre- 
cating speech and demeanor; or his gently 
ironic sense of humor; or his obviously gen- 
uine interest in individual human beings, 
Just as persons, regardless of their place in 
the scheme of things. He conforms to no 
stereotype. 

Frank W. Abrams’ 42 years with Jersey 
spanned almost the entire modern history of 
the company. Jus: out of Syracuse, the 
young engineer went to work as a draftaman 
at the Eagle works in Jersey City, some 6 
months after the physica) dissolution, by 
court order, of the old Standard Oil Co, 
Thereafter he and the reorganized company, 
in a sense, grew up together. 

Mr. Abrams became, in turn, plant engi- 
neer, assistant superintendent, superintend- 
ent, and manager of the Eagle Works; general 
manager of New Jersey refineries; a director 
of the operating company (now Esto Stand- 
ard Oil), then its president; finaly a director 
of the parent company. During those years, 
as the company grew. diversified its inter- 
ests, broadened its horizons, modernized ite 
policies as well as its plants, Frank Abrams 
was growing too. He read voraciously, 
learned daily from all the people he dealt 
with, widened his outlook far beyond the 
immediate concerns of a manufacturing ex- 


rt. 

He was elected to the Jersey board in 1940. 
As its chairman from 1946 until this year, he 
exercised a progressive, farsighted kind of 
business leadership, one especially concerned 
with human values and one remote from the 
concept of the soulless corporation, In 
the truest sense of the word, he practiced 
business statesmanship. 

As chairman of the board, he was called on 
for the first time in his life to do considerable 
public speaking. This he had always 
dreaded; nevertheless, he not only spoke so 
effectively that he became in great demand 
but grew to enjoy it. “I felt about speeches 
the way a kid does about the school bully,” 
he told an associate. “Once I found I could 
lick him, I couldn't wait for another chance 
to take him on.” 

Though his direct association with Jersey 
Standard is at an end, Mr. Abrams has no in- 
tention of being idle. He is a member of 
Herbert Hoover’s ‘task force on civil service 
and public personnel policy, a director and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, a 
trustee and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ford Foundation, a trustee of 
Syracuse University; and to these, among 
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other undertakings, he Intends to give his 
time and talent. 

He expects also to spend much time at his 
well-loved place on Peconic Bay at Mattituck, 
Long Island. There, working in his garden, 
he has always found a happy antidote for 
the business pressures which once made him 
declare, half seriously, “What I really ought 
to be called is vice president in charge of 
bellyaches.” 

Last December 17, Mr. Abrams stood on 
the stage of the Center Theater in Rocke- 
feller Center and talked for a while to 2,400 
New York employees of Jersey, Esso, and 
other affiliates. He made, that morning, a 
typical Abrams address—chatty,. nostalgic, 
modest, witty, and thoughtful. It was his 
informal valedictory to the people with 
whom he had been working. The standing 
ovation which followed it was one measure 
of the friendship, admiration, and respect he 
had won throughout the company. 

MONROE J. RATHBONE 

Baton Rouge, La., regards Mr. Rathbone— 
it knows him better as Mr. Jack —with a 
special affection. Though the newly elected 
president of Jersey Standard was born in 
Parkersburg, W. Va., his first job was at the 
Baton Rouge refinery, and he worked there 
for 23 years, filling, finally, the top position 
in what was then the Louisiana Standard Ou 
Co. When his demonstrated ability brought 
him, 10 years ago, a summons to New York 
to be president of Esso Standard Oil, with 
which the Louisiana company was being 
merged, Baton Rouge saw him off with pride 
but also with confidence that this good 
friend, no matter how far he might go, would 
always in a sense belong to the community 
in which he had been so memorable a leader. 

The confidence was certainly not mis- 
placed. To Jack Rathbone, Baton Rouge 
has long been, and still is, home. On the 
Amite River, about 25 miles from the city, 
he owns 28 acres of wood and farm land. 
This is his favorite retreat, and doubtless 
always will be. 

Mr. Rathbone is a tall, spare man whose 
bearing catches the eye. His features, clear- 
cut with a touch of sharphess, suggest a 
firm and decisive temperament. The sug- 
gestion is not misleading, yet Mr. Rathbone 
speaks softly and laughs readily, with a slight 
diffidence of manner that puts people quickly 
at ease with him. His lively sense of humor 
is as responsive to jokes on himself as to 
any other kind. 

He has an intensely logical mind, analyti- 
cal and retentive. In reaching a decision, he 
likes to “add up the pluses and minuses.” 
He assimilates an immense amount of detail 
on business problems, yet in such orderly 
fashion that the detail never obscures his 
view of the central issues. His associates 
find that, when he has read or heard a sum- 
mary or analysis, the first question he asks 
is likely to be a searching one, penetrating 
to the core of the matter at hand. He is 
frequently called on to represent the com- 
pany in testimony before congressional com- 
mif{tees, where he is an impressive witness 
by reason of his command of the pertinent 
facts and his ability to make lucid explana- 
tions of their significance. 

He habitually takes on a terrific personal 
workload. A number of years ago, during 
negotiations over the disposition of some 
Government-owned plants at Baton Rouge, 
he made a series of trips alone to Washing- 
ton to discuss the terms with Government 
officials. A Government representative later 
remarked that Mr. Rathbone was one of the 
few businessmen who came to such meet- 
ings unaccompanied by one, two or a pla- 
toon of associates, advisers or technical ex- 
perts. What the Government man didn’t 
know was that, during his return journeys, 
Mr. Rathbone had also been writing long- 
hand drafts of contracts between his com- 
pany and the Government. 
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Most boys dream of what they want to 
be when they grow up, but few, for one rea- 
son or another, realize the dream. Jack 
Rathbone did, though the dream was mod- 
est—far more modest than reality. He just 
wanted to work In one of the Jersey com- 
pany's refineries. It was a natural ambi- 
tion, because has father was an employee— 
and for 12 years the manager—of the gld 
Jersey refinery at Parkersburg. 

The young man was graduated from Le- 
high University with a degree in chemical 
engineering in 1921, and obtained a job as a 
draftsman at Baton Rouge. His subsequent 
years there were a progression not only of 
growing responsibilities but of increasing 
familiarity with the major fungtions of an 
oil company. 

For example, 10 years in a variety of tech- 
nical posts gave him an Intimate knowledge 
of how a refinery works. When, in 1931, he 
was named general superintendent, he began 
to learn more about oil production and 
transportation, because crude-oil procure- 
ment, both long and short range, was a vital 
phase of the refinery’s business. Then in 
1936, on becoming president of Louisiana 
Standard, he was actively concerned for the 
first time with marketing operations, This 
broad experience prepared him to take the 
presidency of Esso Standard, where he served 
from 1944 until his election to the Jersey 
board of directors in 1949. 

Mr. Rathbone has always been an inno- 
vator, a man who changes things and leaves 
them better then he found them. While 
president of the Baton Rouge Chamber of 
Commerce, he supervised a complete reor- 
ganization of that body. The undertaking, 
in ordinary circumstances, might have been 
unexceptional. It was done, though, at a 
critical time for the community. Baton 
Rouge, formerly a small, quiet city best 
known as the seat of the State government 
and university, had begun to have a strongly 
industrial character, and to suffer the grow- 
ing pains associated with a business and pop- 
ulation boom. An effective chamber of com- 
merce was a valuable community asset; Jack 
Rathbone made this possible, and is remem- 
bered for it. 

On one of his earliest Jobs in the refinery, 
he was chosen to represent his group in deal- 
ings of the refinery union with the manage- 
ment. From this may have sprung his great 
interest In labor matters. At any rate, the 
fact that he once sat across the table from 
management certainly is an element in the 
unique regard which rank-and-file em- 
Ployees have always had for him, 

Beyond that, he is known to employees 
at all levels as a man of scrupulous fairness, 
willing to give any point of view an honest 
hearing, big enough to change his mind, 
determined to let no personal feeling affect 
his judgment of where the company’s inter- 
est lies, 


EUGENE HOLMAN 


The new chairman of the Jersey Standard 
board of directors is a familiar figure in the 
company's affairs. Mr. Holman has been a 
board member since 1940, became a vice 
president in 1942, and was president of the 
company from 1944 until this year. His vig- 
orous personality and his immense first- 
hand knowledge of the oli business are among 
Jersey's great intangible assets. 

During his decade in the president's chair 
the company met a long series of emer- 
gencies, large and small, resulting from the 
war and from the economic and political dis- 
orders which followed. In such times espe- 
cially, a company with worldwide interests 
can benefit from the kind of strong, in- 
formed leadership which Mr. Holman has 
exercised. Under the rearranged assign- 
ments of directors, which took effect at the 
beginning of this year, Mr. Holman remains 
chairman of the board's executive commit- 
tee—of which Mr. Rathbone is now vice 
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chairman—and the company’s chief execu- 
tive. 

Eugene Holman ts a big man physically, 
who looks, and is, an outdoor type. He is 
devoted to hunting—big game, preferably. 
He began his career as a geologist—by popu- 
lar definition, a man prepared to tramp, 
climb, ride, paddle, fly or craw! almost any- 
where on earth—and he is still happy when- 
ever he can leave the city behind for a while 
and take off to find out for himself what's 
going on in the world of oil. 

Mr, Holman was born and spent his boy- 
hood on the big plains and under the big 
skies of west Texas. He wanted an occupa- 
tion which wouldn’t put an end to his life 
in the open, and went to Simmons College— 
now Hardin-Simmons University—with the 
idea of becoming an engineer. A faculty 
member, however, interested him in geology, 
and after he was graduated he went on to 
the University of Texas for a master’s de- 
gree in petroleum geology in 1917. 

His connection with Jersey began when 
he went to work for Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. at a job offered him by his friend Wallace 
E. Pratt, then Humble's chief geologist and 
later a Jersey Standard director. Humble 
promptly sent Holman off to north Texas 
into the midst of an oil boom. 

Later assignments took him to Louisiana 
and Arkansas. He was promoted to be a di- 
vision superintendent and, in 1926, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pratt as chief geologist. Three 
years later, Jersey Vice President E. J. Sadier 
asked Holman to come east as his assistant. 
This began his increasingly great absorption 
with foreign-oil production, especially in 
Latin America. He was a principal in the 
consolidation of Venezuelan properties which 
brought the present Creole Petroleum Corp. 
into being, and served as president of Creole 
until elected to the Jersey board. 

Mr. Holman has never lost the fresh en- 
thusiasm for his business which was gener- 
ated in him when he was a young geologist. 
A veteran Canadian bush pilot, who has 
flown Mr. Holman on hunting trips as well 
as on business, likes to tell about flying him 
for the first time to the far northern oil field 
at Norman Wells. “Gene,” the pilot recalls, 
“could hardly walt to get there. He knew 
I'd been to the Wells, and he kept asking 
me questions I couldn't answer. He'd say, 
for Instance, Is the oil sweet?’ As if I'd put 
the stuff in my mouth. But when we got 
there, that's the first thing Gene Holman 
did. He sald it was sweet, too.” 


Dairymen Have Three Choices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
here in Congress an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 10, 1954, issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Hoard’s Dairyman 
is a national farm magazine published in 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., and is one of the 
strong voices of the dairy farmer. I rec- 
ommend that you read this article and. 
would appreciate having your comments 
after giving it consideration. 

Damrmen Have TAREE CHOICES 

Now that the period of wishful thinking 
appears to be over in this dairy business, per- 
haps we can start scratching gravel and come 
up with a realistic dalry program. Too many 
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People for teo long have been wearing rose- 
Colored glasses, hoping that the dairy sur- 
Plus would melt away in the sun of some 
Tuture bright day. 

In our travels around the country and from 
Our Washington report, we gather that most 
dairy farmers, dairy leaders, farm leaders, 
Government officials, and Congressmen are 
how ready to admit the realities of our time. 
The picture, bluntly, shows that during the 
Past 2 months, we produced milk at an an- 
ia rate of 130 billion pounds. Last year 
We produced an all-time record of 121% bil- 
Len pounds. We consumed 116 Dillion 
Pounds, and of that only 109 billion pounds 
Went into civillan use. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture prediction is that we will produce 124 
buon pounds this year. Remember, how- 
ever, that the prediction last year at this 
time was only 118 billion pounds. That esti- 
Mate was off 314 billion pounds. We think 
this year's estimate is just as far off, unless 
there is a widespread drought. In that event, 
the estimate may be nearly correct. In any 
event, there may be a gap of from 8 to 21 
billion pounds of surplus rolling down the 
Valley this year, This does not include the 
Surplus carryover from last year. 

In our opinion, any hope that lowered par- 
ity price supports are going to help the 
Situation materially is, again, wishful think- 
ing. They may slow down the rate of in- 
creased production; but we see no prospect 
cf decreasing production, and have little 
hope that the decreased retail prices are 
Going to stimulate a great increase in sales, 
although modest increases should be ex- 
pected, 

With our eyes wide open to the facts, let's 
look frankly to the alternatives open to dairy- 
men. We believe there are three courses: 

1, Remove all price supports and let prices 
fal) where they will to clear the market. 
This would tend to squeeze out farmers with 
low producing cows and high costs of milk 
Production. For many reasons, which we 
have enumerated in these columns before, 
We cannot endorse such a proposal. 

2. Adopt the subsidy payments plan 
through which farmers would receive direct 
Payments from the Government. These pay- 
ments would make up the difference between 
the low free market price and a given per- 
centage of parity. As previously reported in 
these columns, this proposal has 1 major 
&dvantage and 2 very serious shortcomings. 

3. Endorse an amended version of the 
National Milk Producers Federation plan. 
As previously reported here, the ſedcration 
Would set up a dairy stabilization board, 
made up of dairy farmers. The board would 
support the price of all milk going into 
Gomestic consumption by buying up the sur- 
Plus. Any loss incurred in disposing of the 
Surplus outside of domestic channels would 
be financed by a stabilization fee levied 
&gainst all milk marketed. 

Although we endorse the original proposal 
in principle, we must admit that it has two 
shortcomings, It does not provide a specific 
Incentive to produce for a market rather 
than dump on a market. The second short- 
coming is that the stabilization fee idea 18 
not too palatable to many datrymen, nor 
Goes it attract enthusiastic congressional 
Support. 

In the light of the foregolng in early 
March we proposed to several dairy leaders 
that the federation proposal be amended to 
accomplish the same objective without the 
levy of astabilization fee. We offered for 
debate a market and surplus proposal that 
would return dairy farmers the same price 
&s the federation proposal. It would work 
in this way: 

Let us assume that we have a domestic 
market for 115 billion pounds of milk at the 
90 percent of parity price level. Further, 
let us assume that we will produce 128 billion 
Pounds this year. 
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The Dairy Stabilization Board would guar- 
antee dairy farmers a minimum of 90 percent 
of parity for all milk sold for domestic hu- 
man consumption. We will refer to this milk 
as market milk. All surplus milk would be 
paid for at not to exceed the actual disposal 
price on foreign markets, in industry, or for 
feeds, etc. 

The proposal would appear like this to a 
dairy farmer in his operations: 

During the past 3 years, John Doe has 
marketed an average of 25,000 pounds of 
milk during May. His market this May 
would be 90 percent of this average, or 22,500 
pounds. (Market of 90 percent is determined 
by dividing total production of 128 billion 
pounds Into the available market of 115 bil- 
lion povnde.) For this milk he would be 
assured of $4.27 per hundred, if this were the 
90 percent of parity figure. Any surplus be 
placed on the market would bring the going 
surplus price realized by the Dairy Stabili- 
gation Board. Let us assume this is #2 per 
hundred and that he sent 2,000 pounds of 
surplus. to market. Here is his return for 
May: 


22.500 pounds at 64.27 $960. 75 
2,000 pounds at 62 40. 00 
Total. << nse Se ewceee cae ee se 1, 000. 75 


At 75 percent of parity price supports, as 
scheduled for April 1, the average national 
price would be about $3.55. The same 
amount of milk at this price in May would 
return—24,500 pounds at $3.55 = 8869.75. 

Please appreciate that this is a very brief 
outline. Many modifications and refine- 
ments will be desirable. For example, spe- 
cial provisions should apply to drought areas. 
The question we raise at this time is whether 
or not the principle is sound. If so, the dairy 
industry has a principle or base upon which 
it can build an effective program that: 

1, Is not subject to political manipwation 
by any political party. 

2. Prices dairy products to the consumer 
at a fair price level consistent with other 
industrial and consumer prices. 

3. Shares the burden of a surplus equit- 
ably among all producers on the basis of 
recent production history. 

4. Does not limit production but provides 
an incentive to produce for the real market 
and not for market-wrecking surpluses. 

5. Is self-financing. Original Government 
revolving fund could be paid back through 
a small percentage deduction on all surplus 
funds handled. 

6. Does not Umit market expansion, Sales 
promotion through the American Dairy As- 
sociation would increase the market per- 
centage: Efficient producers can increase 
their market by greater production if they 
zo desire, but inefficient producers should be 
discouraged by the surplus price, 

We readily admit the proposal has at least 
one shortcoming. Anyone who wishes to 
start dairying must either begin on an estab- 
lished dairy farm with a market or produce 
largely at a surplus price for the first year or 
so until a market is established. Admittedly, 
this shortcoming is also an asset in that it 
gives the present dairy farmer and industry 
some insuletion from the great milk produc- 
tion potential or 25 to 30 million diverted 
acres, It serves to prevent the dumping of 
surplus corn, cotton, and wheat land on 
an already flooded dairy market. 

We are not going to carry this proposal to 
Congress. It is offered simply as a construc- 
tive suggestion for consideration by our 
readers. Think it over, test it, and debate it, 
If you think it has merit, tell your dairy 
and farm organization officers, and write your 
Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
If you do not approve it, tell them that, too. 
These people are your elected Representa- 
tives. Through them you should make 
your opinions and convictions known. Every 
yoice of good judgment is a nail in the 
construction of a platform on which may 
be built a more prosperous dairy future. 
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Why Don’t They Take Of Their Hats and 
Stay a While? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican administration has been in 
power less than a year and one-half, 
but already a number of top officials 
who came in with President Eisenhower 
have packed their luggage and called 
the moving van. Speaking in all sin- 
cerity, I hope that the prestige of Gov- 
ernment service has not declined so 
much that able men prefer their posi- 
tions in private industry. 

Perhaps there are other reasons. But, 
in the words of the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Daily Homes News: 

It would be unfortunate if the Kyes and 
Dodge resignations should initiate an exodus 
from Washington before they have really 
demonstrated what sort of contribution they 
can make. 


In the words of the newspaper Tren- 
tonian, Trenton, N. J.: 

This thing of accepting a position in 
Washington, remaining for a relatively short 
period of time, and then returning to pri- 
vate business is an annoying trend. 


I include the following two editorials: 
From the Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N. J., of April 8, 1954] 

PBusīntss Exopvus Coup Hurt THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

When Roger Kyes resigned as Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, it could have occasioned 
no surprise. He said when he took the job 
he would stay only a year. 

So far as is known, this was not so with 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge, who also 
has just resigned, effective April 15. Dodge 
has felt the pull of private business, and is 
responding. 

The loss to the administration is not 
small. Dodge is a real financial wizard. He 
may not be indispensable, but he will be 
hard to replace, The balanced budget he 
hoped to achieve is still fairly far from 
achievement, He leaves the administration's 
financial program before it has even reached 
midcourse. 

There are many businessmen in this Goy- 
ernment. It would be unfortunate if the 
Kyes and Dodge resignations should initiate 
an exodus from Washington before they have 
really demonstrated what sort of contribu- 
tion they can make, 


From the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., of 
April 5, 1954] 


MAYBE IT'S THE CLIMATE 


Has the “run-out powder” become tbe 
latest addiction in Washington? 

If so, why? 

These questions are troubling those who 
have noted a rash of resignations of top ad- 
ministration officials recently. 

For instance, Joseph M. Dodge resigned as 
Budget Director as of April 15. 

Roger Kyes, Deputy Defense Secretary, 
quit on March 6 to return to his executive 
post with General Motors. 

John F. Kane, special assistant to See- 
retary of the Army Stevens, quit on March 5, 

‘These are not all. There were several 
others—enough to make us wonder why 
President Eisenhower seems unable to hold 
his administrative forces Intact. 
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We'll readily concede that in most cases 
good reason was given for quitting. But we 
also point out that this thing of accepting a 
position in Washington, remaining for a 
relatively short period of time, and then 
returning to private busines is an annoying 
trend. 

Can it be that governmental service is 
worth while only insofar as it enhances one’s 
standing in the business world? Or is it 
that we cannot retain able men in public 
service because they must, in the words of 
Adlai Stevenson, “run the risk of being 
branded as ‘subversive,’ ‘undesirable,’ as 
‘security risks’?" 

Whatever the answers, it certainly Is ap- 
parent that the climate in Washington no 
longer agrees with many who hitched a ride 
there during the great Democratic exodus of 
1952. 


The Arab States: Syria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, the third in a series of 
eight articies on the Arab States, is de- 
serving of our colleagues’ attention. It 
appeared in the March 29, 1954, edition 
of Congress Weekly, official publication 
of the American Jewish Congress. 

THE Aras STATES: SYRIA 
(By Sh. Yin'am) 

The state of Syria was created only after 
the First World War, following the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish-Ottoman empire; dur- 
ing the four centuries of Ottoman rule Syria 
had never formed an administrative or po- 
litical unit. The creation and existence, the 
shape and fate of that new Syrian State 
were a disputed issue and à cause of pro- 
tracted conflict from the very moment the 
Turkish forces evacuated, and the Allied 
forces entered, its territory in 1917-18. 

In their wartime agreements with the 
Hashemite Sherifs of Mecca, leading to the 
participation in the war of Arab units from 
the Arabian desert (not from Syria or any 
other Arab country outside the Arabian 
peninsula) the British had promised the 
creation of an independent Arab State, under 
the Sherifs of Mecca, to include most of 
what today is Syria. At the same time, sec- 
ret Anglo-French wartime agreements had 
provided (a) for the establishment of @ 
<iirect French administration or tutelage 
over the constal area “west of the Damascus 
and Aleppo Provinces,” i. e., the Lebanon; 
and (b) for the constitution of a French 
zone of influence over the independent 
Arab area referred to above (as well as over 
northern Iraq—a clause that was to cause 
much headache to the British and finally to 
be abrogated). 

When Allied forces entered Damascus in 
September 1918, they included an Arab con- 
tingent under Prince Faisal, the son of Hus- 
sein, Sherif of Mecca, with whom the British 
had signed their wartime agreement. Syrian 
nationalists rallied to him, and an Arab ad- 
ministration was set up provisionally under 
Allied military supervision. These nation- 
alists (it is disputed to what degree Prince 
Falsal went along with their extreme de- 
mands) rejected the notion that their in- 
dependent state should be under French in- 
fluence; moreover, they claimed the coastal 
territory, the Lebanon, as well as the whole 
of Palestine (including Transjordan) as be- 
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longing to the Syrian-Arab state to be set 
up. 

While the Allied powers confirmed the 
French mandate over what is now Syria and 
Lebanon, an Arab National Conference in 
1920 proclaimed Faisal as King of (Greater) 
Syria, including the Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Trans jordan. (The fact that this happened 
under de facto British military caused the 
friction between the British and the French 
in the Near East that was to persist and to 
bedevil near-eastern politics to the very end, 
1. e., to the final withdrawal of French po- 
litical influence from the area in 1945-46.) 
A clash between the French forces and the 
Syrian Arabs was inevitable; it ended in 
April 1920 with the defeat of the Arabs and 
the expulsion of Faisal from Damascus. He 
fled to British-held Transjordan and was 
later, in 1921, given the throne of Iraq, oc- 
cupied now by his grandson, Faisal II. 

The Syrian national movement was en- 
gaged, therefore, from its very first steps in 
a twofold struggle. In addition to its strug- 
gle for political independence and against 
the French mandate, similar to that of Egyp- 
tian and Iraqi nationalists against the Brit- 
ish, It never recognized the frontiers of Syria 
as shaped by the French mandate and by 
Anglo-French agreements, but strove for the 
creation of a greater Syria that was to in- 
clude Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan. 
The French have never ceased to belleve— 
and strong evidence supports that belief— 
that British interests and policies tended to 
encourage that Arab struggle against France, 
and more particularly, the idea of greater 
Syria. That idea remained linked with the 
aspirations of the Hashemite dynasty ruling 
in Iraq and Transjordan; it was especially 
the late King Abdullah, of Transjordan, who 
never ceased to scheme for the realization 
of a greater Syria with himself as king. 
While this Hashemite-Jordanian version of 
the greater Syria scheme died with King Ab- 
dullah’s assassination in 1951, a Syrian ver- 
sion of the same idea, envisaging the poli- 
ticians and officers of Damascus rather than 
the Hashemite princes as the dominating 
force in the new union, is always at the 
back of the mind of every Syrian statesman. 

During the first years of their rule, in the 
1920's, the French divided the territory under 
their mandate into several semiseparate 
units; Lebanon; the states of Damascus 
and Aleppo; the autonomous regions of Alex- 
andretta (in the northwest. populated by 
Turks and Arabs), Latakia (south of Alex- 
andretta, populated by the religious-na- 
tional minority of the Alawites) and the 
Mountain ot the Druzes (Jebel ad-Druz, in 
the southeast, populated by the religious- 
national Druze minority). The national 
movement fought against this division of 
Syria. They succeeded partly: the states of 
Damascus and Aleppo were soon united to 
form the Republic of Syria, and the Alawite 
and Druze regions were, after protracted 
struggles, fully incorporated in that repub- 
lic, with their partial autonomy and special 
minority privileges abrogated. The Province 
of Alexandretta, however, was ceded—after 
years of gradual concessions to Turkey and 
a final plebiscite—to Turkey in 1939. But 
no independent Syrian Government has ever 
recognized that cession; the demand for 
the return of Alexandretta (now regarded 
by Turkey as finally and irrevocably Turk- 
ish, and called Hatay) is being raised from 
time to time, and this fact has bedevilled 
Turko-Syrian relations ever since. 

The Lebanon's separate independence, too, 
has crystallized into an irrevocable fact, 
Although Syrian extremists might harbor 
designs on the Lebanon, that country's inde- 
pendence has been guaranteed even by the 
Arab League and any Syrian attempt to tam- 
per with it would be a major act of aggression 
both against an allied state and a jealously 
guarded status quo. Needless to say, the 
meighboring countries of Transjordan and 
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Palestine—now the Kingdom of Jordan (in- 
corporating the Arab part of Palestine) and 
Israel—have also crystallized into political 
entities by themselves, no longer open to 
Syrian schemes for unification. 

It should be noted, however, that antag- 
onism to Israel, shared by Syria on general 
grounds of Arab nationalism, is further 
stressed, in the Syrian case, by this tradition 
of the Syrian political mind, according to 
which Palestine should have been part of 
the Greater Syrian State. Syria's participsa- 
tlon in the Arab struggle against the emer- 
gence of Israel was therefore active and 
enthusiastic. 

The volunteer armies that led the first 
stage of that struggle, in the first 4 months 
of 1948, were based on Syrian territory, facil- 
ities, personnel and training, and Syria's 
official military resources were fully mobil- 
ized in May 1948 for the invasion of Israel. 
Despite the armistice concluded in 1949, hos- 
tility to Israel and talk of the future war of 
revenge are, of all the Arab countries, most 
rife in Syria where they are kept alive by 
deliberate attempts on the part of the gov- 
ernment to focus public attention on this 
problem of foreign policy and prestige rather 
than on Syrla's internal troubles. 

As to its geographical limits, the Syrian 
state settled down to considerably less than 
was envisaged by the founders of its national 
movement in 1918-19. Even in its present 
boundaries, Syria is one of the less nomo- 
geneous Arab States. Of its 3 million in- 
habitants, about one-third are members of 
minority groups: 300,000 Alawites, 200,000 
Kurds, 75,000 Druzes, 400,000 Christians (in- 
cluding 100,000 Armenians), etc. Some of 
these minorities are concentrated in compact 
blocs in certain areas—a fact that makes 
them more conscious of their separate na- 
tional-religious identity and less amenable 
to complete assimilation and absorption 
within the Arab-Muslim minority, 

Syria‘’s Jewish population, concentrated 
mainly in Aleppo and Damascus, had been 
dwindling for decades (in Aleppo, for in- 
stance, there were an estimated 35,000 Jews 
in 1910, 17,000 in 1940, 11,000 In 1947; in 
Damascus—11,000 in 1943, 2.500 in 1947)» 
The Jewish community of about 25,000 still 
existing when the Arab-Israel war began in 
1948, has in the meantime been almost liqui- 
dated: no more than 2,500 to 3,000 Jews are 
estimated to live in Syria today, While of- 
ficlally the Government of Syria distin- 
guishes between Israel and Zionists—the 
enemy—on the one hand, and the loyal 
Syrian citizens of the Jewish faith, on the 
other hand, Syria's Jews seem to live under 
considerable pressure and conditions ap- 
proaching persecution. 

The Syrian Natiotialists’ struggle for inde- 
pendence was close to success in 1936, when 
a French government drafted a treaty pro- 
viding (similar to the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930 and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936) 
for Syrian independence and a Franco-Syriau 
alliance granting military privileges to 
France. This treaty, however, was never 
ratified by France's changing governments 
and was soon overshadowed by growing dan- 
gers of world war. In 1941, British and Free 
French forces liberated Syria from Vichy- 
French domination, and the Free French 
leaders proclaimed the abolition of the man- 
date and the independence of Syria—a treaty 
to be signed to determine Franco-Syrian re- 
lations, In 1943, elections were held and 
the government passed into the hands of the 
Nationalists, who immediately abolished all 
clauses in the Syrian Constitution granting 
special privileges to France. They made it 
clear that they regarded their independence 
as complete and unconditional and that they 
were unwilling to sign any treaty that would 
grant privileges or military rights to France. 
Over the question of such a treaty, and espe- 
cially the maintenance of French troops in 
Syria, there developed in 1945 the last 
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Franco-Syrian crisis; it was resolved, after 
British intervention in Syria's favor, by the 
complete evacuation of Syria. 

While Syria thus attained independence 
later than Iraq and Egypt, its independence 
is, thanks to British support against France, 
not restricted by any treaty granting West- 
ern Powers privileges or the right to 
Maintain military establishments. Although 
several cabinet crises developed in Syria over 
some leaders’ wishes to join Western alli- 
ances (and also to strengthen relations with 
Iraq—wishes often interpreted as aiming at 
ultimate union with that country under its 
Hashemite kings), Syria maintains, in gen- 
eral, a strictly neutralist attitude in world 
affairs. Her aversion against any link with 
the great powers goes so far that Syria is 
today the only near eastern country that 
Tejects the United States technical aid under 
the point 4 program. 

The Syrian people, however, did not enjoy 
the blessings of that complete independence 
Won in 1943-45. Within 2 or 3 years, the 
Nationalist politicians under President Shu- 
kri Quwwatli were discredited as corrupt 
and their regime as maladministration. Af- 
ter 2 years of constant crises, a military coup 
d'etat, led by Col. Husni Za‘im in March 
1949, put an end to the parliamentary- 
Nationalist regime and established a military 
dictatorship. Zuim was overthrown and 
Killed in August 1949, by a rival officers’ 
Junta, which reestablished, under its own 
fupervision., a parliamentary regime under 
a new constitution and a different group of 
politicians. This officers’ junta was over- 
thrown, in turn, by a new group of army 
©fiicers led by Col. Adib Shishakly, in Decem- 
ber 1949. Colonel Shishakly tried for 2 years 
to cooperate with the parliamentary leaders 
and parties, while himself remaining in the 
background; new crises caused him, bow- 
ever, to abolish the parliamentary regime 
in November 1951 and to assume full dicta- 
torial powers. 

Shishakly’s dictatorial regime held out the 
Promise of far-reaching agrarian and social 
Teforms. During the more than 4 years of 
Shishakly's rule, however, very few actual 
Measures in this direction were taken. His 
regime was fully occupied maintaining its 
Power, abolishing and outlawing the old 
Parties, and purging the army of potential 
nuclei of rival officers’ juntas. A never- 
ending series of uprisings—actuasl or ficti- 
tlous—followed by continual purges, punc- 
tuated Shishakly’s 4-year rule. In spite of 
that, Shishakly saw fit to reintroduce, in the 
Summer and fall of 1953, the appearances of 
u constitutional and parliamentary regime. 
He had a new constitution drafted and en- 
dorsed by a plebiscite, with himself as presl- 
dent, in July 1953; elections for a new parlia- 
ment were held in October, resulting in a 
Chamber consisting entirely of supporters of 
Shishakly (almost all completely new faces 
in Syrian public life). Political parties and 
Civil freedoms, however, did not renppear, 
and Syria remained in fact a military dicta- 
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In February 1954, Shishakly was swept out 
Of power by a new coup d’etat, Syria’s fifth 
(not counting the unsuccessful ones), engi- 
neered by a rival group of officers in alliance 
With the old, ousted politicians. Shishakly 
himself escaped to Saudi Arabia, his parlia- 
Ment was dissolved, and his constitution 
abolished. Hashem Atassi, whom Shishakly 

ousted as president in 1951, was rein- 
Stated, and a clvillan- coalition government 
Saoned Elections are planned for April-May 

54, 

The new government bears strong resem- 
blance to the political makeup of Sami Hin- 
Dawi's rule which lasted 4 months during 
August- December 1949. The new regime 
May well bring about certain changes in 
Syrla's foreign policies, too—a greater pro- 
Iraqui attitude, for instance. It is not clear 
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thus far whether the officers’ corps has really 
withdrawn to the barracks and left the potit- 
ical scene to the parliamentarians, as an- 
nounced, or what exactly is the character 
and composition of Syria's new military 
rulers. It is obvious, however, that Syria has 
not yet attained political stability and that 
further convulsions and upheavals may be 
expected. 8 


American Guild of Organists Approves 
Music Center in Nation's Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
church and synagogue are the major 
expressions of our national life that set 
our Nation apart from the atheistic com- 
munism and the totalitarian forces of 
the world. 

The New York Times of April 12 re- 
porting on the results of a recent world- 
wide survey concludes that “man’s faith 
in God does not, on the whole, appear 
to have suffered any crippling blow in 
the last two decades as a result of the 
horrors of war, the discoveries of science, 
the encroachments of materialism or the 
political and ideological conflicts of the 
current era.” 

Church and synagogue leaders agree, 
according to the Times, that organized 
religion in the United States has never 
been healthier. They base their esti- 
mates of the spiritual situation on five 
major factors: 

Fifty-nine percent of the Nation's pop- 
ulation claims a religious affiliation—the 
highest proportion ever reported. 

Other conclusions: A record year in 
church and synagogue construction is in 
prospect for 1954. Seminaries are, for 
the most part, operating at full capacity. 
All of the large religious bodies are in 
sound financial position. A growing in- 
terest on the part of laymen in religious 
instruction and the day-to-day work of 
church and synagogue. 

Reliable estimates place the number 
of Protestants in the United States at 
54,229,963; Roman Catholics at 30,425,- 
015, and Jews at 5 million—a record 
total. 

This is an immensely heartening pic- 
ture in one of the most difficult periods 
our Nation has ever faced, and one of 
great good cheer at this Easter season. 

One of our country’s greatest cultural 
organizations is the American Guild of 
Organists whose 14,000 members consist 
largely of organists and choir leaders in 
our churches. Music under the skilled 
direction of members of the American 
Guild of Organists has played a major 
role in the growth of our church mem- 
bership and in making possible the kind 
of report which the Times has made. 
The purpose of this nonprofit educa- 
tional institution is the development of 
high standards in organ and choral mu- 
sic in our churches and elsewhere. This 
it has done admirably. 
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A number of my colleagues and I have 
sponsored in this Congress similar or re- 
lated bills to establish a national arts 
program. My own bill, H. R. 7185, rec- 
ognizes the important contribution 
which, and I quote the language of my 
bill, “the choirs and other art groups 
of the churches and synagogues” are 
making to the cultural and artistic side 
of our lives. 

It is my considered belief that a na- 
tional arts program should be concerned 
not only with the arts but with the 
artist—the living artist. When the con- 
cern is with art alone, there is a very 
strong tendency to be interested only in 
what is conventionally accepted as art. 
This generally means in practice con- 
cern with the art of the past. It has 
been estimated that American museums 
devote from 75 to 80 percent or more of 
their funds to the art of other countries 
and earlier centuries. The great art tra- 
ditions of the Renaissance and the great 
churches of the Middle Ages were not 
built in that way. They were created by 
thousands of artists who were given an 
opportunity to work, by the church, by 
the government, and by private citizens, 
by patrons who believed in a living art. 

The Washington Evening Star of Oc- 
tober 31, 1953, reported on an interview 
with the Reverend Lowell P. Beveridge, 
assistant rector of St. Alban’s Church in 
Washington, D.C. The Reverend Low- 
ell Beveridge believes, as I do, that music 
should be built into the whole program 
of Christian education. He said: 

I keep saying to my students that we as 
a Nation are musically illiterate. We spend 
a lot of money on music, but it is not a 
part of us. If one fraction of the money, 
time, and energy were spent on teaching 
people the rudiments of singing, it would be 
a tremendous thing for our churches. The 
thing that produced Bach was a culture in 
which music was built into the very fabric of 
education. Of course, Bach was a genius; 
but he also was a natural consequence of 
that culture. 


The churches cannot produce a supe- 
rior culture alone. My fine-arts bill 
would assist them by extending the help 
of the Federal Government to them and 
to other institutions to the end that the 
fine arts would be built into the fabric 
of our education. I am proud and hap- 
py to have the support of the American 
Guild of Organists in the building of a 
great cathedral of music in the Nation’s 
Capital. A letter which I have just re- 
ceived from President S. Lewis Elmer, 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
speaks for itself. The text of the letter 
follows: 

AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 
New York, N. F., April 12, 1954. 
The Honorable CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: The proposal to create a 
great music center in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Capital of our country, is a 
project which appeals strongly to millions 
of our citizens, a constantly increasing num- 
ber of whom enjoy and appreciate music 
which is an important factor in binding all 
our people more closely together. 

The American Guild of Organists, a non- 
profit educational institution, chartered in 
1896 by the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, has a mem- 
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bership of 14,000 In every State, Hawat, 
Alaska, and the Canal Zone, and has for its 
purpose the development of high standards 
in organ snd choral music. 

May we recommend that as an important 
part of the musical equipment of the pro- 
posed music center, there be included a truly 
magniñcent organ, comparable to the finest 
instruments in similar auditoriums in Bu- 
rope and Great Britain. 

The American Guild of Organists is a mem- 
ber of the National Music Council, and wishes 
to be included in the national organizations, 
which have indicated interest in the pro- 
posed music center. 

Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 
S. Lewis ELMER, 
National President, 


“Let Our Friends Get This Straight, the 
Time Will Soon Come, if Indeed It Has 
Not Already Arrived, To Inform Amer- 
ica That the Presence of American 
Military Personnel in These Islands Is 
Intolerable if Our Policies No Longer 
March Together,” Says Britain’s Aneu- 
rin Bevan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of Members of Congress an 
article appearing in the April 9, 1954, 
issue of the London Daily Mirror under 
the byline of former British Minister of 
Labor Aneurin Bevan. 


With Secretary of States Dulles con- 
fronted by hecklers bearing signs urging 
him to go home upon his arrival in Lon- 
don this week, and with abundant evi- 
dence that representatives of the British 
Government will drive the hardest pos- 
sible deal for any possible support given 
to the United States at the forthcoming 
Geneva meeting, I feel the following 
article should be given the widest pos- 
sible reading: 

(By the Right Honorable Aneurin Bevan) 

The hydrogen-bomb diplomacy of the 
United States ls moving with reckless speed. 
No one on this side appears to be able to 
check it. 

Its latest. phase is an attempt to involve 
Britain in the Indochinese war. American 
spokesmen have sald that war can be pre- 
vented by telling nations how far they can 
go in safety. 

“If,” they say, “a nation ts toying with the 
idea of committing an act of aggression it is 
wise to let it know that aggression will be 
met by the fuli force of collective resistance. 
Samar iy will think again and probably not 
8 ** 


SOME SENSE 

There is some sense In that. At any rate 
it has the merit of clarity, 

But the same reasoning must be applied in 
our relations with the United States. We 
should let her know in the clearest possible 
terms that we are not prepared to be dragged 
into military action in Indochina. 

It would be an act of the purest friendship 
to tell her so at once. It would be the re- 
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verse of friendliness to allow her to believe 
that military intervention might be sup- 
ported by the British people. 

Our people are aware that this war might 
never have started—or at least it might have 
ended long ago—if France had adopted the 
same policy in Indochina that we employed 
in India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, 

When will colonial empires learn the les- 
son of the world we live in? 

If self-government is denied to a people 
clamoring for it, then the fight for inde- 
pendence will grow into a revolutionary 
struggle. 

PROGRESSIVE 

Democratic and semisocialist constitutions 
are now taking root in many parts of south- 
east Asia because Britain readily, and Hol- 
land less readily, conceded such claims to 
independence. 

Communism was held back, not by threat 
of military action, but by the adoption of 
wise and progressive policies. 

France was too weak and unself-confident 
at home to make wise concessions abroad, 
and a hundred thousand Frenchmen have 
paid the price for it. She is further off from 
victory now than she was at the start of the 
fighting. 

It is not enough to say that she would 
have defeated her rebels if they had not 
been helped by China. There are at least 
two answers to that, ? 

One is that even so she would have held 
off independence only for a decade. 

The other is that it is as reasonable for 
China to help a friend struggling on her 
doorstep as it was for France to send troops 
across the Atlantic to help the United States 
win her freedom from Great Britain, 

SAME TERMS 


There were Tories in Britain then who 
described the behavior of France in much 
the same terms that are now being applied 
to China, 

It does not seem to be realized that the 
people of Indochina would have remained 
independent of Chinese assistance if France 
had conceded their right to govern them- 
selves. 

France and the United States between them 
drove the Indochinese into the arms of revo- 
lutionary China. Now they bitterly com- 
plain of the situation they themselves cre- 
ated, 

A THREAT 

So we are being asked to help them pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire. 

The American foreign secretary put the 
issue as he sees it in the following way: 

“The imposition on southeast Asia of the 
political system of Communist Russia and 
its Chinese Communist ally, by whatever 
means, would be a grave threat to the whole 
free community. The United States feels 
that that possibility should not be passively 
accepted but should be met by united ac- 
tion.” 

If we accept this, the third and this time 
the last World War would be upon us. 

Until now the policy of the United States 
has been expressed in more limited terms. 

They have told China that if she sends 
troops into Indochina they will regard it as 
an act of aggression. This puts China at a 
serious disadvantage. 

SUPPORT 

The United States has been pouring money, 
materials, and technical assistance into In- 
dochina, In these, the United States of 
America is overwhelmingly rich. China on 
the other hand is rich only in men. 

Apparently it is aggression to send men, 
but not aggression to send material aid. It 
is possible to defend this distinction techni- 
cally, but not morally, 

Now, however, Mr. Dulles carries the Issue 
far beyond this point. He asks us to join 
with the United States of America in defeat- 
ing the spread of communism in southeast 
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Asia by whatever means it seeks to establish 
itself. 

It la not aggression we are now asked to 
resist but communism as such, And com- 
munism, apparently, is whatever the United 
States of America likes to think it is, 

PERILOUS 


Here, indeed, is ideological war trembling 
perilously on the edge of open general war. 
And we are asked to join in it wherever It 
takes us. 

It is necessary to say with all the emphasis 
at our command that this attitude of the 
United States Government is the greatest 
menace to peace we are now able to see in 
the world. 

It seeks to commit us to policies that must 
lead directly to war. 

American bases were not established in 
Britain in order to form part of a holy cru- 
sade against communism, They were per- 
mitted because we thought, rightly or wrong* 
ly, that they were necessary to deter Russia 
from invading Western Europe and to help 
meet that situation should it occur. 

Once, during the Korean war, Mr. Attlee 
flew to Washington on & most momentous 
mission. He went to tell President Truman 
that we could not agree to carrying the war, 
by atom bomb or otherwise, into the Chinese 
mainland. 

The time will soon come if, indeed, it has 
not already arrived to inform America that 
the presence of American military personnel 
in these islands is intolerable lf our policies 
no longer march together, 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include this excellent letter 
of support for the passage of House Con- 
current Resolution No. 58. Written bY 
Dr. Omelan Antonovych, chairman of 
the Ukrainian Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., this letter sets forth many 
convincing reasons for the early consid- 
eration of this important resolution by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. It was 
passed unanimously by the subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Frances Botton, and its full pas- 
sage by the House is well justified bY 
conditions within the Soviet Union and 
our relations to this entity of nations. 

THE UKRAINIAN ASSOCIATION 
or WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Arlington, Va., April 10, 1954. 
The Honorable MICHAEL A. FPRIGHAN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. FeicHan: In behalf of the 
Ukrainian Association of Washington, D, C., I 
wish to take this opportunity to express our 
great appreciation for your efforts as a lead- 
ing supporter of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, favoring the extension of diplomati¢ 
relations with the republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. We are of the opinion that the 
passage of this resolution would play an ex- 
tremely important role in the psychological 
warfare efforts of the Western World directed 
against Soviet communism, 

I also wish to express at this time some 
thoughts which, in our bellef, might be help- 
ful in your further efforts toward the adop- 
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tion of Resolution 58. For your consideration 
we present the following salient points: 

1. The Soviet rulers have always attempted 
and are still attempting to prove that the 
Western World (including the United States) 
has only colonial designs upon Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. In support of this thesis they 
constantly reiterate that Western powers 
come to Ukraine only to take over the land 
and enslave the people e. g., the German oc- 
cupation of 1918; the hostile attitude of the 
Allies toward the newly formed Ukrainian 
Government in 1918-19 (incidentally this 
attitude on the part of the Allies was instru- 
mental in pushing the reawakening masses 
right into the arms of bolshevism); the oc- 
cupation of Ukraine by Germany during the 
Second World War. 

Soviet propaganda continually reminds the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian people, who have 
experienced German occupation on two oc- 
casions, that the threat of such an occupa- 
tion still exists. This time, however, accord- 
ing to Soviet propaganda, the threat ema- 
nates directly from the United States or some 
other power specifically delegated to do that 
job on behalf of the United States. The 
Soviets are able to instill fear in certain seg- 
ments of the population by these threats of 
imminent disaster inasmuch as the people, 
being completely isolated from the West, are 
unable to make fine distinctions between the 
nations of the West all of whom are dubbed 
by the Kremlin masters as “capitalistic 
im ve 

In order to overcome such fears and sus- 
picions on the part of the people of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, more than mere words is 
now required. The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with these two nations will 
provide the best means of proving to their 
peoples that the United States has no hostile 
designs but, on the contrary, is willing to ac- 
cept them as worthy of recognition by the 
leading power of the democratic world. 

2. Soviet propaganda contrasts conditions 
in the “enslaved capitalist world” with those 
within their own union which they claim 
to be composed of separate and sovereign 
nations all of which have equal rights (in- 
cluding the right of secession under article 
17 of the Constitution of the U. S. S. R.). 
Soviet propaganda claims that under their 
system there are no backward peoples or 
nations, They are especially diligent in em- 
phasizing the importance of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia as nations which have made most 
significant progress under Soviet conditions 
(the fervent repetition of this theme is 
probably dictated by the continued leanings 
of the peoples of these two nations toward 
the West and democracy). This motive was 
an integral part of Beria's epeech at the 
19th party congress in October 1952 wherein 
he expressed the political and economic im- 
portance of Ukraine. The course then ini- 
tiated has not been changed by the Kremlin 
and continues to the present day, to wit: 

(a) L. H. Melnikov was removed from the 
position of secretary of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine (a position of virtual dic- 
tator of Ukraine) in June 1953 for his policy 
of russification. 

(b) The celebration of the 300th annl- 
versary of the Pereyaslav Treaty has as its 
objective proving to the people of Ukraine 
that the only unhampered path for their 
Tull development lies in union with Russia, 
In this connection the Ukrainians are now 
in 1954 being spuriously offered a coequal 
place with the Russians in sharing the might 
and power of the Soviet Union. 

(e) The recent Kremlin move of ceding 
the Crimea to the Ukrainian S. 8. R. is un- 
doubtediy intended to prove the good faith 
of the Soviet masters toward Ukraine. 

Such powerful moves and arguments, ad- 
vanced by the Kremlin in order to keep 
Ukraine satisfied and thus separated from 
the West, require immediate and powerful 
counteraction on the part of the West and 
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the United States in particular. No more 
powerful argument could be forthcoming 
than acceptance of Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia into the comity of nations. By such 
an act the West would discontinue its treat- 
ment of them as second-rate vassals of 
Russia. Full recognition with an exchange 
of envoys is the only possible answer to this 
acute problem. 

3. Any possible allegation that the ex- 
change of envoys between the United States 
and Ukraine and Byelorussia could be in- 
terpreted as a desire to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the U. S. 8. R. is not only 
absurd, but clearly contrary to accepted 
rules of international law. Leaving aside 
the purely incidental fact that it is Russia's 
system which is based on interference in the 
affairs of other nations through the Com- 
intern, Cominform, and by other devious 
methods, it is a fact that the United States 
have already granted Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia de jure recognition by voting affirma- 
tively for their admission to membership in 
the United Nations in 1945. 

Again, in conclusion, we would like to ex- 
press Our appreciation for your efforts in be- 
half of the Ukrainian nation which we believe 
can, if given the opportunity, play a much 
more important role in the anti-Communist 
struggle. 

Sincerely yours, 
OMELAN ANTONOVYCH, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Association 
of Washington, D. C. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
very much that when the final vote is 
taken tomorrow on the amendment now 
pending, which would provide for an 
increase in the appropriation of agricul- 
tural research, that the amendment will 
be adopted and approved. This amend- 
ment is compatible with the views of the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
farm leaders, and farmers throughout 
the Nation. It is also supported by 
those who are responsible for conduct- 
ing the much-needed research and dem- 
onstrations on both the production and 
utilization of agricultural commodities 
and all related research and services. 
Those in charge of the program in the 
State of North Carolina have done and 
are doing a magnificent and very worth- 
while job, and, as I have heretofore 
pointed out, North Carolina has more 
than matched all Federal appropriations 
for agricultural research and education 
and is now anxious to embark on an ex- 
panding program. 

The fact that some States are not 
ready, able, and willing to go forward 
with an expanded program certainly 
should not prevent an expansion of the 
programs in the States which are now 
well prepared and eager to carry on and 
to expand these great activities of Gov- 
ernment. 

Someone said in the debate yesterday 
that many States were not prepared to 
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expand programs or to profitably spend 
additional funds. The question was 
asked how would the additional funds be 
spent. I take great pleasure in advising 
Members of this House concerning the 
agricultural research program in the 
State of North Carolina. 

We have numerous experiment sta- 
tions engaged in various types of essen- 
tial agricultural research, all dealing 
with vital problems of agriculture. Six- 
teen branch experiment stations are lo- 
cated in strategic parts of our great 
State. In some of these stations, exten- 
sive study is made of a single commod- 
ity, such as tobacco, peanuts, peaches, 
apples, and so forth, while others deal 
with a combination of commodities, such 
as small grains, field crops, cotton, dairy 
cattle, and beef cattle, and forage crops, 
which are the principal commodities 
studied in one station, while a combina- 
tion of vegetables, bulbs, flowers, and 
small fruits are studied at another. Still 
another station combines the study of 
beef cattle, sheep, burley tobacco, and 
forage crops. 

Federal grant appropriations to the 
State experiment stations are, I under- 
stand, apportioned by a formula which 
takes into account rural and farm popu- 
lation. For each additional $1 million 
appropriated as a grant to the States for 
agricultural research, my own State of 
North Carolina would receive $31,120 di- 
rectly for use on projects selected by the 
experiment station. In addition, the 
State would participate actively in the 
regional research program, undertaking 
a reasonable share of responsibility for 
projects of regional significance selected 
jointly by the experiment stations of the 
southern region and financed in part by 
the 25 percent grant, which I understand 
is reserved to support regional research 
projects. 

While the officials in charge of the pro- 
gram in North Carolina have always at- 
tempted to allocate the available funds 
to insure maximum return in service to 
all the major segments of the State's 
agriculture, they are of the opinion that 
at present the following fields are those 
which need additional strengthening, 
through the medium of additional] funds, 
in the immediate future: 

First. Mechanization and improve- 
ment in the labor efficiency in produc- 
tion, harvesting and curing tobacco. 

Second. Animal diseases and para- 
sites, 

Third. Marketing of farm products, 
with special emphasis on dairy products, 
livestock, poultry, and grain. 

Fourth. Supplemental irrigation, 

Fifth. Home economics. 

Sixth. Soil microbiology. 

Seventh. Ornamental horticulture. 

Eighth. Forage crops production and 
preservation. 

Ninth. Additional support and im- 
provement in field facilities for projects 
in such fields as chemical weed control, 
crop stands, poultry diseases, nematode 
control. control of field crop insects, 
farm management, and management of 
pesticide residues which have been ini- 
tiated under personnel employed on 
“nickels-for-know-how funds.” 

Tenth.. Plant and animal genetics. 
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I urge my colleagues to consider 
very carefully the importance of the 
votes that will be taken in this House 
tomorrow, 


Special Privilege Seekers and Their Pup- 
pets Cause the People Great Loss and 
Suffering 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago, throughout the country there was 
dinned into the ears of the people, the 
political slogan: “Time for a change.” 
Unfortunately, many honest folks yielded 
to the suggestion, and we have had the 
change. What a change. We cannot 
take time to discuss even briefly all the 
harmful effects resulting from that 
change. 

Among those most harmful to the peo- 
ple are the many measures which have 
given to special privilege seekers great 
portions of the people's heritage—that 
is, the natural resources necessary for 
the support of the people. 

During the last administration, a bill 
to limit the Federal Power Commission's 
authority to regulate the price of gas re- 
ceived only two majority in the House, 
and was then vetoed by President Tru- 
man, The same kind of bill, making 
even a worse surrender to the gas inter- 
ests, was passed early during this Con- 
gress. and signed by President Eisen- 
howers The people will surely pay for 
this. In metropolitan Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, 72 percent of the population use 
gas for heating their homes. You may be 
sure that local distributors will find it 
necessary sooner or later to increase the 
retail price of gas in order to meet the 
outrageous charges by those who monop- 
olize the gas fields, 

The worst of all the giveaway laws of 
the present administration is, however, 
the measure which gave to the States 
control of all the tidal oil lands. Mil- 
lions of acres of such oil lands were 
included in the giveaway measures. 

During the last administration I made 
a speech against a bill which would limit 
the Federal Power Commission's author- 
ity to require reasonable rates for the 
purchasers of gas. President Truman 
vetoed the bill. Early in this present 
Congress, two bills of the same general 
kind were passed by Congress and were 
signed by President Eisenhower. One 
of these bills gives away the oil lands, 
and the other takes away from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, real power to 
assure by regulation fair prices to the 
people. We who fought the passage of 
the bills warned that the States would 
let the oil companies have the oil for a 
trifle. Well, what has happened to the 
oil lands handed to the States by this 
administration's giveaway law? 

The State of Florida has leased to the 
Coastal Petroleum Co. oil lands reaching 
from Marko Island to Apalachicola. 
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More than 4 million acres of oil lands 
have been leased to that 1 company, 
which must pay only 1 cent an acre a 
year to the State under the lease. This 
deal will enable the company to accumu- 
late fabulous amounts of wealth repre- 
senting no effort by the company in the 
way of mental or physical labor. A 
desperate effort is also being made to 
have the Government grant to private 
interests, a monopoly of the valuable 
waterpower which belongs to the people, 

Everyone remembers also, I am sure, 
the glowing promise of tax reduction 
which accompanied the wailing slogan: 
“Time for a change.” Now what have 
they done to carry out that promise? 
Well, when the subject came before the 
House recently the administration 
spokesmen proposed a reduction in taxes 
heretofore paid on incomes received as 
dividends. The Democratic members of 
the committee showed that, if individual 
exemptions were increased from $600 to 
$700, it would result in taking 7 million 
people off the income-tax list altogether. 
Those 7 million people would then pay no 
tax at all, and the increase of exemp- 
tions from $600 to $700 would cause 
$2,300,000,000 to remain in the hands of 
the 7 million taxpayers. With this 
$2,300,000,000 the 7 million taxpayers 
could then buy goods which they now 
cannot purchase. That would increase 
the business of the retail merchants. 
The retail merchants could then buy 
more from the producers and manufac- 
turers, and cause the re-employment by 
producers and manufacturers of many 
people who have been out of work. 

This reasonable and fair way of help- 
ing the small-income people was turned 
down by the administration forces in the 
House who were assisted by a few half- 
hearted members of the minority party. 
Now, my friends, there has already been 
pointed out enough to show the great 
harm caused by listening to the cheap 

, slogan: “Time for a change.” 

There was substantially no unemploy- 
ment 2 years ago. Today, however, 
there are 5 million people who are not 
employed and you know what that 
means to the families of these 5 million 
persons. 

To conclude my discussion, let me say 
in all earnestness, that after a lifetime 
study of political science and political 
economy, I am convinced that today our 
people are faced by more powerful forces 
of special privilege than has ever before 
existed in our country, and they have 
received for a mere trifle enormous 
values as a result of the present admin- 
istration’s handing them our natural 
resources. 

Monopoly takes from the people the 
benefits which are their birthrights, and 
denies to millions and millions all but a 
bare existence. 

My friends, great duty's call is loud 
and clear to all who understand the 
cause of the unjust distribution of 
wealth. They must perform their solemn 
duty to use the talent entrusted to them 
by the Master, by opposing in every way 
the special-privilege crowd and the evil 
system which impoverishes millions of 
people and causes untold misery. The 
true law of life, the law of the ever- 
existing perfect government, demands 
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that there be no surrender by the earnest 
supporters of the right to the self-seeking 
special-privilege crowd and their actors. 
There must be no surrender of the God- 
given rights of the people to the special- 
privilege seekers. Those who earnestly 
work to uphold the right will not be 
turned from their duty by any yearning 
desire for either material wealth or 
empty titles. The still small voice will 
guide upholders of right in their earnest 
effort to end forever the unjust and 
cruel system of special privilege which 
has plagued the world throughout 
the ages. 

The duty of every right-thinking per- 
son is well illustrated in the lines from 
the Bridge Builder, which I quote as fol- 
lows: 

An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast, and deep, and wide. 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And bullt a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim, near, 
You ie wasting strength with bullding 
ere; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again must pass this way; 
You have crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at the eventide?“ 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
sald, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fairhaired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good e I am bullding the bridge for 

tm.” 


A Salute to the Frozen-Food Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
acting chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
want to join in commending the frozen 
food industry on this its 25th anniver- 


Sary. 

It was in 1929 that the frozen food 
industry was founded and pioneered by 
Birds Eye. It is interesting to note that 
fishery products have played a most im- 
portant part in the growth of this great 
frozen food industry. 

Until commercial freezing was devel- 
oped, the great sources of the oceans 
were only available to those who lived 
on its coasts. With the exception of 
canned or cured fish, the peoples of the 
inland States rarely had an opportunity 
to enjoy fillets from New England, 
shrimp from the gulf or halibut from 
the Northwest. 

In 1922 the consumption of frozen fish 
and shellfish was about 75 million 
pounds, or two-thirds of a pound per 
capita; last year the total was over 500 
million pounds, over 3 pounds per capita, 
a five-fold increase in just over 30 years. 
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Several years ago one company made 
rather exhaustive analyses of fish pro- 
teins to compare them with various 
Meats preparatory to packing a fish 
babyfood. The results showed fish to be 
on a par with meats in all essential 
amino acids and to rival any foods in 
digestibility. Raw oysters are supposed 
to be the quickest digested of all protein 
foods. It has been traditional that fish 
is a brain food—an old wives tale per- 
haps, but like witch-doctors’ herbs there 
usually turns up some scientific reason 
for such a superstition. Fish not only 
has proteins, but contains fat, minerals 
and vitamins. There are over 49 varie- 
ties of frozen seafood on the market. 
One can have an enormous range of 
choice. He can pay as little as 20 cents 
to well over $1 a pound for the scarcer 
Varieties. In recent years fillets have 
had the play, selling from 20 to 59 
cents a pound and no waste. 

Frozen fishery products are especially 
adapted for every type of cookery, 
whether they are prepared by the famous 
chefs at our leading hotels and restau- 
rants, or by a hurried housewife who 
May be employed during the day and 
must prepare a quick meal with limited 
facilities in her kitchen with precooked 
Products. Frozen fishery products are 
Suitable for a variety of courses; for an 
appetizer—shrimp; for soup—oyster 
Stew; for the main course—salmon steak, 
or a lobster salad, just to cite a few sam- 
ples. In order to provide this variety and 
this increase in quantity there has been 
much ado in the industry. Today there 
are more month-to-month changes than 
in the past 30 years. A fishing boat is 
now a $250,000 unit. It is a factory afloat 
with radar, asdic, loran, fathometer, 
Ship-to-shore telephone and even a few 
of the amenities. Catching is expedited 
by underwater scanning and quality is 
protected by refrigeration. 

Now within a matter of months the 
industry is producing a new product or 
rather an old product in a new dress. 
Fillets are being brought to the house- 
wife in a form more readily used than 
ever before—this refers to fish sticks. 
The fillets are frozen in blocks and then 
cut into uniform pieces shaped like a 
rather large finger of about 1 ounce each. 
They are then breaded and deep-fat 
fried, again frozen in consumer pack- 
ages and are ready for the oven and then 
the table. They can well be called 3-D 
fish. Perhaps 4-D would be a better 
name. Einstein says the fourth dimen- 
sion is time; our fourth dimension can 
be timesaving in the kitchen. 

Fish sticks already cooked are an ideal 
consumer product, but the concept is 
equally good from the institutional point 
of view. Sticks, or larger pieecs of per- 
haps 4 ounces, are cut and breaded and 
packed in 5 or 10 pound packages ready 
for the kitchens of hotels, restaurants, 
and institutions. They are not only 
ready for instant use, but the cost is pre- 
determined for the user, and there is ab- 
Solutely no waste. 

Frozen breaded shrimp is another ex- 
ample of the industry's success in devel- 
oping prepared products, which by sav- 
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ing the housewife preparation time have 
created many new customers for fishery 
products. Frozen tuna pie is another new 
one which appears destined for a big 
future. 

Yes, the fishing industry has shown 
great leadership in the development of 
frozen fishery products and it is justly 
proud of its contribution to the overall 
growth of the entire frozen food in- 
dustry. 

Last evening, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, paid 
tribute to this industry in an address, at 
the Hotel Statler, to those who had as- 
sembled to celebrate its 25th anniversary. 
His remarks reflected the importance of 
frozen foods on the economy of our Na- 
tion, The Secretary said: 

In keeping with the best traditions of this 
Nation's free-enterprise system, the pioneer- 
ing and development of frozén foods by Birds 
Eye in 1929 marked the birth of an entirely 
new American industry. 

Despite the economic turmoil that be- 
clouded horizons at that time, the industry 
took firm root. Since then it has flourished 
with vitality and has contributed immeas- 
urably towards improving the health and 
welfare of United States citizens. 

Its progress is marked with milestones of 
history-making food developments that have 
resulted in making available to the peoples 
of this land vast quantities of nutritious high 
quality quick-frozen foods, including fruits, 
vegetables, fish, poultry, and juices which 
have furthered the advancement of our 
standards of living. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the frozen food industry, to 
invite agriculture and industry, consumers, 
and homemakers, to join me in saluting 
the frozen food industry, which has con- 
tributed so much to our American way of 
life. 


In God We Trust—The 8-Cent Statue of 
Liberty Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Ernest A. Kehr, stamp news editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

The occasion for Mr. Kehr's letter was 
the issuance of the new 8-cent postage 
stamp depicting the Statue of Liberty 
and bearing the words, “In God We 
Trust.” Mr. Kehr's letter thanks me 
for my support in this project. He has 
reference to a bill which I introduced 
last year to provide that the motto “In 
God We Trust” be used as a cancellation 
mark on United States mail. 

The new 8-cent stamp is, of course, a 
step in the direction of proclaiming our 
national belief in these inspirational 
words and it is my hope that the almost 
universally favorable reception of the 
new stamp will point the way to the 
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adoption of the measure I have intro- 
duced. Use of the motto as a cancella- 
tion mark would give it a wider distri- 
bution and bring it more constantly to 
the attention of all our people. 

For his successful advocacy of the 
new stamp, Mr. Kehr has been presented 
with the $100 Christopher award for 
May. Father James Keller, founder and 
director of the Christophers has said 
that this work exemplifies the good 
which individuals can accomplish in the 
spirit of the Christopher movement by 
being mindful of Christ in their daily 
tasks. 

This is a well-deserved award and Mr. 
Kehr has my congratulations, 

‘The letter follows: 

New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, April 8, 1954. 
Lovis RABAUT, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RaBauT: You may recall 
that about a year ago you helped in the 
campaign to get In God We Trust placed 
on United States postage stamps. 

This has come to pass, and as un small 
thank you for your support and coopera- 
tion, I'm sending you this envelope which 
has the stamp postmarked on this day of 
issue. 

Most sincerely, 
ERNEST A. Ken, 
Stamp News Editor, 


Indebtedness of France to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I herewith insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following statement outlin- 
ing the indebtedness of France to the 
United States, as prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress: 

What France owes the United States 
World War I indebted- 

ness (as of July 1, 

1953) : 

Principal $2, 629, 081, 531. 41 

1, 234, 568, 468. 59 

1, 417, 135, 801. 87 


r 5, 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments: 
Principal fundec debts_ 161, 350, 000. 00 
Principal unfunded 
GOD. nen enennnnn 64, 689, 588. 18 
Interest funded debts_ 38, 650, 000. 00 


Interest unfunded 


GBD Aa xcancasenncans 221, 386, 302. 82 
N 486, 075, 891. 00 
Indebtedness ........... 5, 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments —....-...-.. 486, 075, 891. 00 
Balance — 4, 794, 700, 910. 87 
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Lend-lease aid 
(Cumulatively Mar. 11, 1941-Mar. 31, 1951) 
Ordnance and ordnance 


Sn $285, 016,673. 18 
Aircraft and aeronauti- 

cal material =- 342,729,816. 64 
Tanks and other vehicles_. 428, 632, 124. 56 
Vessels and other water- 

177 ewansgemenn 294, 704, 237. 67 
Miscellaneous military 

equipment-_-_--------.-- 651, 920, 447. 84 
Facilities and equipment_. 2, 348, 159. 75 
Agricultural, industrial, 

and other commodities. 1, 106, 518, 741. 82 
Testing and reconditioning 

of defense articles =. 61, 061, 053. 76 
Services and expenses 97, 005, 215. 80 


Noll... 3. 269, 936, 471. 02 
Reverse lend-lease aid 
(as of June 30, 1949): 
Miscellaneous military 
equlpmen ---------< 72, 132, 115. 38 
Facilities and equip- S 
DS E E L S 201,674, 487. 02 


Agricultural, industrial, 
and other commodi- 


6 - 136,959, 069.04 
Testing and recondition- 
ing of defense articles- 4, 988, 920. 92 


Services and expenses 452, 026, 652. 34 


867, 781, 244. 70 
Final assessment of total lend-lease aid 
for period March 11, 1941, through June 30, 
1953 was $2,936,012,000, 
Foreign grants and credits 
(Period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1953) 
Grants: 


American Red Cross $9. 595, 000 
Interim ... =- 311,388,000 
Mutual Security: 
Economic. aae 2. 534, 052, 000 
Military ad 54, 952, 000 
UNRRA oe —.— 3, 061. 000 
Post- UNRR AA Ese 60. 000 
Technical Assistance 34, 000 
Technical assistance 34, 000 
AAS 2. 913. 141. 000 


No repayments requested on grants. 


Net authort- Balance 
Credits rations owing 

Export-Import Bank 

—— $147, 865, 000 $52, 210,000 
Defense materials Bit: 

curement : 3, 342, 000 2, 912,000 

Mutual Security hans 98, 800, 000 95, 609, 000 
Maritime Administration 

(hips)... 8 65, 222, 000 40, 435, 000 

Surplus property.. BES Shea 144. 072, 000 123, 673, 000 

D 456, 101. 000 314. 829, 000 

Recapitulation 


(Status as of July 1, 1953) 
$4, 794, 709, 910. 87 


Lend-lease 2, 986, 012, 000. 00 
Grantee 2. 913. 141, 000. 00 
rer --- 2,052, 754. 000. 00 

TO 12, 746, 616, 910. 87 


Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, once 
again on this historic occasion I want 
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to express my friendship for our neigh- 
bors to the south and to say that our 
alliance in the free world stands out as 
the strongest bulwark against the forces 
of darkness and evil. I also wish to ex- 
press my gratitude and admiration for 
the work of the Reverend Joseph F. 
Thorning, who day by day works inces- 
santly toward cementing the bonds of 
good will between our own United States 
of America and our pan- American 
neighbors. 


Lethal Genocide Convention Destroys 
Individual Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Genocide Convention passed by the 
United Nations is a fine-sounding docu- 
ment, but like other conventions adopted 
by that organization, it has an ulterior 
purpose. 

The dictionary defines genocide as the 
systematic destruction of a racial, politi- 
cal, or cultural group of people. Very 
few people in this world can be found 
who would not be in favor of putting a 
stop to this barbarous practice, but in 
framing this convention the United Na- 


_ tions used this great appeal as an instru- 


ment to shield its real purpose. 

In defining genocide the United Na- 
tions has gone beyond all past under- 
standing of its meaning, and under the 
terms as this organization interprets it, 
if anyone, anywhere, even makes a state- 
ment refiecting upon any group or a 
member of any group which has the 
effect of injuring their feelings, then a 
crime has been committed, and the per- 
sons or persons making the statement 
are ipso facto guilty of the crime of geno- 
cide. Knowing full well that such a law 
could not be enforced in the United 
States, the United Nations has made 
elaborate preparations to implement it. 

First of all, the interpretation of this 
law, and trials conducted under it, are 
not entrusted to the courts of this or any 
other country, but come under the juris- 
diction of a court of its own which the 
United Nations has set up—an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice which has civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, 

For several years now, lawyers have 
been working on the construction of this 
code, and under it a person charged with 
the offense of genocide is tried wherever 
the United Nations may decide. The 
alleged offender can be taken out of this 
country, if here is where he uttered the 
statements that hurt the feeling of some 
group or a member of a group, and sent 
to any country the United Nations deems 
proper, for trial. 


When he is tried—and it may be for 
his life—he does not have the protection 
of the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, but he is subject to the 
United Nations code of law and its con- 
stitution, 
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In order to get around the provisions 
of our Constitution in regard to free 
speech, a free press, and free religion, 
and deny the citizens of this country 
that protection, the Genocide Conven- 
tion and the Covenant of Human Rights 
boldly attempt to redefine these land- 
marks of liberty, and a new definition 
of free speech, a free press, and free 
religion appear. It flatly denies the 
terms of our Constitution which guaran- 
tee these fundamental rights to the peo- 
ple of this country, and sets up condi- 
tions that were not even thought of or 
discussed in our Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The effect of this new definition 
of these three basic rights actually is to 
set aside the provisions of our own 
Constitution. 

Why is it necessary to abrogate our 
own Constitution in any particular if the 
only purpose of the convention is to put 
a stop to the crime of genocide? Does 
any provision of our Constitution favor 
this crime? No, sir; not a single pro- 
vision. 

Why cannot our own courts be trusted 
to handle the crime of genocide? No, 
sir; they cannot be trusted; hence the 
United Nations builds a court of its own, 
in defiance of the protection given by 
United States courts to every person 
charged with crime. 

Every move made by the United Na- 
tions in framing its various conventions 
are of the same character as this geno- 
cide convention. The covenant of hu- 
man rights is another example. It 
sounds well, on the face of it, but im- 
mediately it attacks the Constitution of 
the United States. The very charter of 
the United Nations does the same thing. 
The United Nations is not an organiza- 


‘tion to preserve peace, but a sinister at- 


tempt to form a world government, with 
a house and senate, a judicial system, a 
tax system and a police system. 

UNESCO is another attempt to de- 
stroy the United States. In that agency 
patriotism is attacked, and instead of 
building love of country, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization directly attempts to 
eradicate it. Children are taught that 
reverence for the great men of our past 
tends to build a strong national spirit 
and that conflicts with the United Na- 
tions design to build a strong reverence 
for a world government. 

Nothing the United Nations has yet 
proposed in any field seems willing to ac- 
cept our Constitution and way of life as 
it is and to proceed constitutionally. 
Every move made is a move to abrogate, 
or redefine, or amend our Constitution. 
The purpose behind this drive is to pre- 
pare the United States for entry into a 
world government—and under our Con- 
stitution this cannot be done. The sov- 
ereignty of the United States is squarely 
and firmly based upon the Constitution. 
and unless it can be abrogated our great 
Republic cannot be taken into this spur- 
ious world government, 

Ours is the only Government in the 
world that unqualifiedly exists for the 
people. The people built it. It was done 
by them. It was done for them. Most 
foreign countries have the opposite view- 
There the people exist for the govern- 
ment. How in the world can true, 10; 
Americans believe that a Government 
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like ours could mix with governments of 
opposite views, and present a mongrel 
world government that does not believe 
in our Constitution? 

The avowed purpose of the United Na- 
tions was to bring peace to the world. 
It had a great appeal to all classes, be- 
cause in this country the people do not 
want war. But time has revealed the 
fact that the United Nations is more 
concerned with changing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States than it is with 
world peace. We would need no organ- 
ization of this character to obtain peace 
if it were not for Russia. Russia and 
her satellites are the only ones indulg- 
ing in aggression, yet Russia is a mem- 
ber of the organization which professes 
peace, but is actually spreading war. 
Russia holds a powerful position in the 
United Nations, for the military head of 
that organization has always been a Rus- 
sian citizen, and always will be, for a 
secret agreement made in London be- 
tween Molotov and Alger Hiss provides 
that the Russians should hold that office 
permanently. Russia is recognized by 
this country and maintains a cesspool 
of Communists right here in this great 
Capital City. She can speak her ism 
with impunity. She gets all the privi- 
leges of the United Nations, yet her daily 
action is absolutely against what the 
United Nations was avowedly organized 
for. 

Under the United Nations and under 
the recognition of our Government, Rus- 
sia has a powerful position of advantage 
from which to carry on her cold war and 
cause us to expend ourselves until we 
are resourceless. That is the doctrine 
put forward by Karl Marx, and the Rus- 
sians follow that course not only gladly, 
but thoroughly and consistently. 

Russia’s only hope to overrun the 
United States is to do it by intrigue and 
the spread of communism among our 
own people, and through our recognition 
of her and her position in the United 
Nations this process is going forward, to 
the everlasting satisfaction of the So- 
viets. 

How long it will take the American 
people to rise up in their might and de- 
mand our withdrawal from this com- 
munistic enterprise I do not know. But 
they are becoming more enlightened as 
the days pass. 

Our only fear for the security of the 
future is the fear that our own people 
will fall victims to this Russian world 
propaganda, 


Thailand Sets an Example: Others Should 
Follow Her Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, our hats 
should be tipped to brave little Thailand. 
Though she lives on the borders of the 
Communist menace, she dares to make 
her voice felt. Surely she sets an ex- 
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ample of courage, determination, and 
forthrightness that other nations can 
well follow. Those who live in the 
shadow of the Peiping-Moscow menace 
know full well the terrible consequences 
that follow when the aggression succeeds. 
And yet it takes a stout heart to stand up 
to a bully and tell him that you will re- 
sist his advances if he tries to foist his 
unwanted attention on you.. This Thai- 
land has done. In unmistakable words, 
she has dared to offend the might of the 
Kremlin and the brutal power of Red 
China. Needom-loving people every- 
where will take heart at this display of 
courage. It has been noted in the 
press—and I present it for the Rxcono— 
an editorial from the Washington Star 
of Sunday, April 11, 1954: 


THAILAND'S EXAMPLE 


Thalland has set a fine example of reso- 
luteness in unqualifiedly announcing its 
readiness to join in arrangements for a united 
front against Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia, Should Indochina fall, this 
little country—which is very rich in courage 
as well as in rice, natural rubber, and tin 
concentrates—would be next in line for Red 
conquest directed by the Peiping-Moscow 
axis. But it does not propose to resign it- 
self to that threat with a passive or do- 
nothing policy. Instead, it agrees with our 
own Government’s view—as advocated by 
Secretary of State Dulles—that there should 
be concerted defensive action by all the na- 
tions principally concerned. 

Actually, of course, as the first of these 
count: to respond affirmatively to the 
Dulles proposal, Thailand has not done any- 
thing particularly surprising. It has merely 
acted in keeping with its stouthedrted na- 
tional character—a character that has ex- 
pressed itself throughout the postwar years 
in policies firmly dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of its independence against the 
Peiping-Moscow menace. Thus, besides hav- 
ing sent troops and planes to fight under 
the U. N. command in Korea, and besides 
having voted forthrightly In the General 
Assembly to brand the Chinese Communists 
as aggressors, it has been among the first 
and strictest of all free lands in banning 
trade with them. And now, with typical 
firmness, it has made clear its resolve to do 
its full share in any united effort to stop 
the Red tide from further advances in 
Asia—a stand that should help to stiffen 
the spines of waverets elsewhere in the non- 
Soviet world, 


Research Results in Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as the House is today consider- 
ing the agricultural appropriation bill, I 
believe it very appropriate that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s speech given at a 
dinner in honor of the 25th anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the frozen 
food industry, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on April 13, 1954, be included in 
the Recorp. Secretary Benson’s speech 
very ably portrays the great need for 
funds for continuation of research in 
order that we might find additional mar- 
kets for our agricultural products. 
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The speech follows: 
RESEARCH RESULTS IN PROGRESS 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson at a dinner in honor of the 
25th anniversary celebration of the found- 
ing of the Frozen Food Industry, Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 13, 1954) 
The story of frozen foods couldn't have 

happened anywhere but in America. The 

same spirit and ingenuity which conquered 

a wilderness tn our pioneer days have pushed 

back the frontiers of scientific research, cre- 

ating a new and thriving frozen food in- 
dustry. 

In the short space of 25 years, this rapidly 
expanding enterprise has grown from a sin- 
gle plant to a booming industry which in- 
cludes 1,400 processors and 235,000 retail 
outlets doing $1.2 billion worth of business 
in 1953. 

What began as an idea in one man's mind 
is today a nationwide operation which has 
created thousands of new jobs and is a part 
of the dally living of more than three-fourths 
of our 162 million people. 

This did not just happen. It required 
vision. It took plenty of hard work, risk, 
capital, and research. Perhaps more than 
anything else, it demanded confidence in our 
future—a genuine belief in what has been 
called the Great American Dream, 

I wonder if even Clarence Birdseye, the 
father of frozen foods, could have foreseen 
the development of this great industry as it 
exists today. 

One hundred and fifty thousand new jobs 
which sprang from a single idea, 

The creation of new industries and the 
expansion of others to process, package, 
transport, store, display, and merchandise 
the more than 4 billion pounds of frozen 
foods which will move into consumption 
during 1954. 

The elimination of waste and the saving of 
the millions of woman-hours in the kitchens 
of America which these nutritious, ready- 
to-cook foods have made possible. 

By far the most spectacular achievements 
of this new industry have been in the field 
of agriculture. Quick-frozen citrus juices 
have revolutionized the marketing of 
oranges, New varieties of peas and other 
vegetables especially adapted to the quick- 
freezing process have been developed. The 
broiler industry has mushroomed, with more 
than 300 million pounds of quick-frozen 
poultry now sold each year. Foods which 
were considered rare delicacies only a few 
years ago are almost commonplace today. 

The seasonal market for so many perish- 
able commodities has given way to year- 
around markets for products in essentially 
fresh form. The regional product has be- 
come available nationally. These factors 
have given real stability to prices of so many 
highly perishable foods which traditionally 
sold for a song when the markets were glut- 
ted at harvest time. 

I am proud of the role which the United 
States Department of Agriculture has played 
in the field of research in helping to make 
possible the phenomenal growth of the 
frozen-food industry. As early as 1904 and 
1905, scientists in the Department were con- 
ducting experiments with frozen fruits. Our 
first published bulletin on this subject was 
dated 1907. 

Through the years such problems as those 
of packaging and better preservation of 
frozen foods were under continuous study by 
scientists of the Department. Four regional 
research laboratories were set up during the 
mid-thirties. The 


foods as a major activity. 

It was here that we began the develop- 
ment of the now widely used dip-coating 
method for protectively packaging frozen 
food. 

Processing, transportation, distribution, 
and storage of frozen foods were the sub- 
jects of further studies by Department scien- 
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tists, working in close cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of the frozen food industry. 
This pooling of resources by Government and 
industry is the finest tradition of American 
research. The effectiveness of this team- 
work is demonstrated in the great forward 
progress of the frozen food industry during 
the last quarter of a century. 

Perhaps our outstanding achievement 
came in 1944 when the basic process for 
commercial production of frozen concen- 
trated orange Juice was developed at Winter 
Haven, Fla., as a result of cooperative re- 
search by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Florida Citrus Commission. Industrial 
engineers designed suitable processing equip- 
ment and a great industry was born. 

During the 1946 season, a quarter of a 
million gallons of frozen concentrated 
orange juice were The 1953-54 
pack is estimated at 61 million gallons. 

Today more than one-fourth of the fami- 
lies in our Nation use orange juice concen- 
trates—a product unknown just a decade 
ago. The same processes which brought 
about this development are now being ap- 
plied to other crops—grapefruit, lemons, 
pineapples, grapes, apples, and tomatoes. 

I am thoroughly convinced that most of 
agriculture's present problems can be met 
through increased research and education 
and improved marketing methods. In line 
with that, we have requested additional 
funds to carry forward the Department's 
activities in these fields during the next 
fiscal year. The very fact that industry is 
spending some 62 billion a year on research 
and development indicates the importance of 
this type of work. 

Today our regional laboratories are work- 
ing in cooperation with industry on several 
projects which hold great possibilities for 
farmers, for processors, and for consumers. 
Powdered fruit and vegetable juices are 
among the items which may play an im- 
portant part in tomorrow's food business. 

Encouraging has been made in 

g fruits and vegetables in solid 
form through dehydrofreezing and dehydro- 
canning. In these processes the product is 
partially dried, prior to canning or freezing. 
Fruits and vegetables processed in this way 
can be quickly reconstituted for table use 
by immersion in water. 

Other experiments with eggs and pota- 
toes indicate that economical and effective 
methods of processing may soon end the 
seasonal gluts and shortages which have 
subjected these two important products to 
such wide price fluctuations. 

Today the greatest possibilities and also 
the most urgent need for research and im- 
proved marketing methods are in connection 
with the processing and distribution of 
dairy products. I need not remind you that 
your Government today owns some 13 bil- 
lion pounds of butter, cheese and dried milk, 
acquired at a cost of approximately 6500 
million, If the American people were drink- 
ing as much milk as they were a few years 
ago there would be no surplus of dairy 

ucts. Even then, consumption would 
not be high enough to meet the full dietary 
needs of our people. 

Good, wholesome milk is one of the great 
food bargains of today. At the same time, I 
realize that the present system of distribu- 
tion is costly and often wasteful. The price 
spread between the dairy barn and the con- 
sumer’'s kitchen is too great to encourage 
consumption of milk on the scale that is re- 
quired for the well-being of our people. 
This condition is a challenge to the scien- 
tists and industries of America. It is one 
which they will meet. 

Today we are seeking improved methods 
of converting whole milk into a stable, pal- 
atable form. Good, nutritious whole milk 
concentrates or powder could well do for 
the dairy industry what frozen concentrates 
have done for the orange grower. 
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A few moments ago I mentioned the Great 
American Dream. 

Let's do a little dreaming now. When I 
was born, in 1899, the automobile had just 
been invented. Did anyone—except a few 
dreamers—believe it would transform our 
lives, our industry, our standard of living, the 
very face of the countryside? 

The airplane had yet to get itself success- 
fully off the ground under its own power in 
1899. Did anyone—except a few dreamers— 
believe such a machine in a single lifetime 
could lift us to such great new heights of 
success and give us such power to broaden 
our lives? 

The men and women who pioneered the 
automobile, the aviation and—yes—the 
frozen food industries were not inflexible in 
their thoughts. There's one thing I don't 
believe in freezing. That's the minds and 
imaginations of human beings. 

In recent days we've been deeply disturbed 
with the news of the H-bomb. We were 
likewise disturbed with the news of the atom 
bomb. But just last week in the Department 
of Agriculture we had an exhibit showing 
the peaceful applications of atomic energy 
to agriculture. If atomic energy can help us 
speed up our knowledge of plant breeding, of 
fertilizer application, why can't it do much 
more? Can't we make the desert bloom 
through irrigation? By desalting seawater 
and transporting it by cheap atomic power 
to coastal cities, we can then retain for agri- 
cultiral purposes the inland waters those 
cities now require, Won't that merely pro- 
duce more surpluses, you ask? Not neces- 
sarily. Why not new plants, new products 
to add to our standard of living—just as the 
rubber tree and the soybean have done? 
Aren't frozen foods new products? Plastics? 
Automobiles? Airplanes? 

Let's not be reactionary. The reaction- 
aries are those with inflexible minds who al- 
ways want the status quo. They are opposed 
to freedom to progress. 

It was the desire for freedom that estab- 
lished this Nation. It was the freedom to 
dream, to think, to take action without gov- 
ernment interference that gave us our pres- 
ent standard of living. But we haven't gone 
nearly far enough. And much of the world 
lags behind us. 

Let's not freeze our dreams. 

I am convinced that your great, expanding 
industry in the years ahead will continue to 
dream and to do. 

I congratulate you on your achievements 
and wish you Godspeed for the future. 


Our American Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFPSON. Mr. Speaker, F in- 
sert herewith in the Appendix of the 
Record an excellent address by Hon. 
Robert Murray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, which was 
delivered by him on March 25, 1954, at 
New Orleans. It deals with an impor- 
tant subject, our American merchant 
marine: 

It is a real privilege to take part in this 
fifth annual session of Tulane’s Institute 
2 Foreign Transportation and Port Opera- 

ons. 

Studying the program for this year's pro- 
ceedings, I was much impressed by its scope 
and the practical, down-to-earth approach 
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which the institute has adopted, I know, 
too, from the caliber of your speakers that 
the subject matter under discussion will be 
handied authoritatively and constructively. 

The broad objective of this institute ap- 
peals very strongly to me. I agree that the 
advancement of our maritime commerce de- 
pends to a large degree on improved traris- 
portation performance. The two are insepa- 
rable. I can also assure you that the De- 
partment of Commerce places a high priority 
on the initiative and efforts of private man- 
agement in achieving better performance. 

Actually, there is a three-way responsi- 
bility and duty involved in safeguarding the 
future of our merchant marine and shipping 
industry. Government, private manage- 
ment, and labor must join forces if we are 
to provide the ships, the skills, and the ship- 
building facilities that are required for the 
commercial and defense needs of our Nation, 

Today the American merchant fleet and 
shipyards are beset with a number of dif- 
cult problems. They can be solved, but not 
without diligent, cooperative effort. Our 
maritime difficulties can be traced ‘primarily 
to the dislocations growing out of World 
War II and the inevitable adjustments to 
more normal—or at least cold-war—commer- 
cial pursuits. 

Principal among the problems facing the 
privately owned merchant feet are the high 
operating costs of United States-flag vessels 
compared with foreign competitors, the de- 
cline in traffic, especially United States for- 
eign-aid shipments, and the approaching 
block obsolescence of most of the operating 
fleet. These problems are directly related to 
the lack of orders for new ships in American 
shipyards. It is only through a financially 
sound merchant marine that an assured de- 
mand for new ships will develop. 

Whether or not the American merchant 
marine can maintain its place in world com- 
petition depends to a great extent on the 
efforts of management and labor themselves. 
It must be realized that while the Govern- 
ment can aid the merchant marine, it can- 
not take the place of industry's own efforts, 
Management and labor can work together to 
assist the industry in increasing efficiency 
of vessel and port operations. They also can 
obtain better utilization of Jabor by reducing 
overtime labor costs and unproductive labor 
to the lowest possible levels. 

Without question our national security re- 
quires a certain minimum of shipbuilding 
activity at all times. Otherwise the ship- 
yard facilities and special skills will be insuf- 
ficient to expand adequately in case of an 
emergency. 

During the past year no orders were placed 
in United States shipyards for large ocean- 
going merchant ships of any types. A steady 
fiow of new ships from the Nation's ship- 
yards, built to meet the demands of a pri- 
vately owned merchant marine is essential 
to a stable shipbuilding industry. 

A program is being designed to help the 
maritime industry reach this goal. That is 
a primary reason why the Department of 
Commerce now proposes to ask Congress for 
substantial funds to aid private industry in 
the construction of new vessels, 

Let me chart at least a portion of the 
new course on which we propose to embark. 
It is aimed at three danger spota in the mari- 
time picture. The first source of danger 
I have already mentioned—the threatened 
slack period in the construction of large 
oceangoing merchant ships, 

A member of the Maritime Board is going 
to address your Friday banquet session. 
Consequently, I will deal only very briefly 
with the means by which the Department 
of Commerce, through its Maritime Admin- 
istration, proposes to meet the immediate 
problems of merchant shipbuilding. 

Our first proposal calls for the construc- 
tion of four combination vessels planned 
by Grace Lines and Moore-McCormack Lines, 
as required by currently effective operating 
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daiferential subsidy contracts. Request for 
funds is limited to the estimated costs of 
the construction subsidy and nationai-de- 
fense features. We expect these operators 
to finance the cost of the vessels, over and 
above the subsidy and cost of national- 
cefense features, through their own resources 
or by borrowing from private sources, with 
tue posslbllity of the mortgages being guar- 
anteed by the Government. 

If accepted and carried through, this pro- 
posal will add 4 new ships of modern design 
to cur merchant marine, replacing passenger- 
cargo vessels that are more than 20 years 
old. 

This upgrades our merchant fleet and offers 
a significant contribution to the national 
defense. 

Another phase of the current proposals 
has to do with our reserve fleet. The 10- 
knot speed of these 1,500 World War II 
Liberty ships raises a serious question about 
their actual defense value under present 
wartime potentials. These ships did a mag- 
nificent job in World War I and they served 
well in the Korean campaign. 

But each passing year underscores the 
growing liability inherent in outmoded ves- 
sel design and propulsion systems. Today 
these slow ships comprise about 75 percent 
of the United States defense stockpile of 
shipping. The military potential of these 
ships decreases steadily with growing obso- 
lescence, 

Our next proposal seeks to deal with this 
dilemma: It would request funds to permit 
the conversion of four Liberty ships in the 
reserve ficet which would provide the basis 
for developing a full-scale war program in 
harmony with the mobilization workloads 
planned for the shipbuilding and repairing 
industry under war conditions. 

The proposed conversion would add a 25- 
foot bow extension for greater speed and 
install experimental repowering. One ship 
would be equipped with a steam turbine. an- 
other with a geared diesel, a third with a 
diesel-electric drive. Consideration is also 
being given to equipping a fourth vessel with 
a revolutionary powerplant as yet untried in 
an American ship—the gas turbine. The 
proposed powerplants are to furnish about 
6.000 shaft-horsepower and thus drive these 
experimental ships at a minimum of 15 knots 
sea speed. 

There is another important phase of the 
conversion program, In 1950 a survey of 
United States ocean shipping by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology pointed 
out that the greatest potential shipping re- 
serve for use in time of emergency lay in 
reducing the time required to load and un- 
load ships in port. Despite its importance, 
only limited sums have gone into research on 
this problem. . 

To fill this gap we now plan to install and 
test the most modern developments in cargo- 
handling gear on these four experimental 
ships. 

If these experimental efforts on the part of 
the Government to increase cargo-handling 
efficiency prove out, maximum beneficial 
effects would be realized only if such inno- 
vations were put into widespread operation 
through the cooperative efforts of labor and 
management, 

Our third proposal is a tanker trade-in 
program designed to encourage the construc- 
tion of new, modern tanker tonnage and 
piace good used tankers in the reserve fleet. 
Here again the program rests primarily upon 
defense needs. Recent studies of petroleum 
requirements for the United States arid the 
free world indicate that one of the most 
serious risks to the national security under 
extreme emergency would stem from a pro- 
spective shortage of tankers. 

These studies also conclude that since 
there is no reasonable likelihood that normal 
commercial activity will be able to provide 
the tanker tonnage necessary in the initial 
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phases of full mobilization, the Government 
should take the initiative in the creation 
and maintenance of a reserve of usable tank- 
ers to serve military and essential civilian 
needs in any future crisis. 

A bill passed by the Senate in July 1953 
and a companion bill now on the House Cal- 
endar provide for creating a tanker reserve 
and promoting the construction of tankers in 
line with commercial and national defense 
needs. Both bills seek the fullest possible 
use of private resources and would commit 
Government funds only to acquire reserve 
tankers and assure special defense features 
in new replacement tankers. 

In essence, the present proposal of the 
Department of Commerce, based on the as- 
sumption of favorable action by the Congress, 
would permit Government purchase of 40 
tankers at least 10 years of age. These trade- 
ins would be contingent upon the purchase 
by private owners of 20 large, high-speed 
tankers incorporating national defense 
features. 

In addition to the trade-and-build pro- 
gram, the Secretary of the Navy has requested 
Congress to permit the Navy to enter into 
time charters with private operators for 20 
new tankers to be constructed privately after 
congressional approval is granted. 

Por a year now we have been analyzing 
the whole maritime problem, working closely 
with people who have a large stake in the 
shipping business. Because of the impor- 
tance of the merchant marine to our do- 
mestic economy and national defense, it is 
important that any steps taken be based on 
a full knowledge of the facts. With that in 
mind, and with the full cooperation of the 
Department of Defense, we have concluded a 
study of the maritime situation, which we 
are now reviewing with other agencies. 

The report is divided into five principal 
sections and you will see that it is a pretty 
thorough study. 

The first section deals with the number 
and types of merchant ships in the fleet and 
compares what we have with what we need 
for commerce and national defense. Both 
the active and reserve fleets have been in- 
cluded and the national defense aspects of 
our requirements were worked out in co- 
operation with the Department of Defense. 

This is the first time in consideration of 
the merchant-marine problems that the De- 
partment has been provided with definitive 
information indicating the fleet and shipyard 
requirements of military planning. 

The second section discusses our shipyards 
and shipbuilding activities needed under 
emergency conditions and during peacetime. 
The number of ships which should be built 
to maintain a peacetime nucleus of ship- 
yard facilities has been studied. These 
needs, in turn, were correlated with the new 
ship requirements of the active merchant 
fleet. 


Obviously in addition to ships and ship- 
yards we must have men to build and operate 
them. So, in the third section, looking 
beyond the impersonal facilities we examined 
the manpower needs of our merchant fleet 
and shipyards. The critical problem in this 
area is the maintenance of sufficient skilled 
persons to permit adequate expansion of the 
labor force in case of national emergency. 


The fourth section of the report gave care- 
ful consideration to current problems facing 
the maritime industry. The financial con- 
dition of the industry was examined, includ- 
ing questions of industry earnings, net worth 
and capital structure. Other problems which 
were given close attention were the cost dis- 
advantages of United States operators in the 
overseas trades, fluctuations in overseas traf- 
fic, intensity of foreign competition, extent 
of shipping aids provided by foreign govern- 
ments to their own fleets, and finally, the 
problems of block obsolescence and vessel 
replacement, 
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The last sectlon is the really important 
part of the report because here all the previ- 
ous considerations have been balanced 
against each other in analyzing the effec- 
tiveness of present policies and shipping 
aids, and providing guidance for sound poli- 
cies in the future. This, of course, embraces 
analysis of construction and operating sub- 
sidies, tax benefits and their ramifications, 
mortgage aid and insurance, trade-in allow- 
ances, and United States cargo preference 
provisions, such as the 50-50 requirements 
of foreign-aid legislation. 

These efforts of the Department could pro- 
vide the foundation for the necessary co- 
Operation on the part of Government, pri- 
vate industry, and labor to launch an overall 
program designed to bulld merchant ships 
and maintain a maritime Industry adequate 
for the commercial and defense needs of our 
Nation. This problem is big enough, com- 
plex enough, and serious enough that it.de- 
mands and requires the best efforts of all of 
us. Nothing less ls good enough. 


Postage Stamp Reflects Spiritual Char- 
acter of National Traditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Sunday Star of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 11, 1954, entitled “A 
Religious Stamp.“ 

This editorial deals with the recent is- 
suance by the Post Office Department of 
a new 8-cent stamp depicting the Statue 
of Liberty and inscribed with the words 
“In God We Trust.” As the editorial 
points out, the new stamp “is definitely 
an expression of the Whole American 
people.” It voices the devotion of the 
American people to religion and freedom 
and is symbolic of the spiritual values 
that are an integral part of our way of 
life and system of government. Placed 
on mail to be sent abroad, it will help to 
dispel the materialistic concept of the 
peoples of the world concerning our 
country’s motives and purposes in this 
period of international tension and mis- 
understanding. 

The Post Office Department is to be 
complimented on the issuance of this 
stamp and I hope it witnesses the adop- 
tion of a policy with regard to new issues 
which will make our postage stamps true 
symbols of the history and traditions of 
our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

A RELIGIOUS STAMP 

The 8-cent red, white, and blue Statue of 
Liberty stamp released on Friday will serve 
to bring the postal paper of the United States 
in line ideologically with its currency and 
coins, It certainly is as reasonbale to in- 
scribe a stamp with the motto “In God We 
Trust” as it is to so inscribe the coins with 
which that stamp is purchased at a post of- 
fice window. Critics who have objected to 
any stamp reflecting the Nation's spiritual 
character have been at variance with the 
country's history. Americans were pledged 
to both religion and freedom long before 
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their “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people” was established as such. 

If the Post Office Department ever has been 
at fault in ordering the designs and in- 
ecriptions of stamps, it has been in neglect- 
ing the ideology of the entire United States 
in fayor of postal adhesives of little or no 
particular meaning. Some issues have had 
no national significance whatever, others 
have been limited to very small geographic 
areas or to minority social or political groups. 
The new 8-cent stamp is definitely an ex- 
pression of the whole American people. It 
is intended te carry mail abroad and to speak 
of our national goals and purposes in world- 
wide terms. Serving this dual objective, it 
will be, as Postmaster General Summerfield 
has said, “an ambassador of good will.” 


The Defense Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting close to the time when we will 
consider the Defense Department 
budget. This is an especially appro- 
priate time to consider what use the 
services make of the money the Congress 
gives them, and how effective their man- 
agement is. 


The best testimony is always impartial 
testimony, and in this case the testimony 
of a Defense Department official must 
certainly be impartial between the three 
services. Because the Air Force budget 
caused a great deal of discussion last 
year, this is a good time to ask what the 
Air Force did with the money appro- 
priated—and to ask what the Air Force 
is likely to do with the funds that will 
be appropriated this year. Secretary 
Wilson has praised the Air Force for 
achieving increased effectiveness and 
economy in manpower and materiel at 
the same time. Mr. Roger Kyes, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, has sup- 
ported Secretary Wilson's praise with 
some specific examples of how we are 
getting more air power—air power as a 
deterrent to aggression, for defense, and 
for massive retaliation if such a stroke 
must be made. 


Speaking before the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit on problems of adequate defense 
and a balanced budget, Mr. Kyes singled 
out the Air Force for praise in words that 
deserve wide circulation. Last year, in 
calendar year 1953, production for the 
United States Air Force and for delivery 
to Allied air forces reached a peak in 
numbers of aircraft. During this year, 
1954, the heavier bombers that always 
take longer to produce are coming into 
Mass production. Aircraft production 
will remain at or near the 1954 rate until 
well into calendar year 1955. Then, 
during 1956, the initial equipping of the 
137-wing Air Force will be practically 
completed and thereafier production 
will level off at the rate needed to sus- 
tain this force and keep it modern. 
But the story of how this success has 
aa achieved, was well told by Mr. 

es, 
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With the consent of my colleagues, 
I wish to extend my remarks and insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Kyes’ Detroit speech 
of December 4, 1953, as follows: 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the men in the Air Force for their 
outstanding accomplishment this year. 
Under the leadership of Secretary Talbott 
and General Twining, they have made tre- 
mendous strides toward improving the or- 
ganization of the Air Force and its effec- 
tiveness. They approached the problem with 
great courage and determination. I would 
like to quote a statement given to me by 
the Air Force, which I am sure you will be 
pleased to hear: 

“We can now see our way clear to provide 
115 wings instead of 110 wings in 1954, and 
the 120 wings by 1955 instead of 115. We 
have also opened the way to giving the 
Nation even more airpower as we push this 
program into 1956 and beyond.” X 

To help you quickly get-the significance 
of this statement, let me explain. 

In the hearings before the Congress last 
spring, the Air Force thought they could 
get only 110 wings in 1954. In the light of 
experience, we now know they coupled, suf- 
ficient appropriation with their own splen- 
did effort and are going to get 115 wings in 
1954. 

While they have been doing this outstand- 
ing job, they have succeeded in more effec- 
tively utilizing their personnel. They have 
been determined to cut out unnecessary 
activities, such as éxcessive alr police, ex- 
cessive bands, and support and overhead 
personnel. In fact, they are doing so well 
that they will be able to man 120 wings with 
90,000 fewer people than their original esti- 
mate. That, my friends, is a constructive 
effort. 

Let me give you one example of how this is 
being accomplished. 

In Great Britain, it cost $6,000 a year to 
keep an American airman on a job that a 
British civilian could do for much less money. 
At the Burtonwood Air Base in England, ap- 
proximately $11 million is being saved for 
the United States by the utilization of Brit- 
ish civilian personnel. Similar savings are 
being accomplished in other countries. 

The implementation of the entire Air 
Force plan with respect to personne! will save 
$112 million, which can be applied to build- 
ing a stronger Air Force. This is a good ex- 
ample of more combat capability for the dol- 
lars spent. 

The Air Force has been making great prog- 
Tess In other fields as well. It is in the proc- 
ess of developing a better systems control for 
its materiel. As a result of an investigation 
of procurement practices, the Air Force 
found that less than 3 percent of the total 
number of items require 60 to 70 percent of 
the funds being spent for spare parts. It is 
estimated that the new system will result in 
a reduction of requirements of more than 
$100 million. 

The Air Force has also adopted a new pro- 
cedure for computing the projected require- 
ments for spare engines. This new procedure 
is patterned after the methods used by life- 
insurance companies in predicting life ex- 
pectancies. For example; in one engine pro- 
gram alone, careful review of requirements 
in the light of better knowledge of the life 
of the engine has permitted an adjustment 
of the program which shows a saving in the 
neighborhood of $100 million. 

By adopting commercial maintenance 
practices, the estimated savings by the Air 
Force this year will be $23,400,000. 

By adopting the same practices for vehicle 
maintenance, 64 million will be saved. 

By improving packaging, it is estimated 
that the Air Force will save $9.3 million. 

Through better transportation methods 
which are being worked out by the Air Force, 
it voter Ne that $9 million a year will be 
Bay 
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A Program of Effective Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered at Chicago, III., Friday. 
April 9, 1954, by the Most R verend Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of Chi- 
cago, and founder and international] di- 
rector general of the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I would like to talk about a subject we hear 
a lot of these days—anticommunism. Note 
that I said anticommunism. I think it is 
necessary that we give a little thought to 
just what form anticommunism should take 
at this point in America's history. 

That all decent Americans are against com- 
munism, I should think, would go without 
saying. That we are opposed to commu- 
nism, both as individuals and as a Nation— 
and why—hardly needs an explanation. I 
know that I could stand here and tell you 
what you already know. I could tell you that 
communism is morally evil because it is mili- 
tantly, viciously, one might even say diaboll- 
cally set against God and man. I could tell 
you communism deprives men and women of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
I could detail the bloody history of commu- 
nism as it operates in every land where it has 
taken hold. I could repeat the etory of Com- 
munist treason in the United States. I could 
outline the well known attempts of the Com- 
munists to infiltrate into our great national 
institutions. In a word, I could match the 
oratory so famillar to all of us. Or, I could 
try to. 

But what purpose would be served in going 
over all that we know to be so bitterly true? 
The problem is no longer one of alerting peo- 
ple to the danger of communism. We are all 
aware of that danger. The problem we are 
facing is what do we do about it. The un- 
solved problem, in other words, is what con- 
stitutes effective anticommunism? More 
than that, what kind of anticommunism 18 
moral? What kind of anticommunism 1 
proper in a freedom-loving country like ours? 
‘The three go together, in my mind. If anti- 
communism is immoral], it is not efective. 
You cannot effectively fight immorality with 
more immorality. If anticommunism fouts 
the principles of democracy and freedom, it 
is not in the long run effective. You cannot 
effectively fight tyranny with tyranny, And 
if anticommunism is not effective, it is 50 
much sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

It is not enough to say that someone 18 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel’s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom~ 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel's 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisest 
anti-Communists of recent history was ® 
man named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti-Com- 
munist; he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And inevitably: 
Herr Hitler was a dismal failure as an anti- 
Communist. Half of his own Germany now 
lives under communism and half of Europe 
lives in Communist slavery. Would this be 
true, I wonder, if Hitler had been mor 
anti-Communist? If Hitler had fought Com- 
munist tyranny with democratic 
the world we live in—I am persuaded—would 
be quite different today. And I venture to 
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Say there would be less, not more, commu- 
nism in it than there is, 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
Say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as liy- 
ing in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. 
We are still free, and we will remain free; 
let's have no doubts about that. But it 
seems to me that now, while we are free, is 
the time to cry out against the phony anti- 
communism that mocks our way of life, flouts 
Our traditions and democratic procedures 
and our sense of fair play, feeds on the meat 
of suspicion, and grows great on the dissen- 
sion among Americans which it cynically 
creates and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of 
headlines. 

How much more.of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
Proud Americans, with values of our own? 
It we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent-until- 
proved-gullty. I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends, I am referring to 
Our trust in our basic institutions—then we 
will be left with our anticommunism but 
very little else. 

An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don't matter but only ends; an America 
which has lost faith in the integrity of the 
Government, the Army, the schools, the 
Churches, the labor unions, press, and, most 
of all, an America whose citizens have lost 
faith in each other; such an America would 
not need to bother about being anti-Com- 
munist; it would have nothing to lose. Such 
an America would have nothing to recom- 
mend it to freedom-loving men, nothing 
At all, not even the shining image of its 
victorious junior Senator from Wisconsin, 

In my view we have been victims in the 
last few years of a kind of shell game. We 
have been treated like country rubes to be 
taken in by a city slicker from Appleton, 
“Now you see it, now you don't“; the 
Government is full. of Communists: we 
are all in mortal danger. We hear there 
are 205—now we hear 81—now the voice 
Says 57 card-carrying Communists in the 
State Department, We hear that Gen- 
eral Marshall is a traitor, a leader of a 
black conspiracy that dwarfs every other 
conspiracy in history. This charge is nev- 
er proved, and now a few years later, in a 
recent book, has been gently explained away 
as an exaggeration by the carnival man's in- 
tellectual shills, Who cares about the good 
name of the venerable general who has given 
& lifetime of service to his country? The 
game must go on. The Army is “soft on 
communism’; another heroic general is told 
that he is not fit to wear the uniform. Hub- 
bub, commotion, everybody suspecting ev- 
erybody else. Our colleges are called hot- 
beds of subversion, A headline? Then a 
Communist is found decoding secret mes- 
sages (only she doesn’t decode messages, 
and she isn’t a Communist). Excitement 
galore there is; but precious few results as 
Communists, supposed Communists, phan- 
tom traitors, and innocent people are alike 
pursued from headline to headline, from 
edition to edition. 

What kind of a spectacle are we becoming 
anyway? What has happened to our sense of 
balance, our sanity—our sense of humor, 
you might say? If we Americans could stand 
off in space and look at this foolishness—the 
mad, merry search for the spotlight that has 
been going on for the past 2 or 3 years in the 
name of anticommunism, I think our native 
sense of humor, our ability to laugh at our- 
selves, to recognize that we had been taken 
in would save us, lf nothing else. 

Anticommunism is a serious business. It 
is not a game to be played so publicity mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to teil me that the masters of 
the Kremlin Inspired this burlesque to dis- 
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tract us from our real dangers and keep us 
from taking effective anti-Communist meas- 
ures, I'd have half a mind to believe him. 

I can’t imagine what would please the 
Kremlin more than to turn America into a 
frantic, hysteria-ridden place, full of sus- 
picion of an American for an American. If 
the Kremlin masters wanted to weaken us— 
and they do—I suppose that they would be 
delighted to see Americans lose confidence in 
the integrity of their political leaders, lose 
confidence in the stability of their Army, sus- 
pect clergymen and teachers. I imagine they 
would delight in seeing us lose faith in our 
constitutional privileges, in seeing us ape 
their courtroom procedures and hound inno- 
cent little Government clerks who are blown 
up to be important spies and saboteurs as 
long as it is good for a front-page story. Con- 
gressional committees have done good work, 
are doing good work, and will do more. But 
when they are cynically used to trap head- 
lines rather than spies, they mock them- 
selves—and they mock us, too, 

Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individuals involved— 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, was 
truly injured? Or is it to be accounted as 
nothing that an honorable soldier is be- 
rated as a traitor to his duty and his coun- 
try? Aside from such evils as this, there is 
the fundamental problem that these she- 
nanigans distract us from our real problems, 
including the problem of communism. They 
distract us from pursuing a truly effective 
program of anticommunism. Are we any saf- 
er, for instance, because General Marshall was 
branded as a traitor? No, we aren't. But we 
are a little less honorable. We have taken 
what a devoted public servant gave us and 
offered him abuse and calumny as our grati- 
tude in his years of retirement, Are we any 
safer because the line between a liberal or a 
nonconformist and a Communist or sub- 
versive is hopelessly blurred? I doubt it. 
Are we any safer because nonconformity has 
been practically identified with treason? I 
think not. 

Do we have anything leas to fear because 
people have been bullied by the chairman of 
an investigating committee and his council. 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for 
ourselves and our children because the mo- 
rale of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political 
controversy has sunk to a new low of name- 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we 
any more to be feared by the Communists 
because of all the hundreds of head- 
lines the Senator from Wisconsin has piled 
up? I don't believe so, Just what has been 
accomplished? I wonder, The large-type 
charges almost always peter out to a back- 
page item after they have served their pur- 
pose; to gain a headline. But by then, our 
man on horseback is charging off in another 
direction—tomorrow Is another day, another 
edition, there is need for another headline, 

This kind of ridiculous goings-on is seri- 
ously described as anticommunism, If you 
will pardon a very lowbrow comment, I say 
“phooey”. America today is faced with a 
world challenge—military, political, social, 
religious, the protection of its Own institu- 
tions from subversion within and aggression 
from without. It's about time we start tak- 
ing that challenge seriously and drop the 
cops-and-robbers game that has been going 
on, 

In my book if a man Is truly anti-Com- 
munist, he is concerned with meeting the 
challenge of communism on every level. He 
is interested first of all, in seeing to it 
that conditions here and abroad are such 
that they don't provide a fertile breeding 
ground for communism, He is interested in 
such matter as seeing to it that people get 
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enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children in dignity. His scope 
is broad. He is interested in measures to 
share the wealth of “have” nations with the 
have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers that separate people—na- 
tional barirers, religious barriers, class bar- 
riers. He is interested in making a better 
place of his own little corner of the world 
and of doing all he can to see that others 
are not in want. I judge an anti-Commu- 
nist—the real thing, not the cops-and-rob- 
bers version—by how well he does these 
things. If he happens to be a legislator, I 
look at this record. I see how he voted on 
measures, to make freedom a reality and not 
merely an aspiration in the lives of his own 
fellow citizens and of the poor of the world, 
By this standard, a number of famous anti- 
Communists, I'm sorry to say, simply don't 
measure up. 

Communism is a military problem. I judge 
an anti-Communist according to his record 
of supporting military measures taken to 
hold back the Communist forces. I Judge 
him according to how much he helped the 
Army do its work and not according to how 
much harm he did to Army morale—how 
many generals he has insulted. 

On the question of internal subversion, 
I judge an anti-Communist according to 
how well he does the very difficult job of 
seeking out subversives, clearly identifying 
them and removing them from critical post- 
tions. I take it that a genuine anti-Commu- 
nist ls one who despises the court methods of 
the Communists, I take it he hates the 
Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who, above all, be- 
lleves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face of 
great temptations to lose one's temper and 
to lose one’s faith in the methods of free- 
men. I judge an anti-Communist by how 
well he fulfilis all these responsibilities in 
a difficult, delicate job, 

In a word, on this score I judge an anti- 
Communist according to how well he suc- 
ceeds in doing what he is supposed to be 
doing—not according to how many head- 
lines he makes. I judge him according to 
how well he clarifies the difference between 
treason and nonconformity—not according 
to how well he blurs the distinction, I judge 
him according to how many innocent people 
he has helped prove innocent and how many 
guilty people he has proved guilty. Ido not 
admire him as an anti-Communist according 
to how many guilty and innocent both leave 
his courtroom without his having made clear 
and convincing Just what their status is but 
only fogging the issues and the reputation 
of innocent and guilty alike. 

As you can see, I take a pretty dim view 
of some noisy anti-Communists—one in par- 
ticular, the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
I do not take a dim view of them because 
they are anti-Communists, but because they 
are such pitifully ineffective anti-Commu- 
nists. I hate to see anticommunism identi- 
fied with this kind of playing for the grand- 
stand. 

Now I want to make clear that what I have 
said is my personal opinion. Iam not speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church, but only for 
myself, a citizen. Other Catholics may take 
a more kindly view of the public career of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin and of 
the effect he is having on the Nation. That 
certainly is their privilege, as it is my privi- 
lege to speak as I have. Other Catholics may 
agree or disagree with the Judgment I have 
reached. On political matters such as these, 
a Catholic’s statement—even a bishop’s— 
bears no more authority than whatever he 
can bring to it as a citizen and public figure. 
I know that there are many in my church who 
do not agree with me on this, So be it. 
Time will tell which of us is right. 
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But although the church takes no 3 
and will not, on such a matter of public 
controversy, the church does take a position 
on lies, calumny, the absence of charity, and 
calculated deceit. These things are wrong— 
even if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are morally evil 
and to call them good or to act as if they 
were permissible under certain circumstances 
is itself a monstrous perversion of morality. 
They are not justified by any cause—least of 
all by the cause of anticommunism, which 
should unite rather than divide all of us in 
these difficult times. 


Indebtedness of Italy to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am herewith inserting into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an itemized report on 
the indebtedness of Italy to the United 
States, prepared for me by the Library 
of Congress: 

What Italy owes the United States 
World War I indebtedness 
(as of July 1, 1953): 


Principal lt! $1, 618. 400, 000. 00 
Due and unpald 386, 500, 000. 00 
Interest! = 102, 112, 659. 34 
Totel <5 2. 107, 012, 650. 34 
Repayments: 
Principal, funded 
CG OT ee Eee 37, 100, 000. 00 
Principal, unfunded 
Geta Ss E A 864. 319. 28 
Interest, funded debts_ 5, 766, 708. 26 
Interest, unfunded 
8 = 57, 598, 852, 62 
Wall. 100, 829, 880. 16 
Indebtedness------------ 2, 107, 012, 659. 34 
Repayments_-.._-..._..- 100, 829, 880. 16 
Balance 


2. 006, 182, 779.18 
——— —— 
Lend-lease ald (cumula- 
tively, Mar. 11, 1941- 
Mar. 31, 1951); + 
Tanks and vehicles 
Vessels and other 
watercraft ......__.. 


1, 811, 662. 37 
51, 200, 389. 05 


182, 038. 75 
Agricultural, industrial, 
and other commodi- 

132, §10, 223. 06 

657, 365. 64 


186, 371, 678. 87 


Foreign grants and credits 
(period July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 
1953) : 


3, 183, 000. 00 


No reverse lend-lease aid was received 
from Italy. 


*No payments requested on grants. 
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Foreign grants, ete.— Con. 


Grants—Continued 
Army (civilian sup- 
1 $410, 107, 000. 00 
Interim aid = 176, 006, 000. 00 
Mutual security: 
Economic assistance. 1,326, 325, 000. 00 
Military ald 18, 745, 000. 00 
Technical assistance. 1, 170, 000. 00 
——— PA 416, 769, 000. 00 
Post- UNRR A 117, 414, 000. 00 
Treasury (civilian 
qo0ds) = 134, 487, 000. 00 
W 2, 604, 205, 000. 00 
Net authori- Balance 
Credits tations Owing 
Export-Import Bank 
loar: $1, 399, 000, 000 $1, 121. 200, 000 


1 
Mutual Security len 


225, 000, e 22h, 
* Administration 


600, 000 


e 56, 036, 000 36, 591, 000 
ey Services Adrain- 
istration 5 = 6,040, 000 4, 236, 000 
Credit tr ‘to grants... S53, 200,000 325, 708, OO 
Surplus property. È 332, 439,000. 305, , OUD 
Defense PN terials Pro- 
curement... 2... 2... 39, 527, 000| N. 374, 000 
. 2. 47, 357, st 2, 052, 754, 000 
Balance outstanding on 
July 1, 16 2. 052, 754. 000 
Principal repald by July 
5 354, 003, 000 
Total loans and 
redn 2, 407, 357, 000 


Balance outstanding on 
nes 8314, 829, 000. 00 


Recapitulation (status as 
of July 1. 1933): 


World War I ad 2, 006, 182, 779. 18 


Lend-lease -=z 186, 371, 678. 87 
8989 2. 604, 205, 000. 00 
S Pe ee 314, 829, 000. 00 

——— — 5, 111, 588, 458. 05 


Treatment of Burns in Case of an 
A-Bomb Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, the best 
manner of treating burns will become of 
national importance in case of an A- 
bomb attack upon the United States. I 
am therefore taking this opportunity of 
introducing into the CencressionaL REC- 
ORD excerpts from a report of Navy Com- 
mander L. L. Haynes, who was Chief of 
Surgery at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, Mass. It concerns the 
treatment of burns of the victims of the 
recent Leyte disaster who were treated 
at this hospital. Commander Haynes 
Says: 

The use of the closed-method pressure 
dressing with petrolatum gauze, either using 
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Ace bandage or preferably stockinette, is nec- 
essary in all patients who will eventually 
require transportation — once 
the nursing care of the burn itself 
is minimal during the first 5-day period, 
which is the most critical time during any 
emergency or disaster. 

I have had experience with the use of 2 
plastic sprays which are efforts to give the 
same effect as the pressure dressing by speedy 
application, and I have discarded their use. 


A Useful Texas Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in one of Texas’ leading 
newspapers, the Beaumont Enterprise, of 
Beaumont, Tex. It will be noted that 
this splendid editorial reflects the con- 
sidered opinion of a thinking editorial- 
ist, who recognizes the major contribu- 
tions made to our democratic Govern- 
ment by the senior Senator from Texas, 
the Honorable Lynnon B. JOHNSON, now 
serving as the distinguished and most 
able Democratic leader of the Senate, 
where his fairminded nonpartisan ap- 
proach to our national problems has 
been a major factor in the operation of 
our Senate. 

I feel that the membership of this 
House will appreciate these factual re- 
marks about Senator Jounson’s out- 
standing ability, judgment, and capacity 
for hard work in behalf of his country: 

A USEFUL Texas Senator 


Texas is fortunate in now having two able, 
hard-working Senators in the upper House 
of Congress, LYNDON B. JoHNSON and Price 
Danii., Mr. JOHNSON will run for reclec- 
tion this year. 

It is rare that a newcomer to the Senate 
80 quickly rises to the position now held by 
Senator JOHNSON as a party leader and one 
of the most influential Members of a body 
that as a rule is slow to concede the merits 
of a first-term Senator. Usually he must 
prove his mettle before such recognition 
comes to him, and usually this takes time. 

Senator Jounson is one of the Sennte's 
most influential Members. He enjoys the 
respect and confidence of his colleagues of 
both the Democratic and Republican Parties. 

Although called a liberal or new denler 
when elected to the Senate, Mr. Jonnson 
proved to be more conservative than new 
dealish in his voting. He became a party 
leader at an age and period of party service 
when most men in public life are still 
struggling to achieve a place of prominence. 
He is rated a worthy successor to Senator 
Morris Sheppard who served Texas for many 
years in the upper House of Congress. 

Senator Jounson also convinced Texans 
who adopted a “wait-and-see"” attitude when 
he was elected to the Senate that this State 
did well to give him opportunities for broad- 
er and even more useful public service than 
he had while a Mcmber of the House of 
Representatives. 


— 
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The Johnson record is one to date of 
which both Senator Jounson and his friends 
in Texas are proud. On the strength of that 
record. Senator JOHNSON has earned a 
second term. The Enterprise feels that he 
should be reelected. 

He has looked after the interests of his 
State and Nation with a conscientious regard 
for their welfare and security, He has shown 
great zeal in the performance of his duties 
as well as good judgment, 

Even if he were a less capable man, this 
would be a poor time for Texas to experiment 
with someone else, possibly a man less ex- 
perienced and able than Senator JOHNSON 
has proved to be in one of the most import- 
ant offices within the gift of the Texas 
people, 


State Offers Air Force Land, Water, 
Beauty in Four Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. EDMUNDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
the day draws near for selection of an 
Air Force Academy, the people of Okla- 
homa extend their invitation to Uncle 
Sam to place this academy in the heart 
of our Nation, in Soonerland, 

The article which follows is a fine pre- 
sentation of some of the many attrac- 
tions which Oklahoma has to offer in its 
four recommended sites: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., April 11, 1954 


Stare OFFERS Am FORCE LAND, WATER, BEAUTY 
IN FOUR 


(By Jim Young) 


Oklahoma Saturday had four briefs wing- 
ing toward Washington carrying the State's 
hope for securing the biggest plum the Fed- 
eral Government has had to bestow in several 
years—the $126 million Air Force Academy. 

The State is pinning its hopes on locations 
at Enid, Okmulkee, Claremore, and Shawnee. 
These sites were selected by a three-man 
State committee composed of Russell F. 
Hunt, Tulsa banker; W. P. “Bill” Atkinson, 
Midwest City builder, and Owen A. Teague, 
specialist with the Corps of Army Engineers 
in Tulsa, 

What do these four areas have? All can 
boast a more than adequate water supply to 
fill the Air Academy's minimum need of 
3 million gallons daily. All proposed loca- 
tions offer scenic areas for classrooms, dormi- 
tories, and administration buildings plus 
level ground for aircraft runways. 

All areas fit the minimum requirement of 
15,000 acres, and all have Oklahoma's excel- 
lent flying weather. 

Shawnee proposes a location 4 miles north 
of that city lying in Pottawatomie and Lin- 
coln counties. A mile south of U. S. 62, 
the Shawnee location is 3 miles southwest 
of Meeker. 

Elmer Kenison, Shawnee chamber of com- 
merce manager, describes the area as rolling 
land with beautiful virgin timber and 2 or 
3 running streams, An artesian well just 
2 miles from the site, could be diverted 
through the area, he said. 

“Our location has flat land where at least 
three 12,000-foot runways could be bulit,” 
Kenison says. He adds that a hili on the 
site would make an ideal location for build- 
ings and they could be seen for 25 miles. 

The Shawnee site is 26 air miles from 
Okluhoma City and 20 air miles from Tinker 
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Air Force base. Tulsa is 68 miles away, and 
the Turner turnpike is close by. 

Shawnee backers say there would be no 
water problem if the Pottawatomie county 
site la selected. “We have a city lake with 
7,500,000,000 gallons of water in storage, and 
that's enough water for 4 or 5 years without 
rain even if you count in the air academy,” 
Kenison said. 

A large city waterline runs within 4 miles 
of the site and the Santa Fe, Frisco, and 
Oklahoma City, Ada & Atoka Railroads run 
nearby. 

Claremore has a top salesman in Col. 
Homer M. Ledbetter, commandant of Okla- 
homa Military Academy. He is helping push 
for the Rogers county location 3 miles west 
of Claremore on a bluff overlooking the 
Verdigris River, 

The Claremore area, in a triangle formed 
by Claremore, Collinsville, and Tulsa, is 
fronted by U. S. 66, 4 miles north of U. S. 75 
and immediately east of U. S. 169. 

“There is no question of water.“ Colonel 
Ledbetter says. He points out Tulsa's Spavi- 
naw waterline carrying 75 million gallons 
daily is just 3 miles away and adds that 
Tulsa has offered Claremore 10 million gal- 
lons dally if they get the academy. 

The proposed Oolagah Dam is just 6 miles 
away, while Fort Gibson Lake is 20 miles 
distant, Grand Lake 30 miles, and Tenkiller 
ferry 50 miles. 

Other advantages are that the proposed 
Joplin-Tulsa Turnpike will run in front of 
the site; the Missouri-Pacific, Frisco, and 
Santa Fe rail lines are nearby; and Claremore 
is in the beautiful Ozark playground area. 

“We put our hopes on natural beauty, and 
we think the name "Will Rogers Country” 
will strike a note with the Air Force, since 
Will was the first layman to champion the 
Air Force when Gen. Billy Mitchell was 
court-martialed,” the colonel said, 

He adds the Claremore site is just 11 miles 
from the big American Airlines maintenance 
shops in Tulsa and 14 miles from Tulsa 
Municipal Airport and the Douglas Aircraft 
plant. 

Okmulgee is backing a 5-mile-square area 
3 miles north of the east edge of that city 
in a triangle formed by Okmulgee, Tulsa, 
and Muskogee. The proposed “beeline” high- 
way from Okmulgee to Tulsa would fall on 
the west side of the site, and SH 16, connect- 
ing with Turner Turnpike, is on the north 
side. 

Tom Dean, Okmulgee Chamber manager, 
describes the area as rolling, sandy loam, 
Picturesque land, with lots of virgin terri- 
tory. The site includes a natural amphi- 
theater, and Okmulgee Creek flows over the 
land. 

Dean points out Okmulgee has a 13,200- 
acre-foot lake with capacity pumping facili- 
ties of 8 million gallons daily. Equipment 
is now geared for 6 million gallons, and the 
city is using only 3 million, 

“Our biggest talking points are good 
climatic conditions, our nearness to cultural 
and recreational facilities, and the nearness 
to the turnpike,” he said. 

Enid's site is 6 or 7 miles northwest of 
that city lying adjacent to U. S. 81 and 
U. S. 64. The site includes rolling ground 
with hills and trees on the south and a 
level area for flying strips in the north halt. 
Three spring-fed creeks cross the southern 

lon, 

Robert Nigh, Phillips University economics 
and business administration professor, who 
has assisted in preparing Enid's data, says: 

“Enid is one of the few cities in the Mid- 
west which has not been troubled by a water 
shortage.” 

Nigh says Enid has increased its water 
supply 1 million to 2 million gallons each 
year since 1949. Although its main water 
source is from wells, Nigh said Enid has a 
high-pressure line built most of the way to 
Canton Reservoir, and the city has 10,000 
acre-feet of yearly water rights in that lake, 
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Salem Commerce Revival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. BATES. There were 80 vessels 
that brought $48 million worth of cargoes 
to Salem, Mass., last year, and the city 
which once competed with Boston and 
New York in enterprise and wealth is 
quite excited. And you can’t blame 
some of the old mariners who still talk 
about the days when Salem ships went 
everywhere and Salem boys were sailors 
long before the present draft age. 

Salem holds a unique spot among 
present day cities. Modern in every 
sense of the word, it still boasts of sea- 
going activities. Its glory in the mari- 
time world faded but never disappeared 
and through the years, ships of various 
sizes kept calling at Salem's waterfront. 
They were constant reminders of the 
days when the old town had an unbeliev- 
able commerce and ranked second only 
to New York. 


The old timers proudly boast of the 
period when Salem ships were the first 
to engage in trade with Sumatra, Mada- 
gascar, and Zanzibar and the town 
monopolized the gum copal trade in the 
Far East. Ivory and mocha were also 
exclusively a Salem importation. 

The vessels are now coming in more 
frequently, with coal, oil, and gasoline as 
the principal products. The old timers 
are excited because their hope and dream 
that Salem might regain its place in the 
maritime world seems to be coming to a 
realization. The Salem Evening News, 
sensed the import of the annual report 
of the harbormaster, John N. Wiley and 
gave the story a four-column headline 
on March 31, 1954. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to include the 
following article: 

Activity on Salem's waterfront reflects an 
upswing in the last year which saw the port 
of Salem clearing products grossing approxi- 
mately $48 million. 

This reflects a substantial increase over 
the preceding year when the volume of im- 
ports reached $40 million, it was disclosed 
today in the annual report of Harbormaster 
John N. Wiley. 

ECONOMICALLY IMPORTANT 

The port is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to Salem's economy, Wiley said, because 
of the volume of business being channeled 
here, principally bituminous coal, fuel oils, 
and gasoline. And everywhere on the North 
Shore the demand increases, both for indus- 
trial and domestic needs. 

One contributing factor is the volume in- 
crease in operations conducted by the George 
W. Pickering Co., which, in the last year, 
brought in some 3,223,760 gallons of gaso- 
line by water. This is a staggering increase 
over the earlier year, Wiley points out, when 
the figure scaled to 891,399 gallons, 

FACILITIES EXPANDED 

Expansion of waterfront facilities came 
with the transfer of the Pocahontas Steam- 
ship Co. headquarters from New York to 
Salem in 1952, the harbormaster said, This 
subsidiary of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. is op- 
erated by Horace E. Davenport, vice president 
of the fuel company’s New England opera- 
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tions, and also chairman of the board of 
directors in the Pickering Co. 

The Pickering Co. and its affiliates pour 
more than $1,250,000 into the pay envelopes 
of employees, virtually all of them residents 
of Salem or nearby communities. 

Wiley cites the marked increase in bi- 
tuminous coal imports during 1953 as the 
most significant gain. Oceangoing coliters 
brought in 4,328,031 tons of coal during that 
period, pointing up an increase of about 
500,000 tons over 1952. 

Nearly all of the colliers ply between Nor- 
folk, Va., and Terminal Wharf, and one of 
the largest consumers is the Salem Harbor 
Station. Stepped-up power production at 
this generating plant came during 1953 when 
all units went into full operation, 

More than 80 vessels unloaded cargoes here 
during 1953, the harbormaster said, and there 
is every indication that the port will be 
busier this year. 

In addition to the gasoline and bituminous 
coal imports cited in Wiley's report are the 
3,889,670 gallons of kerosene, 1,589,882 bar- 
rels of No. 2 fuel oil, and 1,091,178 barrels 
of No. 6 fuel oll. In each category the 
volume is well above that for 1952. 


Inducement to Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: Article from the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Journal of April 10, 1954: 

INDUCEMENT TO QUIT 


Tt is a sad state of affairs when the very 
rewards Congress and the people have pro- 
vided for those who serve in the Armed 
Forces are operating against the best inter- 
ests of the services. Yet that ls just what 
is going on. 

One of the strong points brought out in 
the Womble report was that the rapid and 
costly turnover in service personnel js accen- 
tuated by the fact that personnel must 
forego thousands of dollars in G1 benefits 
to remain in service. “There appears to 
be little justification,” the report states, “for 
denying to the veteran who remains in the 
service the advantages accorded the veteran 
who voluntarily separates bimself from the 
service.” 

Early in 1953 the Department of Defense 
worked on a project requesting Congress 
to permit service personnel to avail them- 
selves of some of the GI bencfits while re- 
maining in the service, The Bureau of the 
Budget first rejected this proposal last July. 

Recently, as part of its program to re- 
Juvenate service career attractiveness, the 
Department again proposed legislation to ex- 
tend to active personnel the same housing 
benefits they would get if they quit the 
service, Now the word is that the Bureau 
of the Budget has again turned this down. 

Such action by the Bureau le shortsighted 
and against the services’ interest. This is 
particularly true of the housing aspect. 
Both the old and the new administrations 
have operated on a pinchpenny policy in the 
matter of housing. They have virtually quit 
building Government housing and have con- 
centrated on guaranteeing loans to private 
constructors. This not only has failed to 
meet the needs, it has been costly to service 
families, for rental costs have substantially 
exceeded allowances of junior commissioned 
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and noncommissioned officers. Even the new 
construction bill just sent to Congress pro- 
vides for only 20 sets of quarters in the 
United States and 200 overseas. Many com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers 
would buy houses if they could avall them- 
selves of the GI privilege to which they 
would be entitled if they quit the service. 
There can be no long-range savings under 
the Buresu’s policy, for the personnel con- 
cerned will get these benefits eventually 
anyway. Why not now when they need 
it and it will help the national defense? 
The action of the Bureau of the Budget 
will prevent the Department from submit- 
ing or actively supporting such legislation. 
We hope, however, that some Member of 
Congress will take it up and push it through 
to enactment. It would be a real contribu- 
tion to morale and effective national defense. 


The People’s Turn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress was asked to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year in order that 
the Nation’s entire foreign trade policy 
might be studied and appraised. That 
extension was granted despite the fact 
that thousands of Americans had lost 
their jobs as a result of the great influx 
of cheap foreign products. 

It has been a dismal year for those 
thousands and for the many more who 
have been added to the lists of the un- 
employed in the intervening months. 
Yet they carried on in the typical Ameri- 
can spirit, with a courage born of hard- 
ship itself, and through the grace of 
God. Some, however, were forced to 
accept various types of Government and 
State relief, the charity of their relatives 
and neighbors. But each day, each 
week, each month those people have 
looked forward to the time when they 
would once again be given their freedom 
to work—a freedom that cannot be 
theirs until the rising flow of imported 
goods is checked. 

The principal difficulty has been the 
growth of a philosophy, instituted some 
two decades ago, which endangers the 
entire economic structure of this coun- 
try. That policy had become so firmly 
implanted that it cannot be easily over- 
come in a short space of time. The 
planned deterioration of American in- 
dustry and American wage standards 
began when carefully-placed individuals 
in important positions in the State De- 
partment succeeded in making those 
offices a veritable infiltration plant for 
Soviet intrigue. At the same time a 
horde of State Department dandies— 
looking like adult Lord Fauntleroys 
bound for an international cotillion— 
would hopscotch from one conference to 
another searching for representatives of 
other countries ready and willing to ac- 
cept handouts, either in cash or in the 
form of trade concessions. The years of 
this destructive influence cannot quickly 
be redeemed, but it is obligatory upon 
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Members of Congress to make no more 
concessions in the interest of the inter- 
national movement so long as the liveli- 
hood of American families is in jeopardy. 

The administration’s new recommen- 
dations on foreign trade policy give our 
people an opportunity to learn what we 
in Congress have long realized: if Ameri- 
can industry and labor are to be pro- 
tected from unbridled trade practices 
which are destroying precious segments 
of the economy that protection must 
come from the elected representatives 
of the people. Government bureaus re- 
sponsible for tariffs and quotas are on 
record against any protection whatso- 
ever for the coal industry. 

The President appointed a commission 
to make a fair study of the entire foreign 
trade policy, and he anticipated that the 
American people would receive at least 
the same consideration given other peo- 
ples of the world. That commission, 
however, happened to be loaded with 
officials and investors in companies up to 
their corporate ears in foreign financial 
entanglements, so the interests of the 
American workingmen were destined 
from the start to be disregarded lest 
profits from alien holdings be endan- 
gered. These members of the commis- 
sion arrived at their own conclusions 
long before the investigation began, and 
they refused to give a hearing to repre- 
sentatives of coal and other industries 
severely damaged by the impact of ex- 
cessive imports. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the people's turn this 
year. In 1953, the wailings of interna- 
tional cartels and foreign diplomats were 
once again given precedence in our trade 
program. Now our people must be given 
an opportunity to rebuild their own econ- 
omy, and that opportunity cannot be 
realized unless we provide adequate safe- 
guards against commodities produced 
in lands where wages are only a small 
proportion of those established in the 
United States. 

This creation by the freetraders has 
caused and is continuing to cause a hard- 
ship on employment and capital in my 
district and the Nation. It has silenced 
the production lines in our coal mines, 
our glass plants, and other enterprises. 
It has stilled the wheels of great fleets 
of rolling stocks that would otherwise be 
utilized to carry the output of our labors 
to market. It has impounded related 
business activity in many industries of 
our great Nation. 

The product of freetraders thrives on 
cheap foreign goods unloaded on our 
docks. Let us not delay in driving it 
from our land for the sake of the welfare 
of our own people. 


II. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
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include in the Recorp a petition and 
list of signers in support of H. R. 1227. 
These citizens protest the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in magazines and 
newspapers and over the radio and tele- 
vision. In placing these petitions before 
the Congress I want to urge the passage 
of H. R. 1227 which will prohibit the 
deplorable type of advertisement spon- 
Sored by the liquor interests: 
MORGANTOWN, W. Va., April 6, 1954. 

Congressman HARLEY O. Sraccers, 

We, the WCTU members, sincerely urge 
you to get a hearing on the Bryson bill 
(H. R. 1227) and also urge you to vote for it. 

Mrs. Havilah Pickenpaugh, Mrs. Hattie 
Everly, Mrs. Lloyd Hall, Mrs. Sidney 
E. Wells, Mrs. Chas. R. Seeby, Mrs. 
Elroy Henry, Mrs. A. A. Campbell, Mrs, 
Margaret White, Mrs. Amos De Moss, 
Mrs. Adda Sargent, Mrs. T. L. Maust, 
Mrs, M. M. Gibson, Mrs. Bette Cupp, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuvail, Mrs. J. E. Eaton, 
Mrs. A. W. Leech, Mrs. Willa Bunten, 
Mrs. Z. D. Hensell, Miss Pearl Sum- 
mers, Mrs. Hulda Feather, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Steele, Mrs. Sarah E. Dutton, 
Mrs. Kenneth Conklin, Mr. Enoch M. 
Brewer, Mrs. C. I. Fox, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jones, Mrs. Nellie W. Johns, Mrs. M. S. 
Johns, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. Arlie 

_ Ridgway, Mrs. Abe Lee, Junta M. 
Brewer, Jane S, Shoup, Jeannette 
Davis, Mabel D. Gibbs, Nell Moore, 
Mrs. Clyde Heay, Anna B. Darling. 


Dependent Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of April 10, 1954: 

DEPENDENT CARE 

That Members of Congress will override 
both the Bureau of the Budget and thè De- 
partment. of Defense when they believe the 
interests of service personnel are at stake 
was clearly evidenced this week. 

There has been before Congress for some 
time a bill to permit families of Coast Guard 
personnel to receive medical and dental care 
at all Armed Forces hospitals on the same 
basis as now extended to the other services. 
Under present law, Coast Guard personnel 
are entitled to such treatment but not mem- 
bers of their families, who must depend upon 
cine operated by the Public Health Serv- 
ce. 

Both the Bureau of the Budget, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Department of De- 
Tense recommended against enactment of the 
Measure on the fllmsy basis that it should 
awalt the submission of overall legislation 
arising from the report of the Moulton Com- 
Mission, 

But the Senate Armed Services Committee 
Teported out the bill anyway. The committee 
said it disagreed with the recommendations 
ot the departments and “feels that there is 
& pressing need to take care of such of those 
of the 26.000 members of the Coast Guard 
and their dependents who cannot avail them- 
Selves of the Public Health facilities.” 

Chairman SALTONSTALL, subcommittee 
Chairman Henpgickson, and members of the 
Committee are to be commended for thelr 
independent forthright stand. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 58 Consist- 
ent With International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, some question has been raised 
as to the validity of my resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, now 
pending in the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and I am including as 
part of my remarks an excellent article 
by Mr. Bohdan Halaichuk, an interna- 
tional lawyer of some repute. This 
paper is an important contribution to 
the discussion of the merits of my 
resolution: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 58 FORTIFIED 
BY INTERNATIONAL Law—Unirep STATES 
Envoys TO UKRAINE AND BYELORUSSIA 


(By Senor Bohdan Halaichuk, doctor of po- 
litical science, doctor of international law, 
of Argentina, international lawyer) 


HAS THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZED UKRAINE? 


An obstacle to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between governments can lie 
in either of two areas: legal capacity and 
capability of action. For example, Tibet was 
in fact an independent nation, but it did 
not possess international legal capacity, and 
from the viewpoint of international law it 
was not a separate subject of such law, only 
part of the Chinese nation, Therefore the 
Chinese attack on Tibet was treated by the 
United Nations as an internal Chinese af- 
fair, in which international factors had no 
basis for interference. A similar situation 
prevailed when Indian troops attacked 
Hyderabad, which similarly was not a sub- 
ject of international law and had no legal 
capacity, notwithstanding the fact that its 
ruler (the Nizam) enjoyed broad privileges 
of independence while still vassal of the 
British Crown. 

When a Tunisian Minister fled abroad, 
however, and wanted to bring an indictment 
against France on the international forum, 
he met with a different obstacle: incapability 
of action. Tunisia is not a part of France, 
only a separate state under French protec- 
tion. Accepting the protecorate, Tunisia re- 
tained international legal capacity, but lost 
capability of action, surrendering to France 
all competences in the area of international 
law. The United Nations would consider a 
Tunisian complaint against France, but only 
in such an event, if such complaint were 
signed by the French general resident, 

The Republics of the Soviet Union lack 
neither legal capacity nor capability of ac- 
tion that would impede the dispatch and 
acceptance of diplomatic representatives, nor 
hinder any acts under international law. 
Since the changes in the Soviet Union's con- 
stitution of February 1, 1944, members of 
the U. S. S. R. have the right to establish 
direct relations with foreign nations: this 
right is recognized by the U. S. S. R., I. e., 
the agency with which they share their com- 
petence of statehood. But two Union Re- 
publics, Ukraine and Byelorussia, have had 
their legal capacity and capability of action 
recognized by extraneous states by signing 
treaties with them and by admitting them 
to the United Nations. 

Allegations that Ukraine and Byelorussia 
are component parts of the U. S. S. R. tend 
to confuse the issue, as not many people 
realize that a member of a union of states 
can remain a legal entity under international 
law and have right of legation., For exam- 
ple, Bavaria, while a member of the German 
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Empire received and dispatched envoys as 
late as 1919; Canada is aiso a member of a 
union of commonwealths, the British Empire, 
and yet enjoyed the right of legation long 
before this empire became a free union of 
entirely independent nations. 

Such considerations as that the accept- 
ance or rejection of an American proposal 
to establish dipiomatic relations would not 
be decided in Kiev or Minsk, only in Mos- 
cow, have no validity, in view of the fact 
that the reestablishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and Ru- 
mania, Hungary, or Bulgaria was decided 
in Moscow.and not in Bucharest, Budapest, 
or Sofia. Similarly, diplomatic relations be- 
tween Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were ap- 
proved in Moscow and not in Sofia. 

Warnings are sounded that once the United 
States have diplomatic relations with 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, representatives of 
the latter will infiltrate international or- 
ganizations. But it is notorious that 
Ukraine belongs to many such international 
unions, and its representatives are quite ac- 
tive in them (as e. g., attacks against colo- 
nial nations), and they have been doing all 
this without waiting for an American Am- 
bassador to arrive in Kiev. Similar allega- 
tions would make it also appear as if 
Ukraine had heretofore been aloof of any 
international activities, like, for example, the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic or Tannu Tuva, 

But the main point of attack against the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Ukraine and Byelorussia is contained in the 
first paragraph of a letter from the Depart- 
ment of State to Senator Stern and Repre- 
sentative CHIPERFIELD, wherein the statement 
is made that the United States agreed to 
membership of Ukraine and Byelorussia in 
the United Nations without taking any po- 
sition in the matter of whether the two re- 
publics are to be considered independent 
nations, and for other purposes. This dis- 
creet indication would have people unac- 
quainted with the issue believe (and obvi- 
ously not all legislators are experts in inter- 
national law) that when the United States 
voted for admission of Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia to the United Nations, such vote did 
not signify granting them the right of lega- 
tion, and that capacity for multilateral in- 
ternational relations (like membership in 
the United Nations) and for bilateral rela- 
tions (like right of legation) are two en- 
tirely different matters. 

It is fitting to remark here that representa- 
tives of Soviet Ukraine have entered into 
and signed a number of bilateral acts under 
international law, like the UNRRA treaty 
on relief, a treaty with Poland on the ex- 
change of minorities, and peace treaties 
with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, But leaving aside polemics concern- 
ing this or that act, it is more important 
for us to explain a matter of principle of 
international law; the significance of 
recognition of a state under international 
law. 

Contrary to opinion, or rather innuendo, 
the fact must be given full credence that 
capacity of membership in the United Na- 
tions and capacity of bilateral international 
relations are the consequence of a single 
capability of action under international law. 
It would be contradictory to recognize a na- 
tion as entitled to membership in the United 
Nations while denying such nation the right 
to be a legal body within the meaning of 
international law. In the absence of dis- 
tinct and clearly defined restrictions formu- 
lated at the time of admission, admission 
to membership in the United Nations is 
tantamount to recognition de jure which 
gives the admitted state full international 
capability of action. 

Whether admission to the United Nations, 
or previously to the League of Nations, is 
tantamount to international recognition is 
treated in various ways in literature on in- 
ternational law. 
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1. A view that admission to the League of 
Nations results in limited recognition (lim- 
ited to the area of Geneva) is fairly rare 
(Erich, p. 496). 

2. The majority of writers hold that ad- 
mission to the League of Nations or to the 
United Nations is tantamount to recogni- 
tion of the state de jure. The following au- 
thors hold this view: Anzilotti, Sanchez de 
Bustamente, Olivi, Bollini Shaw, Fauchille, 
Graham, Scelle, Ruiz Moreno, Kelsen, Mar- 
shall Brown, Lauterpacht. This view finds 
support in International practice, as when 
recognition is granted newly created states 
by governments on the strength of their ad- 
mission to membership in such international 
bodies. For example, the Baltic republics 
were recognized by Czechoslovakia on Jan- 
uary 5, 1922, the Government of the latter 
citing their admission to membership in 
the League of Nations as legal ground there- 
for. Other governments would simply de- 
clare that they consider admission to the 
League of Nations tantamount to recog- 
nition by all member nations of the League 
(e. g., declaration by the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Yugoslavia of September 7, 1926, on 
the recognition of Estonia and Latvia). 

Among the authors enumerated above, 
there are some differences as to which gov- 
ernments recognize a newly admitted mem- 
ber of an international organization. The 
different opinions fall roughly into the fol- 
Jowing categories: 

(A) Some consider that a newly admitted 
member of an international organization 
has been recognized only by the govern- 
ments voting for admission of such a new 
member (Lauterpacht). 

(B) Others believe that recognition is giv- 
en by: (a) Those who vote for admission; 
(b) those who are absent when a meeting 
called for such vote is held; and (c) those 
who are admitted simultaneously (Graham), 

(C) Still others, that voting for admis- 
sion amounts to recognition de jure, absten- 
tion from vote to recognition de facto (case 
of the Estonian Minister Piin cited by 
Graham). 

(D) In the opinion of some authors a 
newly admitted member becomes recognized 
de jure by all other members of the organi- 
zation, because when they join such an or- 
ganization and accept its constitution, by- 
Jaws, or pacts as binding upon themselves, 
they endow the organization with a right 
to recognize new members in their name; a 
member of an organization has duties and 
rights toward every other member, and it 
would be impossible to carry out duties or 
enjoy rights with respect to another mem- 
ber whose legal existence one denies 
(Kelsen). 

(E) Some authors finally believe that ad- 
mission to membership in such an organi- 
vation as the United Nations amounts to 
general recognition, binding all interna- 
tional organizations and even nonmember 
nations, the status of such newly admitted 
members being determined objectively 
(Wright). 

The opinions cited under (A), (B), and 
(C) are based on the principle that a sov- 
ereign state constitutes the sole compe- 
tence unto itself on whom to recognize and 
from whom to withhold .recognition, ‘The 
two latter opinions seem to be applied in 
practice (theory of automatic recognition as 
declared by the Foreign Secretary of Yugo- 
slavia), and their validity is also borne out 
by legal consequences flowing from mem- 
bership in such organizations as the United 
Nations. 

Admission to the United Nations means 
much more than mere recognition of state- 
hood. To rights and duties fiowing from 
international law must be added specific 
rights and duties enumerated in the United 
Nations Charter. Chapter I, article 2, clearly 
states that “the organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its members.“ This principle obviously 
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permits no other interpretation save that 
the position of each member is legally ex- 
actly the same in relation to all other mem- 
bers. It is, therefore, clear that from the 
principle of the United Nations, Ukraine and 
Byelorussia are sovereign nations, and that 
the U. S. S. R. does not represent these two 
Republics in the U. N., or on the interna- 
tional forum otherwise. The British Com- 
monwealth and the League of Nations used 
the term British Bmpire only as applied to 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and those 
parts of the empire which were not mem- 
bers of the League (Wright). Kelsen holds 
a similar view: A member of the United 
Nations has a series of duties and rights 
in relation to every other member, but no 
relation could exist in the absence of recog- 
nition of legal capacity. 

The different opinions of various authors 
cited above throw full light on the problem 
of a relation between admission to the United 
Nations and recognition. In the instant ref- 
erence to Ukraine and Byelorussia it is quite 
immaterial, however, which of these views 
will be taken as the basis for arguing that 
they have been duly recognized by the United 
States of America. Regardless of whether 
we follow the view of Lauterpacht that 
Ukraine and Byelorussia were recognized by 
47 governments voting unanimously for their 
admission to the United Nations in San 
Francisco on April 27, 1945, or whether, in 
accord with Kelsen, we increase the number 
of those giving recognition to 58, adding 
those members of the United Nations who 
were absent from the San Francisco meeting 
of that date due to a delay in the arrival 
of their delegates, in each event the United 
States cast an affirmative vote for the ad- 
mission of Ukraine and Byelorussia. This 
opinion is shared and expressed by such an 
authoritative source as “The American Jour- 
nal of International Law“ (1945). The rule 
of international law permits no doubt that 
the United States has recognized Ukraine 
and Byelorussia de jure, and any legal ob- 
stacles to the exchange of envoys with these 
two republics are nonexistent, despite the 
political fact of their enslavement, 
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Medical Care and Desertions Related 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


April 14 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of April 4, 1954: 

MEDICAL CARE AND DESERTIONS RELATED 


Medical care for the dependents of service- 
men should figure importantly in congres- 
sional proposals to reexamine diminishing 
fringe benefits for servicemen. 

In both the past and the present, it has 
been necessary for the services to consider 
such medical assistance as an “extra” to be 
taken care of when it could be fitted in. 

But funds should be provided to reverse 
this policy. A serviceman must have assur- 
ance that his family will be taken care of 
when he’s home or away, if his morale is to 
stay high. This must be done without 
delay. 

More adequate dependent medical care also 
should be provided for the Coast Guard 
which receives even less assistance than the 
other services. 

Rear Adm. W. K. Harrill, president of the 
llth Naval District general court-martial, 
recently revealed observations which apply 
to all the services. He has found that any 
lack of dependent medical care increases 
financial hardship and increases unauthor- 
ized absences and desertions. 

This is proof there is a direct relationship 
between service morale and proper dependent 
medical care. 


Social Security Must Grow Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I delivered be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this morning in an effort to ob- 
tain more concrete action by the Con- 
gress for the purpose of gaining ade- 
quate increases in our social-security 
benefits, so that more security may be 
available for our older citizens: 

SociaL Securrry Must Grow Ur 

It is very risky to have some members of 
your family insured while others are not 
covered, 

The days of the 5-cent policy are gone. 

There was a time when insurance on the 
deceased, sufficient to pay the undertaker's 
bill, was a goal that some families worked 
for and never reached, 

Now, by Federal law, we are insuring for 
life as well as death. 

Old age and survivors’ insurance is mainly 
concerned with providing a minimum of 
security during the years of retirement, 

It is not doing that job properly. 

Millions are still excluded from coverage. 

The benefits accompanied by restrictions, 
have put the poor house out of business, and 
have replaced it with a system of private 
pauperism that is only a few degrees better. 

When the Social Security Act first became 
law, it was regarded as a cautious beginning. 


“With ripening experience, it was expected 


that coverage would gradually extend to all 
workers, and that a corresponding increase 
in benefits would provide a real standard of 
security in old age, and for widows and 
children suddenly deprived of their bread- 
winners. - 

Apart from the humanitarian view, serious 
economists call this program “one of the 
props that sustains business activity.” 
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I believe it is time to strengthen that prop. 
Social security is almost 20 years old. 
Time to have reached its majority. 

Instead it has been fed on a spartan diet 
and is only the skeleton of the full-bodied 
Program that it was meant to be. 

The only bill permitted for our considera- 
tion iş the administration-sponsored H. R. 
7199, the Reed bill. cited as the “Social Sccur- 
ity Amednments of 1954.” 

It is an improvement on existing legisla- 
tion, but it does not go far enough. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, testified be- 
tore the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the $25 minimum social-security bene- 
fit ts too low under today's conditions. 

That is an understatement. 

Twenty-five dollars a month Is hopelessly 
Out of the race with the cost of living. 

As it stands, the Social Security Act is a 
fraud and a deceit. 

It is not “social” as long as it does not 
Cover all our people, and it is not “security” 
When it gives them crumbs. 

The administration proposes to bring 10 
milion more people into the fold; to in- 
Crease the minimum from 825 to $30; and 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

That amounts to one more bone in the 
soup. 

We want to extend coverage to certain 
Sroups who have expressed a desire for such 
Coverage, including employees of the Ten- 
Nessee Valley Authority, employees of State 
&nd local institutions for higher learning, 
And of local housing authorities. 

FPuthermore, the administration bill makes 
Ro provision of any kind for disability in- 
surance. This Is a serious flaw. The Dingell 
bill, on the other hand, enlarges the concept 
Of social insurance to establish the same pro- 
tection for wage loss caused by total and 
Permanent disability which the old-age and 
Survivors insurance system now provides 
against wage loss caused by death or retire- 
ment. : 

These proposals have been made since 
1334. They do not come upon us suddenly 
and without actuarial data to support them. 

The House has made several efforts to 
Temedy this defect in legislation, but the 
Senate refused to go along. 

Two percent of the civilian population be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 65 are absent from 
their jobs on a given day, not because they 
have a cold, or a severe headache, or any 
Other indisposition, but because they have 
been disabled for 7 months or more. 

This is definite evidence of serious disable- 
Ment. 

Since only 1 out of 20 such cases Is work- 
Connected, the remaining 19 cannot qualify 
for the limited protection offered under 
Workmen's compensation laws. 

Even excluding those who are covered by 
Private Insurance, there are many for whom 
total and permanent disability is not only 
a personal hardship, but an economic disas- 
ter, 


Security? 

There is none for them, as long as the 
Federal Government declines to give them 
any consideration in legislation. 

At least, lf the Government cannot ap- 
prove of a program covering all disabilities, 
it can make a start by authorizing insurance 
for total and permanent disability, and leave 
the question of temporary disability for fu- 
ture consideration. 

H. R. 6034, the Dingell bill, extends the 
Payroll base to $6,000, increases the mini- 
mum $5 more to 835 and the maximum 
“primary” benefits to $135, plus one-half 
Percent per year covered; other benefits pro- 
Portionately. Under the provisions of this 
bill, a retired couple in 1965 would receive 
$229.85. Future beneficiaries under the Reed 
bill would be entitled to $162.75 per month. 
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The Reed, the Curtis, and the Dingell bills 
cover farmers, farmhands, and domestics 
meeting the $50 per quarter test. Unanimity 
on this point ls encouraging. All agree that 
nvinisters should be included. 

The Dingell bill also includes members of 
the armed services, and is superior to the 
administration bill in this additional respect. 

Old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children should be increased in line with the 
improvement of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance program which is the foundation 
of all social security legislation. 

How to reconcile our differences on this, 
the most urgent and constructive legislation 
of our generation in the domestic field, is a 
question of degree, not of kind. 

The Democratic Party maintains that pub- 
lic opinion wants complete coverage under 
Federal law, protecting the rights enjoyed 
by some under other retirement systems if 
they choose incorporation or integration 
with the OASI. 

We also want benefits consistent with the 
cost of living. 

We believe that there is room for much 
improvement in the Reed bill, and will en- 
deavor to give it greater substance through 
amendments. 

Our policy, supported by an overwhelming 
majority of Americans is that “Social secu- 
rity must grow up.“ 


Leadership of the United States in World 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the text of 
an address delivered by me at a state- 
wide dinner of Pi Gamma Mu, honorary 
social science society, at Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn., on Thursday, 
April 8, 1954. h 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One of the greatest factors in making ef- 
fective the leadership of the United States 
in world affairs involves relationships that 
are easily stated but hard to achieve. If 
anything as complex as the attainment of 
world peace and freedom could be reduced 
to a single word that word might well be 
understanding. For our part, we want to 
be understood not only for what we are but 
for what we aim to accomplish, In equally 
great measure, wé need to understand the 
aspirations and needs of other nations, 
especially our partners in the free world and 
those we hope to convince in choosing be- 
tween the democratic way of life and the 
Communist philosophy. 

It Ils certain that the Communist world 
understands the language of force, military 
and economic. We are well understood in 
Moscow when we speak with firmness backed 
by strength. This country and Its allies have 
been able to speak with increased authority 
this blunt language the Soviet best under- 
stands as we have accelerated our military 
power and our strategic defenses. Such show 
of force and power is not basically the way 
the American people like to express their 
genius as a nation but we have had no al- 
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ternative as we have sought to safeguard 
our security and maintain world peace. 

It is not likely that we can materially les- 
sen this essential military posture very soon. 
In fact there are some who believe that this 
is the one and only course we can follow as 
long as we must assume the responsibility of 
world leadership. There are others who con- 
tend that while this is an immediate answer 
to the threat of aggression that is heeded in 
the Kremlin, it is not the final answer to 
winning the hearts and minds of millions of 
people. It does not build the mutual under- 
standing and respect which are, after all, the 
real foundations for friendly and peaceable 
relations among the nations. 

When I traveled in the Far Fast last fall, 
I had an opportunity to observe some of the 
excellent work that has been done by ap- 
plying. American technical skill to solving 
some of the problems of public health, vil- 
lage development, agricultural production, 
and similar economic and welfare needs. We 
have made a real contribution in this field, 
both by technical advice and by material 
and financial ald. Our technicians have 
turned out to be good ambassadors and many 
people have been brought to a better under- 
standing of Americans and American meth- 
ods as a result. Surely with the improve- 
ment of living conditions these areas should 
be less fertile ground for the operations of 
forces hostile to the Western World. 

Nevertheless, it is my conviction, based on 
what I saw and heard, that we can never win 
the Asiatic people either by the doctrine of 
force, which Moscow understands, or by 
merely sharing our material resources and 
technical skills. 

There are at least three “musts” to be 
included in a more effective program: (1) 
We must find a new and more effective psy- 
chological approach in meeting the challenge 
of Communist propaganda. (2) We must 
make our objectives clear to the whole world, 
in the fact of unscrupulous and baseless 
charges that paint America and all we do 
in the worst possible terms. (3) We must re- 
cruit and encourage the best and ablest 
people to serve in our diplomatic missions 
and forelgn service to bring the message of 
freedom and of American idealism to these 
people. 

A fourth must“ could well be emphasized 
if this New Look in our psychological, in- 
formational, and diplomatic program is to be 
truly productive. This is the continuing and 
strengthening of the educational exchange 
programs. In many respects it is the most 
effective and far-reaching, as well as least 
expensive, of all of the projects designed to 
develop understanding between this country 
and numerous other nations and their 


people. 

Military ald and technical assistance are 
important—very important to us and to the 
countries to whom we give it, but they are 
not enough. Other nations are impressed, 
envious, and often fearful of our material 
power. As a democratic Nation we do not 
want to coerce other nations to join us in a 
common cause. We do not want satellite 
states like the Soviet Union. A union built 
on force will inevitably collapse, What we 
do want is for other nations to join freely 
with us in the common cause of a peaceful 
world order. 

I am convinced that we will fail In our 
leadership role unless we could give youth 
around the world an inspiration. We must 
fire the imagination of youth. And we can 
only do this by showing them not just the 
glories of our past, or the accomplishments 
of our present democratic society. We must 
also demonstrate in action that our future 
goals are ones which are desirable for them 
ones worth their striving for with us. 

Because we have such a high national 
stake in this effort to win the confidence and 
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respect of our neighbors overseas, Congress 
has passed several laws, such as the Smith- 
Mundt and Fulbright Acts, which authorize 
the Department of State to conduct a world- 
wide exchange program. This program pro- 
vides the vehicle for young people and for 
people in many other walks of life to get this 
firsthand experience of other countries. I 
sincerely hope that many young people in 
our schools and colleges will take advantage 
of these opportunities. They will not only 
be interpreting and exemplifying what 
America stands for. They will also have 
much to learn and share with us when they 
return. One young American studying in 
Italy described his job as that of “school 
teacher, American news information spokes- 
man and favorite cousin all in one.” 

While many private organizations, foun- 
dations, and universities have exchange pro- 
grams, our Government, through the De- 
partment of State, conducts an educational 
exchange program which Congress author- 
ized “to promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries and to 
increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of otber countries.” More specifically—in 
consideration of this country’s role in world 
affairs—it seeks through this program to 
bring about a greater worldwide confidence 
in, and cooperation with, the United States. 
It aims to further the realization among 
other peoples that the motives, objectives, 
and policies of the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people are in har- 
mony with their own aspirations for peace, 
progress, and freedom. Its objective is like- 
wise to increase the knowledge of Americans 
concerning other countries and cultures. 
Thus the major goa) is to create a greater 
spirit of unity, hopefulness, and determina- 
tion among free people everywhere. 

In seeking these goals the exchange pro- 
gram affords opportunity for person-to-per- 
sön contacts between the people of the United 
States and those of foreign countries. The 
key persons carefully selected as participants 
promote the program's objectives. At the 
same time, they can satisfy their own aims 
and aspirations through such activities as 
study, teaching, lecturing, research, observa- 
tion, consultation, or the acquiring of spe- 
cialized work experience. 

During the fiscal year 1953, grants were 
awarded to more than 7,600 persons Involv- 
ing exchanges with 72 countries of the free 
world. In addition to bringing persons to 
the United States and sending them abroad, 
grants were given to 370 carefully selected 
foreign youth in Europe and the Middle East 
to attend American-sponsored schools in 
those areas, and assistance in the form of 
cash grants or professional services, involving 
the expenditure of 6132250, was provided to 
over 200 American-sponsored schools in the 
other American Republics. 

The total cost of the 1953 program to the 
United States Government was approximate- 
ly $23 million. A substantial part of this 
sum, $9,061,000, was in foreign currencies. 
A mejor portion of the dollars used in this 
program is spent in the United States. 

Just as the State Department relies in 
large measure upon assistance from others in 
carrying out the Government's exchange pro- 
gram, so does it, in turn, assist many groups 
and individuals, and foreign governments as 
well, in carrying out exchanges that will con- 
tribute significantly to the objectives of that 
Program. Nearly 450 projects conducted un- 
der otber auspices, involving over 3,400 ex- 
changes, were thus facilitated during the 
1953 fiscal year. 

Against this background of activities that 
have been earning good will and understand- 
ing for the United States, we are confronted 
with action already taken by the House of 
Representatives aiming to drastically cut the 
educational-exchange program. The Presi- 
dent's budget called for $15 million for the 
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next fiscal year. House action would reduce 
the requested budget to 89 million, of which 
67% million is in foreign currency, thereby 
reducing the dollar appropriation approxi- 
mately 80 percent. 

If sustained by the Senate, this action 
would eliminate educational exchanges com- 
pletely in 46 countries such as Egypt, Tur- 
key, Korea, Iran, Formosa, Indonesia, Spain, 
and all of the American Republics, and would 
eliminate entirely the extremely important 
leader program in all countries. It would 
permit foreign-currency programs in only 21 
countries but would not provide any funds 
for meeting stateside expenses of foreign 
grantees from those countries. It would 
cause the abrogation of the educational-ex- 
change proyisions of the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention at a time when we can in afford 
it. It would eliminate entirely the teacher- 
education program with all other countries. 
It would provide no assistance to private 
educational-exchange programs. It would 
eliminate grants-in-aid to American-spon- 
sored schools in Latin America, 

Our endeavor in the educational-exchangé 


program has been so valuable in its results 


that it would be false economy indeed to 
undertake such curtailment by drying up the 
needed funds. To cut off educational- 
exchange relationships with two-thirds of 
the important foreign countries just when 
Communist countries are extending and ex- 
panding such activities is little short of folly. 
The American people should take. a good, 
long look at this economy move aimed at 
curtailing activities which in no sense repre- 
sent a giveaway program but are an invest- 
ment in good will and understanding. 

The educational-exchange program has 
been described as “one of the best means 
devised for promotion of understanding be- 
tween peoples." It is an undertaking in the 
best and most enlightened American tradi- 
tion. It is needed today more than ever 
before. 

The educational-exchange program should 
be sustained and expanded not for idealistic 
reasons alone but as a matter of our self- 
interest for unless we can cement the unity 
of the free world with understanding, we will 
lose that moral leadership which is just as 
important as military power and economic 
might. 


Problems of America’s International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day it was my pleasure to address a dis- 
tinguished group of our citizens who are 
working very intensively on the problem 
of America’s international relations. I 
refer to the foreign relations commission 
of the American Legion. 

I had been pleased to accept an invita- 
tion which had been extended to me on 
behalf of National Commander Arthur 
Connell by the director of the national 
public relations division of the American 
Legion, former Senate Sergeant at Arms 
of the United States Senate, Hon. Ed- 
ward McGinnis. 

I send to the desk the text of the ad- 
dress which I delivered, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
address delivered by me on that occasion. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Basic Facts OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


1. The most urgent and important for- 
eign-relations problems arise, as you of the 
Legion know so well, from our effort to meet 
the world-wide Soviet threat by getting the 
free nations to stand together in a system 
of collective security. 

In this category are our problems in Indo- 
china and in the Far East generally, many 
of our problems in the explosive Middle East, 
our problems in Europe—especially those 
stemming from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the European Defense 
Community, some of our problems in Latin 
America—where communism has established 
ominous footholds, and above all, of course, 
our problems arising from such weapons a3 
the hydrogen bomb, and, yes, the dread co- 
balt bomb which may come. 

2. These are all to a considerable degree, 
interrelated. 

Their most acute and serious aspect at the 
moment is the mounting crisis in and over 
Indochina. 

3. Indochina may very well provide the 
supreme test of whether or not the free 
nations of the world can make a system of 
collective security work. 

The problem is as much political as it is 
military. $ 

Collective security means, in the case of 
Indochina, getting the free nations of the 
Far East together and in time, not in some 
nebulous tomorrow, to help the Indochinese 
establish secure non-Communist govern- 
ments. I have advocated a Pacific pact for 
such a purpose for a long time. 

Now, as the Chinese Communists become 
more and more overt in their support of the 
Viet Minh, the problem is rapidly becoming 
too big to be handled by a group of south 
Asian states and may be one for the United 
Nations. 

4. The catastrophic effect on southeast 
Asia of a victory for communism in Indo- 
china has often been emphasized and must 
be obvious to anyone who has even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the area. 

Thailand, Burma, Indonesia would be 
under terrible pressure. India would be 
flanked. Japan would be confronted by a 
widened Communist front, The Phillipines 
and even Australia would be threatened. 

5. Equally far-reaching are the implica- 
tions which the outcome of the Indochina 
war would have in Europe. 

The fact that there is a long, bloody war 

of attrition in Indochina has already had a 
most adverse effect in Europe. Indochina 
has drained off limited French resources 
which otherwise could have been used to 
strengthen France and NATO. It has greatly 
increased French reluctance to ratify the 
EDC. 
6. If the forces of the French Union could 
win a lasting victory in Indochina, France 
would be relieved of this burdensome com- 
mitment which is frightfully expensive in 
terms of both moneyand men. The stimulus 
of victory to France and to all of western 
Europe would be very great. 

7. On the other hand, if the Communist 
Viet Minh were to win a lasting victory in 
Indochina—either on the battlefield or at the 
negotiation table—France would still, of 
course, be relieved of fighting there. 

But the adverse results in Europe would be 
devastating. The political consequences in 
an already divided France would be incalcu- 
lable. French morale has, as we all know, 
suffered. some terrible blows in the last 15 
years. A defeat in Indochina would be an- 
other staggering blow. 

The drain of the war has had its effect on 
French morale. The Indochina war is un- 
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Popular in France—so many of whose gallant 
tons have paid the supreme price in defense 
Of freedom. If all the sacrifices ended only 
in defeat, the political repercussions would 
be of the first magnitude, French support 
of NATO and the building of a European 
defense force would be gravely jeopardized. 

8. Thus, Indochina is intimately involved 
With EDC, halfway around the world. 

A solution in Indochina, while it obviously 
would not lead to a solution of all our prob- 
lems in Europe, would certainly make many 
of those problems more susceptible of solu- 
tion. But one does not necessarily have to 
Precede the other. EDC is a good thing— 
am Imperative thing—regardless of what 
happens in Indochina, 

As you know, the European Defense Com- 
munity is a plan to get French, German, 
Italian, Belgian, and other free European 
manpower into an European army capable 
of protecting Western Europe from the Rus- 
lan threat. This army should serve to re- 
Neve our country of pressure on its manpower 
resources. Neither the United States nor 
Europe can afford to walt for a settlement 


in Indochina before pressing on with the . 


defense buildup in Europe. 

9. No man can foresee all the consequences 
of continued failure to put the EDC into 
Operation, 

There are certainly not any very good 
Alternatives to EDC. But it is important to 
remember that EDC is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. EDC is one means 
of making German rearmament acceptable 
to the French and to the other countries 
of Europe which suffered so grievously at 
the hands of the Nazis during World War II. 

EDC has the added advantage of, at the 
same time, integrating the military forces 
of six countries and furthering the unifica- 
tion of Europe. 

10. If EDC proves not to be a workable 
means of achieving German rearmament we 
must search for other means to that end, 
but it certainly does not follow that we 
should pull our forces out of Europe and 
scrap NATO. That would be a disastrous, 
self-defeating course. Twice in my genera- 
tion American so-called isolation has en- 
couraged attacks on parts of the free world 
Which we have later found we had to defend 
in our own interests. 

11. Nothing would please the Russians 
more than for the United States to pull out 
of Europe. 

The destruction of free world unity is one 
Of their prime ‘objectives, which they seek 
to promote through every avallable means 
and they are not overly bothered if these 
means are sometimes contradictory. 

12. The Communists appeal strongly to 
the desire for national independence and 
economic development on the part of the 
people of the underdeveloped countries of 
the world—countries which account for ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the earth's popu- 
lation and for a very large percentage of 
its natural resources, 

The Communists denounce the western 
democracies and the United States in par- 
ticular for socalled colonialism and impe- 
Tialism. The fact is, of course, that the 
Soviet Union is the most brutal colonial, 
imperialistic power in history. 

13. As for our own policies toward the un- 
developed areas, I recognize the dilemmas 
which almost chronically face our diplo- 
Mats in the Middle East and in Asia, But it 
is one of the imperatives of our times that 
means be found whereby the legitimate revo- 
hutionary, so to speak, movements of those 
Teas can be channeled into the paths of lib- 
eral democracy and diverted from reactionary 
communism, 

14. We have to go no farther than our own 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere to see 
how communism can capture and pervert 
movements for national independence and 
economic reform, 
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This has happened In British Guiana and 
in Guatemala, In the former, the situation 
was saved by vigorous action by the British. 
In the latter, 2 Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment is still in power. 

At their recent conerence in Caracas, the 
American Republics recognized the threat 
which ts inherent in such governments, con- 
trolled as they are by an authoritarian, non- 
hemispheric power, Here again, we are mov- 
ing to meet the Communist threat in the 
appropriate way—that is, through collective, 
united action. 

15. This short discussion has been devoted 
to problems of American foreign policy and 
therefore has painted a gloomier picture than 
would emerge from a more extended, detalied 
review. 

16, I have also neglected still another as- 
pect of the world situation which is worthy 
of more attention, and that is the Russians’ 
own problems, 

Those are very great indeed, and I agree 
with Secretary Dulies that, “Great as our 
troubles are, I would not trade them for the 
Russians’ troubles." 

Throughout the Soviet empire, there is 
bitter tension and unrest. We cannot ex- 
pect this to flare into successful revolution 
in the near future; nor can we expect an 
imminent collapse of the whole structure. 
But we can take comfort from the knowledge 
that this structure is subject to severe inter- 
nal strains and contradictions, Over the 
long run, I am confident that it cannot last. 
Freedom has a long tradition of triumph 
over tyranny. 

17. There are certain conclusions we can 
draw from the present world situation as to 
what our policies should be: 

A. We must stand fast on the principle 
of collective security, as embodied in the 
United Nations and in the various regional 
pacts to which we belong. In a world of 
supersonic planes and hydrogen bombs, no 
nation can be secure so long as any nation 
is threateend. 

B. We must make unmistakably clear our 
position favoring national independence and 
economic development for the peoples of 
underdeveloped countries who have either 
recently become independent or are on the 
road to independence. In so doing, we will 
be acting in the best American tradition. 

OC. We must continue to put pressure on 
the Communists wherever we can. They are 
beginning to feel that pressure now, and this 
is certainly no time to tarts to let them 
relax. 

D. We must continue to take part in all 
reasonable negotiations, but we will have 
no part of appeasement. 

E. Finally, and perhaps this is the most 
important of all, we must make it perfectly 
clear to the Soviet Union that we intend 
to do all of these things and further, that 
we intend to take whatever action may be 
necessary and appropriate to frustrate any 
renewed attempts at aggression. 

If that is done, there is a very good pos- 
sibility that the aggression will not occur 
and that world war III will never come, 


Financial Problems of Small Business 
Enterprises and Banks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
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lent summary of a speech delivered by 
R. H. Barry at the annual meeting of the 
Central California Independent Bankers 
Association in San Francisco, April 10, 
1954. 

Mr. Barry is one of North Dakota's 
outstanding civic leaders and is widely 
known among bankers and businessmen, 
He has devoted many years to a study 
of the complex financial problems af- 
fecting small business enterprises and 
banks. He has had actual management 
experience of a very responsible nature 
in both fields of activity, and is well 
qualified to exercise leadership in solv- 
ing the problems enumerated in the fol- 
lowing summary. 

Mr. President, the succession of owner- 
ship of bank and small business enter- 
prise poses many difficult problems. Mr. 
Barry is a recognized authority on this 
phase of our economic system. He has 
talked to literally hundred of Govern- 
ment officials, bankers groups, econo- 
mists, and others throughout the past 
5 years, with the hope of finding a solu- 
tion to this problem, 

In my opinion the summary of his 
most recent address at San Francisco is 
particularly illuminating and deserves 
serious, thoughtful consideration. 

There being no objection, the summary 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Two commercial banking corporations 
have been disappearing every week in the 
United States for over 2 years and the rate 
at which locally owned banks have been fad- 
ing from the financial scene has been gain- 
ing momentum for over 10 years.” This 
statement was included in an address today 
before the annual meeting of the Central 
California Independent Bankers Association 
being held in San Francisco by Richard H. 
Barry, president of Barry & Co., Fargo, N. 
Dak., a small bank and small business con- 
sultant organization, Describing the down- 
ward trend in the number of banking corpo- 
rations as “one of-the most clearly illumi- 
nated economic signposts of what is happen- 
ing to the local ownership of many types 
of business,” Barry submitted a 10-point bill 
of particulars on the problems of small banks 
and small business firms and a 7-point pro- 
gram of recommended remedies, Included 
in the problems; 

1. Although the banks in the Nation as a 
whole are in good financial condition and 
their earnings compare favorably with non- 
banking firms—if the rate at which banks 
have been merging and liquidating the last 
few years continues unchanged, one-fourth 
of the present 14,000 banking corporations 
in the United States are doomed to disap- 
pear in the next 25 to 30 years. 

2. The small-bank stockholder is “the for- 
gotten man” in both private and goveru- 
mental research programs, 

3. The wave of mergers and voluntary 
liquidations of small banks is one of the 
least understood economic problems con- 
fronting the small cities and towns of 
America. Just as communities and strong 
nations do not just happen, but are built 
where men with vision and leadership want 
to build them—so it can be said that they 
do not just happen to disintegrate—but men 
let them disintegrate. The transition from 
a private enterprise economy to socialism can 
be hard to see—especially for those who 
don't look. 

4. It is not generally understood that a 
substantial percentage of small banks and 
small companies are confronted with a life 
expectancy problem—even though they may 
be in good Bnancial condition, 
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5. Banks as a general rule are not merging 
and liquidating because their management 
believes such action is in the best Interests 
of the community or the economic vitality 
of the Nation—but because of the unneces- 
sary tax and financing roadblocks confront- 
ing a new generation of prospective owner- 
managers. 

6. In some quarters limited branch bank- 
ing is advocated as the solution to the prob- 
lem of succession of ownership in small 
banks. However, these advocates of branch 
banking fail to discern the difference be- 
tween the large parent bank in metropoli- 
tan financial centers—which has no prob- 
Jem—and the small- and medium-sized par- 
ent bank in rural areas, which would have 
the succession of ownership problem. 

7. At least 94 percent of the 14.000 com- 
mercial banking corporations in the United 
States are too small to provide a satisfactory 
market for the common stock Investment of 
thelr owners—unless they are given new 
financial tools. 

8. The existing methods of financing the 
purchase of small- and medium-sized banks 
are antiquated when viewed tn the light of 
the Inflationary and tax developments of the 
last 25 years. 

9. Por the good of the private enterprise 
system and the economic vitality of the 
Nation, more enlightenment is needed on 
whether the downward trend in the number 
of independent banks has been caused by 
the growth of branch banking and bank 
holding corporations or if that growth has 
been the result of failure to remove many 
of the financial roadblocks that hamper the 
prospective independent bankers. 

10. There is need for more leadership and 
initiative on the part of national banking 
associations and bank supervisory agencies 
on who should do the research on the life 
expectancy and succession of ownership 
problems of the small- and medium-sized 
banking corporations, 

“What is needed at the present time to 
implement the solution for the disappearing 
emall bank,” Barry suggested to the bank- 
ers, “is prompt and careful study of the 
apparent causes of the problem by every 
Btate and National association connected 
with the banking business in order that 
they may unite their efforts behind sound 
and effective remedies. He offered for their 
consideration a program of remedies which 
included: _ 

1. A Nationwide educational program 
among bankers and other businessmen on 
the causes and tentative remedies related to 
the life expectancy and succession of owner- 
ship problems of small- and medium-sized 
banks and other small business enterprises, 

2. The establishment of a comprehensive 
research program on the subject. 

3. The establishment of 15-year financing 
programs for the purchase of small banks 
with downpayments for qualified buyers, to 
be set at about 40 percent of the net worth 
of the bank and with the remaining 60 
percent to be financed through institutional 
investors, 

4. The use of a grubstake principle to per- 
mit local businessmen and investors and 
other sources of risk capital-to implement 
the resources of qualified owner-managers 
in providing the 40 percent beginning equity. 

5. Permission from the bank supervisory 
officials to use a new financial tool in the 
form of sinking fund stock in the capital 
structures of smal- and medium-sized 
banks, not to exceed 60 percent of the net 
worth of the bank. 

6. The passage of legislation where neces- 
sary, oti State and national, similar to 
that which exists in Iowa where one State 
bank hos s-iccessfully sold a $100,000 block 
of sinking fuad stock to an insurance com- 
pany callabl ver a period of 20 years. 

7. The creation of specialized facilities for 
brokering such sinking fund stocks to insti- 
tutional investors. 
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Conditions in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Paul W. Ward, and published 
in the Baltimore Sun of April 7, 1954, 
which gives valuable insight into French 
editorial reaction to the call of Secre- 
tary Dulles for united action in southeast 
Asia. 

There being no cbiection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES TALKS RAISING Fear AMONG Frencn— 
Press COMMENTS ON His House TESTIMONY 
SHOW ALARM 

(By Paul W. Ward) 

Panis, April 6—Whatever their impact on 
those who rule in Moscow and Peiping, re- 
cent declarations by John Foster Dulles, 
United States Secretary of State, about the 
Indochina situation are frightening, Instead 
of reassuring, the French. 

That became apparent today as reports of 
his testimony yesterday before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee touched off an- 
other flare of articles of alarm in almost all 
sections of the French press save those few 
whose editors do not feel it is necessary 
to take a sanguine attitude as to Soviet in- 
tentions and a doubtful one about the 
United States’ good faith in order to demon- 
strate their patriotism. 


HINTS EMBARRASSED RESTRAINT 


Even those few, such as Le Figaro and 
Paris Presse, dealt with the latest Dulles 
statement today in a fashion suggestive of 
embarrassed restraint, while reinforcing 
their recent suggestions that the Elsenhower 
administration is engaged in softening up 
the American electorate in preparation for 
direct American military intervention in 
Indochina. 

The rest, and far larger section, of the 
French press which also has been plugging 
that thesis of late, received with anything 
but welcome what it construed as intima- 
tions that the United States may send men 
as well as planes and other supplies to the 
French expeditionary force defending Dien 
Bien Phu and other points vital in holding 
back the Communist flood from the rest of 
Southeast Asia. i 

Meanwhile, too, the French Press Agency, 
which is beling government subsidized in 
ġquasiofcial, reported in dispatches from 
Saigon that Dulles’s testimony had made a 
deep impression on the Viet Nam people who 
dread internationalization of the conflict, 
preferring that it be nationalized to the ut- 
most and settled by direct negotiation be- 
tween their représentatives and those of Ho 
Chi Minh. 

FEAR INTENSIFIED WAR 


It is only the ultranationalists among the 
Viet Nam people who want the war inter- 
nationalized, the dispatch sald, adding, how- 
ever, not only that they hope thereby to im- 
prove Indochina's chances of winning com- 
plete Independence from France but also 
that they, too, are worried about the war's 
being intensified by such declarations as that 
of Dulles. 

The dispatch also said that at Hong Kong 
his. testimony caused no disquiet because 
there is a general conviction there that Com- 
munist China is so weak economically Just 
now that its rulers would rather renounce 
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the Indochina struggle than risk further in- 
volvement. 

The reaction of a majority of the French 
dailies available. bolstered an impression 
that France is far more interested in ending 
the war than winning it and little interested, 
if at all, in those broader consequences of 
defeat for the free world of which Dulles has 
recently warned, 

AVERAGE FRENCHMAN'S VIEW 

This press reaction, however, is not neces- 
sarily indicative of the reaction of the aver- 
age Frenchman, whose Interest in the in- 
tricacies of international politics is becoming 
less and less as the difficulty of making ends 
meet in his private life Increases. It ls as 
easy to find such Frenchmen welcoming the 
prospect of American intervention and even 
voicing the hope “You Americans soon will 
drop the H-bomb on the Chinese and end it,” 
us it is to find one who reflects the precisely 
contrary fears which many French editors 
are trying to Instill in their readers, 

The editors’ present attitude is reflected In 
the title, Dulles Believes in Force.“ given to 
a front-page editorial in Le Monde on Dulles’ 
recent Overseas Press Club speech, 


“PEACE IN DANCER” 


It is also reflected in same paper's front- 
page editorial this evening on his testimony 
yesterday before congressional committee 
headlined “Peace in Danger.” This editorial 
expression of what is probably the most 
influential though not biggest of all French 
evening papers, began with a warning of 
mounting indications, more and more defi- 
nite, that we may be on the verge of grave 
developments. 

According to Dulles, Le Monde said, the 
first thing is to get the Chinese to end assist- 
ance to Ho Chi Minh and to that end a joint 
statement of admonition. by Western Big 
Three plus Australia and New Zealand is 
projected. 

Will Mao be stopped by that? Le Monde 
asks. If he refuses, it adds, United States 
force might be used against him in the frame- 
work of that united action which, providing 
Washington with an International cover, 
would probably entail only alr and naval 
intervention by the United States, with 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee eventually furnishing the indispensable 
infantry support. 


Proposed Channel at the Mouth of the 
Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Fight To Save Our River,” 
published in the Oregon Journal of 
March 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Ficur To Save Our River 

It's a convincing case some 15 spokesmen 
for the Columbia Basin are presenting to the 
Congress in behalf of the 48-foot channel at 
the mouth of the Columbia. 

They represent ports, world shipping, 
chambers of commerce, bar and river pilots, 
inland navigation companies, industry, and 
agriculture. 
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They are armed with facts and figures. 

The have the unanimous support of the 
four Northwest governors and congressional 
delegations who want to protect world and 
inland shipping that totals some 21 million 
tons a year. 

And they maintain that it is imperative to 
remove the bottleneck at the river’s mouth 
by deepening the channel in order that 
deeper-draft vessels will not be delayed or 
Brounded in the 40-foot channel. 

Journal readers who followed the Rampant 
River series last spring are familiar with this 
Problem, They know that the deepening of 
the channel entrance, plus the addition of 
Snother jetty later, is one of the most im- 
portant projects in the entire region. And 
they know that it will pay for itself by more 
than 114 to 1, at the same time protecting 
and increasing the Columbia's great shipping 
industry, the lifeblood of the region. 

The Journal repeats its suggestion of a 
year ago: 

“Write your Senators and Representa- 
tives—wherever you live. Give them your 
moral support. They're fighting your battle. 
Let them know that you're for them In their 
effort to save the Columbia River channel 
from disastrous deterioration.” 

With appropriations now under consider- 
at lon in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, such a step is more timely and important 
than ever. 


City Milk Marketing Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years I have pointed out 
again and again that one of the most 
Shocking conditions on the American 
Scene is the erection of the trade barriers 
which prevent the movement of prod- 
ucts between the 48 States of the Union. 

This condition, in effect, Balkanizes“ 
the Nation—that is, it makes of our 
country not “a Union, one and indivist- 
ble,” but a group of economically war- 
ring Balkan-type states. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of 
this consists of the phony so-called 
health barriers which have for so long 
barred midwestern milk from eastern 
markets. 

In this connection, I present a hard- 
hitting editorial from the April 3, 1954, 
issue of the noted magazine, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer, endorsing a 
bill which my able colleague, Represent- 
ative AUGUST ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, 
has introduced for the purpose of open- 
ing up markets to midwestern milk. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 

RD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Drurx Drat IN Distant MILK MARKETS 

Midwest milk has long been getting a 
dirty deal in distant city markets. Some- 
body is finally trying to do something about 
it and he needs your support. 

Congressman AUGUST ANDRESEN, of Minne- 
Sota, has introduced House bill 8368. It 
Would “remove all domestic trade barriers 
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affecting milk and milk products.” It 
would do this by amending the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937. 

City milk marketing agreements could no 
longer be used to support local milk 
monopolies, 

Also, the United States Public Health 
Service would set up uniform sanitation 
standards for all milk in interstate com- 
merce. Any area which prevents the free 
movement of such sanitary milk could not 
operate under milk marketing agreements. 

Such a law would be a tremendous victory 
for Wisconsin farmers, In the long run it 
is more important than the present fight 
about high support prices. 

Wisconsin Congressmen should fight tooth 
and nail for the final passage of bill H. R. 
8368. It is exactly what Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist has been calling for during past years. 

ANDRESEN Wisely says: In our worry about 
dairy problems, let's remember that the un- 
fairness of present milk orders must be 
licked before Midwest dairymen can be in a 
sound position,” 

We will have to fight dairy Interests in 
the East and South, The Midwest will get 
no help from national! milk groups. 

Eastern producers say that cuts In butter 
and cheese prices don't affect them. 

They think they can completely divorce 
themselves from Midwest manufacturing 
milk prices. They are talking about raising 
their fluid prices to make up for the cut 
they will have to take on surplus milk. 
Silly, isn't it? 

Secretary Benson has talked about clean- 
ing up the milk order mess. Let's help him 
do it. 


The Fiscal Policy of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Trickle-Down or Per- 
colate,” which was published in the 
Trainman News of March 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRICKLE-DOWN On PERCOLATE 

We do not wish to confuse our coffee with 
our economics, but this is an editorial on 
trickle-down and percolator theories of eco- 
nomics. It stems from something that trou- 
bles us as it does Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota. We were 
mortified when some of our readers got a 
first impression from our recent editorial, 
Humpnerey! Catch Up With Hoover, that 
reference was to Senator Husrert H. HUM- 
PHREY instead of Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey. The Senator says even the 
White House staff geta confused and calls 
him regarding appointments for Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey. 

First names and initials are not sufficient 
to distinguish famous persons with identical 
last names. In the instant case, however, 
such confusion could not occur to one famil- 
lar with the philosophies of these two noted 
gentlemen, for few men are further apart in 
their principles of economics and social wel- 
fare. 

Secretary of Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey has been demanding Government poll- 
cies, particularly tax policies, that encourage 
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investment, by which he means special bene- 
fits to corporations and wealthy citizens. He 
believes this will result in greater invent- 
ments in factories and productive equipment 
and greater production and prosperity. But 
merchants cannot find buyers for what has 
already been produced. Bankers cannot find 
borrowers for money already available for 
capital investment, and corporations will not 
invest more in productive capacity when they 
already have produced more than the peopie 
have money with which to buy. Any farmer 
could explain these truths to Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey. 

Now Senator Hunsert H. HUMPHREY does 
not believe in this trickle-down theory that 
you make everybody prosperous when you 
give Government benefits to corporations and 
wealthy citizens only. The Senator believes 
that effective mass purchasing power rather 
than piling the rich man's table full to over- 
flowing, is the way to prosperity for all. Let 
prosperity percolate up from the people, 
believes the Senator, and there will be plenty 
of investment opportunities, jobs, and mar- 
kets for farmers and all industries. The 
Senator no doubt recalls that it was rich 
men with money to invest who finally jumped 
out of hotel windows as the full effects of the 
trickle-down prosperity of the 1920's were 
brought to bear on our economy. 

So, when you see or hear the name Hum- 
phrey.“ think of these two basic philosophies 
of economics and government. You will 
then never confuse Treasury Secretary 
George M. “Trickle-Down" Humphrey, with 
Senator Huprert H. “Percolator” HUMPHREY, 
Knowing how Senator Humpnurer rushes 
about his duties as a vigorous representative 
of the great people of Minnesota, we think 
“Percolator” fits him well also with respect 
to another connotation of that word. He 
cooks with gas and really percolates whenever 
he feels the best interests of all the people 
are at stake, 


New Federal Dams on the Columbia 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hydro Fat's in the Fire: Wash- 
ington Claims All,” published in the 
Oregonian of March 31, 1954. It deals 
with the power issue in the Pacific North- 
west and deserves the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HYDRO Far's IN THE Fire: WASHINGTON 

CLAIMS ALL 

This newspaper was not fooling when it 
warned on many occasions that the State 
of Washington has got itself into a position 
where it can lay claim to the entire electrical 
output of new Federal dams on the Colum- 
bia River, And Washington is not {coiling 
when it now makes such demands. 

The medium to be used, in addition to 
the statewide public utility districts setup, 
is the Washington Power Commission. This 
was established by the 1953 legisluture under 
the sponsorship of Republicau Gov. Arthur 
Langlie. It is a master public power agency 
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for the State. Under the law, public utility 
districts and municipal power systems can 
combine to become operating agencies of 
the State commission. And the commission 
itself can function as a constructing, operat- 
ing, and distributing system. 

Oregon, which is not self-sufficient in 
power but must depend for future needs on 
a fair allocation from a regional water con- 
trol and generating system, must suffer a 
jolt to its complacency. On March 11, 
Director J. Frank Ward of the Washington 
State Power Commission addressed a letter 
to Dr. William A. Pearl, Bonneville Power 
Administrator, which said, in part: 

“In order to establish an order of priority 
of request, this letter may be considered a 
request by the Washington State Power 
Commission on a long-term basis for all the 
firm seasonal energy now available and to 
become available to the Bonneville Power 
Administration for sale from the Federal 
basin developments, together with nonfirm 
seasonal energy resulting from greater than 
stream flows, and together with such energy 
of other character available both seasonal 
and throughout the year which might be 
made available to the Washington State 
Power Commission for resale.” 

In other words, the Washington commis- 
sion demands all the power—undcr the 
Bonneville Act giving preference and priority 
to public agencies—not already contracted 
by other public agencies, and to be produced 
at the Federal dams under construction— 
McNary, The Dalles, and Chief Joseph, on the 
Columbia—and those to be constructed (if 
any). 

The Commission asked for a Pederal state- 
ment of rates and quantities for both firm 
and secondary power supplies, with schedules 
of availability, The Washington commis- 
sion suggested that it might build some 
steam plants to make its secondary supply 
more valuable. More attractive to industries, 
that is, which might otherwise incline to 
locate in Oregon. 

Bonneville Administrator Pearl expressed 
interest in the proposal, particularly steam 
plants, but stalled the Washington demand 
for a hog-sized share of future Federal gen- 
eration. He replied on March 22: 

“1, The (Bonneville Power) Administra- 
tion is not in a position to give you the 
reservation you request until such time as 
you are able to make a firm agreement with 
the Administration for the purchase of such 
power. 

“2. We will send you a summary of the 
amounts of energy available when our studies 
of nonfirm power supplies are complete. 

“3. While we are willing to consider the 
matter, we are not in a position to negotiate 
a price for nonfirm energy until we have a 
somewhat more definite proposition from 
you. In particular we need to know the grade 
of interruptible that you would be willing 
to accept.” 

Earlier in the letter, Dr. Pearl pointed out 
that BPA has contracted to deliver all of the 
firm power from existing dams and those 
under construction to existing customers. 
But some of these customers are private util- 
ities. Presumably, operation of the prefer- 
ence clause would cloud such contracts. In 
any event, Oregon industries and business 
would be hurt by diversion of all or virtually 
all nonfirm power to the Washington public 
agency. 

&o there we have the fat in the fire. The 
suspension of Federal dam building makes 
it imperative that States look at their hole 
cards. Washington has made its bid for a 
disproportionate share of the Columbia 
River's benefits, at the risk of destroying the 
regional system and crippling the Northwest 
power pool. In addition to claiming all“ 
Federal generation hereafter, the Commis- 
sion and/or its public utility district-munici- 
pal operating agencies propose to build Co- 
Tumbia dams at Priest Rapids, Rocky Reach, 
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and Wells sites. The power from these would 
be claimed exclusively within the State of 
Washington. 

This is States rights, with a public-power 
flavor, which shows the futility of Oregon 
continuing to cooperate in the deliberations 
for an interstate compact, There is no pos- 
sibility that Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah would permit 
a compact commission to become a dam- 
building and energy-transmitting system. 
Even if Oregon were to sct up a State power 
commission like Washington's, it would have 
to take what Washington left. We do not 
have exclusive dam sites on the Columbia, 

The only way out for Oregon is to convince 
Washington leaders that their interests, as 
well as those of other States, will be served 
with greater benefits by a public regionwide 
corporation which would take over the job 
of building dams and delivering the power 
to the areas of need, for resale by public and 
private utilities on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
without regard to State lines. If Oregon 
doesn't get behind this plan soon, it may be 
too late. 


Senators Knowland and Bridges Do Not 
Speak for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not at this critical juncture get rough 
with our allies. Senators KNowLAND 
and Brinces demand that ugly ulti- 
matums go forth to France, Britain, 
Italy, and others demanding that unless 
they accept EDC forthwith and agree, 
before the Geneva Conference, to a col- 
lective warning to Red China for united 
action in Indochina—even if that in- 
volves serious risks—Congress will cut 
off all aid. 

I do not believe that Senators Know- 
Laxp and Bripces can speak for the en- 
tire Congress. They can only speak for 
themselves. Many of us resent their 
terms. It is unrealistic to disregard the 
doubts and fears that such an inflexible 
policy as they suggest, generates in the 
minds and hearts of our allies. Our 
allies wish to approach Geneva with 
some bargaining power. They are no 
less opposed to communism and Russia 
even though they drag their feet on 
EDC. Coercion and threats can only 
stiffen them against it. It is patience 
and persuasion which can win them over. 

Our aid is as much a benefit to us as 
it is to our allies. They know that even 
if PERROT KNOWLAND and Brinces do 
not. 


Senators KxOwiaxp and BRIDGES 
should be called to the White House and 
be reminded of what President Eisen- 
hower said recently: 

The one mistake we must never make is 
to think of our friends in the international 
world as being tools of ours. 


It would seem that KNow ann does not 
speak to the President and the President 
does not speak to En mers. If we are to 
have a definite policy it is imperative 
that they all get together. 


April 14 


Restatement of Trinity Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I desire 
to include an editorial from the April 1 
issue of the Eureka (Calif.) Humboldt 
Standard. 

It is a reaffirmation of the position of 
the people in the Kiamath River water- 
shed that they desire to be heard fully 
and their water needs properly consid- 
ered before any action is taken which 
would lead to diverting water from the 
Trinity River. 

Humboldt and Del Norte Counties 
have a big stake in the Trinity River 
diversion controversy. ‘This is a leading 
lumber producing area in the United 
States. That industry and allied ones 
depend to a great extent on an adequate 
water supply. 

These counties must have assurance 
beyond doubt that their position will be 
fully and properly considered by appro- 
priate committees of the Congress in dis- 
cussions on the Trinity project. 

The editorial, Restatement of Trinity 
Issue, is as follows: 

RESTATEMENT OF Tuintry Issur 

In view of the renewed agitation for di- 
version of the waters of the Trinity River 
to the Central Valley of the State as far 
south as the San Joaquin area, it is both 
timely and appropriate that Humboldt 
County go on record again relative to its 
position in this lasue which for several years 
has been the center of a continuing contro- 
versy. This position was clearly delineated 
a few days ago when the Humboldt County 
Board of Supervisors not only took action in 
the matter but, as well, initiated steps to 
inform all concerned of the county's view- 
point which has been shared generally by 
the entire north-coast area. 

In restating this position and stand, the 
board pointed out that the county has main- 
tained a united, consistent position con- 
cerning tbe Trinity diversion project until 
the ultimate water needs of the county have 
been determined, Based on that policy, the 
board declared that the county will continue 
to oppose diversion until such ultimate needs 
are determined, and adequate provision made 
for the future industrial development of the 
north-coastal region. 

However, the action taken by the board 
did not end with the restatement of the is- 
sue, as reflecting local opinion, At the 
same time, there was voiced the demand that 
the county be afforded local representation 
at any and all conferences now being 
planned, by interests elsewhere, relative to 
the current campaign to obtain congressional 
approval of the diversion program during the 
present session of the Congress. 

With reference to the general position of 
the county, the board also pointed out that 
while the county invited the Bureau of 
Reclamation to conduct surveys to deter- 
mine the ultimate water needs of the area, 
the preliminary report from that agency does 
not disclose such ultimate needs. Nor, in- 
deed, cain such needs be fully determined by 
local interests pending this vital informa- 
tion, involving sources and statistics which 
are not immediately available to any ! 
agencies attempting to determine the same. 
Thus, in demanding that no positive or final 
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action be taken pending the determination 
ot these needs, the board's contention is 
entirely sound and completely justified. 

As to the second point raised by the board, 
that involving representation at forthcoming 
conferences, it may be recalled that this has 

one cf the points of irritation that has 
Prompted criticism of the diversion project, 
Tanging from questioning attitudes to out- 
Tipht opposition. Looking back toward the 
Origin cf the diversion project, indeed, Hum- 
boldt County people were the last to Jearn 
that such a move was being considered, not- 
Withstanding the fact that the Trinity flows 
through the county for many miles to empty 
into the Klamath, which stream continues 
to traverse sectors of Humboldt and Del 
Norte Counties before reaching the sea. 
Throughout the entire course of the project 
Campaign, there has been repeated effort on 
the part of its proponents to ignore the in- 
terests of Humboldt and the other north 
coast counties, and to bypass the coastal 
Tegion in this matter of discussion and con- 
Terences. 

This point becomes Increasingly acute in 
View of the vigorous agitation now shaping 
up in the Central Valley areas which would 
benefit from the proposed diversion project. 
Recently, proponents of the project held a 
Session in Fresno, to which representatives 
Of central counties were invited but to which 
no invitation was issued to any north coast 
Tepresentatives. And again the local region 
learned of this conference only through news 
Which reached local people second-hand, as 
it were, through the press. Moreover, these 
Rew proponents of the project have seem- 
ingly adopted a proprietary attitude toward 
the Trinity and gone direct to valley congres- 
sional representatives without cutting in 
either the north coast area or the State gov- 
ernment in the proceedings. Perhaps the 
failure to invite local representatives may 
have been an oversight; but even if that be 
true, then this flouting of local Interests sim- 
Ply reemphasizes the cavalier fashion in 
Which proponents haye treated all critics 
Who have raised either questions or objec- 
tions to the project. 

On the basis of present plans, arranged 
again by proponents, without any consulta- 
tion with north coast interests, further ses- 
sions on the Trinity issue are to be held dur- 
ing April in Fresno and in Redding. It is 
these particular sessions the supervisors had 
in mind when they demanded that Humboldt 
County be afforded representation and the 
Tight to participation in any discussions or 
debates. Obviously, it is imperative that 
Such representation be present, in view of 
the equally obvious fact that there remain 
Many questions as to the practicability of 
the diversion plan, not to mention the ac- 
Companying fact that still undetermined are 
the needs of the north coast area as related 
to the Trinity flow. 


Immigration and Nationality Act Amend- 
ments of 1954 


—- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
introduced by r ne Republican Senators 
and Representatives — Representatives 
CRETELLA, FRELINGHUYSEN, Fino, Mon- 
4no, Scorr, and myself and Senators 
HENDRICKSON, IvEs, and SALTONSTALK—to 
rewrite the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act following the position of the Presi. 
dent that such action is needed to cor- 
rect inequities and injustices now being 
widely discussed and commented upon 
proposes to correct discriminations and 
injustices now in the law, difficulties 
which have appeared in the course of its 
administration and to modernize the 
quota immigration system. It seems 
fundamentally equitable that the 1950 
census be adopted as the basis for quotas; 
if this is done the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service estimates that 
the quota will be in the magnitude of 
218,542 a year as eompared with the 
present quota of 154,657. The bill also 
provides for the redistribution of unused 
quota numbers in one year to quotas 
heavily oversubscribed in the following 
year, Altogether it seeks the use of the 
quota system in accordance with its true 
spirit. An editcrial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 14, 1954, is ap- 
pended expressing satisfaction with the 
approach taken by this bill to our coun- 
try’s vitally important immigration 
policy: 
McCakran-WALTER REVISION 

The bill introduced by nine Republican 
Senators and Representatives, proposing cer- 
tain revisions in the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration act, is welcome. Some of its provi- 
sions are in line with proposals made by the 
President in his 1953 State of the Union 
message, others are intended to correct in- 
equities which have aroused widespread 
criticism. Taken as a whole, the bti! would 
go far to redress the glaring imperfections of 
this highly controversial law. 

Among other benefits, the new bill would 
set up definite standards for the Issuance of 
Visas; bar Fascist immigrants along with 
Communists; alter the present unfair regu- 
lations governing the deportation of aliens, 
and eliminate quota provisions discrimi- 
natory toward Asiatic and colonial peoples. 
The quota system in general would be radi- 
cally altered by substitution of the 1950 oen- 
sus for the 1920 as a base and by a provision 
that the unused portions of any year’s quotas 
be shared by nations with small allotments. 

Unfortunately, Senator Warxtes, of Utah, 
chairman of the Immigration Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has al- 
ready indicated that the bill will have a 
chilly reception from him and from other 
Jawmakers. Last August he wrote the Presi- 
dent that the Refugee Act of 1383. author- 
izing the entry of 214,000 extra-quota ailens, 
went as far as Congress was prepared to go 
in action on immigration. After a 3-month 
survey of Immigration act operations abroad, 
the Senator stood by his position. adding 
that a majority in Congress would oppose 
any change until the need for change had 
been established from actual operation of 
the act. This strong opposition, confirmed 
by Senator WaTxins’ most recent statement, 
shows that friends of the bill will need 
courage and perseverance in their fight. 


Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp what I con- 
Sider to be one of the most penetrating 
newspaper columns on the Indochina sit- 
uation I have read since the critical 
situation developed there in recent wecks. 
It is written by Bob Allen and is entitled 
“Is This a Sort of Second Korea?” 

I say most respectfully that, in my 
judgment, the questions raised by Bob 
Allen in his column ought to be an- 
swered by the administration and by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

The people of this country are enti- 
tled to Know the answers to the ques- 
tions. They are particularly concerned 
with the fact that we may not be very 
far away from sending thousands of 
American boys into a military interven- 
tion in Asia, in an area, as was pointed 
out on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon, where, if we get into that kind 
of war, we will not be able to get our 
boys back, because they will be lost either 
in prisoner-of-war camps or under fire. 
Indochina is not a place in which we 
could fight an all-out war, if one should 
break out, with Russia, 

I believe it to be very important that 
we find the answers to some of the ques- 
tions raised by Bob Allen in his very 
penetrating article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Tus A SORT or SECOND Korea? 
(By Robert 8. Allen) 

Wasxincron, April 8.—Secretary of State 
Dulles said a lot more about Indochina at his 
secret Saturday afternoon mecting with 
congressional leaders than he did in his sub- 
sequent public talking before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Dulles’ hush-hush conference may turn 
out to be as momentous as the one former 
President Truman held that Sunday after- 
noon in late June 1950, when the decision 
was made to use American forces to prevent 
the Communists from seizing South Korea. 

What Dulles and Admiral Radford, who 
also did considerable talking, actually dis- 
cussed was doing the same thing to avert a 
Red victory in aggression-ravaged Indochina, 

The official description of this tightly 
guarded session as a briefing is one of the 
most imaginative euphemisms used in a long 
time. 

The Republican and Democratic legislators 
expected a briefing. There wasn't the slight- 
est hint to the contrary when they were 
asked to Dulles’ office. Instead, they got the 
surprise of their lives. 

Dulles and Radford propounded specific 
proposals for armed intervention in the 8- 
year-old Indochina conflict. 

Dulles dealt with the civilian aspects of 
such action; Radford with the military, 
Dulles also stated he had summoned the con- 
gressional leaders at the express request of 
President Eisenhower. 

Following are the secret measures out- 
lined by Dulles and Radford: 

‘The Senate and House to adopt a joint res- 
olution authorizing the President to take all 
steps necessary to keep Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Communists, 

The United States, Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand to unite in a limited commit- 
ment of air and naval forces to do two 
things: to save the desperately endangered 
fortress at Dien Bien Phu, and to safeguard 
the French from any other serious combat 
reverses until the torrential rains next month 
force a halt. . 

The lawmakers made no secret of their 
astonishment and alarm. 
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The Democrats asked a lot of questions, a 
few with definite partisan bias. The Re- 
publican leaders brought up a few questions 
but did considerable general talking much of 
it distinctly critical of the proposals. 

No agreement was reached, 

Nore —Throughout the 24-hour meeting, 
no one sald anything about using atomic 
weapons in Indochina. 

Dulles did the talking on the proposed 
Joint resolution. 

Senate Republican Leader KNOwLAND, of 
California, bluntly questioned the wisdom 
of such a move unless the collapse of the 
French is actually imminent. This view 
was backed by Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, on the 
ground that neither Congress nor the people 
have been prepared for this drastic measure. 

Senator CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, chairman 
of the Democratic Campaign Committee, 
challenged the plan from another angle. He 
argued it would lead to protracted debate 
in Congress that would inevitably defeat 
the purpose of the resolution as a deterrent 
to Red China. 1 

Other Democrats echoed this attitude. 
They argued that if the situation Is as criti- 
cal as pictured by Dulles and Radford, then 
President Eisenhower should take full re- 
sponsibility and act as he deems best. 

Senator Russetx, of Georgia, ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Armed Services Committee, 
raised another point. 

“Wouldn't such a resolution be, in effect, 
a declaration of war?“ he asked. 

Dulles expressed belief the resolution 
could not be viewed in that light. 

“It would be a broad request for author- 
ity,” he explained. “It would not be a spe- 
cific declaration of war, and I don't see how 
it could be interpreted that way. That is 
not our p 0.“ 

Radford, in urging the need for reinforcing 
the Prench, stressed that the proposed air 
and naval forces would be kept in Indochina 
only until the present danger is over. 

But he gravely warned the fall of Indo- 
china would immediately imperil the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Japan, and Korea. 

“It is possible,” the head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff asserted, that we might have 
to pull our main defenses all the way back 
to Hawaii. The loss of Indochina would lay 
all of southeast Asia open to Communist 
domination.” 

Radford was sharply critical of French 
management of the war. 


Re Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Dulles went to London to induce Great 
Britain to join with the United States 

‘and other countries by way of giving a 
collective warning to Communist China 
prior to the Geneva Conference. But 
Secretary Dulles went up the hill and 
now is down again. Britain refused to 
go along with this declaration, and Mr, 
Dulles had to drop his plan for a pre- 
Geneva warning to the Peiping gov- 
ernment against further intervention in 
Indochina. All he got for his pains was 
Britain’s backing for a defense pact, 
In effect, this defense pact means that 
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if the Geneva Conference is a dud and 
hostilities are not stopped in Southeast 
Asia, then the British would go along 
with a kind of Pacific NATO. Dulles 
had previously envisaged a sort of united 
warning by some 10 nations acting in 
concert, 5 of whom were to include the 
United States, France, Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand; and 5 were to include 
the Asian nations of Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines, and the three Associated States 
of Indochina, Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. Britain's refusal to go along with 
the pre-Geneva warning now casts a 
shadow over the whole idea and Dulles 
is having rough going. The Philippines, 
I am sure, would not have assented. 
President Magsaysay would have con- 
sented, but his Senate would have 
blocked action. The leaders of the Sen- 
ate, Senators Laurel and Recto, have 
have been saying that it is not the busi- 
ness of the Philippines even if Indochina 
goes Communist. The Associated States 
of Indochina, Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, would no nothing without the con- 
sent of France. Undoubtedly, the same 
cold reception would be given to the 
idea of collective warning prior to 
Geneva, in Paris, as in London. Dulles 
wil find keen opposition even to any 
united action prior to Geneva. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand undoubtedly 
will follow Britain. 

What sticks in my craw is the startling 
suddenness of many of the decisions 
made by Secretary Dulles. He makes 
grandiloquent statements and then has 
to back down when he stubs his toe. All 
this causes us to lose face. One gets the 
notion that he may not be making his 
decisions with uttermost care and after 
most mature reflection and deliberation. 
Certainly there has been no consultation 
with responsible congressional leaders of 
both parties of both Houses. Members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee are in the dark as to these sudden 
decisions. The public is not informed. 
I do not ask the State Department to 
operate in a goldfish bowl, but in these 
parlous times when there is grave pos- 
sibility that American forces may be 
used to prevent the collapse of Indo- 
china, the public is entitled to more than 
Mr. Dulles cares to reveal. As James 
* of the New York Times recently 

Various important pronouncements in 
recent weeks have created a sense of uncer- 
tainty, of improvisation entirely out of keep- 
ing with the gravity of the subjects con- 
cerned. * * * There is an uneasy feeling 
here, even among many of Mr. Dulles’ sup- 
porters, in the State Department, that he is 
gambling an awful lot on his own instinct. 
They don't know whether he is bluffing the 
Reds or getting the United States ready for 
military action in Indochina, and, after all 
the casual talk about “massive retaliation,” 
they don't particularly like either course. 


Secretary Dulles, not too long ago, at 
the instance of Ambassadress Luce, 
made some blundering statements con- 
cerning Trieste, in which he threatened 
Yugoslavia and Italy to get together or 
dire consequences would befall. The 
Dulles-Luce statement only served to 
exacerbate the tensions between the two 
countries. There was no getting to- 
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gether and there were no dire conse- 
quences. Mr. Dulles was only made to 
look ridiculous. A year or so ago, Sec- 
retary Dulles, again, threatened France 
to the effect that unless she accepted 
EDC, no United States aid would be 
fortheoming. France resisted and still 
resists, and aid has not been cut off. Mr. 
Dulles was left mighty uncomfortable. 

Now, with reference to the new Pacific 
NATO plan, what does it mean? We 
have not been informed. A warning to 
Indochina is one thing, but collective 
action in southeast Asia is something 
quite different. We are told at the out- 
set that the new southeast Asia pact 
would exclude Formosa and Japan. 
Why? We are not told. Has any ap- 
proach been made to India? Has India 
been consulted? What about Pakistan? 
What about Indonesia? They are coun- 
tries that are vitally interested in south- 
east Asia. We are told that a south- 
east Asia NATO would include the United 
States, Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
the Associated States of Indochina. 
What effect would such a NATO have on 
ANZUS? Would it commit us to the de- 
fense of Hong Kong or Malay? What 
about the colonial issues which are so 
inherent in the southeast Asia situation? 
France's colonialism undoubtedly was 
one of the main causes of the war in 
Indochina. There has been no debate 
of any sort on these momentous ques- 
tions. In any event, any kind of an 
alinement, united action, united warning, 
would be futile unless we tell the Asian 
people that not only in Indochina but in 
all parts of southeast Asia, colonialism 
must go and their striving for independ- 
ence must be encouraged and independ- 
ence achieved, 

The American people will not swallow 
the contents of the bottle of any south- 
east NATO unless they are fully aware 
of the constituent parts of those con- 
tents. It behooves President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles to take the Nation 
a bit more into their confidence. 


Governor Dewey's Address at the Inaugu- 
ral Dinner, United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended hereto the address of the Hon- 
orable Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
the State of New York, delivered at the 
inaugural dinner of the United Jewish 
Appeal, in New York on April 1, 1954- 
This address shows the continued deep 
concern with our foreign policy of New 
York's Governor. It is especially note- 
worthy for Governor Dewey's thorough 
understanding of Near East and Far 
East problems and his continued ad- 
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vocacy of a Pacific defense agreement, 
which he has urged for a long time and 
Which in the Pacific Treaty Organiza- 
tion is now becoming United States for- 
eign policy: 

It warms my heart to come again to the 
inaugural dinner of the United Jewish Ap- 
Peal and I consider it a great pleasure to be 
With you. This cause has been close to my 
heart for many years and the progress since 
the early meetings when UJA was founded 
15 years ago has been staggering. 

In Biblical times the events that have oc- 
Curred in this short space would surely have 
been recorded as divine miracles. The ema- 
Ciated and the dying from the concentration 
Camps are being salvaged and nursed back 
to health. Tens of thousands of uprooted 
Jews in Europe haye been resettled in free 
Countries all over the world and helped to 
Tebuild their lives, 

As one of those who led the fight to es- 
tablish the State of Israel I have always felt 
that the money raised by the UJA was the 
Arm rock upon which this priceless refuge 
Was founded, As a result, the displaced per- 
sgons camps are now almost emptied. 
Countless Jews of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary have geen 
faved; the oppressed Jews of Yemen were 
down in airlifts to safety. 

More than 15,000 refugee immigrants have 
become a part of the life of America and 

enormous task has been achieved with- 

Out strain on our social or economic fabric. 

More than 98 percent of those we have wel- 

tant here are completely self-supporting 
ay. 

This is a thrilling tale of the saving of 
More than 2 million lives. 

The question posed by this inaugural din- 
ner is whether the tale will continue to be a 
thrilling and successful adventure of hope 
and rescue. There is much—far too much— 
Still to be done. The deserts have blos- 
somed in Israel, the homeless have shelter, 
and industry has begun to flower. But the 
hard task of building a full economic life 
in the desert has not been completed and 
immense help is still needed. There are still 
isolated Jewish communities in north Africa 
Which urgently need heip. 

There is a truce but no peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors, The ex- 
Plosive borders, which run through the mid- 
We of streets and even homes, are focal 
Points of continuing economic and emo- 
tional strain, as well as a genuine danger to 
the peace of the Near East, 

It would be fatuous to ignore the danger- 
dus nature of border incidents; they are a 
Peri] point of real gravity. It is a primary 
task of statesmanship to bund harmony in 
these close-knit neighboring communities so 
that men of good will can give their time to 
human welfare—to the production of goods 
and services—instead of the maintenance 
Of armed camps. 

Having fought and sacrificed to create the 
floricus Israeli homeland and a refuge for 
the sick, the persecuted, and the homeless, 
We bave an acute interest in the essential 
steps which lie ahead to bring about peace, 
trade, and harmony in that area. 

As Americans and citizens of the free 
World, we can only view with dismay the 
treacherous conduct of the Soviet Union 
Which has played both sides for its own pur- 
Portes. So long as it served the Soviet de- 
sign of driving out the British, the Kremlin 
Supported Israel. Almost immediately the 
Soviet did a complete about-face, swinging 
back to its traditional position of violent 
anti-Semitism, and has since evinced noth- 
ing but open or covert hostility to the Re- 
Public of Israel, 

When the Security Council of the United 
Nations censured an Israeli raid last No- 
vember, the Soviet Union cynically ab- 
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stained. Whenever a majority takes action 
opposed by Israel the Russians are pleased 
and pretend to take no part. 

On the other hand, when the Counci! ma- 
jority took the part of Israel in January in 
the Jordan River dispute, Mr. Vishinsky 
thundered a stinging vote. 

It is difficult at times to separate the in- 
cident of the day from the flow of history 
but one relentless stream of policy is emerg- 
ing with deadly clarity, The Soviet Union 
is determined by eyery dishonorable device 
at its command to fish in the troubled wa- 
ters of the Arab world, to stir up tension, 
violence and revolution. Her ultimate pur- 
pose is to bring first the Arabs and then the 
entire Moslem world under the Communist 
heel. 

That is an ambitious project but not one 
too great for conquerors wlio look back with 
Satisfaction upon having swallowed the 100 
million people of Central Europe and the 
450 million people of China. The Moslem 
Crescent, extending from Morocco on the 
West Coast of Africa through the whole of 
Asia, all the way down to Indonesia, is an 
immediate Russian objective. 

In this vast chess for world con- 
quest each Soviet vote in the United Nations 
against Israel is another step to win the 
Moslem world. It was only Tuesday of this 
week that Mr. Vishinsky thundered another 
veto, again against Israel, in a dispute over 
the Suez Canal. 

What he did was intentionally to destroy 
the ability of the Security Council to bring 
peace to the Near East. 

One of the tragedies of world history is 
that little Israel should be used as a pawn by 
the Soviets in their scheme of conquest. It 
would be a greater tragedy if we of the free 
world should fail to understand exactly what 
is going on. 

Because there are no great wars now in 
progress, it may appear to the unthinking 
that we are now enjoying a breathing spell 
in the cold war. But the turmoil of the 
Near East is only one facet of the unrelent- 
ing warfare waged by communism against 
civilization. 

They have made much progress in Africa; 
they have a firm foothold in Latin America 
and much of Western Europe is in peril from 
political action from within, Perhaps the 
most critical spot at this moment is Indo- 
china, 

Three years ago I was convinced that, fol- 
lowing the end of the Korean war, Indo- 
china would emerge as the crisis spot. As 
u result I spent a summer in the Pacific to 
see at firsthand the nature of the problem, 

Let me assure you that the fight for Indo- 
china is a cruel and desperate struggle for 
the highest stakes. In magnitude of pur- 
pose and in sinister concept it is compa- 
rable only to the Soviet efort to win over the 
whole Moslem world. 

The news today centers around the tiny 
inland post of Dien Blen Phu in Vietnam, 
Indochina. It is Dien Bien Phu today, 
Hanol tomorrow, and the capital of Laos the 
next day. It is a continuing war of attri- 
tion which has already lasted these 7 long 
years, 

Indochina itself would be no small gain, 
involving a population of 20 millions of 
people: but it seems so far away that it is 
hard for us to realize its vital importance. 
Stretching from China to the Gulf of Siam, 
Indochina covers the entire east coast of 
southeast Asia. For more than a hundred 
years it has been a French colony and in 
the last decade the French Government has 
granted to its three component nations sub- 
stantially complete independence within the 
French Union. Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos are today almost as free as Canada, 
Australia, and other members of the British 
Commonwealth, Nevertheless the Com- 
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munist war of conquest is waged in the 
fraudulent name of nationalizm. 

This is not new. Just to make sure thero 
is no confusion in the mind of anyone, it 
should be made clear that Ho Chi Minh, the 
leader of the Vietminh forces, has been a 
Communist agent all his life. As in so 
many of these cases a number of American 
journalists and others swallowed his pre- 
tense of being just an agrarian reformer. 
They apparently did not learn, or did not 
want to learn the lesson of the other Amer- 
ican innocents or worse who swallowed the 
propaganda that Mao Tse Tung was just a 
Chinese “agrarian reformer.” More than 
135,000 American casualties In Korea prove 
how wrong they were. 

As far back as 1916 Ho Chi Minh was active 
in Communist circles in Paris. After that 
he spent nearly 10 years in the Kremlin, be- 
coming an integrated part of the Communist 
scheme of world conquest. In 1925 he be- 
came an adviser to Borodin at the Soviet 
Consulate in Canton, China, meanwhile 
traveling through southeast Asia organizing 
Communist fronts. He ls still the com- 
mander in chief for Moscow in its efforts 
to conquer Indochina. 

It is of the greatest world significance that 
the Secretary of State and the present na- 
tional administration have taken such clear 
and effective steps to ald in this desperate 
struggle. The speech of the Secretary of 
State on Tuesday was a luminous state- 
ment of our purpose. He made it clear that 
as the leaders of the free world, we cannot 
accept a Communist conquest of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. 

Now was this statement made to save 
French interests in Indochina? Obviously 
not. The French have limited financial in- 
terests in Indochina and have been carry- 
ing on one of the most sacrificial struggles 
of our time, unselfishly, on behalf of all of 
us. On the side of the French and the Viet- 
namese, total casualties are more than 177,- 
0090, nearly half of whom are killed or 
missing. 

Some people ask why France has not built 
up larger forces for the defense of Europe. 
One simple answer is that a nation needs 
Officers to train armies. The French have 
lost more officers in Indochina in each of 
the last several years than they have gradu- 
ated from St. Cyr. 

Why else is this a matter of such prime 
concern to our country? It is not only the 
30 million people of Indochina. It Is be- 
cause if those 30 million people are lost 
it would take a modern miracle to save Thal- 
land and Burma. They would then largely 
be surrounded by Communist aggressors. If 
those three nations go down, the rice bowl 
is gone. Southeast Asia produces two-thirds 
of the exportable rice of the world. It is rich 
in rubber, tin, oil, and iron ore. 

Still it is not just people and not just 
resources. If Southeast Asia goes, Malaya 
would be just an appendix, isolated and in an 
impossible situation, So would Singapore. 

What happens then to Indonesia, the new- 
est great nation on earth, the sixth largest 
in size, with its 80 million people? This na- 
tion, made up of the former Dutch East 
Indies, bas huge resources of tin, rubber, oil, 
tea, and other products they need to export 
and which the free world requires. If these 
areas are gone, where will Japan trade? 
Where will she get the rice to make up her 
food deficit? How will 80 million Japanese 
survive economically? Eow would Formosa 
and the Philippines survive and what would 
be the fate of Australia and New Zealand, 
totally isolated from the free world? 

A grand total of 300 million people live in 
these countries—nearly twice as many as in 
the whole United States. These are able, 
hard working people, Free from Soviet con- 
trol they provide a decisive nrargin to the 
free world; conquered they would give the 
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Soviets a majority of the people of the ciy- 
ilized world. i 

The resources of the area are almost un- 
believable. They include two-thirds of the 
exportable rice of the world, nine-tenths of 
the natural rubber produced in the world, 
more than half of the world’s tin and an in- 
creasing share of its oll. 

Even this is not the whole horror implicit 
in the struggle for Indochina, If southeast 
Asia should fall, India and Pakistan would 
be almost completely surrounded by the 
hostile armed forces of Red aggression. 
Whether any nation could survive under 
those circumstances is extrenrely doubtful. 

The trials we face, then, in North Africa, 
in Israe! and in Indochina are all of a single 
piece. The Soviet Union controls the top 
three-quarters of Asia and 800 million people. 
The issue is whether communism is to swarm 
over the rest of Asia In a conquest extending 
from Japan to the Mediterranean. The out- 
come will mean life or death for the free 
world. 

I have been asked whether the warning by 
the Secretary of State concerning Indochina 
means that we intend to launch another 
Korea. Speaking only for myself at all times, 
I think the answer is clear. The statement 
was designed for the opposite purpose—to 
prevent another Korea. The way we got into 
Korea was because in January of 1950, our 
Government announced that Korea was out- 
side of our defense perimeter. Having set up 
the republic we then withdrew our troops 
and abandoned it. That created a power 
vacuum and served as an invitation for the 
Communist attack 5 months later. 

This is the opposite. Our purpose today is 
to make certain there will be no more Koreas. 
On January 12 of this year, the Secretary 
of State made it clear that the United States 
will meet the Communist challenge vigor- 
ously and at places of our own choosing; that 
we will reinforce local defenses by the deter- 
rent of massive retaliatory power. As part 
of this policy we help to support and de- 
velop independent, native strength. 

It means that the Soviet Empire can no 
longer be certain that we will react only at 
the time and place of its choosing. 

The free world is not without the capacity 
for overwhelming retaliation. We have now 
let the aggressor know in advance that we 
will use effective means to make aggression 
too costly to be attempted. Having the 
strength. our sole purpose is to build peace. 

I have pleaded and worked for years in the 
hope that we could work out a Pacific defense 
agreement similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. This should be our ultimate alm. 
We must finally understand that freedom is 
inseparable, We must continue to make it 
clear that the free nations will not tolerate 
picking off the small or the sick nations, one 
by one. 

The world is too small for comfort. Peace 
and security will only be achieved by 
strength. They will never be achieved by 
running away from reality or by abandoning 
the world bit by bit. 

It is an interesting fact that despite con- 
tinuous threats, bluster, and hostile action 
since World War II, the Soviet has not 
launched one single attack where it did not 
have every reason to believe it was sure to 
win. Dictatorship is deathly afraid of 
fallure. 

Our task Is to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing—to make it crystal clear that the free 
world ts united and no aggression will be 
tolerated. We must allow no homegrown 
chauvinism to divide us or our allies; we 
must permit no diversions from the great 
task of saving humanity itself. With faith 
in the rightness of our cause we can make 
the free world not only healthy spiritually 
and economically, but brave enough and 
firm enough to prevent war and win the 
peace. 
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City Prosperity Depends on Farm 
Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be no prosperity for 
the people of the cities and towns of 
America if the farm of America is not 
prosperous. This is especially true of 
the rural communities who depend al- 
most entirely and directly on the farmer 
for their very existence. 

Merchants across the Nation recog- 
nize this basic fact of life in our economy 
and they are expressing themselves on 
the side of the farmer in urging that he 
be guaranteed his fair share of the pros- 
perity of the country. 

An example of how the town mer- 
chants feel about a strong farm price- 
support system, which I have always 
urged, is the following statement and 
signatures which appeared in the Valley 
Journal at Halstad, Minn., on March 31, 
1954: 

Fanm AND TOWN Prosperity Go HAND IN HAND 


As businessmen we know we live in pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas and we recog- 
nize that unless we have a prosperous agri- 
culture we will not have prosperous business 
communities. For this reason we view as 
serious the continuing farm price slump and 
the prediction by Federal Reserve bank au- 
thorities that farmers may suffer another 
10 percent decline in 1954. 

Farm prices are already too low. We will 
vigorously resist any proposal to lower them 
even further by dropping the level of the 
price support. Any program to deliberately 
lower farm prices and income is dangerous 
to our rural communities and can only re- 
sult in weakening our entire national 
economy. 

We insist that Congress maintain a strong 
farm price-support program with a price 
floor at not less than 90 percent of parity 
on all major farm productions; not only on 
the basics, but on dairy products and other 
perishables; and field crops such as oats, 
rye, barley, flax, and soybeans as well. 

It is important for all people to under- 
stand that a strong farm price support sys- 
tem is in the best long-run interest of all 
of us, farmers, businessmen, and townspeople 
alike. 

We pledge ourselves to work side by side 
with farmers to extend and expand our agri- 
cultural program. 

Harold V. Nelson, Editor, Valley Journal; 
Robert Brooks, Coowner, Hastad Cafe; 
Nygaard and Hastad Store; O. D. Ber- 
vig, Manager, Halstad Co-op Elevator; 
Leonard Johnson, Manager, Oil De- 
partment, Halstad Elevator; Clayton 
C. Drake, Owner, Valley Cleaners: H. 
O. McLaughlin, Owner, McLaughlin 
Chevrolet Co.; T. B. Gabby, Superin- 
tendent, Halstad Municipalities; Clar- 
ence Hedahl, Owner, Hedahl Produce; 
Orville Fallaas Blacksmith Shop; M. 
O. Opgrand Insurance Agency; Elmer 
Johnson, Owner Halstad Bakery; Rob- 
ert Gustafson, Owner, South Service 
Station; John C. Sulerud and Clark 
Sulerud, Sulerud Hardware; Fritz W. 
Herberg. Owner, Herberg Service; H. 
T. Rice, Owner, Halstad Drug Store; 
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J. W. Cochrane, Dentist; Dr. E. Erick- 
non: C. T. Estenson, Manager, Halstad 
Telephone Co.; Peter Fog, Vocational 
Agriculture Instructor; Arnold Kittle- 
son, Superintendent of Halstad 
School; Carl Opsahl, Clergyman; Ern- 
est Enger, Owner, Ford Garage; Ralph 
Johnston, Owner, Hartz Store; Louis 
M. Ogaard Tavern; C. J. Hastad, Pro- 
fessional Engineer; Stener Stenerson, 
Manager, Stenerson Bros. Lumber Co.; 
Milton Carlson, Owner, Valley Farm- 
ers Supply and Hatchery; Leland Hen- 
derson, Grain Buyer; O. J. Reitan, 
Halstad Mercantile Co.; Eldor Aal- 
gaard, Manager, Halstad Creamery Co.; 
G. A. Thalacker, Manager, REA; W. R. 
Wang, Standard Oil Agent; O. J. Gil- 
bert, Woodman Theater; E. L. Knowles, 
Manager, Peavey Elevator; Melvin 
Peterson, Commander, American Le- 
gion; Ted Olson Dray Line; Jarl 
Sundseth, Postmaster; Elmer O. Horge, 
Barber; Arnold Kruse, Manager, Hal- 
stad Municipal Liquor Store; L. H, 
Oftedahl, Accountant; Hauge Bros., 
Taxidermists; Harold Wiese, Owner, 
Wiese Equipment Co.; Ralph O. Bos- 
sart, Owner, Ralph's Cafe and Hotel; 
Red River State Bank; J. A. Sipe, 
Owner, Halstad Implement Co.; Law- 
wrence Foley, Owner, Foley's Gamble 
Store; J. O. Hesby, Owner, Hesby Serv- 
ice Station; E. R. Hage. 


New Power Policy Hurts Labor, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled New Power Policy Hurts Labor, 
Too,” written by W. P. Kennedy, presi- 
dent, one of the distinguished labor lead- 
ers of this country, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, and published in the 
January 1954 issue of the Rural Electri- 
fication magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Power Poier Hurts Lanor, Too 
(By W. P. Kennedy, president, Brotherhood of 
Ratiway Trainmen) 


The same administration electric power 
policy which threatens adequate wholesale 
power supply for rural electric cooperatives 18 
a threat to American labor, including train- 
men whose jobs are dependent on an expand- 
ing level of business activity in the Nation. 

Without abundant, reasonable-cost energy. 
there will be a slow-down in industrial de- 
velopment and activity as surely as there 
will be a slow-down in rural electrification, 
low voltages and inadequate power on the 
farms. 

HELLS CANYON, AN EXAMPLE 


The meaning of the new giveaway policy 
to both farmers and labor is well illustrated 
in the case of Hells Canyon, where the Ad- 
ministration has withdrawn objections to the 
Idaho Power Co. building three little run“ 
of-the-river dams in the place of one huge 
multipurpose Federal dam. 

Farmers need abundant, low-cost powers 
in this area for their rural electric systems 
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and for the development of large cooperative 
phosphate fertilizer projects in southeastern 
Idaho, Three farmer co-op groups, Western 
Farmers of Walla Walls, Wash.; Central 
Farmers of Chicago, III., and Farmers Union, 
have phosphate rock holdings in the area and 
are waiting for electric power to develop huge 
fertilizer plants. 

But if the Idaho Power Co. gets the per- 
mit, there will be no electric furnace fer- 
tilizer plants—the power will be too costly. 

Hearings show that the pro Federal 
dams at Hells Canyon would add 1,460,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity to the 
Columbia Basin power system. The three 
small Idaho Power Co, dams would add only 
885,000 kilowatts of capacity—575,000 kilo- 
Watts or about 40 percent less than the 
Federal structure. 


POWER RATES COMPARED 


The Government power would sell for $21 
per kilowatt year or about 3.5 mills (about 
one-third of 1 cent) per kilowatt-hour. The 
Idaho Power Co. electricity would have to 
sell at 638 per kilowatt-year, or 6 mills (six- 
tenths of 1 cent) per kilowatt-hour. 

Under a recent Supreme Court ruling, 
sustaining the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to use spare capacity of a transmission 
line built across Federal lands in Idaho, 
Hells Canyon power could be transmitted to 
the phosphate area for sale even lower than 
the 3.5 mills cited above. 

The 3.5-mill power would make electric 
furnace processing and the development of 
the phosphate plants possible. That would 
mean low-cost fertilizer for the farmers of 
the West and Midwest: It would mean jobs 
for workmen, more freight for the railroads 
and, as railroad trainmen put it, more 
freight would mean more “beans for brake- 
men.” 

The loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of power 
potential in the Snake River canyon—and 
such a loss is involved in the fight between 
Federal and private development—would 
mean tremendous economic and job losses to 
the area and the Nation. 

The 1950 census showed that there had 
been a gain of 325.000 jobs in the Tennessee 
Valley during the existence of the TVA. The 
TVA had provided 8.5-million kilowatts of 
low-cost energy capacity up to that time. 
This figure, and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration experience, both indicate that a new 
job is provided by approximately each 11 
kilowatts of new, low-cost generating capac- 
ity. 

INCOME, JOB LOSS 

Simple arithmetic therefore indicates that 
the loss of 575.000 kilowatts of potential, low- 
cost energy will mean the loss of 52,000 jobs 
in the area, and of tremendous industrial in- 
come, taxes, and new service business oppor- 
tunities. 

The Public Affairs Institute has estimated 
the loss would be at least $180 million in 


‘payrolls, $525 million in products value, and 


around 830 million in Federal taxes annually. 

Industries are lined up waiting for low- 
cost electricity so they can get started. Both 
TVA and Bonneville have had to turn awsy 
many private enterprises because they lacked 
generating capacity to supply new industries. 
The electro-process industries especially need 
electric power sources. So there is no doubt 
that the development of abundant power 
at reasonable cost will mean industrial 
growth. 

An advantage always claimed by the pri- 
vate power companies is that they are tax- 
paying enterprises and Federal projects are 
not. : 

Idaho Power Co. claims that it would pa 
$9,750,000 a year in taxes as a result of its 
three-dam scheme. This probably would 
Prove untrue, for the company is already 
applying for Federal accelerated tax amor- 
tization certificates on its two upper dams, 
If granted, this would mean large tax savy- 
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But assuming it paid full taxes, the cost 


to the citizens of this tax revenue would 
be— 

Increase of $17 per kilowatt-year in the 
cost of power (from 821 per kllowatt-year to 
$38 as cited above). The extra power cost 
would be more than the taxes collected. 

Loss of the 575,000 kilowatts of salable 
power capacity, and of all the jobs, payrolls 
and production outlined above. 

Loss of taxes from the industries and 
workmen, and their properties, which would 
be lost to the area. 

Loss of irrigation, farmsteads, and in- 
creased property values and business activity 
which irrigation aided by Hells Canyon 
revenues would bring to the region. 

Again the experience of the Nation with 
the TVA is an excellent example of the 
falsity of the power company’s short-sighted 
arguments. 

Before the TVA started, the 7 Tennessee 
Valley States paid 3.4 percent of total na- 
tional income taxes. In 1952, with TVA, the 
7 valley States paid 6.2 percent of all na- 
tional income taxes. This was an increase 
of 2.8 percent in the proportion of the Fed- 
eral income taxes borne in the basin. That 
equaled a 8900 million increase in Federal 
ne payments from the TVA States in 1952 

one. 

Over the years, the Increase in proportion 
of taxes paid by the Tennessee Valley States 
has amounted to $7 billion and the annual 
amount is still climbing. 

Such increases in revenue, based on the 
increased prosperity of the area, make the 
amount of taxes which Idaho Power Co, 
would pay look picayune indeed. 

A policy of abundant, low-cost electric 
power for the Nation is a must for all of us, 
farmers, workers and the true, free-enter- 
prise segment of our economy alike, 


Tribute to Devotion of Civil Air Patrol 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation many thousands of vol- 
unteer pilots are organized in the Civil 
Air Patrol to render emergency peace- 
time and wartime service to fellow flyers 
and to the public—service rendered with- 
out compensation. 

Last week two officers of the Baltimore 
CAP squadron lost their lives in a plane 
crash while on a search mission for a 
missing Air Force jet T-33 near Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The officers who thus gave “the last 
full measure of devotion” to their fellow 
men were the Rev. Edward G. Conrad, 
pastor of the Aisquith Presbyterian 
Church and a CAP squadron chaplain, 
and Capt. Anthony Synodinos. In this 
Holy Week, when we are wont to give 
thought to the meaning of sacrifice 
“even unto death,” it is appropriate that 
we pause in tribute to these two men. 

The hazard these men took in line of 
duty, and the sacrifice they made, attests 
eloquently to the importance of this 
agency of service and mercy and to the 
hazardous and rigorous duties which 
membership in the Civil Air Patrol in- 
volves. 
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It will not be amiss to bear these facts 
in mind when reasonable and proper re- 
quests for congressional support are re- 
ceived in behalf of this civilian agency. 


Annual Communion Breakfast, Valladolid 
Council No. 70, Knights of Columbus, 
Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a portion of my remarks which I deliv- 
ered at the annual communion breakfast, 
Valladolid Council No. 70, Knights of 
Columbus, on Sunday, April 11, 1954: 

The name of Vallodolid Council always 
brings to mind a great Christian civilization 
of centuries past, and one of the most thriv- 
ing chapters of a growing organization dedi- 
cated to God and country, that is known as 
the Knights of Columbus. i 

The profound relationship between the 
two is taking on a new and important mean- 
ing in our time. 

I refer to Spain, the first nation to resist 
communism without qualification, and to 
the developing alliance between Spain and 
the United States for the purpose of protect- 
ing what we, at this communion breakfast, 
treasure above all else—the freedom to prac- 
tice our Catholic faith. 

Spain was criticized for many years for 
taking a forthright stand against commu- 
nism and for refusing to compromise in any 
way with the evil that it saw so clearly. 

We, in the United States, are now waking 
up to that fact, 

It is fortunate for us that Spain never 
weakened in her faith or her resolution. 
For in that strategic country, which is the 
key to the Mediterranean, and with the co- 
operation of its government and its people, 
we have started to build air and naval bases 
where our poised power will serve as a deter- 
rent to Communist expansion south and west 
and outflank any Red attempt to sweep across 
Europe to the English Channel. 

Increasing contacts between the two na- 
tions will not only put more muscle into the 
anti-Communist coalition, but will serve to 
reunite the Christian family of this world 
and remove the divisions upon which com- 
munism has thrived in its campaign to pick 
off the nations of Europe, one by one. 

We have too much of the secular, and tao 
much separatism, in our efforts to halt the 
spread of atheistic communism. 

Only as we come together, united by the 
fellowship of faith, can we hope to slow 
down and turn back the monstrous con- 
spiracy that threatens western civilization, 
and Christianity itself. 

Some people shudder when they see pic- 
tures of the devastating material energy let 
loose by the hydrogen bomb. 

They are people of little faith. 

Who have strayed from religion. 

Who have forgotten that they have souls. 

Who are denying the greatest power of 
all, the help of God, to give them the spiri- 
tual resources to conquer fear and the wis- 
dom to contri, the manmade instruments 
that might otherwise explode in worldwide 
devastation. 

Here is the dread possibility that the ma- 
terialism we have developed to the exclusion 
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of all else may come home to us with a 
vengeance. 

With our pagan worship of bigness, we 
have now made something so big that it 
senres us. 

Even now, confused cries rend the air. 
“Stop making these bombs.” “Keep on mak- 
ing them in the desperate race to stay 
ahead.“ “What can we do for civil defense?” 
“Empty the cities?” Where are the plans?” 
“But they say there's no place to hide.“ 

That is up to the various agencies of Gov- 
ernment and to voluntary groupings of citi- 
gens. Mankind will survive. Not without 
cost. There is always a price to pay for 
mistakes. 

But what about each one of us, the single, 
unique, life that is our own to account for? 
Alone, beset by anxieties on every side? 

No person is ever alone who puts his falth 
in the creator of all life. 

And the Nation itself will rise above fear 
when it rearms itself spiritually, Uving up 
to the motto: “In God We Trust.” 

For the United States is only as strong as 
the sum of the courage, and belief, and pa- 
tience, that each one of us brings to the 
responsibility of living up to right stand- 
ards of thought and conduct. Like those 
taught by our holy mother church. 

In an age of extreme and continuing dan- 
ger, we must not give way to defeatism or 
hysteria. 

The Knights of Columbus is showing the 
way toward the spiritual regeneration of our 
Nation, mobilizing the power for good that 
will master the Frankenstein of science and 
the anti-Christ of communism. 

For the truths that we worship are enter- 
nal, 


Security and Economy Both Disregarded in 
Defense Department Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Department of the Army closed the Percy 
Jones Army Hospial at Battle Creek, 
Mich., in my district, last September, I 
have been trying to secure a Defense de- 
partment decision either to find other use 
for this property or to release it to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

In a memorandum to Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson last November 19, I called 
attention to the financial loss to the Gov- 
ernment and the blighting effect upon 
the community of having this facility, 
with a $35 million replacement value, 
standing idle. 

Subsequently it was proposed that the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency, responsible for procurement of 
all medical supplies for the Armed 
Forces and Civil Defense and for war- 
time mobilization of the medical supply 
industry, as well as for developmental 
engineering and laboratory testing in 
this field, be relocated and consolidated 
in the Percy Jones property. 

This proposal was unqualifiedly recom- 
mended and endorsed by the Chief of 
Agency, the Directorate of the Agency, 
the Surgeons General of the three mili- 
tary departments, and the Assistant Sec- 
=e of Defense for Health and Med- 
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It was shown, by extensive and thor- 
ough studies, that the move would elim- 
inate a very grave defense hazard arising 
from the present location of the head- 
quarters in the prime target area of 
Brooklyn. It was also shown that it 
would result in substantial savings which 
would amortize the relocation costs in 
less than 3 years, and thereafter save 
$172,000 a year, and that it would release 
property now owned by the Government 
with a rental value of over $600,000 a 
year, making it available for other mili- 
tary installations now occupying rental 
property. It was shown that the move 
would solve a serious space deficiency 
now facing the agency, and that it would 
greatly increase operating efficiency 
through consolidation of the various 
units. 


When, however, the proposal reached 
the desk of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supplies and Logistics, the 
Honorable Charles S. Thomas, who next 
month becomes Secretary of the Navy, 
the proposal struck a snag. After 
months of alleged conferences, studies, 
doubletalk and runarounds, I was ad- 
vised this week that this proposed utili- 
zation of the valuable Percy Jones prop- 
erty had been turned down, 

In the letter from Mr. Thomas, advis- 
ing me of the adverse decision, no men- 
tion whatever was made of the factors 
of economy and efficiency involved in 
the proposal—which suggests that the 
economy consciousness of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
has not yet permeated the higher realms 
of the Defense Department. 

Under leave to extend my, remarks, 
and in order that this House may be 
familiarized with the dilatory tactics, 
economic waste, and superficial argu- 
ments offered in support of the adverse 
decision, I include the letter from Sec- 
retary Thomas and my own reply of this 
date: : 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1954. 
Mr. Pau. W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. SHAFER: This office is familiar 
with the proper and strenuous effort you 
have made to have the Armed Services Medi- 
cal Procurement Agency moved from its pres- 
ent location in Brooklyn and Fort Totten, 
N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo., to the Percy Jones 
Army Hospital at Battle Creek, Mich. 

As you know, the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency initiated a study of the 
removal of their activity and recommended 
that it be moved to the Percy Jones Army 
Hospital at Battle Creek. 

When this cffice was advised of this rec- 
ommendation, it was necessary that we make 
a complete and objective study of the prob- 
lem to find out, first, the functions of this 
particular activity, and second, if it could 
establish a precedent for the moving of many 
other like facilities from their present loca- 
tions. 

It was found that this was merely a buy- 
ing office and there were no medical supplies 
stored in this facility. It was also found that 
a move of this Kind at this time could estab- 
lish such a precedent for moving of other 
facilities. 

When all of the facts and information 
were assembled, it was found that there were 
several basic reasons which would prevent 
authorizing this move, 

For example, there is no present policy or 
directive which would authorize the prece- 
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dent of starting to move established facill- 
ties of this kind. As stated before, if the 
decision to move this facility was made be- 
cause of its vulnerable location, many other 
facilities should also be moved. 

We are also advised that under the terms 
of the Geneva Conference a hospital, in or- 
der to be used, can house no other activity 
and serve no other purpose than that of a 
hospital. Therefore, if this Procurement 
Agency were moved to Percy Jones Army 
Hospital, it would either eliminate the use 
of the remaining 600 beds in case of war or 
the Agency would again have to be moved 
to some other location. 

In addition, the Department of the Army 
has established a mobilization requirement 
for the entire bed capacity for the Percy, 
Jones Army Hospital in' the event of war. 

I am sure that you can see from the above, 
and for the reasons stated, that it is not 
within our province to authorize this move, 

We again want to say that we have appre- 
ciated your interest in this matter, 
Sincerely, 

C. S. THomas. 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1954. 
Hon. Caries S. THOMAS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secrerary: Needless to say, I am 
completely dissatisfied with the decision re- 
garding relocation of the Arnred Services 
Medical Procurement Agency at Percy Jones 
Army hospital, and my confidence in Defense 
Department planning has been severely 
shaken thereby. 

I am especially shocked by the superfi- 
ciality and contradictory character of the 
alleged reasons for the decision cited in your 
letter of April 13. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that you 
feel that the agency responsible for all med- 
ical procurement for the Armed Forces and 
civil defense, and responsible also for mo- 
bilization of the medical supply industry in 
wartime and for developmental engineering 
and laboratory testing in this fleld—the 
agency which you disparagingly refer to as 
“merely a buying office’—1is of minor impor- 
tance. 

You apparently believe that no great haz- 
ard to the national security in a sudden 
emergency is involved in leaving this agency 
in an admittedly prime atomic target area. 
Such thinking, in my judgment, is either 
incredibly superficial or incredibly callous. 

I am sure that neither the American peo- 
ple nor the Congress will be pleased with 
the view that this agency, with its adminis- 
trative and technical personnel and its vital 
functions is expendable, merely because of 
17 5 bureaucratic inconvenience ot relocating 
t. 

Your statement that there are no medical 
supplies stored in this facility—a fact of 
which I have always been fully aware— 
seems to suggest that had this been the case 
a different decision might have been reached. 
Does this mean that higher priority is at- 
tached to the protection of material stock- 
piles than to the protection of skilled ad- 
ministrative and professional personnel and 
their vital functions? 

You claim that there is no present policy 
or directive which would authorize or jus- 
tify transfer of this agency. It this is true. 
which I find incredible, there should be such 
& policy forthwith. Othewlse, the whole dis- 
persal and civil-defense program is an obvi- 
ous fake andsham. The argument you offer 
completely belies the reported concern of 
Secretary Wilson for relocation of more mill- 
tary offices outside strategic target areas. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
is seeking relocation of its central offices 
outside Washington In the interests of in- 
creased security and has already relocated 
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several regional offices for the identical 
reason. Apparently civil defense does not 
feel itself powerless to take steps dictated 
by obvious common sense and prudence, and 
apparently civil defense does not feel that 
its action on this score will set off a chain 
reaction of exodus. Incidentally, civil de- 
fense itself is dependent on the medical 
procurement agency for the equipment re- 
quired to fulfill its own mission. - 

I can discoyer no possible basis, in logic 
or common sense, for arguing that this vital 
Military agency must remain frozen in a 
location of peril because the present disper- 
sal policy does not call for mass removal of 
established industrial concerns—a_ step 
which no one is advocating. On the other 
hand, I cannot conceive of successful gov- 
ernment advocacy of dispersal of new and 
expanded industrial facilities if the Defense 
Department refuses to practice what it 


view of the fact that removal of this agency 
would stimulate dispersal of new and addi- 
tional medical supply production facilities. 

The argument that this facility should not 
be removed from its admittedly vulnerable 
location because its removal would mean 
that other military facilities now in the New 
York area should also be moved ts the ulti- 
mate in a do-nothing attitude. If other mil- 
itary facilities in the New York area should 
be moved that fact is not affected by any 
decision as to whether the medical procure- 
ment agency should or should not be re- 
moved. 

The position you take on this point 
amounts to saying that if there is one egg 
in a weak basket it is permissible to remove 
it, but that if there are a dozen eggs in a 
weak basket none may be removed. This is 
appalling thinking for the hydrogen-bomb 
age. 

The most fantastic portion of your letter is 
the use of the Geneva Convention alibi for 
refusing to locate the agency at Percy Jones. 
This is “digging mighty deep in the barrel” 
tor an excuse for bureaucratic inaction. 

The truth is that the Geneva Convention 
assures protection for “medical establish- 
ments"—and the agency here involved is 
strictly a medical establishment and a sery- 
ice agency to the medical departments of 
the Armed Forces. Indeed, article 21 of the 
convention specifically provides: 

“The protection to which fixed establish- 
ments and mobile medical units of the Med- 
ical Service are entitled shall not cease un- 
less they are used to commit, outside their 
humanitarian duties, acts harmful to the 
enemy.” 

The appeal to the technical niceties of 
Geneva Convention protocol made in your 
letter will, I am sure, ‘make a profound im- 
Pression on the savages of the Kremlin, If 
the Defense Department had sound reasons 
for its decision on the medical procurement 
agency, it would scarcely have been neces- 
Bary to go 3,000 miles afield, to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to recruit an alibi, 

The plain fact of the matter is that this 
Gecision overrides all military and profes- 
gional authorities responsible for execution 
Of the agency's mission, including the chief 
of agency, the agency directorate, the sur- 
geons general of the three services and the 
assistant secretary of defense for health and 
Medical. 

It also obviously overrides the view ex- 
Pressed by Admiral Carney, Navy member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that— 

“It appears to me for strategic reasons, 
Battle Creek, Mich., is the more desirable 
location for the Agency.” 

Furthermore, the decision completely 
ignores the important considerations of 
economy, efficiency and increased space 
requirements of the agency cited as addi- 
tional reasons for relocation and consolida- 
tion of the agency. It also ignores the fact 
that removal of the agency would release 
Government-owned properties for use by 
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military installations now located in rental 
properties, 

It is worthy of note that this decision fol- 
lows strenuous pork barrel protests from New 
York State politicians—protests based on the 
completely false premise that removal of the 
agency “would in no practical sense improve 
the safety factor.” 

New York State, as you may know, has 
Just spent $2,500,000 for 100,000 litter-cots 
for its Civil Defense Commission. Yet the 
Officials of this State have demended that the 
agency charged with all medical procure- 
ment, and with mobilization of the medical 
supply industry in event of war, remain in a 
prime target area—and Defense Department 
officials have weakly bowed to that demand, 

You state in your letter that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has established a mobil- 
ization requirement for the entire bed capac- 
ity of Percy Jones in event of war. This 
completely contradicts the statement of the 
Army Surgeon General that “in the event of 
occupancy by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency the mobilization mis- 
sion for Percy Jones Army Hospital will be 
tailored so as to permit permanent occupancy 
by the agency.” 

The question as to the future status of 
the $35 million Percy Jones property, which 
I raised in my original memorandum of 
November 19, 1953, to Secretary Wilson is 
completely shrugged off by this decision. 
The medical procurement agency issue 
aside, this basic question still calls for a 
clearcut and unequivocal answer, 

As the matter now stands, it appears to 
be the Defense Department intention to keep 
this property indefinitely deactivated—per- 
forming no useful service to the Govern- 
ment and continuing as an economic blight 
in the community despite the heavy standby 
maintenance cost involved. 

This situation has no parallel in the en- 
tire Defense Establishment, so far as com- 
parable property is concerned. I cannot for 
a moment accept such a wasteful, inefficient, 
and indefensible policy. 

I realize that this aspect of the matter 
does not fall within your jurisdiction, but 
I wish it to be a matter of record that I 
intend to pursue this matter further with 
the appropriate authorities, 

Percy Jones would be only a drop in the 
bucket so far as the military and civilian 
hospital requirements of the Nation are 
concerned in event of total war. There is 
no logic or practical sense in selecting a 
single facility, in only one community of 
the entire Nation, for the dry rot of indefi- 
nite deactivation. A standby program of 
hospital facilities would be effective only if 
such permanent standby facilities were pro- 
vided on a vast scale throughout the coun- 
try. I am sure no such administrative folly 
is contemplated. Then why this unique 
status for Percy Jones? 

In all candor, I must say that your de- 
cision and the explanation offered therefor 
gives no evidence of “complete and objective 
study of the problem.” 

Accordingly, I respectfully request recon- 
sideration of the matter on such a basis, 

Sincerely, 
PauL W. SHAFER. 


The Treaty Power and the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
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the American Bar Association Journal 
for March 1954, on The Treaty Power 
and the Constitution: The Case Against 
Amendment, by Brunson MacChesney, 
Myres McDougal, Robert E. Mathews, 
Covey T. Oliver, and F. D. G. Ribble, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cost 
of printing this article is estimated to 
be $382.50, I believe the arguments in 
the article are of sufficient interest and 
importance, both to Members of Con- 
gress and to the public generally, to 
justify their being made available in 
this form, particularly since the case 
for the amendment in the same issue of 
the Bar Journal has already been in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TREATY POWER AND THE CONSTITUTION: 
THE CASE AGAINST AMENDMENT 


(By Brunson MacChesney, professor of law, 
Northwestern University, with the coop- 
eration of Myres McDougal, Yale Uni- 
versity; Robert E. Mathews, Ohio State 
University; Covey T. Oliver, University of 
California; and F. D. G. Ribble, University 
of Virginia) 

(This statement was prepared in its origi- 
nal form by these five persons on a memo- 
randum for the guidance of the representa- 
tive of the Association of American Law 
Schools on the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. It has been subse- 
quently revised by Mr. MacChesney in con- 
sultation with the others, and is now pub- 
lished as their joint opinion.) 

The proposed constitutional amendment, 
usually called the Bricker amendment, would 
restrict the treatymaking power of the 
United States and the power of the Presi- 
dent to make executive and other agree- 
ments with foreign nations. It thus pre- 
sents a constitutional issue which may 
seriously affect the power of the United 
States Government to speak for the Nation 
in international affairs and our ability as a 
people to safeguard our interests in a trou- 
bled world, The decision on so grave an 
issue is not one to be reached blindly or 
under stress of emotion. It calls for that 
high standard of reasoned debate and in- 
formed judgment which characterized the 
creation of our Constitution when our Na- 
tion was born. It is in that spirit that this 
memorandum will seek to consider the ar- 
guments for and against the adoption of the 
proposed amendment. 

Under the title of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, it was reported favorably out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on June 4, 1953, 
by a vote of 9 to 5, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee being 
one of the dissenters. It contains 5 sec- 
tions, of which only the first 3 are relevant 
here, since the last 2 sections merely set 
forth the process by which the amendment 
is to be ratified and the power granted to 
Congress to implement it. The text actu- 
ally adopted is essentially the American Bar 
Association proposal rather than the lan- 
guage of the resolutions Senator Bricker 
originally introduced. While the American 
Bar Association has not officially acted on 
the exact text, its house of delegates has ap- 
proved essentially similar language and may 
be said, therefore, to favor the amendment. 
That association’s section of international 
and comparative law has, however, opposed 
the Bricker proposal, and reaffirmed its posi- 
tion as a section at the annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association last August. 

Several State bar associations have agreed 
with the house of delegates. On the other 
hand, the Association of the Bar of the city 
of New York, the Federal Bar Association 
and the committee on amendments to the 
Federal Constitution of the New York State 
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Bar Association have expressed opposition. 
The lawyers of the country are thus divided 
on this important question. 

The language of the proposed amendment, 
omitting the implementing clauses, is as 
Tollows: 3 

“Secrion 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not 
be of any force or effect. 

“Sec, 2, A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organ- 
ization, All such agreements shail be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties 
by this article.” 

This proposal has been so frequently dis- 
cussed as if it contained only the first sec- 
tion—as if its sole objective were the alleged 
preservation of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights—that it becomes of particular im- 
portance to understand it in its entirety. 
Any proposal to amend the Constitution of 
the United States surely merits the most 
thorough deliberation. Since the United 
States, as the leader of the free world, must 
be able to deal quickly and effectively in 
matters of war and peace and foreign trade, 
proposals to limit the methods of making 
and enforcing international agreements de- 
serve unusually careful consideration. More- 
over, inasmuch as the present Constitution 
has worked remarkably well in this area, 
under changing conditions, for more than a 
century and a half, a heavy burden of proof 
rests on the proponents of constitutional 
change. For reasons more fully developed 
hereafter, the authors of this memorandum 
believe the burden has not been met and 
that the proposed amendment is both un- 
necessary and dangerous, 

Before going into our own discussion of 
these proposals, it might be helpful to in- 
dicate the status of the proposed amend- 
ment as of the time of writing (December 
1953). Congress adjourned its 1953 session 
without acting upon it. Prior to adjourn- 
ment on July 22, 1953, Senator KNOWLAND, 
the acting majority leader, introduced a sub- 
stantially different amendment as a substi- 
tute for it. The same day President Elsen- 
hower announced his support of the Knowl- 
and amendment and stated that he was 
unalterably opposed to the Bricker amend- 
ment. In the Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings previously held, the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, and other officials of 
the Elsenhower administration had ex- 
pressed their opposition to the Bricker pro- 
posals just as had the previous adminis~ 
tration. 

A word here as to the Knowland proposal 
fs not out of place. Paraphrased, the most 
important provisions are (1) that any treaty 
or other agreement in conflict with the Con- 
stitution shall be of no effect, and (2) that, 
in case the Senate so provides in its consent 
to ratification, a treaty can only become 
operative as internal law by the enactment 
of appropriate legislation by Congress.! 
While it may be correctly suggested that 
this no more than restates the present situa- 
tion and is therefore unnecessary, it is our 
opinion that its adoption could introduce 
harmful uncertainties into the process of 
agreement making. Its language contains 
ambiguities, and since it has not as yet been 
the subject of a committee hearing, there 
has been no development of the intent of 
the drafters. Moreover, if its first section 
can be construed to incorporate the idea now 
found tn the “which clause“ in section 2 of 
Senator Bricker’s proposal, all the dangers 
that will be pointed out as latent in that 
clause would be present here as well. Fur- 
ther, it shares with the Bricker proposal the 
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grave disadvantage of creating doubts in 
other nations as to our power and intent in 
the making of treaties and other agreements. 

It is now our p to set out with 
necessary brevity the principal contentions 
of the proponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment, the answers of those who oppose it, 
together with a brief enumeration of the 
dangers which, in our view, would result 
from its adoption. The effects of the 
amendment as a whole will be assessed. We 
shall discuss subsequently the specific issues 
relating to each section and then state our 
conclusions. 

I. THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT AS A WHOLE 


It is not inaccurate to say that opposition 
to the adoption of the Genocide Convention 
and the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
was a principal source of support for the 
present proposal, Proponents of the Bricker 
amendment purported to see in these pro- 
posed treaties violations of constitutional 
rights and invasions of the rights of the 
States through the use of an unlimited 
treaty power. The present administration 
has stated it will not seek to adopt either 
of these treaties, and the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights has not even been completed in 
the United Nations. 

The continued advocacy of the present 
amendment rests, we believe, on three basic 
attitudes. The first Is that none of the 
three great branches of government can be 
trusted to observe the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and that specific curbs must there- 
fore be written into that document in order 
to prevent abuse. The second is that the 
increasing need for International agreement 
on matters which could in the past have 
been left to the States should not be per- 
mitted to change the existing division of 
Federal and State powers in domestic affairs, 
but, on the contrary, that the national su- 
premacy in treaty matters, expressly provided 
for by the framers of our Constitution, 
should be abandoned in favor of the general 
concept of State participation in treaty- 
making which was one of the fatal weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confederation, The 
third is that the existing power of the execu- 
tive in foreign affairs should be curbed and 
complete control over agreements with other 
nations should be vested in Congress. 

The opponents of the amendment believe 
that these three basic attitudes are unwise 
and unwarranted. With respect to the first 
attitude, it is axiomatic that in the process 
of government we must trust somebody, 
There seems no reason to suppose that we 
may not trust any of our three branches of 
government; indeed. if we could not, it would 
be but a futile gesture to put our faith in a 
Constitution however carefully worded. The 
Senate has been traditionally cautious and 
conservative in giving its approval to trea- 
ties; there appears no reason to fear that 
it will cease to afford adequate protection 
in the future. The fact that the Senate 
and the President together have never ap- 
proved a treaty subsequently held unconsti- 
tutional should be cause for confidence in 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government, The further 
safeguard inherent in the ability of the 
whole Congress to control the effect of inter- 
national agreements through the powers of 
appropriation, implementation and super- 
session internally of undesired provisions of 
such agreements will be discussed below. 
Finally, there appears not the slightest rea- 
son to suppose that the courts will abdicate 
their traditional function of determining 
whether any fundamental constitutional 
guaranties have been violated by any type 
of international agreement. 

So far as the second attitude 18 concerned, 
the amendment Is in fact a drastic proposal 
that would erase the basic principle of na- 
tional supremacy in international affairs in a 
Federal form of government, a principle that 
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was considered crucial by the framers of our 
Constitution, and is even more clearly 50 to- 
day. If this attitude should prevail, the 
Nation’s power to represent effectively 
American interests in international matters 
would be dangerousiy crippled and its prac- 
tical ability to function would be seriously 
hampered. 

Thirdly, the proposal to curb the executive 
and enhance the power of Congress is an 
extreme attempt to change the principle of 
separation of powers as it was envisaged by 
the framers of our Constitution. This pro- 
posal would deprive the Nation of a tradi- 
tional method of agreement making that 
provides the speed and occasional secrecy 
required in emergencies. In the light of the 
impotence in foreign policy ot nations such 
as France in which the legislature is, as s 
practical matter, supreme in foreign affairs, 
it would be the height of folly so to provide 
in the Constitution of the leader of the free 
world. 


11. THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT, SECTION BÉ 
SECTION 
Section 1—Issues and arguments 

Section 1 of the proposed amendment 
reads as follows: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect." 

The principal issue presented by section 1 
of the proposed amendment is whether exist- 
ing doctrine of the United States Supreme 
Court, that a treaty may not override funda- 
mental constitutional guaranties, is a sufi- 
cient safeguard or whether it ts desirable to 
state this doctrine explicitly as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 


Arguments For and Against Section 1 


The main argument advanced for this sec- 
tion by the proponents of the amendment Is 
that under presently existing law treaties 
can override the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. More specifically, this conten- 
tion takes two principal forms: 

1. The first of these rests on the wording 
of the first amendment: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion,” or abridging such other Uberties 
as freedom of speech and of the press. The 
argument runs as follows: Since the restric- 
tion applies only to Congress (a term that 
comprises both Houses together), and since 
at present by the language of article IT of 
the Constitution the treaty power is vested in 
the President and the Senate alone (rather 
than in the President and the whole Con- 
gress), therefore the first amendment does 
not serve to restrict the treaty power. 

This contention is believed to be erroneous 
and completely untenable. So narrow a con- 
struction would except from the operation 
of the first amendment many activities of 
the Federal Government which the courts 
have frequently recognized to be subject to 
it, such as the acts of the President, of Terri- 
torial legislatures, of the Federal courts, and 
of one branch of the Congress Further- 
more, just as the duc-process clause of the 
14th amendment restricts all functions of 
a State government, so the similar clause 
in the fifth amendment restricts all func- 
tions of the Federal Government, one of 
which is the making of treaties." The fifth 
amendment, in our opinion, clearly covers 
the point, but, if it does not, the sensible 
remedy would be to change the 1 
the first amendment and not to cripple the 
treaty power to accomplish the stated pur- 
pose of the proponents, Furthermore, even 
were this not so under the first and fifth 
amendments, the Congress itself has unques- 
tioned power to protect our citizens against 
any infringement of their constitutional 
rights by a treaty or executive agreement, as 
it always can supersede the internal conse- 


quences of any agreement by a later enact- 
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ment“ It has always been held that an act 
ot Congress is superior to a prior treaty (and, 
Of course, supersedes an executive agreement 
also) Thus, under existing constitutional 
Provisions, Congress can always give internal 
Protection, even though the agreement re- 
Mains binding internationally, and therefore 
this remedy must be used sparingly. None- 
theless, this is a sufficient safeguard against 
any possible improvident agreements and 
Makes it clear that the adoption of section 1 
Of the proposed amendment is unnecessary 
for this s 

2. The second form of contention is that 
the statement in article VI (the supremacy 
Clause) of the Constitution that “this Con- 
Stitution and the laws of the United States 
Which shall be made in ‘pursuance’ thereof 
and all treaties made under ‘authority’ of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
Of the land” (single quotation marks added), 
implies that, though statutes must be en- 
&cted pursuant to the Constitution, trea- 
tles need not be, but may prevail over it. 

This textual argument is believed to be 
Utterly without substance on the basis of 
all historic records and Supreme Court de- 
Cisions. It is well known that the reason for 
the difference in the emphasized language 
Was to include treaties made prior to adop- 

of the Constitution by the authority 
Of the United States under the superseded 
Articles of Confederation. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly stated, either expressly 
or by implication, that treaties are subject 
to the Constitution. Thus: 

“It would not be contended that [the 
treaty power] extends ‘ so far as to authorize 
What the Constitution forbids. * * * 

“It meed hardly be said that a treaty can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument“! 

Mr. Justice Holmes expressly denied any 
intent to imply that there were no consti- 
tutional limitations upon the treaty power 
in an opinion in a famous case often cited by 
the proponents as supporting their argu- 
Ment: 

“We do not mean to imply that there are 
Ro qualifications to the treaty-making pow- 
er, but they must be ascertained in a differ- 
ent way. * he treaty in question does 
Not contravene any prohibitory words to be 
found in the Constitution.“ * 

Nor is the judiciary the only branch of 
Government to have taken the position that 
treaties cannot override fundamental con- 
Stitutional rights. Responsible members of 
the executive branch have repeatedly taken 
the same attitude. The positions of Secre- 
taries of State Marcy and Blaine are repre- 
tentative” 


Conclusion as to Section 1 


The foregoing arguments and authorities 
Make clear, we believe, that the proposed 
Section 1 is merely an attempted restatement 
Of the existing doctrine of constitutional law 
and that it is therefore unnecessary. There 
is no more need to include this doctrine in 
the Constitution * than there would be the 
doctrine of Marbury v. Madison, Further- 
more, there is always danger, as lawyers 
Talsed in a common law system are particu- 
larly aware, of attempting to codify the 
Meaning of existing judicial decisions. The 
Supreme Court in construing the proposed 
Amendment might find that some diferent 
Meaning was intended and thus either add 
to or subtract from the existing law. There 
Might be, for example, the possibility, al- 
though we believe it improbable, that the 

guage of section 1 could be construed as 
Incorporating the idea contained in the 

Which clause“ of section 2. In such an 
event, section 1 would be dangerous for the 
tame reasons that will be noted shortly in 
the discussion of section 2. If, as Senator 

CKER appears to contend, this section is 


intended to be retroactive, the possibilities 
a 
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of ambiguity and confusion are further com- 
pounded. For all these reasons it is our 
opinion that the proposed section is both 
unnecessary and possibly harmful, 

Section 2—Issues and arguments 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment 
reads as follows: 

“A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
Jation which would be valid In the absence 
of treaty.” 

Section 2 raises two distinct issues that 
will be discussed separately, The first, pre- 
sented by the language of the section up 
to the word “which,” concerns the necessity 
for congressional legislation prior to treaties 
having any internal effect. Literally, legis- 
lation may include State legislation, al- 
though congressional legislation seems 
clearly to have been intended. This am- 
biguity is an additional difficulty with this 
aspect of the section. The second issue, 
raised by the wording of the Which“ clause, 
is whether congressional power to imple- 
ment treatics should be restricted to its 
delegated powers apart from the treaty power. 


A. The Internal Effect of Treaties 


The first issue raised by section 2 (up to 
the “which clause") is whether the Consti- 
tution should be amended to require en- 
abling legislation by Congress before any 
treaty can become effective as internal law 
within the United States, or, as indicated 
above, possibly legislation by the States. 
Phrased differently, the question is whether 
the present operation of the supremacy 
clause in making certain treaties Immediately 
effective, without the necessity for enabling 
legislation, should be changed by the amend- 
ment, 


Arguments for and against 

To comprehend the arguments for and 
against this part of the proposal, it is nec- 
esenry to understand how the supremacy 
clause (art. VI) operates at the present 
time. As interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court, that clause makes treaties, 
once they are ratified with the approval of 
the Senate and are operative internationally, 
immediately enforceable in State and Fed- 
eral courts if their terms show such Intent. 
In such case the treaty is said to be self- 
executing. If immediate effectiveness was 
not intended, then congressional implement- 
ing legislation is necessary before the courta 
will enforce the treaty. The Supreme Court 
ultimately decides which consequence was 
intended on the basis of the language used 
in the treaty. 

The preponents of the amendment con- 
tend that no international agreement should 
be self-executing within the United States 
for several reasons. 

1. They claim that the present system is 
undesirable because State and Federal legis- 
lation may be overridden through this “self- 
executing” feature of our constitutional sys- 
tem. 

There nre several answers to this conten- 
tion. In the first place, whenever immediate 
effectiveness would be undesirabie, it can be 
easily prevented. Any agreement may. by its 
very terms, be made “nonself-exocuting.” 
Adequate protection is afforded under pres- 
ent constitutional provisions through the 
terms of the agreement itself or by the terms 
of Its ratification. The Senate can, as a con- 
dition of approval of ratification require that 
treaties should not be immediately operative, 
and can attach whatever other protective 
provisions it may think necessary. Also, the 
Congress as a whole possesses power to re- 
fuse financial appropriation or enabling leg- 
islation to implement any international 
agreemont of which it disapproves. More- 
over, it may always, at any later date, mod- 
ify or override the internal effects of such 
provisions of these agreements as u finds un- 
desirable. 
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In the second place, the self-executing fca- 
ture is often desirable, Many agreements 
(notably those made to secure rights for our 
individual citizens and corporations abroad 
in exchange for granting reciprocal rights to 
foreign nationals and corporations within 
the United States) lose a large part of their 
effectiveness if not operative internally with 
reasonable promptnesas; hence, it is unwise to 
provide by constitutional amendment that 
no treaty or executive agreement may be im- 
mediately effective. The inflexibility of a 
constitutional requirement of enabling leg- 
islation in every case would lead to endless 
delay even with respect to the most typical 
and noncontroversial provisions of commer- 
cia) treaties. 

2. The proponents make the further claim 
that unless their proposal is adopted the 
United States will not be on equal bargain- 
ing terms with other countries. 

This contention involves a fundamental 
misconception of our own procedure as well 
as a misleading comparison with other gov- 
ernmental systems. Since, for reasons al- 
ready indicated, any treaty can be made non- 
self-executing, this alleged disparity can be 
easily prevented whenever desirable by a 
provision pos the Internal effective- 
ness until the other signatories have legis- 
Jated (such a provision is frequently found 
in treaties) or the President can postpone 
his proclamation to achieve the same effect, 
Furthermore, the two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate required prior to ratification of treaties 
in the United States is just as much a legis- 
Jative act as ls the subsequent implementa- 
tion of treaties by a majority of parliament, 
a requirement in some other major countries 
such as Great Britain. Inasmuch as the 
executive and the majority of the legislature 
are normally controlled by the same party 
in a parliamentary system of government, 
implementing legislation in such countries is 
usually obtained at the same time as ratifi- 
cation and is generaly easier to obtain than 
the approval of ratification by the Senate 
nione under our system. Moreover, in some 
other countries, such as France, Belgium, 
and Holland, some treaties are immediately 
enforceable as national law without any im- 
plementing legislation. Consequently, this 
argument is fundamentally misconceived in 
that in reality the proposed amendment 
would make our procedure the most cumber- 
some in the world. Not only would the pres- 
ent approval by two-thirds of the Senate be 
needed, but there would be the additional re- 
quirement of subsequent action by a ma jor- 
ity vote of both Houses before internal ef- 
fectivenens could be achieved. Thus, under 
Senator Beicxer’s proposal, the Senate by 
different majorities would have to pass twice 
on the same treaty. Furthermore, the House 
of Representatives would be directly assoct- 
ated as a constitutional requirement for the 
first time in the process of initially making 
a trenty effective. Such a participation by 
the Houre was considered and rejected by 
the framers of our Constitution as unwise. 

3. The proponents, faced with the argu- 
ment that the amendment would make our 
treaty process extremely cumbersome, argue 
that the amendment does not change our 
treaty method in its International aspects. 
They claim that only our own internal pro- 
cedures will be changed by their proposal. 

This argument is essentially a formal one 
and fails to meet the objections based on 
the practical effects of the proposed require- 
ment on the ability of our Government to 
conclude expeditiously necessary and de- 
sirable agreements. There would be, of 
course, some agreements which would have 
no internal effects and so the additional ro- 
quirement would not apply. There would 
be many others, such as the typical com- 
mercial treaties, which would clearly have 
internal effect and which have usually been 
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self-executing. This class of treaty is im- 
portant chiefly because of its internal efec- 
tiveness, These treaties would now be sub- 
jected to needless delay. Finally, there 
would be numerous agreements which on 
the surface would seem to have only external 
effect but which might have unintended in- 
ternal effects, Because of this uncertainty, 
the Executive would as a practical matter 
be forced to follow the more rigorous and 
time-consuming protedure, Thus, for ex- 
ample, an agreement with a foreign ally to 
embargo certain materials might have reper- 
cussions on domestic contracts. The uncer- 
tainty thus created among representatives of 
foreign governments as to our ability to per- 
form the proposed agreement would not only 
hamper negotiations but would be an addi- 
tional factor tending to make the proposed 
requirement the normal procedure in most 
cases. For these reasons, it would seem ap- 
parent that the proposal would make much 
more difficult the adoption of many typical 
and desirable agreements. 

Conclusion as to selj/-erecuting treaties 

It is then our yiew that this part of section 
2 of the proposed amendment is both un- 
necessary and undesirable. It is unnecessary 
because existing procedures can bring about 
the proposed result whenever it is appro- 
priate in any particular agreement. It is 
undesirable because it is often in our interest 
that agreements should become effective 
immediately without further legislation, 
The proposal to require approval by the 
House of Representatives in every case was 
considered and rejected overwhelmingly by 
the framers of our Constitution. In fact, the 
framers inserted the supremacy clause in the 
Constitution so that there would be no doubt 
that treaties would supersede inconsistent 
State law. This was a result of their prac- 
tical experience with State recalcitrance 
under the Articles of Confederation. If, as 
suggested above, legislation“ may include 
State legislation as well as congressional 
legislation, not only would this create fur- 
ther difficulties of interpretation but it would 
add even further to the unworkability of the 
suggested procedure. It is undesirable also 
because it would make our agreement-mak- 
ing process the most cumbersome in the 
world, rather than equate it with those of 
other countries, as alleged by the propo- 
nents. It would mean in practice that after 
the President had negotiated a treaty and 
ratification had been approved by two-thirds 
of the Senators present, it would have to go 
back again in most cases for approval by a 
majority of the House and the Senate before 
it could have effect as internal law. This 
would needlessly complicate and delay the 
agreement-making process at a time when 
world conditions require speed and certainty. 


B. State Participation Proposal 


The second issue presented by section 2 
concerns what has come to be referred to as 
the “which clause.” It is whether the Con- 
stitution should be amended so as to Umit 
Congress’ power to implement treaties to 
those delegated powers which Congress pos- 
sesses in the absence of a treaty. 

The basic argument of the proponents ts 
that the “which clause“ is necessary to pre- 
serve our Federal form of Government. 
This contention is advanced in different 
aspects, 

1. The first is that all powers other than 
the treaty power are delegated and that the 
extsting treaty power therefore is inconsist- 
ent with a Federal-State division of power. 

The difficulty with this argument is that 
it misconcelves the nature of a Federal form 
of Government so far as international affairs 
are concerned. It is a corollary of the 
Federal character of our Government that 
Congress possesses only those powers in the 
field of domestic affairs which are delegated 
to it by the Constitution, all other such 
powers being reserved to the States or to 
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the people. It has also been recognized, 
however, as a consequence of the express 
denial to the States by the Constitution of 
the power to make agreements with foreign 
nations, that the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make such agreements, and of 
Congress to implement them by appropriate 
legislation, is limited only by the require- 
ments (1) that the subject matter of the 
agreement be of “genuine International con- 
cern,” and (2) that the provisions of the 
agreement not contravene any basic consti- 
tutional guarantees, Nevertheless, the treaty 
powers is itself a delegated power in the 
same sense that the power over interstate 
commerce is delegated." The quantum dele- 
gated in each instance is different but that 
which is delegated is not subject to the reser- 
vations in the tenth amendment. Because 
it Is essential that negotiations with foreign 
nations be concentrated and not divided, the 
framers of our Constitution decided wisely to 
put this power exclusively in the National 
Government. 

The effect of the proposed “which clause” 
would be to reverse this decision and re- 
quire a determination, with respect to each 
agreement, whether the Federal Government 
or the States had the power to implement 
a particular provision. While this determi- 
nation in the first instance would presuma- 
bly be made by the Federal authorities, it 
would require eventually a determination by 
the Supreme Court as to where the line 
should be drawn. This would needlessly con- 
fuse and weaken our power to make agree- 
ments. The danger and impracticability of 
such & proposal should be self-evident. 

2. The second form of the contention is 
that matters properly the concern of the 
several States will be taken over by the 
Federal Government through the use of the 
treaty power. 

This contention, similar to the prior con- 
tention, is also based on a misunderstanding 
of the Federal system In foreign affairs. It 
also confuses the division of Federal-State 
powers in domestic matters with the ques- 
tion of the scope of the treaty power of the 
Nation. It is generally understood that the 
treaty power of the United States extends to 
any matter of genuine international con- 
cern. Therefore when changing internation- 
al conditions make matters that have hither- 
to been regarded as outside the scope of 
permissible international regulation, now 
in fact in need of international adjustment, 
it has always been recognized that these 
matters may be made the subject of inter- 
national negotiation and regulation under 
the treaty power. 
with changed conditions is a convenient 
way of providing for necessary commitments. 

In the past, for the purpose of securing 
reciprocal advantages to cltizens and corpo- 
rations of the United States and for other 
national purposes, such as the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace, the treaty power has 
traditionally been thus extended into many 
areas that might otherwise have been re- 
garded as of State concern only. Mustra- 
tions are questions of local taxation, the 
privilege of conducting certain businesses, 
the possession and distribution of property, 
the hunting of migratory game birds, and 
varlous other matters which in the absence 
of treaty are customarily considered to be of 
State concern and not ordinarily subject to 
international regulation." The value and 
convenience of the existing method for ne- 
gotiation of these reciproca! treaties should 
be especially emphasized. Our citizens and 
corporations are often deeply interested in 
securing such guarantles abroad, whereas 
Haiti, for example, would have normally 
nowhere near as great an interest in securing 
eRe advantages for its citizens and corpora- 

ons, 


Under the proposed “which clause,” the 


necessity for securing State action in many 
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of these matters would make the negotia- 
tion of such traditional agrecments ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. If, for 
example, one or several important States re- 
fused to act, the expected value of the agree- 
ment to the foreign country concerned 
would be gravely impaired. The adoption 
of the “which clause" in this area would 
therefore be clearly harmful to our interests. 

3. The proponents, faced with this charge 
that their amendment would prevent in 
practice the negotiation of many useful 
treatics, such as those just mentioned, argue 
that existing broad construction of such 
Federal powers as that over commerce would 
be adequate to sustain the typical commer- 
cial treaty under Federal power without re- 
quiring action by the States under the 
“which clause.” 

The basic answer to this argument is that 
there is a substantial difference of opinion 
as to whether the commerce clause could be 
properly construed to justify treaties alfect- 
ing local taxation, Inheritance of property, 
access to State courts or other similar mat- 
ters normally subject to State law in the 
absence of treaty. Moreover, if it were so 
broadened by construction, it would expand 
Federal power in nontreaty matters. This 
unintended result would be undesirable. 
Furthermore, the additional uncertainties 
created by the proposed limitation as to 
where this power lies would be, for reasons 
previously stated, a further obstacle to the 
prompt and effective negotiation of such 
treaties. 


Conclusion on the State-participation 
proposal 

This part of section 2 of the proposed 
amendment is undesirable for the reasons 
given. It would take us back essentially to 
the procedures prevailing under the Articles 
of Confederation, In its actual operation, 
it might prevent our entering into many 
desirable treaties, such os commercial 
treaties. It would generate needless and de- 
laying litigation to determine the proper 
division of power between the Federal and 
States Governments, and this new uncer- 
tainty would deprive the Nation of the 
effective power to make agreements which 
almost all other nations possess. The pro- 
visions as they are now embodied in the 
Constitution are necessary if our Govern- 
ment ts to function efficiently in ita rela- 
tions with other countries. Adoption of the 
proposed “which clause” would be a disaster: 
it would seriously cripple our ability to make 
agreements necessary for survival in a dan- 
gerous world. 

Section 3—Issues and arguments 

Section 3 of the proposed amendment 
reads as follows: 

“Congress shall have power to regulate all 
executive and other agreements with any 
foreign power or international organlzatlon- 
All such agreements shall be subject to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article.” 

Before discussing the Issues ralsed by sec- 
tion 3, the nature and history of executive 
agreements, as distinguished from treaties 
will be briefly noted. In both cases the ac- 
tual conduct of negotiations and the ulti- 
mate decision whether or not to agree to 
the final document rests with the President- 
They differ, however, in that treaties also re- 
quire the approval of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present before the adherence of thé 
United States to the agreement can become 
effective. Executive agreements require no 
such approval. although in practice the great 
majority of such agreements are either au- 
thorized in advance or ratified later by the 
Congress as a whole. (In this event they 
should more properly be called “congres 
sional-executive agreements.“) 

History has repeatedly demonstrated the 
necessity, in the interests both of flexibility 
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and of speed, of concluding agreements other 
than treatics; in the period of 1789-1939 the 
United States made nearly 2,000 interna- 
tional agreements, of which only approxi- 
mately 800 were formal treaties. As of Janu- 
Rry 20, 1953, according to annex D of a State 
Department statement submitted to the Sen- 
Rie Judiciary Committee, there have been, 
thice 1928, 1.527 agreements other than trea- 
tics, nnd 299 treaties. While these figures 
Overlap, they serve to indicate the current 
ratio. Cf course, many cf the agrecments 
fre insignificant in comparison with the 
typical treaty, so that a purely numerical 
comparison is somewhat misleading. In 
Manny cases Congress actually does not have 
Sulicjent ume to consider these necessary 
Cxecutive egreements. We give two exam- 
Dies. As recorded in the same annex D re- 
forred to, there have been 145 economic and 
technical cooperation agreements entered 
Into pursuant to the authority of the Eco- 
tomic Cooperation Act of 1948. and 114 sub- 
tidiary agreements entered into under the 
basic authority of the International Ciyil 
Aviation Convention and of congressional 
legislation. Once the Senate or the Con- 
¥recs has fixed the basic policy, detailed con- 
tideration of each subsidiary sgreement 
Would be both needlessly time consuming 
and inefficient. 

Apart from particular authorization from 
the Congress, the President's powers to make 
executive agrecments arise from three prin- 
cipal sources: his own powers as the Chief 
Executive, the Commander tn Chief, and the 
Organ for foreign affairs, implied from his 
Power to send and receive diplomatic of- 
Titers. The latter two, especially, are the 
Taain source of this independent authority. 
Authorizations from the Congress cause no 
®pecial concern and, though the President's 
Own powers must, in the interests of the Na- 
tion's safety in a world of continual crisis, 
be broadly construed, they are obviously sub- 
ject to severe limits. Thus, the Supreme 
Court may review the exercise of these pow- 
ere to determine whether any fundamental 
constitutional guaranties haye been vio- 
lated,” and the Congress may, as in the 
Case of a treaty, immediately supersede the 
internal effects of such agreements by ap- 
propriate enactment.“ These would clearly 
teem to be sufficient safeguards to prevent 
abuse of this necessary Presidential author- 
ity in foreign affairs. 

Section 3, like section 2, presents two dis- 
tinct issues that require separate discus- 
Blon. The first sentence raises the issue of 
whether Congress should control the use of 
executive agreements and treaties as well as 
any other agreement. The second sentence 
fecks to limit executive and other agree- 
ments in the same ways that sections 1 and 
2 limit the treaty power. It should also be 
noted that section 3 is not restricted to the 
internal effects of such agreements but as- 
gerts power to control the International con- 
tequences as well. 

The first sentence of section 3 presents 
the issue whether the Constitution should 
be amended to give Congress the power to 
control the Executive's right to make treaties 
and other agreements. Put in other terms, 
thould the present balance of powers in 
the Federal Constitution be radically 
Cuanged to increase congressional control 
Over foreign affairs? The real argument of 
the proponents is that congressional rather 
than executive control of agreements is pref- 
Crable to any independent executive author- 
ity in foreign affairs. 

This proposal strikes at the separation of 
Powers provided by the framers, It would 
thut drastically the control of day-to-day 
routine arrangements in foreign affairs 
from the President to Congress, One of the 
busic ises of the framers was the de- 
Sirability of establishing a government of 
— —ͤ—ͤ— 
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three divisions—executive, legislative, and 
judicial—possessing separate and balanced 
powers. In the field of foreign affairs, this 
balancing of powers between the executive 
and the legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment is evidenced by the existence of 
several methods for the making of inter- 
national agreements: (a) treaties, which 
must be approved by two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present; (b) congressional-executive 
agreements, which are authcrized or ratified 
by Congress and (e] presidential agreements, 
which may be concluded without tae neces- 
sity of congressional approval. A distinc- 
tion has long been normaliy recognized in 
practice- between treaties and presidential 
agreements, The former deal typicaliy with 
the more serious issues of basic policy; the 
latter deal usually with more detalled prob- 
lems of an administrative mature except in 
unusual emergencies such as the Berlin air- 
Ut. Although it is not difficult to under- 
stand the broad distinction. It is consider- 
ably more dificult to define the distinction 
in terms that will not serlousiy hamper the 
necessary Mexibility of the Executive in 
emergencies. The proposed amendment has 
abandoned any effort to draw the distinc- 
tion. Its enactment would serve no con- 
structive purpose and would only succeed in 
weakening our power in foreign affairs by 
asserting abstractly the principle of congres- 
sional supremacy. It would he wiser and 
more in accord with our traditions to have 
the dividing line continue to be drawn from 
experience in practice through cccpera- 
ton of all branches of government, 

This sentence of section 3 Is both unneces- 
sary and undesirable. Existing control by 
Congress of Executive and other agreements 
is adequate to prevent abuse. Adoption of 
the propoeal would upset the separation of 
powers and deprive the Nation of needed 
speed and flexibility In agreement making. 
To deprive the Executive of any independ- 
ence in foreign affairs would be disastrous. 

The second sentence of section 3 raises the 
issue whether the power to enter into Execu- 
tive agreemente should be restricted in the 
same manner as sections 1 and 2 limit the 
treaty power. Proponents of the amendment 
contend that the proposed limits on treaty- 
making should also appty to the making of 
Executive agreements. 

The objections which have been mentioned 
previously with respect to the proposed limi- 
tations upon the treatymaking power, apply 
with equal force in the case of Executive 
agreements. As already noted, the Supreme 
Court has made it clear that fundamental 
constitutional rights will be protected with 
respect to Executive agreements no less than 
in the case of treaties, ang, as with treaties, 
Congress can supersede the internal effect of 
any Executive agreement which it finds ob- 
jectionable. 

As a practical matter, the requirements of 
section 2 of implementing legislation for in- 
ternal effect, when applied to Executive 
agreements by the second sentence of sec- 
tion 3 would seriously impede, if not pre- 
vent, the adoption of a wide variety of useful 
arrangements now handied by Executive 
agreements.” Section 3, in the case of recip- 
roca] trade agreements, for example. would 
require not only initial authorization by 
Congress of the program as a whole as is the 
care todny, but also each Individual agree- 
ment reached under that program would 
then have to be approved by Congress, unless 
the Congress were to authorize the precise 
terms of each individual agreement in ad- 
vance. Were Congress not to do this, each 
final agreement would be subjected to the 
evils of congressional logrolling and the pol- 
icy involved in the program would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. It would be time-con- 
suming and absurd for Congress to pass on 
every detailed arrangement under the mu- 
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tual security program or for the exchange of 
Government publications or on other tech- 
nical matters concluded under the general 
authorization and directions given by Con- 
grees to enter into agreements of a particular 
type. 

The eccond sentence of section 3 is un- 
neceesary for the same reasons that were 
given for opposing the identical limits pro- 
posed for the treatymaking process. Fur- 
thermore, in practical operation, the pro- 
posed restrictions would make executive 
agreement making even more cumbersome 
than the proposed treaty method, It might 
well utterly destroy the usefulness of many 
traditional types of executive agreements, 
and thereby cripple our power to negotiate 
eSectively with foreign nations. 

il, GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE DRICKER 

AMENDMENT 

In arriving at any fina! evaluation of the 
wisdom of adopting this proposed amend- 
ment, it should be borne constantly in mind 
that it is the United States Constitution with 
which we are dealing—what William Glad- 
stone once called "the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” We must recall with 
admiration the competence and foresight of 
those men of stature who framed it, and we 
must realize without question that those who 
would now change so great a document have 
a burden that is indeed heavy to convince 
us today that they have devised a wiser way 
of dealing with international agreements 
than did the framers themselves. Moreover, 
we must challenge those who advocate so 
drastic a change to point out to us what 
dangers our country has in fact suffered over 
the past 166 years from the exercise of these 
powers as thus originally conceived. They 
have not shown any such losses. The origi- 
nal constitutional arrangements have indeed 
served us well, 

But not only have the proponents totally 
failed to support this burden. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that the proposed amend- 
ment is both unnecessary and dangerous, 
It is unnecessary because the process by 
which international agreements become 
effective in this country is presently subject 
to adequate controls, and its operation in 
practice has not shown any threat to our 
form of government or our liberities. It is 
dangerous because it would make the Nation 
practically impotent in agreement making at 
the very time when it most needs the utmost 
flexibility and power in the use of this vital 
alternative and supplement to military 
means. This proposal represents an effort 
to revert to isolationism and to a procedure 
for State participation in agreement making 
that was decisively rejected by the framers 
of our Constitution in the light of their own 
experience. The threats and tensions of the 
day, the trend toward increased participation 
and cooperation in international affairs 
which is eseentlal to world peace and vital to 
our own security make it vital that our 
traditional powers to make international 
agreements remain unimpaired. Conse- 
quently, this attempt to restrict the freedom 
and power of the United States in the con- 
duct of its foreign affairs threatens to in- 
volve us in grave danger. This attempt 
should not succeed. The proposed Bricker 
amendment should be rejected, 


It also attempts to restate the Judicial 
power of the United States, and provides for 
a rojicall vote on treaties. The text of the 
Knowland amendment, omitting the imple- 
mentary clause, is as follows: 

“Section 1. A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
the Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect. The judicial powcr of the United 
States shall extend to all cases, in law or 
equity, in which it is claimed that the con- 
fct described in this amendment is present. 
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“Sec. 2. When the Senate consents to the 
ratification of a treaty the vote shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for and against shall 
be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 

“Sec, 3. When the Senate so provides in its 
consent to ratification, a treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United States 
only through the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress.” 

3 Rumely v. U. S. (345 U. S. 41, 73.8. Ct. 543 
(1953) ). 

See Edgerton, J., in a dissent on other 
grounds, who stated in Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee v. Clark (177 F. 2d 79 
(1949)), at p. 87. “Read literally, the first 
amendment of the Constitutions forbids 
only Congress to abridge these freedoms. 


But as the due process clause of the 14th ` 


amendment xtends the prohibition to all 
State action, the due process clause of the 
fifth must extend it to all Federal action.” 

Moser v. United States (341 U. S. 41, 71 
S. Ct. 553 (1931) ). is one of the latest cases 
to that effect. 

In fact, there Is reason to believe that an 
executive agreement must be consistent with 
prior acts of Congress. See United States 
v. Guy W. Capps, Inc. (204 F. 2d 655 (4th Cir. 
1953)), appeal pending. See also Suther- 
land, the Bricker Amendment, Executive 
Agreements, and Imported Potatoes (67 
Harv. L. Rev. 281 (1953) ). 

* Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258 (1890), at 
267). 

tThe Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wall. 
(1870), at 620-21). 

* Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416 (1920), 
at 433). 

V. Moore, International Law Digest, pp. 
167 and 169 (1906). 

% Cowles, Treaties and Constitutional Law 
(1941), reached a similar conclusion in a 
careful study made prior to the present con- 
troversy. 

u See Preuss, On Amending the Treaty- 
Making Power: A Comparative Study of the 
Problem of Self-Executing Treaties (51 
Mich, L. Rev. 1117 (1953)). 

™ Bee United States v. Darby (312 U. S. 100 
(1941)). 

™In his address before the American Bar 
Association in Boston, August 26, 1953, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles stated, “After it con- 
vened in January 1953, the Senate approved 
23 treaties, 12 of which, our legal advisers 
say, would be unconstitutional if the pro- 
posed amendment had been in effect, because 
they deal with matters of State jurisdiction, 
such as negotiable instrument laws, local 
licensing laws, etc.” (Dulles, 39 A. B. A. J. 
1063 at 1064 (1953)). See also, Chafee, 
Amending the Constitution To Cripple 
Treaties (12 La. L. Rev. 345, 359-368 (1952) ). 

“United States v. Belmont, 301 U. S. 324 
(1937) ) and United States v. Pink, 315 U. S. 
203 (1942)), show the Supreme Court will 
make this inquiry. 

* See note 5, supra. 

1 See, for concrete examples, footnote ref- 
erences 22 and 23 in Dillard, Treaty-Making 
Power, 26 So. Calif. L. Rev. 373 at 381-2 
(1953). 
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Resolution of Chicago Council, Navy 
League of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I herewith include a resolution 
adopted by the Chicago council of the 
Navy League of the United States call- 
ing for improvements in the Navy as 
recommended in the Womble report: 

Navy LEAGUES Or THE UNTrep STATES, 

Washington, D. C., March 17, 1954. 

Following is a resolution adopted by the 
directors of the council at their regular 
meeting this date: 

“Whereas we have read the summary of 
the contents of the Womble report re cur- 
rent morale conditions of the Navy; and 

“Whereas many of our directors have re- 
ported experiences corroborating the find- 
ings of this report; and 

“Whereas we believe the Womble report 
points to an undesirable condition in the 
Naval Service and makes excellent recom- 
mendations for its improvement; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board unanimously 
endorses the report of conditions mentioned 
in the Womble report as being accurate, and 
further recommends to its members that 
they assist in every way possible to speed the 
Improvements set forth therein,” 

A. ANDREW Bormt, 
President, Chicago Council, 

BRIAN J. Duce, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


More About Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the House passed the income tax 
bill, sometimes referred to as the In- 
ternal Revenue Code revision bill, I sent 
a letter to the Brooklyn Eagle explain- 
ing in detail the Democratic position 
with reference to that bill. 

I have had so many requests for copies 
of the letter that I am taking this means 
of giving it wider distribution, The let- 
ter reads as follows: 

Marcu 31, 1954. 


Frank D. Schnorr. 
Editor and Publisher, 
The Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

My Dear Ma. Schuorm: The Brooklyn 
Eagle has always tried to be fair in all of its 
editorials. I know that its editorials on the 
tax bills were not intended to be unfair, 
yet I am sure you will agree, that because 
you have taken into account only one side 
of the picture, they have been unfair in 
charging that the Democrats seek merely 
political advantage in the position they have 
taken with reference to these tax bills. 

Because of your eminent fairness in these 
matters, I am taking the liberty of setting 
forth the other side of the story in consid- 
erable detail. 

I am sure that no one will try to take 
credit from the committee for having writ- 
ten into this bill larger deductions for med- 
ical expenses, and costs of child care and for 
pensioners. 

Criticism in that respect will be leveled 
only against those who will attempt to con- 
tend that those provisions go as far as they 
should, or accomplish all of the fine purposes 
that may be attributed to them. 

For instance, the deduction for medical 
expenses is an allowance only of the excess 
over 3 percent of the income. A famlly of 
4 with a gross income of $5,000 will be per- 
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mitted to deduct for medical expenses only 
such sum which exceeds $150, I believe it 
would be much falrer to the family earning 
$5,000 a year or less to allow them a medical 
deduction of $150 a year. The same section 
contains a provision permitting a deduction 
of any excess over 1 percent of gross salary 
spent for traveling for health. I doubt 
whether any families with a gross income of 
$5,000 a year or less can spend even the $50 
for traveling for health, no less spend a sum 
in exoess thereof. 

The special deduction for the costs of 
child care for widows and widowers is en- 
tirely insufficient because it is limited to 
$600 per year. Whlle we must concede that 
that $600 a year is better than no deduction 
at all, it is completely unrealistic because 
it is utterly Impossible to employ anyone 
for as little as $12 a week to take care of a 
child or children while a parent is em- 
ployed. 

The tax exemption granted to those who 
are retired for $1,200 of pension income is 
also unrealistic because It is limited to those 
who are 65 years of age or older. A married 
couple of 65 years of age presently have tax 
exemption of $2,400, and very few of those 
people have any income above the $2,400 to 
apply against an additional $1,200 exemption. 
The exemption should have been granted 
without any age limitation. 

Then the bill contains an exemption of 
$100 a week for moneys received from sick- 
ness and accident benefit insurance. I do 
not know of a single family with a gross in- 
come of $5,000 a year or less who can afford 
to own such a policy that pays that kind of 
benefit. 

On the other hand, there are provisions in 
this bill which will cut the taxes of the 
large corporations and of the big income 
earners by billions of dollars. We have been 
told that the reason for those tax cuts was 
to expand industry and thereby create new 
Jobs. 

I will agree with those who say that a 
tax on dividends is an unfair tax. But I 
vigorously disagree with those who contend 
that by eliminating these taxes industry will 
be expanded. One need not be a tax ex- 
pert to know that every corporation out of 
its profits first sets aside the moneys it 
needs for its expansion programs. It pays 
as dividends to its stockholders only what is 
left after it has planned its expansion pro- 
grams. 

Our Income-tax philosophy has been all 
through the years that taxes be levied and 
collected on a graduated scale so that those 
who earn most will pay most. If that theory 
is to be pursued then the only fair way to 
reduce taxes is by increasing the exemptions. 
As we increase the exemptions those in the 
lowest scales pay the lowest taxes and while 
getting the same exemption those in the 
highest scales get a reduction in the high- 
est bracket. 

The Secretary of the Treasury with the 
approval of the President has told the Con- 
gress that we cannot afford to reduce our 
taxes by the total of the taxes that would 
be lost by Increasing the personal tax exemp- 
tions by another $100 and by granting tax 
exemption on corporate dividends. 

If that is so then the choice to be made 
is an easy one. It is not a political choice. 
It is a sound economic choice. It is not 
the choice made by the administration. It 
should be—grant an increased personal ex- 
emption as against the exemption for the 
recipients of corporate dividends. 

Most of the small-inoome earners of our 
country have savings accounts either in mu- 
tual savings banks, in bullding and loan 
associations, or in farmer cooperatives. They 
do not own stocks, The dividends and in- 
come receivable from those savings accounts 
and shares in building and loan associations 
and farmer cooperatives are specifically ex- 
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Cluded in this bill from the dividend ex- 
emption. 

Let us consider for a moment what that 
Means. Only 8 percent of our American 
families own any stock in corporations such 
as we are discussing. Ninety-two percent 
of our American families own no such stock. 
Six-tenths of 1 percent of our American fam- 
ilies own 80 percent of all such stock. 

Now let us break that down further. 
Slightly more than 80 percent of all taxpayers 
having incomes under $5,000 per year get less 
than 11 percent of such corporate dividends, 
Less than 4 percent of our taxpayers with 
incomes over $10,000 get 76 percent of such 
corporate dividends, -Eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of our taxpayers with incomes over 
$25,000 get 55 percent of such corporate 
dividends. 

Let us see what this means in dollars and 
cents. 

A taxpayer earning $50,000 gross income, 
Of which 640.000 is dividends, under this 
bill will save $10,470. As against that, a 
family of 4 with earnings of $3,500 will save 
$120, if the Congress will give that family 
& $700 per person exemption instead of the 
$600 now provided for. The latter is the 
Democratic proposal, 

I now would like to turn your attention 
for à moment to the speech made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the people of the coun- 
try on March 15, 1954, on this subject. In 
that connection I have in mind those re- 
Minders coming from our Republican friends 
of our promises that we would support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's program. But do not over- 
look that we Democrats promised to sup- 
port President Eisenhower's program only 
when it was in the best interests of the 
country." The President himself failed to 
make out a case for this tax program of his. 

In speaking to the people, President Eisen- 
hower referred to social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, better homes, elimination of 
slums, improved health program, a better 
farm program, an improved Taft-Hartley Act, 
wider markets, and protection of our econ- 
Omy from depression, 

No one denies that we want all of these 
things, but there is nothing in the bill or 
in the report that accompanies the bill, 
that deals with any of these things. Neither 
un increase nor a cut in taxes will bring 
about any of these things. 

Let me say again as my colleagues have 
said many times on and off the floor of the 
House, we Democrats are not viewing with 
alarm. We are pointing to facts that cannot 
be disputed. 

We are trying to alert a lethargic admin- 
istration Into action. We are begging that 
the stable door be locked before the horse 
is stolen. 

We can be sure of a Democratic victory in 
November if we have a depression, but every 
Tight-minded Democrat is an American 
first. 


As an American, each of us wants to avoid 
& depression, even if we lose an election. 
Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


A Call for a Return to Bipartisanship in 
Our Foreign Policy and in Defense of 
Our Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “A Call for a Return to Bi- 
partisanship in Our Foreign Policy and 
in Defense of Our Liberties,” which I 
delivered before the Woman’s National 
Democratic Club of Washington on 
Monday, April 12. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is almost a perennial pilgrimage for 
me. My association with your organization, 
at least as a guest speaker, dates way back— 
back to the days when I was Governor of 
New York, and then Director General of 
UNRRA. I think I can claim the honor of 
old friendship. 

And as a member of the Democratic Party 
for more than 50 years, I can also claim both 
seniority and veteran's preference. I re- 
member the days when it was hard to be a 
Democrat, and even harder to convince 
others to be Democrats. 

But now, of course, the situation is differ- 
ent. Women Democrats are not only nu- 
merous, but preponderant, and wherever I 
have been during the last 6 months, I have 
found Democratic women—and all Demo- 
crats—both optimistic and enthusiastic. 

Yes, it is quite clear, after only 15 months 
of Republican rule, that 1954 is a Democratic 
year. I believe we are going to win. But 
we must not be smug about the prospect. 
We must not make the mistake the Repub- 
licans made in 1948. Speaking from long 
experience in political life, I utter this warn- 
ing: Don't count the votes until the ballots 
are cast. We can win in 1954, but only if we 
work to win—and deserve to win. The rec- 
ord is not yet completed. We can lose the 
election between now and November 5. 

Finally, we must not content ourselves 
with a short-range goal. Victory in 1954 
is important, but our goal must be victory 
in 1956. It is essential, for our country 
and for the free world, that bold leadership 
and true direction be substituted for the 
present regime of vacillation and drift. That 
change can be wholly made only in November 
1956. We must make our plans and define 
our purposes with that date in mind. 

I have been speaking as a partisan, as 
a Democrat. There is a place for partisan- 
ship, a healthy and necessary place, in our 
national political life, 

But there are many Issues which over- 
ride partisan considerations, and cut com- 
pletely across or even wipe out party lines, 
and properly so. It is interesting to recall, 
for instance, that the issue of woman's suf- 
frage, itself, was never contained within 
partisan bounds, 

For years woman's suffrage was strenu- 
ously opposed on the eastern seaboard, by 
both Republicans and Democrats. This 
cause received its greatest original support 
in the pioneer areas of the Far West, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest. from both 
Republicans and Democrats. The Republi- 
can leadership in the Nation was, indeed, 
the first to emdorse woman’s suffrage—in 
the election campaign of 1916. Woodrow 
Wilson opposed it. But it was President 
Woodrow Wilson who, in September 1918, 
called upon the Congress to pass the consti- 
tutional amendment which became the 19th 
amendment. A Democratic President and 
a Republican Congress worked together to 
make woman's suffrage part of the supreme 
law of the land. 

And today, who remembers, or who cares, 
whether woman's suffrage was of Republican 
or Democratic inspiration. It was a moral 
issue. It prevailed because of Its moral ap- 
peal to Americans, regardless of party. 

Today we are faced with a number—a 
frightening number—of great issues which 
clearly transcend party lines and affiliations. 
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sues on which our party—the Democratie 
Party—takes a stand in firm opposition to 
the attitude and program of the Republican 
Party. Most of these issues are economic 
in nature—taxes, fiscal program, farm pro- 
gram, public power, monopoly, Federal aid 
to education, rights of labor, tariffs, public 
lands, and so forth. The Democratic Party 
is inseparably committed to the philosophy 
of support for the welfare and interests of 
the ordinary citizens—the great mass of our 
people—in contrast to the Republican Party 
which bases its economic program on fa- 
vored support for the Interests of big busi- 
ness—on the theory that helping General 
Motors, General Foods, and General Electric 
helps the people eventually, too, by a feeble 
trickle from the top down. A 

But, important as these issues are, there 
are others today which overshadow them, 
which dominate and control them as moun- 
tains dominate the plains and yalleys below, 

These overshadowing issues of today in- 
volve our survival as a free and democratic 
nation, the survival of freedom itself in the 
whole world, and the survival of all civiliza- 
tion. 

Obviously these are the bedrock issues of 
our existence. Obviously every other con- 
sideration must stand aside in the contem- 
plation of these problems so vast, so over- 
powering in their scope and danger, that he 
must be small of soul, indeed, who would 
play politics with them. 

We have lately unlocked the innermost 
secrets of nature—the secret of matter itself 
and the secret of that unmeasurable energy 
which charges and pervades our earth, our 
solar system and our universe. 

We have learned how to capture hitherto 
undreamt-of quantities of this energy. We 
have tamed it and we have trained it—we 
have trained it to destroy. We have learned 
to bottle up this vast cosmic energy, and 
then to release it explosively and -destruc- 
tively—to an extent which dwarfs all de- 
scription and strikes dumb our senses and 
our imagination. 

During World War II we dropped on Hiro- 
shima and on Nagasaki, in Japan, two atom 
bombs, each equivalent in explosive power to 
20,000 tons of TNT. Almost 100,000 human 
beings lost their lives in the two split seconds 
of the release and explosion of those 2 
bombs. One hundred and twenty thousand 
persons were wounded. Two hundred and 
ninety thousand people were left homeless, 

That was in 1945. By 1952 we—and others 
too—had developed a new form of atomic 
bomb—the hydrogen bomb. In 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 we—and the Russians too—con- 
ducted test explosions of the new bomb. It 
is called the hydrogen bomb, but in its latest 
form, it has no hydrogen in it. It steals 
from the sun the secret of its vast life-giving 
energy. The ceiling of destruction potential 
of the H-bomb is almost unlimited. To talk 
of it, we have had to invent a new term of 
magnitude. i 

Whereas the Hiroshima bomb was de- 
scribed as having the force of 20,000 tons of 
TNT, we had to devise a new word for the 
power of the hydrogen bomb—the megaton— 
the explosive force of a million—a million— 
tons of TNT. The H-bombs dropped in the 
wide spaces of the Pacific within recent 
weeks each had the explosive force of at 
least 10 megatons—10 million tons of TNT— 
at least 500 times greater than the force of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 

Iam nota scientist. Iam not privy to the 
innermost secrets of our national defense. 
But from what I have heard and read, I treme 
ble at the enormity of the power man has 
captured, a power which can shake and 
shatter the structure of life on this earth. 

As I have said, we do not hold these secrets 
alone. The Kremlin has them too, The 


There are, of course, many important is- hydrogen bomb is much cheaper to make 
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than the old-fashioned—yes I said the old- 
fashioned—atom bomb. 

It no longer matters who can make more 
of these bombs, or who has a greater stock- 
pile. One is enough. Two are more than 
enough, Three are cataclysmic. A half 
dozen can, for all practical purposes, destroy 
a nation even so vast and great as ours. 

Now the problem is, What do we do with 
this awful knowledge, these dreadful secrets, 
this cataclysmic power of destruction? 

We can all pray, and pray we must, for 
peace. We can all work, and work we must, 
for security. We can all strive, and strive 
we must, for the unity of the free world. 

But, in the last analysis, we must trust 
our Government, and the leaders of our Goy- 
ernment, to steer us safely through the 
dangerous complexities of these dangerous 
hours, weeks, months, and years. 

We must confess that their task is not an 
easy one. 

The problems faced by our country and 
our Government today are the most delicate 
and the most difficult that can be conceived 
or imagined. 

There is the heaving, bubbling volcano. of 
the Middle East, with its hates, its fears, its 
poverty, and its potential violence. 

There is India, with its teeming millions, 
its strangely violent philosophy of pacifism, 
its brilliant and unpredictable leader, Nehru, 
whose words are difficult to understand here, 
but whose authority in India is a mighty 
restraint against the potentialities of com- 
munism in that part of the world. 

There is Germany, resurgent and divided, 
with old ambitions, trying to learn new ways. 
And France, weakened, proud, perplexed, and 
deeply fearful of Germany. 

There is Spain. There is Italy. There is 
Yugoslavia. There is Iran. There is Japan. 
There is Red China. And, last of ail, there 
is Indochina. And I almost forgot to men- 
tion that nation which holds the match- 
stick to almost every powder keg in the 
world—Soviet Russia. 

What an endless array of danger to the 
peace and security of the world. What a 
collection of warring ambitions, clashing in- 
terests, and deep-seated problems. Each 
area and each country holds some promise 
of calamity, if gross mistakes are made, if 
constructive statesmanship is not provided, 
if great leadership is not furnished. 

To help meet all these problems our Gov- 
ernment must necessarily address itself—and 
all under the shadow of the hydrogen bomb. 
All of us, whether Democrats or Republicans, 
must pray for our leaders the most inspired 
guidance. We will derive no partisan ad- 
vantage from cosmic disaster. 

But as Americans we would be gravely, 
yes, fatally, amiss in our responsibilities if 
we failed to furnish constructive criticism 
of the administration's actions in this field, 
as in others. 

We must regard with deep misgivings the 
administration's strong inclination to formu- 
late a slogan in place of a policy, its dispo- 
sition to coin phrases rather than to develop 
programs, its habit of putting salesmanship 
ahead of statesmanship. 

As a result of this administration's in- 
clinations in these directions, we are con- 
stantly being confused and bemused by end- 
less contradictions. Weare constantly being 
alarmed only to be later reassured and then 
alarmed again. One never knows where a 
glib slogan ends and a concerted policy 
begins. 

Recently the administration dramatically 
raised the curtain on a new military policy 
called instant and massive retaliation—a 
policy which frightened many of us and 
deeply shocked the rest of the world. When 
the criticisms came in, the explanations be- 
gan. It really wasn’t a new policy. It real- 
ly wasn't instant retaliation. It wasn’t nec- 
essarily massive retaliation. What it really 
Was—or is—still hasn't been explained. 
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It was strongly implied that we intended 
to use the atom or hydrogen bomb against 
any power which was responsible for an act 
of aggression anywhere in the world. Later, 
Secretary Dulles said what we proposed to do 
was to take collective action—not unilateral 
action. How this was to be arranged has 
not yet been made clear. Only last week, 
Secretary Dulles served what amounted to an 
ultimatum on China that our new policy— 
whatever it is—might be invoked if Red 
China intervened in Indochina. A day or 
two later Secretary Dulles added that Red 
China was, indeed, moving very close to the 
thin line of intervention. And we have 
moved—and are continuing to move—in the 
direction of a showdown in Indochina. 

But I do know, with every fiber of my be- 
ing, that we are playing for the highest stakes 
in Indochina. I hope we have the cards. I 
doubt whether we have all we could or should 
have. I do know, in general, that the fate 
of all mankind is at issue in the vast array 
of problems we confront on the world scene 
today. 

But I am afraid that the administration 
is not taking the people into its confidence. 
I do not feel sure that the administration 
even knows its own mind or has established 
a clear policy with regard to these prob- 
lems. ` 

I fear that the administration is minimiz- 
ing the difficulties we face, and is giving us 
a sense of greater security than we should 
be feeling under the present circumstances, 

Now I said early in my remarks that there 
are problems—the problems I have been dis- 
cussing—which must not be approached in a 
partisan spirit. The genius, inspiration, and 
dedication of every American are urgently 
required—and beyond that, we must humbly 
beseech the guidance of the Divine. 

Yet this administration has sought neither 
the counsel nor the participation of out- 
standing Americans who happen to be Demo- 
crats, in the solution of our grave problems. 
Occasional lip service continues to be paid 
to bipartisanship in foreign policy. But 
there is no practice of bipartisanship. 
Democrats have not been consulted in any 
way in the formulation of policy. Read off 
the names of those participating in the di- 
rection and execution of our foreign policy, 
and of our defense policy—there are no 
Democrats there. Democratic members of 
the Foreign Relations Committees of the 
House and Senate and of the Armed Services 
Committees participate from time to time in 
high-level briefing sessions on Capitol Hill, 
but even they are not told all the facts. 

The basic structure of bipartisanship in 
the conduct of foreign policy has been com- 
pletely abandoned, and stands as an empty 
shell of occasional words, uttered on appro- 
priate occasions. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy was de- 
veloped under Democratic administrations, 
with the help of Republicans, some of whom 
are now in the highest offices. But these 
Republicans have not responded in kind, 
now that they are in power. They have 
scuttled the constructive bipartisanship by 
which they arrived to national prominence 
and which functioned so effectively during 
the critical war years and up to 1953. 

Now there is still another problem which 
requires a bipartisan approach, but in regard 
to which an attitude of utter partisanship is 
being shown today by the Republican leader- 
ship. That problem is the protection of our 
civil liberties. 

At long, weary last there is an awareness— 
it was haltingly expressed by President 
Eisenhower in his television appearance last 
Monday night—that there is a threat to our 
civil liberties, emanating from the congres- 
sional investigating committees. 

But did President Eisenhower call for re- 
sistance? Did he invite all men of good will 
to join in battle against this threat? No, 
he did not. He has not. He uttered a 
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homily about public opinion. He sounded 
no clarion call. He demanded no action. 

“So much for that.“ he said. And yet the 
threat has grown greater with each passing 
month, complicating our foreign policy by 
instilling deep apprehension among our al- 
lies and among uncommitted peoples and 
nations abroad. 

Here is a front calling for bold, courageous 
and unflinching leadership. Here is a threat 
to the very foundations of our society and 
our way of life. Here is a threat which must 
be met by Democrats and Republicans joined 
together in a solid phalanx of resolve to pro- 
tect our freedoms, our rights and our sacred 
privileges—to protect the spirit as well as the 
letter of our Constitution. 

The President did, indeed, say that we 
must depend on the FBI to protect us against 
Communist infiltration, subversion and es- 
pionage. That was a statement long overdue. 
It was a statement frequently made by Presi- 
dent Truman, and frequently jeered at by 
Republican spokesmen. 

But President Eisenhower did not ask 
Americans of all parties to join in safeguard- 
ing our liberties against infiltration from 
both the extreme left or the extreme right. 
No, he apparently did not wish to affront the 
extreme right in his own party. There is 4 
particular individual, a Senator from Wis- 
consin, who has been the most spectacular 
offender against the rights of American citi- 
zens, and the decencies of American life. 
The administration, at long last, has begun 
to move, timidly, and awkwardly and very 
slowly to place some check on McCartuy’s 
wild-swinging excesses. But there are no 
signs of concerted opposition within the ad- 
ministration to the dreadful forces MCCARTHY 
has raised, nor to the frightful implications 
of his evil works. 

Had it not been for a vigilant press and an 
outraged public opinion, the special counsel 
hired by the committee leadership to investi- 
gate some of McCartuy’s mischief would 
have been 4 man with a record of strong sup- 
port for both McCarrnmy and his methods. 

We must wait to see the course and conse- 
quences of the impending investigation of 
McCarTuy’s recent collision with the Army. 
I will not prejudge it. But I cannot deny 
that I have strong apprehensions and reser- 
vations. I am convinced that the evils rep- 
resented by McCarTHY will go on, unchecked, 
‘unless strong and positive measures aré 
taken, under determined and fearless lead- 
ership. 

I greatly doubt whether the administra- 
tion is contemplating any such measures 
or is moving to supply any such leadership 
in this critical aspect of our national life. I 
hope, as I have hoped in vain for months 
past, that I may be wrong. I would love to 
fall in behind the President, with Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, to restore per- 
sonal liberty, personal dignity, and the reigi 
of conscience to their accustomed places of 
privilege in our Government and in our land. 

And I would hail the President with all 
my heart if he were to—if he will—call 
back into the councils of the Nation in these 
critical hours of decision the wise, ex- 
perienced and struggle-tested men from 
whatever party who helped to chart and 
conduct our Nation's foreign policy during 
the past decade. 

Let him call these men into the inner 
councils of policy formulation—let him re- 
establish a true bipartisanship, and the Na- 
tion, and the entire free world, will profit 
and give a greater regard to our leadership 
in the treacherous tasks ahead. 

But meanwhile we as Americans, and in- 
cidentally as Democrats, must continue, no. 
we must intensify, our efforts and our vigi” 
lance. In areas where leadership is not being 
supplied by the administration, we m 
supply the leadership. Where facts are 
being improperly withheld from the people, 
we must ralse questions and demand to know 
the facts. 
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We must appeal to all Americans, regard- 
lers of party, to mobilize in overwhelming 
numbers behind those policies and programs 
Which seem wise and necessary for our na- 
tional existence and for the preservation of 
peace and security in the world. We must 
press relentlessly. forward in open battle 
@zainst the forces of reaction and repression, 
whether from the left or from the right, in 
defense of our liberties, in defense of de- 
Cency, in defense of America. 


Are Our Teachers Afraid to Teach? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, associate direc- 
tor of the Ford Foundation. The article 
was condensed from Look magazine and 
was published in Money, Banks, and 
Taxes: 

Ane OUR TEACHERS AFRAID To TEACH? 
(By Robert M. Hutchins) 

Education is Impossible in many parts of 
the United States today because free in- 
Quiry and free discussion are impossible, 
In these communities, the teacher of eco- 
nomics, history, or political science cannot 
teach, Didn't a member of Indiana's Text- 
book Commission call Robin Hood subver- 
give? 

The National Education Association 
studied no less than 522 school systems, cov- 
ering every section of the United States, and 
came to the conclusion that American 
teachers today are reluctant to consider 
“controversial issues.“ But what does that 
mean? An issue is a point on which the par- 
ties take different positions. A noncontro- 
versia] issue, therefore, is as impossible as 
a round square. All issues are controver- 
sial; if they were not, they would not be is- 
sues. ¢)'*4 

Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, Republican, of 


Indiana, says that 20 or more colleges and 


universities in California are cooperating 
with State and congressional investigating 
groups in a blacklisting program under which 
about 100 members of their faculties have 
been removed and at least as many more 
rejected for teaching posts. According to the 
former chief counsel of the California State 
Committee on Un-American Activities, some 
institutions hired full-time investigators, 
many of them former members of the FBI 
or the military Intelligence, to creep around 
the classrooms and the campus. 

A teacher is peculiarly vulnerable, on or 
Off the campus. An inattentive or malicious 
listener will pass on his soi | or distorted 
recollection of what the teacher said, and 
it will finally reach his superiors, usually 
through some pressure group, with the holes 
and embroidery that characterize hearsay. 
The charge may be absurd or anonymous, or 
both, but this will not reduce the effect; for 
it is now almost as bad to be “controversial” 
us it ls to be a spy or a traitor. 

We are already short 72,000 teach- 
ers; yet 60,000 of those we have leave the pro- 
fession every year. One reason, of course, 
is that they are not paid a living wage. Their 
Average salary is $3,400. The average is that 
high only because of States like New York 
and California. In Arkansas, more than 
half the teachers get less than $1,900 a year. 
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To the burden of economics we are adding 
the ordeal of inquisition. 

The teachers of many subjects cannot 
teach without risking their jobs. Teachers 
are becoming second-class citizens, In many 
States, they are required to have special oaths 
that they have not been disloyal. Why not 
ask them to sign oaths that they have not 
been robbers or prostitutes? * * * The en- 
tire teaching profession of the United States 
is now intimidated * * * The spirit of the 
teaching profession is being crushed, and 
with it, our hopes of education * * * No 
country ever heeded education more than 
ours does today. 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, with so 
much of the free world dependent upon 
primary commodity prices, it is essen- 
tial to our position as a world leader 
that we consider policies which are com- 
prehensive and in line with the magni- 
tude of the problem and our own needs. 
Appended is an article from the March 
1954 issue of the World magazine by 
Benjamin Graham, president of Gra- 
ham-Newman Corp., a New York in- 
vestment company. This is a very in- 
teresting analysis of the problem and 
a challenging proposal with which Mem- 
bers ought to be acquainted. 

The article follows: 

ERA OF STABLE PRICES 
(By Benjamin Graham) 

For the American manufacturer or proc- 
essor, the materials he must use are one of 
his basic operational costs. Yet this major 
cost factor Is also the most unpredictable. 
In the 3 years between January 1950 and 
January 1954, the prices of basic commodi- 
ties in the United States fluctuated 48 per- 
cent. To anticipate this wild element in 
the economy requires superhuman timing, 
a sixth sense; it is like trying to do business 
on a roller coaster. 

The chronic Instability of commodity 
prices is not only a constant hazard to indi- 
vidual businessmen; it threatens American 
prosperity in general. A prime contributor 
to the depressions of 1920-22, 1929-33 and 
1937-38 was the concurrent collapse of world 
commodity prices. Similarly, the ballooning 
of raw material prices at the outbreak of 
the Korean war gave enormous impetus to 
our most recent inflationary spiral. 

In an attempt to create a price stability 
favorable both to domestic producers and 
general economic health, the United States 
Government has made a radical departure 
from free enterprise economics. But its 
chosen technique, stabilization by price sup- 
ports, has cost a fortune, piled up unproduc- 
tive and unmanageable surpluses, and 
brought about the current impasse in Goy- 
ernment agricultural policy. 

Now the underdeveloped nations of the 
world—mostly raw-material producers—are 
urging in the United Nations that a price- 
parity system similar to that in the United 
States be established for the world at large. 
The United States—the world's largest con- 
sumer of raw materials—cannot afford the 
immense dollar cost of such a system. How- 
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ever, neither can it afford to ignore the in- 
ternational demand for a solution to ruinous 
price instability. 

The growing pressure in the U. N. arises 
from the critical importance of price stability 
to the many nations whose economies are 
largely based on the export of raw materials. 
It is perfectly true, as their spokesmen claim, 
that price fluctuations of primary goods are 
notoriously much wider than for manufac- 
tured articles. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the fact that between 1901 and 
1950 annual variations between high and 
low prices for 11 representative commodities 
averaged 27 percent. Such a price spread 
has made it increasingly difficult for these 
underdeveloped nations to operate their 
economies. In boom times a price rise pro- 
duces temporary prosperity and encourages 
dangerous extravagance. This is always fol- 
lowed by a price collapse which very often 
brings disaster to the producer nation. 

Last year, in an attempt to at least mod- 
erate such excessive price fluctuations, a 
group of producer nations—led by Argentina 
and Indonesia—succeeded in persuading the 
U. N. General Assembly to set up a Commit- 
tee of Experts on International Price Rela- 
tions. This committee was asked to suggest 
practical ways of minimizing undue fluctua- 
tions in terms of trade between nations pro- 
ducing primary commodities and those 
making manufactured articles. 

To show the chronic importance of the 
problem, the committee's report to the As- 
sembly listed 14 previous studies on the same 
subject, ranging from the 1927 World Eco- 
nomic Conference to the Paley Commission's 
report to President Truman in 1952. 

Two basic methods of reducing instability 
were suggested by most of these groups. The 
first is the rather well-known International 
Commodity Agreements device, an arrange- 
ment by which participating nations 
(through their governments or groups of 
producers) cooperate in setting the range of 
prices—and sometimes of production—for 
the commodity covered. 

The second method is the buffer-stock 
device, through which surpluses are taken 
off the market at a time of overproduction 
and declining prices and are later made avail- 
able in periods of shortage and rising prices, 
The current U. N. report, Commodity Trade 
and Economic Development, gives limited 
approval to international commodity agree- 
ments, but it stresses their drawbacks and 
limitations. While the committee favors the 
broad principle of buffer stocks, it goes on 
to suggest two other measures of general 
stabilization. x 

The first, contracyclical lending, calls for 
greater capital investment in underdeveloped 
countries in a period of recession. The sec- 
ond, a compensatory scheme, is based on 
mutual insurance which would provide for 
payments made between two nations to offset 
changes in their terms of trade. But the 
experts struck out into new territory by giv- 
ing most of their attention to an idea not 
previously discussed in official studies, the 
composite commodity reserve, known also as 
CCR. 

This interesting proposal has two distin- 
guishing features. First, it uses stockpiling 
as a means of stabilizing the price level of 
raw materials as a whole, but at the same 
time it recognizes the law of supply and 
demand by permitting the price of a single 
commodity to fluctuate on the open market, 
This is done by letting a governing body 
acquire complete units or baskets made up 
of a number of basic commodities whenever 
the composite price of that unit falls below 
a stated minimum. Eventually, the com- 
plete unit is sold, when the composite price 
advances above a stated maximum. 

The second feature is the use of the stock- 
pile of complete units as backing for inter- 
national money in the same way that gold 
now backs most currencies; in fact one ver- 
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sion of the plan advocates combining these 
two physical bases into a monetary reserve, 
40 percent in gold and 60 percent in com- 
plete commodity units. 

The great advantage of CCR is that it 
makes the composite stockpile self-financing, 
since it generates the money to pay for itself. 
Other buffer-stock schemes have no way of 
guaranteeing that the necessary funds will 
always be available. 

Should any of these plans be adopted, the 
United States, with its large and growing 
stockpiles of strategic materials and farm 
products, would play a major role. Not only 
would it wield considerable financial power, 
but American raw-material users would be 
eager to operate on a basis of reasonably 
stable prices. 

The next question, then, seems to be, What 
effect would each of the plans have on the 
Untied States economy? — 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 


Originally made between groups of private 
producers, such agreements have covered a 
wide variety of commodities. The common- 
est criticism is that they are a form of 
curtel. 

Most governments, faced with serious de- 
clines in raw-material prices, have been more 
or less compelled to take a chance with ICA. 
In 1946 a charter was drawn up at Habana 
for un international trade organization but 
failed to win ratification. However, chap- 
ter VI was incorporated into the General 
Agrecment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
under which most of the free world now op- 
erates. The authors of chapter VI knew 
from past experience that ICA might be 
used to keep prices higher than they should 
be, To prevent this, they proposed that con- 
suming nations should have equal repre- 
sentation with producing nations on the 
controlling body. 

This led to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which the United States joined in 
1949, along with 44 other nations. When the 
wheat agreement came up for renewal last 
year, some of the consuming nations, noting 
the enormous world wheat supply, objected 
to placing what they considered a high floor 
under the price of wheat. (The renewal set 
a maximum price of $2.05 and a minimum of 
$1.55.) Britain, the chief importing nation, 
refused to agree to an extension on these 
terms, and Italy falled to validate the sig- 
nature of its representative. 

Despite this typical example of a con- 
suming nation willing to go along with 
ICA in times of scarcity but balking when 
markets are oversupplied, strenuous efforts 
are still being made to put agreements Coy- 
ering other commodities into operation. 

The current sugar agreement covers only 
the “free market,” which means that it ex- 
cludes the important United States as well 
as some other areas covered by special ar- 
rangements, An International Tin Agree- 
ment (including a buffer-stock provision) 
was concluded last December but is not yet 
in operation. Negotiations are now being 
held on the subject of cotton, natural rubber, 
and wool. 

The chief objection to ICA, made in a study 
done by the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, is that the agreements bear 
a strong resemblance to cartels. The insti- 
tute doubts whether special rules can be de- 
vised to prevent domination of ICA by the 
producing nations, which will use the agree- 
ments to maintain high prices on a commod- 
ity when the supply and demand situation 
calls for a lower valuation. Apparently the 
British think the wheat producers are trying 
to do exactly this. 

The United States, by joining the wheat 
agreement, has given some support to the 
principle of ICA, but opposition within the 
Government is growing. Washington's main 
objection seems to be that, by furthering a 
cartel setup, we are creating the opposite of 
a free enterprise society and are, in fact, um- 
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iting production and marketing without do- 
iag anything to stabilize prices in the long 
run. 

The U. N's Committee of Experts is not 
enthusiastic about ICA for three main rea- 
sons. 

First, it would be extremely difficult to 
reach separate agreements on a dozen or 
more commodities, 

Second, multicammodity buffer stocks 
would require a large amount of continuous 
financing. 

Third, the committee says “the manage- 
ment of their price policy would be by no 
means ensy,“ which, in view of recent British 
objections to the wheat agreement, ranks as 
a classic understatement, 

COMPOSITE COMMODITY RESERVE 

In its report to the General Assembly, the 
committee of experts, haying expressed doubt 
of the soundness and practicality of the ICA 
concept, then takes up the Composite Com- 
modity Reserve (CCR) -a proposal that has 
been endorsed by so conservative an econo- 
mist as F. A. Hayek, 

In Hayek's view, the scheme is mainly an 
extension of the philosophy and technique 
of the gold standard. The difference is that 
CCR would cover a wide range of basic com- 
modities instead of a single precious metal 
with only a limited relationship to the over- 
all economic process, According to yek, 
the world’s production and trade would 
benefit by extending to raw material pro- 
ducers generally the great advantages now 
enjoyed only by those lucky enough to own 
gold mines. 


At the same time, world money would also 
be strengthened by having behind it bal- 
anced commodity reserves which would 
bear an intrinsic value and utility at least 
equal to that of gold. In effect, CCR would 
be “sharing the wealth” by giving commodi- 
ties which are produced by many nations a 
fairly constant value, 

All of this strongly appeals to Hayek. 
Stanford's Pood Research Institute, on the 
other hand, is attracted by the flexibility of 
the plan with regard to individual com- 
modities. It feels that CCR provides general 
price stability without restricting the prices 
of single commodities, and thus avoids the 
pit into which ICA falls when it attempts to 
protect the price of a commodity from 
changes in the economic picture. 

To the U. Nis committee of experts the 
best feature of CCR is the solution it offers 
to the problem of financing, 

It is one thing to favor the principle of 
buffer stocks—the Joseph-in-Egypt or 
ever-normal-cranary technique—as all the 
recent studies have done, It is quite an- 
other matter, however, to fund enough money 
to pay for a large international stockpile sys- 
tem that would act as Insurance against a 
financial breakdown at a critical stage in the 
business cycle. 

The commodity units will pay for them- 
selves, just as a government gold reserve 
does, because for each $1,000 worth of units 
acquired by the central agency there will be 
a corresponding increase of $1,000 in the 
world’s money, These units can be regarded 
as deposits (credits) in the name of the con- 
tributing countries on the books of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, which is sug- 
gested as the most suitable agency to ad- 
minister the plan. 

But, simple as the Composite Commodity 
Reserve may sound, its future still depends 
mainly on the attitude of the United States, 
So far we have objected (and thereby killed) 
various schemes aimed at improving the 
world's economy because we tend to inter- 
pret such measures as drafts on our 
Treasury. 

Because it does not involve substantial 
costs to the Treasury, CCR may be able to 
overcome the objections the United States 
has had to other stabilization plans. The 
factor of cheapness should attract political 
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support. In fact, CCR would permit the 
United States, If it chooses, to convert part 
of its huge stockpiles of agricultural and 
mineral products into money, and thus re- 
duce the budget and .the public debt—a 
claim no other plan can make. 

In addition to these sizable benefits, CCR 
would make a start at solving our domestic 
farm problem by setting a permanent basis 
of flexible prices for individual products 
while the overall price structure remained 
stable. ` 

And United States industry would reap a 
further gain from CCR. Instead of settling 
our export balance with weak foreign cur- 
rencies (or nothing at all), as we are now 
forced to do, the Government would receive 
for most of the balance a gold equivalent in 
the form of an international currency 
backed by basic raw materials, 

But CCR has a meaning for Americans 
apart from its Importance to our role as the 
foremost creditor Nation. The United 
States now holds the largest buffer stocks 
of assorted materials in the world, At the 
end of June 1953 we had stockpiled (or or- 
dered) $5.5 billion worth of strategic mate- 
rials, most of which came from abroad. In 
addition, we had another $5 billion worth 
of agricultural commodities grown in the 
United States. 

Our Government has been moving in op- 
posite directions as it built these enormous 
surpluses. Abroad it has been trying to ac- 
quire large supplies of strategic materials at 
the lowest possible price, but at home it has 
been operating a support prograrn based on 
acquiring only what is needed to keep prices 
high. 

Political considerations being what they 
are, the administration is now suggesting 
that we merge part of our farm surplus with 
our military stockpile in a combined secu- 
rity reserve, These holdings would be insu- 
lated from the market, which should remove 
some of the pressure from the farm-support 
program by lowering the supply available to 
commercial users. 

This may mean that, in a pecullar fashion, 
we are backing into accepting the CCR con- 
cept, since the suggested merger of indus- 
trial and agricultural products into one 
giant stockpile would go a long way toward 
creating complete commodity units. These 
would be available as a basis for interna- 
tional money and, if CCR were operating. 
would also be both self-financing and 
potentially self-liquidating. 


FAMINE FOLLOWS GLUTS 


As was pointed out before, periods of com- 
modity surpluses have always been followed 
by shortages, Under CCR when a shortage 
(usually caused by crop failure or war) oc- 
curred, commodity reserves would flow back 
into consumption through regular purchases 
in commercial channels, and the payment 
received (by the IMF) would be used to 
cancel the deposit credits originally Issued 
against the reserves. This would complete 
the cycle of currency creation and liqui- 
dation. 

Tt is possible to get a good idea of how 
the plan would work by applying CCR to the 
American stockpile. If the United States 
joined CCR, we could, by turning part of our 
present basic commodity holdings into com- 
posite units, convert them into monetary 
credits carried in our name on the books of 
the IMF. r 

The transfer of ownership would mean na 
loss of physical control, since the commod- 
ities would constitute the backing for cur- 
rency claims held by us and it would be con- 
sistent to keep this backing within our own 
borders, as we now do with the IMF's gold 
holdings. In case of war or any other emer- 
gency we could quickly reestablish owner- 
ship by surrendering our money claims in 
exchange for the actual commoditics—just 
as we now surrender dollars for gold. 
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After thoroughly weighing all of these con- 
siderations, the U. N.'s Committee of Experts 
reccommended the establishment of a new 
U. N. agency—the Trade Stabilization Com- 
missiou—which would consider various sta- 
bilization proposals in detail and make rec- 
ommendations to the U. N.’s Economic and 
Social Council, 

One of the basic problems such a commis- 
sion will have to study is the relative merits 
and dificulties of CCR and ICA. It is prob- 
abiy safe to say that, in operation, the CCR 
concept would run into many of the dificul- 
tles faced by ICA; the difference is that by 
putting commodities_into a single unit and 
giving that unit a monetary value, we would 
obviate the need to work out a lot of price 
ranges and national quotas, 

CCR's adherents feel that, in general, it 
would bring about an essential reform of the 
world’s money. However, when the rough 
idea was put forward some years ago, the 
late Lord Keynes (and some others) felt 
there would be political difficulties involved 
in imposing stability from without on un- 
willing nations. 

Backers of CCR reply that the plan im- 
poses on no nation that doesn’t want to be 
imposed upon. What it does is guaranty 
that basic commodities (as a whole) will 
have a fixed value in terms of an interna- 
tional currency—a system that corresponds 
to the fixing of an international value for 
gold. Individual nations can accept or reject 
the results of that stability. 

The commodity-producing nations that 
seek internal stability would not be con- 
stantly harassed by the feast-or-famine con- 
ditions under which they now must make 
their perilous way toward solvency. On the 
other hand, nations which feel they should 
enjoy some of the temporary comforts of 
inflation or practice the austerity of defla- 
tion would be free to pursue whatever fiscal 
and monetary policies they chose. 

American manufacturers would be better 
able to estimate their production costs be- 
cause the world economy would be less likely 
to undergo extreme swings. Some producers 
of particular commodities, however, among 
them American farmers, are not likely to wel- 
come a plan that offers them only general 
price stability and fails to protect them from 
overproduction. 

Oddly enough, understanding of the real 
problem that CCR attempts to solve starts 
precisely here: general stability is a sound 
concept because it assures a healthy econ- 
omy; individual price freezing is unsound 
because it ignores supply and demand, 

LESS AID REQUIRED 

It ts perfectly true that weak commodities 
may still need aid even after general insta- 
bility is ellminated, but they will need less 
of it. A healthier economy will have fewer 
disastrous declines, and the proper type of 
asssistance can more readily be seen and 
agreed upon when viewed in the framework 
of a stable and expanding economy free from 
heavy political demands for Federal aid. 

There is still another obstacle for CCR to 
overcome, The business world is now ex- 
tremely leary of building up big inventories. 
Because of this, some businessmen will nat- 
urally regard a commodity reservoir as an 
addition to commercial stocks and, therefore, 
us a potential threat to prices and prospcrity. 

But CCR poses no such threat. What it 
does is recognize the fact that commodity 
Supplies above ground can be as beneficial 
to the world as natural resources below 
ground — provided they are insulated from 
commercial markets and handled so as to 
promote balanced expansion without costing 
huge sums in gold-backed currencies. CCR 
would be a boon to the United States busi- 
nessman because, by stabilizing raw material 
Prices, it would increase prosperity and en- 
able underdeveloped nations to buy more 
manufactured goods, 
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, How the basket would be valued 


Commodity 


Rice (mied) 


Cotton (raw)-. 
Sugar (raw). 
Wool (greasy) 
Coffea. 


Industrial: 


ee es scan cape diN 


CC See etd poh tat 
w ood pulp (chemical) et 


The source of this information is the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, as 
presented in appendix A of the Committee 
of Experts' Report. Figures for Russia are 
excluded from production totals, and Soviet 
bloc figures from export totals. 

The 1950 value of total world production 
Was 866 billion; exports equaled $14 billion, 
Consequently, to find the quantity of each 
component in a $1,000 unit, we divide the 
combined total of production and exports by 
80 million, 

Example: For wheat, production plus ex- 
ports came to 160 million metric tons, This, 
divided by 80 million, gives 2,000 kilos, which 
is the wheat components in the unit. Wheat 
production and exports totaled $11,680,000,- 
000. This, divided by 80 million, gives $136— 
the 1950 value of the wheat component— 
which is equivalent to $1.85 per bushel fig- 
ured on the basis of current wheat prices. 


Buyer, Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the ADA World: 

Buyer, BEWARE 

There are by recent count some 200-odd 
legislative proposals which the President has 
recommended to Congress as part of his 
“bold, new, dynamic program.” They repre- 
sent the “massive” legislative program, so 
frequently referred to, on which the admin- 
istration proposes to rest its political case 
in the November elections. Unlike the im- 
provisations presented by the new adminis- 
tration to the 1953 session of the Congress, 
they represent its considered recommenda- 
tions after a year of experience and study of 
the country’s needs, covering a wide range 
of domestic and international problems. 

At best, it can be said of them that they 
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frail and insubstantial offerings, packaged 
and merchandised with uncommon skill, 

As message after message goes forward, 
the packaging and the merchandising begin 
to take on a familiar pattern. 

First, recognize a serlous problem: full 
employment, taxes, housing, health, educa- 
tion, social security, or the strengthening 
of the free world against communism, 

Then, study it. 

Next, state it in picturesque terms, and 


make faces at it. 


Finally, prepare a solution that will sound 
good to liberals without offending the con- 
servatives. who rule the administration. 

The whole package is neatly wrapped 
around the problem of education in the 
state of the Union message, from which the 
following section is quoted in its entirety: 

“Youth—our greatest resource—is being 
seriously neglected in a vital respect. The 
Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough to keep up 
with the increase in our population, 

“The preparation of teachers, as, indeed, 
the control and direction of public education 
policy, is a State and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Government should 
stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school 
buildings. In order to appraise the needs, I 
hope that this year a conference on educa- 
tion will be held in each State, culminating 
in a national conference. From these con- 
ferences on education, every level of govern- 
ment—from the Federal Government to each 
local school board—should gain the infor- 
mation with which to attack this serious 
problem.” 

To those of us who are wrestling in our 
communities with the problems of schools— 
overaged, overcrowded, and undermanned— 
it is ludicrous to think of a hierarchy of con- 
ferences as a substitute for building schools 
and training teachers. Yet this is only one 
of the most transparent and innocuous 
pieces of the bold, new, dynamic program. 

Item: After a massive and penetrating 
study of the need for slum clearance and 
housing, the administration has proposed a 
program which can accomplish little of 
either, though making further concessions 
to builders and financers. It has been aptly 
said of it that “never have so many owed 
so much to so few—at 5 percent interest.” 
The recommendation for 35,000 units of pub- 
lic housing is one-fourth the number au- 


are well intended; at worst, that they are thorized by the Housing Act of 1949, 
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Item: Recognizing that the means for 
achieving good health should be accessible 
to all and that two of the key problems are 
the distribution of medical facilities and 
costs of medical care (who could disagree?). 
the President has offered proposals inade- 
quate to solve either. While we welcome the 
extended program of aid to hospital build- 
ing, who can suppose that limited Federal 
reinsurance of private health-insurance 
plans can make even a large dent in the 
problem of cost and distribution of medical 
care? 

Item: the administration subscribes to "a 
strong program of resource conservation and 
development” and proposes greater partici- 
pation of State, local and private bodies in 
such a program. Translated into legisla- 
tion, this means cutting back the appropria- 
tions for reclamation, TVA and Bonneville 
Dam, and turning over segments of our na- 
tional resources to private business to ex- 
ploit. 

Item: the “bold new program” for agricul- 
ture (notwithstanding Secretary Benson's 
sincerity) is a reversion to the flexible price 
supports enacted by the 80th Congress but 
postponed by succeeding Congresses. 
Though it promises fair incomes to farmers 
and fair prices to consumers, it fails to rec- 
ognize that the market-place cannot achieve 
the twin objectives of maintaining high 
farm incomes and stimulating abundant 
consumption—which should be the goal of 
agricultural policy. 

Item: in doing homage to the principles 
of social security, the President has offered 
a mixture of constructive and inadequate 
proposals, The recommendations for almost 
universal coverage are all to the good. But 
the program offers very meager increases in 
old-age benefits, and virtually ignores the 
need for protection of the disabled. The 
strengthening of the unemployment insur- 
ance program, of particular concern at the 
moment, is left to the States—which will not 
do it. 

Item: the gaudiest of all the packages in 
the program is the “first overhaul of the 
tax structure in 70 years.” This is said to 
correct inequities, and some it does correct: 
much has been made of concessions to work- 
ing mothers and other groups with heart 
appeal, But of the $3.4 million of tax relief 
under this program, $3 million will accrue 
to high-income taxpayers. 

We do not think the American people will 


be fooled. Open the packages and examine 
the contents. It isn't a “bold, new dynamic 
program.” It isn’t even a good imitation of 


the New Deal—etill less a program for 1954, 
Small wonder that the practical politicians 
of the Republican Party want a smokescreen 
of McCarthyism to hide behind in the com- 
ing elections, 


Interest Rates on GI Mortgages 
EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF. NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to submit for the Recorp the following 
release issued by the Brooklyn Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, through its 
county commander, Charles R. Lewis: 

County Comdr. Charles R. Lewis, of Brook- 
lyn Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, today 
commended Brooklyn Congressmen who are 
making valiant efforts to reduce the present 
exorbitant GI mortgage loan interest rate, 
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Mr. Lewis particularly commended Repre- 
sentative ABRAHAM J. Mutter for introduc- 
ing legislation that would encourage banks 
to make GI loans at 3% percent and Rep- 
resentative Louis B. HELLER for a bill which 
would lower the present 4½- percent rate to 
4 percent, ' 

The VFW leader also lauded Representa- 
tive EUGENE J. Keocnu for his support of Mr. 
MuLter’s bill and daily attempts to get the 
measure before the full House of Repre- 
sentatives. Also praised by Mr. Lewis was 
Representative Jon J. Rooney, whose per- 
sistent advocacy of veterans’ benefits has 
been outstanding. 

Under Mr. Mvu.trer’s bill, banks and other 
lending institutions would be exempt from 
Federal income taxes on all yeterans’ loans 
made at 3½ percent or less. 

Mr. Lewis urged all other Representatives 
in Washington to support the drive to lower 
GI interest rates and called upon veterans 
and the general public to demand that 
Washington give veterans a fair shake on 
mortgage loans, 

The present interest rate of 4%½ percent is 
“unjustified and actually is discriminatory 
against veterans who, through no fault of 
their own, delayed the purchase of a home 
under provisions of the GI bill of rights,“ 
Mr, Lewis said. 

“The rise from 4 to 4% percent in May 
1953 priced many veterans out of the home- 
buying market and forced thousands of for- 
mer servicemen and their families to con- 
tinue to live in squalor,” Mr. Lewis said. 


“Juice” Differential 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the average 
wage differentials between northern and 
southern mills is not the most important 
cause of industrial migration, Nor is the 
difference in labor costs between one 
region and the other the primary factor 
in causing many northern textile plants 
to lose business to mills in other parts of 
the country. 


A very brief but well written and 
closely reasoned editorial in the current 
issue of Textile Labor, official organ of 
the Texile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, prints an editorial entitled ‘Juice’ 
Differential.” 

This article drives home the fact that 
the great difference between the cost of 
electric power between North and South 
is of greater significance than even wage 
differentials in the competitive strug- 
gles which are now besetting the woolen 
and worsted branch of the textile indus- 


The article follows: 
“JUICE DIFFERENTIAL—MIGRATION - MINDED 
EMPLOYERS Try To Squeeze Ir From 
WORKERS 


As northern textile employers continue 
their efforts to drive down wages (with non- 
TWUA workers under the heaviest pressure 
at the moment) all they talk about is "lahor 
costs.“ It's a safe bet that many workers 
and most other citizens believe that hourly 
earnings are the only major factor in north- 
south competition. 

TWUA has long argued that such items as 
electric power rates are far more significant, 
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A recent CIO study, intended as a defense of 
Government power projects, offers some new 
figures to back us up. 

For example, the CIO study shows that in- 
dustrial electricity in Durham, N. C., costs 
only 57 percent as much as in Providence, 
R. I. Comparable differentials exist between 
other TVA and Bonneville areas and New 
England cities. Let's translate this differen- 
tial into wages. 

Using cost figures for a “model” yarn m 
and these are almost certainly lower than 
average—such a saving in the cost of power 
would amount to more than 5 cents an hour 
on the present northern cotton-rayon wage 
scale and 644 cents an hour on the woolen 
and worsted wage scale. 

In the case of cotton, the power differential 
is actually greater than the differential in 
job rates. 

It's the same story for residential users. 
The householder who pays $4.46 a month in 
Lawrence, Mass., would get the same 100 kilo- 
watts for $2.50 in Knoxville, Tenn. As might 
be expected, this encourages “electrified” 
households; the average residential use in 
Knoxville is 4,534 kilowatt-hours a year, as 
against 829 in Lawrence. 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE? 


At first sight these figures tend only to 
reinforce the case for textile migration. But 
this is a shortsighted view. Power is costly 
in the north because of the north's own in- 
difference, 

Who's responsible for cheap power in the 
southeast and northwest? The Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose projects themselves produce 
cheap power (at a profit to the Government) 
and by competitive example force private 
utilities to follow sult. 

Who's responsible for costly power in the 
north? Reactionary businessmen who, on 
the pretext of defending free enterprise, have 
blocked Federal development of the Connec- 
ticut River Valiey and other potential sources 
of low-rate electricity. 

Having defended free enterprise so suc- 
cessfully, the industrialists now leave it to 
its fate while they transfer their operations 
to the areas where creeping socialism holds 
Bway. k 

In short, the power differential (like the 
wage differential, for that matter) was pro- 
moted by those who complain about it. 

Cheap, plentiful electric power has been 
& primary influence in the industrialization 
of the south, to the great benefit of the 
Nation, But the purpose was to help the 
south, not to strangle other areas. We need 
cheap power everywhere; and if the private 
utilities cannot or will not supply it, the 
Government must. 

If migratlon-minded millowners devoted 
as much attention to such genuine problems 
as they do to ill-founded attacks on workers’ 
wages, unhealthy sectional competition 
would shrink to nothingness. But they'd 
rather try to make the workers pay for a 
difference they themselves have helped per- 
pet unte. 


Farmer Reacts When Income Drops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Pierce County Her- 
ald, of Elisworth, Wis., on what the ef- 
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fect of Secretary Benson's slash in dairy 
Price supports will have on business. 

Mr. H. F. Doolittle, in his editorial of 
April 8, has very neatly summed up the 
Situation, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues. Here is his editoral: 

Thought for the week: When the average 
farmer has money, he spends it. The 
farmer keeps money in circulation. He's 
not afraid to take on a good-sized mortgage 
on property, machinery, stock, or what have 
you if he knows he can work it off. That 
keeps industry booming, and small busi- 
nesses humming.~ When the farmer gets 
Pinched og, as in the cut from 90 percent to 
75 percent in dairy price support, he reacts. 
He feels that cut came out of his net income, 
and slows down his spending accordingly. 
It pays to keep the farm market primed up, 
even if it requires subsidization. It's 
cheaper and more constructive than prepar- 
ing for a future atomic war. The farmers 
who have plenty of cash, farms paid for, etc., 
aren't worried. But they are not the 
majority. 


An Unclear Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
editorial from the Reading Times: 

An UNCLEAR PICTURE 


As often as not we find ourselves In gen- 
eral agreement with the principles—not nec- 
essarily with their implementation, but with 
the principles themselves—laid down by 
President Eisenhower as he seeks to lead the 
Nation along its tortuous domestic and inter- 
national course. His address to the Nation 
On Monday night, however, left us with a 
feeling that the President did not achieve 
the result he undoubtedly meant to achieve. 

Assuredly the United States—and just as 
assuredly the free world of which this Nation 
is the acknowledged leader—needs to have 
its fears allayed, and that is what the Presi- 
dent of the United States tried to do. He 
tried to take the raw edge off the hysteria 
that has gripped the civilized world since 
the motion pictures of the first hydrogen 
bomb were released April 1. Unfortunately, 
as we read his words it seemed to us that he 
may have raised other fears, 

Said the President: The hydrogen bomb 
will not be used “by our initiative.” He said 
further: “Of all the sobering effects [of the 
reality of the H-bomb] none is greater than 
the retaliation that would certainly be vis- 
ited upon them [the Russians] if they were 
to attack any of our Nation or any part of 
our vital interests aggressively and in order 
to conquer.” 

It is comforting to know that our country 
will not be the first to use the H-bomb, 
though most thoughtful Americans have felt 
confident all along that we would not. But 
Mr, Eisenhower's other statement is open to 
80 many interpretations that its meaning is 
obscured. 

Naturally, we would expect the United 
States to retaliate in kind if, for instance, the 
Russians tossed a hydrogen bomb on New 
York or Detroit. But how shall our vital 
interests be defined, and by whom? What 
are our vital interests, and where? Is Indo- 
china now one of the vital interests of the 
United States? Or Turkey? We are giving 
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military ald to Pakistan; is Pakistan vital 
to us? If the Russians attacked the soft 
underbelly of Asia through Pakistan, would 
we let an H-bomb go? And where? Cer- 
tainly not in Pakistan, a nonindustrial na- 
tion where an H-bomb would be of little 
strategic value. 

Mr. Eisenhower leaves us wondering, too, 
when he talks about attacking aggressively. 
Can there be such a thing as a nonaggressive 
attack? And will we stop short of the 
H-bomb to debate the Soviet Union on 
whether or not the Russians have attacked, 
assuming there is an attack and the ques- 
tion of using the H-bomb arises, “in order 
to conquer“? 

On the same day that Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
warned that the Chinese Communists were 
coming awful close to fresh aggression in 
Indochina. This rather ominous new com- 
bat role for the Chinese Communists, ac- 
cording to Dulles, could result in American 
retaliation, although he told a House com- 
mittee that the United States has made no 
commitments to send troops to Indochina. 

As in the President's speech, there is some- 
thing fuzzy here. Does the rather ominous 
new role of the Chinese Communists in In- 
dochina mean that the United States is 

in terms of intervention? Does 
the fact that this country has not made any 
commitments to send troops to Indochina 
mean that we will not send such troops or 
merely what it seems to say, that we have 
not yet bound ourselves to do so but could 
in the future decide to do so? 

We have substantial confidence in the 
good will and intentions of the President and 
his Secretary of State. And we must as- 
sume that diplomacy cannot be practiced on 
the public forum or in open committee 
meetings. Nevertheless, we could wish that 
the explanations of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles explained more than they did. 


Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
April 9, 1954, edition of the Springfield 
Daily News, Springfield, Mass., which is 
an excellent summary of the brilliant 
career of a great American citizen, the 
late Joseph Patrick Tumulty. 

I am indebted to Richard D. Higgins, 
secretary, Essex County Young Demo- 
crats, for bringing this excellent and fac- 
tual editorial to my attention: 

Joserx P. Tumutrr 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty, secretary to the 
late Woodrow Wilson for 10 years, including 
his 2 terms as President, died yesterday in 
his 75th year, his role in the great events of 
World War I still not clearly defined. 

Certainly, he was one of Wilson's most in- 
fluential advisors. He was also his most 
loyal friend in public life. 

As Prof. Henry Steele Commager wrote, “It 
would be absurd to say that Tumulty needed 
Wilson; Wilson simply filled his life. But in 
a very real degree Wilson needed Tumulty— 
needed not only his shrewdness, his political 
toughness, his belligerent loyalty, but 
needed, too, his more personal qualities— 
his humor, his simplicity, his very simple- 
mindedness.” 
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Even when it appeared that President 
Wilison had treated Tumulty badly, the sec- 
retary was firm in a loyalty that became 
devotion. However, when the President was 
stricken during his postwar tour of the coun- 
try, the secretary nonetheless recommended 
that the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent’s physician declare Wilson incapaci- 
tated and allow the Vice President to assume 
the Executive duties. It has been 
that this Indiscretion finally caused Wilson 
to break with his faithful secretary. 

AS a press representative to a professor 
President who was never sure how the public 
would react to his statements, as a political 
adviser to a nonpolitical President not accus- 
tomed to bosses and patronage men, and as a 
firm friend to a scholarly and aloof President, 
Joseph P. Tumulty served both the President 
and the Nation well. 

His death closes the living part of a chap- 
ter of America's story, and reopens it to the 
scholar and historian. 


Sugar Adjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
of April 12, 1954: 

SUGAR ADJUSTMENT 

The Ellender-Long proposal for a 100,000- 
ton increase in the annual malnland sugar- 
cane quota, and hence in the combined 
mainland-dependencies sugar quota, is 
justified by the increase in United States 
domestic sugar consumption since 1948 and 
since 1951, On the basis of the current 
quota, unchanged since 1948, the mainland 
sugarcane industry foresees, acutely, an- 
other acreage cut of 30 percent on top of 
previous depletions. 

Though this added allotment would be 
mostly at the expense of Cuba, it is only a 
small proportion of the approximately 
1 million-ton increase in the supply position 
which that country enjoyed in 1953, com- 
pared with 1948. This increase derives from 
the fact that Cuba supplies 96 percent of 
all United States domestic needs over the 
present combination quota (including the 
Philippines) of about 5.4 million tons. As 
United States consumption increases, so 
does the Cuban benefit; and the effect on 
Cuba would be 10 percent or less of the 
current added benefit. 

In addition to this benefit, Cuba has par- 
ticipated pro-rata in quota redistributions 
arising from the mainland beet sugar area's 
failure to fill its own 1,800,000-ton quota. 
Since 1951 these redistributions have to- 
taled, from this source, some 600,000 tons, 

The mainland-and-dependencies quota 
(excluding the Philippines) has increased 
less than 200,000 tons since 1948, the benefits 
going to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 
and the American Sugar Cane League states 
that Puerto Rico will support the sugar- 
cane-area request and that Hawaii is not at 
this time seeking an increase. 

Early hearings by the House Agriculture 
Committee on a companion bill would be 
greatly appreciated, for an emergency condi- 
tion, long brewing, has arisen atop the ad- 
justment-favoring arithmetic. 
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A Promise Broken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
from the Reading Times: 

A PROMISE BROKEN 


“With local cooperation we shall aid slum 
clearance’—from the Republican Party 
platform adopted in Chicago in July 1952. 

“The development of conditions under 
which every American family can obtain 
good housing is a major objective of na- 
tional policy"—from President Eisenhower's 
special message on housing, January 25, 1954, 

“President loses on public housing“ - news- 
paper headline on April 3, 1954. 

Here is another sorry example of the 
cavalier manner in which one or another 
branch of the Federal legislature has over- 
ridden the President to whom a majority 
of its members gives daily lipservice and 
has jettisoned the platform on which it was 
elected. 

In his special message on housing, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower specifically implemented 
the platform plank his party adopted at the 
convention that nominated him. He asked 
for the authorization of construction, during 
the next 4 years, of 140,000 units of new 
public housing, to be built in annual incre- 
ments of 35,000 units. 

The House has told him to go fly a kite and 
has reduced public housing to the approxi- 
mately 36,000 units on which the Government 
already had contracts to pay subsidies. Ac- 
tually, these subsidy contracts were made 
before the present administration took office, 
so that what the House has done is to say 
to the American people, in effect: “We didn't 
mean what we said in our platform; those 
words were meant only to get votes, Ac- 
tually, we don't like public housing and we 
don’t intend to have any part of it.” 

Everybody, of course, is entitled to his 
opinion on public housing. Builders and 
contractors generally do not like public hous- 
ing; families that are doubled up and tripled 
up in a small house or apartment, families 
in the low-income brackets, for whom private 
housing simply is not being built and cannot 
be built, like it. Some people seem to believe 
public housing is some kind of “socialism;” 
others feel that the demoralizing effects of 
poor housing are in themselves sufficient rea- 
son for public housing. 

Our point here is that the United States 
House of Representatives, many of whose 
Members were delegates at Chicago, has 
flagrantly and callously now admitted that 
the housing plank in the Chicago platform 
was so much window dressing, a lure to catch 
votes, and a fine bit of hypocrisy. Once the 
votes were snared, the mask came off. 

We suppose it is naive to believe that a 
Congress, this or any other, is devoted to the 
principles of the platform on which it was 
elected. Nevertheless, we can recall few in- 
stances in recent history when a promise was 
so baldly and so boldly broken. Even ad- 
mitting there was more politics than any- 
thing else in the killing of public housing, 
one would have thought that, since this is 
an election year, the issue would have been 
allowed to drag along until next year, In 
this, it would seem, the House was not even 
politically astute, 

There is some chance that some of the 
President's—and the party'’s—program may 
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be salvaged in the Senate, which in the past 
has beaten back House attempts to abandon 
the public housing program, But the leader- 
ship of Senator Taft will be missed, and it 
was his leadership, as a converted advocate 
of public housing, that sparked the Senate’s 
housing philosophy in the past. 

Whether part of the program is salvaged 
or not, the action of the House will remind 
many Americans to do what alert citizens 
should always do—check performance against 
promise, 


U. S. Frigate “Constellation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article entitled 
“Council of the Deep Decrees Constella- 
tion Must Be Saved,” which appeared 
in the Newton Villager of Newton, Mass., 
by the publisher and the author, Frank 
A. Jasset, who writes under the pen name 
of Fantoemas urging the preservation of 
our first glorious warship, the frigate 
Constellation: 

COUNCIL or THE DEEP Decrers “CONSTELLA- 
TION" Must BE SAVED 


(Forron's Nora — The situation involving 
the fate of the United States frigate Constel- 
lation, a contemporary of Old Ironsides, the 
frigate Constitution is creating considerable 
interest. Should the ship be destroyed or 
preserved? We believe our readers will enjoy 
the originality of this article and find food 
for thought in the idea which it advances.) 

(By Fantoemas) 

At this time and day of March 16, 1954, on 
the bottom of the ocean, the rays of the sun 
were unusually strong enough to penetrate 
the deep waters, thereby illuminating what 
was left of the decaying frigate Guerriere. 

Alongside the splintered butt of the ma- 
rine-growth-covered mast stood the stalwart 
and determined John Paul Jones, addressing 
the council, with Stephen Decatur, Edward 
Preble, William Bainbridge, Isaac Hull, 
Charles Stewart, John Smith, Richard So- 
mers, and other great marine heroes at his 
side. 

“We, the inhabitants of Davy Jones’ Lock- 
er, go on record—on this day of protest: That 
this shameful, disrespectful, and ungrateful 
deed, which living man is about to do, should 
not and must not happen. 

“America's first glorious and gallant war- 
ship is threatened with burial at sea or being 
dismembered and scrapped. As well burn 
down Washington's Mount Vernon and say 
it is too old and useless. We are this great 
Nation today because warships like the. Con- 
stellation sailed, fought, and bled to win the 
victories that helped lay the foundation of 
this many-times-blessed country. With all 
our wealth we cannot find the means or 
money to give her a new dress—and a rigging 
and topmast hair-do. 

“The frigate Constellation—old and sick 
(Neptune forbid), would be towed out to sea 
and cruelly left at the mercy of the modern 
engines of war, The merciless power of an 
atomic shell might even be used to send a 
fractured and blasted hull down to us (you 
take her, we don't want her), when a little 


medicine and some bonesetting would make 


her shine in all her glory again, like her illus- 
trious sister ship, Old Ironsides. 
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“Men of the sea—she will be ours some- 
day, but do we want her yet?” “No! No! a 
thousand fathoms No.“ came the deafening 
answer of the legions of the deep. By the 
score of 10,000 rusting anchors, no!“ 

Stephen Decatur stood up and roared, 
“Did she not—the Constellation—support 
and share in many ways in the glorious vic- 
tories of Old Ironsides?" The tumultuous 
voices, like a tidal wave, came back at him: 
„She did that, sir.” 

A salty, hard, and leathery skinned sca- 
man got up and yelled, “Aye! aye! sir.” “Sit 
down, you bloated dogfish and ask to address 
the chair according to the rules and bylaws 
of the council,” roared John Paul Jones, 
“Now, what have you to say?” 

“Sir, have we forgotten what the Constel- 
lation did to the French frigates Insurgent 
and Vengeance under the command of Capt, 
Thomas Truxton in the West Indies?” 

Capt. Thomas Truxton, commander of the 
U. 8. frigate Constellation arose slowly and 
deliberately, as though he were preparing to 
give orders on his ship. 

e old and young salts, hear me out. In 
the not too well remembered, undeclared 
war with France in 1798 to 1801, the U. S. 
frigate Constellation under my command, 
which was launched in 1797, armed with a 
total of 48 guns; twenty-eight 18-pounders 
on her gun deck, and a range of 12 pounders 
on her main deck with her complement of 
about 300 men, did meet in the West Indies 
the French. frigate Insurgent in 1799 and 
proceeded to destroy her. We got within 
pistol shot of the Insurgent's port quarter 
and poured a full broadside into her hull, 

“Captain Barreaut of the Insurgent tried 
to run alongside of the Constellation and 
board her. I quickly saw the opportunity 
to push ahead and rake her nose and tail. 
I then maneuvered my frigate alongside the 
French frigate and poundered her with thun- 
derous broadsides. I was able to accomplish 
this because the Constellation was con- 
sidered a very fast ship in her day. 3 

“The gunners, sweating and stripped bare 
to the waist with a fighting will, in a few 
minutes sent their salvos to dismount every 
gun on the enemy's main deck, shot away his 
mizzen topmast and cut his rigging and salls 
into ribbons, This was enough for Captain 
Barreaut, and he immediately ordered the 
Insurgent's colors to be struck. 

“This naval victory was hailed with en- 
thusiasm in the States and stimulated popu- 
lar interest for our small Navy. The Con- 
gress, by a strong desire for a strong Navy, 
moved to appropriate about $2 million for 
the construction of new ships. 

“And while I'm at it,” continued Captain 
Truxtun, “let me tell you sunken, ghostly, 
salty jack-tars another one. 

“I am most proud that my ship carried the 
Stars and Stripes into action in this one. 

“Again in the West Indies lit was Feb- 
ruary 1 in the morning of the year of 1800 
we were slowly moving just to the west of 
Guadaloupe, We sighted something and it 
Was not an oyster. We gave pursuit, In the 
evening of the following day we came within 
gunshot of the French frigate Vengeance. 
This ship was powerfully armed, mounted 52 
guns and had a complement of more than 
500 men. I then gave thought to what was 
going to be a bloody marine duel. 

“Hold fire until I give the word, men. 
This is not a child's sabot with a sail in a 
garden fishpond, She's plenty powerful 
this frog ship. And when you popeyed 
biousters do fire, send every ball straight and 
smack into her hull. 

“The Vengeance opened fire with ‘her 
storm-chasers and quarterdeck guns—the 
result, many fatalities. Blood flowed and 
blasphemy rent the air. Still I refrained 
from giving the order to fire. We advanced 
into a good position in the darkness. I can 
still hear myself yell the word Fire!“ Our 
ship shook like a jellyfish—every tongue of 
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the battery spitting fire with a thunderous 
roar. Such howls and shrieks of the 
Venegeance's wounded dogs and frogs, I 
have never heard the like since. 

“The big Vengeance put up a stiff fight 
and did a first-class job with grape on our 
masts and riggings: some of our gunners had 

de sent aloft to repair the spars and 
Sails. For 3 hours we hammered one an- 
Other. The French frigate’s fire seemed to 
be diminishing, then all of a sudden, out 
of gun-smoke-filled sky, our mainmast 
Crashed to the deck, broken and spliatered 
fnd colored with.blood as it fell on some 
Of the men. The agonizing groans and 
shrieks mingled with the cannon's roar, By 
this time the Vengeance was a done-up, 
bloossoaked gone goose. 

Aye, aye! good sirs, the world afterward 
raid T and the Constellation well deserved 
the compliments that followed. 

“Well proud-was I of every man under me 
on that fine fighting ship and the stars and 
Stripes that Mew stop her mast. May she 
Carry a bone in her teeth instead of lying 
On the Ocean's floor.” 

Capt. Thomas Truxton sat down and John 
Paul Jones stood up, stern and erect. He 
Stared, but did not speak for a few brief mo- 
ments. In the silence not even a fish moved. 
Then, in a loud rumbling tone, John Paul 
Jones spoke. 

“I command every man, woman, and child 
of the United States of America to take 10 
cents from thelr pockets, wallets, piggy banks, 
etc., and then personally walk to their post 
Office, to every city, town, and hamlet post 
Office and there deposit their dimes to be 
tent to Government headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the barrels of dimes would 
Pay for the medicine and setting of her old 
bones. If possible, she should be left in 
Charleston alongside her old and proud sis- 
tership, Old Ironsides. 

It these orders are not carried out, we 
Of Davy Jones’ locker shall curse and haunt 
the living inhabitants of the good old U. S. A. 
for the rest of their miserable atomic and 
Clectronic lives. 

“To the President of the United States of 
America we give this added message to the 
People of the entire Nation, and thereby re- 
Peating by broadcasting my command and 
orders, 

“Approved, signed. and sealed: 

“JOHN PAUL JONES, 
“Admiral of the Great Anchor and 
President of the Council oj the 
Deep. 
“Davy Jones’ LOCKER.” 


Federal Employees Local No. 3 Supports 
President’s Recommendation for Pay 
Rate Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the members of Federal Em- 
Ployees Local No. 3, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Which is affiliated with the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, endorsed 
President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions for pay adjustments for Federal 
employees as set forth in H. R. 8093. I 
include herewith a resolution adopted by 
local No, 3 at its March 11, 1954, meeting: 

Whereas the United States Civil Service 

has recognized the inequities in 
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the existing rates of compensation as pro- 
vided by the Classification Act of 1949 as 
amended, and with the endorsement of the 
President, has recommended to the Congress 
that certain adjustments be made in such 
Classification rates; and 

Whereas. the Honorable Enwarp H. REES, 
chairman of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service of the House of Representa- 
tives, has introduced H. R. 8093, which, if 
enacted, would among other things, carry 
into effect the pay adjustments recommend- 
ed by the President and the Civil Service 
Commission; and 

Whereas, Local No. 3 of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees is an organiza- 
tion of Federal employees whose membership 
is distributed in Milwaukee and throughout 
the State of Wisconsin and which includes 
employees and officials in practically every 
grade of the Classification Act and represents 
practically every agency and department of 
the United States in the State of Wisconsin 
(excepting the postal service); and 

Whereas the members of Local No. 3 have 
been aware for some time of the existing in- 
equities in the Classification Act and feel 
that the situation has reached the point 
where definite action toward an upward revi- 
sion in the classification schedules should 
be taken at this session of Congress, and 
that H. R. 8093 is an important step in this 
direction: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of local No. 
3 of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees heartily endorse H. R. 8093 and urge 
upon the Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from the State of Wis- 
consin that they give their effective support 
to its enactment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed 
to transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
following Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

United States Senate: Hon. ALEXANDER 
Wier, Hon. Josken R. MCCARTHY., 

House of Representatives: Hon. Lawrence 
H. Smrrn”, Hon. GLENN R. Davis, Hon; GARD- 
NER R. WirHaow, Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Hon, Cuargues J. Kersten, Hon. WLM. K. 
Van Pett, Hon. MEtvIn R. Lamb. Hon. JOHN 
W. Byrnes, Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, Hon. 
ALVIN Eowarp OKoNSRI. 


Evidence by Wiretapping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Tele- 
gram of April 10, 1954: 

EVIDENCE BY WIRETAPPING 

The House by a vote of 378 to 10 has passed 
a measure to make information obtained by 
wiretapping admissible as evidence in cases 
involving treason, sabotage, espionage, and 
sedition. Attorney General Brownell asked 
for the measure and he was supported by 
the President. 

As passed by the House, the bill followed 
the lines he laid down, It prohibits the di- 
vulging of wiretapped information for any 
other purpose and provides severe penalties 
for unauthorized wiretapping. An amend- 
ment was written during House debate that 
provides a Federal court order has to be ob- 
tained in advance if such evidence is to be 
presented in the trial of subversive cases. 
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While the Department of Justice would pre- 
fer to decide for itself the need for wire- 
tapping, the requirement of a court order 
ought not be an insurmountable block. 
Measure is a good one, It should get Sen- 
ate approval. 

While wiretapping can be compared to 
tampering with the mails in search of evi- 
dence, it can be compared more accurately 
with common eavesdropping. And while 
eavesdropping is an unpleasant kind of 
thing, it is done. Moreover, evidence ob- 
tained that way is admissible in court. At- 
torney General Brownell pointed this out 
in a recent address in Ann Arbor. 


Courts quite generally admit as evidence 
conversations heard from listening through 
keyholes. Indeed conversations heard by 
listening in on party lines Is accepted. There 
is very little difference between that and get- 
ting evidence by tapping wires. 

Attorney General Brownell does not ad- 
vocate making legitimate in all manner of 
cases evidence gained by wiretapping. His 
measure specifically excludes such evidence 
except in cases involving espionage, treason, 
sabotage, and the like. He wants to use it to 
convict persons plotting against all the peo- 
ple and their Government. These conspira- 
tors are enemies of the people and necessar- 
ily work under concealment. They are not 
entitled to any of the ordinary rights of 
privacy. Evidence obtained against them by 
wiretapping should be admitted in our 
courts. 


Building Boom Continues Through First 
Quarter of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, econ- 
omists tell us that one of the signs of a 
sound and durable economy is continued 
building and expansion. F. W. Dodge 
Corp., the largest construction statistical 
reporting firm in the world, reports that 
January, February, and March together 
constitute the highest period in history 
for the letting of contracts for construc- 
tion. This is indeed a hopeful sign for 
1954. I append hereto a report of David 
Lawrence from Washington on April 9, 
more fully telling the story of the re- 
markable progress during the last 3 
months in building and construction 
generally throughout the United States: 

Bic CONSTRUCTION VOLUME BOLSTER FOR 

Economy 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, April 9.—There's more good 
news from the construction industry in 
America. The month of March is not only 
very much ahead of February in contract 
awards, but the combined figures for January, 
February, and March constitute the best first 
quarter in 63 years. 

This means that not only has 1953 been 
topped, but also the previous record year, 
which was 1951. 

A MARCH RECORD 

The importance of this information to the 
business world is that contract awards for 
construction filed in March at the various 
city and State and Federal offices means a 
turnover of money by midsummer. It is said 
that a contract awarded in March means 
dollars in the hands of consumers by June, 
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The figures come from F. W. Dodge Corp., 
which has a large statistical organization for 
gathering data about construction. George 
Cline Smith, economist for the Dodge organi- 
cation, cays: 

“Preliminary tabulations of the Dodge re- 
ports of construction contract awards in the 
37 Eastern States Indicate that March awards 
were far and away the highest ever reported 
for any March. 

“Tn addition to setting an all-time bigħ 
for the month, the first quarter of 1954 set a 
new record for any first quarter in Dodge’s 
63-year history. Sinte January and Febru- 
ary niso were at record levels for those 
months, 

“These high March awards are not a fluke 
but are a continuation of a steady growth in 
construction activity. The 1953 awards were 
the highest annual total ever reported by 
Dodge reports. Seven out of the last 12 
months have been at the highest level ever 
reported for those months. 

“These records are not produced by a few 
large contracts or by any one special branch 
of conetruction. They represent high levels 
of activity in both residential and nonresi- 
dential fields, It is hard to conceive of a pro- 
longed severe decline in business activity 
when beth individuals and businesses are ex- 
pressing sufficient confidence in the future 
to contract a record volume of construction.” 

A steady flow of building materials seems 
assured as well as high employment in the 
construction segment of the national econ- 


omy. 

When the detailed figures become ayail- 
able in a few days it will be seen that all the 
percentages are strongly up and the com- 
parisons are on the bright side in every in- 
stance. 

Officials here who have heard in adyance 
about the are naturally pleased with 
the way the construction industry is going 
ahead to break all previous records. When 
the January data came out there was a feel- 
ing that perhaps the first month of the year 
was exceptional, but when February and 
March showed a substantial increase over 
1953 figures, it was apparent that the Nation 
Was experiencing a construction boom which, 
despite the reduction In governmentul spend- 
ing, was surpassing all records. 

This, of course, is a dramatic illustration 
of what can happen when private spending 
is given a chance to operate without Gov- 
ernment restrictions. Not only is credit 
available, but there are no controls over 
materials to force artificial situations that 
bring higher prices. The law of supply and 
demand is operating on all fronts. 

Just why is there the upturn in all classes 
on construction? One reason presumably is 
that whenever a war situation brings con- 
trols, there is underconsumption. Com- 
mercial buildings, for instance, which 
would have been bullt in 1950, 1951, and 1952 
during the Korea war era, are only now being 
erected. While commercial building in it- 
self is not the biggest part of the total, the 
actual gain over last year in the first 3 
months as shown by Department of Com- 
merce figures is about 44 percent over last 
year. 

PROSPERITY CHAIN 


‘The Government's estimate of construction 
that hos actually been in progress—as dis- 
tinpulebed from awards of contracts for the 
future—reveals that in the first quarter of 
1054, even after adjusting for seasonal fac- 
tors, the annual rate is running well ahead 
of last year. 

Whatever else the construction picture 
means in the way of employment in that 
one industry, it does indicate that because 
of the interrelationship of American indus- 
tries, other businesses will benefit. For 
every new home means new furnishings, and 
every new commercial building means new 
equipment. The construction news Is really 
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good news of a continuing confidence that 
Prevalls in America about the trend toward 
a healthy economic era. 


Liberation: Key to Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include herewith the 
text of an excellent radio broadcast given 
on April 9, 1954, by Mr. Robert A. Vogeler, 
American citizen who was imprisoned 
for 18 months behind the Iron Curtain 
by the Communists. a 

Mr. Vogeler ably points out in his 
speech that we are not obliged to choose 
between appeasing coexistence with 
communism in-the worid and atomic- 
hydrogen warfare. The key to survival 
lies in encouraging the forces of freedom 
in undermining Communist power from 
within—by assisting the oppressed vic- 
tims of communism in their efforts to 
liberate themselves from the tyranny 
which has shackled them. We can em- 
bark on such a program of liberation 
Enowing that our own particular interest 
in safeguarding America coincides with 
our sympathies for the Communist- 
enslaved people and with the universal 
moral principles set forth in the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence. 

I incluce herewith the speech of Mr. 
Vogeler: ` 

LIBERATION: KEY TO SURVIVAL 
(By Robert A. Vogeler) 

There can be no doubt that America is 
once more in the shadow of war. The solemn 
warning of President Eisenhower that Indo- 
china must be saved from the Communist 
grasp, together with the dramatic flight of 
our Secretary of State to Europe over the 
past weekend, underline the relation of 
Southeast Asia to our cwn security. Mr. 
Dulles wants London and Paris to back united 
action against the Chinese Communists, but, 
if they refuse, there ls mounting sentiment 
in the Congress and throughout the country 
to go it alone—or, at least, to do what is 
necessary with those allies who will support 
us with actions as well as with words, 

Mr. Dulles himself said, not long ago. that 
if our European friends could not make up 
their minds about the world Communist 
Gunger, then we would make an agonizing 
reappraisal of our entire forelgn policy. The 
time for that reappraisal seems just around 
the corner. With French resistance crum- 
ping in the jungles of the Orient, with the 
German nation still unarmed, with the horror 
of the bydrogen bomb ever present in the 
councils of free men, the decision to review 
American policy can no longer be postponed, 

What is our goal? Is it to live and let live 
with the Kremlin? Time hes shown that 
such a gonl is unrealistic. In every corner 
of the world, the agents of Moscow are plant- 
ing the seeds of subversion and revolution. 
Against these tactics of 20th century war- 
fare, our diplomacy is helpless. It is no good 
pretending that our sworn enemy will re- 
form, He means to destroy us: by nonvio- 
lent means if possible; by war, insurrection 
and conquest from without if necessary. 
Men of good will have no choice in the mat- 
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tor. Live and let live is a formula that works 
only when both sides accept it. 

Some of my listeners may object that If 
we can't have peace with the Sovict Union, 
then we must wage an atomic-hydrogen war 
that will annihilate civilization, “Surely,” 
they will agruc, “anything is better than 
total destruction.” The answer to this objec- 
tion is, of course, that we do not have to 
choose between a hydrogen war and a policy 
of indecision and timidity which guarantees 
victory to the tyrants In Moscow. There fs 
something else we can do to paralyze and 
eventually defeat our enemy—without using 
atomic weapons. 

The key to survival for America is not ap- 
peasement and certainly not any further 
compromise which gives the Soviets control 
over more land, more resources and more 
people. The road to victory is not to bomb 
Russia and provoke her air Meets to retaliate 
on us. Nol The path to real peace is to 
cripple the Soviet empire from within—by 
the same techniques which the Communists 
have used against the free world. 

Hitler and Stalin have proved that the 
most dangerous weapon of modern warfare 
is the fifth column—the men and women 
who will turn against thelr own government 
in a time of great crisis and produce chaos, 
panic, surrender, or even revolt. The Com- 
munist fifth column seized Czechoslovakia 
and China; it is marching to victory In 
Guatemala and parts of Africa; it is still ac- 
tive in Britain, France, and Italy; it has done 
incalcuable harm here in America. 

Why is the Communist fifth column 5o 
successful? Because it gets help from the 
Kremlin, and because the agents of Moscow 
are convinced they are going to win. They 
have been told by their masters that nothing 
can halt the triumph of world revolution. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is in- 
evitable, according to the gospel of Marx, 
That kind of propaganda produces a band- 
wagon psychology; the timid, the confused, 
the undecided are all stampeded towards 
the Soviet Union. It isn't that the other 
side is stronger; it's just that our enemies 
behave as if they are certain the game is 
all over, and they are the world champions. 

Actually, the Communists have feet of 
clay. The people they have enslaved de- 
spise them; they dream only of the day they 
will be free from Moscow. Communism has 
failed in almost every respect. Its farm 
program can't give the workers enough food; 
the industrial plant can't turn out enough 
consumer goods; the criminal governments 
of the Iron Curtain nations can't maintain 
order without using millions of security 
police. 

This means that the fifth column for 
freedom in the Communist world is not a 
handful of agents, but the overwhelming 
majority of the whole people. They await 
the hour when they can strike back at the 
murderers who rule them. They are our 
allies—dependable allies, for they know what 
communism means. They know it means 
slaye labor, midnight arrests, starvation ra- 
tions, purges, brain washing, and a bullet 
in the back of the neck in some darkened 
cellar of an overcrowded prison. Those hun- 
dreds of millions of people who live under 
the terror of the secret police know that 
it is impossible to live and let live with 
communism, -They want to banish that 
discase from the face of the earth, and they 
deserve our help. In fact, we must give 
them our help or, in the long run, fight the 
same cancer with the radio activity of 
atomic bombs. Why should we commit 
suicide when there is a way out? 

This is no time for partisan political quar- 
rels. America is in deadly peril and, if we 
wish to defeat the enemy, we must unite. 
The issue of helping our allies behind the 
Iron Curtain to overthrow the Communists 
is neither a Republican or a Democratic pro- 
gram. It is a platform for all Americans 
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Who want this country to survive and want, 
also, to extend our kind of freedom and 
decency to the slave pens of the Soviet world. 
In 1954, the globe itself is no larger than 
the America of 1860; it cannot remain half 
Slave and half free, It is our business to see 
that it becomes all free. 

The battle we seek is a moral and spir- 
itual struggle. For that reason, private citi- 
zens can fight as well as generals or states- 
men. Indeed, if we can win a moral battle, 
we may prevent a shooting war. United, the 
People of America can decide to destroy the 
Iron Curtain—not with atomic weapons— 
but with the principles of our own Declara- 
tlon of Independence. The idea that gov- 
ernments which do not rule with the con- 
sent of the governed are illegal and should 
be abolished has enough explosive power to 
Overturn the Kremlin, Then, and only then, 
can we have a secure peace, 

Perhaps it igs time to organize an Amer- 
ican liberation center, a committee of pri- 
vate citizens to devise ways and means of 
Biving moral aid to our friends inside the 
Communist dungeon. We have in this coun- 
try nearly 15 million citizens who have blood 
tles with countries new enslaved by our 
enemy. Many of these men and women have 
Special skills and special knowledge which 
would be invaluable in any campaign to 
strengthen our own security by extending 
freedom to others. If even a small number 
of such people could be brought together 
with business and professional leaders and 
other citizens, it might be possible to change 
the course of history. 

We cannot save America by fighting an 
endless series of police actions against the 
hordes of Asia. We cannot save America by 
granting billions of dollars to nations who 
do not want to fight. We cannot even save 
America by building a stockpile of hydrogen 
bombs, for the enemy has the same weapons 
and, by now, the means to deliver them. 

In another 5 years it will be too late. By 
then, Moscow will have digested the re- 
Sources of her stolen empire; she will have 
perfected her strategic air force; she will 
have brainwashed our friends and recruited 
them into mass armies; she will have pushed 
her underground apparatus deeper into the 
tunnels that underlie the free world; she will 
have divorced America from her friends with 
lies, false promises of trade, and propaganda. 

We dare not wait for Malenkov to reform 
or for Nehru to get off the fence. We must 
carry the cold war into the camp of the 
enemy—not with weapons, but with Ideas; 
not with threats of destruction, but with 
hopes for freedom and deeds of friendship. 
If we can prove that we dislike slavery as we 
despise dictatorship, the Russian people 
themselves will see to it that World War III 
is never begun. 

Tt is not enough to hope that something 
will be done. We, who have homes and 
children to lose, must begin. We must band 
together to rededicate ourselves to liberty, 
If there is action among the people, our Gov- 
ernment will listen. I earnestiy invite all 
my listeners who would like to help form a 
liberation center to work for peace to write 
me in care of this station. Remember, the 
World War you prevent may be the one that 
destroys America. 


Dilemma for Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of Thursday, April 8, 1954: 

DILEMMA ron DULLES 


Few, if any, American Secretaries of State 
have faced a task so apparently baffling as 
Mr. Dulles has encountered in Indochina. 
The President has said that from Indochina 
the Communists could menace the whole 
Far East, in which we have particular re- 
sponsibilities to the Philippines and Japan, 

Secretary Dulles holds that a challenge to 
China is not a matter for the United States 
alone, but for all the free nations which 
have special interests or responsibilities in 
the Far East. 

He has asked Britain, France, the Anzac 
Dominions, the Philippines and Thailand to 
join us in a warning to Red China against 
further aggression in Indochina. 

Sentiment in Congress seems to be that Jf 
go into any joint efforts to save Indochina, 
our associates must supply substantial con- 
tingents, not token force, as generally in 
Korea. 

U. N. isn't in the picture. France would 
object to its intervention, holding it is a 
matter internal to the French Union, succes- 
sor of the former French Empire. 

Timing is important. We want joint ac- 
tion taken before the Geneva Conference in 
order to prevent the issue which would be 
raised with Red China from getting mixed up 
with the admission of Peiping to U. N. Red 
China is expected to make this demand at 
Geneva as the price of concessions. 

The Secretary couldn't pay that price, He 
wants the warning made as a matter of im- 
mediate urgency. But the feeling in at least 
some of our associated countries is that to 
push the matter before Geneva is to risk 
failure there. 

The alternatives are tough and serious for 
us. But the obstacles to the fast action we 
wish appear almost insurmountable, 


Britain Has Cause for Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
of April 6, 1954: 

Barrarn Has CAUSE ron THANKS 

British Communists and Laborites who 
have been bedevlling Prime Minister Church- 
ill about American experiments with hydro- 
gen bombs got their answer yesterday in 
best Churchillian manner. If they have him 
on the political ropes he didn't let on that 
he knew it. He made these points: 

He reiterated he will not ask the United 
States to stop the Pacific hydrogen-bomb 
tests. 

He believes that Russia Is in large-scale 
production of thermonuclear weapons like 
the United States, but to a less degree and 
possibly in less potent form. 

American developments in the atomic 
Weapons and thermonuclear fields increase 
the chances for peace. 

It is an illusion to suppose that a declara- 
tion of neutrality would make us (Britain) 
immune from danger from Russia. 

We have time to talk intimately and pri- 
vately with our American friends and allies 
on new problems, and Britain is doing that, 
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Let us all thank God that the United 
States and not Russia is carrying out the 
tests which will go on through April. 

To this last invitation of the Prime Min- 
ister we can all say a fervent “Amen.” 

It seems to us that those who are raising 
such a clamor against American thermonu- 
clear experiments do themselves, their coun- 
try, and civilization a disservice, The only 
hope for survival now lies in so arming our- 
selves that no aggressor will dare use atomic 
or hydrogen weapons. 

The only safe place for Britain, if there is 
such a thing as a safe place, Is by this coun- 
try's side. But be that as it may, this coun- 
try’s primary responsibility Is to its own 
people and their safety. The United States, 
through President Eisenhower, has oflered a 
thoroughly sound and completely unselfish 
plan for outlawing hell bombs. 

Until that plan is accepted and becomes 
operative, the experimenting and the weap- 
ons development will have to go on regard - 
less of how this country’s friends feel, 


Philbin Says Fight for Poland Is Our Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein & recent article from the Polish- 
American Journal relative to the investi- 
ture dinner held at Mitchell Air Force 
Base, Long Island, N. V., by the Ameri- 
can Order of General Pulaski, 


The members of this order have been 
extremely vigorous in espousing the 
cause of liberation for Poland and bril- 
liantly exemplify loyalty to American 
ideals. 4 


The order is now forming a new Amer- 
ican Committee for a Free Poland to con- 
tinue its vital work and, like every friend 
of Poland, I applaud these efforts and 
urge that they be continued until final 
victory is won for this noble cause. 

{From Polish-American Journal of 
April 10, 1954] 

Putasxr Orpre To LAUNCH UNTTED STATES 
Group ror Free PoOLAND—EGENHOWER, 
ZALESKI, DULLES, ANDERS Seno Messace3— 
PHILBIN Sars FricHrT ror Poran Is OUR 
Dorr 
MITCHELL Frxr. o, Lone ISLAND. N. ¥.—The 

American Order of General Pulaski win 
shortly undertake a task of forming an 
American Committee for a Free Poland, it 
was announced by Col. Benjamin T. Anus- 
kewicz, president of the order, at an investi- 
ture dinner held at the officers’ club here 
and attended by over 100 prominent per- 
sons, representing military, political, relle 
gious, and civic circles. 

The importance of the occasion and of 
the order itself, composed of outstanding 
Americans of Polish descent, was empha- 
sized by messages received from President 
Eisenhower, President Zaleski, Secretary of 
State Dulles, General Anders, Senator Ives, 
Congressmen Becker, Derounian, Philbin, 
New York State Senator Hults and others, 

PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 


In his message President Eisenhower said 
in part as follows: 

“Americans have good cause for enduring 
devotlon to the memory of General Pulaski. 
His courageous efforts on behalf of liberty 
and his personal contribution to the Na- 
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tlon's freedom earned him a place of honor 
in our history and im our hearts. It is 
most appropriate, I believe, that Americans 
of Polish origin should dedicate themselves 
to perpetuating the name of a grcat patriot 
and champion of human freedom.” 

Legal president of Poland August Zaleski 
especially commended president emeritus of 
the order, K. Stefan Pomierski, and expressed 
his “most sincere best wishes for the suc- 
cessful and effective work of the order on 
bohalf of my enslaved country, with the 
conviction that with the aid of influential 
American statesmen, you will succeed in ac- 
complishing your tasks which will bring 
nearer the day of the liberation of Poland.” 


DULLES’ STATEMENT 


The message of Secretary Dulles sald in 
part as follows: 

“America is indeed indebted to Casimir 
Pulaski and the other Polish patriots who 
out of devotion to liberty contributed eo 
much in our behalf by their brave efforts. 
Pulaski died while helping Americans in 
their fight to be free and his place of honor 
as a hero in our history will not grow dim 
with time. 

“Today Poland is again ruled by foreign 
oppressors and many of her best citizens are 
scattered throughout the world. We know 
how tragic this situation is, yet the stubborn 
refusal of the Polish people to surrender faith 
in eventual freedom inspires all of us in our 
continuing efforts to ereate conditions which 
will permit freedom to prevall everywhere. 
That faith is a constant reminder, as is the 
life of General Pulaski, that love of liberty 
is one of the closest bonds between the peo- 
ple of America and the people of Poland.” 

FICHT FOR POLAND IS OUR DUTY 
The moet impressive message was*sent by 
Representative PHILIP J. PHILBIN, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, who said in part as follows: 

"I am intensely interested in the exalted 
ideals you stand for in behalf of Poland and 
America and the splendid workeyou are doing 
to advance them, * * * 

“As you know, since the cruel betrayal of 
Poland at Yalta, I have zealously advocated 
in the Congress and elsewhere on a great 
many occasions, liberation and freedom for 
the great Polish nation. While dark shadows 
still fall over Poland, it is our sacred duty 
to continue the fight for Polish liberation 
until it is won. We must go forward, with- 
out dismay, and with confidence, courage, 
and resolution, intensifying our efforts for 
this noble cause. We must never lose heart, 
We murt furnish the leadership necessary to 
keep alive the spirit of patriotism and loyalty 
in the minds and hearts, not only of the 
Polish people, but of freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere, so that by our geal and per- 
sistency we will, in time, impress upon the 
world the urgency of liberating the great 
Polish nation from cruel human bendage. 

“Congratulations upon your brave stand 
and your vigorous work. Keep it up, because 
one day it will be crowned with success and 
triumph.” 


g. 


SENATOR IVES 


In expressing his goad wishes to the order, 
Senator Invine M. Ives, Republican, of New 
York, said: “It is with hope and confidence 
in the liberation of the gallant land of 
Poland that I transmit this message of greet- 
ing. May the traditional Polish heritage 
of freedom continue as an inspiration to all 
mankind.” 

LAUD POLAND S 

The new officers of the order were sworn in 
by the New York State Supreme Court Justice 
Marcus J, Christ, who stressed in his brief 
talk that when Americans talk of Poland 
they think of freedom. 

Simllar sentiments were yolced by Brig. 
Gen. Robert Candon, deputy commander of 
the First Continental Air Command, and 
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Brigadier General Lininger, both champions 
of the Polish cause. 

Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, Re- 
publican of New York, who during the last 
war witnessed the bravery of Polish fighters 
for freedom, gaid that he had never seen 
such bravery as the one exhibited by the Poles 
and declared emphatically that no nation 
on earth has the bravery of the Polish 
people.” 

Admiral Maxwell-Dzwonieck!, first vice 
president of the order, said that America 
Owes a great debt to Poland for her freedom 
and should repay it by working for the resto- 
ration of a free Poland. 


AWARDS 


Congressman WainwricHtr presented the 
Order's Certificate of Award to the parents of 
the late Capt, Victor S. Doroski, who made 


supreme sacrifice while flying over Germany 


during the last war. The Order honored the 
Polish-American filer by awarding him post- 
humously the title of honorary officer of the 
organization. Resolution depicting the hero- 
ism of Captain Doroski was read by Judge 
Henry Zaleski. 

Another Certificate of Award for meritori- 
ous service was presented to the President 
Emeritus of the Order, K. Stefan Pomierski, 
by the incoming president, Colonel Anuske- 
wicz. 

A ecore of notables were introduced by 
Colonel Anuskewicz, including William 
Schwanda, Czech-American leader; Mr. Pous- 
kin, Russian-American leader; Attorney Wil- 
Ham Dachuk, Ukrainian-American leader; 
Col. William Anuskewicz; Colonel Sikora, 
USAF; Leon Zabriskie, publisher of Great 
Neck News; Captain Gruszezynskl of Free 
Polish Air Force Association. 

The master of ceremonies honors were 
shared by Col. Benjamin T, Anuskewicz and 
Attorney Joseph P. Plonski, general secretary 
of the order. 

The invocation was by Representative 
Anthony P. Zasowski. 


What We Must Do About the Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar of April 
12, 1954. 

War We Must Do Aport Tire BOMB 

(By EIward J. Meeman) 

The explosion of the hydrogen bomb in the 
Pacific astonished the world. 

It shouldn't have astonished us. It was 
only the to-be-expected climax of a develop- 
ment that had continued for decades—man's 
mastery of the material world. 

The explosion frightened the world. It 
frightened us because we didn't see how we 
could control this power to control the 
world * * and the power to control, we 
saw, is also the power to destroy. 

Why did we feel helpless? 

Eccaure the amazing, constantly acceler- 
ated growth of man’s knowledge and mastery 
of the material world has gone on without a 
corresponding growth of the knowledge and 
mastery of bimself—hig mind and soul. 

Had we chosen to progress equally and 
with equal speed along these two paralicl 
lines, the explosion would have been greeted 
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only with awe, wonder and delight—without 
a thought of fear of the future. 

Before the age of natural science, man 
didn't think he could know the secrets of, 
and attain dominion over, nature. When he 
lost the superstitious fear and sense of help- 
lessness before nature, and applied pure 
reason, the process of control of the outward 
world began moving step by step until tho 
climax in the Pacific. 

But the man who accomplished this mir- 
acle—inconceivable before the time of 
Roger Bacon—is little different mentally, 
emotionally and spiritually from the man 
who wielded sticks and stones and a gun 
which would kill only one man at a time. 

We simply neglected the other parallel line 
of progress—spiritual progress—although the 
road of it was as wide open as the road of 
material progress proved to be once we had 
curiosity and interest enough to enter upon 
it. 

Now we are confronted with the need to 
make in one great leap the mental and 
spiritual progress which we should have been 
making all the while we were making this 
amazing material progress. 

We can't? 

We can. We can do it because we must, 
and we can always do what we have to do, 

Why do we have to make this sudden leap, 
this great profound change—each of us in 
ourselves, and all of us together? 

We have to do it in order to live, and the 
desire to live is stronger in mankind than 
the desire to commit suicide, 

Obviously, the current situation gives no 
assurance of survival, but promises death to 
our country, to our civilization, to our free- 
dem. 

What is our situation? 

Pace up to it: 

The United States has the hydrogen bomb. 
Communist Russia has the bomb. 

Moet of the rest of the world stands by, 
wishfully thinking that it can be neutral 
and watch the collision of the giants, if it 
should occur, from the sidelines. 

What is our hope? 

That the bomb is so awful that the other 
side will not use it, and we feel sure we 
won't start anything. 

A slender hope. 

How can we build a real hope that we can 
live with the bomb? 

By building a preponderant power in the 
world which will protect freedom and enforce 
peace. 

We can do this by uniting the nations 
that have freedom and want peace in a great 
union of the free, This would be, not a loose 
league like the United Nations, but a perma- 
nent, unbreakable federation like the 
United States, which has brought secure 
peace, prosperity and freedom to a wide aren 
because it is composed of States, which 
though widely differing, are firmly united. 

Such a preat union of the free, from the 
instant of its formation, would be so strong 
that no nations outside would dare attack, 
and there would be no danger it would attack 
thoee outside, became it would be nonaggres- 
sive. But its greatness would be a magnet 
that would attract the outsiders, one by one, 
into it. 

Natural sclence could not have achieved 
its maryclous results, culminating in the 
hydrogen bomb, if scientists had been en- 
cumbered with prejudice. They asked only: 
What are we trying to do? What's the next 
step? How shall we do it? They never asked 
whether they liked one substance better 
than another—only which one would work 
with which. They never dared to be afraid; 
they did what they had to do. 

So we come to the great leap. 

We can't survive without a great union 
of the free. 

And we can’t form this necessary union 
without giving up our prejudices. We can't 
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form it without sacrificing our small, tm- 
mediate self-interest to our larger, long- 
range self-interest, 

This requires us to make the jump upward 
from the dark cellar of prejudice and fear 
to the heaven-lit towers where every action 
is inspired by reason and love. 

To live with the final awesome product of 
the technological system, we have-to face all 
the facts about man and technology, and 
man’s needs in a technological world. Man 
is the master of the machine and the process, 
not an automaton attached to the process. 
He is not the fascinated victim of speed; 
his automobile becomes a conveyance, not 
an instrument of mayhem and murder. He 
does not produce unneeded things with his 
great mass-production machines which clut- 
ter life and belittle man, but only things 
which add to man's dignity. He does not 
tear that the machines will overproduce and 
bring him depression in a world in which 
many are in want. He recognizes what he 
should have recognized in the beginning of 
our age—that if we are to have a profit sys- 
tem, all must share in the profits, directly, 
Tather than only through wages, and so he 
makes the capitalist system a system of 
Universal profit sharing. He sells stocks to 
all, for if we are to have a private-property 
system, all must own private property. 

The American candidly admits that our 
high standard of living is due to no superi- 
Ority of Americans over other peoples. It 
is due to these causes: (1) Our personal 
freedom guaranteed by a great Constitu- 
tion, (2) our Federal system which - has 
brought peace, stability, and free trade over 
A wide area, (3) our productive technological 
system, itself the result of freedom, free 
inquiry, and experiment. 80 if we want 
other people to understand us, and like us, 
and join with us for peace, we have to ex- 
tend these three blessings to other peoples, 
who racially, are as capable of living up to 
them and benefiting from them, as we are. 

Other nations have to face the facts— 
that America has no cause of its own, like 
Communist Russia, but only the cause of 
Peace and freedom—their cause. 

We Americans have prejudice and self- 
interest to give up, too. There is no room for 
race prejudice in the world of the atom 
bomb. The brown Filipino has as much a 
Place in the Great Union of the Free as the 
white American. We need a freer trade with 
the free world. We cannot refrain from 
bringing up the standard of living of other 
nations for fear it might mean some tempo- 
rary drop in our own. It need not, but if it 
did, It would be a small price to pay for the 
Survival of our way of life—a way of life that 
can continue in the world only if it is ex- 
tended to others. America is like a ship in 
& river. When we come to the locks we need 
be willing to take a drop to a lower level 
so that we may safely continue our progress 
in a wider stream. Such a drop need not 
occur, but unless we are unselfish and brave 
enough to be willing to take it, we are not 
likely to avoid disaster. 

Who says this challenge is too great for 
this great people? Who says we are not 
brave enough to do what we have to do? 

We have already proved what we can do. 

Our pampered boys went to Korea and 
endured unendurable hardships, performed 
Teats of the grandest courage. 

The people back home, too, would have en- 
dured any sacrifice, any hardship, had they 
been called upon to win a war rather than 
reach a stalemate, 

But, they say, “people will not sacrifice in 
peacetime” n 

Here comes that need for pure reason 
which we are to employ from now on, that 
Utter facing of all the facts. 

It is not peacetime. We are engaged in a 
War, which however cold it may be, is a war 
of survival, a war in which every thought, 
every act of every one of us, every day, is 
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determining whether “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
perish from the earth—and whether the 
people so governed shall perish from the 
earth, whether the giant cities their enter- 
prise has built shall be traps of doom. 

We shall never have peace again until we 
build peace, ~ 

We face but two alterantives: destruction 
or construction. 

Do we want to die—or live? 

If we want to live, then let us now make 
the great leap—make at once the spiritual 
progress we might have made in all these 
years of material progress—the progress we 
can and must make now. 

We can now become men whose every 
thought and act Is governed by reason and 
love. 

Such men can form now, a Great Union of 
the Free, in which the explosion in the Pa- 
cific will become the symbol not of Man's 
death, but his dominion and triumph. 

The hydrogen bomb is a miracle. We 
must, we can control it with another, better 
miracle. 


The Colorado River Storage Project: 
What Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important bills 
pending before my committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives is H. R. 4449 to author- 
ize the Colorado River storage project 
and participating projects. It is a proj- 
ect born of the absolute necessity of the 
upper Colorado River Basin States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. It is a project which 
answers in the affirmative, if it is au- 
thorized, the question whether these 
States shall continue to grow and to 
prosper. Our failure to authorize this 
project means, in other words, that this 
Congress shall have said to those five 
upper basin States that their destiny has 
been sealed. 

In order to understand why it is that 
the authorization of the Colorado River 
storage project means so much to this 
vast segment of our Nation, we need first 
of all to realize that the country of which 
we speak, is, in large measure, a desert, 
and that without the application of 
water for domestic and agricultural pur- 
poses it must remain so. The upper 
basin proper is an area of some 110,000 
square miles. It is fringed by a few 
large cities; such as, Denver and Salt 
Lake City, Albuquerque, and Cheyenne. 
The communities within the basin proper 
are comparatively small. Some mag- 
nificent agricultural development is evi- 
dent within the basin proper. Much 
more can be done if water legally avail- 
able to the upper Colorado Basin States 
can, as a practical matter, be utilized for 
increasing the acreage under irrigation. 
But this is only part of the story. With- 
in the upper basin proper there lie im- 
mense mineral resources. We know 
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that the Uncompahgre Plateau in Colo- 
rado, for instance, is a huge storage area 
for uranium deposits. In fact, the activ- 
ity in that area tođay in prospecting and 
locating these deposits is reminiscent of 
the gold rush days of 1849. We know, 
too, that in Utah and Wyoming, particu- 
larly, the basin contains enormous phos- 
phate beds. The great mountains of oil 
shale in the upper basin have attracted 
the attention of major oil companies, 
and others. Mountains of coal in the 
upper basin await the day when it will be 
practicable to change them into liquid 
fuels. Yet most of these riches, upon 
which our country will some day lean so 
heavily, cannot be developed without 
adequate water and power. All of this, 
which I have observed in person, caused 
me to say not too long ago that the area 
makes me think of a yawning giant 
ready to awaken, 

It would be understandable if my col- 
leagues in the House, some of whom are 
not as familiar as IJ am with the upper 
Colorado River Basin, were to wonder, 
since I have described it as largely a 
desert area, how we can bring to it the 
water and the power that are needed for 
its development. The answer to that 
question is the Colorado River storage 
project, which exemplifies a plan, de- 
vised after some 50 years of the most 
thorough investigation, for storing, and 
thus regulating the flows of one of na- 
ture’s most erratic streams. This regu- 
lation will make it possible for man in 
the upper Colorado River Basin to take 
advantage of huge spring runoffs thun- 
dering down the mountain sides from 
melting snows, and to make use of them, 
instead of allowing them to run to waste 
into the ocean. The regulation will be 
provided by so-called holdover storage 
reservoirs, two of which we hope to have 
authorized at this time; to wit, the Echo 
Park and Glen Canyon Dams and Reser- 
voirs. By the use of these holdover 
storage reservoirs, water will be accumu- 
lated to be released to fulfill compact 
obligations to the lower Colorado River 
Basin. As this water is released, it will 
make hydroelectric power, which has a 
proven market, and the revenues from 
the sale of this hydroelectric poyer will 
not only repay, with interest, the cost of 
the capital investment for power pur- 
poses, but they will, also, in accordance 
with the fundamental and age-old pol- 
icy of the reclamation law, help to re- 
pay the cost of irrigation development 
upstream. 

The Echo Park Reservoir will store 
6.4 million acre-feet of water behind a 
curved, gravity, concrete dam that will 
rise 525 feet above the stream bed and 
will have 200,000 kilowatts of installed 
electrical generating capacity. The dam, 
reservoir and related facilities are esti- 
mated to cost $176 million. The reser- 
voir will cover an area of 42,400 acres, 
mostly in the bottoms of deep canyons, 
and ‘will extend 63 miles up the Green 
River, into the State of Wyoming, and 
44 miles up the Yampa River in Colorado. 

Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir are 
estimated to cost $421 million. The dam 
will rise 580 feet above the stream bed 
and will impound 26 million acre-feet of 
water in a reservoir that will cover 153,- 
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000 acres and extend 86 miles up the 
Colorado River in Arizona and Utah, 
and 71 miles up the San Juan River in 
Utah, There will be an installed gener- 
ating capacity of 800,000 kilowatts. 


Ingenuity Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the movement of industry 
southward in recent years has been the 
subject of much public comment. Vari- 
ous reasons have been given for the phe- 
nomenal success our section of the coun- 
try has had in attracting and developing 
industry. The usual explanation ad- 
vanced in certain sections of the country 
credit southern climate, low wages, low 
taxes, and local inducements as the pri- 
mary ingredients in the amazing success 
story of the new South. 

I would like to invite attention to the 
fact that the most important explana- 
tion is usually omitted. I refer to the 
militant, aggressive ingenuity of the 
southern manufacturer. Working 
against many disadvantages, including 
freight rates and lack of capital, he has 
over the years pulled himself up by his 
own bootstraps. His struggle has taught 
him alertness and self-reliance. He is 
wide awake now to new ideas and is ever 
on the lookout for better methods and 
better products. He is a strong expo- 
nent of our free-enterprise system. 

The Hickory Daily Record, of Hickory, 
N. C., recently called my attention in an 
editorial to several examples of ingenuity 
on the part of manufacturers in my dis- 
trict. These examples explain why the 
South is moving ahead so rapidly in the 
industrial world and contradict the 
claims advanced in certain circles. 

Under leave granted, I include this 
editorial as an extension of my remarks: 

InGenctry LEADS THE War 

The ingenuity and aggressiveness which 
during the past century kept Yankee New 
England on top of the industrial heap in 
the drive for world trade, appears to have 
been exhausted, and an area, which at one 
time asked no favors, is crying for help of 
all sorts. 

Recent developments in our neighboring 
county of Burke, are evidences of the re- 
sourcefulness which characterizes the new 
South that is taking over leadership. 

Instead of bemoaning the current business 
slowdown, Burke manufacturers are seek- 
ing new ways to attract customers, We are 
informed that a new zipper package, now 
in use by Drexel Furniture Co. and Morgan- 
ton Furniture Co., has been well received 
by furniture dealers and consumers. In 
Valdese, the Pilot Full Fashion Mills, Inc., 
has come up with a new product, too, which 
its officials hope will meet with public ac- 
ceptance. It is the Pamper Pant, which 
utilizes nylon stretch yarn in the manufac- 
ture of women's undergarments which are 
guaranteed to fit any form from size 4 
through size 7. 

It is this ability by management and work- 
ers to adjust themselves quickly in meeting 


tical life. 
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modern needs and conditions, that has made 
the American industrial machine what it is 
today. The business imagination essential 
to conceive new techniques and new prod- 
ucts, is vital at such a time as this in push- 
ing a concern over a temporary lull. It is 
a byproduct of our free-enterprise system. 
Regulations, whether by Government or by 
labor unions, restrict and discourage initia- 
tive which must get its real inspiration from 
the freedom to think and experiment and to 
profit as a consequence of successful results, 
or to feel the pinch of loss if the experiment 
proves unwise or unacceptable to the public. 
* . * * . 

This section of the Piedmont has developed 
to its present high standing because it has 
these characterstics in abundance as demon- 
strated time and again. As long as we re- 
tain these assets, our industrial future is 
virtually unlimited. 


Joseph P. Tumulty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial below pays final tribute to Joseph 
P. Tumulty. It is from the Trenton 
Times, a paper edited with brilliance 
during the Wilsonian era by James Ker- 
ney, Sr., who was a friend and confidant 
of both Wilson and Tumulty. Like Wil- 
son and Judge Kerney, Tumulty per- 
ceived the longing for reform in the 
Nation that carried Woodrow Wilson 
into office as Governor of New Jersey 
and President of the United States. Joe 
Tumulty was ever at Wilson's side, lend- 
ing his keen political advice and unflag- 
ging devotion. Joe Tumulty's death 
serves to remind us that the idealism for 
which he and Wilson stood is an ever- 
present characteristic of American poli- 
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Woodrow Wilson displayed great discern- 
ment when, following his election as Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, he chose a young assem- 
blyman from Hudson County to serve as his 
secretary. Experience was to prove in later 
years that Jostph P. Tumulty possessed those 
qualities of mind and heart that would make 
him a loyal friend and an invaluable aide in 
times of world crises. 

Joe Tumulty, dead at 74, had long been re- 
mote from the New Jersey scene. ‘There are 
Tew these days who have personal recollec- 
tions of his genial, vibrant personality, his 
skill in the arts of politics, the importance of 
his part in the emergence of Woodrow Wil- 
son as a dominant figure in international 
affairs. 

When the time came for change, Joe 
Tumulty proved to be as much at home in 
Washington as he was in Trenton. He ad- 
jus ted himself easily to the swift tempo of 
national and world events. He grew in 
stature and In all ways measured up to the 
exacting demands of his post as secretary to 
President Wilson, He was competent, tact- 
ful, and faithful. 

His discretion came into question, how- 
ever, when he suggested, during the iliness 
of the President, that Secretary of State 
Lansing and Rear Admiral Grayson, the 
President's physician, declare the President 
to be incapacitated, This was one cause of 
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the estrangement that eventually took place, 
saddening a blithe spirit. 

Mr, Tumulty was a progressive and a po- 
litical idealist who knew his way around in 
the mixed company of Washington in the 
highly charged atmosphere of the Wilsonian 
era. He had his own distinctive and legi- 
timate claims upon greatness. 


Equal Rights and the Hayden Rider 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on August 1, 1953, over the signa- 
ture of Alma Lutz, of Berlin, N. Y. The 
Connecticut Committee for the Equal 
Rights Amendment is being ably led by 
Mrs. Florence Kitchelt, chairman of that 
committee, which also includes many 
prominent people both in and out of the 
State. 

The article follows: 

Equat RIGHTS AND THE HAYDEN RIDER 

On July 16, a resolution was adopted by 
the Senate, which affected the rights of half 
the citizens of the United States, and yet 
the comment of the press and radio was al- 
most negligible. 

I am referring to the equal-riguts amend- 
ment which was approved by the Senate by a 
vote of 73 to 11, after the Hayden rider, nulli- 
fying it, had been added, 

Possibly Senators are playing a practical 
joke on women. More likely they are so con- 
vinced that women are the second sex that 
they believe that basic citizenship rights 
need to be modified and qualified before 
being granted to women. 

The, equal-rights amendment states simply 
in language appropriate to the Constitution 
that “Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.” 
The Hayden rider provides that the amend- 
ment shall not be construed to impair any 
rights, benefits, or exemptions now or here- 
after conferred by law on persons of the 
female sex. 

By writing sex into the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the Hayden rider would set women in a 
class apart and would open the door wide for 
all kinds of controls, on the grounds of sex 
and potential motherhood, from which wom- 
en would have no redress. Througa the so- 
called benefit of the Hayden rider, women 
would have no protection from the police 
power of the State acting in the name of 
public welfare. Benefits and privileges can 
be widely and vyarlously interpreted and 
could well be Interpreted so as to restrict 
women's right to work and their right to 
education, so as to bar them from certain 
occupations and professions and to make 
egal the employment of married women. 
This may seem to be a drastic suggestion, but 
it happened in Germany and Italy not so 
long ago. 

I agree that benefits and protective regu- 
lations are necessary at times for certain 
classes of men and women, such as veterans, 
miners, sailors, and mothers, Such bene- 
fits have heretofore been conferred by statu- 
tory law which can be readily amended or 
repealed as conditions change. The Hayden 
rider, however, would fasten benefits and 
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so-called privileges upon women by consti- 
tutional law and hereiri lies the danger. 

It is obvious, therefore, that women are 
better off without the equal rights amend- 
ment if it is crippled or qualified by the 
Hayden rider. After all, the greatest privi- 
lege or benefit that can be conferred upon 
Women is the constitutional guaranty of 
€quality before the law. Every self-respect- 
ing man demands this for himself. 

The 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments, 
Which abolished slavery and gave the Negro 
Citizenship and the vote, omit the word 
“Negro.” The men who drafted these amend- 
ments were careful that nothing in their 
Wording could in the years ahead be con- 
&trued as disparaging to the Negro race. For 
the same reason, the phrase, “persons of the 
Imale sex" should have no place in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 

It is to be hoped that when the equal 
Tights amendment is voted on by the House 
of Representatives, the objectionable rider 
will be defeated. 

Atma LUTZ. 
Beatin, N. T. z 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley, in 
Dayton, Ohio, March 22, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include therein an address 
by the Honorable James A. Farley, at a 
dinner in Dayton, Ohio, March 22, 1954: 

I have been privileged to visit Dayton on 
many occasions and have always enjoyed it. 
But I am particularly happy to be here to- 
night because it affords me an opportunity 
to participate in an occasion which can 
happen only once in the lifetime of a man 


= a business—the marking of a 50th anni- 


In my own lifetime, I have come away 

om many celebrations such as this im- 
Pressed not so much with the great economic 
and historic factors which were discussed 
but with the people whose ingenuity and 
Tortitude gave root and flower to the real 
Meaning of why we are here. 

In Dayton, the Coca-Cola saga has been 
Written boldly in the record pages of a grow- 

B city—as it has been etched into the 
Progress of creat communities across the 
Nation and throughout the world. You, my 
Triends, are the authors, the builders, the 
men of vision and integrity who have cre- 
ated here a lasting monument—a thriving, 
respected and revered business—from some- 
thing so humble and simple as a pleasant- 
tasting, wholesome, nickle, soft drink. 

Now what does it take? What magic power 
Must you have to attain this splendid 
achievement? Perhaps the answer may be 
found in this basic concept. It may be that 
aside from your abiding faith, your business 
acumen and your merchandising resource- 
fulness, the formula for your success is con- 
tained in the one word “character.” In the 
Words of the old saying: 

“Sow an act and you reap a habit; 
Sow a habit and you reap a character; 
Sow a character and you reap a destiny.” 


I prefer to believe that you are not ex- 
tional geniuses, but rather you are plain, 
Straightforward, kindhearted, law-abiding 
pitizens—men with healthy consciences, 
®arty appetittes and I hope good digestion, 
th cheerful but dogged determination to 
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do your part in the sphere of life to which 
God has called you, It is a truism that no 
man who continues over the years to add 
something to the material, intellectual, and 
moral well-being of the place in which he 
lives is left long without proper reward. In 
bringing this business from nothing to its 
present impressive stature, through the trials 
and vicissitudes of more than seven times the 
normal life span of the average American 
corporation, you are deserving of recognition, 
not only by your associates, but by your fel- 
low builders of Dayton as well. rs 

It is appropriate. at this time also, for me 
to remind you that deep in the fabric of 
Coca-Cola's mantle of success is the name 
Reeder. To the Coca-Cala organization, 
Reeder is synonymous with builder. The 
Reeder vision and integrity helped cement 
bricks of acceptance in the solid foundation 
of public confidence laid down by the parent 
company. Because there are men among you 
in the Reeder mold, the trade-mark Coca- 
Cola and the product and institution which 
it indentifies, will continue to hold its posi- 
tion in world favor and renown. 

Just as here in Dayton, so in any American 
city or town the Coca-Cola man is to his 
neighbor the personification of the institu- 
tion itself. Through his efforts and through 
his dedication to the principles of what has 
been called the Coca-Cola pattern of busi- 
ness, this product benefits and sustains and 
develops each and all of the communities in 
which it is bottled and distributed. In the 
store and in the village, in the city and the 
Nation, Coca-Cola is a builder. 

In fact, to call it a builder may be some- 
thing of an understatement. Few products 
have had such a dynamic effect on the whole 
economy of the country. Because its growth 
and development have been so nearly con- 
current with your own, let me refresh your 
recollection of some of its highlights. 

It took 51 years to sell the first half billion 
gallons of coca-Cola sirup, but only 7 years 
to sell the second half billion, And 1953 
passed the second billion galion mark. When 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Dayton came 
into being 50 years ago, total dally sales of 
sirup everywhere were only 2,400 gallons 
aday. Today and every day, more than one- 
third of a million gallons are moved out from 
our sirup plants. Fifty years ago, total sales 
everywhere were slightly more than 300,000 
drinks a day. Now they have reached 50 
million drinks a day. 

Those are dramatic figures, but their real 
significance lies not merely in their size but 
in what they mean in terms of people em- 
ployed and in the wages, salaries, and divi- 
dends they provide. 

It is good to remember also that the divi- 
sion of what the consumer pays for this 
drink—among all those who participate in 
making delivery to him—is such that every 
one, from the manufacturer of the original 
sirup to the ultimate retaller of the finished 
beverage, derives a fair return and legitimate 
profit from doing so. This product has en- 
riched many; it has impoverished none. 
Every retailer of Coca-Cola has the comfort- 
ing consciousness that it gives him a faster 
turnover, draws more people to his door, and 
creates more secondary sales in his store 
than anything else on his shelves. As for 
the manufacturer and bottler, the published 
values of the operations and facilities of each 
bear eloquent testimony to a common and 
basic interest which united them—unites 
us—in a common bond. I know of no other 
industry in which the manufacturer and 
the processor, the wholesaler and the retailer 
have found so broad an area of mutuality in 
thelr economic interests. The Coca-Cola Co. 
and the bottlers of Coca-Cola throughout 
the country have been singularly fortunate 
in thelr people. You may remember the 
banner displayed not so long ago at a con- 
vention of Coca-Cola bottlers that read: “The 
answer is men.” There is no question in 
my mind that it has been men, and these 
men have been a dedicated lot. They have 
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not looked upon their enterprise primarily 
as a means of making a fast dollar on a quick 
turn. They resisted the temptation to skim 
the cream of swift profits. They have been 
long-term operators, building for their com- 
munities and for their grandchildren. They 
have had an institutional attachment and a 
product loyalty that is legendary. 

As another outstanding factor making 
Coca-Cola what it is, let us not overlook 
the exceptional system of distribution that 
carries sirup through 1,800 Jobbers to 125,000 
fountain outlets and through one-half dozen 
parent bottlers to more than 1,000 bottlers 
and from them to more than 1,500,000 bot- 
tling outlets all over the United States. 
Geographically, that system covers the Na- 
tion almost as completely as the Post Office 
Department. But the truly significant thing 
about it is that, at both the wholesale and 
retail levels, it is shot through with economic 
independence. One hundred percent of the 
retailers are independent; 100 percent of the 
jobbers are independent; over 95 percent of 
the bottling plants are under ownership in- 
dependent of the sirup-manufacturing com- 
pany, There is no better example of the 
free-enterprise system than the mutually in- 
terested but individually independent busi- 
nesses and organizations which produce and 
distribute Coca-Cola. 

What developed in this country over the 
past 50 years is now repeating itself the 
world around. The qualities that have 
brought local and national acceptance to 
Coca-Cola here are carrying it on toward 
global popularity. We now have Coca-Cola 
in 86 countries of the globe. 

It may surprise you to know that Coca- 
Cola sales in Manila are greater than those 
in Chicago; that sales in Buenos Aires are 
the same as those in St. Louls and that sales 
in Brussels equal those of Birmingham. 

It might be supposed that a product such 
as ours would not lend itself to the use of 
foreign trade. But just the opposite is true. 
Exports of finished products, of course, have 
a utility to the foreign country receiving 
them. But a greater value and à greater 
benefit is realized by that country when the 
article of international commerce is the kind 
that generates a series of secondary local 
activities. It is in this respect that Coca- 
Cola differs from many others. For it stim- 
ulates in the foreign country a great variety 
of local enterprises all calling for local man- 
agement, local personnel and local material, 

A great virtue of this product to an over- 
seas country is that a minimum of impor- 
tant material galvanized new and supple- 
mentary domestic developments on a wide- 
spread front, For example, crowns for Coca- 
Cola bottles are manufactured in 15 countries 
now; the bottle itself in 18 countries. In 
one colonial territory the erection of a bot- 
tling plant costing 60,000,000 francs was made 
possible by the importation of equipment 
costing only $150. In another area, a new 
bottling plant entailed the bullding, also, of 
an ice plant, a sugar mill and factories to 
produce carbon dioxide, caustic soda, soda 
ash, cases, paperboard, ice coolers and bodies 
for electric coolers. When a public official 
welcomed Coca-Cola to Cape Town, South 
Africa, he emphasized that “with a single 
exception, everything used in the manufac- 
ture of Coca-Cola is of South African origin.” 

Yes, wherever it goes, at home or abroad, 
Coca-Cola “belongs.” It belongs to the man 
on the street, & native product and a creator 
of other native products. 

So much for the highlights of Coca-Cola. 
Now let us return to the purpose of this 
gathering tonight, ~ 

While traveling out here from New York, 
I thought about how cities are built, how 
businesses are built and how completely 
entwined is the simultaneous growth of each 
and how each is interdependent—one upon 
the other. A city starts with a plot of 
ground, sometimes by accident, as when two 
trails cross and a small store is built to 
accommodate the weary traveler. Some- 
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times it starts because of some material 
foundation or blessing of nature such as a 
lake, navigable river, or good harbor. In the 
beginning there is nothing but the ground 
and then a man comes. He may build a 
home or a store and then other men come 
and get others and there are added to the 
ground houses for the people and the people 
produce the demand for business and the two 
grow hand-in-hand from a village to a town, 
to a city. 

There are those in this room who can go 
back to Dayton 50 years ago. The reason 
for its existence was that it was first a village 
in a fertile plain where good crops could 
be grown. 

It furnished a market for the products, a 
supply base for the area, and a jobbing, 
manufacturing, and distribution center for 
this part of the State. It grew and flour- 
ished. A spirit and an atmosphere prevaded 
that set Dayton apart to itself as a great 
thriving enterprise in a great growing sec- 
tion of the country, It had its dark days. 
It rose from a body blow of flood. But its 
people had faith; they had convictions; they 
had principles; and they stood firm for the 
verities of life. 

And so, also, did this business. It started 


in a very small and insignificant way. But 


being an integral part of the community it 
partook of the community spirit. It was 
warmed by that spirit and it caught step 
with the strides of the community. It kept 
pace and developed and grew as the com- 
munity grew. So, tonight, in this celebra- 
tion we must also pay high tribute to Day- 
ton, to the citizens of Dayton, and to this 
State, for a climate in which a business of 
quality and character could fiourish and for 
their patronage and support of this business. 
On behalf of the Coca-Cola Co., and I am 
sure I also speak for the Dayton Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., I wish to express to Dayton 
and its people our great thanks and deep 
gratitude, ‘ 

In the growth of this city, in the growth 
of this business, and in the growth of the 
men and women of this city, we have the 
miracle that is America, multiplied by in- 
numerable communities throughout the 
land—the miracle that has made this Na- 
tion the greatest Nation on the on the earth. 
It is the obligation of those here, and of 
those to follow, to cling to this pattern of 
life that has brought us where we are that 
Wwe may continue to go ever forward. 

We stand tonight upon the dividing line 
between the first and second halves of a 
century. We reverently return thanks to 
Almighty God for the past and with hope- 
ful promise walk forth upon sure ground 
toward the future. And 50 years from today, 
some other man will be here to pay tribute 
to this organization and to this city. And 
then he will remind you, as I do tonight, that 
the past is prologue. And in the words of 
the philosopher, he may say again to you: 


“Build out of the past; 
Live in the present; 
Work for the future.” 


Address of Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech deliv- 
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ered by the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
Mack, of Massachusetts, Democratic 
whip of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner, April 8, 1954, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Mr. Toastmaster, my distinguished col- 
leagues in the National House of Representa- 
tives, distinguished and invited guests, 
ladies, and gentiemen, I appreciate very 
much the invitation to be with you this eve- 
ning and to address this magnificent gather- 
ing and banquet of Democrats and Ameri- 
cans. 

Iam particularly pleased because you have 
from Philadelphia representing you in the 
National House of Representatives five of the 
ablest men in the Congress of the United 
States—Members of Congress who are pos- 
sessed of vision, courageous, loyal, always on 
the job, and who are not only great Ameri- 
cans but real Democrats. 

I refer to our good friends, Congressmen 
Green, BARRETT, GkANAHAN, CHUDOFrF, and 
BYRNE. 

I have never seen Members, as a group or 
as individuals, work so hard for their city 
and their people. 

Reference to the fight for Philadelphia that 
they are making now best illustrates their 
excellence and character of public service. 

The efficiency and serviceability of the 
Delaware River channel, as you well know, 
means so much to the people of Philadelphia 
and of your part of the Commonwealth. 

You know of the conditions of the channel 
and of the effort to have money appropriated 
to remove the silt and bring the channel back 
to its 40-foot depth. 

My Democratic colleagues are making a de- 
termined fight to get the necessary appro- 
priations and are battling for your best 
interests. 

Each one of them is admired and respected 
by our Congressmen. East one of them Iam 
proud to number among my valued friends. 
You may rest assured that I and your other 
Members of Congress will cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible in winning this victory 
for you. 

There is no question but what a grave 
emergency confronts the world at the present 
time. Having this in mind, it is unwise lead- 
ership that gives our people sedatives instead 
of facts. The American people are capable 
of hearing, appraising, and understanding 
the truth without fear when given correct 
information as to any given situation. The 
American people are fighters—not quitters. 
They are capable of hearing the bad as well 
as the good and of making all sacrifices in 
the national interest. 

No matter how serious the crisis, I have 
enough confidence in the will and the cour- 
age of Americans in their determination to 
be free men and women under God and un- 
der law. For we well know, as the Founding 
Fathers did, that where tyranny starts, Ub- 
erty ceases," 

Instead of warning our people not to have 
fear, we should congratulate them for their 
confidence and their courage. In this 
emergency, our people have been superb. For 
I find more fear, more uncertainty, more 
confusion in the present Republican leader- 
ship in Washington than I do among the peo- 
ple throughout the country. 

It is when information that can and should 
be given to our people is withheld from 
them—which they quickly sense—that fear 
is generated. It is when responsible lead- 
ers talk out of turn, followed by changes, 
by apologies, and attempted clarifying state- 
ments which have an inconsistency—that 
fear, not on the part of our people, but fear 
of our leadership, is created. 

There have been too many statements 
made during the past year of this nature. 
It is about time that responsible and official 
spokesmen for the present administration 
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brief themselves thoroughly before they 
make statements that hit the headlines for 
a few days and then time quickly catches up 
with their statements, showing their weak- 
ness, or that they were simply another wise 
slogan. 

Yes, and before any more speeches are 
made such as united action in Indochina and 
in Southeast Asia if the Red Chinese go too 
far—that an understanding on united action 
with our allles is arrived at before the speech 
is made, rather than attempted afterwards. 

Look at the uncomfortable, if not em- 
barrassing position we are now in, and 
the American people learning from foreign 
sources about negotiations underway, and 
after—not before the speech—which amount- 
ed to an ultimatum, was made. 

What about the New Look in the military 
field. One was led to believe that the pres- 
ent Republican administration had con- 
ceived and would develop a new and revolu- 
tionary military concept and organization 
that would make our people and our country 
immune from attack—a sneak attack, or 
otherwise. 

That conventional weapons could be 
ecrapped. 

That we could sharply reduce our Army 
and our Navy—which this administration is 
doing, thereby creating the impression -of 
greater defense with less men in the Army 
and less ships and men in the Navy. 

And, let us remember only last year the 
Republicans reduced our Air Force from a 
143 air wing group objective to 120. 

The Democrats in Congress fought for a 
stronger Alr Force. The Republicans op- 
posed. The Republicans won, but within 
less than 1 year they realized they were 
wrong and that Truman and the Democrats 
were right. 

For the budget and recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of President 
Eisenhower is to appropriate money this year 
that commits us to à 137 air wing group 
objective by latter 1957. 

But the Republican action of last 
means that the cost will be close to $1 billion 
more than if we made appropriations then 
for a stronger force. 

One hundred and twenty alr wing group 
In 1953. 

One hundred and thirty-seven air wing 
group in 1954. 

The Republicans cannot be right both 
years. Their action this year shows that the 
Democrats were right last year. The Repub- 
licans were wrong last year on our Air Force 
strength. They can be wrong this year in 
reducing the size and the strength of our 
Army and Navy. 

It is not fair for other nations—friends as 
well as cruel enemy—to construe this as a 
sign of weakness. Certainly it cannot be 
construed as a sign of strength. 

And at a time if we err in judgment, it is 
better to err on the side of strength rather 
than on the side of wenkness. 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear, and they fear 
strength and power greater than they possess. 

The greatest strength possible is the 
Democratic policy—not a diluted strength 
and not a false economy strength. 

The price is the premium we must pay for 
security and for future peace. For this 
represents the sound policy of peace through 
strength. 

Again, I repeat, that the only thing the 
Communists respect is strength and power, 
and they respect this only because they 
fear it. 

I have reliable information that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were not in favor of the cuts 
made in our national defense in relation to 
our Army and Navy. As you know, the 
Army is taking a sharp reduction. 

I am sure that it would be most interest- 
ing it General Ridgway could express his 
views on this important matter. 
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I challenge the present administration to 
Unlip General Ridgway and let him express 
his real views on the reductions that have 
taken place. 

What about the other choice phrase or 
Slogan “massive retaliation.” That looks 
fine in the headlines for a few days and then 
brings headaches; explanations as to its 
Meaning; changes; clarifications; trying to 
differentiate, and finally the knowledge that 
it represents no change. 

For it was under past Democratic admin- 
istrations that the-great offensive power we 
Possess was developed. 

For it takes from 3 to 7 and even more 
Years, according to the size and type, to get 
airplanes off the production lines. 

Who had the courage to order the project 
Which produced for us the Atomic bomb? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

If Nazi Germany perfected that bomb 
before we did, we could have been defeated 
Overnight. 

Who ordered the Hydrogen bomb experi- 
Ment? Harry S. Truman. 

Terrible as it is—where would we be if 
ait Soviet Union had this bomb and we did 

This bomb is so terrible in its destruc- 
tiveness, that it might be an instrument for 
Peace. And credit is due to Pranklin D. 
Roosevelt and to Harry S. Truman and to 
the Democratic Party for the vision and 
Courage to make those experiments. 

There are many persons who yoted for 
General Eisenhower in 1952 who now wish 

had the man from Missouri, Harry 8. 
an, back in the White House. 

And while I do not charge the present 
Republican administration with any such 
intention—if it attempts to disclose, or in 
any way give away the secrets of this safety 
Of strength we possess that might be in- 
Consistent with our national interest and 
with future peace—the Democratic Members 
or Congress will vigorously oppose any such 
effort. 

We have heard President Eisenhower and 
President Nixon in recent television 
call for unity among our people. 

We Democrats agree with them. 

The necessity for unity among (a) polit- 
ical parties and (b) our people is of para- 
Mount importance to our country, partic- 
Ularly in a crisis. 

The very fact they plead for unity shows 

are conscious that disunity exists, 

Unfortunately, they are correct. 

But who is to blame? 

Who was it that politically motivated and 
dastardly attacked the patriotism of a for- 
mer President of the United States? 

It was a Republican member of the 
President's Cabinet. Did he do any good 
by that? 

I will not offend this fine gathering by even 
Mentioning his name. 

Who were the headline seekers, and speak- 
ing mildly, temperately, but with contempt 
tor them who made speeches prepared by 
Others, of something about “the past 20 
Years of treason.” 

Men who occupy prominent positions in 
the Republican Party. 

You will notice I do not say “prominent 
members of the Republican Party.“ 

What do Americans say about these libel- 
dus statements? 

Do they produce unity or disunity? 

And while unity is the problem and re- 
S8ponsibility of members of both parites— 
the utterances and the actions that will 
Produce unity must emanate from the mem- 
bers of the party in control of Government. 

Certain Republicans cannot continue to 
lie about the patriotism of millions of Amer- 

who have voted for Democratic candi- 
dates during the past 20 years; they cannot 
Carry on the coming campaign based on a 
declaration of political war made by a Re- 
Publican Cabinet officer on a low and loath- 
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some level without being properly charged 
with bringing about emotionalism, fear, 
disunity, for the purpose of winning a polit- 
ical campaign. 

What a terrible risk to take by those in 
control of our governmental machinery. 

We Democrats recognize the importance 
and necessity of national unity. 

To date, even in disagreement, there has 
not been a responsible Democrat make an 
attack on President Eisenhower or Secretary 
Dulles or any other Republican. 

Under no conditions, no matter how wide 
the disagreement, will I ever attack or im- 
punge the motive or the patriotism of any 
American, particularly the President of the 
United States. 

I have unreserved respect for the Office of 
the President. 

I have profound respect for whoever may 
be President of the United States. 

I can disagree without being disagreeable. 

And I expect—and It should not be neces- 
sary to demand—that Republicans respect 
a former Democratic President of the United 
States—Harry S. Truman. 

It is a matter of legislative history of the 
past 15 months that the most unkind, as 
well as severe, critics of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles, have been Republicans. 

The evidence is so great that it shows lack 
of unity within the Republican Party. 8 

The majority ot Republicans in Congress 
are opposed to President Eisenhower and his 
policies. 

The Old Guard is on the march again. 

How often have I heard Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress dramatically state, “I Like 
Ike“ and then proceed to vote against him. 

The invisible forces and influences of the 
Republican Party—the Old Guard—are com- 
ing into the open again, showing their fangs 
and taking again control of the Republican 
Party. 

As an Illustration, only a few days ago we 
Democrats made a motion to carry out Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s recommendations on low- 
cost public housing—the very recommenda- 
tions made by President Elsenhower, 

It was a direct vote. 

The motion was defeated. 


This vote is very interesting and is one of 
many votes that clearly supports the charge 
that I make that the majority of Republi- 
cans in Congress are opposed to many of the 
major recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower, For on this important vote which 
means so much to the people of America 
and represents progressive legislation, 150 
Republicans, or 75 percent of those recorded, 
voted against President Eisenhower—the 
leader of thelr own party. One hundred and 
twenty-four Democrats, or 66%, percent of 
the Democrats recorded, voted for the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. Of course, this 
recommendation carried out a Democratic 
policy of past years. To complete the vote, 
61 Democrats voted against the recommen- 
dation, and only 51 Republicans and 1 Inde- 
pendent voted for it. President Eisenhower's 
recommendation was defeated by a vote of 
211 to 176. It was defeated by his own party. 

Let us review briefly the campaign prom- 
ises and the legislative record of the Repub- 
lican Party of this Congress. At least a 
political party ought to keep the important 
promises made in its platform or during a 
campaign. We all have in mind the promise 
of a baianced budget and at the same time 
greater defense. Anyone with a discerning 
mind knew that both of them could not be 
accomplished at the same time—not in the 
world today. 

The result is the Republicans have kept 
neither promise. We have a budget out of 
balance, and it will be out of balance dur- 
ing the next 3 years, 

And let me remind you of the Republican 
promise to labor to amend in a workable and 
satisfactory way the Taft-Hartley Act. So 
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far as I am concerned, the only way to make 
a workable and satisfactory Taft-Hartley law 
is to repeal it outright and to enact simul- 
taneously a fair law, a good law. 

But what about the Republican promises? 

Last fall in addressing the CIO convention 
in Massachusetts, I warned labor to be on its 
guard because I knew that certain antilabor 
forces in the United States would try to make 
use of such a bill as a vehicle to make the 
‘Taft-Hartley law more unfair, more discrim- 
inatory against labor. 

The House Committee on Labor has already 
adopted amendments in committee which, 
if they remain in the bill, are directly aimed 
at labor and for which no fair-minded 
Member should vote. 

I might make the observation at this time 
that labor and its friends in Congress realize 
the situation, and we are making our plans 
now to fight a further attack at labor. I 
shall be in there doing my share. 

I think I know something about the 
House of Representatives, having been a 
Member for 26 years and having been Major- 
ity Leader for 10 out of the past 13 years. I 
can say with confidence that the great major- 
ity of Democratic Members of the House will 
oppose all unfair provisions. 

And in the forefront of those opposing such 
an unfair bill will be the five Democratic 
Members from Philadelphia—Congressmen 
Green, BARRETT, GRANAHAN, CHUDOFF, and 
BYRNE. 

I have already made references to the fact 
that our Army and Navy will be weakened 
during the next fiscal year, and will be 
weakened thereafter unless some great emer- 
gency arises which calls for increased defense 
and increased expenditures, 

You will remember the promise of greater 
prosperity, of the hard dollar, of lower prices, 
of greater purchasing power for our people, 
all related to one another and none of them 
has materialized. 

Instead of greater prosperity, we have close 
to 4 million persons unemployed who were 
working 1 year ago. Instead of the promised 
lower prices, our people are paying higher 
prices for food. 

You and I well remember that the Re- 
publications used to talk about the 53-cent 
Democratic dollar. This administration, by 
its unwise leadership, has given us the 48- 
cent Republican dollar. 

What about the promise of liberation of 
enslaved peoples—the made to lib- 
erate Poland, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
and other Communist-dominated countries, 
and to give to their people again freedom 
and independence. The Republicans took 
the position that the Democratic policy of 
containment and rolling back the Commu- 
nist hordes was wrong. They made the 
promise of liberation. That promise has 
now been forgotten. I wonder how our 
Americans of Polish, Lithuanian, and other 
bloods whose people are dominated by the 
vicious Communist dictators feel in the 
knowledge that a promise given during a 
campaign has been completely broken, and 
in fact, forgotten. 

Do you remember another promise and 
another slogan “Trade not aid." How 
prominently that was carried in the news- 
papers; how much we read about it and 
what the present Republican administration 
was going to do on eliminating aid and in- 
creasing international trade. How many ar- 
ticles and columns have you and I read about 
it. What this meant and what would be ac- 
complished under Republican leadership. 
To date nothing has materialized, and I pre- 
dict that nothing will, 

The only thing the Republicans did was 
to extend the Democratic reciprocal trade 
agreements law for 1 year, and in order to 
get that extension, the administration had 
to agree with the Old Guard Republicans 
in the Congress that if given the extension 
they would not make any trade agreements 
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during the year's extension. What political 
mockery. In addition, they also had to agree 
to appoint two high tariff members to the 
Tariff Commission. 

In other words, speaking and promising 
one way, and acting another way. 

There is no question but what internally 

conditions are much worse off today than 
they were on January 20, 1953, and prior 
thereto. There is no question but what the 
recession that we are in is in the main due 
to the unwise, unsound and misguided 
leadership of the Republican Party in Wash- 
ington. The Democratic Party has offered to 
cooperate in the doing of those things that 
will stop further unemployment and bank- 
ruptcies in business, but to date the Re- 
publican leadership has failed to take any 
affirmative, concrete action in this respect, 
The Democrats have offered tax relief that 
will benefit the people generally and restore 
purchasing power, The Republican tax re- 
lief is the Hamiltonian Old Guard trickling 
down policy—to benefit those in the upper 
income tax brackets in the hope that it will 
trickle down below. But over the years the 
American people have had plenty of ex- 
perience that the Republican trickling 
down theory benefits only a few and is of 
slight assistance to the backbone of America, 
the average American citizen. 
In order for President Eisenhower to put 
through any progressive legislation, as well 
as legislation to carry out foreign commit- 
ments in our national interest, and adequate 
appropriations for our national defense, he 
cannot look for sufficient support to his own 
party in Congress. He must look to the 
Democrats. 


It is only through Democratic support that 
most of the measures, and they are few in 
number, President Eisenhower's recommen- 
dations have been enacted into law during 
the present Congress. He cannot look to his 
own party for the necessary support. The 
Democrats in Congress voted for such meas- 
ures because they followed Democratic pol- 
icies of past years and were in the best inter- 
ests of our people. 

In connection with the slogan of “trade 
not aid,” great publicity has been given to 
the Randall report. In my opinion, the Re- 
publican-controlled Congress will not permit 
anything important to come out of this re- 
port. This report and the President“ rec- 
ommendations are dead now—killed by the 
Republicans in Congress. 

The Republican Party in Washington Is 
badly split—its leadership is confused and 
certainly conditions throughout the country 
are much worse off now than they were a year 
ago. You only have to read the newspapers 
to form for yourself the opinion that our 
position internationally has worsened during 
the last year. 

In the 1952 elections President Eisenhower 
received a plurality of close to 7 million 
votes, and yet 213 Democratic Members were 
elected to the National House of Representa- 
tives. This clearly showed that while mil- 
lions of Americans for one reason or another 
voted for President Elsenhower, they did not 
want to vote against the Democratic Party. 
If the people in the 10952 election were 
against the Democratic Party, with the large 
Elcenhower plurality, there would not have 
been more than 160 Democrats elected. And 
yet, as we know, 213 Democrats were elected, 
and since then 2 more Democrats in what 
has heretofore been safe Republican dis- 
tricts. 

Having this strange political paradox in 
mind, and in the knowledge that in an off 
presidential year the minority party in Con- 
gress gains seats, and If there were no trend 
in our favor or any trend against the Re- 
publicans, it would be reasonable to assume 
that the people would elect a Democratic 
House in 1954. As you know, the majority in 
the House is 218 Members. 

With the unwise leadership of the Repub- 
Ucan Party bringing about the condition 
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that exists among our farmers and In the 
field of agriculture; with the attack made 
upon public power which affects at least 11 
States of the West and the Northwest; with 
the business recession that has taken place; 
with the overall decreased purchasing power; 
with the fear of security raised in the minds 
of our people; with the uncertain and con- 
fused Republican leadership in the field of 
foreign affairs, as well as the domestic field; 
with all of these psychologies favorable to 
the Demrocratic Party, the people recognizing 
that the leadership of the Democratic Party 
is for their best interests, I predict with 
confidence that the people will elect a Demo- 
cratic Senate next fall and will return the 
Democrats in control of the National House 
of Representatives anywhere from 40 to 60 
sents. 

The Democratic Party was in control of our 
Government for 20 years. We know what are 
the responsibilities of Government. We think 
and act affirmatively. 

The Republican leaders of the past 20 
years who have led thelr party in a policy 
of blind opposition are the leaders today 
when their party is in control of our Gov- 
ernment. They are thinking in terms of 
opposition and not in the affirmative terms 
necessary for leadership In the party that is 
in charge of our Government. 

+ We witness the majority leadership of the 
Senate fighting President Eisenhower, the 
lender of their own party. We witness the 
Senate Republican leader programing vol- 
untarily the Bricker amendment which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower opposed. No responsible 
leader would voluntarily program a measure 
that the leader of his party, the President of 
the United States, is opposed to. 

These are actions of the leadership—the 
leadership of Capitol Hill challenging the 
leadership of their own President In the 
White House. 

This produces unfortunately, confusion— 
such type of leadership is not for the best 
interest of our country. 

As a matter of fact, the country would be 
much better off with the election of a Demo- 
cratic House and Senate next fall. We know 
the responsibility of afirmative leadership. 
The Democratic Party in the main is pro- 
gressive. The Republican Party in the main 
is reactionary. 

The election next fal! of a Democratic 
House and Democratic Senate will mean the 
people will bave during the next 2 years in 
the Congress of the United States affirmative 
and progressive leadershin and action. 


Tt is because the people have confidence in 
the policies of the Democratic Party. coupled 
with the failures and the broken promises of 
the Republican Party, bringing about, un- 
fortunately, confusion and fear in the minds 
of our people, that I confidently predict that 
the people of the United States will again 
turn to the Democratic Party thls fall for 
leadership in the Congress of the United 
States. 

And the same influences should bring to 
the State of Pennsylvania, and to my Com- 
Mmonwealth of Massachusetts, Democratic 
successes, = 
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or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
teresting and constructive specch which 
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was delivered by a very distinguished 

former Member of this body, Hon. Henry 

Fountain Ashurst, at a banquet of the 

Arizona Bankers Association, Phoenix, 

Ariz., on the night of November 13, 1953. 

I am certain we can all read it with 

profit. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or HeNry FOUNTAIN ASHURST AT A 
BANQUET or THE ARIZONA Bankers AS- 
SOCIATION, PHOENIX, Anz., ON THE NIGHT 
Or NOVEMBER 13, 1953 
Mr. Toastmaster, when I received- your 

gracious invitation to speak here, thoughts 

of fascinating bygone days came to mind. 

Arizona bankers who, 60 years ago, had 

rashly honored my overdrafts, seemed visible 

for a moment and then vanished into the 
distant haze of far-off events where precious 
memories are stored. 

My eyes seck in vain for them for none 
is here; their ledge are cobwebbed, their 
pens are rust, their souls, I hope, are serene 
upon the shining pathway of the stars. 
They nobly served their day and generation. 

The formative days of my career were 
spent at the foot of the north Arizona 
mountains whose purple crests in summer 
and whose snow-white fangs in winter up- 
thrust themselves into the turquoise sky 
arching above them and I blush to admit 
that, among the many opportunities pre- 
sented to me by this happy land, I never 
acquired that ripe knowledge of the mone- 
tary science nor that measure of monetary 
substance that would enable me to speak 
with authority upon financial matters. 

On August 11, 1877, 76 years ngo, Arizona’s 
first bank opened its doors for business. Its 
doors never closed. On that day there were 
no raflronds in Arizona. The covered wagon 
period had not ended; the ox team and the 
8 to 10 span of horees or mules drawing 
stout freight wagons brought our supplies. 
household furniture and mining machinery. 
Stageconches and buckboards bounced their 
passengers over the rough and rudimentary 
roads. Neither petroleum, gasoline nor elec- 
trical energy, two of God's great horses that 
are always on the road but never grow weary, 
had been harnessed up in Arizona at that 
time. There were no airplanes, no auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, insulin, 
Mergenthaler linotypes, motion pictures, 
penicillin, radium, radio, radar, television. 
vitamin capsules, and neither the typewriter, 
telephone nor the electric light was in any 
general use. At that time we did not know 
and could not know that our Nation was 
upon tbe threshold of a marvelous age in 
the world's history; an age of such incred- 
ible achievement in art, science, literature, 
luxury, growth, transportation, national 
power, chemical discoveries and mechanical 
inventions that it may not be described— 
even by a sapphire pen—dipped (or ink) 
into rainbow dew nor by an orator of silver 
tongue and golden larynx. 

Our Nation is now a world-power 80 
mighty that human liberty is gladdened 
wherever her eager ears may catch the music 
of an American drum-beat but human, 
nature is the same in all places hence our 
known wealth and puissance make us the 
victim of the envy of the less happier lands 
some of whom accepted American bene- 
factions and are heavily burdened with 
Lucifer Pride. 

Last year the American Chemical Society 
predicted that the next 75 years will bring 
marvels surpassing even those of the past 
75 years. Does this seem fanciful? If so. 
Please remember that it is not I, but the 
American Chemical Society that made this 
prediction, but I belicve that their prophe- 
cles will be fulfilled and that civilization 
with luminous wings will carry mankind 
from his present doubt and confusion to 
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heights of grand achievement of which today 
he does not even dream. 

Until the birth of the United States Gov- 
ernment nations generally had an unregis- 
tered birthdate, Their beginnings were usu- 
ally legendary or obscure. They had no 
birthday celebrations, for through the many 
Centuries they had at some unknown date 
®*verally emerged from some dim, myste- 
Tious region said to be peopled with giants 
or heroes, Romance, tradition, and folklore, 
fase in fact but beautiful in fiction, handed 
down the myth that some nations were sired 
or mothered by wolves, some by lions, some 

yY unicorns, some by swans, but the begin- 
ninga of our Nation are well known. If one 
Were flippant of speech, one might say that 
America was a self-starter. We knew the 
names of the founders, where they were 
n, and where they were educated. Most 
ot them were learned men, and many of 
them were word stylists. They bravely 
rutsed the banner of a republic at a time 
When the entire world seemed fixed in auto- 
erat le systems of government. 

They were not chasing any will-o'-the- 
Wisp; they were not idle dreamers on a sen- 
timentat journay, for they well knew that 
Mankind cannot construct a society where 
all men shall be equal as to intellect, inge- 
Nuity, adaptability, temperament, and am- 
bition. They knew that a manmade law 
Cannot give to the nightingale the wings of 

e eagle nor give to the eagle the art of 
trilling the beautiful midnight minstrel of 
the nightingale and that freedom, liberty, 
4nd livable conditions of life do not coms 
by the graceful waving of a magician’s wand 
but, like our daily bread, must be earned. 

The founders attempted to guarantee free- 
dom of opportunity only. and it was the 
Tight and the privilege of every citizen to 
employ that opportunity and to earn or win 
88 many of the prizes of life as his character, 

telligence, zeal, skills, creative imagina- 

on, courage, and luck would bring him. 


Among the civil liberties protected by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights is the 
Tight of every citizen to try to acquire a 

ome, a shop, a farm; to acquire property 

or small; to earn wages; make invest- 

ments and Increase his fortune so long as he 

does not interfere with that same right be- 
nging to everyone else. 

These civil liberties Karl Marx commu- 
nism would destroy. The government should 

the servant not the master of the citizen 

t communism would make the govern- 
ment master of the citizen. Communism is 
& fanatical delusion that has no regard for 

© sacredness of human life nor the value 
Of human liberty: it would deprive labor of 
its wage, ambition of its stimulus, excellence 
Of its supremacy and character of its respect. 

y. if not most Communists, are persons 
Who will remain obscure unless they become 
Sbnoxious and unhappily they choose the 
latter, but Communists when brought into 
Court quickly avail themselves of that 
shield—the Constitution—which shield they 

so eagerly and so cunning sought to 
destroy. 

Lack of monetary wealth does not neces- 
Sarily mean lack of success. Many persons 
Who haye not accumulated riches live noble, 
Useful lives and are truly good and great. 

ultitudes of American men with the purse 
of a peasant, carry themselves with all the 
Politeness, pride, and bearing of a prince. 

ultitudes of American women with meager 
anctal resources walk with courage and 
Spread sunlight, kindness, and mercy with a 
Brace and dignity that any queen could well 
emulate. Conversely now and then, some 
erent person, by the legerdemain of 

or the impishness of the dice of des- 

tiny is awarded a fortune and believe me 
When I say that if the refreshment of ad- 
venture, risk, and hazard were eliminated, 
© would be flat, insipid, and almost un- 
bearable, but it is true that success in all 
ts of life generally gravitates 
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toward those who are competent, industri- 
ous, and patient. 

Trade and commerce had a proper influ- 
ence in establishing the Federal Constitu- 
tion, but it was not the object of the found- 
ers to guarantee the financial success of the 
economic security of the individual although 
gestures were made toward establishing foun- 
dations upon which trade and commerce 
might flourish with special attention to 
copyrights, inventions, coinage, weights, and 
measures, 

Anyone who has given serious thought to 
monetary policies will be amazed by the vast- 
ness and the complexity of the problems 
involved in monetary subjects. 

Not long ago T saw a golden coin that was 
minted about 2.390 years ago in Carthage, a 
famous city of northern Africa founded in 
the days of antiquity by Queen Dido, the 
most intellectual and most amorous queen 
of the antique world. The Carthaginians 
were reluctant colners and seldom coined 
money except for foreign activities. 
Twenty-one hundred years ago the Romans 
utterly destroyed Carthage; stripped that 
city of her population; despoiled her of her 
wealth, and the once opulent city of Car- 
thage has ever since been a mass of ruins. 
Every vestige of Carthaginian power was 
utterly extinguished and she left no his- 
tortan to tell her tale. Her once mighty 
commanders long ago went to the silence of 
dreamless dust and her temples and porticoes 
and palaces are but rubble but that little 
disk of golden coin minted in Carthage will 
today, without regard to its value as a mu- 
seum piece, secure a breakfast for its owner 
in any part of the world and will do so for 
another 2,300 years. People have no rever- 
ence for gold as such and there should not 
be any superstition about coins, Then why 
is it that that little disk of metal (about 
the size of a nickel) will secure a breakfast 
for its owner in all ages and in all nations? 
Answer—because it Is gold. Question—why 
gold? Why not some other commodity? The 
answer is that gold happens to be the one 
commodity that possesses permanency, 
beauty, and utility in the arts. in coinage, 
and in jewelry and also possesses all the 
other physical properties (portability, in- 
destructibility, malleability, ductility, divis- 
ibility) which are necessary to give an ob- 
ject worldwide or global value. To be an 
eligible measure of global value a thing must 
be valuable in itself in all lands and gold is 
valuable in itself in all lands. 

Many nations have no internal circulation 
of gold coin but gold is the commodity every- 
where accepted for the settlement of inter- 
national trade balances. 

Its use as global money or ultimate re- 
demption money has been enshrined in the 
instincts of the human race since the begin- 
nings of recorded history. 

Mankind has tried to use 160 different ob- 
jects or materials (animal, vegetable, and 
mineral) as distinct from paper money for 
global currency but of the 160 objects he has 
tried to use he has found that gold was 
everywhere the most acceptable with silver 
and wheat second and third respectively as 
global money. 

In a country where there is no converti- 
bility of currency Into gold—there is an U- 
liquidity and this Ul-liquidity is cured, or 
rather final payment Is avoided, by substi- 
tuting one promise to pay for another prom- 
ise—a new paper promise to pay is given for 
the old paper promise—but when it comes to 
global settlements—global money—gold is 
required. 

Aristotle, a Greek philosopher who flour- 
ished about 350 B. C., compared the money— 
the circulating medium—of nations to the 
lifeblood in the physical body and the com- 
parison is apt, for not more do the health 
and efficiency of the physical organism de- 
pend upon the quantity and condition of the 
blood than do the welfare and progress of 
human society depend upon the volume and 
character of the money flowing in the ar- 
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terles of commercial circulation. Opulent 
with irony, as are all human affairs, I do not 
recall a sharper irony than that, although 
the United States now holds in its mints 
and assay offices, and stored at Fort Knox, 
$23.8 bilion, or 70 percent of the world's 
monetary gold, our resumption of the gold 
coin standard with most of the nations, in- 
cluding Canada, France, and England off the 
gold coin standard might bring disaster and 
subject the United States to the disadvantage 
of becoming a barter nation, The fact la that 
while the United States is off the gold coin 
standard, that is to say, no gold coins circu- 
late internally, we are on a gold bullion 
standard; the metal is formed into bars— 
each bar having a value of about $14,000 and 
is released only for exportation to settle in- 
ternational trade balances. 

In most of the countries of the world, In- 
cluding the United States, laws have been 
passed limiting the issuance of paper money, 
but the lesson of history is that an unsup- 
ported paper currency will easily result In 
the issuance of excessive amounts, and once 
a nation sets its feet upon the primrose path 
of currency inflation, it finds that path, like 
the primrose path of dalliance, to be a steep 
declivity, very slippery, with the way out 
dificult and painful. 

You may expect me to Indicate some rem- 
edy, some way to liquidate our burdensome 
national debt of nearly $273 billion, and to 
avoid the perils of currency inflation, but 
even if I were capable (which I am not) of 
discussing these two subjects with authen- 
ticity, I should probably only do that which 
most economists and monetary experts do, 
that Is, propose a remedy in words that 
would require further words of explanation 
and further definition. 

Bill Nye, a famous wit of 70 years ago, had 
a dog named Epaminondas who hungrily ate 
everything and who one day greedily gobbled 
up from a plasterer’s board a bucketful of 
plaster of peris, which hardened. When the 
dog died. Bill Nye wrote an epitaph for his 
dog, which read: 


“Here lles Epamtnondas, Interior view— 
He bit off more than he could chew.” 


A valuable lesson may be found in the 
legendary story of the Lorelel, a siren who 
haunted a rock by that name upon the right 
bank of the Rtver Rhine, midway between 
Bingen and Koblenz, whose voluptuous 
beauty, feminine charm and sweet singing 
lured sailors to shipwreck upon the reef of 
rocks below. The only mariners who navi- 
gated that river in safety were those who 
sealed their ears and lashed themselves to 
the masts of thelr veszel as they passed her 
alluring but treacherous rock, So it is in 
Government and in statecraft; the twin 
Lorelei (excessive national debt and cur- 
rency inflation) are ever singing songs of 
such transcendent beauty that the wise 
statesman seals his ears and lashes himself 
to the mast of the ship of state to avoid the 
disaster which these twin Lorelei could bring 
to a nation’s prosperity. Statesmen of 
strong fiber and high moral courage often 
find it dificult to say to such a siren: “Your 
charms are invisible to my eyes, your songs 
are inaudible to my ears.“ I remember that 
the poet said: “He who can look upon beauty 
and then defy her thrall is the noblest, 
bravest hero of them all.” Accustomed as 
Americans are to luxuries beyond the reach 
of kings and diplomats, we shall find it dif- 
cult and painful to travel the road of national 
and personal economy and frugality, but that 
is the highway leading to national security 


and national solyency, and I am Hippy to 


say to you that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board are now hold- 
ing and have for years wisely and coura- 
geously held the line against ruinous cur- 
rency inflation. 

The world frequently seems to be a run- 
away orb and we sometimes wonder just 
what sort of civilization is being gestated, but 
we are ehcouraged to remember that America 
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has never been an apostle of despair and I 
doubt not that you meet many disappoint- 
ments in your banking enterprises but there 
are always cources of comfort; the sympathy 
and support of reasonable people; the assur- 
ance that every righteous thing you do will— 
somehow—serve not only your own interests 
but alro the good of your own State and the 
good of the Nation as well, for there is some- 
where a conservation of spiritual energy that 
preserves every noble resolve and worthy ac- 
tion and molds them into a beneficent 
achievement aiding mankind in his arduous 
struggle upward and onward, 

I take no steck in the gloomy jereminds 
constantly chanted that the human race will 
destroy itself; I do not subscribe to the de- 
featist attitude that human beings are but 
the helpless zanics of witless fate and 
thoughtless chance which will overthrow the 
wisdom of the wise, the valor of the brave 
aud the trophies of the truth. I reject such 
pbiloscphy and I assert that mankind is 
endued with reason, conscience, ample 
power of self-direction and has his fate in 
his own hands. 

Those explosive forces, the atom bomb and 
its synthetic halfbrother, the hydrogen 
bomb, which have brought such specters of 
dreadful terror to so many persons will (be- 
fore the silver of 60 years shall have crowned 
the temples of the young guests here) be the 
eelfsame forces that will heat and illum!- 
nate man's habitation, transport him and his 
commerce, and heal and cure many of bis 
physical ie and agonies. Fear and doubt 
have come to every generation of men since 
history began and will continue to do so 
through the future. 

America developed the atom bomb and 
America was the first to use it. Many per- 
sons ot good repute believe that, even in this 
fabulous age, we Americans were a little too 
presumptuous when we thus took into our 
own hands the power of the Sun—the fire 
and force of Old Sol himself, but down 
through all the grand drama of human 
destiny fear has accompanied inventions. 

Mythology tells us that a legendary 

ometheus—#so-called father of 
civilization, was punished by his tribe for 
teaching them the use of fire he stole from 
heaven, and in the dim, shadowy prehistoric 
times some persons unknown by name or 
race (probably women) invented baking, 
brewing, weaving. knitting, domestication of 
animals and of plants. Beyond doubt terror 
and crushing fear came to the tribe when 
these things were invented. One may 
imagine the terror that came to the human 
raco when the wheel, one of the most im- 
portant of inventions, was brought forth. 

America is now the world's diamond pivot 
and Americans may justly exclaim: Mine is 
the whole majestic past, mine is the shining 
future. Paraphrasing a great character: 
“Our eternal maxim: All things for 
America; she is the vital axle of the restless 
wheels that bear me onward; beyond the map 
of America my heart can travel not but fills 
that Umit to its utmost verge,“ for America 
is now the only frstrate power left in this 
world where liberty may speak with a voice 
of authority, amplitude and grandeur. 


Ill Conceived Retirement Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD c. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
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the Recorp an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of Sunday, April 4, with 
respect to our social-security system and 
some changes that have been proposed. 
It speaks for itself and, Iam certain, for 
millions of the aged. The editorial 
follows: 
Case FOR HIGREA PENSIONS 

Recommendation by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby that old-age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits be raised because they are too low 
for basic retirement is welcome. As the 
Secretary of Welfare points out. the benefit 
levels were originally established In the de- 
pression years and rises since then have 
barcly kept pace with cost-of-living in- 
creases, 

The social-security program is funda- 
mentally a good thing, and should be 
strengthened not only in this respect but in 
a number of others, One of the most serious 
injustices under the present arrangement is 
the 875 a month limitation on outside 
earnings. 

The new proposal, also inadequate, Is to 
permit annual earnings of $1,000 a year. 
With minimum benefits now at $25 a month 
for single persons ($35 recommended in the 
measure under discussion) the assumption 
seems to be that a retired person should be 
made to live on about 61.300 to $1,400 a year, 
and bo penalized if he tries to Improve his 
status, That is still unfair, unrealistic, and 
out of keeping with the idea of Insurance. 

The apparent idea that active persons in 
good health should be competied to give up 
the productive pattern of their lives for the 
rocking chair is unsound and, as health 
studies have shown, results all too often In 
demoralization and chronic Hiness. Our 
hospitals have burdens enouch without add- 
ing to them by ill-conceived retirement 
practices. 


Dr. George Harrison Shull, Pioneer in the 
Development of Hybrid Corn, Reaches 
His 80th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSET 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to Dr. George Harri- 
son Shull upon the occasion of the 88th 
anniversary of his birth—April 14, 1954. 
This distinguished scientist, whose re- 
search and ingenuity pioneered the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn, began his ex- 
periments in corn breeding nearly 50 
years ago. 

Dr, Shull discovered the basie prin- 
ciples of the origin and inheritance of 
new characteristics and stated them 
clearly for the benefit of others who put 
his basic principles into practice and 
provided American farmers with the 
seed which is needed for sowing millions 
of acres of corn. 

Development of hybrid corn is now 
widely recognized as the greatest step 
forward in agriculture in modern times, 
and its use has resulted in the addition 
of about a half billion dollars to the 
annual income of American farms. It 
is now being introduced rapidly into 
other countries, where it is helping to 
solve critical food shortages. 


April 14 


Dr. Shull is a true scientist, whose 
work was motivated by zeal for knowl- 
edge rather than economic gain. He 
has not profited a penny through devis- 
ing the agricultural technique which is 
basic to hybrid-corn development. His 
reward has been the deep satisfaction 
which comes from the fact that his re- 
search has come to be recognized as 
a classic example of work in pure science 
that has led directly to economic and 
humanitarian results of tremendous im- 
portance, 


A Comprehensive Plan: The Colorado 
River Storage Project and Participating 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 20, 1954, the Presi- 
dent gave his and his administration's 
unqualified support to a much-needed, 
basinwide, comprehensive water-utiliza- 
tion project for an area that has for 
many years lagged far behind other ma- 
jor river basins of the Nation in agricul- 
tural and industria] development. That 
the President is fully aware of the needs 
of the upper Colorado River Basin; and 
that he desires his administration to 
have a positive, sound reclamation pro- 
gram for the satisfaction of those needs 
is ably demonstrated by the straight- 
from-the-shoulder attitude expressed in 
his White House press release on March 
20, in which he said: 

I have today approved recommendations 
for the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

The general plan upon which these rec- 
ommendations are based has been prepared 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The Sec- 
retary’s recommendations have been re- 
viewed by the Bureau of the Budget. Legis- 
lation embodying the administration's rec- 
ommendations is being prepared for intro- 
duction in the Congress. 

This is a comprehensive, well-planned de- 
velopment of a river basin. The close Fed- 
eral-State cooperation upon which the Sec- 
retary’s plan is based also carries out this 
administration's approach to water-resource 
development, 

The development will conserve water, en- 
abling the region to increnge supplies for 
municipal uses, industrial development, and 
irrigation. It will develop much-needed 
electric power, 

The development calls for sound financing- 
The legisintion now being drafted will set 
up a fund for the entire project so that it 
will be constructed and paid for as a basin 
program. 

Construction of the Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon dams, two of the large projects in the 
basin plan, is recommended. These dams aré 
key units strategically located to provide 
the necessary storage of water to make the 
plan work at its maximum efficiency. 

The legislation being drafted will author- 
ize a number of projects which will put to 
use the waters of the upper Colorado. This 
authorization will become effective following 
further consideration by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the assistance of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture, of the relation of these 
Projects to the wise use and sound develop- 
ment of the basin. 

I am deferring my recommendation on the 
Shiprock unit of the Navaho project until the 
fecretary has completed his study. 

I hope the Congress will give early consid- 
eration to enactment of the administration's 
legiidative proposal. I firmly believe de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin, 
In accordance with its provisions, is in the 
National interest, 


Mr. Speaker, the above-mentioned ac- 
tions of the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget followed closely upon the 
heels of the hearings on H. R. 4449, by 
the gentleman from Utah IMr. Daw- 
Son], held January 18 to 29 by the Sub- 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Colorado River stcrage project 
and participating projects is a bold plan 
for water resource development of the 
Colorado River Basin upstream from Lee 
Ferry, Ariz. It has been conceived as 
the result of the best example of vol- 
untary interstate cooperation and coop- 
eration between the States and Federal 
Government that this Nation has ever 
geen in the peacetime development of the 
resources of a large segment of the coun- 
try. The plan for the development of 
the upper basin is a direct result of the 
Colorado River compact of 1922, which 
apportioned the water of the river system 

tween the upper basin and lower basin 
States; the upper Colorado River Basin 
Compact of 1948, which allocated the 
upper basin States’ share among the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming; and the Mexi- 
can Water Treaty of 1945 with the 
United Mexican States; coupled with the 
rapid population growth, and industrial 
and agricultural expansion of the West 
in recent years. The plan was made 
Possible by those compacts and that 
treaty; and, conversely, it was made ab- 
Solutely necessary by those very same 
Solemn and binding agreements, if the 
upper basin States are to continue to 
grow and develop in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Only with the Colerado River 
Compact could such a program be work- 
able. Without it the lower basin, with its 
More rapid rate of development, would 
oon utilize all of the available water of 
the river system causing consumptive- 
use development in the upper basin to 
assume only minor proportions. For in- 
Stance, some authorities have estimated 
that present consumptive use in the 
lower basin has now attained approxi- 
Mately 5½ million acre-feet out of an 
annual compact apportionment of 7% 
Million acre-feet; while the upper basin 
is presently consumptively using about 2 
Million of its 742 million acre-feet allot- 
ment. 

Because the flow of the Colorado River 
from year to year is highly erratic, 
Varying from an estimated virgin flow 
at Lee Ferry of 5'2 million acre-feet 
in 1934 to 24 million acre-feet in 1917, 
and because the upper basin is required 
by compact terms to deliver at Lee Ferry 
75 million acre-feet in any period of 10 
Consecutive years, the long-term, cycli- 
Cal, holdover water storage contemplated 

hind the great storage dams to be con- 
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structed as part of the proposed plan for 
the upper basin becomes hizhly essential. 
It is obvious that without the river regu- 
lation to be provided by this storage, the 
upper basin States will be unable to make 
any considerable additional uses of wa- 
ter of the Colorado River system that 
would not be subject to catastrophic in- 
terference in low-water years. Very lit- 
tle imagination is required to envison 
the calamitous effects upon both the 
lower and upper basins of the Colorado, 
should a decade of drought as serious as 
the one of 1931-40 be repeated under 
present conditions of vastly increased 
domestic consumption plus increased 
agricultural and industrial uses of water. 

Although the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects is a 
single multiple-purpose project that will 
constitute a beginning on the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the upper 
Colorado River Basin States, it has two 
principal and closely integrated divi- 
sions. These are the Storage Division 
and the Participating Projects Division. 
The Storage Division consists of those 
units, the paramount purposes of which 
will be to regulate the flows of the widely 
fluctuating Colorado River and its major 
tributaries by storing water during the 
good water years for use during the 
Jean years, and to produce hydroelectric 
power from which revenues can be de- 
rived to aid in paying for the costs of 
irrigation projects—participating proj- 
ects—beyond the ability of farmers to 
repay. The participating projects con- 
sist of the consumptive use parts of the 
overall plan in the form of irrigation 
projects and municipai water develop- 
ments. They vary in size from the enor- 
mous multiple-purpose central Utah 
project with its transmountain diver- 
sions, municipal water divisions, supply- 
ing of supplemental water to lands now 
presently irrigated, and reclamation of 
new land to the small LaBarge project 
for the development of a small unit of 
new land along the Green River in Wyo- 
ming. It is, of course, contemplated 
that there will be consumptive-use proj- 
ects authorized in each of the States of 
the upper basin, and provision is being 
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made in the authorizing legislation for 
the addition of other new projects in the 
future as they become necessary and 
economically feasible. 

While the recommendations recently 
emanating from the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget do not contain all 
of the large river-regulating storege 
dams and consumptive-use participating 
projects desired by and recommended 
by either the people of the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin States or the upper 
Colorado River Commission, yet they do 
constitute quite an impressive program, 
Encompassed in these recommendations 
for construction in the initial phase of 
the Colorado River storage project and 
participating projects are the two most 
important and efficient storage units 
the Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir on 
the Colorado River in northern Arizona, 
and the Echo Park Dam and Reservoir 
on the Green River below the mouth of 
the Yampa River in northwestern Colo- 
rado and partly within the confines of 
the Dinosaur National Monument. 

The Echo Park Reservoir will store 6.4 
million acre-feet of water behind a 
curved gravity, concrete dam that will 
rise 525 feet above the stream bed, and 
will have 200,000 kilowatts of installed 
electrical generating capacity. The 
dam, reservoir, and related facilities are 
estimated to cost $176.4 million. The 
reservoir will cover an area of 42,400 
acres, mostly in the bottoms of deep can- 
yons, and will extend 63 miles up the 
Green River and 44 miles on the Yampa 
River. 

Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir are 
estimated to cost $421.3 million. The 
dam will rise 580 feet above the stream 
bed and will impound 26 million acre- 
feet of water in a lake that will cover 
153,000 acres and extend 86 miles up the 
Colorado River and 71 miles on the San 
Juan River. There will be installed gen- 
erating capacity for 800,000 kilowatts, 

To be considered by the Congress 
along with the two storage units men- 
tioned above are several participating 
projects located in the various Upper 
Basin States. Some of the facts con- 
cerning them are tabulated as follows: 


Participating projects 


A 
Supple- 
New munic Estimated 
Project Btate acres | “Ores ipa! cust 
water 
Dr ATT Dunn 
E a T AREE D EEIN EE EETA EA, p — 
Tria Colorado 
Hammond New Moxico.. 
la Karge. -| Wyoming... 
L v1 ERA Ra LS, . |. Se 
Fine River extension.................------..-----.| Colorado- 
New Moer- 
Wromi 
voming 
Color 


Total cost of participating proloets ........ |... 


PEAN em — EER 304, 356, 000 


Nor. In addition, the authorized Eden project in Wyoming, estimated cost $7,287,000, will be included. 


Mr. Speaker, if the present Congress 
will promptly discharge its obligation to 
the people of the area and of the Nation 
in carrying out the Administration's 
program by enacting the recommended 
authorizing legislation, the upper basin 


of the Colorado should experience a new 
era in the development of its immeasur- 
able natural resources, in irrigation 
farming, in industrialization, and the 
providing of new homes and jobs for 
many Americans, 
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Professor Sharp’s Book Aids the Enemy 
and Upholds Soviet Conquest of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the book Poland: White Eagle 
on a Red Field by Samuel L. Sharp, as- 
sociate professor at American University, 
which was published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1953, is, I believe, 
calculated to undermine the friendly re- 
lations which have long existed between 
the Polish people and the American peo- 
ple. Such a result could only be of bene- 
fit to the Communist regime in Poland, 
with which Professor Sharp indicates 
he has been quite friendly. With regard 
to his visit to Poland in 1948, when the 
Communist regime was solidly in the 
saddle in Poland, Professor Sharp states 
on page vii: — 

I have therefore enjoyed, and still feel 
obliged to acknowledge, the customary cour- 
tesies of the Polish authorities in Warsaw, 
including the supreme courtesy of being left 
alone to study, travel, and meet people of 
various shades of political opinion. 


It should be apparent that the cour- 
tesies extended Professor Sharp were not 
“the customary courtesies.” As a matter 
of fact, Professor Sharp traveled to Po- 
land in 1948 aboard the steamship Ba- 
tory and his passage was paid for by the 
Red Polish consulate in New York at the 
request of the Polish Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Later when this fact was about 
to be divulged to the public, Mr. Sharp 
repaid the Polish authorities and then 
contended that the transaction was only 
intended to be a loan in the first in- 
stance. 

Mr. Sharp was able to travel and study 
wherever he liked in Poland in 1948 by 
arrangement with his old friend Jacob 
Berman with whom he worked on the 
newspaper Hajnt which was published 
in Warsaw before World War II. Jacob 
Berman, according to the research and 
information center of the national com- 
mittee for free Europe, is the secretary 
of the Politburo of the Communist Party 
in Poland, the actual center of authority 
in Poland. A report of the committee 
for free Europe states, “Berman receives 
instruction directly from Moscow, and 
although his official position is to all ap- 
pearances, more modest than the others, 
persons who are in the know claim that 
he possesses a greater authority than 
Bierut or Zambrowski.” 

Berman has been a Communist since 
his student days at the University of 
Warsaw and in his youth headed various 
Communist organizations in Poland. In 
1928, he attended the Red Army Academy 
in Moscow and published a book in Rus- 
sian, in Moscow, entitled “The Commu- 
nist Party and the Problem of War.” 
This book was a defense of Stalin's po- 
litical-military doctrine. In 1937 he 
was sentenced to 3 years in prison by 
the Polish Government for conspiracy 
against Poland as an agent of the NKVD. 
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Berman was in the Soviet Union at the 
outbreak of World War II where he was 
1 of the 3 controllers of the Polish Com- 
munist Party. After creation of the 
provisional government in December 
1944, Berman held the post of Under Sec- 
retary in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Later he took the title of Under Secre- 
tary of State in the premier's cabinet. 
After April 1947, Berman supervised the 
departments of censorship of radio, press, 
and publicity, and thus was responsible 
for extending to his old friend Samuel 
Sharp, the supreme courtesy of being 
left alone to study, travel, and meet peo- 
ple of various shades of political opinion. 

In January or February 1951, David 
Dallin, a well-known authority on the 
Soviet Union and who is quoted by Mr. 
Sharp in his book to support one of the 
points he wished to make, gave a lecture 
here in Washington on forced labor in 
the U. S. S. R. This lecture was given 
before the board of the foundation for 
foreign affairs, at which time Professor 
Sharp was secretary of the board. At this 
lecture Sharp attacked Dallin contend- 
ing that Dallin's portrayal of forced la- 
bor in the Soviet Union was incorrect, 
and that his talk was anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda, 

I understand that the publication of 
Professor Sharp's book was held up for 
some time by the Harvard University 
Press due to some misgivings, not only 
about the content of his book, but about 
the circumstances of his trip to Poland. 
It is to be regretted that the misgivings 
did not continue to prevail longer. That 
it is not only the conservatives but also 
the liberals who have misgivings about 
Professor Sharp's book is indicated by 
the review which appeared in the Pro- 
gressive magazine of February 1954. 
This review, written by Edmund I. Za- 
wacki, a Harvard graduate himself and a 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
is highly critical of Sharp's book. For 
those who may not know the nature of 
the Progressive magazine, I might state 
that it is certainly not right of center. 
In this same February 1954 issue, there 
were articles by Stuart Chase, Norman 
Thomas, and James E. Doyle, national 
vice chairman of the ADA. 

In the instant case, scholarship and 
sophistication have been used to serve 
the Communist line. The unmasking of 
such a work is a public service. Such 
unmasking requires, of course, much pa- 
tience and scholarship of a higher order 
than that of the initial fraudulent work. 
It is too infrequently done. However, in 
the case of Sharp's book, it has been 
admirably done by Dr. Jan Karski, as- 
sistant professor at the graduate school 
of Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. For example, Sharp cleverly at- 
tempts to persuade Americans that, after 
all, Poland is vital to Russia. Karski, 
with accuracy shows that Poland is vital 
only to the Soviet’s plan for world con- 
quest by giving them an avenue into 
western Europe. Further, sources quoted 
by Sharp were taken out of context and 
perverted. This required patient re- 
search by Karski of many of Sharp's 
sources to arrive at the truth. 

Dr. Karski is, like Professor Sharp, a 
former citizen of Poland, Dr. Karski 
risked his life in behalf of his native 
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country during World War II by serving 
as a courier between the Polish under- 
ground and the western powers. Kar- 
ski's experiences during this World War 
II episode are vividly described in his 
excellent book, The Story of the Secret 
State. A careful reading of Dr. Kar- 
ski’s analysis will lay bare the technique 
used by Professor Sharp which seeks to 
destroy the long-standing, friendly re- 
lations between the American people 
and the Polish people. 

These two reviews of Sharp's work 
were called to my attention by Mr. 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish American Congress, an organiza- 
tion of over 6 million Americans of 
Polish descent, 

I include herewith the review by Pro- 
fessor Zawacki, which appeared in the 
Progressive Magazine and the review by 
Dr. Karski: 

{From the Progressive magazine for 
February 1954] 
Pol AN DU AND Poutrics 
(Poland: White Eagle on a Red Field, by 

Samuel Sharp. Harvard University Press. 

338 pp. 85.) 

(Reviewed by Edmund I. Zawackl) 


As the author’s preface indicates, Poland: 
White Eagle on a Red Field was written “for 
the benefit of the Intelligent nonspecialist.” 
In a polished conversational tone the book 
handles a mountainous pile of controversial 
material about Poland, and reduces the 
events of 10 centuries of Polish history to 4 
sequence. Particularly clever is Chapter 
Four, where Sharp sets down and analyzes 
the complicated political developments in 
Poland from 1945 to 1952, which led, as the 
chapter heading designates, “From National 
Unity to People's Republic.“ Only when 
the author's own theory of history is ex- 
pounded does the language become abstract 
and excessively political, The book at all 
times, however, operates entirely in terms of 
traditional power politics. 

In Sharp's own words his thesis ts that “the 
fate of Poland was merely a particularly 
striking manifestation of a deep process 
sometimes described as the inevitable decline 
of ‘parochial sovereignty’ in our days.” This 
would seem to mean that Soviet power poll- 
tics inevitably resolved the problem of Polish 
sovereignty during and after World War II. 
and that power politics of this kind will 
inevitably resolve all other sovereignties 
which are unviable in a world where “by 
1947, the people in the Kremlin had 
diagnosed acute bipolarization * * * and 
had initiated a program of vigorous integra- 
tion within their sphere.” 

The conclusions of the book are summed 
up on the last page: We have narrowed down 
the choices before the United States to con- 
tainment, aggressive revindication of Eastern 
Europe, or abandonment of the area to its 
present fate.“ 

On closer inspection of these three choices 
the reader is somewhat taken aback to find 
that they boll down without residue to the 
doctrine of coexistence between the Commu- 
nist and the non-Communist worlds. For 
quite obviously, the only question actually 
raised by them is the area within which com- 
munism is to be contained, 1. e. the pre- 
World War II area, or the post-World War II 
area. Neither of these two areas is defined 
anywhere in the book. Nor can they be, un- 
less the book is to proclaim itself guilty of 
confusing the Communist conspiracy with 
Russian imperialism. 

Every intelligent nonspecialist knows, of 
course, that the doctrine of coexistence 
formulated by the late Stalin, and that it re- 
mains the doctrinal base from which the 
Communist so-called peace offensive op- 
erates, But the rhetoric in this book is 50 
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blindingly brilliant that these two simple 
truths are nowhere intelligibly stated. In- 
Stead, it is actunlly hard to discern whether 
the argument proceeds from the point of view 
of American interest or from that of neo- 
Marxist philosophy. 

For a book written in A. D. 1953, which 
acknowledges traditional power politics as 
the only realistic diplomacy, and which pre- 
gumes to advise the United States Govern- 
ment on future policy toward the Soviet 
Union, it is surprising, to say the least, that 
no distinction is made between the Commu- 
nist Party regime and the Russian people; 
but it is indeed arresting that the one and 
only mention of atomic energy in the entire 
Narrative is a quotation ascribed without 
further identification to “European public 
opinion” and referring to Dulles“ readiness 
to use the threat of the hydrogen bomb in 
order to get votes in Hamtranck, Mich.” 

Surely, those experts in political science 
who, this reviewer presumes, passed favor- 
able critical Judgment on this book before 
it was given the scholarly prestige of Har- 
vard University Press are aware that the 
atomic epoch is upon us. Nor does it take 
more than ordinary commonsense to realize 
that the destructive potential of thermonu- 
clear weapons is foreseeably so great that 
by the end of even the next 5 years the 
factor of superior firepower in weapons of 
— kind will become politically meaning- 
ess. 

If American political leadership, therefore, 
should continue to improvise in negotiations 
from obsolete strength and only fondly hope 
for some fabric or other to wear thin—as 
this book advises—it will not be long before 
we shall be obliged to retreat ideologically 
either into trresponsibie bellicosity or into 
a stymied Maginot-line mentality behind 
the hydrogen bomb—which is precisely the 
set of alternatives this book glibly offers. 

Quite obviously, the very idea of two 
atomically armed and hostile worlds indef- 
initely coexisting peacefully is worse than a 
Paradox or a defusion, for Stalin’s doctrine 
Of coexistence—call it “containment,” “con- 
tainment plus,” “coexistence plus.“ or any 
other new name—tis the first condition for 
the continuation of the cold war. And be- 
ing so, it makes for the hair-trigger insta- 
bility that is so frustrating in the world to- 
day. After all, how long can the diplomacy 
of traditional power politics juggle two sub- 
critical masses of uranium without an ex- 
ploslon? 


If one faces this question not with the 
arrogance born of poverty in ideas, but with 
the modest common sense, devotion to the 
pursuit of truth, and courage which the 
hydrogen epoch demands of every scholar, 
then the “hard hitting” and “objective” 
scholarship of this book (alleged on the fiy- 
jacket) turns out to be neo-Marxist political 
scholasticism appropriate perhaps to the 
politics of the mid-19th century, but obso- 
lete and futile in the mid-20th, 

A Review or POLAND, WHTTE EAGLE ON A RED 
PELD, SAMUEL L. SHARP 

(A Study in Distortion, by Jan Karsk!) 

Professor Sharp's book, Poland, White Eagle 
on a Red Field (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1953) reads easily. Many 
students, after reading the book, will prob- 
ably have a feeling of satisfaction that in 
an easy way they have become well informed. 
The book is filled with interesting quotations, 
Witty sophistication, Indicative of the au- 
thor’s erudition, and in view of the fact that 
the author was born and lived in Poland, it 
&ppears to be admirably objective. It also 
appears to be a scholar’s achievement. The 
Index includes an impressive number of im- 
Portant personalities and interesting sub- 
jects and the works quoted are many and 
outstanding. His use of material hitherto 
unpublished or unknown in English appar- 
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ently adds to the prestige, both of the author 
and the book. 

All this on the first reading. 

On further study the book reads like a 
crossword puzzle or a mystery story. The 
book is biased, one-sided, and full of distor- 
tions and half-truths. It is extremely 
poorly documented, It discards serious 
works or primary sources in their essential 
parts and contains loosely selected, out-of- 
context quotations. This is evident in 
many cases when quotations are docu- 
mented—most of them, however, are not 
documented, so there is no way in which to 
check them. 

The political thesis of the book runs as 
follows: , 

There is hardly room for an independent 
Poland in Europe, The disappearance of 
the Polish state at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury apparently was not resented by the 
Polish upper classes or by the masses, 
There are indications that Poles have no 
sense of statehood and, certainly, politically 
they are traditionally foolish. They are, 
however, shrewd, and know how to publicize 
their interests or to exploit their historical 
record. In this, particularly, Americans of 
Polish descent are clever. Often they were 
able to misguide America as far as Poland 
was concerned, playing upon American ig- 
norance and generosity, misrepresenting 
their own services or services of those Poles 
whose memory has been cherished in this 
country. As a rule Poles have a bad reputa- 
tion in the world; the most prominent 
leaders, particularly in the field of politics, 
held them either in contempt or ridicule, 
Poles are unreliable; support of Poland usu- 
ally brings great risks. Of all this and much 
more the author wants Americans to be 
aware. The book in a way is a friendly 
warning to American public opinion: Be 
careful of the Poles, beware of Poland, 
This seems to be the first part of his thesis. 

The second part appears to be for Polish 
consumption. Historically Poland did not 
interest the West, nor was she considered as 
being important to the West. Particularly, 
the United States is not interested in 
Poland's independence nor should it be. 
Historically America offered Poland no more 
than good wishes and prayers (and Profes- 
sor Sharp does not seem to attach too great 
importance to prayers). President Wilson 
was an exception, but he did not act in agree- 
ment with American policies or interests, 
and on the subject of Poland he was an 
ignoramus. He was seemingly propagandized 
by Poles. Today Poland is not, and cannot 
be, within the sphere of American Interests. 
It is true that responsible American leaders— 
both Democrats and Republicans—say dif- 
ferently, but their statements should not be 
taken too seriously. Probably they are 
uttered with ulterior motives in mind. 
America is, and she should be, realistic, and 
realism dictates that she cannot and proba- 
bly will not be able to help Poland in the 
future. The author suggests that absolute 
confidence in America's help would be a 
mistake on the part of Poles, 

The third part of his thesis is that Poland 
is vital to Russia—any Russia. History 
proves it, outstanding scholars supposedly 
say it, and Professor Sharp says it. 

Since, however, Poles are as they are, since 
they are not important to the West, and cer- 
tainly not to America, and since they are 
vital to Russia, any Russia, it is probable 
that in the future reasonable settlement 
with the U. 8. S. R., America will leave 
Poland where she now Is—in the Soviet orbit. 
It is possible that she will not—Professor 
Sharp does not say the last word—but prob- 
ably she will, Indications show that she 
wil. 

This thesis represents the political back- 
bone of the book. It starts in the Intro- 
duction (pp. 1-13) and is concluded in the 
last 2 chapters American-Polish Relations 
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(pp. 255-313) and America and the Future 
of Poland (pp. 314-326). Most of what is 
between those chapters is evidently written 
in order to prove it, 

In the final account such a thesis scrves 
the Soviet ends, and this regardless of rather 
restrained objections the author presents 
with regard to the present reality behind 
the Iron Curtain. The thesis justifies po- 
litically the Soviet hold on Poland and it sug- 
gests that the future hold is both probable 
and understandable. It is particularly un- 
derstandable, since Professor Sharp implies 
throughout his work that he does not believe 
in including morality and concepts of right- 
eousness and wrong in international rela- 
tions. 

It is regrettable that such a book appears 
today when American leaders are doing their 
utmost to gain the confidence of the op- 
pressed nations in American policy and good 
wlll, and when we are repeatedly stressing 
the need for a return to morality in inter- 
national relations. It is particulary regret- 
table, since indeed we have innumerable 
proofs that many of those who are oppressed 
or uprooted see their hope for a better fu- 
ture only in America. The author under- 
mines this confidence. He denounces Am- 
erica before the Poles, denounces Poles be- 
fore the Americans, tries to destroy the tra- 
ditional Polish-American friendship, and 
pushes Poland into the Soviet orbit. 

This thesis is not, however, the subject 
of my review. In this blessed country of 
freedom it is Professor Sharp's right to 
present any thesis he likes and I only wish 
to register my apprehension. I feel forced 
to do so also in view of the part of his 
preface, in which he mentions his trip to 
Poland in 1948 made possible by a grant 
from the Harvard Russian Research Center 
(p. vil). While in Poland—as he puts it— 
“I enjoyed and still feel obliged to acknowl- 
edge, the customary courtesies of the Polish 
authorities in Warsaw, including the su- 
preme courtesy of being left alone to study, 
travel, an meet people of various shades of 
political opinion” (p. vil). He states that 
the trip took place before the temperature 
of the cold war had dropped to the zero point 
of absurdity” (p. vil). We must remember 
(since the author does not care to mention 
it) that his trip took place after all the 
non-Communist legal opposition was com- 
pletely crushed in Poland, after tens of 
thousands of democratic leaders were taken 
to jails and many of them forced to con- 
fess never-committed crimes, after former 
Premier Mikolajezyk and a few of his col- 
laborators had to escape from arrest and 
possible murder, and at a time when freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom of political discussion were no longer 
allowed save for Communists or Communist- 
controlled groups and individuals. This was 
after the American Ambassador, Arthur 
Bliss Lane, came to the conclusion that his 
work was impossible in the reality of Com- 
munist terror and Communist breach of an 
international obligations. With all this in 
mind, the author's acknowledgment of the 
Communist courtesies as well as his frecdom 
to study, travel, and meet people of various 
shades of political opinion appears in a 
very different light. By 1948 there was only 
one shade of political opinion allowed and 
this was red; Professor Sharp will not con- 
vince those who are informed in Polish af- 
fairs that it was different, whatever he will 
say. He enjoyed his trip, No wonder that 
he describes the present temperature of the 
cold war as an absurdity. 

The purpose of this review is to point 
out at least partially, in what way the author 
treats his subject; how biased, unscholarly, 
undocumented and onesided is his book, 
and what a distorted picture of Poland it 
presents, For this purpose I have picked 


a very limited number of examples. Only 
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out of consideration for space limits am 
I prevented from offering more. 


PROFESSOR SHARP'S HISTORICAL METHOD 


The author opens his book with the main 
part of his thesis and tries to convince the 
reader that Poland, while not important to 
the West, and certainly not of interest to 
the United States, is vital to Russia, any 
Russia. In this respect he quotes only one, 
but a valuable source David J. Dallin, whom 
he rightly describes as “no friend of Stalin- 
ist Russia and no enemy of Poland” (p. 5). 
According to Dallin, “any Russian govern- 
ment which intends to operate in the 
West must control Poland.“ and “Stalin's 
strength in Europe hinges on his dominance 
over Poland and he would risk a war rather 
than restore Polish independence” (p. 5). 
I have checked Dallin's book (David J. 
Dallin, the New Soviet Empire, New Haven; 
Yale University Press, 1951.) Professor 
Sharp has distorted Dallin's idea, He quotes 
two sentences from page 6 of Dallin's book 
and he quotes them evidently out of con- 
text. The reading of the first 6 pages of 
the above-mentioned work shows that ac- 

to Dallin, Poland indeed is vital 
to the U. S. S. R., but because the Soviet 
goal is the encompassment of the entire 
globe (Dallin's, p. 2) and because Poland 1s 
Russia’s main road to the West. But this 
a completely different problem. If the 
U. S. S. R. want to dominate the world, and 
before that, the rest of Europe (and Dallin's 
thesia is that it does) of course Poland ts 
on the way and becomes vital to the Krem- 
lin. However, throughout the entire book 
Professor Sharp uses the expression “vital 
to Russia” without any qualification and 
In no place does he explain in what sense 
Dallin understands Poland as vital to Rus- 
sia. He closes his book (p. 325) with a 
hope that a favorable position for negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union “* can be 
established short of war,” but since “ne- 
gotiating means inevitably bargaining” and 
since “Poland is a vital Russian interest and 
only incidentally or secondarily an object 
of American interest,” he sees it probably 
that America would abandon Poland to 
Russia. 

The fallacy is evident. No one denies that 
the United States as well as all other peace- 
loving nations, Poland included, wants to 
have an understanding with Russia. How- 
ever, certainly no one believes that such an 
understanding would be fruitful if the 
U. S. S. R. does not abandon its world con- 
quest idea. However, if the U. 8. 8. R. re- 
nounces that idea, Poland, at least according 
to Dallin, will not necessarily be vital to 
Russia. But since Poland would not neces- 
sarily be vital to Russia there is no need to 
take for granted Sharp's contention that in 
case of a peaceful settlement “the bargaining 
position of Russia Is Infinitely stronger than 
that of the United States“ (p. 325). And 
since it is so, the main theory of Professor 
Sharp as set forth between page 5 and page 
325 collapses. It stands only on his distor- 
tions of reality and of the writings of respec- 
table scholars. 

No wonder he has reason to complain that 
“the very idea of a reasonable. settlement 
(beten the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R.— 
J. K.). sound as it may appear to be from 
on American point of view, is repugnant to 
many Poles” (p. 321). Reasonable, sound 
settlement In Professor Sharp's understand- 
ing and presentation certainly Is repugnant, 
not only to many Poles but to many others, 

On pages 28-19 he writes that “unfortu- 
nately tor Poland the period of Catholic re- 
oction lasted longer than elsewhere, for into 
the 18th century“ (p. 29). In his “docu- 
mentation“ he refers the reader to the foot- 
note (No. 6) where he treats a report of 
Cardinal Bolognetto, papal nuncio at the 
court of Stefan Batory (1576-86). He re- 
voais the “peculiar ways“ by which Catholi- 
cism maintained itself in Poland. According 
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to Sharp, the King, under the influence of 
the nuncio, refused “the demand of the Eng- 
Ush merchants that they be given guaranties 
against molestation on grounds of religious 
differences, while staying in Poland.” Char- 
acteristically for Professor Sharp, in treating 
Catholicism in Poland he selects as a source 
a book being on a Catholic index for its 
anti-Catholic tendencies. Nevertheless, I 
checked the book. (Leopol Ranke, The His- 
tory of the Popes, vol. III. London: Henry 
G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 1851.) 
Professor Sharp again distorted the issue. A 
reading of the report shows that the proposed 
treaty was opposed by the Polish merchants 
on the basis of the fact that it would en- 
hance the growth of powerful English com- 
petition. The nuncio did not oppose the 
King’s guaranties against molestation of 
the English merchants for thelr Protestant- 
ism, as the author asserts, but he did op- 
pose an (indirect) recognition, or acknowl- 
edgment, of the Church of England. Fol- 
lowing the nuncio’s representation the King 
agreed not to withdraw his guaranty 
against molestation but to drop from the 
treaty any mention of religious matters in 
order to avoid the above-mentioned ac- 
knowledgment. The nuncio, moreover, 
reported that the spread of Protestantism in 
Poland (of which Professor Sharp makes a 
great point) was due partly to the fact that 
Protestant noblemen “inflicted on their vas- 
sals fines if they did not attend the Protes- 
tant churches” (Ranke s, p. 250). Professor 
Sharp omitted this. If we take into consid- 
eration that the time was 1576-86, that other 
Catholic powers at that time were taking 
much more severe measures regarding the 
nonrecognition of the Protestant churches, 
that Poland—-whether or not Professor Sharp 
likes it—has been traditionally a Catholic 
country, there was nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, which would justify the author's con- 
clusion that Catholicism in Poland main- 
tained itself “at times in peculiar ways.” 
The only peculiar factor is Professor Sharp's 
distortion. 

He makes a great point of the thesis that 
the problem of defining what Poland is and 
where it is, becomes much more compli- 
cated when approached from the “gecgra- 
pher’s point of view“ (p. 16), He implies 
that such definition is impossible and states 
that “many impartial scholars“ say so. (No 
documentation.) Since, however, he is “ob- 
jective,” he admits that there are Polish 
scholars who disagree with this idea. He 
mentions one, page 16, footnote 2, in unfa- 
vorable context. Now, there is a serious 
study written exactly on this subject by a 
prominent geographer, Waclaw Nalkowski, 
and entitled “Poland as a Geographical En- 
tity.” Professor Sharp has read it, but he 
ignores it completely when treating the so- 
called geographer's point of view (pp. 18- 
17). One hundred pages later, however (p. 
112, footnote 18), he will quote it out of con- 
text and with respect to assertions that Poles 
are “frivolous” and “disinclined for system- 
atic work.” To what extent the treatment 
of the above-mentioned work is full of bad 
Taith, his quotation included, can be seen on 
reading the main chapters of Nalkowskl's 
book (Waclaw Nalkowski, Poland as a Geo- 
graphical Entity. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1917): “Poland not a border 
zone, but an independent geographical 
unit” (Nalkowski’s, pp. 48-53) and “Polish 
history and national character as the out- 
come of geographical conditions“ (Nalkow- 
ski's, pp. 54-63). 

The present Poland can be defined more 
easily from the point of view of strategic 
geography (pp. 16-17), but Professor Sharp 
is still dissatisfied, This kind of considera- 
tion is today “greatly reduced,” he says, 
Evidently there la no hope for Poland; let the 
U. S. S. R. take care of her. One must raise 
the question of whether Professor Sharp 
could define from a geographer's point of 
view the changing frontiers of Russia, Ger- 
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many, or France (with its departments in 
northern Africa), or of Ireland, or Great 
Britain and her possessions, or the United 
State and its possessions, or of Pakistan. 
One wonders what he is talking about. 

On page 160 he quotes Karski's book (as in 
most cases without referring to the page) 
with respect to the fact that the Polish un- 
derground’s military branch was “engaged in 
limited acts of anti-German sabotage," and, 
besides this, was just “waiting in prepared- 
ness," engaged in “preparation for a single 
powerful blow in the distant future.“ I 
checked the book, otherwise not too unfa- 
miliar to me, and found again a distortion. 
The quotation as used by Professor Sharp is 
entirely out of context—used only in order 
to make an impression that the Polish un- 
derground did not do much. First, he dis- 
cards the fact that the book was an itncom- 
plete, unofficial personal story, that it did 
not include all material, particularly mili- 
tary, since Karski was just a political courier. 
Secondly, he discards the fact that the book 
was published In 1944, during the war, and 
the author was unable to present all of the 
activities of the underground. Third, he 
extracted only one part of a sentence refer- 
ring to the general theory of any under- 
ground activities and discarded the whole 
chapter which refers to the underground ac- 
tivities in Poland. The intricacy of the dis- 
tortion is that the part of a sentence was 
picked up from a chapter which, describing 
the activities of both the military and po- 
litical branches of the underground, makes 
it clear that they were engaged in far more 
than “waiting in preparedness” or “limited 
sabotage.” (See Jan Karski, Story of a Secret 
State, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944, 
chapter: The Four Branches of the Under- 
ground,” pp. 230-237.) Fourth, he conven- 
jently discards at that moment the whole of 
the extensive and documented material 
about the underground army which was pub- 
lished in London after the war. He knows 
this material, and he will quote it elsewhere, 
but only in order to prove how foolish or 
anti-Russian Poles were. 

Spenking of the Poles at the time of the 
partitions, he mentions the Russian conquest 
of Warsaw (1794) by Suvorov after Kosci- 
uszko's defeat. He notes that the “leading 
members of the nobility, distrustful of 
Kosciuszko’s radicalism, were at the time 
relieved to see the Russian liberators” (p. 
47). This is an undocumented and sweep- 
ing statement. He goes further. After the 
partitions the more settled elements were 
rather quick in adapting themselves to tho 
new conditions of captivity” (p. 48), 80 
quick, I might add, that there was no gener- 
ation, during the more than 130 years of 
Polish enslavement which did not have a 
national revolution. He goes still further: 
“while at home the gentry was sccommo- 
dating itself to the new situation the lead- 
ing magnates were transferring thelr alle- 
glance to the splendid courts of the parti- 
tioning powers and the peasantry hardly 
noticed the change” (p. 48). A statement 
of such historical importance and Implica- 
tions certainly deserves some evidence but 
Professor Sharp does not appear to think 
that any documentation Is necessary. Well, 
the statement represents a gross historical 
distortion, 

Describing the situation in Poland in the 
years 1945-46 he says that some political 
parties with a considerable following before 
the war were not permitted to function 
legally in postwar Poland, but “this seemed 
to worry neither Mikolajezyk nor his western 
protectors” (p. 310) (meaning the United 
States and Great Britain). One of the most 
important of those uncared for parties was 
the Polish National Democratic Party, It 
had traditionally a great following in Poland. 
Professor Sharp disapproves of the party. 
According to him, it “grew out of the secret 
Polish League organized abroad oy a group 
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animated by outdated romantic notions” (p, 
64). There is no documentation for this, 
When he speaks about prewar Poland, it ap- 
pears that the gentry had an extraordinary 
Position. “The ranks of the professions, the 
intelligentsia, the groups which were to pro- 
Vide the leadership of the various political 
Parties, and, in reestablished Poland, the 
Core of the army officers corps, and top eche- 
lons of the administration came from the 
gentry” (p. 84). Professor Sharp will ex- 
cuse me, but a statement that in prewar 
Poland the core of the army officers corps 
and top echelons of the administration came 
from the gentry is incorrect, although very 
much stressed in postwar Communist propa- 
Ganda. It is as true as the Communist 
Slogan that the United States is ruled by the 
Wall Street warmongers. 

Discussing Witos, a Polish statesman three 
times prime minister, and the most vener- 
ated peasant leader, he maintains that “the 
popularity of Wincenty Witos in Poland was 
bolstered by his habit of not wearing a neck- 
tie and by tales cf his propensity for using 
the shiny floors of government palaces as 
Bpitoons” (p. 84). This senseless state- 
ment speaks for itself. The Polish Peasant 
Party,” he writes, “had been traditionally 
Opposed to the aristocratic institution of 
the senate” (p. 198); this statement, in order 
to infer that Mikolajezyk was not in ac- 
cordance with his party's prewar policy when 
he opposed the liquidation of the senate by 
the Communists in the referendum of June 
30, 1946. He compares the Polish-Prussian 
alliance of 1790 with the Polish-German non- 
aggression declaration of 1934 (pp. 44-45). 
Quoting the words of Count Lucchesini, Prus- 
sian envoy to Warsaw in 1790, with regard 
to the supposed foolishness of the Poles in 
falling into the Prussian diplomatic trap, 
he states: “Much later another German dip- 
lomat, Ribbentrop, was to instruct his agents 
in almost the same words to take care that 
the true intentions of his mast Adolf Hitler 
should not be grasped by the Poles too early” 
(p. 46). Again, no documentation whatso- 
ever for his quotation of Lucchesini, nor any 
documentation for this curious analogy with 
Ribbentrop’s “instructions.” 

He delights in quoting scholars and states- 
men, who, if Poles are usually prominent in 
Polish history or, if not Poles, are well known 
for their sympathetic attitude toward Po- 
land. Quoting them, he discards, almost as 
a rule, what is representative in their activi- 
ties or works with regard to Poland and 
Quotes them in most cases in a way deroga- 
tory to Poland or to their own works. To 
understand it, it is just enough to follow 
his index (pp. 327-338) references to, for 
example, Halecki, Oscar; Lane, Arthur Bliss; 
Dyboski, Roman; Pilsudski, Joseph; Nal- 
kowski, Waclaw; Mickiewicz, Adam; Slow- 
acki, Juliusz; Konopczynski, Wladyslaw; 
Lednicki, Waclaw; Lord, Robert H.; Smogor- 
Zewski, Casimir; Buell, Raymond L.;: etc. 

In such cases as those concerning Halecki, 
Dyboski, Pilsudski, Konopezynski, Lednicki, 
Buell, he completely discards their numerous 
and yaluable works and quotes them almost 
exclusively where quotations may create an 
Unfavorable picture of Poland or the Poles, 
Quotations are not in the slightest way sig- 
nificant in the works of those writers and 
as a rule they are out of context. He states 
in his preface that he will not treat the cul- 
tural aspects of Poland and he does not. 
He quotes, however, Slowacki, Mickiewicz, 
the greatest Pollsh poets of the 19th cen- 
tury, only where Poland is called “the pea- 
Cock and parrot of nations“ (p. 150) and in 
Connection with errors of Polish foreign pol- 
icy after the First World War (p. 160). The 
Junction between Mickiewicz’s Ode to the 
Youth and Polish foreign policy after 1918 
Appears, indeed, very scholarly. 

DOCUMENTATION 


Professor Sharp's documentation through- 
Out the entire book is very unusual, indeed. 
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One would have to write an entire study 
to cover this subject alone. He likes quota- 
tions very much; they give a scholarly ap- 
pearance to the book. Most of his 326 pages 
are full of quotations and documentation. 
There are no means with which to deal with 
the entire book in this review, so I Umit 
myself to an analysis of the first 50 pages. 
In these 50 pages I have found more than 40 
quotations. The largest number of them 
refer to authors, statesmen, leaders, etc., but 
without even mentioning what books he 
quotes. What are the sources? There is no 
way in which to check on whether they are 
out of context, a factor, we have seen, of ut- 
Most importance with respect to Professor 
Sharp. More of them are derogatory in some 
way to Poland or the Poles. In the first 60 
pages this kind of quotation appears on 
pages V. 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 12, 19, 20, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
45, 46, 49, 50. 

This is not all. There are quotations with- 
out ever mentioning who or what book is 
quoted. Such quotations appear on pages 
28, 29, 32, 34, 46, 47,49. On pages 11 and 39 
he indicates what author and what book he 
quotes, but he docs not give the pages, so, 
again, there is no way in which to check. 

He gives correct documentation on pages 
4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 23, 27, 29. Here, how- 
ever, as it was shown above, he distorted 
Dallin's idea (p. 5), misrepresented the prob- 
lem of Catholicism in Poland (p. 29), and. 
in addition, quoted out of context Professor 
Halecki (p. 4). All this is just in the first 
50 pages—and there are 276 more. (Professor 
Halecki has publicly pointed out how un- 
fairly was he quoted by Professor Sharp, 
When Professor Sharp, in an interview, 
quoted in his defense another scholar— 
Mieczyslaw §_Haiman—Professor Haleckt 
showed again how he distorted Haiman. See 
the New York Times, Nov. B, 1953, Letter 
to the Editor; Nowy Swiat, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 13, 1953; Ibid., November 21, 1953.) 

What contempt Professor Sharp must have 
for American readers, when he takes it for 
granted that they are so uncritical and 
ignorant that no one would check his sources 
or know enough about a European country 
to recognize his distortions. 

COMMUNIST FEATURES 

Professor Sharp expresses his (rather re- 
strained) objections to the Communist 
regime in Poland, It is a pity, however, that 
in so many cases he presents Polish problems 
in the same way as does the Communist 
propaganda in Poland. 

The peasant parties in prewar Eastern 
Europe “were conservative if not outright 
reactionary in their outlook,” he writes; 
they “served largely the interests of the 
well-entrenched elements of the villages and 
catered to their conservatism” (p. 85). 
Speaking about the most outstanding peas- 
ant leader Witos, who until his death op- 
posed communism, Professor Sharp states 
that he was “a shrewd politician with a flare 
for intrigue and deals and with rather con- 
servative social ideas” (p. 65). (“Shrewd"'? 
“conservative’?—for whom? For the Polish 
peasants who venerate his memory in spite 
of the Communist indoctrination, or, for 
Professor Sharp? 

He implies often that the Poles are usu- 
ally anti-Russian. Sometimes in his zeal 
to prove the point he goes far indeed with 
his pecullar scholarly approach. On page 
115, footnote 20, he quotes Le Petit Parisien 
of March 16, 1919, regarding Pileudski's deep 
hatred of Russia. He took the quotation 
from Pilsudski’s CoNected Works. He has 
to state that the editors of those Collected 
Works “seem to doubt the authenticity of 
the statement reported by he French news- 
paperman.“ Still he quotes it. Why? Be- 
cause “yet there is no trace of disavowal 
of the contents of the interview.” Well, if 
the editors doubt the authenticity of the 
statement altogether, why should they bother 
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about its content? What kind of historical 
writing is this? 

His presentation of the Warsaw uprising 
(August 1, 1944—October 3, 1944) demands 
a separate study. The complexity of the 
tragic event, the subtleness of Professor 
Sharp’s omissions, his reinterpretations, his 
selection of quotations cannot be analyzed 
within the frames of the present review. 

Speaking about the arrest (July 1943) and 
the subsequent death at the hands of the 
Gestapo of the commander In chief of the 
underground army in Poland, Gencral 
Rowecki, he states that “he (Rowecki—J. K.) 
did not live to fight the Russians as was his 
desire’ (p. 172). How does he know that 
General Roweckl's desire was to fight the 
Russians? Wasn't it perhaps that his desire 
was to defend his country against anyone 
who tried to enslave it as the U. S. S. R. 
later did? Treating the Katyn massacre 
(pp. 291-293) he reproaches the Poles that 
they did not forget that they appealed in 
1943 to the International Red Cross, disap- 
proves of the evaluations of the American 
congressional committee investigating the 
murder (p. 293, footnote 18), and does not 
think at all that the maseacre was so im- 
portant to Poland since Poland has lost mil- 
Hons of citizens anyway. (Does he object 
to the investigation of the American authori- 
ties of the same kind of murders committed 
on American soldiers in Korea?) 

Speaking about the anti-Communist un- 
derground which still existed after 1945 he 
states that “in the chaos of the early post- 
war situation the underground developed, as 
all illegal movements are likely to, a lunatic 
and criminal fringe” (p. 185). This is using 
Professor Sharp's expression, a "sickening" 
statement very much stressed in Polish 
Communist propaganda, He would do bet- 
ter to make a further study of the subject, 
Certainly he was misinformed by somebody 
while in Poland in 1948. Besides, for Pro- 
fessor Sharp's information: Not all “illegal 
movements” are likely to develop “a luna- 
tic and criminal fringe“—those against 
tyranny and oppression very often lead to 
freedom through selfless and patriotic sac- 
rifices, He never heard of any? 

He at times forgets himself and uses some 
famillar Soviet phraseology for his own. Dis- 
cussing European affairs after World War I 
he speaks about the Interallied bodies which 
had to do with disputes between the quar- 
relsome offspring of Versailles (p. 270). 
“Offspring of Versallles“—we have heard this 
colorful expression. Molotov used it in 1939 
in order to justify the Nazi-Soviet partition 
of Poland. Professor Sharp must like the 
expression, since he gives it as his own, 
although applying {t to a completely differ- 
ent situation, 

He has sympathy for those Poles who in 
the past were willing to accept Russian dom- 
ination. Alexander Wielopolski, a Russian 
collaborationist of the 1860's, most unpopu- 
lar in Poland (and today hailed by Com- 
mumist propaganda as a victim of Polish 
stupidity and as a great statesman) was, 
according to the Professor, “a well-inten- 
tioned and misunderstood collaborationist 
who believed in gradual reforms and in a 
Russian rather than a Western orientation of 
Polish policies” (p. 59). Misunderstood“ — 
a poor “misunderstood” Russian “collabora- 
tionist.” 

“The elections (in Poland, January 19, 
1947) were not exactly free and unfettered” 
(p. 200). What a delicacy of understate- 
ment. Bogdan Raditsa, a militant antl- 
Communist, is identified only as a “frus- 
trated political exile" (p. 321). Cheka was 
just a “forerunner of the GPU” (p. 63)—not 
of the presently operating MVD, but only of 
the no more existent GPU, What a delicacy, 

The Soviet arrest of the 15 Polish under- 
ground leaders in 1945 and later their show 
trial in Moscow and conviction was some- 
thing of an answer to the arrest by the 
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Poles of Russian negotiators at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century (p. 33, footnote 7). 
Professor Sharp ts really historically minded. 
Even Soviet propaganda never had the no- 
tion of making this junction, Speaking on 
pages 84-87 in an abusive way about Witos, 
he snealts in the statement “in spite of his 
great popularity with the peasant masses 
due more to political skill than to advocacy 
of their interests, Witos never approached 
the 75 percent support immodestly claimed 
by his successor to the leadership of 
the Peasant Party, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk"” 
(p. 86). With this statement again comes 
to the fore Professor Sharp’s objective and 
scholorly approach, He speaks of Witos be- 
fore the war, then makes a junction with 
Mikolajezyk’s immodest. claim, however, 
without menticning that that claim was 
made in 1946, after the war, when his party 
was the oniy non-Communist or non-Com- 
munist controlled party to take part in the 
elections in Poland. In 1946, however, 
Mikolajezyk’s party had the support not only 
of the peasants but of all the non-Commu- 
nist Poles. On this account Mikolajezyk 
made his immodest claim. In those cir- 
cumstances his claim was indeed excessively 
modest. Cortain at that time the Commu- 
nists did not represent 25 percent of the 
entire population. Professor Sharp does not 
explain all this in connection with his 
Sweeping statement. He just distorts. 

It appears from the book that the Poles 
usually lixe to invade Russia, In 1920, even 
the Department of State had to warn the 
Poles “not to drive too far into Russia“ (p. 
34). ‘The author refers the reader for docu- 
mentation (footnote 8) to page 274. But on 
page 274 there is a long quotation without a 
documentation. Between the two world 
Wars Poland had an alliance with Rumania 
“directed against Russia“ (p. 127). Actual- 
ly it was a defensive alliance concluded ex- 
clusively for the eventuality of an armed and 
unprovoked Soviet aggression against either 
of the two countries. Professor Sharp does 
not explain this; for him the alliance was 
just “directed against Russia.” There was a 
Polish revolt in 1846 against Austria. Pro- 
fessor Sharp implies that the insurgents 
were Communists. Metternich said so (p. 
58). Metternich was the head of the goy- 
ernment against which the revolt was being 
waged. An excellent source. (Of course, no 
documentation.) Karl Marx indirectly con- 
firmed Metternichs evaluation. How? In 
the Communist Manifesto of 1848, he stated 
that the Communists supported those who 
revolted against the Austrian Government, 
The fact that Karl Marx expressed the Com- 
munist support for those who revolted 
against Austria in 1846 does not necessarily 
make Communists of the insurgents and 
does not at all confirm even indirectly Met- 
ternich's evaluation. Analyzing the posi- 
tion of Poland in 1939, he quotes a former 
Polish Foreign Minister Skrzynski (I think 
from his writing in the early twenties, and 
without any precise documentation, as 
usual). He defines the international situa- 
tion before World War II as “Hitler's Ger- 
many on the march, the West paralyzed into 
inaction, and the Soviet Union determined, 
as Stalin said, not to pull anyone’s chestnuts 
out of the fire but to make the best out of the 
conflagration” (p. 69). Well, to explain So- 
viet policy in 1939 as defined by Stalin is a 
little too liberal. Doesn't he see anything 
more In the Soviet position of 1939? Didn't 
he read any sources pointing out that actu- 
ally the U. S. S. R. enabled and precipitated 
the war (notwithstanding Hitler's imperial- 
ism) in agreement with the Soviet theory of 
inciting the capitalist and fascist countries 
to fight each other? 

DENOUNCES THE AMERICANS TO THE POLES 


Professor Sharp tries hard to make Ameril- 
cans disinterested in Poland's independence. 
He also does everything to undermine the 
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confidence of the Poles in America, to de- 
stroy a traditional Polish-American friend- 
ship. “For more than a century the United 
States by reason of its international position 
was unable to offer Poland more than pray- 
ers and good wishes“ (p. 257). Poland may 
dGerivatively profit or suffer from American 
policies. Poland may yet be free again as 
we (he apparently identifies himself with 
America—J, E.) chose to understand the 
term, but by no means necessarily so“ (p. 
326). “Wison’s statement on Poland re- 
peated later with more emphasis in the 
thirteenth of his Fourteen Points cicarly 
constitutes a departure from the established 
tradition of nonintervention in areas of no 
immediate concern to the United States” 
(p. 265). He goes further: Wilson's state- 
ment “statesmen everywhere agreed that 
there should be a united, independent, au- 
tonomous Poland.“ meets with his sharp 
disapproval, “Historians are now agreed 
that never was a factually more incorrect 
statement made” (pp. 263-2464). Historians? 
What kind of historians? Is he sure that 
“historians agree“ that “never more incor- 
rect statement” was made? He does not 
elaborate. He does not document, The 
reader must take his word for it, 

Americans were happy about Poland's 
bloody and unsuccessful uprising in 1863, be- 
cause they could have exploited it for their 
own purpose (pp. 261-2€2; no precise docu- 
mentation). American diplomatic efforts 
to ease the Communist terror in Poland and 
to save as many Polish patriots es possible 
in the years 1945-47 were not only valueless 
to the Poles but they might even be danger- 
ous to Americans in certain circumstances 
(p. 311). He notes that the American Am- 
bassador to Poland had a completely differ- 
ent opinion and approach, but, so what? 
He, Professor Sharp, knows better. 

There is a visible increase of confidence 
in the American leadership and policies in 
Polish-American circles. Professor Sharp 
Plays this down: “Our allies should be re- 
lieved to know that there is no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Dulles always believes what 
he says.” he quotes approvingly Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.'s comment made during the 
presidential campalgn in 1952 (p. 320). Mil- 
Hons of people behind the Iron Curtain as 
well as millions of Americans of East Euro- 
pean descent look with hope and confidence 
to the present American foreign policy. 
Professor Sharp disapproves of it: There is no 
difference in American policy between the 
past and present administration toward the 
U. S. S. R. and Eastern Europe. He cannot 
escape notice that both Truman's and Eisen- 
hower's administrations made it known that 
“one of the preconditions for a ‘reasonable 
settiement’ (with the U. S. S. R.—J. K.) 
would be the withdrawal of Soviet Union 
from Eastern Europe” (p. 322). But this does 
not stop Professor Sharp from undermining 
the confidence in America. “Some commen- 
tators" say that “such statements” are 
“merely the kind of uplifting affirmation of 
noble intentions which Americans in high 
office believe they had to make“ (p. 322). 
Who are those “some commentators?”—he 
does not say. A fact important enough since 
there are many great commentators and 
some not so great, many serious and some 
not so, many decent and some who follow 
the fellow-traveler's trail, He does not like 
statements of either Truman's or Elsenhow- 
er's administration concerning the with- 
drawal of the Soviet Union from Eastern 
Europe, since they are not “an indication 
of a precise course of action” (p. 322). Why 
should they be? To give the U. S. S. R. 
again chances for counteraction? To be in- 
definitely on a defensive? What is wrong 
with not giving “an indication of a precise 
course of action“ —ilet the U. S. S. R. wonder 
for a change what America is going to do. 


April 14 


The name of Arthur Biss Lane, the Amerl- 
can Ambassador to post-war Warsaw. is well 
known among the Poles and his help end 
activities Whlle in Warsaw were deeply ap- 
precilated in non-Communist circles, Pro- 
fessor Sharp docs not like this: Arthur Eliss 
Lane in his démarches from Warsaw to 
Washington was first of all interested in 
currency exchanzes for the Embasy staff (p. 
307, foctnote 28). Wien the same Bliss 
Lane, calling for “repudiation of Yalta" 
stated that such a repudiation would mean 
that America “reverted to the principles of 
international morality” Professor Sharp is 
critical: “How is this going to help Poland?” 
He asks (p. 317). Doesn't he really know? 
If not, this is only because he anparently 
does not see any necessity nor possibility 
for an Inclusion of the concept of morality in 
international relations, and this throughout 
the entire book. 

Speaking about the present American- 
Polish relations, he states that minor irrita- 
tions and profuse name calling exhaust at 
present the tenor of official attitudes between 
the two countries. The Voice of America 
considered its mission to be to drive a wedge 
between the Polish people and their govern- 
ment, or between that government and the 
Soviet Union although with Htt!e regard for 
the Inconsistencies resulting from such an 
approach“ (p. 312). It'a a pity that Pro- 
fessor Sharp does not sce anything more 
than “minor irritations and profuse name 
calling” in the present-day relationship be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
dominated Poland. His reasons for dislik- 
ing the Voice of America are curious indeed. 
What does he want the Voice to do? To 
foster friendship and understanding between 
the Polish people and Soviet agents Imposed 
upon them, or between those agents and their 
masters in the Kremlin? 


DENOUNCES THE POLES TO THE AMERICANS 


Throughout the entire book there is a con- 
tinuous effort to prove that the Poles do not 
deserve American sympathy and that an 
independent Poland is none of America's 
business, He begins his argument with 
ignorance. After all, throughout 140 years 
of American Independence, no state existed 
bearing the name of Poland” (p. 9). By 
140 years he means 1776-1918. He ls wrong. 
Poland disappeared in 1795. According to 
him, it is doubtful that Poles cared for inde- 
pendence in the past. In the 18th century 
it seems that they did not. After the last 
partition (1785) “the gentry was accommo- 
dating itself to the new situation, the leading 
magnates were transferring their allegiance 
to the splendid courts of the partitioning 
powers, and the peasants hardly noticed the 
change” (p. 48). (No documentation for 
this.) Speaking of the 17th century Polish- 
Swedish wars and describing Polish efforts 
to liberate Poland from Swedish occupation, 
he maintains that “Poles somehow rallied 
for the defense of their country.“ However, 
he notes that it was not because of their 
patriotism. Poles were “apparently moved 
more by Catholic zeal against Swedish here- 
tics than by patriotism.” (P. 37; no docu- 
mentation of ccurse, no source for this 
strange statement.) This Catholic zeal was 
not deep in any case. It is true that the 
Reformation in the 16th century did not 
take root among the population. But why 
did it occur? According to Professor Sharp. 
it was at Ienst partly because of the fact that 
“the peasantry lived in a state of dumb sub- 
jection to the landlord” (p. 29). And why 
did the Reformation not take root among 
the landlords? Because “the gentry had 
seized upon the Reformation as an instru- 
ment of asserting its class position” (p. 29). 
These reasons and others were responsible 
for the fact that Poland remained Catholic. 
All this, new as it is, undocumented. Until 
now we usually thought that the Poles are sO 
predominantly Catholic because they believe 
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in Catholle dogmas and the Catholic Church. 
Eut Professur Sharp knows better and an 
Uninformed reader will just have to take his 
Word for it. 

Historically, Poles as allies are no good. 
Tho French Ambassador to the Russian 
Court recommended to Louls XV an alliance 
vith Ruesia and “specifically recommended 
thut Poland be dropped without hesitation” 
(D. 40). “Weak allles are a nuisance” quotes 
Fratersc Sharp warningly, with no precise 
ladication of whatsource he quotes. 

Poles zue, however, shrewd, particularly 
Americans of Polish descent seem to be. 
They know how to use American public 
°pinion, For instance, during World War I 
they put “the main emphasis * * on the 
Frobdjem of relief, no doubt played up in the 
expectation that propaganda based on the 
*ufferings of the Poles in war-devastated 
areng would help to increase the sympathies 
for their political aspirations’ (p. 263). 

The Polish representative at Versailles, 
Dmowski, “had little respect for Wilson's 
doctrinaire liberalism" (p. 266). “(Pilsud- 
tkis) Lieutenants * in the thirties 
more than once voiced their lack of respect 
for rotten American democracy’ (pp. 279- 
280). Who? When? (No documentation.) 
When Paderewski wrote in 1920 a letter to 
President Wilson on behalf of Poland he 
Was “used by the Poles to endorse appeals 
Pertaining to Poland’s interests” (p. 268). 
“Used by the Poles.” What does he imply? 
Paderewski was a Polish statesman, patriot, 
and a friend of Wilson. On page 322 he de- 
ounces present Polish political emigration: 

Americans may be surprised to find that 
among various shades of Polish political 
Opinion there is represented also a ‘neutral- 
lst’ tendency." (No documentation what- 
Boever.) Who? Where? Are those who pro- 
fess “neutralism” so numerous or politically 
important enough to be mentioned? Evi- 
Gently, none of the Pollsh exiled political 
groups serves any purpose. The Polish 
£overnment-in-exile “continues to lead a 
thadow-existence in a totally unrealistic 
setting“ (p. 322). Not a word that this gov- 
ernment is still reconized by some countries, 
admittedly at least in principle by a very 
Great part of the emigres and by the Vati- 
Can—an extremely important factor for a 
deeply Catholic Polish nation. 

Poles seem to be insatiable. It seems that 
Nothing will satisfy them, for example, the 
efforts of President Roosevelt at Yalta, “The 
decisions of American Presidents could never 
®atisfy all expectations of ail Poles,” Pro- 
Tessor Sharp remarks philosophically on page 
12. Well? Does he knew of any decisions 
Of any American President which would 
Satisfy all expectations of aun Americans? 
On the other hand, could he point out any 
Poles not Communists or not under Com- 
munist control who were or who are satisfied 
With the Yalta decisions concerning Poland? 

The cliche of Poland without a Nazi Quis- 
Ung during World War II seems to him un- 
Justified. Probably the Nazis did not want 
at all a Polish Quisling (p. 159). As far as 

coliaborationism with the Nazis on a very 
low level and for ugly motives” was con- 
Cerned—Professor Sharp knows—it was “as 
widespread in Poland as elsewhere in occu- 
Pied Europe” (p. 160). His documentation? 
One is directed to look for footnote 5. There 
One finds a quotation from George F. Ken- 
man's American Diplomacy, 1900-39, 

Americans of Polish descent are proud of 
the fact that prominent Poles have served 
this country well in the past and have gained 

è recognition of American public opinion. 
They consider it an additional bond, tying 
them to. their great American motherland. 
They speak of Jt to thelr children as an ex- 
ample to follow. They also like to think 
that America will maintain the tradition, 
Wl help and be friendly to the country of 
their forefathers. All this seems normal 
and one would suppose that there is no rea- 
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son to destroy this kind of feeling. But not 
so with Professor . Koscluszko (his 
statue stands in Lafayette Square across the 
street from the White House) was no eitruist 
fighting for American independence. He 
“was involved in long proceedings arising 
from his claim to a considerable sum long 
overdue for his military services” (p. 10); 
before this he was “actually a penniless cap- 
tain of engineers with a good education ac- 
quired in French military schools for which 
there was no use in the armed forces of the 
crumbling Polish fatherland. An unhappy 
love affair clinched his determination to leave 
Poland“; there was never any warmth bé- 
tween Washington and him (p. 256). 

General Pulaski's name is cherished by 
Americans of Polish descent, and his monu- 
ments can be found in many American cities. 
Professor Sharp considers it his duty to show 
us a different Pulaski, a sort of an interna- 
tional adventurer. His action at Savannah, 
which led to his death, was just “spectacular, 
but militarily unwise” (p. 258). He was seif- 
centered and conceited (pp. 257-258), also a 
little crazy for a while he hesitated between 
suicide and engaging in commerce—a fate 
worse than death for a Pollsh nobleman” (p. 
257), adds Professor Sharp penetratingly. 
Before Pulaski came to America the French 
police were eager to see him out of France 
(p, 258). He believed that “enthusiasm for 
liberty is not the predcminant virtue in 
America” and questioned American military 
talents.” Lafayette “is supposed“ to have 
said that he was "a general with the brains 
of a lieutenant“ (p. 258). Longfellow in 
1825 wrote a poem of homage to Pulaski'’s 
memory. No—according to Professor 
Sharp—Longfellow knew r.o better. An un- 
known poet described Pulask! as a devilish 
figure (p. 259). No eyidence or explanation 
why an unknown poet's words had greater 
value than Longfellow's. Again, the author 
gives quotations without informing us of 
whom he is quoting, a fact so important In 
his case, because he has such a predilection 
for taking words out of context. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIPOLISH STATEMENTS 


The book is a sort of encyclopedia of state- 
ments derogatory to Poland and Poles. One 
has an impression that whoever said any- 
thing derogatory about Poland has been 
quoted in this book. Most ot these state- 
ments are undocumented. Many are evi- 
dently out of context. As a rule he discards 
and does not quote any favorable statements 
about Poland. 

Poland is a “nation of idiots.” This state- 
ment supposedly repeatediy made by Pilsud- 
ski appears on the first page of the preface. 
No documentation is offered, so I could not 
check on the context and the circumstances 
in which the statement had been made, 
as well as on the fact if it was made repeat- 
edly. However, in view of Pilsudski's role 
in Polish history I think that it will be ac- 
cepted as only an understatement if I sug- 
gest that the quotation is out of context. 
Poland is the “peacock and parrot of nations” 
(p. 150); this out-of-context quotation from 
the greatest Pollsh poet who wrote about 
Poland in the most exalted way. “As a good 
European (he) detested the Poles,” Talley- 
rand supposedly said. (Pace 4; no docu- 
mentation.) Briand calied Poland “le rheu- 
matisme de l'Europe” (p. 4; no documenta- 
tion). Clemenceau “had little love for the 
Poles" (p. 315; no documentation). Na- 
poleon spoke “with levity” about the Poles, 
called them “trivial people" and “a state 
difficult to shape to any useful purpose” (p. 
50), No page of the quoted work is given, 
zo the quotations cannot be checked. 

The Prussian representative in Warsaw, 
Hoym, reported to his King that “many 
members of the (Polish) nobility actually 
enjoyed that the end of the Polish state had 
relieved them of the burden of contributing 
to the cost of the elections, Sejm mectings, 
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and sessions of the tribunals (although he 
added the ladies regretted the passing of 
the splendid social occasions connected with 
the function of the state). The Poles, Hoym 
concluded, were “ein frivoles Volk“ not dim- 
cult to manage if one catered to some of their 


vanities and sensitivities (p. 46). (Hoym 
represented a partitioning power. Besides 
no documentation is supplied.) Polish ex- 


les, after the unsuccessful revolution against 
Russia in 1830-31, were, according to Hein- 
rich Heine, “ridiculous ‘Krapulinskis and 
Waschlapskis’" (p. 56; no documentation). 
The author notes that Trotsky spoke of Pil- 
sudski as “a third-rate Bonaparte“ (p. 120). 
(No documentation—bezides the Polish army 
under Pilsudski defeated the Bolsheviks led 
by Trotsky in 1920.) Churchill is quoted 
while describing Poland as “a beast of prey“ 
and the Poles as “glorious in revolt and ruin; 
squalid and shameful in triumph“ (p. 127). 
{Churchill said this indeed after Yalta to 
justify his not so glorious policy toward a 
faithful ally. Professor Sharp, of course, 
would not quote what Churchill said about 
Poles during the first part of the war at the 
time England needed them badly.) “As a 
matter of fact, the interwar history of East- 
ern Europe shows that a considerable portion 
of demagogs, turncoats, and corrupt poli- 
ticians, came from the ranks of the peasant 
parties. This was certainly true of Poland 
and, in a way, still is“ (pp. 84-85). No evi- 
dence, no names, nor circumstances to prove 
this sweeping statement. 


“Neither the Pilsudski regime nor the Com- 


munists have found it dificult to neutralize 
a number of authentic peasant politicians” 
(p. 85). The junction between the Pilsudski 
regime and the Communists (after 1945) is 
Professor Sharp’s own licentia poetica, but 
let it be. However, to speak of authentic 
peasant politicians as neutralized by the 
Communist regime in Poland after their 
heroic struggle from 1945 on, a struggle still 
continuing today, and after their sacrifices, 
is indeed revolting, Civic morality was never 
very high m Poland (p. 224). Engaging in 
commerce was a “fate worse than death for 
& Polish nobleman” (p. 257). 

Poles are politically foolish; most of the 
time they are wrong. They were wrong in 
the 10th century, and later, in pushing to the 
east (p. 19). “The Polish-Lithuanian King- 
dom of the Jagellonians indeed had great 
potentialities, but these potentialities were 
not always wisely used“ (p. 27). When they 
really were wisely used, of course, he will not 
say. During the time of trouble in Russia 
“great possibilities were opened for Poland. 
but were wasted," the gentry had no political 
vision, and the King was unduly preoccupied 
with Catholicism, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was narrow minded and selfish (p. 
32). 

King Jan Sobiesk! was a fool"; Nicholas 
I, Tsar of Russia, sald so (p. 38). The Pol- 
ish gentry in the 18th century were under 
“the intellectual bondage of the Jesuit mo- 
nopoly in education and this had caused the 
nation to lapse into an unwholesome kind 
of trust in providence and devotionalism that 
had in it little of enlightenment, and apathy, 
in regard even to yital problems of national 
survival.” (P. 41; quoting W. J. Rose, with- 
out more precise documentation.) “Napo- 
leon’s memory was also dear to the Poles 
because he had offered to their ancestors 
opportunities to die gloriously even if on 
distant battlefields—from Lombardy to Spain 
and San Domingo and for causes that were 
not theirs” (p. 129-130). (What a crude and 
superficial misrepresentation of the Napo- 
leonie legend in Poland.) 

The Polish uprisings in the 19th century 
had little sense, the uprisings of 1830-31 
did not bring about the emancipation of 
the peasants (pp. 53-54)—1it was merely the 
nobility’s affair, Professor Sharp knows that 
the revolt of 1846 did bring about the emane 
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cipation of the peasants and that the gen- 
try adhered to it. However, he still scorns 
the Poles; the gentry adhered to it according 
to his unsupported opinion, “possibly to neu- 
tralize the social aims of the uprising” 
(p. 58). 

Speaking of the inhuman Nazi extermina- 
tion of the Jews in Poland, he states “there 
were individual cases of active assistance to 
hunted Jews, but to many Poles, offering 
shelter to a candidate for extermination, 
became a source of extortion’s income” (p. 
224). What is his source? How did around 
100,000 Jews survive, if not because helped 
by Poles? On what basis does he use the 
qualifications “individual cases” and “many 
Poles"? He does not explain. “Hitler of- 
fered the Poles a more radical solution for 
the problem than they had ever dreamed 
of; complete annihilation in the gas cham- 
bers, of millions of Polish Jews“ (p. 92). 
This is to imply how anti-Semitic Poles 
were, 

The above-mentioned excerpts by far do 
not close the list of Professor Sharp's abuses. 
Only lack of space prevents me from con- 
tinuing. 

This is only a small part of this writer's 
study of Professor Sharp's book. For tech- 
nical reasons it is impossible, at least for 
the time being, to expand it further in a 
publishable form. 

Let it be finished exactly where the author 
finishes his book. In the last sentence, page 
326, he expresses a fear that “Polish attach- 
ment to the West, lavishly drawn upon for 
centuries will become completely exhausted.” 
This will supposedly happen if his wise ad- 
vices for America are not followed. 

Let not Professor Sharp worry too much. 
Having read what the Polish, as well as the 
Polish-American, press wrote about his book; 
having heard or having read the opinions 
about it of many of those whom he quoted, 
it seems rather certain that Poles know what 
to think about the West; they know what to 
think about the United States; and they also 
know what to think about Professor Sharp 
himself. And, last but not least, definitely 
most of them know what to think about this 
literary curiosity which he pleases to call 
(symbolically?) “Poland, White Eagle on a 
Red Field.” 


The President and the Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Hugh G. Grant, of Augusta, Ga., 
relative to President Eisenhower's at- 
tending the conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. This letter appeared on the 
editorial page of the Augusta Chronicle 
on March 18. Mr. Grant is a former 
member of the State Department and 
United States Minister to Albania and 
Thailand. The letter follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PRESIDENT AND THE RACES 
EDITOR, THE CHRONICLE: 

Iam not in the habit of writing letters to 
the editor (thls Is the first time that I have 
addressed a letter to you) since I appreciate 
the fact that your space is limited and there 
are many private citizens whose views on 
public matters deserve publication. There 
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was an important event in Washington last 
week, however, that, in my Judgment, should 
be brought to the attention of the people of 
this area and, in fact, to all the people of the 
South. I saw no reference to it in the 
Chronicle. The event was a conference of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in which President 
Eisenhower actively participated. 

The news report of this affair was given a 
big play on the front page of the New York 
Times of March 11 and, I assume, was aiso 
carried in all of the big metropolitan news- 
papers of the North and East where the 
Negroes in many instances have heavy bloc 
voting strength, in some cases holding the 
balance of political power. The Times story 
featured a picture of President Eisenhower 
standing and singing the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, together with Walter White, executive 
secretary, and Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chair- 
man of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The confer- 
ence, according to the Times, was held in 
conjunction with a 10-year “Fight for Free- 
dom,” inaugurated by the association a year 
ago to “eliminate remaining racial barriers 
by 1963, the 100th anniversary of Lincoln's 
Emancipation Proclamation freeing the 
slaves.” 


Many speakers at the conference, the Times. 


reported, referred to the Supreme Court de- 
cision on school segregation as possibly an 


exrtemely significant milestone toward the- 


goal. Walter White, long-time executive sec- 
retary of the Negro association, said his or- 
ganization, which brought the 5 school segre- 
gation test cases now awaiting Supreme 
Court decision, hoped to add “5 more vic- 
tories to the 53 already tallied In the Supreme 
Court.” 

The most significant feature of this Wash- 
ington conference of Negroes representing 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People was the presence of 
the President of the United States and his 
remarks to the assembly. Mr. Eisenhower 
was quoted in the New York Times as pledg- 
ing that he would do his utmost to bring 
about racial equality wherever Federal au- 
thority extended. He said he believed in 
President Lincoln's statement that this Na- 
tion was dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal and with the writ- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence that 
all men were endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights. 

The President was quoted further by the 
Times as saying that there are vociferous 
minorities that do not hold to the concepts 
set forth by the Founding Fathers, but by 
and large the mass of Americans want to be 
decent, good, and just, and don't want to 
make a difference based on inconsequential 
facts of color or race.” 

Now, in my opinion, it behooves all white 
Americans, particularly those of us here In 
the South, to weigh the full implications of 
Mr. Elsenhower's remarks, especially the last 
statement quoted above. If I understand the 
English language, the President of the United 
States has described those Americans who do 
not agree with his views on the subject of 
race as not being decent, good, and just citi- 
zens. I personally resent such an implica- 
tion and I believe I express the views of 
millions ef good, patriotic American citizens, 
many of whom voted for Mr. Eisenhower for 
President In 1952, 

I respectfully suggest to President Eisen- 
hower that he read up a bit on the history 
of the times of the Founding Fathers who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence solely 
as an instrument of revolution against the 
British tyranny and for the establishment of 
a society of white citizens, the Negro slaves 
not being considered as such. I would also 
Suggest that the President read up on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln, who declared that 
his “paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union—and it is not either to save 
or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
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without freeing any slave, I would do it: and 
if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. What I 
do about slavery and the colored race I do 
because I belleve it helps to save the Union.” 
And in one of the great debates with Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas, Lincoln said, “There is 
a physical difference between the white and 
black races which I believe will forever for- 
bid the two races living together on terms of 
social equality, and inasmuch as they cannot 
so live, while they do remain together there 
must be the position of superior and inferior, 
and I as much as any other man am in fayor 
of having the superior position assigned to 
the white race.” (Quotations from Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by Benjamin P. Thomas, execu- 
tive secretary of the Abrahama Lincoln As- 
sociation, Springfield, III.) 

As for the so-called vociferous minorities 
that do not hold to the concepts set by the 
Founding Fathers, according to Mr. Eisen- 
hower, I respectfully point out that the most 
vociferous minority group in this Nation to- 
day is the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, in whose con- 
ference the President participated last week. 

HUGH G. Grant, 

AUGUSTA, GA., March 15, 1954. 


Justice to Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
present wage ceiling in the Social Secu- 
rity Act operates as an economic hard- 
ship on tens of thousands of elderly peo- 
ple, but it involves, in my judgment an 
even greater moral injustice. When the 
Government of the United States tells 
people they cannot work, and that they 
will be penalized through loss of social 
security benefits if they do, it is betray- 
ing one of the funamental principles 
which has made this country great. It is 
abandoning our tradition of encourag- 
ing and rewarding enterprise and self- 
reliance, for the debilitating and deadly 
notion that we should all becomes wards 
of the state. 

Mr. Speaker, people all over this coun- 
try are looking to this Congress to get our 
social-security program back on an even 
keel, so that it is in conformity with and 
not counter to eur great traditions. One 
way we can do this is by abolishing the 
wage ceiling in the act, if not at age 65, 
then certainly at age 70. 

I include in the Record today a letter 
from a correspondent in Staunton, Va. 
He is a professional man. He is entitled 
to maximum benefits under the social- 
security law—but only if he lives in 
idleness. 

But, as he rightly says, our country 
and our people have not developed in 
idleness. s 

His letter follows: 

STAUNTON, Va., March 25, 1954. 
Harortp C. Osrertac, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Ostertac: May I wish you the 
best of success in securing passage of your 
bill, described in an Associated Press story 
in the Herald Tribune for March 23? 
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Retired since last September, I am en- 
titled to $85 per month, but only if I live 

idleness. However, our people have not 
developed in idleness, nor the country 
either. Iam now using my energy and train- 
ing and shall have to give up the social- 
Security benefits, with some feeling of in- 
Justice, unless your bill is successful. 

Sincerely yours, 
J Herrman Work, 
— Forest Consultant, 


Tariff Tussle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I ask that the article 
by William Henry Chamberlin which 
appeared in the April 7, 1954, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

This article, I believe, presents a 
Strong and coherent argument for the 
necessity of American leadership in the 
direction of freer trade. I heartily en- 
dorse Mr. Chamberlin’s views on this 
subject. 

The article follows: 

Tarr Tuss.e—Many or THE ARGUMENTS 
ron HIGH DUTIES ARE OUTDATED, BUT THE 
PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS WILL RENEW THEM 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

President Eisenhower's recent message to 

ngress, recommending moderate and grad- 

Ual tariff reductions, seems likely to rekindle 

One of the oldest and most persistent argu- 

ments in American history. As early as 

1832 the agricultural State of South Caro- 

lina, a stronghold of States rights sentiment, 

Proposed to nullify the application of a tariff 

Which had been passed by Congress. 

Tariff protection probably ranks third in 
importance, after secession and slavery, as 
& cause of the Civil War. The agricultural 
South looked on the tariff as a burden um- 
Posed on it for the benefit of the more in- 
dustrial North. After the Civil War the 
Republicans favored protectionist tariffs, 
While the Democrats advocated tariffs for 
Tevenue only; and this issue figured promi- 
hently in many Presidential elections. 

The dispute has gone on up to the pres- 
ent time. But the economic setting changed 
to the disadvantage of the protectionist 
Case, after World War I. For one of the 
Dig economic consequences of this conflict 
Was the transformation of America from a 
debtor into a creditor country in its rela- 
tions with the outside world. And if a 
Creditor country refuses to allow its debtors 
to pay in goods it runs a strong risk of not 
being paid at all. 

AN INEVITABLE DEFAULT 


The default of the European Allied coun- 
tries on their war debts, much resented in 
the United States at the time, was probably 
Unayoldable economically, just like the col- 
lapse of the scheme of German reparations 
Payments. During the 1029-33 depression, 
when there was a sharp decline of purchas- 
ing power all around and every country 
thought in terms of direct protection of its 
Own industries, it was impossible for Ger- 
many to export enough goods to meet repa- 
Tations payments, and it was equally im- 
Povsible for Great Britain and France to 
earn enough dollars to meet thelr war- debt 
Obligations, 
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And one result of World War IY was that 
American industrial capacity swelled, W ‘le 
that of most European countries was ad- 
versely affected by spoliation, bombing, and 
blockade, 

So it is not surprising that in the years 
immediately after the end of the war the 
demand for American goods was out of all 
proportion to the ability of European and 
other foreign countries to supply goods for 
the American market. The “dollar gap“ 
which opened up was narrowed by huge and 
unprecedented American subsidies to for- 
eign countries, running into tens of billions 
of dollars in the form of loans, grants, con- 
tributions to UNRRA, and, largest item of 
all, aid through the Marshall plan. 

Now this period of vast largess in the eco- 
nomic feld has ended, Economic subsidies 
have not entirely ceased, But they have 
been cut down to a point where they are a 
negligible factor in making possible foreign 
purchases of American goods. A much larger 
source of dollar earnings—outside exports 
and earnings from shipping, tourist spend- 
ing, and the like—is the system of offshore 
purchases of arms, manufactured in Europe, 
for the NATO defense program, 

However, this is regarded as a transitional 
and temporary arrangement. The Presi- 
dent's recommendations to Congress, which 
follow closely the lines laid down by the 
Randall Commission, are based on the as- 
sumption that our economic relations with 
the outside world will be mainly limited to 
normal trade and investment, 

THE PENALTY OF HIGH TARIFFS 


There was a time when the high-tariff-low- 
tariff argument could be represented as an 
issue between protecting American Industry 
and employment on the one hand and, on the 
other, sparing the consumer the higher prices 
which are the natural result of tariff protec- 
tion for the producer. That time has long 
passed. Now it is arguable that a policy of 
high-tariff protection would destroy more 
jobs and livelihoods than it would preserve. 
As the President noted, over 4 million Amer- 
ican workers depend for their employment 
on international trade. And in recent years 
one-third of our wheat, 40 percent of our 
cotton and rice, one-fourth of our tobacco 
and soybeans have been exported. 

To the extent we restrict imports we shut 
ourselves out of export markets. There are 
no huge stocks of gold or other means by 
which foreign countries, on balance, can 
buy more, in goods and services, from us 
than they are able to sell to us, in goods and 
services, Inyestment of American funds 
abroad may bridge the dollar gap temporarily, 
but only temporarily, for the payment of 
interest or dividends and the ultimate re- 
payment of the principal require dollar earn- 
ings. 

There are several reasons why a high level 
of international trade is preferable to a low 
level, When trade flows freely, with a mini- 
mum of harassment either from tariffs or 
from quotas and rigged currencies, the effi- 
cient producer on both sides of the Atlantic 
is rewarded and the consumer, American and 
foreign, gets a better brenk in terms of price 
and quality, And a further moderate re- 
laxation of American tariff barriers and a 
simplification and acceleration of customs 
procedures (a familiar grievance of foreign 
exporters) will take the wind out of the salis 
of the Soviet trade offensive. So far this has 
been a matter of talking big about small 
trade. But the lure of Soviet trade is 
stronger if the American market is unreason- 
ably difficult of access, 

RESTRICTIONS REMAIN 

President Elsenhower's suggestions are 
very moderate and seem to be expressed in 
terms of what he hopes to get through Con- 
gress rather than of what might be economi- 
cally justifiable. The“ point“ and es- 
cape” clauses of tariif legislation, which 
sometimes may be invoked to choke off a 
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line of foreign imports just when it is be- 
coming profitable, are kept. The proposal to 
do away with the discriminatory Buy Amer- 
ican” legislation is qualified by reservations 
on requirements of national security, prob- 
lems of small business and of areas where 
there is persistent and substantial unem- 
ployment. 

Obviously America alone cannot keep up 
a high level of international trade. Foreign 
countries have much to contribute in the 
way of restoring currency convertibility and 
eliminating cartels, quota systems and other 
devices. But as the world's richest and 
strongest industrial power America can do 
much to give a lead in the direction of freer 
trade, 


The Economic and Industrial Situation 
in the Borough of Warrior Run, Luzerne 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following resolution adopted by the 
Borough Council of the Borough of War- 
rior Run in my district of Luzerne 
County, Pa., which was sent to me by Mr. 
Stanley Nadwodny, the chairman of the 
Warrior Run townhall organization: 

Whereas numerous petitioners residing in 
the borough of Warrior Run, Luzerne County, 
Pu., have come before the council of the 
borough of Warrior Run regarding the eco- 
nomic and industrial situation as it now 
exists in the borough of Warrlor Run and 
adjacent territories; and 

Whereas the recent closing of Truesdale 
colliery and No. 20 Tunnell colileries of Glen 
Alden Coal Co., have been shut down and 
other works of the Glen Alden Coal Co. have 
been curtailed; and 

Whereas Warrior Run Borough has been 
materially affected by said closing to the 
extent that 188 men are presently unem- 
ployed by reason of layoffs from the anthra- 
cite mines; and 

Whereas these 188 men represent wage 
earners from a total population of 1,092 peo- 
ple living in 222 residential buildings in the 
borough of Warrior Run; and 

Whereas the sald borough council has 
made its own investigation and has de- 
termined that these facts seriously affect 
the bealth and welfare, as well as the eco- 
nomic and political existence of sald War- 
rior Run Borough, as well as the Inhabitants 
thereof; and 

Whereas Warrior Run Borough has here- 
tofore in the last presidential and congres- 
sional election expressed its confidence in 
President Eisenhower and Congressman Ep- 
warp Bonin, and generally in the Republican 
Party principles by a resounding majority: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, and it is hereby resolucd, That 
the borough of Warrior Run go on record 
to inform the Honorable Enwarp Bonin of 
the conditions as now exist in said Warrior 
Run Borough and that he use his utmost en- 
deavors to bring about legislation for the 
economic relief of said area and especially 
recommend the invitation of industry to 
this aren, as well as the promotion of public 
projects for the benefit of the municipali- 
ties, such as the installation and repair of 
public roads and the public installation of 
a sewer system such improvements to be u- 
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nanced by Federal grants for the promotion 
of industry and rehabilitation of the citi- 
genry of the borough of Warrior Run, who 
earnestly seek the free right to earn and 
maintain a decent living and to promote the 
welfare of their families. 

Passed at the regular adjourned meeting 
of the Borough Councly of Warrior Run 
Borough. 

BoroucnH Counc. or THE BOR- 
oucH oF WarrIoR Run, Lu- 


HENRY J. GaRYHAN, 
Secretary. 


That New Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the interest 
in “spalling” which was precipitated by 
our colleague from North Carolina, the 
Honorable Grorce SHurorp, continues 
unabated. I insert a recent article from 
the Ada (Okla.) News, written by Mr, 
W. D. Little, its editor. 

Tuar New WORD 


Did you ever run across a word that hit 
you like the unseen swish of a limb on your 
cold cheek? Well, we have. Some new 
words appear on the horizon without creat- 
ing any shock or surprise, but others jar one. 

When Representative GEORGE A. SHUFORD 
wrote a letter to the Asheville, N. C., Citizen, 
the whole editorial department reacted al- 
most as though a well-known woman had 
given birth to triplets, The Congressman 
wrote: “Further spalling in the tunnel on 
that stretch of road must be prevented.” 

The word “spalling” is what upset the 
office. Was there such a word? No one had 
ever heard of it. All agreed the Congress- 
man had slipped in his spelling, and prob- 
ably set off a lot of talk about the poor 
scholars the schools now turn out. But 
someone did have presence of mind enough 
to look in the dictionary. And they found 
“spall” a perfectly good old word coming 
down from the middle ages. It means “to 
fall to pieces by the chipping off of small 
fragments under the action of weather or 
abrasion.” 

Maybe the newspaper folk over there do 
not work crossword puzzles or search rhym- 
ing dictionaries. Our guess is, however, that 
not 1 person in 10,000 would recognize the 
word at first glance, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. d. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrton 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall také all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6½-polnt 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. In 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recon for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recon of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recoarp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuacript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published In the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subeom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extranecus matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanicd by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConGREssIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above). 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recor should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13, Corrections.—The permanent RECORD 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after ench dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of ench session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Momber of Con- 
gress shall be entiticd to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and sball 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 
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Pastore, John O., R. 1. 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... ` 
Purtell, William A., Conn ` 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... % 
Russell, Richard B., Ga- - 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
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Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
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Maine. 
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Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn. 
Upton, Robert W., N. H. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah- 
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Young, Milton R., N. Dak... Quebec House 80. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
Secretary for the Majority—Willlam T. Reed. 
Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 


ston. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 
Clements. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young. Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 
Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs, Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 

Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 
phrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 
Lennon. 

Commiitee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 

Committce on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppcl, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duff, Purtell, 


Payne, Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers, 
Committce on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
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Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Murray, El, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, „Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs, Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetta, 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, $701 
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St., Arlington, Va. 

Dep ube Clerk Hagin C. Dull, 1329 Hem- 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
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District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, District of Columbia, 

First. fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
getts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 
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First Prize Essay of Edgar C. Harper, Jr., 
in National Wildlife Federation Con- 
test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous eonsent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» the junior 
high winning essay of the nationwide 
Contest sponsored by the National Wild- 

e Federation and cosponsored by the 
Tennessee Conservation League. I am 
very proud of the fact that one of our 
Tennessee boys, Edgar C. Harper, Jr., of 
Mountain Home, Tenn., won this high 
honor, and first prize of $100. 

Another Tennessee boy who won the 
honor of being runner-up in the junior 
high division was Richard Crider, of 
Clarksburg, Tenn. It is indeed heart- 
ening to know of the civic-mindedness 
of our young people. 

There being no objection, the essay 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CLEAN WATER Means BETTER LIVING IN 
AMERICA 
(By Edgar C. Harper, Jr., Mountain Home, 
Tenn.) 


Many citles all over the United States are 
turning their nearby lakes and rivers into 
Sewage dumps. The waters along the coast 
are being contaminated by bilge water and 
oll emptied from ships as they come into 
Port. This refuse, along with a city’s wastes, 
kills flocks of sea birds and many fish. 
These fish could have been caught and sold 
by commercial fishermen, or could have fur- 
nished good sport for the angler and could 
have been made available for the public-food 
Supply. 

Streams which were once full of fish are 
now foaming with chemical waste from fac- 
tories and with sewage from cities. Now in 
these streams the fish are all dead and no 
Wildlife can drink the water. This causes 
the wildlife to move away. Few hunters and 
fishermen come to these areas. These 
Streams and lakes which were once enjoyed 
As places for swimming and picnicking have 

me nuisances and menaces to the health. 
perty owners adjoining a polluted lake 
Or river cannot sell their land for a price as 
800d as if the water were clean. Livestock 
Which has to drink polluted water may be- 
Come sick, give less milk, or may even die. A 
Natural source of clean water means much to 
© livestock grower. 

Although some cities are building sewage 

posal plants, our waterways cannot be 
Cleaned up unless industries unite in re- 
Training from dumping their waste into these 
Waters. Some industries have found that 
they can reclaim certain chemicals from 
this waste and make useful byproducts 
Which can be sold for profit. One manufac- 
turer who made strawboard from wood ob- 
d enough methane from the woodpulp 
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liquor to furnish power and light for his 
whole plant, with some left to sell. In some 
plants the byproducts from the waste have 
exceeded the value of the main product. 

The elimination of waste is one of the 
chief marks of efficiency in industry. The 
waste from straw, cornstafks, cotton lint, 
and other plants is now made into useful 
products such as paper, fiber containers, and 
rayon. Sugarcane stalks that were once 
burned in huge piles are now being used to 
make building insulation. At two plants in 
California fruit pits are being made into 
olls, charcoal, acids, and chicken feed. 

If these useful byproducts had not been 
salvaged they would have been dumped into 
the streams as wastes that would be harm- 
ful to fish, fowl, man, and beast, 

The sewage dumped into rivers, lakes, and 
streams is a threat to the health of the people 
of the surrounding area. Although some 
cities have not put in sewage disposal plants 
for the reason of high cost, some cities have 
paid for their plants by extracting sludge 
from the sewage and selling it for fertilizer. 
This process kills the harmful bacteria. Dis- 
ease germs are very abundant in sewage. 
Some of these germs may cause dysentery, ty- 
phoid fever, polio, and cholera. A polluted 
stream or lake may look nice and clear, thus 
fooling boys who may swim in it or drink 
from it with sad results. 

Although some cities and industries have 
cleaned up their streams, many more have 
not. By means of radio, newspaper, and 
other public educational devices the citizens 
may become informed about the hazards of 
polluted waters and the many benefits of 
clean waters. Then they will see that ac- 
tion is taken to keep America's waters clean, 
thus making America a better place in which 
to live. 


The Threat of Aggressive Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, former United 
States Ambassador to Denmark, recently 
addressed the Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action 
in Chicago, III. I ask permission to have 
the text of Mrs. Anderson's address 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This has been a dark winter for all those 
who are dedicated to the continuing struggle 
for freedom. Our Government has been, and 
still is, so obsessed with its own Frankenstein 
that its vital energy has been wasted on its 
internal power struggle, a deadly conflict 
that is not yet resolved. Because of this, the 
American people are confused and divided. 
Because of this, the unity of the whole free 
world is endangered. 

Meanwhile, the basic threat to American 
freedom and security—the international 


Communist conspiracy—has not diminished. 
Indeed it has grown more serious, because it 
is today more hidden. While we Americans 
have been distracted by our own fevers, So- 
viet communism has been steadily strength- 
ening its position in the world around us. 

Lacking leadership from our President, we 
seem almost to have forgotten that the fun- 
damental threat to us all, is and remains 
aggressive Soviet communism. I do not 
mean to minimize the destructiveness of 
totalitarian tactics in our own midst. Nor 
do I ever forget the havoc that this evil 
force has wrought on American prestige 
abroad. This violence must be repudiated 
and rejected, and it must be done by our 
President, by our Senate, by the Republican 
Party, and by our people—now. 

But at the same time, we cannot afford to 
forget that the basic problems of our survival 
today are still problems of foreign policy. 
It is to the most urgent of these issues, with 
particular reference to Western Europe, that 
I want to address myself tonight. 

We have heard certain appointed spokes- 
men for the Eisenhower administration pro- 
claim recently that the United States has 
now gained the initiative in the cold war. 
If this claim were true, nothing could be 
more important for mankind. But anyone 
who is following world events today is bound 
to observe: This claim simply does not fit 
the facts. As a slogan, it may appeal to the 
uninformed. It may even fool some wish- 
ful thinkers, But I can assure you that it 
will not fool the Communists, and it will 
not fool our allies either. 

The truth is that the United States did 
gain the initiative in the cold war with the 
Marshall plan in 1948. We built up our 
lead with the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949. 
We maintained the advantage with point 4, 
and with United Nations resistance in Korea. 
By 1952 we had the Communists on the run 
in Western Europe, and in Asia as well. 

But I am not here to talk about the past. 
What is happening today? If we face the 
truth squarely, no matter how disquieting it 
may be, we have to recognize that we are 
now in danger of losing our dearly won ini- 
tiative to the enemy. Communist aggres- 
sion is mounting in Indochina. There are 
new, alarming Communist gains in Italy and 
in France. There are restive signs in Ger- 
many. There is confusion even in Great 
Britain, letdown in Scandinavia, growing 
alienation in India. Clearly the Malenkoy 
peace offensive is gaining steadily. And what 
is the United States doing to counter it? 
Clever phrases can no longer hide the tragic 
reality that we have suffered serious set- 
backs during the last year. 

The first of these losses is economic. While 
the Soviet Union has been carrying forward 
an aggressive trade campaign, our President 
is still sending watered-down reports to Con- 
gress, entreating his party to “hold the line” 
on trade with our allies. While the Re- 
publican administration is urging support 
for the cautious, inadequate Randall Com- 
mission recommendations, the Soviet Union 
is going out and doing business with our 
allies, every one of whom must trade in 
order to live. Our Government continues to 
repeat outmoded slogans, such as “Trade, 
not ald.“ when what it is actually doing is 
“No trade and no ald either.“ Meanwhile 
the Soviet Union is sending trade delega- 
tions to every one of our European allies, 
as well as to our friends in Asia. I can 
assure you that these Soviet representatives 
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do not come or go emptyhanded these days. 
They are buying butter from the Danes, ships 
from the Norwegians and West Germans, 
textiles from the French. They are selling 
iron and manganese to the British, nego- 
tiating a billion-dollar trade deal with them, 
too. 


Our trade policies meanwhile are literally 
driving our allies into the economic em- 
brace of the Soviet. Trade is a major po- 
litical weapon in the Communist world, one 
that we have made it all but impossible 
for our market-needy friends to resist. 
Only last weck, I received an anxious letter 
from a Danish businessman, a true friend 
of this country. “Please,” he implored, 
“do what you can to stem the Soviet trade 
tide. We Danes would so much rather go 
West than East. But where else can we 
turn?" 

We are today also in grave danger of los- 
Ing the initiative to the Communists in the 
crucial struggle over Germany. The con- 
test for Germany is the contest for Europe. 
There we are competing for the future, and 
decision in Germany can no longer be post- 
poned. 

Yet this Republican administration ap- 
pears to have forgotten that our basic goal 
is to bring a rearmed democratic Western 
Germany into the Atlantic Community. 
This is what we are striving to accomplish, 
and not simply the jamming through of the 
EDC. EDC, after all, is only a very com- 
plicated mechanism for obtaining French- 
German rapprochement, EDC is not the 
goal in itself. 

But by our Government's failure to even 
consider alternatives, we are literally play- 
ing into the Communists’ hands. The Euro- 
pean Defense Community has been stalled 
on dead center in France for nearly 2 years. 
Is our diplomacy so unimaginative that we 
cannot find a new avenue of approach? In 
foreign affairs, as in human affairs, nations 
can never afford to assume that there is 
only one way to solve a problem. If the 
first method fails, then a new formula must 
be found. 

Germany has reached the point now where 
its integration can no longer be put off. 
Yet we are letting this precious Initiative 
slip from our grasp by our obsession with 
the means—EDC—while the goal that we 
seek—German participation in the Atlantic 
Community—is gravely threatened, 

Finally. we are losing the initiative in the 
supremely important area of moral leader- 
ship. When we have lately shown such a 
shameful exhibition of disunity here at 
home, how can we expect to inspire our 
allies with unity and faith? Yet, without 
mutual respect and confidence, no peace- 
time coalition can maintain its cohesion 
and drive. 

We must never forget that our leadership 
rests on living up to our own democracy. 
Then, too, our relationships with our allles 
must be tempered with compassionate un- 
derstanding and consistent acts. We should 
never have to rely on power alone. Espe- 
cially now in the face of Malenkov's be- 
guiling tactics, we should be straining our 
every fiber to nurture and cherish that close 
community of interests on which any great 
alliance depends. 

But yet, during this past year, the Eisen- 
hower administration has blundered from 
crisis to crisis with our allies, alternately 
threatening or ignoring our proud and in- 
dependent partners. Was Britain honored 
with even a press release on the recent 
H-bomb experiments? Were our allies con- 
sulted by us before the so-called New Look 
defense policy was laid down? Will this 
policy promote NATO unity, which remains 
our strongest bulwark against the Soviet 
Union? 

And here I want to digress for a moment 
and say that we should support, immedi- 
ately and gratefully, the administration's 
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belated decision for action in Indochina. 
We should demand at the same time the 
independence of the Associated Indochinese 
States. Above all, Indochina cannot be per- 
mitted to fall to the Communists.. All south- 
east Asia is at stake. I know that the 
Democrats in Congress will back up Secretary 
Dulles’ recognition of what Indochina means 
to us all. There will be no partisan oppo- 
sition here. 

But in the long run it will be folly if we 
concern ourselves only with military actions. 
For in order to achieve our own purposes, 
and in order to hold the sustained coopera- 
tion of the free world, we must be constantly 
seeking constructive answers to the immense 
human problems confronting every nation 
today. Military solutions alone are never 
going to cure the social and economic mala- 
dies of this world. Military power is indis- 
pensable—do not misunderstand me, But it 
is not enough, as this administration seems 
to think. : 

The free world can sgain be rallied to 
America's cause. if our friends and partners 
are convinced that it is their cause too. 
There is still time to regain the initiative, 
and to go ahead boldly, side by side, once 
more, carrying forward the good fight for 
the ennobling hopes and the simple human 
needs of free men, women, and children, 


The Texas Water Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have spoken many times on the 
floor of the Senate about the Texas water 
problem—the No. 1 problem of our great 
State. 

There is a growing awareness on the 
part of the people of Texas that this is 
a problem which must, for the fact of 
our future, be solved. It will be solved. 

An indication of the thinking of 
Texans on this subject is seen in an edi- 
torial, Water, Water—Where’s the 
Water? which appeared in the April 11 
issue of a great Texas newspaper, the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. This edito- 
rial realistically states the present sit- 
uation, It realistically views future 
needs. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of the Senators and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WATER, WATER— WHERE'S THE WATER? 

With the remarks that “this great area has 
just begun to grow,” Lt. Gen, Lewis A. Pick 
once put this challenge squarely up to Fort 
Worth and Dallas: 

“Ask yourselves how much water the Fort 
Worth-Dallas area will need in the year 2000, 
or in the year 2049. Will our planning of 
today take care of the population and indus- 
try of 50 or 100 years from now?” 

That was nearly 5 years ago, when General 
Pick, long recognized as a leading authority 
on the control of floods and the conservation 
of water resources, was Chief of the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The few years that have 
elapsed since then have brought such a 
growth of industry and population in this 
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Tegion as to make his forecast soundly pro- 
phetic. Combined with this, the rainfall 
deficiency of the last 2 or 3 years has made 
the two cities acutely aware that water is 
their No. 1 problem, the limiting factor in 
their future growth unless they act vigor- 
ously and foresightedly to overcome it. 

Both Fort Worth and Dallas seriously have 
begun to ask themselves the question Gen- 
eral Pick to them 5 years ago, and they 
are finding it has more immediacy than 50 
or 100 years. From present sources, Fort 
Worth has a prospectively ample water sup- 
ply until 1965 under normal conditions; Dal- 
Jas until 1970. If flourishing growth of the 
area continues beyond that time, more water 
will be needed, and more water will be need- 
ed to provide one of the essentials of that 
continued growth. 

Separately Fort Worth and Dallas are 
conducting studies to determine the addi- 
tional volume of water that will be required 
in future years and to find the sources from 
which it can be obtained. Engineers are at 
work on the problem in both cities. The 
question is, Are these separate studies the 
best and most effective approach to the long- 
range problem of water which confronte not 
only Fort Worth and Dallas but also the 
smaller cities of the area? 

We think not, The water need is a com- 
mon problem. It is a problem which does 
not end at city boundaries or lines drawn 
on a map, and we believe it best can be 
solved by a pooling of the efforts of all the 
cities and towns in this area of the Trinity 
watershed. Whether the necessary water 
can be supplied by development within the 
watershed or whether it may be found nec- 
essary to tap sources beyond the watershed, 
it seems certain that the most efficient and 
productive results could be obtained by uni- 
fied action. 

For such a pooling of efforts there is an 
instructive precedent. The development of 
the Trinity River for flood control, water 
conservation and navigation has been set uP 
on a watershed basis, not a city or a county 
basis. The whole Trinity program has made 
progress only because it has had the com- 
bined backing and support of Fort Worth 
and Dallas. The development of the stream 
for useful purposes failed until the two cities 
got together and bent their efforts to a com- 
mon purpose, The results speak for them- 
sclves. Nowhere else in the country have 
four dams for flood control and water supply 
been built in so short a time as in the upper 
Trinity area. 0 

Similar cooperation by all concerned in 
the problem of future water supply for the 
whole area would be the surest and speediest 
way of finding the solution essential to a 
necessarily regionwide growth and develop- 
ment. In a matter of such vital import to 
each, both citles should bury the hatchet 
(without leaving the handle sticking out)— 
at least until they have solved their mutual, 
practical problems to their greatest benefit 
and should stop trying to be self-sufficient. 


The Need for Disarmament and Technical 
Aid Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article by the noted authoress, 


1954 


Barbara Ward, which appeared in the 
New York magazine on April 11. 
Miss Ward was long the distinguished 
foreign editor of the Economist, of Lon- 
don. This article, entitled “Needed: 
Point 1 Plus a Renewed Point 4,” is 
peculiarly timely and provocative. I 
hope it will be widely read both by Mem- 
bers of the Congress and by the public, 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Nemo: Ponrr 1 Pius a RENEWED POINT 4 
(By Barbara Ward) 


Let there be no mistake about it. In the 
World at large, a new phase of the cold war 
has opened in which—for the time being— 
the Communists show every sign of seizing 
the initiative. The clouds rising hideously 
from the hydrogen tests or the grim battle 
for Indochina may fill the foreground of 
the news. But all the time a wider struggle 
is being waged in which these developments 
are made to serve their part. This struggle 
is the Soviet bid to secure the mastery of 
men's minds. 

For a year now, the Soviets have redoubled 
their efforts to impress on the world what 
they are pleased to call their heartfelt desire 
for peace. The first moves in the new ma- 
neuver followed quickly on the death of 
Stalin. Signing the Korean truce after 
Years of stalling, restoring diplomatic rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia and Israel, ending ter- 
Titorial claims on Turkey, appointing a civil 
authority to replace military government in 
Austrla—these were some of the gestures 
made in order to propagate the idea of a 
cordial and cooperative Russia. A sudden 
spell of diplomatic entertaining and a new 
Teadiness to be entertained allowed a 
wintry sun to play over the forbidding por- 
tals of various Soviet Embassies. The 
Change had its effect. It persuaded a num- 
ber of western leaders—Sir Winston Churchill 
among them—that it might be worth ex- 
Ploring this possible change of heart. 

So much for the preliminaries. The seri- 
Ous challenge is being made now in these 
early months of 1954, From the Russian 
standpoint, the importance of the Berlin 
Conference seems to have lain in the am- 
munition it provided for the propaganda 
War. Certainly in Soviet propaganda issued 
after the meeting, the West was pictured as 
Tanatically determined to recreate German 
militarism and as brushing aside the Soviet 
Offer of joint action for security. 

Since the Berlin Conference, the Russians’ 
Proposal that they should join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization had the same 
intention—to demonstrate Soviet readiness 
for cooperation and to illustrate the West's 
determination to turn such offers down. 
Soviet propaganda can announce that all 
this talk about the peaceful purposes of 
NATO has now been exploded. If it were 
Peaceful and defensive, Moscow's argument 
runs, Russian adherence could only 
strengthen it. 

While the Russians spread in Europe and 
beyond the picture of an armed, warlike 
Western alliance, they project their own pol- 
icy in terms of peace and disarmament. In 
Asia, fantastic though it may seem, Russia 
takes credit for ending the Korean struggie 
Which the American militarists and their 
lackey Syngman Rhee were determined to 
War is pinned on French colonialists and 
their American backers, 

Above all, day after day, in the literature 
Which floods mysteriously into every non- 
Communist territory, in Soviet broadcasts, 
im all the private conversations made pos- 
sible by the new Soviet amiability, in official 
Statements issued to the world at large, the 
Communists repeat tirelessly the theme of 
&tomic disarmament and the barring of the 
Weapons which, in the words of that very 
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active body, the Communist World Peace 
Council, “can destroy the fruits of a thou- 
sand years of human toil.” In the smallest 
township of Africa, in remote Indian villages, 
the Communists contrive to get their wall 
Posters stuck up, their discussion groups 
organized, their itinerant propagandist ped- 
aling furlously in on his bicycle with a bag 
of pamphiets strapped to his back. 

Thus, after months of careful preparation, 
the Soviet peace offensive is once again in 
full swing. The theme is not new. The cold 
war has, on the Russian side, been concerned 
in the main with the issue of peace and dis- 
armament ever since 1948 when the Western 
World woke up to the fact that Russia alone 
was armed, But what is new—and frighten- 
ing—is the extent to which the western alli- 
ance is giving the Russian propagandists an 
unparalleled chance of success. 

Ludicrous as it may seem, there is a certain 
predisposition in the world to foar that the 
Western Powers may be aggressive. In Asia 
and Africa, suspicions bred of the long ex- 
perience of colonial control are still alive. In 
& recent discussion on American military aid 
to Pakistan, for instance, the explanation 
that the purpose of the United States was 
purely defensive, to help Pakistan defend 
itself, Instantly brought the reply from an 
Indian: “But the British established them- 
selves in India by offering to defend one 
rajah against another—or against the French, 
And for years an excuse to stay in India was 
found in the need to defend the northwest 
frontier against Russia. How do we know 
that this is not the beginning of a similar 
policy?” 

It is, of course, an irony that the United 
States, which freed itself from colonial con- 
trol, should now be suspected of imperialist 
intentions. But in conducting the “cold 
war.“ the Western Powers have to recognize 
the prejudices that exist and not simply 
dismiss them for thelr unreason. 

Nor is distrust of America confined to 
this issue of colonialism. It has been rein- 
forced by the worldwide dissemination of 
half-baked Marxism, according to which, 
since all “advanced capitalist countries are 
imperialist," America, as the most advanced, 
must also be the most imperialist and ag- 
gressive. 

These ingrained suspicions are permanent 
Communist assets in waging the war for 
men's minds. Unhappily, in the last year, 
much of Western policy seems to fit into this 
dangerous picture of Western intentions. It 
is remarkable, for instance, how much re- 
cent Western activities and diplomatic state- 
ments have seemed solely concerned with 
arms and military alliances. Arming Ger- 
many, arming Japan, arming Pakistan, main- 
taining the French in Indochina—in each 
case, the aim is defensive, but how easy it is 
for Communist propaganda to play down 
the defensivoness and play up the arms— 
to the consequent uneasiness and dismay 
of surrounding countries. 

These local and particular worries have 
been reinforced since the beginning of the 
year by universal concern over Western 
atomic policy. Since the United States, 
alone in the West, possesses the hydrogen 
bomb, this means in effect American policy, 
The so-called New Look in atomic strategy— 
that of massive atomic retaliation at a time 
of America’s own choosing—has been widely 
discussed even inside America. Outside, it 
has been seized upon and twisted by Com- 
munist propaganda to mean that the United 
States would be prepared to inunch, on its 
own initiative, an atomic attack. The fact 
that American explanations of its mean- 
ing have varied, merely gives the Soviet 
propagandists a clearer field for their own 
misinterpretations. 

In the midst of these confusions and be- 
fore the alarm had in any way abated, the 
hydrogen bomb explosions of March 1 and 
March 23 underlined in a horrifying fashion 
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the likely consequences of atomic attack. 
Nothing at this point was easier for hostile 
propaganda than to link the so-called 
“policy of atomic retaliation” with the ex- 
ploding of the experimental bombs. The 
picture was flashed around the world of an 
America ready to spread universal destruc- 
tion at a time of its own choosing, 

Soviet. propagandists, after working for 
years to pin the tag of aggression to the 
American Government, found thelr work al- 
most done for them in the atmosphere of 
emotion and fear created by the hydrogen 
tests. Even America's closest associates, de- 
barred by the provisions of atomic secrecy 
from entering fully into American plans, 
have shown signs of alarm. Yet if friends— 
in Britain and Canada—can betray uneasi- 
ness, how much more disturbing must the 
consequences be in the uncommitted areas 
of the free world? 

The results have to be frankly faced. The 
Russians have won and the West has lost 
an important round in the cold war, The 
Western Powers haye been maneuvered into 
appearing warlike, truculent, and aggressive. 
They must now at all costs and with all 
speed work to end these distortions and to 
pin responsibility once more where it 
squarely belongs—on the power which has 
never disarmed, whose empire covers half 
the free peoples of Europe and whose Chi- 
nese associates are threatening, by indirect 
aggression, the independent nations of 
southeast Asia. 

There is in fact only one way in which 
the propaganda tide can be stemmed and 
turned. President Eisenhower, in two great 
speeches, in April 1953, to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, and in Decem- 
ber 1953 to the United Nations, has prom- 
ised the way. In the first, he spoke of dis- 
armament as the chief goal of western pol- 
icy and proposed that money saved by aban- 
doning the production of arms should be 
spent on conquering the real enemies of 
humanity—hunger and disease and poverty. 
In the second, he took the initiative in pro- 
posing an international pool of atomic 
energy for peaceful uses, 

In those speeches, the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Western World and the funda- 
mental direction of American thinking and 
leadership were revealed. The aim of peace 
by disarmament, the readineas to share 
western wealth for the building of a better 
world—none can doubt that these represent 
the true policies of the free nations, in keep- 
ing with their aspirations and within reach 
of their wealth and skill. No one can doubt 
either that such a program could win the 
battle for men's minds and efface the Com- 
munist picture of the Western Powers as ag- 
gressive and militarist and imperialist. 

But the extraordinary fact remains that, 
those two great speeches apart, the whole 
program has virtually gone by default. The 
first speech had no followup at all. On 
the contrary, a recent Presidential note to 
Congress makes the opposite recommenda- 
tion that the first aim with regard to eco- 
nomic aid is to bring it to an end. The 
second speech has—from the point of view 
of propaganda—petered out in a series of 
private exchanges. 

It is this apparent vacuum of policy that 
needs desperately to be filled. The Western 
Powers need a new approach, a point 1 of 
disarmament in their international strategy. 
The calling together of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission is a first step, but 
the Western World today requires a strategy 
which makes disarmament not a casual foot- 
note to policy but the central theme of all 
public statements and a main point in all 
diplomatic activity. This does not mean 
that the actual military problem of achiev- 
ing united action to check a Communist 
overrunning of southeast Asia is in any way 
secondary. It does mean that it needs to 
be discussed in the wider context of the 
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Western Powers“ fundamentally peaceful 
purposes and of their determination to pur- 
sue genuine disarmament. 

In other words, western strategy must 
bring the Communists to the conference 
table and there compel them to discuss in 
concrete detail the dismantling not simply 
of atomic weapons but of the vast land 
armies of Russia and China which threaten 
Europe and Asia and are, in the Far East, 
engaged even now in aggression. If the 
onus is placed once more on the Communists 
to disarm fully or disclose to the world the 
hollowness of their peace campaign, the 
whole context of the cold war can be revo- 
lutionized. Undoubtedly, the change can 
be brought about all the more speedily if 
the Western Powers, as President Eisenhower 
has suggested, add to their point 1 of dis- 
armament a completely refurbished point 
4 of ald to underdeveloped areas and an- 
nounce their long-term plans for using the 
West’s vast economic superiority to expand 
the wealth of the world and the well-being 
of its peoples. 

In short, the ground lost in the cold war 
during the last year can be regained if, in 
the free world, the leadership contained in 
President Eisenhower’s two great speeches 
is revived, the implications of his proposals 
fully worked out and the Communists chal- 
lenged to follow his lead or expose them- 
selves for what they are—the enemies of 
peace. If, however, no such change of con- 
text is achieved, the Western Powers may 
find themselves, for all their good intentions 
and peaceful purposes, tarred with the tar- 
nish of aggression and losers in a crucial 
phase of the cold war. 


Tabulation of Replies to a Questionnaire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege recently to mail out to my 
constituents in the 10th District a ques- 
tionnaire covering United States foreign 
policy, United States domestic problems, 
and local problems affecting the north- 
ern Virginia area. Of the 112,000 ques- 
tionnaires mailed out, over 11,900 were 
completed and returned for tabulation, 
a gratifying return of almost 10 percent. 
To the best of my knowledge a poll of 
this sort has never been attempted by 
a Congressman in this area. The ques- 
tionnaire of 77 queries was headed by 
the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1954. 

Dear NEIGHBOR: The-2d session of the 83d 
Congress is now underway and we are faced 
with many vexing problems affecting not 
only our own Nation but the entire world. 
The decisions which are made in this ses- 
sion may well determine whether or not we 
have peace, national security, and economic 
health in the trying days ahead. 

We who have the power to enact the laws 
of the United States are conscious of our 
great responsibility and, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation, want to truly represent the 
people. That is as it should be in a republi- 
can form of government; that is precisely 
what the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended. We need have no fear for the main- 
tenance of our way of life as long as we 
take the people into our confidence. 
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It is our duty to find out what opinions 
have been formed by the people of our dis- 
tricts on the problems of today and to avail 
ourselves of their wisdom. By learning their 
thoughts and taking advantage of their 
counsel they can assist us to do the job we 
are expetced to do in Congress. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
take the liberty of addressing you. It is my 
desire to give my constituents—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—the kind of representa- 
tion they are entitled to in the national leg- 
islature. To this end I seek your help and 
your valued advice by means of a question- 
naire. Your replies will not only aid me 
but will also aid your Nation, State, and 
community as well, 


April 15 

I hope that you will devote some part of 
your leisure hours to the questionnaire at- 
tached hereto. It relates to matters that 
affect you and your neighbor—matters which 
are likely to be debated in this session of 
Congress. 


May I also take this opportunity to sin- 
cerely thank you for your cooperation during 
the past 15 months and to say that it has 
been an honor and a pleasure to represent 
you in the Congress of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jorn T. BROYHILL, 
Member of Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, tabulation of the first 
11,900 received follow: 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Do you approve, generally speaking, of our handling of international S entre ay Ie 
2. Should Congress continue appropriating funds for foreign ald. 
3. Should American military aid to foreign- nations be reduced? . 


4. Should American economic ald to foreign nations 


be reduced 
5. Should American technical assistance (point 4) to foreign nations be reduced? 
6, Should we continue assistance to Asia (particularly Nationalist Chins and South Korea)?. 
7. Should the United States continue membership in the United Nations? 
8. Should the United States financial support of the United Nations be reduced 
9. Should Russia be permitted to remain in the United Nations?...........-...-...--..--. 
10. Should Communist China be seated in the United Nations 


II. Do you favor more aggressive prosecutio' 


13. Do you favor keeping American troops a 
14, Should we continue our leadership 


16, Would 


17. Do you agree with Beere 
— 9 will be met w 


y 
22. Sbould we demand that our allies halt all trading with Russia ERE EIT 
UNITED STATES DOMESTIC PROBLEMS j 
23. Do you favor further tax reductions before the 1 is halanerd7 


Dude 
— — President’ s pirea y tax revision program as suggested in 


24. Do you favor higher taxes, if needed, to 
25. Do o yona ara 


ou seen dink that 88 


28, Do you helieve that increased Federal spending may be harmful to the Nation's economy?. 
nower's revision of the Social Security Act . 
30. Would pre approve of increasing old-age and survivorship benefits under the Social 


29. Do you favor in , President Kn 


Security 
31. Do you Siete an increase in social-necurity taxen? 


32. Would you pay social-security benefits to persons earn 
present limitation) 7 

ded to include persons not now eeligible 
anagement Act, 1947, commonly known as the | > 


83. Should the social-security program be ex 
34. Do you oprise gencrally of the Labor- 


Pal Hartley ACU saaa AA 
35, Do you favor the 14 amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act as recommended by President 


36. Do you believe the MeCarran-Walter Immigration Act should be amended to provide 
more liberal admission of immigrants to the United States? 

37. Do you favor President Eisenhower's proposals for health and education assistance? 
38, Should Congress continue its investigation of Communists in the field of education?. 
39. Do you favor Senator MCCARTHY'S investigation of subversive influences? 
40. Do you favor Senator JKNNER’s investigation of subversive influences? _ __ 
41. Do you feel that the work of Senators Jennxe’s and McCartny’s commit 
ge with the work of Congressman Veldo's committee on Un-American Activities 

n order to provide for 1 joint cungressional committee to investigate subversive activities 


—— of 3? 


43. Should the present rigid price-su: 
#4. Do you favor President 


11 part program 
isenhower's program 
A gradual 


48, Do you favor outlawing the Communist Turty7 
49. Do you favor loyalty oaths in schools? 
m. Would you favor s 
51. Do you favor abandonment of segregation in the 


a Should C 


Si toward the veterans who have sacrificed so much 
to decrease or eliminate the 


n of the war in Indochina? 
12. Should we assume more of the burden in indes lugt 


pa abroad 
in NA TO7 2. 
15. Do you favor the Bricker 2 limiting the effec 
ou favor the Bricker amendment if the Knowland amendmont as suggested by 
President Eisenhower which would eliminate the so-called which clause be agreed to?.. 
of State Dulles in his warning that any further Communist. 
th full mass retaliation (perhaps the employment of utomic 


42. Are you in favor of statehood for all of our possessions, including Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin StanGel oss co once o bliccee ces doecsorsindos 


for Dexible price supports for farmers with 
„ as 5. 5 ca ddishivecatcennnt 
45. Do you favor complete abandonment of all price caked for farmers?. 
40. Are you In sympathy with the reeiprocal-trade program? 
47. Do you favor a more liberal trade-agreement program with lower 


‘ederal compulsory Fatir pee eae Practices Act?. R 
Jistrict of Columbn7 
62, Do you favor home rule for the District of Columbia? 
a Are you in favor of more liberal loans to small business? _ 
Are 3 in favor of the President's bousing program?_. 
Songress enact a program of univerml military training? 
b6. Do you favor universal military training after expiration of the draft Inw?_ 
57. Does this Congress represent you correctly as part of a grateful nation 


Do you favor an increase in postal rates as suggested by Postmaster 
posta! deficit? 


67 2 

63 * 

48 42 

? 6 31 
25 68 

78 12 

R e 85 11 

—— 5¹ 39 

66 25 

10 81 

39 39 

27 55 

69 22 

2 82 9 
international treaties? 30 50 
27 42 


= 


* 
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A. Do you think that pelicy-making positions in 


UNITED STATES DOMESTIC PROBLEMS—continued 


6S. Do you favor amendment of the Hatch Act to permit greater political sotivity on the 


64 part of the Federal emplo ee 


yees 
. Do you favor placing the Federal employee under social security?_.._-_-. 
68. Do pon feel that the reduction in force of 191,000 Federal employees durin 


t 
7 


was Necessary — 
©. Do you feel that 18-year-old people should be permitted to voce? 


LOCAL FROBLEMS 


70. Do you favor my proposal for a thorough study by a Presidential Commission of compe- 
tent planners of our bridge, traffic, and transportation problems? (Such s Commission 
would also coordinate the activities of all the Jurisdictions converned.).....-...--.-....- 

N. Do you think the Federal Government should pay a stipulated sum of monoy in leu of 
taxes to the communities in our district for the property they own In our district, as I 


7h Sion 


~~ 
77. 


fo) Jones Point (at Hunting Creek just sonth of Alexandria business section) .s..nseeen.- 


% Roaches Kun (just south of 14th St. Bridge 


8 
(c) HKoosevelt Island (K St. between Momorial and Key Bridges 
(d) Three Sisters Gust north of Key ridge) 
(e) Nebraska Ave. (halfway between Key and Chain Bridges. 


(f) Cabin John (north of Chain Bridge) 


en gaeccauanesordedndianeesin — 


T E S ae pees! FE. ene 


—— — — — — 


What Our Bill of Rights Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the pleasure of attending 
the annual banquet honoring the 12th 
annual 4-H Club radio and public-speak- 

contest sponsored by the Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service and the 
esota Jewish Council. It was my 
Privilege to listen to the addresses of 
Don Gustafson, speaking champion, and 
Rhoda Senechel, reserve champion, 

These splendid addresses were on the 
Subject, What Our Bill of Rights Means 
to Me. They represent not only clarity 
Of thought, maturity of judgment, but 

splendid presentation. 
unanimous consent to have 


I ask 
Placed in the Appendix of the RECORD 


the addresses by Miss Senechel and Mr. 
Gustafson. 


There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WHAT OUR BILL or RIGHTS MEANS ro ME 
(By Don Gustafson, St. Peter, champion) 


In a few days I shall be down at our county 
courthouse completing an application for a 
passport, One of the things which I shall 
have to do is take an official oath of alle- 
glance. I must promise to bear true faith 
and allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and to support and defend 
it against all enemies. Never before have 
I been asked officially to pledge my alle- 
glance, and I've been wondering if I would be 
willing to do it if it were not a passport 
requirement,’ In fact, I've been wondering 
what the Constitution of my country does 
mean to me. And so, the other evening I 
picked up a copy of the Constitution and 
glanced over it. Most of it was concerned 
with the organization and operation of our 
Government. Then I came to the amend- 
ments which had been added—to the Bill of 
Rights, And as I read these first 10 amend- 
ments, I realized that this is what makes 
our Constitution both great and famous, 
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T sat and thought about our rights of 
jury trial, freedom from unreasonable 
searches, and our freedoms of speech and 
religion, but what really impressed me, was 
not the greatness of these, but rather, the 
two basic underlying rights which, though 
not directly stated, yet are expressed and 
guaranteed by these amendments, 

The first is that each person has the right 
to be an individual. We're so used to mak- 
ing our own choices and decisions that it’s 
difficult to imagine living without this priy- 
ilege—as many people do, for there are places 
in which it is dangerous to be different. We 
call such areas totalitarian states, for there 
is only one accepted standard of behavior, 
one faith, one opinion—for everyone. In 
such states, individuals do not exist. Each 
person is simply a cog in a machine, and 
individually is as meaningless and as useless 
as a single bolt or washer apart from its 
machine, 

Some people would like to have America 
become like that—they say we would be 
stronger and more productive. But to such 
ideas, our Bill of Rights says an emphatic 
“No,” for it pictures each person, not as a 
part in a machine, but as a flower in a garden, 
Each individual is like a flower in that while 
it adds to its surroundings, yet it ls meaning- 
ful and valuable in itself, possessing a spark 
of the divine. And so, each person is given 
the legal right to do and to think as he 
pleases, as long as he does not destroy the 
rights and liberties of others, Each of us has 
that right, simply because we are individuals. 
So I can walk down any street, step into any 
church, and talk to anyone about anything 
without worrying that I may be suspect in 
the eyes of the local government or police 
because I'm different from others on that 


_ street, 


This right of you to be yourself and of me 
to be myself is guaranteed by the first 
amendment, But the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth amendments add something 
more to this principle—for these insist that 
even a person suspected of crimes has cer- 
tain rights and privileges, just because he is 
an individual human being. 

That night as I read the amendments, I 
smiled at the third, which stated that sol- 
diers would not be quartered in private 
homes without the owner's consent. It 
seemed out of date, Then I read the fourth, 
which promised people security in their 
homes against unreasonable searches and 
seizures—and, suddenly, I understood. For 
not only does the Bill of Rights insist that I 
as an Individual am sacred, it also says that 
my home is sacred. No one, not even the 
Government, has the right to break into or 
search it without proper papers. Thus my 
home is my castle in which I have security. 
Anne Franck, the little European who has 
become famous through her diary, never 
experienced this security. She says that 
under Nazi occupation, she and her family 
hid in the back rooms of a warehouse which 
they called home, constantly in fear that a 
knock on the door would bring their doom. 
Their home was not their castle, for to their 
government, their home was not sacred 
ground. Anne’s diary suddenly stops, but 
everyone knows the ending. In America we 
don’t have such endings, nor such fears, for 
our Government recognizes that as indi- 
viduals we are sacred, and that our individ- 
ual homes as such are sacred also, 

As I closed the book which contained the 
Constitution with the Bill of Rights, I had 
a warm feeling all oyer—as I realized again 
how lucky I am to be an American. But 
when I take that oath of allegiance, I will 
promise not only to have faith in the Con- 
stitution, but also to defend it. Right now, 
I know of two major ways in which I can 
do this, 
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First: I must carefully watch and vigor- 
ously oppose all those people and ideas which 
tend to destroy or limit our individuality 
and the sacredness of our homes. To me, 
such things as book burning and wholesale 
accusations, prejudice, and political censor- 
ship are in this dangerous category. On the 
other hand, I must do my utmost to support 
my church, my 4-H Club, my school, and 
other organizations and programs which 
strengthen and preserve these rights. 

Second: To defend these rights, I must be 
a good representative of America when 
abroad this summer. This means being a 
courteous traveler, but more important, it 
means being a living example of America and 
its ideals in all the countries I yisit, from 
France to Egypt to India. For wherever 
there are people who oppose or do not ac- 
cept or understand these rights—there is a 
danger area which we must not overlook. 

You know, I'm looking forward to taking 
that cath of allegiance, for I won't be volun- 
teering to do something extra. Rather, I'll 
be officiaty promising support which I've 
been trying to give for a long time. Only, it 
will be a deeper and broader support, for 
now, I realize more fully than before, what 
the Bill of Rights does mean to me, 


Waar OUr Brit or Ricnts Means to Me 


(By Rhoda Senechal, Sabin, Clay County 

s reserve champion, 1954) 

Come with me for a few moments, won't 
you? Let me take your imagination by the 
hand and show you three scenes. Three 
not very pretty scenes; but ones that to me 
are very important. 

Piet ure first Mr. Brown, sitting alone in a 
small room scanning the main points of his 
carefully prepared talk, The Racial Ques- 
tion. A talk which he has composed for 
presentation on a lecture tour of southern 
towns and cities, 

The jangle of a telephone breaks through, 
and he lifts the receiver to his ear. 

“Mr. Brown? Im Mr. Marres of White- 
ville,” a voice says hurriedly, "I'm terribly 
sorry to tell you this, but your speaking en- 
gagement in our town is quite out of the 
question, as a result of an unexpected need 
for the city’s auditorium on the night you 
had scheduled.” 

“What about schools and churches?“ 

“Well, no, I'm sorry really, I have checked, 
but it seems that all of the available space 
is being used. No, I wouldn't bother about 
looking for a later date, I believe that we 
shall be tied up for quite some time. I'm 
sure you understand.” 

Mr. Brown understands, 

He glances over at his list of towns. Heavy 
black pencilings mar the list. He slowly adds 
yet another black pencil mark by crossing out 
Whiteville, United States of America. It, 
too, had now joined the ranks of cities that 
had so nicely informed him that he would 
be unable to speak, 

Next morning, the Whiteville paper carried 
a small news item. “Negro speaker, John 
Brown, cancels lecture engagement.” 

Come with me to the next scene: 

The sky above Middleburg City glows fiery 
red, and the excited shouts of men and 
women rise above the crackle of flames that 
leap and dance in the center of the city 
square, 

Mrs. Jones stands righteously to one side 
of the crowd, smugly watching at last the 
culmination of her month-long drive. 

There, before her, gradually turning to 
ashes, lie hundreds and hundreds of nasty, 
horrible books. Books torn from the shelves 
of every public library in the city, by her and 
her committee, 

Oh, yes. Mrs. Jones and her self-appointed 
Peace Through Censorship Committee, have 
done their job very well. After a tremendous 
public-spirited drive, all of the books labeled 
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Red“ or Communist“ or “subversive” by 
Mrs. Jones and her committee, now lie burn- 
ing—twisting and curling and turning gray 
In mute protest against the martyrlike face 
of Mrs. Jones. 

Let's look at scene three: 

An imposing array of silent men sit fac- 
ing two white-faced women. 

After several minutes, one of the men 
shrugs impatiently and frowns. 

“Come now,“ he says briskly, don't you 
really think that you're making too much 
of an issue out of this loyalty oath? After 
all, What's wrong with signing an oath de- 
claring that you are a loyal American citi- 
ven? All the other teachers have signed 
it. There's no reason for you two to hold 
out.” 

Neither of the two move or speak. 

„All right then,“ he says. “If that's the 
way you want it, let's put it this way. This 
is your last chance to sign, and ff you choose 
to refuse, I am afraid that you leave me no 
alternative other than to demand your resig- 
nation.” 

The two teachers stand silently for a mo- 
ment. Then, they turn and walk quickly 
from the room, 

Three scenes. Three scenes, not taken 
from a Communist-controlled country, not 
lifted from the old Hitler regime of thought 
control, but three scenes taken from actual 
happenings here in our own United States. 

Our United States, which claims as a basis 
for its peoples’ Government, a document 
known as the Bill of Rights, which states 
among many other liberties, that everyone 
of us has the right to freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, and freedom of belief. 

What does the Bill of Rights mean to me? 
I see in my mind its neat black words ar- 
ranged in neat black sentences, and then 
my eyes and mind go back to the three 
scenes. Where here in our own United 
States, freedom of speech is being denied a 
Negro on pretext of no room for his lecture; 
where freedom of the press is being destroyed 
by an overzealous, supposedly righteous cen- 
sorship committee; where freedom to believe 
as you please without being challenged to 
state your belief is being destroyed by mass 
use of this thing called loyalty oath, 

Men drew up the Bill of Rights. Men with 
foresight, understanding, and a dream. A 
dream of a world where human beings would 
live by the principles they had set up. A 
world where equality and justice and free- 
dom would be not just a dream, but a way 
of life, 

Have we lost even that dream? 

I don't think so. Not so long as people 
like me can speak as I feel about a Bill of 
Rights, not so long as men and women can 
see and do something about people who vio- 
late our rules of decency and fair play, not 
so long as we as a free people possess a mind 
that can think, a heart that can feel, and a 
soul that can dream, 

The Bill of Rights to me Is like a magnifi- 
cent musical instrument. Placed in the 
bands of those who feel, think, and act con- 
trary to the soul of thg Instrument, it can 
produce only discord, But placed in the 
hands of those who truly seek its meaning 
and play it to the utmost degree, it can pro- 
duce a magnificent harmony never before 
dreamed of. ‘ 

The Bill of Rights. To me it means abso- 
lutely nothing. Nothing. Unless we as a 
country, we as a nation, we as an individual 
can see it as the wonderful instrument that 
it is. An instrument able to bring peace 
and freedom and harmony if ever at all, 
each one of us, will use it as it was meant to 
be used, For the establishment of a nation 
built on freedom, justice, and equality. 

Then to me the Bill of Rights will mean a 
truly glorious dream. A dream of democracy 
and brotherhood. 


April 15 
Story of a Wildcatter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the least-told but most 
dramatic stories in our country is that 
of the wildcatter—the man who literally 
bets all of his prospects in life on the 
chance that he will find oil. The wild- 
catter is a strange breed, a rare combina- 
tion of courage, determination and will- 
ingness to run risks at incredible odds. 
He is also indispensable to this country's 
future. ‘There are few things more im- 
portant to our Nation than oil and noth- 
ing that has meant so much to the 
growth of the oil industry as the wild- 
catter. 

Recently the Houston Post carried the 
story of Jack Frazier—one of the most 
respected wildcatters in the business. It 
is a story which should be studied by all 
who have the responsibility of writing 
legislation that will affect the oil in- 
dustry. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TALES OF THE On. CounTRy—Myxawa MAT 
END 15-Yean Run or Frazier Bap Luck 
(By James A. Clark) 

Things were humming last week around 
the offices of Jack W. Frazier on the third 
floor of the Mellie Esperson Building. The 
telephones seemed to have a merry Jingle 
and friends were dropping in with congratu- 
lations and best wishes. 

It was just like old times to Mr. Frazier. 
Very old times, that is. In fact, it has been 
1939 since he has had any occasion to be 
happy, to hear a merry jingle in a telephone, 
or to accept congratulations. 

Last week Mr. Frazier made a drill-ste™ 
test in his Minnetex No. 2-A at Mykaw®- 
The oil pages have told of the details. It 
looks like he has found the needle everyone 
has been searching for for more than a quar- 
ter of a century out there on the north banks 
of Clear Creek in the southern edge of Harris 
County. The reports say that Mr. Frasier’s 
well has 130 feet of effective oil sand. The 
test was made in a 50-foot section, ‘There is 
another similar section above that, and then 
there are stringers totaling 30 feet above 
that, 

So things are very cheerful around the 
Frazier office. But it has been a long, long 
time. 

In 1939 Mr. Frazier discovered the Hardin 
field. In 1939 he brought in Eureka. And 
in 1939 he found Dyersdale. These were the 
most important discoveries he made. Others 
include Southwest Clodine, the Pottaboro 
gas field, the Columbus gas field, and scat- 
tered small fields in Goliad, Lavaca, and 
Bend Counties. By the end of 1939 Mr. 
Frazier was considered by many around here 
to be the genuine king of the wildcatters 
and the man most likely to be seen driving 
a different Cadillac every day in the week. 

But the gods of fate intervened. Dyers- 
dale—1939—1is the last time Mr. Frazier has 
brought in a commercial ofl well. That's 
15 years of drouth. Those 15 years have 
been the very lean ones. 
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There is an amazing, incredible story about 
Mr. Frazier. It covers a period of 10 years, 
from January 1, 1940, to January 1, 1950. 
Mrs. Bernice Collis, who has been Mr. 
Frazier s right hand for at least 20 years, has 
the records in black and white. She started 
the record right after Mr. Frazier brought in 
Dyersdale, She thought it would be some- 
thing to be proud of. She stopped it at the 
end of 1950. That was when the would-be 
King of the wildcatters was 61 million in 
debt. It was time to stop. 

But the record tells a strange story. It 
tells of-a man who drilled 200 wildcats in 10 
Years and made 12 oil or gas discoveries. The 

veries were good enough to set pipe on, 
build storage and turn into the tanks. But 
the unbelievable part of it is that not one 
Of the 12 discoveries represented a profitable 
investment. 

In fact, the least Mr, Frazier lost on any 
Was 64.000. His net loss in the 12 discoveries 
alone (not counting the 188 dry holes) was 
$287,011.13. It is a story of hope, heartbreak, 
and financial disaster. It is an object lesson 
to anyone who thinks that haying an oil well 
or making a discovery automatically makes 
the discoverer a millionaire, 

How, you are entitled to ask, could Mr. 

azier afford such losses? He simply spent 
Some $30,000 to $40,000 a month income from 
his good pre-1940 successes and he gives 
Credit to the majors and some independents 
for co-operation. Of course, he could have 
Stopped. The reason he didn't is something 
the gentlemen in Washington must study to 
Understand why a percentage depletion al- 
lowance is necessary. 

Mr. Frazier not only lost his $287,000 in the 
10-year period. He also lost almost $2 mil- 
lion on other dry holes, But they were not 
discoveries. : 

What Mr. Frazier went through would 
have broken most men. Not simply finan- 
cially; it would have broken them spiritually, 
mentally, and physically. But Mr. Frazier 
has been able to smile through it all. 

He even laughs today about a well he 
Grilled in Brazoria County. He calls it the 
Hurlock well. When it came in it cleaned 
Out perfectly, built up pressure to 6,575 
Pounds in 4 hours and started making pipe- 
line oil, with no water and no gas, at the 
Tate of 35 barrels an hour through a quarter- 
inch choke. Ask any oilman what that 
Means, It means the bonanza every wild- 
Catter is looking for. 

But (and Mr. Frazier actually laughs as he 
tells it) the well started giving trouble. The 
tubing would fill with formation and choke 
OT the flow. The casing parted due to the 
high pressure. He sidetracked, and then 
Sidetracked the sidetrack. Everything hap- 
et Finally the Humble Oil & Refining 
For 1 solid year Mr. Frazier wrestled with 
that well. Nothing he could do would make 
it work, 

Two more wells were drilled nearby and 
never was another drop of oll found. The 
il they had produced cost $1,000 a barrel. 

“What would you do with a well like that?” 
Mr. Frazier asks. “You can't go off and leave 
it. Those things kill you.” 

Rena Adams, the other and final member 
Of the Jack Frazier staff, has a small vial of 
black 33.6 gravity crude oil which she keeps 
to remember the Hurlock. Mr. Frazier needs 
nothing like that to help him remember. 
In fact, the very sight of the vial is revolting 
to him. 

At Louise he had a discovery that looked 
80 good he went out and spent $34,000 on a 
Pipeline to carry gas to a trunkline. In 
tact, it looked so good at Louise that Mrs. 

llis actually bought a lease herself. The 
Well went pfft. 

Now Mr. Frazier is not merely an oilman. 
He is a contributor to the lexicon of petro- 
lèana. He calls his 12 discovery wells “stink- 
eta.“ Now that isn't an unusual word. But 


came to his aid and took half interest. 
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if you will treat yourself to the privilege of 
hearing Mr. Frazier say it when he refers to 
his 1 dozen dry discoveries you will get a new 
appreciation for the word. 

You might want to call Truman or Mc- 
Carthy or Drew Pearson or Westbrook Peg- 
ler or somebody like that a stinker. But you 
will never be able to give the word the true 
personality Mr. Frazier gives it when refer- 
ring to a discovery that goes flat. 

Jack Frazier is no newcomer to the oil 
industry. Back in 1919 he got started in 
Breckenridge. He bought a set of cable 
tools and got into the oll business, It didn't 
take him long to see the error of his ways. 
Then he started promoting. Promoting in 
the oil vernacular is a most honorable and 
necessary profession. 

He worked through the boom days and 
landed in Houston in the thirties. That is 
when it seemed that his ship had pulled into 
port. Five great big fat years from 1935 to 
1940. Then, boom, the 15-year parade of 
stinkers started. 4 

Now things look different. Mr. Frazier's 
Minnetex 2-A at Mykawa could be the start 
of a new and better cycle, He drilled three 
dry holes at Mykawa before finding oil, The 
determination of a guy like that is amazing. 
He did his job at Mykawa straight up. No 
one is contributing or helping. Gulf gave 
him a farm out south of the Minnetex well 
and he took a lease from H. C. Cockburn and 
others for the drill site. He has 523 acres in 
a block, 

The drill site has an interesting history, 
It was first leased in June of 1928. One 
small well on a 2-acre tract that continues 
to flow about 9 barrels of oll a day has held 
the lease intact, Mr. Frazier gave Cockburn 
and the other leaseholders one-eighth of 
seven-eighths for the sublease. 

He thinks Mykawa can be another Manvel 
or Goose Creek and produce from 100 to 200 
million barrels of oll. So far the vast deep- 
seated salt dome has given up only 6 million 
barrels of oll in 25 years. The present pro- 
duction is around 90 barrels a day. 

But Mr. Frazier thinks the Minnetex 2-A 
is just what Mykawa has been looking for. 
He knews it is what he has been looking for. 
He say the Frio was laid down over the field 
before the large dome started pushing up. 
That makes for perfect geological timing and 
the possibility of great sands, he says. 

The ollmen around town believe Mr, Fra- 
zier really has it this time. 

But If you really want to ruin his day ask 
him if there is any possibility that the Min- 
netex 2-A could turn out to be stinker No. 13, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr, President, I was 
very much interested in what the minor- 
ity leader had to say about the wild- 
catter in the oil business. There have 
been some very famous men in that line 
of business. As we know, it all started in 
my own State of Pennsylvania. It may 
be of interest to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, who comes from the great 
State of Texas, to know that the first well 
was only 67 feet deep, and took a great 
deal of work to complete it. We have 
preserved that well, and we now have at 
Titusville, Pa., a museum which contains 
a great many of the old tools used in the 
business. Many oil men from all over 
our country come there quite frequently 
to visit the museum. It is a most inter- 
esting and fascinating subject. 

It is probable that the discovery of oil 
has had a greater effect on the world 
than anything else that has been accom- 
plished thus far, unless it is atomic 
energy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for his informative comment, He 
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has made great contributions to the de- 
velopment of the oil industry. 

We often read in newspapers and hear 
public speeches made about the million- 
aires that the oil industry has developed. 
However, for every millionaire in the 
business there are thousands of paupers. 
The wildcatter has done more to make 
America self-sufficient in the field of 
petroleum than any other part of the 
industry. 

I hope every Member of the Senate 
will read the yery thrilling story of the 
life of Jack Frazier. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
like to take too much time. However, it 
would be most interesting, I am sure, to 
the Senate to know that Colonel Drake, 
the man who completed the first oil well 
in the world, died practically a pauper. 
He was never able to gain very much 
from his great discovery. 


House Seen Regaining Stature as 
Training Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to insert the following 
article by Joseph F. McCaffrey, which 
appeared in the Washington Star and 
which presents some interesting obser- 
vations and statistics on the value of the 
House of Representatives as a training 
ground for higher office: 


Hovse SEEN REGAINING Stature As TRAINING 
GROUND 
(By Joseph F. McCaffrey) 

Nine present Members of the House of 
Representatives have announced for the 
United States Senate and a 10th Member is 
a receptive candidate for governor, Thus the 
House, once the training ground of Presi- 
dents, is beginning to regain its stature as 
the Nation's political seedbed. 

The latest to announce his intention of 
moving over to the north side of Capitol 
Hill is Representative CHARLES R. HOWELL, 
who will be the New Jersey Democratic candi- 
date for the Senate to oppose former Repre- 
sentative Clifford Case, the Republican candi- 
date. 

With more than 4 months to go before 
all filing dates are closed, a few more House 
Members may decide to trade the hardship of 
running every 2 years for the luxury of only 
having to go before the people every sixth 
year. 

Others who hope to join the graduates 
already in the Senate are: Herbert B. War- 
burton, Delaware Republican, who would op- 
pose incumbent Democrat J. Allen Frear, Jr.; 
Thomas E. Martin, Republican, who seeks 
Democrat Guy Gillette's seat in Iowa; Wesley 
A. D'Ewart, who will be the Republican can- 
didate against incumbent Democrat James E. 
Murray in Montana; Norris Cotton, who must 
win over two primary opponents to gain the 
coveted New Hampshire Republican nomina- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Charles W. Tobey; Ohio's George H. Bender, 
a seven-term veteran, the Republican choice 
to unseat appointed Senator Thomas A. 
Burke from the remaining 2 years of the 
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term of the late Robert A. Taft, and Samuel 
W. Yorty, the choice of the California Demo- 
crats to oppose appointed Senator Thomas 
H. Kuchel for the 2 years left in the senatorial 
term of Vice President Nixon. 


DEMOCRATS VERSUS DEMOCRATS 


‘There are two Democratic Members trying 
to unseat fellow party members in primaries. 
Lavar Barn is going into the May 4 pri- 
mary in Alabama against Senator JOHN J. 
SPAREMAN, while Par SUTTON is taking on 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER in Tennessee's Au- 
gust 5 primary. 

The House Members who may run for gov- 
ernor is Connecticut's Thomas J. Dodd, Hart- 
ford Democrat, who would oppose Republi- 
can incumbent John Lodge, another former 
Member of the House. And in Massachusetts 
a former Representative, Foster Furcolo (now 
State treasurer), will be the Democratic can- 
didate opposing Republican Senator LEVER- 
Err SaLTONSTALL. 

The value of the House as a training 
ground for higher office is summed up best, 
perhaps, by J. Caleb Boggs, who went di- 
rectly to the Delaware Governor's mansion 
from the House. Said Governor Boggs, “Poli- 
tics is really the art of successful, honorable 
compromise and there is no better place to 
learn this than with the 434 other Repre- 
sentatives who represent every segment of 
& greatly diverse country.” 

THIRTY-ONE ALUMNI IN SENATE 


Every election year more and more Sena- 
tors move up from the House. There are 
31 now: 5 

Democrats ANDERSON and CHAVEZ of New 
Mexico, CLEMENTS of Kentucky, FULBRIGHT 
of Arkansas, GILLETTE of Iowa, Gore of Ten- 
nessee, HAYDEN of Arizona, HENNINGS of Mis- 
souri, HNL of Alabama, Hory of North Caro- 
lina, Jackson of Washington, JOHNSON of 
Texas, KEFAUVER of Tennessee, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, MAG- 
wuson of Washington, Mansriztp of Mon- 
tana, Monnonry of Oklahoma, Ner.y of West 
Virginia, ROBERTSON of Virginia, SMATHERS of 
Florida, and SPARKMAN of Alabama. 

Republicans Barrerr of Wyoming, BEALL of 
Maryland, Cartson of Kansas, Case of South 
Dakota, Dm sz, of Illinois, DWORSHAK of 
Idaho, Munvr of South Dakota, Porrer of 
Michigan, and Surrn of Maine. 

The gubernatorial alumni are Republicans 
Stratton, of Diinois; Herter, of Massachu- 
setts; Boggs, of Delaware; Lodge, of Connec- 
ticut; Umstead, of North Carolina; and 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, Governor Byrnes, 
incidentally, went from the House, to the 
Senate, to the Supreme Court, to the White 
House (as “assistant president”), to the State 
Department before moving on to the state- 
house in Columbia. 

Mayors of 2 of the Nation's 6 largest cities 
are former House Members: Thomas D'Ales- 
andro, Democrat, of Baltimore, and Norris 
Poulson, Republican, of Los Angeles. 

Of the 33 men who have held the presi- 
dency, 13 were Members of the House. One 
other, John Quincy Adams, entered the 
House after serving as President. The first 
former House Member to serve as President 
was James Madison and the last was William 
McKinley. Not since 1901 has a former House 
Member sat in the White House, yet during 
the first 80 years under the present Constitu- 
tion more than half, 13 out of 25, of our 
Presidents were House “graduates.” 


THE GLORY DAYS 


Back in the 23d Congress, from 1833 to 
1835, there were three future Presidents in 
the House: James K. Polk, Millard Fillmore, 
and Franklin Pierce. 

A few years later, in 1847, two men sat on 
opposite sides of the aisle who were destined 
to become Presidents: Abraham Lincoln and 
Andrew Johnson, 

The famed 39th War Congress of 1865 saw 
two men sitting together in the Ohio dele- 
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gation who were later to serve as Presidents: 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and James A. Garfield. 

But even during the glory days of the 
House of Representatives as the birthday 
Place of political greatness, one man could 
never rise above the Speaker’s chair. Henry 
Clay made effort after effort to leave the 
House for the presidency. In fact, the House 
held such promise of advancement in those 
days that Clay gave up his Senate seat to 
seek and win election to the House. 

Recently, however, no one in the Senate 
has come to think so much of the House as 
to go to that extreme. 


Indebtedness of Italy to the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am herewith inserting into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an itemized report on 
the indebtedness of Italy to the United 
States, prepared for me by the Library 
of Congress: 

What Italy owes the United States 


World War I indebtedness 
(as of July 1, 1953): 


Frinew ar. $1, 618, 400, 000. 00 
Due and unpaid— 386, 500, 000. 00 
beeen s 102, 112, 659. 34 
oe Ee eee: 2. 107, 012, 659. 34 
Repayments: 
Principal, funded 
fe) WARTA ee 37, 100, 000. 00 
Principal, unfunded 
nta 364. 319. 28 
Interest, funded debts- 5, 766, 708. 26 
Interest, unfunded 
8 57, 598, 852. 62 
Total 5 = 100, 829, 880. 16 
Indebtedness_..--.------ 2, 107, 012, 659. 34 
Repayments--...-.----. 85 100, 829, 880. 16 


Balance ===- 2,006, 182. 779. 18 


~Lend-lease ald (cumula- 
tively, Mar. 11, 1941- 
Mar. 31, 1951) :* 


Tanks and vehicles 1, 811, 662, 37 
Vessels and other 

water craft 51. 200, 389. 05 
Miscellaneous military 

equipment 182, 038. 75 


Agricultural, industrial, 

and other commodi- 
132, 510, 223. 06 
667, 365. 64 


186, 371, 678. 87 


Foreign grants and credits 
(period July 1, 1940, 
through June 30, 


1953): 

Grants: 
American Red Cross . 3, 183, 000. 00 

Army (civilian sup- 

F ink ae 410, 107, 000. 00 
Interim ald — 176, 006, 000. 00 
No reverse lend-lease aid was received 

from Italy. 


*No payments requested on grants. 


Foreign grants, etc.—Con. 
Mutual security: 


Economic assistance. $1,326,325, 000. 00 
Military aid_........ 18, 745, 000. 00 
Technical assistance 1, 170, 000. 00 
S re 416, 769, 000. 00 
Post-UNRRA__._-... 117, 414, 000. 00 
Treasury (civilian 
—ů—— = 134, 487, 000. 00 
Tei — 2. 604, 205, 000, 00 
Net anthori- 
Credits ralions 
af RPE HAES: Bank — s 000 
KET ese 47, 00 21 
Defense materials pro- 19 5 pay 
curement._....2_------.- 3, 342, 000 2, 912, 000 
Mutual Sccurity Hans. . 5, 600, 000 85, 600, 000 
Maritime Adusinistration 
„ 68, 222. 000 40, 425, 00% 
Surplus property 144, 072, 000 123, 673, (00 
9 Breen ae 101, 314. 829, 000 
Balance outstanding on 597 SA 
July 1,1 $314, 829, 000. 00 


141, 272, 000, 00 


Recapitulation (status as 
of July 1, 1953): 
World War 1 aid 62, 006, 182, 779, 18 
Lend-lease 186, 371, 678. 87 
Grant 2, 604, 205, 000, 00 
Loans 55 314, 829, 000. 00 


5, 111, 588, 458. 05 


Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am including in the Recorp today the 
interesting results of a poll recently 
taken in my district: 

A cross-section of residents living in the 
Seventh Congressional District took swift 
advantage of Congressman WILLIAM B. Ww- 
NALL's recent questionnaire covering 17 per- 
tinent questions under consideration by the 
Congress and President Eisenhower. 

The 4,000 or more who returned the ques- 
tionnaires to Congressman Wrmnatt declared 
themselves in favor of continued foreign 
military ond economic aid, increasing postal 
rates to balance the postal budget, and con- 
tinuing reciprocal trade laws. 

Universal military training was approved 
by more than 3 to 1. Congressman WIDNALL 
pointed out that a breakdown of the figures 
showed the women’s vote on this issue almost 
as affirmative as that of the men. 

Any tax cut before the Federal budget 15 
balanced was protested by more than 2 to 1. 
A proposal to amend the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act to provide for more liberal 
immigration into the United States was dis- 
approved by 2½ to 1. Senator Bricker’s con- 
stitutional amendment voiding treaties 
which abridge or deny any constitutional 
rights of American citizens was rejected 
by a very sma!) margin. 

A large majority of the voters told Con- 
gressman Winnatt they did not want the 
Taft-Hartley labor law reptaled. By 2 to 1 
those said they were against any 
changes providing more rights for the work- 
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ers. and only a margin of 4 votes decided 
Against changes in the act giving more rights 
to employers. 

Senator McCastir's investigations were 
endorsed by 2% to 1, but an y 

number of questionnaires received dur- 
ing the past few weeks contained marginal 
comments showing growing disapproval of 
the Senator's methods. 

The questionnaires called for the broaden- 
ing of social security to includé groups not 
now covered; objected to decreasing the so- 
Clal-security rate of payment from 2 to 1% 
Percent; and favored the United States shar- 
ing the cost of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway with Canada. 

Statehood for Hawaii was favored by more 
than 4 to 1 and the question of suffrage and 
home rule for the District of Columbia was 
approved by a significant 5 fo 1 vote. A pro- 
Posal to lower the voting age limit to 18 years 
Was disapproved by a small margin and Fed- 
eral reinsurance to.assist in paying unusual- 
ly large medical bills was approved by a simi- 
lar figure. 

A considerable number of persons con- 
fessed to no opinion or insufficient knowledge 
Of several specific questions. Highest num- 

of no-opinion answers were discovered 
on the questions of whether employers 
should be given greater rights under the 

-Hartley law and whether or not postal 
Tates should be increased to help balance 
the postal budget. Others expressed some 
Confusion on the questions of reciprocal 
trade, foreign economic and military aid and 
Medical reinsurance. 

A high percentage of the constituents re- 
turning the more than 4,000 questionnaires 
received by Congressman WDNALL took the 
additional trouble to write in additional 
comments or to enclose explanatory letters. 
“I have read every comment,” Congressman 

NALL sald, “and have found them of con- 
Siderable interest and assistance to me.” 

The total yes-and-no vote on these ques- 
tions throughout the seventh district and 
tor this county follows: 

1, Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered? Yes, 2,953; 
Do, §10. 

2. Do you favor decreasing the social- 
Security rate-of-pay deductions from 2 per- 
dent to 1% percent? Yes, 1,297; no, 1,987. 

3. Do you favor the United States sharing 


the cost of construction of the St. Lawrence. 


Waterway with Canada? (Canada has of- 
Sova to build this alone.) ‘Yes, 2,840; no, 


4. Do you feel that the Taft-Hartley law 

(a) Should be repealed? Yes, 815; no, 2.238. 

(b) Should be changed giving greater 
Tights to workers? Yes, 724; no, 1.415. 

(e) Should be changed giving greater 
Tights to employers? Yes, 1.111: no, 1,114. 

5. Do you favor increased postal rates to 
balance the Post Office budget? Yes, 2,416; 
no, 1,054. 

6. Do you believe the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act should be amended to pro- 
Vide for more liberal admission of immi- 
Brants into the United States? Yes, 905; 
no, 2.474. 

7. Bo you favor Senator Brickenr’s proposed 
Constitutional amendment voiding treaties 
Which deny or abridge any constitutional 
Tights of American citizens? Yes, 1,464; 
no, 1,685. 

8. Do you believe we should cut taxes first 
and balance the budget later? Tes, 1,085; 
no, 2,266. 

9. Do you favor Senator McCantuy's in- 
Vestigations of subversive influences both in 
and out of Government? Yes, 2,564; no, 903. 

10, Are you in favor of universal military 
training? Yes, 2,578; no, 819. 

11. Do you believe that the reciprocal 
trade laws should be continued to assist in 
Our foreign trade? Yes, 2,912; no, 309. 

12. Do you favor continued foreign eco- 
nomic aid? Yes, 1,624; no, 1,593. 
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13. Do you favor continued foreign mih- 
tary aid? Yes, 1,911; no, 1,280. 

14. Do you favor a program of reinsurance 
to assist in paying unusually large medical 
bills? Tes, 1,771; no, 1.309. 

15. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 2,657; no, 638. 

16. Do you favor suffrage and home rule 
for the voteless District of Columbia? Tes, 
2,628; no, 537. . 

17. Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting citizens of the United 
States to vote upon attaining the age of 18? 
Yes, 1,563; no, 1,883. — 


Can We Enter the Indochina War and 
Still Preserve Our Principles of Free- 
dom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
we should not have interfered in the 
Korean war without a Declaration of 
War by Congress, there was some sem- 
blance of justice in our move. We 
sought to protect the people of South 
Korea who had struggled for freedom and 
were threatened with loss of whatever 
they had won in this battle for freedom. 

In the Indochina situation, however, 
there is no justification, legal or moral, 
for entering that contest. To enter a 
conflict where the people are struggling 
for independence from a colonial system 
that has kept them from gaining inde- 
pendence and liberty, and which has held 
their natural resources open for colonial 
exploitation, is no part of our business. 

Does anyone contend that the people 
of Indochina have not the right to gain 
their independence? Suppose that doc- 
trine had been directed against us in the 
uprising against the British in 1776. 
What would we have thought if some 
great power had stepped in against us? 
What would we have thought tf by the 
influence of such a power we had lost the 
War for Independence? 

I have been led to believe that all our 


intervention and embroilment in foreign ~ 


countries was being done in the interest 
of the free world. Will we be contribu- 
ting to a free world if we send our troops 
to Indochina to fight against those who 
are there struggling for freedom? 

Our intervention in the Indochina war 
is just what the Communists want. It 
will be a demonstration that the United 
States, while proclaiming that our efforts 
are being directed to aid a free world, as 
a matter of fact is doing just the oppo- 
site—fighting against the people who are 
struggling for liberty. This gives the 
Communist world an opportunity to 
prove just what they have been saying 
right along—that the United States is 
an imperialistic government, and not 
much concerned with liberty. 

If we have the power to interfere in a 
country where the inhabitants are strug- 
gling against a colonial dictatorship, we 
have the power to speak up and tell the 
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Government of France to give liberty to 
the people of Indochina and get out of 
that country and stay out. Roosevelt 
took this same course against the British 
Empire when India gained her freedom, 
and are we less virile today than we were 
in Roosevelt’s day? Are we still run- 
ning a Government based on life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, or have we 
deserted our great principles and gone 
over to the imperialists of the earth? 

If the colonial empires with their 
heads in Europe, would get out of for- 
eign nations and let the people there 
determine their own government, peace 
in this world might be brought about. 
What right did England have to per- 
petuate her colonial empire in India 
and exploit the natural resources of that 
great country? What right has France 
to perpetuate her colonial empire in 
Indochina? The answers is—no right, 
exceptꝰthe power to do it. 

We seem so scared that communism 
will spread. Well, it certainly will if 
we try to bolster up decaying colonial 
empires. In justice to the loyal American 
people who believe in their institutions 
and traditions of freedom, this Govern- 
ment ought to direct the power of this 
great Nation against the forces denying 
freedom, and in support of the cause of 
freedom that has in 160 years made this 
the strongest Government on earth. We 
should associate with no Government 
that denies freedom to its own people; 
we should associate with no Government 
that insists on maintaining a colonial 
empire, where the people, by reason of 
foree, are denied the same great princi- 
ples that are the cornerstone of our own 
development—life, liberty, and the hap- 
piness of the people. 

I say to the administration, “Go slow 
on any inclination to enter the Indo- 
china war.” 


Internal Revenue Collections and Dis- 
bursements by States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
table which I herewith include as part 
of my remarks is extremely interesting 
as it reveals the comparison between 
collections by Federal Internal Revenue 
from the individual States and the 
moneys returned to each as grants-in- 
aid and payments to individuals within 
each State. 

It is particularly interesting to citizens 
of New Jersey to note that the internal- 
revenue collections in 1953 in the State 
of New Jersey amounted to $2,023,700,- 
986 and the Federal grants-in-aid, of one 
kind and another, and payments to in- 
dividuals within the State amounted to 
only $65,232,559, or 3.22 percent of the 
collections, There were only 6 States 
with a less percentage of return. By 
way of contrast there were several States 
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that received more than 40 percent re- commitments are taking more and more of 


turn and in one instance over 50 percent, 

The article to which I have referred 
was prepared by Paul O. Peters, editor of 
News Bulletin, published at Washington, 
D.C. It reads as follows: 


Federal internal-revenue collections for the 
fiscal year 1953, by States, compared with 
reported grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments, and Federal-aid payments 
direct to individuals within the States 
other than loans 
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$ Report for Marz hind Includes revenue collections 
from Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 

$ Report for Washington Includes revenue collections 
from Alisks. Grantsin-ald and payments to indi- 
viduals for 1953 in Alaska totaled $11,317,467, 
Total collections cleared by 

collectors of internal rev- 
$70, 117, 917, 819 
Total grants-in-aid to State 

and local units plus 

checks to individuals 

within the States, fiscal 
$4, 053, 941, 794 


5.78 
Percent of national income 
collected, 1953——— 0 


23.19 


Percentage of grants-in-aid and payments to 
individuals for the last 4 years 


Grants-in-aid and payments to Individuals 
apparently are getting less and less each year, 
but our foreign-ald programs and military 


- 


the tax revenues. 
We hope the American people understand 
what is happening to their tax revenues. 


An Appraisal of the Present 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
made by me this morning before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors: 

Officers and members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, after 15 
months of the present administration we 
have an opportunity to appraise its accom- 
plishments and failures. 

In considering its record to date we must 
keep in mind that appropriation bills have 
to be passed by the Congress for the Gov- 
ernment to function during a fiscal year. 

What major legislation has this admin- 
istration passed in carrying out its cam- 
paign promises. One of the few major bills 
is the offshore oil bill, which the great ma- 
jority of our people opposed. 

In the last session the only other real 
major bills of Republican origin were the 
extension of reciprocal trade agreements 
law for 1 year, and the weak bill to admit 
214,000 refugees into the United States, and 
then only by Democratic votes. And what 
a price the administration had to pay to get 
the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to report the bill extend- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreements law out 
for action in the House. 

1. An agreement by the Secretary of State 
that if passed for 1 year, no trade agree- 
ments would be negotiated or entered into 
during that period. 

2. The appointment of two high-tariff 
Republican members to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

3. The changing since its inception of the 
Tariff Commission from a bipartisan to a 
partisan Commission. This was finally de- 
feated, but only as a result of Democratic 
opposition. 

4. The separation of the original Simpson 
bill and that its high tariff provisions and 
quotas and restrictions on international 
trade—which in some cases were higher and 
more restrictive than the Smoot-Hawley 


_tariff bill, and reporting it out of committee. 


The passage of this bill would defeat, the 
operation and purposes of the Hull recipro- 
cal trade agreements law and again start 
among the free nations of the world the 
vicious and harmful trade barriers against 
proper international trade. 

The House recommitted this bill—defeat- 
ing it—but only by the votes of Democratic 
Members. 

You are aware the President has recom- 
mended the adoption of the Randall report. 

With the possible extension of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements law during this 
Congress—and if it is done it will only be 
by Democratic votes—this report is now dead. 
Practically all of the Republican coi 
sional members of the Randall Commission 
are opposed to its main recommendations. 
If an extension of the trade agreements law 
comes out of committee, and I will not be 
surprised if one does not, that will be the 
extent of action on the Randall report. 
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In this session of Congress the one major 
bill enacted into law to date is the bill 
relating to excise taxes. You will remember 
Congress ignored President Eisenhower's 
recommendations by taking action that will 
unbalance his budget further by $912 
million. 

Even at that, the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party was adopted in the extension 
for 1 year of the temporary Korean conflict, 
taxes that expired on April 1 and the ulti- 
mate acceptance of the repeal of amusement 
taxes up to and including 50 cents, proposed 
in the House by a Democrat, but finally ac- 
cepted in the conference report by the 
Republicans. 

We witnessed last year the repeal of the 
low-cost public housing program, 

We witnessed ly a few weeks ago the 
repudiation by House of President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations in this field, with 
150 or 75 percent of the Republicans voting 
against the very recommendations President 
Eisenhower made, and 124 Democrats or 68 
percent of the Democratic Members support- 
ing the President, 

This is a significant vote showing the divi- 
sion among the Republican Members. , 

It happened a number of times last year. 
It will happen many times during the re- 
mainder of this session, 

I do not look for the House to do much 
on progressive legislation. Whatever will 
be done will be as a result of Democratic 
votes. 

For the majority of the Democrats aré 
forward-looking. 

A majority of the Republicans are back- 
ward-looking. 

It must also be borne in mind that in the 
field of foreign affairs the strongest opposi- 
tion to the President's recommendations 
comes from the Republican side. 

During the last session the Democrats 
saved the President on more than one o- 
casion. 

For 95 percent of the Democrats are united 
on foreign affairs and for strong defense for 
our country and for our allies. 

In the Republican Party there is a strong 
element in pivotal positions who are what 
are commonly referred to as isolationists. 

And like past Democratic administrations, 
the present administration recognizes the 
dangers of isolationism. 

I expect a hard fight to put through the 
President's. recommendations on foreign aid, 
both the authorization act and the appropri 
ations. 

I have serious doubt if anything will take 
place on Taft-Hartley, and if so at least 8? 
far as the House is concerned, additional 
repressive and discriminatory provisions 
against labor will be attempted. 

The Republicans are confused. I am sorry 
to say bitterness exists among them; strong 
isolationism exists among them, which 18 
serious in the fleld of foreign affairs; the 
number of progresstve- minded Members 
among them are few, which is of significance 
in the case of any progressive recommenda- 
tions of the President being enacted into 
law; and the leadership ls the same as dur- 
ing the 20 years of Democratic control when 
they were in the main opposition minded. 

The President cannot rely on his leadership 
in the Senate. The voluntary programing 
of the Bricker amendment; the attack upon 
Secretary Dulles upon his return from Ber- 
lin; the attack on the order of President 
Eisenhower in the awarding of contracts in 
labor distress areas, are pointed evidence Of 
this fact. 

The House of Representatives leadership 
is the best support the President has on 
Capitol Hill. But even they will stray ever 
once in a while as evidenced by their action 
on the recently enacted excise-tax bill, whe™ 
by their action they unbalanced the Pres’ 
dent’s budget by another 912 millions 
dollars, 
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But I respect them for their intended and 
their general loyalty to their leader—the 
dent of the United States. You will 
note I say “intended and general loyalty.” 
But the unfortunate position the House 
Republican leadership is in is that when they 
urge the passage of say progressive recom- 
mendations of the President, the Members 
know they consistently opposed them under 
the Democrats. 

We Democrats are glad to see their tempo- 
fary conversion based on their desire to be 
loyal to their leader, and we respect them 
for their loyalty, embarrassing as it is. 

President Eisenhower may not appreciate 
if, but he is fortunate in having the same 
Democratic leadership today that Roosevelt 
and Truman had. 

Stating a fact, and not boasting, we are 
afirmative minded—not opposition minded. 

We know through years of experience the 
Tesponsibilities of leadership in control of 
Government. I Rope the Republicans will 
not strain our patience too much by attacks 
on patriotism, and by other fake statements 
and charges, the only result of which can 
be to bring disunity among our own people, 

In passing, I might call to your attention 
that the strongest, and in some cases. most 
Severe and unkind critics of Secretary Dulles, 
are Republicans. 

I see plenty of evidence that the feuds, 
the bitterness, the division, that exists among 
the Republicans is about to burst into the 


It is a much divided party. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
is united. 

The votes on the wiretap bill and other 
bills in the House show that fact. 

Fifteen months after the Republicans took 
Over, and that is an appreciable period for a 
test and for objective evaluation, let us see 
What promises the Republicans made in their 
Platform, made during the campaign, and in 
Messages to Congress, they have not kept. 
Need I argue too much about the promise 
ot a balanced budget and greater defense. I 
doubt if we will have a balanced budget by 
the end of this administration. 

That promise has not materialized. 

Our present defense is the result of money 
Tecommended in the past by Democratic 

dents and passed by Democratic Con- 


It takes from 3 to 7 or more years to bund 
a plane. 

Last year the Democrats fought for 143 
alr-wing groups, the Republicans for 120. 

The Republicans won. 

But President Eisenhower now recom- 
Mends a 137 alr-wing group. This is con- 
de with the Democratic position of last 

ear, 

I think the President is right this year. 

But if he is right this year, he was wrong 

t year. 

And he may be wrong this year in reduc- 
ing the Army and the Navy. 

If any of you gentlemen has the oppor- 
tunity of questioning General Ridgway, I 
hope you will press him on whether or not 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
Teductions, or if the reductions in the Army 
and Navy, particularly the Army, were an 
imposed or mandated one. 

Terrible as the atomic and hydrogen bombs 
are, it is most fortunate that our country 
Dossesses them. If the Soviet Union pos- 
sessed them and we did not, the plight of 
America would be indescribable. The pos- 
Session of these bombs are not only vital to 
dur national defense, but may prove to be 
an important instrument for peace. And 
who was it that had the courage to order 

experiments and the expenditures of 
money made that produced these bombs? 
the case of the atomic bomb, it was Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, In the case of the 
hydrogen bomb it was Harry S. Truman. 

Do you remember the promise and slogan 

“The Great Crusade"? Do you remember in 
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connection. with this the additional related 
promises or slogans, “Massive Retaliation,” 
the “New Look,” also “United Action” in In- 
dochina? 

I assumed when Secretary Dulles made his 
United Action speech in New York, he had 
negotiated and arrived at agreements with 
our allies. He should have. 

We now know by the way of London and 
Paris—he did not. 

He is abroad now, as he said, on “a mission 
of peace through strength.“ which is the 
democratic policy, trying to repair the dam- 
age done. 

I hope he does because it would be in 
the national interest of our country to have 
this done. 

But he should have done this before he 
made his New York speech and not after- 
ward. 

And if he could not have made an agree- 
ment for united action he should not have 
made the speech. 

The Communists cooing in Europe for 
peace, and engaging in war actions in Indo- 
china and southeast Asia. 

And Harold Stassen as a peace gesture as 
he said, lifting trade restrictions on the 
Communist bloc in Europe. 

What consistency. 

Where does that leave us? 

I will not discuss this any further because 
no matter what the situation may be as a 
result of false hopes, poor judgment or un- 
sound methods, as Americans we must do 
the best we can under the circumstances to 
meet any situation that may arise from time 
to time. 

Do you remember the President saying 
something about no action being taken in 
the international field where our Armed 
Forces might be committed without submit- 
ting the same to Congress? 

In relation to decisions strictly within his 
sphere which he should make himself, he 
now finds that his past statement is a ghost 
of the past, staring him in the face and plac- 
ing him in an embarrassing position in re- 
lation to flexibility of action. 

What about some other promises in the 
mature of slogans that recelved headline 
space? 

Do you remember the promise of libera- 
tion of the people of Poland, Lithuania, and 
the enslaved peoples of other Communist- 
dominated countries? 

This promise built up hopes and confidence 
here and abroad of millions of persons, 

Of course, most persons did not consider 
the mechanics and the means necessary to 
carry them out—war. 

The Democratic policy of containment 
which meant to first hold, then roll back; 
the long, painful journey short of actual 
war, was an outrage, so the Republicans said. 

That promise is now scrapped, bringing in 
its wake disappointment and disillusionment 
to millions of persons here and abroad. 

Do you remember the other promises 
through slick-sounding headline-seeking 
slogans: 

(a) Greater prosperity. 

(b) Lower prices. 

(c) Hard money. 

(d) Trade, not aid. 

(e) Aid to small business. 

For 2 months the Republicans tried to 
carry out their hard money promise which 
meant defiation by increasing interest on a 
long-term Goverment bond issue and con- 
tracting bank credit with the Federal Re- 
serve System removing al market support on 
Government bonds. After 2 months they 
realized they had created so much fear that 
deflation had gone much further than they 
bad intended. 

They then changed to the easy money 
policy of inflation, or lower interest rates on 
short-term issues, not on mortgages or busi- 
ness loans; of expanding bank credit; of the 
Federal Reserve System stepping back into 
the market and again buying Government 
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issues, but the damage had been done; they 
had created fear in the minds of our people. 

And as the Republicans and business and 
finance leaders say, “We will not have a de- 
pression because of the cushions that exist.” 
I agree. ‘ 

But the laws that exist that constitute 
these cushions were enacted by the Demo- 
crats over the opposition of the great major- 
ity of Republicans in Congress. 

Do we have greater prosperity today than 
we had on January 20, 1953? 

Do we have lower prices than on January 
20, 1953? 

Trade, not aid has only an academic in- 
terest. I knew that was dead when I first 
read that slogan. 

So far as alding and assisting and strength- 
ening small business in the United States is 
concerned, I only have to call to your atten- 
tion the increasing number of bankruptcies 
among small business; the fact that the 
awarding of Federal contracts to small busi- 
ness has been sharply curtailed by the pres- 
ent administration carrying out their policy 
of a concentrated base, and that loans under 
the existing law have been very few and far 
between. 

And impartially and objectively speak- 
ing—this is the record of broken promises, 
of confused thinking and leadership, of divi- 
sion, that the Republican Party has given 
to our people during the past 15 months, 


Indebtedness of France to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I herewith insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the following statement outlin- 
ing the indebtedness of France to the 
United States, as prepared for me by the 
Library of Congress: 

What France owes the United States 

World War I indebted- 


ness (as of July 1. 
1953) : 
Principa saninn — $2, 629, 081, 531. 41 
Due and unpaid—-— 1, 234, 568, 468. 59 
Toterest.-.- S 1, 417, 135, 801. 87 
eie 5, 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments: 


Principal funded debts. 161, 350, 000. 00 
Principal unfunded 


8 64, 689, 588. 18 
Interest funded debts. 38, 650, 000. 00 
Interest unfunded 

debt 221, 386, 302. 82 

. 486, 075, 891. 00 
Indebtedness ------——— 5, 280, 785, 801. 87 
Repayments ----- n Aaa 486, 075, 891. 00 

Balance 4. 794, 709, 910. 87 


Lend - lease aid 
(Cumulatively Mar. 11, 1941-Mar. 31, 1951) 
Ordnance and ordnance 


Stores SEEEN $285, 016, 673.18 
Aircraft and aeronauti- 
cal material - 342,729,816. 64 


428, 632, 124. 56 
294, 704, 237. 67 


Tanks and other vehicles__ 
Vessels and other water- 
craft. 
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Miscellaneous military 

equipment $651, 920, 447. 84 
Facilities and equipment — 2, 348, 159. 75 
Agricultural, industrial, 

and other commodities. 1, 106, 518, 741. 82 
Testing and reconditioning 

of defense articles 61, 061, 053. 76 
Services and expenses 97, 005, 215. 80 


3, 269, 936, 471, 02 


Reverse lend-lease aid 
(as of June 30, 1949) : 
Miscellaneous military 


equipment 72. 132. 115. 38 
Facilities and equip- 

8 201, 674, 487. 02 
Agricultural, industrial, 

and other commodi- 

TS ETOR 136, 959, 069. 04 
Testing and recondition- 

ing of defense articles. 4, 988, 920. 92 


Services and expenses... 452, 026, 652. 34 


867, 781, 244. 70 
Pinal assessment of total lend-lease aid 
for period March 11, 1941, through June 30, 
1953 was $2,986,012,000. 
Foreign grants and credits 
(Period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1953) 


Grants: 

American Red Cross $9, 595, 000 
Interim ald 311, 388, 000 

Mutual Security: 
one nas wens 2, 534, 052, 000 
Military aid.........-.. aa 54, 952, 000 
USERA- <p sonnnadcedesnap 3, 061, 000 
Post - UNRRAA 60, 000 
Technical assistance 34, 000 
yi: | ee ee eee 2, 913, 141, 000 


No repayments requested on grants. 


Net anthori- 


Credits rations 


Export-Import Bank 
loans 


$7, 399, 000, 000) $1, 121, 209, ONO 
225, 000, 


Mutual Security loans. 225, 600, 
Maritime Administration 
56, 034, 36, 591, 000 
R, 040, 4, 226, 000 
AA 900, 235, 708, 000 
Burplius property 332, 439, 305, 836, 000 
Defense materials pro- 
curoment AES 39, 527, B. 374, 000 
9 2, 407, 357, 2, 052, 754, 000 
alance outstanding on 
nn eesestns $2, 052, 754, 000 
Principal repald by July 
y a Re ae ae 354, 03, 000 
Total loans and 
oredits encocar 2, 407, 357, 000 
Recapitulation 


(Status as of July 1, 1953) 
$4, 794, 709, 910. 87 
00 


Lend-lease -ennnen 2, 986, 012, 000. 

r 2.913. 141. 000. 00 

Lan. 22 - 2,052, 754, 000.00 
Nr 12, 746, 616, 910. 87 


Retail Clerks Favor Statehood— Without 
Partition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
Pleasure in presenting here a resolution 
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adopted on April 9, 1954, by Local 1496 
of the Retail Clerks Union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
located at Anchorage, Alaska: 

Be it resolved, That the members of the 
Retail Clerks Union, Local 1496, all residents 
of the Territory of Alaska, being interested 
in improving our present status as second- 
class citizens, do hereby go on record as be- 
ing in favor of immediate statehood with- 
out partition for the entire Territory of 
Alaska. 

PEARL GIBSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following statement 
by the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, Mr. 
Worcorr: 

THE Brownson PROPOSAL 
(By Hon. Jesse P. Wotcorr, Member of 
Congress) 

There are two ways to defeat a piece of 
legislation in the Congress, one by voting it 
down in committee or on the floor; the other 
by tacking on an amendment that would 
defeat its purpose. 

The latter is now being attempted with 
respect to S. 2150, the bill to authorize 
United States participation with Canada in 


construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, 


which has been endorsed by President Eisen- 
hower, the entire Cabinet, the National Se- 
curity Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the interests of national security. 

This bill authorizes the creation of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
to finance and construct the United States 
share of this project in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

To finance the project the Corporation is 
authorized to sell its revenue bonds to the 
United States Treasury in the total amount 
of $105 million. These bonds would be held 
in the Treasury as an asset of the Govern- 
ment and would be retired from the revenues 
the Corporation will receive from tolls 
charged for use of the navigation facilities. 

When this bill was originally drawn by 
its sponsors it provided that this Corpora- 
tion should have a capital stock of 85 million 
to be issued to and held by the United States 
Government and have authority to sell to 
the public its bonds in the amount of $100 
million, the bonds to be guaranteed by the 
United States. ‘ 

However, when the bill was submitted to 
the Treasury Department and the Budget 
Bureau for comment, they both disapproved 
of the provisions for the capital stock and 
for the sale of the Corporation’s bonds to 
the public. They said that capital stock 
serves little useful purpose in the case of 
a Government corporation and moreover, 
being interest free, is a form of subsidy. 
They further pointed out that it has been 


-tbe policy of the Government since 1947 


to finance all Government corporations by 
having them sell their obligations to the 
Treasury, one of the principal objects of this 


method being to eliminate competition for 


funds in the money market between the 

Treasury and other Government agencies. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

accordingly changed the financing provisions 
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of the bill so that they would be in aceord- 
ance with such established Government pol- 
icy. In this form the bill was passed by 
the Senate by a decisive vote and, in due 
course, was referred to the House Public 
Works Committee. 

When the bill came up for action In the 
House committee an amendment was offered 
by Representative Harry MCGREGOR, of Ohio, 
changing the description of the securities 
the Corporation was authorized to issue 
from bonds or other obligations to reve- 
nue bonds. This amendment was adopted 
by the committee. Following this amend- 
ment, Representative CHARLES Brownson, of 
Indiana, offered a further amendment, since 
known as the Brownson amendment, the 
effect of which would be to compel the Cor- 
poration to sell its revenue bonds to the 
public instead of to thé Treasury, without 
Government guaranty, This ‘ls in complete 
and absolute contravention of the established 
Government policy stated by both the Treas- 
ury Department and the Budget Bureau, and 
is without precedent in the financing of 
Government corporations created by Con- 
gress to carry out a Federal policy or program. 

This anrendment, of course, would defeat 
the single .objective of the bill, namely 
United States participation in the seaway 
project, by making it impossible to finance 
it. The navigation facilities to be con- 
structed will be the property of the United 
States Government which will own them 
through its agency, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. The corpo- 
ration could not, of course, mortgage this 
public property, nor could it give to the 
bondholders the right to determine the tolls 
to insure adequate revenues. The amount 
of revenues would be determined by an 
agreement with Canada on rates and on 
division of receipts. And toll rates could not 
be firmly established until construction is 
well along. Until then the final costs which 
must be repaid through toll revenues could 
not be defintely ascertained nor could the 
propriety of proposed rates in the light of 
future economic conditions be determined. 
But the construction could not get started 
unless the bond financing were assured. 80 
the vicious circle would be complete. And of 
course the opponents of the project, quite 
influential in the investment banking field 
and with unlimited means of propagandizing 
against the economic feasibility of the sea- 
way, would see to it that all these facts were 
publicized and the bonds of the corporation 
discredited. 

The result is clear: it would be years before 
the corporation could get off the ground with 
its financing prograny, if it ever succeeded in 
doing so. A study of recent toll-road financ- 
ing by various States shows that even with- 
out the kind of opposition that the seaway 
financing would have, and without any of 
the complexities presented by the interna- 
tional nature of the seaway, it took 2% years 
in some cases, and a minimum of 14 months, 
to accomplish the authorized public financ- 
ing. That is a perfectly clear warning that 
such a method of financing cannot be em- 
ployed in this seaway situation. 

Every avaliable fact compels the conclu- 
sion that the Brownson amendment would 
scuttle the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation. Every traditional oppo- 
nent of the seaway is welcoming it with open 
arms. They know that that method of fi- 
nancing, without precedent in all the cases of 
Government corporations, will not produce 
the construction funds without very sub- 
stantial delay, if at all. And they know that 
Canada would not be willing to, and need 
not, accept any such delay—but would pro- 
ceed on its own. And so, in this indirect 
but entirely effective manner, the very pur- 
pose of the bill, to secure United States par- 
ticipation, would be defeated. 

It must, therefore, be recognized that all 
those who support this Brownson amend- 
ment, whatever their various intentions may 
be, are actually working to defeat the na- 
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tional policy embodied in this seaway bill 
and embarrass the administration in the eyes 
Of the American public. If they should suc- 
ceed, they will also make our Government 
as a whole look silly wherever the resulting 
fiasco is known, at home and abroad. 

This Brownson proposal and any other 
similar amendment which would result in 
scuttling the Government's program must be 
defeated. 


Radio Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, April 10, 
1954: 

In urn Gors Beninp THE IRON CURTAIN VIa 
Rapio Free EUROPE 
(By Ray A. LaJole) 

It was toward dawn after a night of pelt- 
ing rain. In the glistening semidarkness a 
young Czech citizen desperately made his 
Way to a border guard station on the Ger- 
man side of the forbidden frontier between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. His clothes 
Were muddy and torn. His expression was 
one of utter weariness, At last inside the 
Station he hopefully asked for food and shel- 
ter and then, as though relieved of an un- 
bearable weight, he gladly told what had 
happened. 

Karl Meiner had chosen well the night to 
Make his daring escape across the Iron Cur- 
tain. Because of the weather, Communist 
guards had slackened up on their patrols and 
the soldiers had concentrated instead on 
keeping as dry as their officers would allow 
them to be. Yet even with this advantage 
the odds were still great. The blond youth 
had had slowly and painfully to crawl most 
of his way across the “no man's land”"—a 
stretch several miles wide and where anyone 
discovered by the guards is shot at without 
Warning and killed instantly. His clothing, 
Tipped and torn tn many places, impressively 
testified of the way in which he had snaked 
his way through masses of barbed wire—a 
Stinging interval during which the brief 
brilliant flashes had marked out for him 
white insulators of the electrified barriers. 


Such was the story Earl told. A routine 
Matter perhaps for the free German guards, 
repeated many times before. They gave 
him coffee, food, and dry clothing, and next 
they notified headquarters. Within the 
hour once again the young man found him- 
self the object of minute questioning, for 
trained representatives of the several allied 
agencies were especially interested in what 
4s going on behind the Iron Curtain of rigid 
censorship. Among them were special inter- 
rogators from the powerful American organi- 
zation—Radio Free Europe, which has 13 
Outlets to maintain one of the strongest 
medium-wave transmitters in the world. 


Questions that followed were many and 
Probing. Why had he escaped? Had any- 
one helped him? Where had he lived? 
The names of neighbors? The community 
Conditions? And countless more. To be 
sure, the questions were deliberately de- 
Signed to bring out contradictions for a 
good reason. Communists had been known 
to use, many times before, the phony escape 
Tuse in order to place one of their key men 
in a top allied post. Interrogators made 
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careful note as well, of a new airfield being 
built near the frontier, of the drastic re- 
ductions in food rationing and of a dozen 
other important bits of information. From 
these would come the completed jigsaw pic- 
ture of what was actually going on at that 
moment in his locality. 


PUT TO USE 


Agents from Radio Free Europe could make 
good use of this man’s story. He had been 
forced to fiee after friends had warned him 
that he was about to be arrested for anti- 
Communist talk he had made to neighbors. 
In this case, the Czech strongly suspected 
that the man who informed against him,to 
the secret police was a fellow villager named 
Kurt Tichy. With this to go on, men back 
at Radio Free Europe headquarters in 
Munich went through a systematic check 
of the huge card file which holds thousands 
of names of individuals in the satellite na- 
tions who have ever been mentioned in con- 
junction with the Communist activity. Re- 
quiring only a matter of minutes to find 
Kurt Tichy’s name in the records, the card 
disclosed as well, that his accomplishments 
were far from imposing. The man was defi- 
nitely a smali-time stooge and had been 
noted as a collaborator. That was all RFE 
needed. On the very next day, in a broad- 
cast to Czechoslovakia, it denounced Tichy 
and warned the people of his village to 
avoid him at all times because he was a 
notorious informer. Tichy’s spying game 
came to an inglorious end and the frustrated 
Communists had once again lost one more 
of their despicable tools. 

This incident, multiplied a thousand times, 
is part of RFE’s daily counterattack against 
the Kremlin propaganda machine. Steadily 
chipping away at the foundations of com- 
munism for more than two highly success- 
ful years, its target nations include Albania, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. These come in for a 
heavy share of the broadcasts because each 
country still shows strong antagonism to 
the Communist regime and in each case, the 
people are our potential allies in opposing 
the Red Kremlin's ceaseless attempts to rule 
the world by force. 

The beachhead for freedom which is Radio 
Free Europe does other work as well. Near 
the old German village of Schleissheim, for 
example, it operates a radio monitoring sta- 
tion which listens to and extracts all Impor- 
tant material from broadcast of Communist- 
controlled radio stations. In its busy in- 
formation section in Munich, experts mi- 
nutely scrutinze newspapers and magazines 
smuggled from behind the Iron Curtain 
boundaries and carefully analyze the con- 
tents to arrive at what the Reds are talking 
about. 

It is at once obvious that one does not 
expect to find a shred of truth in both radio 
broadcasts and in their printed words. Only 
the diabolically distorted party-line version 
is given. Trained specialists, however, evalu- 
ate Red propaganda with strikingly sound 
results. It is the frequent practice, for in- 
stance, for the Kremlin purposely to leave 
out important facts which, in itself, is 
usually more revealing than statements over 
which a great furore is made. One illustra- 
tion is when the name of an important of- 
cial suddenly stops being mentioned—al- 
Ways a positive sign that he has been liqui- 
dated. Similarly, when the Red lie propa- 
ganda shouts a vehement denial of some- 
thing, it is again an indication that the sub- 
ject in question has definitely been causing 
them trouble. 

To build the story of what ts going on 
behind the Iron Curtain takes time, a great 
and ceaseless effort, and inhuman patience, 
There will be a fragment of a speech, or a 
passing mention in a newspaper. Then may 
be added a few disconnected facts brought 
by an escapee, Along with other sources 
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of intelligence, the pleces are at last made 
to fit snugly. At last, they become the vital 
truth food which makes up Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Free Asia broadcasts, 
Every effective kind of radio technique is 
utilized to its fullest. There are newscasts, 
commentaries, dramatic programs, satire 
each employed with a telling effect. 

Best possible proof of effectiveness is the 
recent Czech Government protest to our own 
State Department, demanding that RFE be 
taken off the alr. The United States replied 
by reminding the Communists that RFE is 
supported by United States citizens and that 
freedom of speech is a fundamental of our 
American democracy, . 


BREAD FOR RUSSIA 


It is internationally known that officials 
of Red Russia do not want their subjects to 
hear the truth. For truth raises questions 
they are not willing to answer. In this re- 
gard, as soon as Moscow tries to answer the 
broadcasts, their own aggressive propaganda 
quickly falters and loses its original mo- 
mentum. One clear illustration was when 
Radio Free Europe bombarded the people of 
Hungary with the fact that their bread was 
severely rationed because their summer's 
harvest of wheat had been shipped, almost 
in its entirety to Russia to feed the fat and 
privileged government personnel of the 
U. S. S. R. 

To keep the Reds off balance further, the 
Crusade for Freedom has used other means 
of reaching the peoples in the captive states. 
Last year it carried out its Winds of Free- 
dom Operation. For this, some 10,000 bal- 
loons were used to float more than 13 mil- 
lion leaflets over the border into Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Not only did the down- 
trodden people rejoice with this unexpected 
flood of encouraging messages from the free 
world, they were especially happy about the 
helpless frustration of the Communists in 
preventing them from being reecived. 

As former Ambassador Joseph Grew put 
it: “The busier we can keep the Bolsheviks 
in their own backyard, the less chance of 
their starting trouble elsewhere.” Gen, Lu- 
clus D. Clay has said: “Because our own 
liberty and security will be seriously endan- 
gered unless Communist influence through- 
out the world is checked and diminished, 
the forces of freedom must fight on to win 
the cold war against the Kremlin and there- 
by sharply reduce the chances of a shooting 
war.” President Elsenhower also has been 
a great force in promoting Radio Free Eu- 
rope, and other Americans, some famous, 
others ordinary citizens, have done their 
share in helping to carry on the fight. 

This year, as the Crusade seeks the back- 
ing of 30 million Americans for Radio Pree 
Europe and Radio Free Asia, it will use still 
another dramatic method of encouraging 
those in Communist lands. To those who 
join the Crusade, they may sign freedom- 
grams printed in the language of the six 
target nations of RFE and in the dialects of 
China. Freedom-gram messages will reiter- 
ate the conviction of the American people 
that oppression will one day soon collapse 
before the forces of democracy. At the same 
time, messages will ask the captive peoples to 
join together in ceaseless, fervent prayer for 
liberation. The thousands of personal signa- 
tures carried in this manner are expected to 
have a powerful reaction in definitely prov- 
ing that millions of individual Americans do 
care, and are working wholeheartedly for 
the overall defeat of the hated Kremlin and 
its inhuman tyranny. 

This is the whispered prayer of millions 
behind the Iron Curtain; “Give us our daily 
truth, O Lord * * our dally hope.” This 
prayer, this plea, is addressed to every Amer- 
ican, Feeding the greatest hunger of all, 
the hunger for truth, can help to remake a 
world, a world where there are no slave na- 
tions, where all men are free. 
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Wishful Thinking on Labor Unions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LOUIS 


C. RABAUT 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the Recorp an editorial which appears 
in the April 17 issue of America, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly review. 

The editorial deals with action recent- 
ly taken by the House Labor Commit- 
tee to require a vote in favor of a strike 
before such strike will be recognized as a 
protected activity within the meaning 
of proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

On the basis of our national experi- 
ence with the wartime Smith-Connally 
antistrike law, America comes to the 
very proper conclusion that this provi- 
sion would amount to little more than 
a needless waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. In 85 percent of the cases under 
that law, the strike was approved, and 
of 1,593,937 valid ballots cast, only 332,- 
874 were against striking. 

The surprise announcement calling for 
this vote, which appeared in the Presi- 
dent’s labor message to Congress, seems 
to me to indicate continued Republican 
unwillingness to accept responsible 
labor unions as an established fact of 
our society. This administration seems 
obsessed with the idea that responsible 
labor-union leadership is an obnoxious 
growth on the body of the great labor 
force of this country. To my mind, this 
administration would just like to see 
unions go away. The administration 
would like to disregard labor-union lead- 
ers as the responsible voice of millions 
of American working men and women. 

This Congress has already acted to 
remove from Taft-Hartley another pro- 
vision which reflects the same spirit. In 
the 82d Congress, by a unanimous vote 
in the Senate at the instance of the late 
Senator Taft himself, and by an almost 
unanimous vote in the House, we 
dropped from the law a requirement for 
a similar vote favoring the negotiation 
of a union-shop contract. Wage earn- 
ers had voted more than 90 percent in 
favor of this type of contract, clearly 
indicating membership support for union 
leaders. 

The current strike-vote proposal is 
nothing but a misguided attempt to 
drive a wedge between union leadership 
and the general membership. It is 
based on a mistaken assumption of fact. 
It will, as America concludes, require 
the taxpayers’ money to prove the ob- 
vious. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT STRIKE POLLS 

On April 5 the House Labor Committee, 
by a 16-to-8 vote, approved an amendment 
to the Taft-Hartley Act which states that a 
strike will not be a “protected” activity, 
„unless. In an election by a secret ballot held 
within 10 days before the day the strike 
begins, a majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit vote in favor of a strike.” 
This means that if a strike takes place be- 
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fore a vote favoring it has been held the em- 
ployer is free to fire the strike leaders or 
otherwise discipline them as he sees fit. 
Without a strike vote, nelther individuals nor 
their union can have any recourse to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Under the terms of the proposed amend- 
ment, carrying out a surprise recommenda- 
tion made by the President in his state of 
the Union message, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
would have the duty of arranging for the 
strike poll. Wherever practical, he would 
petition State authorities to conduct the 
vote. When the State, for some reason or 
other, declined to serve, he would ask local 
government agencies to do the job. In 
either case, the Federal Government would 
pay the bill, 

Our only purpose in noting this action 
of the House Labor Committee is to place 
this review clearly on record as opposed to 
Government-supervised strike polls as a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. However ap- 
pealing such polls may be in theory—who 
isn't concerned that decisions to strike re- 
flect the will of those who must walk the 
picket line and do the suffering?—in prac- 
tice their outcome is in the vast majority 
of cases a foregone conclusion. The men 
almost invariably vote to support their 
leaders, that is, to strike. 

Such was our national experience with 
the wartime Smith-Connally antistrike law. 
During the years 1944, 1945, and 1946, the 
Government conducted under that law 2,168 
polls, involving 26,630 employers. In more 
than 85 percent of the cases the strike won 
out. All told, employees cast 1,926,811 valid 
ballots. Despite the patriotic pressures of 
wartime during 1944 and 1945, 1,503,937 of 
these ballots favored a strike. 

That experience seems to us conclusive. 
In most cases union members support the 
demands of their leaders and are prepared 
to back them up even to the extent of strik- 
ing. The assumption that strikes lack rank- 
and-file support is largely baseless. Why 
should Congress spend more of the tax- 
payers’ money to prove the obvious? 


Revision of the Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Wednesday, April 14: 

McCarran-Watter Revision 


The bill introduced by nine Republican 
Senators and Representatives, proposing cer- 
tain revisions in the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act, ls welcome. Some of its pro- 
visions are in line with proposals made by 
the President in his 1953 state of the Union 
message; others are intended to correct in- 
equities which have aroused widespread 
criticism. Taken as a whole, the bill would 
go far to redress the glaring imperfections of 
this highly controversial law. 

Among other benefits, the new bill would 
set up definite standards for the issuance of 
visas; bar Fascist immigrants along with 
Communists; alter the present unfair regu- 
lations governing the deportation of aliens; 
and eliminate quota provisions discrimina- 
tory toward Asiatic and colonial peoples. 
The quota system in general would be radi- 
cally altered by substitution of the 1950 cen- 
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sus for the 1920 as a base and by a provision 
that the unused portions of any year's quotas 
be shared by nations with small allotments. 

Unfortunately, Senator WATKINS, of Utah, 
chairman of the immigration subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has al- 
ready indicated that the bill will have a chilly 
reception from him and from other law- 
makers. Last August he wrote the President 
that the Refugee Act of 1953, authorizing the 
entry of 214,000 extra quota aliens, went as 
far as Congress was prepared to go in action 
on immigration. After a 3-month survey of 
Immigration Act operations abroad, the Sen- 
ator stood by his position, adding that a 
majority in Congress would oppose any 
change until the need for change had been 
established from actual operation of the act. 
This strong opposition, confirmed by Sen- 
ator WATKINS’ most recent statement, shows 
that friends of the bill will need courage and 
perseverance in their fight. 


Time Consumed in Consummating VA 
Loans: Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter dated April 9, 1954, from 
the Veterans’ Administration which per- 
tains to a statement that agency supplied 
at my request in connection with the 
hearings held on H. R. 7839, 83d Con- 
gress, Interested persons will find the 
original statement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on pages 232 and 233 of the 
printed hearings and on page 4171 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 2, 1954. 
The revised statement of the Veterans’ 
Administration follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Tau: The purpose of this letter 
is to clarify the statement which was sub- 
mitted by the Veterans’ Administration to 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
regarding elapsed time in processing loan 
applications, pursuant to your request dur- 
ing the hearing on Friday, March 5, 1954 
The statement referred to was reprinted on 
pages 232 and 233 of the hearings on H. R. 
7839, 83d Congress. 

A review of the statement as it appears in 
the printed record indicates that an error 
was made in setting up in type the listing of 
“Typical processing steps,“ on page 232. The 
line which follows step 2 reading “Total 
118.0“ should have appeared as the 
total processing time for step 3. It will be 
noted that the 18 days actually represent the 
total of the three components listed in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) of step 3. 

This typographical error was discovered 
following a review of the debate on the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, as reported on pages 4170 
and 4171 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
April 2, 1954. As will be recalled, VA's state- 
ment regarding processing time was read 
into the Recorp at that time. The remarks 
contained on page 4170, Indicating that the 
total VA processing time was 48.4 days, occa- 
sioned surprise to the Veterans’ Admiuistra- 
tion until it became apparent that due to the 
typographical error in printing the submitted 
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table the figure of 18 days required for the 
VA appraisal function was actually counted 
twice in such computation. Accordingly, the 
Maximum figure for VA processing time, ar- 
Tived at by adding steps 3 and 5 together, 
Would be 30.4 days, rather than 48.4 days. 

It should also be emphasized that, as in- 
dicated by the second footnote in the table, 
tteps 3 and 5 may be concurrent. Accord- 
ingly, in cases where processing was con- 
Current, the processing time for the longest 
Step would actually represent the total time 
Tor VA processing. On this basis, the 18-day 
average elapsed time for VA processing com- 
Pares quite favorably with the 13 to 16 day 
average reported by FHA. Of course, the 18- 
day average is based of a sample survey made 
nearly a year ago, and it seems quite certain 
that in recent months the processing time in 
most offices has been more favorable than 
indicated in the table, although it is rec- 
Ognized that the Dulge in appraisal activity 
Teported in many offices during February 
and March may result in some increase in 
Average processing time. 

It is hoped that the foregoing discussion 
Will serve to clarify the facts regarding VA's 
Processing time. If any further information 
is desired, please feel free to call upon this 
Office at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. BIRDSALL, 

Assistant Administrator for Legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the question I asked in 
Connection with the hearings was: “Ap- 
Proximately how much time elapses be- 
tween the time when a veteran makes an 
application for a VA loan and the time 
a he has the money available for 

The original statement showed a total 
Of 48.4 days. The revised statement 
Shows a total of 30.4 days. Assuming 
the latter figure to be the correct stand- 


ard, as stated by the agency, veterans- 


Seeking loans in the future will have a 
yardstick for determining whether they 
Are experiencing undue delay in the lend- 
ing operation. By the same token, vet- 
erans who have completed. their loans 
Will know whether this announced stand- 
ard is correct in the light of firsthand 
experience, 


The President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
I made in Rochester, N. V., on March 27, 
1954, at a testimonial dinner for Carl S. 
Hallauer given by the Lincoln Repub- 
lican League of Rochester, at which 
My colleagues, the Honorable KENNETH 
Kratine and the Honorable HAROLD 
Osrertac, were among the honored 
guests, I urged, in the vital national 
interest as well as in the interest of the 
Republican Party, the implementation 
at this session of the President's legisla- 
tive program. This is the subject of the 
appended lead editorial from the New 
York Times of April 13, 1954, which 
should be must reading for every 
Member. 


The editorial follows: 
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THE PREsIDENT’s PROGRAM 


The chairman of the Republiean National 
Committee, Leonard W. Hall, believes that 
President Eisenhower's legislative program 
“is going along in splendid fashion.” This 
comment is in accord with Vice President 
Nrxon’s prediction a week ago that a sub- 
stantial part” of the Eisenhower program 
would be enacted by the present Congress. 

Since we believe that this program is, on 
the whole, a sound one, we would like to 
believe that these statements of two of the 
highest-ranking members of the Republican 
Party represent an accurate appraisal of the 
situation. But, unfortunately, they sound 
more like wishful thinking than a hard- 
headed analysis of the facts. 

Apart from temporary defeat of the Bricker 
amendment, the Senate has done very littie 
since January except pass an excise tax bill 
that took away from the Treasury almost as 
much money as it retained, and an Alaska- 
Hawali statehood bill in such form that un- 
der it neither Alaska nor Hawali is likely at 
this session to become a State. To the Sen- 
ate’s credit is the St. Lawrence seaway bill, 
A Korean defense treaty has been ratified. 
These few enactments virtually exhaust the 
list of positive accomplishment. 

The House under its rules can move more 
quickly, and it has done so, but still its record 
is nothing to boast about. In addition to the 
excise tax bill it has approved a major tax 
revision in substantially the form desired by 
the administration. It long ago approved 
statehood for Hawali, but has done nothing 
about Alaska. It has approved a public 
housing bill that barely provides for con- 
tinuation of a small amount of public hous- 
ing. It has passed a wiretap law with judi- 
cial safeguards. It hasn't done much else of 
real significance. 

What remains to be done? Practically 
everything. Appropriations policy, defense 
policy, foreign aid policy, atomic policy, agri- 
cultural policy, labor-management policy, 
trade and tariff policy, health, welfare, and 
education policy, postal policy, congressional 
investigations policy. And 3 months or so 
to do it in. True, many important hearings 
have already been held. But the 83d Con- 
gress still has its hands full, and so does the 
Republiean leadership. There is no cause 
for self-satisfaction and no time for com- 
placency in view of the legislative burden 
that lies ahead, 


America-Israel Seciety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, F ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared relative to the 
America-Israel, Society. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, I should like to call atten- 
tion to a new organization, the America- 
Israel Society, which was organized early 
this year to promote intercultural relations 
between the United States and Israel. A 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian organization, the 
society is headed by Gov. Theodore R. Me- 
Keldin, of Maryland. Its founders include 
eight Members of the Senate of the United 
States, including Senator Dmxksen, Senator 
Douglas, Senator FERGUSON, Senator HUM- 
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PERRY, Senator Ives, Senator LEHMAN, Sena- 
tor SymINGTON, and myself. We regard the 
America-Israel Society as a means of adding 
to that unity of purpose that characterizes 
freedom-loving peoples, and of relieving some 
of pa tensions which punish and divide the 
wor. 

World tensions feed upon mutual fears and 
suspicions, and these, in turn, spring pri- 
marily from ignorance of the customs, ways 
of life, and human aspirations of the peo- 
ples of other nations. From this it follows 
that every advance that we make in in- 
creasing the area of mutual understanding 
and friendship in the world is a step toward 
our eventual goal of world peace, 

It is because I feel so strongly about this 
that I am glad to have had a part in bringing 
this society into being. Its membership is 
open to all interested Americans. It will not 
engage in political controversy, but it will 
seek to foster a greater mutual knowledge of 
the art, literature, films, theater, history, and 
institutions of the two countries by en- 


appropria 

A strong bond of affinity, of course, already 
exists between the people of the United 
States and of Israel, based on their common 
spiritual heritage and on the similar experi- 
ence of nations founded in the pioneering 
spirit and fed by the immigration of free- 
dom-loving people seeking refuge from op- 
pression. Almost every American who has 
visited Israel since the establishment of the 
new state 6 years ago has been impressed by 
these similarities and has experienced the 
spiritual enrichment that comes from 
vividly recalling our own pioneer days. 

Among its other purposes, the soolety will 
seek to stimulate such visits, including the 
exchange of students and teachers, and to 
promote the interchange of ideas and cul- 
tural materials. In thus strengthening the 
bonds ef understanding and friendship be- 
tween these two democratic nations, we be- 
lieve that the society can make a significant 
contribution to the cause of international 
good will and eventual universal peace. 


Don’t Throw Shemya Island Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the next 
-2% months will see a decision on the 
question of the disposition of Shemya 
Island in the Pacific Ocean by agencies 
of the Federal Government. The De- 
partment of the Air Force has announced 
that it intends to phase out its opera- 
tions there by July 1, 1954, and the Civil 
Aeronautics authorities have made no 
decision on the question of continuation 
of this important airbase. 

Feeling as I do, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to the matter. I 
desire to lay the facts, which speak for 
themselves, before this body. 

There are two main air routes from 
the west coast of the United States to 
the Far East. The first is the well- 
known San Francisco-Honolulu-Tokyo 
lane, often referred to as the central 
Pacific route. The second is the north 
Pacific route from Seattle to Tokyo, by 
way of Shemya Island. 

Shemya Island is located about 1,500 
miles due west of Anchorage, Alaska. 
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It was established during World War II 
by the Department of Defense as part of 
the north Pacific defense chain, and has 
since been used both by military and 
commercial carriers on regular far east- 
ern air operations, During the recent 
Korean conflict, the island was used as a 
base for commercial contract carrier 
flights to Japan and Korea, At the 
present time, the Air Force maintains 
Shemya Island in reduced operational 
status, but says that it will not continue 
to do so beyond July 1 of this year. This, 

Mr. Speaker, sounds the death knell of 
the north Pacific air route to the Far 
East. 

Without an intermediate base, the 
north Pacific route is, for all practical 
purposes, economically inoperative. 
Present equipment being used by com- 
mercial carriers of both passengers and 
cargo cannot stand up to a nonstop 
flight, particularly on the westbound 
trip where strong headwinds are con- 
sistently encountered. Furthermore, the 
payload of aircraft on the north Pacific 
route is substantially reduced if Shemya 
goes, because of increased gasoline re- 
quirements. The efficiency of any air- 
craft is obviously reduced by this and 
other factors. 

Perhaps the situation is more easily 
explained by saying that the loss of 
Shemya Island for the North Pacific 
route is equivalent to the loss of the Ha- 
waiian Islands for the central Pacific air 
route. 

But the Air Force says that Shemya 
Island is no longer essential. Let me 
say that in the view of many thousands 
of Pacific Northwest residents, and hun- 
dreds of Northwest commercial inter- 
ests, it is essential. This is doubly true 
when, as we face a mounting danger in 
Indochina, we must be on guard for any 
eventuality. Here are some facts about 
Shemya Island: 

First. Northwest Airlines has been 
using the northern route and the island 
since 1947 under a temporary certificate 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Second. The Shemya Island route is 
1,800 miles shorter between the United 
States and Tokyo than the central Pa- 
cific route between San Francisco and 
Tokyo. 

Third. There is a saving of $1,206 per 
ton in mail subsidy charges over the 
north Pacific line than in the case of the 
alternate Central Pacific route. 

Fourth. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is now operating central Pa- 
cific bases on the central Pacific air 
route, but has no present plans for sim- 
ilar operations at Shemya. 

Fifth. The United States has never 
before relinquished control of an inter- 
national air route, once it.has been 
established, 

Sixth. Canadian Pacific Airlines, in 
addition to Northwest Airlines, uses the 
northern route. Under a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration examiner recom- 
mendation Pan American World Air- 
ways would be allowed to use it as an 
alternate route. This is not a one airline 
matter. 

Seventh. The cost of maintaining 
Shemya, if the Air Force phased out its 
entire operation, leaving only its facil. 
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ities, is estimated at $397,500 per year. 
On the other hand, if the Air Force left 
@ housekeeping force on Shemya, this 
cost is estimated at $140,000 per year. 

Eighth. In the fiscal year 1953, the Air 
Force spent $357,798 in construction 
work at Shemya Island, plus an extra 
$21,000 for equipment. Smaller capital 
expenditures were added in fiscal 1954. 
Now, at the end of fiscal year 1954, the 
Air Force declares its intention to pull 
out lock, stock, and barrel. Cannot this 
be cited as an example of truly false 
economy? 

Ninth. Shemya Island is a major air- 
base. Its runways are in fine shape. It 
faces Siberia. It is an integral part of 
the North Pacific defense perimeter. I 
need not remind my colleagues that the 
Japanese were on Kiska in the Aleutian 
chain of Alaska during the last war be- 
fore we even knew it. 

Tenth. Commercial airlines cannot 
cope with the logistics problem at Shem- 
ya Island. They must have Air Force 
help for supplies, maintenance, gasoline, 
and equipment. 

Eleventh, To let Shemya Island go by 
default means we weaken our lifelines 
to the Far East at a time when we simply 
cannot afford to do so. Shemya proved 
its value during the Second World War 
and during the Korean war. With Indo- 
chinese affairs in their present state, it is 
folly to abandon a key military position. 

Twelfth. Obviously, the safety of the 
north Pacific route is seriously jeopard- 
ized by the loss of Shemya. It almost 
seems superfiuous to mention this fact. 

Thirteenth. Great commercial gaso- 


line savings are accomplished by using 


this shortest, fastest route from the 
United States to the Orient. It meansa 
savings in time and money to the United 
States Government, which subsidizes 
these operations. 

What can we do about Shemya Island? 
I recognize, of course, that it is all too 
easy to criticize without alternative sug- 
gestions. In this case, however, there 
are alternatives. One is to allow the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
maintain this island base, as they now 
maintain central Pacific bases; another 
is to maintain a skeleton housekeeping 
crew of Air Force personnel on Shemya. 
Budgetary restrictions dictate against 
CAA supervision, Mr. Speaker, and the 
only answer lies with the Air Force. It 
does not make sense, militarily or eco- 
nomically, to throw this vital base away. 


Still Vital Need for Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Daily Home News of New Brunswick, 
N. J., on April 14, Wednesday, entitled 
“Still Vital Need for Foreign Aid”; 
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STILL Vrrau NEED von FOREIGN Arm 


The $3.5 billion foreign aid program Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is urging this year is unique 
in at least two aspects. 

For the first time it puts the chief em- 
phasis on Asia, not Europe. And it provides 
no economic aid whatsoever for most Euro- 
pean areas. 

About a third of the aid money—$1,133,- 
006,000—would go to embattled Indochina. 
Altogether, Asia would get half the total 
requested. z 

Europe is marked in for $947,700,000, vir- 
tually all of it for military purposes. Eco- 
nomic aid has ended for Britain, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Portugal, and West Germany—except 
for Berlin. 

These figures reflect the changed nature 
of the problems confronting America and 
the free world. With the principal excep- 
tion of Italy, the nations of Western Europe 
have recovered economically and are on the 
way to being beefed up defensively to check 
Communist aggression. 

No one needs to be reminded how radically 
diffrent the story is in Asia. Indochina ap- 
pears to be at the critical stage. We supply 
more than three-fourths of the money and 
material cost of the French effort. 

Plainly, that effort would collapse if we 
should fail to maintain that backing on an 
adequate scale. 

It must be hoped that Congress sees the 
problem this way. We have set ourselves 
firmly against the loss of Indochina, and 
are now asking some of our friends to join in 
cautioning the aggressors not to go too far. 

If our diplomacy is not to be mere words, 
we must support it with substance, 

Congress ls always economy minded in an 
election year, and reports have circulated 
that a vigorous ax may be wielded on this 
program. But it ought to be noted that 
President Eisenhower is offering a plan that 
already is $1 blillon below foreign aid for 
the current year, and 62.5 billion less than 
the previous year. 

There may be some attempt to hack away 
most heavily at the European phase of the 
program, on the theory that crisis does not 
now impend on the Continent. 

But a serious cut there would be no wiser 
than in Indochina. It is precisely because of 
past help given, that Europe today Is in less 
critical defensive status. 

Americans are deeply aware of their need 
for security safeguards in many parts of the 
globe. 

They must count upon lawmakers with the 
backbone to resist the glib tendency to chop 
at foreign programs on the theory that 4 
disappointed foreigner can't hurt you at the 
polls. 

Much more is at stake than the next 
election, 


The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Co. is so out- 
standing in the field of communications 
that I feel justified in calling attention 
to it. This company operates radio sta- 
tion WBT and television station 
in Charlotte, N. C, These stations cover 
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the entire southeastern area of the 
United States. 

WBT is the pioner radio station in 
the South and recently celebrated its 
32d birthday. WBTV was established 5 
years ago and was the first television 
Station in the Carolinas. 

Mr. Charles H. Crutchfield, executive 
Vice president and general manager of 
the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co., 
is one of the talented men in broadcast- 

He has had wide experience in 
Communications and in 1953 served as 
Tegional director of the Crusade for 

edom, Mr. Crutchfield has assem- 
bled an outstanding staff of associates 
Who, acting as a team, are responsible 
for the phenomnal success of these sta- 
tions. Mr. Joseph M. Bryan is president 
Of the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Co. and brings to the top management 

this organization an outstanding 
Tecord in the business world, 

It is the record of this company in the 

Id of public service that deserves 
Special mention. Recently, on the anni- 
Versary of the founding of WBT. Mr. 
Crutchfield submitted a report outlining 
Some of the ways in which the Jeffer- 
son Standard Broadcasting Co. has met 
ts responsibilities in this field. The 
Tecord is so outstanding and indicates 
Such a complete acceptance of the thesis 
that a broadcasting company owes an 
Obligation to the public, that I have 
Asked permission to include the text of 
the report as a part of my remarks on 

occasion. I commend the record of 
this company to my colleagues as a shin- 
ing example of what can be accomplished 
in the field of public service by an organ- 
ization interested in human rights as 
Well as profits. It shows progressive, 
enlightened management at work under 
the free-enterprise system, The report 

ollows: 

As executive vice president and general 

ager of the Jefferson Standard Broad- 
Casting Co., which operates both radio sta- 
tion WBT and television station WBTV in 
Charlotte, N. C., I am immensely gratified to 
Bee our stations continue their achievements 

the broad field of public service to our 
Millions of listeners and viewers. 

It is one of the prime functions of all 
Tadio and television stations to serve in the 

public interest. That we have suc- 
Seeded in maintaining such a policy through- 
dut our history is attested to in some degree, 
I think, by the many awards and citations 
Which have been made to us. Last year the 

itute for Education by Radio-Television 
ot Ohio State University presented a first 
award to station WBT for a program fur- 
thering international understanding. 

Perhaps one of the finest symbols we up- 
hold in our constant search for opportunity 
to better serve our audience is our own 
Grady Cole, whose familiar volce has been 
accepted for many years in millions of radio 

mes. Variety, official jJuornalistic organ 

the field of entertainment, each year 
es awards to radio and television sta- 
tions and individuals connected with the 
ustry for assuming civic responsibility, 
better race relations, promoting public wel- 
are, public service awards, excellent em- 
Ployer-employee relations, showmanship, 
lesome entertainment, general friendly 
relations with the public and commonsense 
Understanding. Variety has singled out 
Grady Cole of WBT for three such citations 
in a single year. I quote from one such 
Citation: 
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“Grady Cole, the farm editor of WBT in 
Charlotte, is practically a one-man commis- 
sion. It was Cole who helped ‘sell’ to the 
Governor and the North Carolina Legislature 
the need for better rural roads. Results: a 
$100 million appropriation. It was Cole who 
had the United States Department of Agri- 
culture running around in circles filling the 
requests for peach-canning and other bulle- 
tins in the wake of the Cole broadcasts. It 
is Cole who snowballs his daily 5 a. m. to 
9:00 a. m. broadcasts into a farm club that 
rolls across North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Virginia and surrounding 
States. Combine these accomplishments 
with the run-of-the-mill tasks expected of 
a community-conscious farm editor and it 
all adds up to a driving force that gives Cole 
a tremendous hold on his listeners. Cole, 
as such, transcends the role of a radio voice. 
He has given proof positive of how radio 
benefits when it becomes an integral part 
of the community.” 

Grady Cole is an example of the effective- 
ness of our policy to provide radio and tele- 
vision facilities in the best interest of our 
citizens. In the free enterprise system of 
radio-TV in the United States, which oper- 
ates so successfully without necessity of Gov- 
ernment subsidization, we are licensed by 
the Federal Government which empowers 
stations to broadcast and telecast within pre- 
scribed regulations, retaining the authority 
to revoke any license when the FCC finds 
evidence that such revocation is justified. 

Since radio and television in our Nation, 
therefore, are solely dependent on the sale of 
time to commercial sponsors as a means of 
existence, we of the industry must maintain 
at all times a watchful eye on the apportion- 
ment of time to all worthy causes, making 
sure that a fair and equitable share is 
granted without charge in the public inter- 
est. 


We of WBT and WBTYV, both pioneer sta- 
tions of powerful persuasive influence in the 
areas in which we serve, have taken pride 
all these years in our respectful and dili- 
gent attention to a great percentage of our 
operating hours being devoted to public 
service. 

I am conscious of the tremendous power 
of persuasion which both radio and tele- 
vision have among the citizens of, not only 
our Nation, but the entire world. The first 
step to revolution is seizyre of broadcasting 
facilities. Dictators of any totalitarian 
state fear a free volce. They seek its com- 
plete silence. 

In America we remain free because, as 
our pioneer fathers proved they were, we 
are not afraid to face any challenge. We 
are united and we are strong because of our 
unity. We stand together and we work to- 
gether. And together we prosper and re- 
main, God willing, an invincible shield for 
all freedom-loving peoples in a sometimes 
darkened and bewildered world. 

WBT and WBTV adhere to policies which, 
we believe, best reflect the true American 
spirit of cooperation. As our president, Jo- 
seph M. Bryan, of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Co., stated in 1945 when the 
ownership of WBT was acquired by his com- 


y: 

“WBT is and shall continue to be your 
station, dedicated to the service of your 
family and your community.” 

Now, in this year of 1954, 9 years later, 
with WBTV as an added asset to the cultural 
life of the Carolinas, Mr. Bryan restates his 
original pledge to the people: 

“WBT and WBTV are and will remain 
your stations, dedicated to the service of 
your family and your community." 

In this, the 32d year of the founding of 
WBT, the pioneer station of the South, and 
the 5th year of WBTV, the first television 
station in the Carolinas, we are of one mind 
in rededicating the great power entrusted 
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to us by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to the service of the people. 

We do so, not only because we of the 
Jefferson Standard family derive personal 
pleasure and satisfaction from participating 
in any and all work for the good of our 
community, but also in the stanch belief 
that the free enterprise of American radio 
and television may best be illustrated 
through generous cooperation existing be- 
tween station management and personnel 
and the public representatives who daily 
come to us requesting our services and fa- 
cilities. 

Time we gladly give to all worthy public 
causes—whether in the name of charity, re- 
ligion, community service, and welfare. 
Talent we also gladly provide insofar as the 
abilities of our personnel are required. But 
we are proud that our company is pioneering 
in yet another important phase of public 
service. 

We have formed here the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Foundation, through which we contrib- 
ute financial aid for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, and educational purposes. 
It is our power to contribute, made possible 
by our free system of enterprise, It is our 
privilege and our duty, and it is part of our 
heritage of brotherhood to help our fellow 
men. 

Through funds made possible by our 
foundation, we are assisting the University 
of North Carolina in the development of edu- 
cational television in our State. Already we 
have contributed in excess of $56,000 toward 
this purpose and we are pleased to note that 
announcement has been to the effect that 
educational TV is no longer a dream at the 
university, but In the coming fall will be a 
definite reality. 

The Jefferson Standard Foundation has 
presented a 10,000-watt transmitter to the 
University of North Carolina for use by its 
own campus radio station. 

Gov. William B. Umstead, sensing the vast 
opportunities for development of education 
through television, named an advisory com- 
mittee on educational radio and television to 
conduct research and make recommenda- 
tions for the development of eight UHF edu- 
cational channels allotted North Carolina. 
The Jefferson Standard Foundation contrib- 
uted $5,000 to aid this committee in its 
lengthy study. 

Every year the Jefferson Standard scholar- 
ship to any branch of the Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is awarded to some 
fortunate North Carolina high-school senior. 
This scholarship of 4-year tenure pays $1,250 
annually to the recipient in defraying his or 
her college expenses and is awarded to that 
student selected by an impartial board of 
judges whose qualifications for further study 
in some field of electronics are deemed 
superior. 

In order to stimulate interest among high- 
school students in radio as a career our 
foundation makes three scholarship awards 
every summer to young people who indicate 
a desire to enroll in the High School Radio 
Institute at the University of North Carolina, 

We have many high-school students of 
musical inclination and to such we offer 
three annual scholarships to attend the 
‘Transylvania Music Camp at Brevard. 

Working in cooperation with the North 
Carolina Federation of Women's Clubs, we 
conduct an essay-writing contest among 
high-school students each year with cash 
prizes offered for the best themes submitted 
on the subject, What Our Jeffersonian Her- 
itage Means to Us, in the belief that a quick 
awakening to the eternal values of principles 
set forth by Thomas Jefferson will inspire 
these young boys and girls to mature into 
richer, more stable citizens. 

Through such projects WBT and WBTV 
reemphasize the words of Joseph M. Bryan, 
our president: 
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“Through our assistance today we are 
building a better world for our people to live 
in tomorrow.” 

I report to you that we are appreciative of 
the trust placed in us by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and we submit the 
foregoing analysis as favorable evidence that 
we are forever dedicated to justifying this 
trust and faith through the wise use of 
authority assigned us. 


Rules of Procedure for Committees of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Commercial Ap- 
peal, of Memphis, Tenn., which points 
up the existing need for uniformity of 
committee work to eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplicating activities by creat- 
ing a single joint investigating com- 
mittee to serve both the House and the 
Senate, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One SECURITY COMMITTER 


A proposal by Senator McCarruy that the 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee proceed 
with other inquiries while the McCarthy- 
Army inquiry is stalled has been wisely 
rejected by temporary Chairman MUNDT. 

Until that controversy has been disposed 

of in forthright manner, anything else the 
subcommittee attempted would be preju- 
diced. Other matters do not involve an 
element of urgency which would make delay 
dangerous to national welfare. The Reds 
will not take over the country if there is 
a lapse of a few weeks in getting at the 
matters shelved by the McCarthy-Army em- 
broglio. 
While the subcommittee continues Its 
hunt for special counsel, congresional lead- 
ers of both parties ought to give thought- 
ful consideration to the idea of setting up 
a joint committee to handle investigations 
into aspects of national security, There is 
no getting away from the fact that too 
many committees are now concerning them- 
selves with the same things. The duplica- 
tion of effort is time wasting and costly. 
It leads to confusion and detracts greatly 
from the net results of such activities, 

Too, it is amazing that anything approach- 
ing efficiency exists in any of the major 
branches of Government. Instead of be- 
ing able to direct the affairs of their de- 
partment without unreasonable interrup- 
tions and in an atmosphere of nominal calm, 
officials—some even on Cabinet level—are 
being compelled to spend too much time 
trotting from this committee to that—at the 
beck and call and subpena of any Congress- 
man with an ax to grind, a loyalty chal- 
lenge to make, or an insult to hurl. 

This is not said to belittle the work being 
done by any of the congressional investi- 
gating committees. We do, however, be- 
lieve that too many committees are making 
internal security investigations which a 
single group could do with far greater effec- 
tiveness. The results, we believe, would be 
better for the Congress as well as the 
country. 
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It is not likely that the Congress will 
approach the idea of a single, Joint investi- 
gating committee with any enthusiasm, for 
it means that Members of both Houses would 
have to subordinate personal ambition and 
political expediency to legislative and na- 
tional welfare. The spotlight and the head- 
lines have almost irresistible appeal to men 
in public office, and there are far more poll- 
ticians than statesmen in Congress, 

The controversies and the party strife 
which have developed from some of the 
security investigations have caused the 
never ending battle of Washington to ob- 
scure the basic, lifezor-death ideological 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism. To some degree, the controversies 
which have been permitted to develop, and 
the methods which have played a part in 
that development, have played us into the 
hands of our enemies and will continue to 
do so until there is a drastic change in 
inquiry procedures, That is a change the 
Congress can and should make on a non- 
partisan, nonpersonality basis, 


Statement of Gordon Duke, President, 
Southeastern Oil and Affiliates, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Relating to the Navy De- 
partment’s Plan To Charter Up to 20 
Industry-Built New Tankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


5 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am greatly interested in the proposal of 
the Navy Department to provide for the 
charter of up to 20 industry-built new 
tankers. My interest arises from the 
fact that it will provide a necessary addi- 
tion to the tanker fleet that supplies the 
needs of the United States Navy, and, 
also because it will mean additional work 
for our hard pressed shipyards that are 
so greatly in need of additional work to 
keep them going and prevent layoffs of 
great numbers of shipyard workers. 

The following statement was made by 
Gordon Duke, president of Southeastern 
Oil and Affiliates, Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. 
Duke is a man of wide experience and 
particularly well qualified to speak upon 
the subject to which he has addressed 
himself in the following statement. Be- 
cause of his wide experience and the suc- 
cess that has attended his efforts in this 
field of activity I have included his state- 
ment as part of my remarks, believing 
that the views he has expressed are en- 
titled to the greatest consideration. The 
statement is as follows: 

My name ts Gordon Duke. My company, 


Southeastern Oil of Jacksonville, Fla. is a 
tanker owner, 

We have followed with interest the Navy 
Department's plans to time charter up to 20 
industry-bullt new tankers. 

On March 4 your hearings developed that 
the estimated maximum charter rate might 
be $5 per deadweight ton per month. 

Five dollars may be adequate but, in my 
opinion, there ts a strong possibility that 
more than $5 will be required, Evidently, 
Mr. Anderson, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Admiral Denebrink, commander of the Navy's 
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Military Sea Transportation Service are not 
certain of obtaining sufficient tankers at a 
maximum of $5, I understand that Mr. An- 
derson wrote Chairman BALTONSTALL, follow- 
ing his testimony here on March 4, request- 
ing that a $5 ceiling not be set. 

I wish to explain some figures which cause 
me to question whether a $5 rate will be 
sufficient. I am not opposing a ceiling. I 
ask only that estimated costs be reviewed 
carefully before a maximum rate is set. 

My Calculations assume that the tankers 
will cost $714 million each to build. If an 
owner receives a $5 charter rate for 10 years 
he will first have to pay the vessel's operata 
ing expenses. Next, he will apply the in- 
come toward a 5 percent interest on his in- 
vested or borrowed capital. After these two 
items are covered there would be about 64½ 
million left over, out of total charter income, 
which could apply on $714 million construc- 
tion cost of ship. 

This means owner would recover about 57 
percent of his cost for ship in return for giv- 
ing the Navy the first and by far the best 50 
percent of the vessel's life. Generally, the 
normal useful life of a tanker is about 20 
years. 

It is not possible to predict what percent- 
age of invested capital all owners will expect 
to recover during the first 10 years of the 
tanker's life, Competitive bidding will take 
care of that. In my opinion as a shipowner, 
it is extremely likely that all owners will ex- 
pect to get back more than 57 percent of 
their investment in the ship for giving up the 
first and best half of its normal useful life. 
A $5 rate, according to my calculations, 
would return the owner only about 57 per- 
cent of his capital invested in the ship. 

There is another way to express this. The 
owner would be buying a 10-year old tanker 
for about $314 million, or 43 percent of its 
construction cost. 

Some idea of the value of a 10-year-old 
tanker may be gained by looking at the 
present price of T2 tankers. These are all 
about 10 years old. They were built by the 
Government for about $3 million each. To- 
day you can buy them for $600,000, or 20 
percent of their construction cost. 

Testimony given here on March 4 by the 
Secretary of the Navy and the commander of 
MSTS was that if they had to pay a $5-aver- 
age rate for all 20 new tankers their cost 
would be about $22 million more in 10 years 
than if they continued in service the present 
MSTS fleet of tankers. 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that 
Secretary Anderson and Admiral Denebrink 
were probably referring only to costs of 
MSTS, or probably to Navy's costs; their out- 
of-pocket costs. 

If tankers were supplied by owners at $5, 
the United States taxpayers’ cost would be 
less, not more, in my opinion, as compared 
with MSTS continuing to operate her present 
tankers. 

The reason is that in addition to MSTS 
out-of-pocket costs, taxpayers bear a 
many charges related to the MSTS fleet. To 
mention some of these, there is pay and 
allowances of the 9,000-odd military person- 
nel attached to MSTS, depreciation of the 
cost of the ships, Improvements made to 
them and debt service on the $85 million 
MSTS operating fund. 

The taxpayers also pay other items which 
are part of the total cost of MSTS but which 
are not out-of-pocket expenses of MSTS. 
Among these are some port charges, wharfage 
and dock fees; some real estate, equipment, 
and other facilities used in the operation of 
MSTS; some insurance claims; a share of 
costs of maintaining the Navy installations 
throughout the world; postal service: com- 
munications over Navy wires; some engineer- 
ing services and legal services. 

I wish to draw attention to another point 
concerning the 22 million figure supplied to 
your committee on March 4 Included in 
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this sum is the cost of preparing MSTS ex- 
isting tankers for Navy’s Reserve Fleet. And 
it includes the cost of holding them in layup 
for 10 years, I understand. 

Now I return to matters which will be con- 
eldered by any shipowner that might offer a 
Dew tanker to MSTS. If he borrows part of 
the money to build the ship, the banker will 
want 314 to 4 percent on that portion banker 
fupplies. And the United States Maritime 
Administration will want 1 to 1½ percent for 
mortgage insurance on the loan. Owner can, 
therefore, expect 5 percent return only on 
the portion of capital he supplies. After in- 
dome taxes, the owner's 5 percent will become 
about 3 percent. 

If the Government bullt the vessels them- 
Selves it would supply the construction funds 
by increasing the public debt to obtain said 
Tunds and its cost would about equal the 
3-percent net paid the owner for putting up 
the capital to build the ships. 

In view of the fact that we never seem to 
be able to reduce our public debt it is proba- 
ble that interest would continue for many 
years beyond the life of the vessel, whereas 
the 3 percent to a shipowner would end with 
life of ship. 

If my beliefs are correct. the taxpayer will 
be much better off if MSTS uses new in- 
Gustry tankers even at a charter rate above 
#5. “How far above $5 could the rate go 
before the taxpayer loses?” is an interesting 
Question. The answer lies in what is the 
taxpayers’ total cost for the MSTS opera- 
tion. Nobody yet has the answer to that, in- 
sf ar as I know. But the MSTS subcommit- 
tee of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
ertes Committee may soon have the facts. 

I feel satisfied, therefore, that determining 
What charter-rate ceiling should be em- 
bodied in S. 2788 is possible. I also feel sat- 
isfied that competitive bidding would make 
a ceiling unnecessary. But when a realis- 
tic ceiling can be computed I see no reason 
not to set one. 

Aside from economy to the taxpayer there 
fre advantages to the Navy in chartering new 
fast tankers built by industry, particularly 
in making only 10-year charters. If defense 
Considerations make it desirable for the 
Navy to go to still faster tankers at the end 
Of 10 years, they could do so. 

On the other hand. if Navy is willing to 
Continue its use of the proposed tankers 
for the vessel's entire life, until the 20th 
year, its cost for the use of the ships will 
be only the cost of vessel plus return on 
Capital employed plus some profit to owner 
for the risk he assumed that the vessel might 
de worth only its scrap value at end of 10th 
year. 

If Navy bullt these tankers either they 
Must continue to use them beyond 10 years 
or charge off their entire construction cost 
in 10 years. 

I wish to draw attention to an extremely 
important aspect of the 8.2788 program. The 
Offers from industry may be fewer than is 
hoped for. Most of the United States flag 
tankers are owned by various oil companies. 
They are not likely to be interested In build- 
ing new tankers and chartering them out for 
the first 10 years, especially if MSTS wishes 
to use them in clean service a substantial 
Portion of the 10 years. In general, oil com- 
panies, like the Navy, prefer to charter in 
the first years of a vessel's life and be able to 
£o to more efficient tonnage thereafter. An 
example of this is that today you could not 
hire out at a decent rate a T2 tanker, which 
is only 10 years old. 

Independent tanker owners are not likely 
to offer new vessels to MSTS unless several 
things are done by other committees of Con- 
gress and other Government agencies. 

Public Law 288, the ship mortgage insur- 
ance bill, needs to be revised. Hearings are 
Scheduled next week on that. But a weak 
Spot exists in Commerce Department's tank- 
er trade-in and build program and is re- 
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ceiving insufficient attention, insofar as I 
know. 

I refer to some reserve and some surplus 
problems. Today there are nearly 70 United 
States flag tankers idle. Over 30 of them 
are 10-year-old T2’s, only one-half their 
normal life used. If the S. 2788 program is 
cleared, Navy will place 57 Ta's in her re- 
serve fleet. Commerce Department hopes to 
create a national defense reserve of 40 
tankers. 

Industry's surplus ships are always ready 
to be pressed into service the moment rates 
climb out of the subbasement. Presumably 
Navy and/or MSTS could break out their re- 
serves any time they felt industry's rates were 
higher than they thought they should be. 
And remember, Navy doesn't pay all the costs 
of her operation out of Navy's budget. Thus 
Navy might be inclined to break out her re- 
serves, without too much encouragement, to 
keep the ships in trim and to conserve Navy's 
budget. When she charters industry's ships 
Navy reimburses all of the owner's costs plus 
a profit, with Navy funds, provided tanker 
rates are normal. 

As pointed out previously, some of MSTS 
costs of operating their tankers are not paid 
by Navy funds. 

Finally, shipowners will remember the 
prospect of a national defense reserve of 40 
tankers becoming a reality and thus to some 
extent, hanging over the market. In my 
opinion, very few persons will invest sub- 
stantial money in tankers to be chartered to 
Navy for 10 years, or for any reason what- 
ever, until the tanker surplus problem is 
resolved. 

United States Maritime Administration 
present thinking is that no tankers may be 
traded into the national defense reserve 
fleet except where owner builds new equiva- 
lent carrying capacity. This will insure con- 
tinuing the excess tonnage at today’s level, 
which is much too high. It does not reduce 
the problem. 

It might be wiser for the United States 
Maritime Administration to permit the trad- 
ing in of 144 times the capacity of each new 
tanker. It might also be wise to permit one 
industry T2 to be traded in on each new 
supertanker built by industry for charter to 
MSTS, even though MSTS plans to retire two 
of her T2 for each new-bullt chartered. My 
understanding is that present United States 
Maritime Administration plans are not to 
permit an industry tanker to be traded in 
on MSTS new-builts. 

Then 14% for 1 ratio of trade-ins would 
supply a usable fleet of tankers for the na- 
tional defense reserve fleet while alleviating 
the surplus problem of industry. It would 
also encourage more owners, oil companies, 
and independents to offer new-builts on the 
S. 2788 program. 

United States Maritime Administration 
has the authority to regulate the ratio of 
trade-ins to new-built. Some details of the 
trade-in legislation are due for correction. 
Hearings are expected soon on this subject. 

The present 1 for 1, on basis of carrying 
capacity, trade-in plan is desirable from the 
standpoint of encouraging a greater volume 
of new-ship construction. But if the vol- 
ume of surplus industry tankers is to be 
continued indefinitely at today’s level, very 
few, if any new ones will be built, in my 
opinion. 

Navy's reserve fleet will surely frighten 
Many people away from building tankers un- 
less this fleet is held under injunction that 
it will not be placed into service except 
when industry cannot supply the required 
tonnage, or will not do so at fair prices. 

The national-defense reserve is subjected 
to such findings, but not Navy’s reserve com- 
mercial tankers. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that our 
Government must give careful consideration 
to the surplus problem. It must be resolved 
if your S. 2788 program is to have a chance to 
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produce the hoped-for results for Navy, ship- 
builders, and shipowners. 

I regret that it Is necessary, as I sce it, 
to raise these problems. But if attention 
is not drawn to them while S. 2788 is under 
consideration the bill will be of little, if 
any, value in achieving the goals desired. 
If the problems are not resolved few tankers 
will be built, 


S. 2788 is a good program. It deserves 
full support of taxpayers, Congress, ship- 
owners, and shipbuilders. Defense Depart- 
ment and Commerce Department are both 
strongly supporting the program, I under- 
stand, as js the National Security Council. 

Your committee is doubtless aware that 
this idea of long-term chartering by Navy 
of new-bullt, fast, industry-owned tankers 
was first proposed over 4 years ago. Korea's 
outbreak shelved the program then. 

It has been in the process of formulation 
again for over a year. S. 2788 is a step in 
the right direction, but only one step. I 
emphasize—only one step. 

Until the mortgage-insurance law is made 
workable and the trade-in legislation is 
passed and in workable form, and until the 
Commerce Department deals effectively with 
the industry surplus tanker problem, it will 
be useless for Admiral Denebrink to send out 
invitations to industry, In my opinion. 

The industry could resolve its surplus 
problem by simply scrapping all 68 idle 
tankers. But to scrap the 10-year-old T2's 
would be almost a crime in view of the fact 
they have another 10 years of usable life in 
them. Over 30 of today’s 68 idle United 
States-flag tankers are T2’s. Defense Depart- 
ment has repeatedly stated we will be woe- 
fully short of tankers in event of a national 
emergency; that we need more, not less 
tarikers. 

It must be remembered, however, that only 
Government, all the people, can support the 
cost of maintaining standby-defense facili- 
ties. A small segment of a single industry 
cannot do it. It today’s thirty-odd idle T2 
tankers are not given attention, they will 
soon cease to exist. To me it seems unbe- 
lievable that this can be permitted to hap- 
pen to that part of the idle fleet. 

My final comment is that I wish to lay 
this surplus matter face up on the table 
so that when and if MSTS is given the au- 
thority and then invites bids from industry 
for supertankers, nobody will be able to 
say that industry falled to respond without 
all parties realizing that something more 
than S. 2788 is needed before industry can 
respond effectively. 


Hon. Roszel C. Thomsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a resolution adopted by the 
Baltimore (Md.) City Council on April 
12, 1954, a resolution with which I whole- 
heartedly concur. 

Judge Thomsen has distinguished 
himself as a leader, not only among the 
members of his chosen profession, but as 
a leader among men. He is one of the 
truly outstanding citizens of the city of 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland, 
Our President made a wise selection in 
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nominating this able jurist as a Federal 

district judge of Baltimore City. 
The resolution follows: 

Resolution 1897 (introduced by Messrs. Price, 
Abramson, Goodman, Flynn, McMenamen, 
Edelman. Miller, Mullin, Curran, McHale, 
Kennedy, Bertorelli, Duffy, Boyce, Di- 
Domenico, Schueler. Alpert, and Hudnet) 

Resolution recommending Hon. Roszel C. 
Thomsen as a member of the judiciary 
of the United States 
Whereas the citizens of the city of Balti- 

more have learned with pride and gratifica- 

tion that the President has nominated Hon. 
Roszel C. Thomsen, of Baltimore City, to be 
a member of the judiciary of the United 
States, as a Federal district Judge in Balti- 
more City; and 
Whereas Mr. Thomsen has had a long and 
distinguished career as a member of the bar 
in Baltimore City, distinguishing himself for 
ability and integrity in his chosen profes- 
sion; and 

Whereas he already has demonstrated his 
capacity for public service, having acted for 
about 10 years as chairman of the Board 
of School Commissioners of Baltimore City; 
and 

Whereas, in this position, he demonstrated 
his ability for nonpartisan and conscientious 
public service in the welfare of all the people 
of this city; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this body to 
express to the Judiciary Committee of the 

United States Senate, which is now con- 

sidering this nomination, the unbounded 

confidence and respect held in the city of 

Baltimore for Hon. Roszel C. Thomsen: Now, 

therefore, be it 
Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore. 

That this body recommends highly to the Ju- 

diciary Committee of the Senate of the United 

States the favorable consideration of the 

nomination of Hon, Roszel C. Thomsen to 

be a member of the judiciary of the United 

States as Federal district judge in Baltimore 

City; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the city 

council be instructed to send copies of this 

resolution to the President of the United 

States, to the Judiciary Committee of the 

United States Senate, to each of the two 

Senators from Maryland in the Congress of 

the United States, and to Hon. Roszel C. 

‘Thomsen, 


Address by Hon. Herbert C. Bonner at 
Annual Banquet of the Washington, 
N. C., Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I enclose an address deliv- 
ered by me on February 23, 1954, in my 
hometown, Washington, N. C., at the 
annual banquet of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

It is delightful to be with you on so happy 
and auspicious an occasion, It is also very 
pleasant to take leave of the hurly-burly and 
tumult of the Capital of the United States for 
a few hours and return to the capital of 
Beaufort County. You know, Woodrow Wil- 


son used to say that whenever he wanted to 


learn what the people were really thinking he 
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had to get out of Washington and into the 
towns and cities, the highways and byways 
of the country at large. I confess that Iam 
much of Mr. Wilson's mind in this respect. 
We, your chosen Representatives in the Na- 
tional Legislature, are daily, hourly, con- 
fronted with such a mass of problems, na- 
tional and local, political and personal (for 
it is our duty to serve our constituents), that 
even the coolest head and sagest brain is apt 
at times to be bewildered and fatigued by 
the mere pressure of the day's work. Some 
of you may recall the old Greek legend of the 
giant Antaeus. He was invincible so long 
as he remained on the ground in contact with 
his mother, the earth, from whence he drew 
his strength. Hercules, his opponent, per- 
ceiving this, managed to lift him above the 
ground whereupon he was helpless, I think 
that old legend might well illustrate the 
relationship between an elected representa- 
tive of the people and his constituents. . So 
long as we, your Representatives, remain with 
our feet on the ground—that is to say, in 
immediate contact with those who have 
sent us forth—the source of our strength— 
s0 long will we truly represent the electorate 
and hence make the true voice of the people 
articulate. 

I trust I may be permitted, with all due 
humility, to express the hope that I have 
remained in touch with my constituents. 
Born and reared here, I flatter myself that 
I know something of the problems and 
needs, the hopes and the desires of the 14 
counties I have the honor to represent in the 
National Congress. It would indeed be 
strange if I did not, for I have never known 
any other home than this region and this 
town whose 178th anniversary we celebrate. 

Our town has a regional history that dates 
back almost to the Indian troubles of 1711. 
According to Mr. Francis Hodges Cooper, who 
published a most interesting article entitled 
“Some Colonial History of Beaufort County, 
N. C.“, which will be found in the James 
Sprunt Historical Publications, published 
under the direction of the North Carolina 
Historical Society in the year 1916, it was in 
this year 1711 that a fort and garrison was 
placed on the estate of Mr. Lionel Reading 
and named Fort Reading in his honor. 
Though Fort Reading was on the south side 
of the river, it may properly be said to have 
been the beginning of Washington. Little 
mention of the settlement is made between 
1715 and 1775. In 1726 a grant of land was 
made to Christopher Dudley conveying 337 
acres, on a part of which Washington now 
stands. The following year Dudley trans- 
ferred this tract to Edward Salter, who, in 
turn, conveyed it to John Worley. Worley 
deeded the land to Thomas Bonner in 1729, 
describing it as “the plantation whereon I 
now dwell.” Bonner moved to the planta- 
tion, and at his death Colonel James Bonner 
came into possession of the estate. 

On November 30, 1771, the general assem- 
bly authorized Colonel Bonner to establish 
a town at the forks of the Tar River which 
5 years later he named for his commander in 
chief, Gen. George Washington. Colonel 
Bonner laid out the streets and lots of the 
town in 1776, disposing of the tracts by lot- 
tery and conveying the streets, together with 
lots No. 21 on which was to be erected a cour- 
house, jail, and pillory, and No; 50, which St. 
Peter's Church now occupies, to the public 
generally. The George Washington Bi-cen- 
tennial Commission established the fact that 
of the 422 cities and towns in the Nation 
named for George Washington, this, our town 
was the first. The earliest recorded mention 
of the place as Washington is an order of 
the Council of Safety dated October 1, 1776. 
On that date we find in the Journal of the 
Council the following: 

“Resolved, That Capt. John Forster, com- 
mander of the armed brig, the General 
Washington, now lying at Washington, do 
proceed with all possible dispatch to Ocra- 
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coke Bar, and to remain within the said bar 
in order to protect the trading vessels which 
may be coming into òr going out of that 
port, until one of the aforesaid armed ves- 
sels—the King Tammany and the Pennsyl- 
vanta Farmer—shall return there, or shall be 
otherwise ordered.“ 

Thus we see that Washington had already 
become a town in fact; that its harbor could 
accommodate small armed yessels which were 
of greater draft than merchantmen, and that 
its name had been generally recognized as 
Washington by 1776. 

In this the 178th year of our incorporation 
we of Washington can look back with pride 
and the quiet satisfaction which arises from 
the consciousness of descent from genera- 
tions of right-thinking, God-fearing, sober, 
industrious citizens of the Republic. If we 
have not in the course of our community life 
achieved great population and vast wealth, 
we know that it is not by numbers and 
riches that the honor and true worth of a 
community are to be measured. If we may 
not boast ourselves a great metropolis, we 
can lay claim to something better: we are 
close to nature, close to mother earth which 
produces the staples of life without which 
great cities, however vast their wealth, could 
not exist; we are close to the heart of things. 
It was for such quiet, industrious, orderly 
communities as ours that the great Father 
of his Country, who gave us his name, had 
an especial affection. He knew and under- 
stood the agricultural life. In the midst of 
his Presidency he exclaimed in anguish that 
he would rather be on his farm than be 
emperor of the world. 

But if George Washington loved his farm 
and the quiet life of the countryside better 
than anything in life, he knew how to obey 
the call of duty stern daughter of the voice 
of God,” as the poet Wordsworth calls her. 
For long and weary and heartbreaking years 
he led his ragged, decimated, sometimes 
starving troops in the face of what seemed 
all but insuperable odds with a valor, forti- 
tude, selflessness, and sublime devotion to 
duty that has come down to us as our most 
precious legacy in the national story. 

What would George Washington say to us 
today? Our times are more serious, and 
infinitely more menacing, than his. How 
would he admonish us? How would he 
exhort us? What grave and sober counsel 
would he offer to this latter-day generation 
of his countrymen? We cannot, of course, 
put words into his mouth, but we can ponder 
the words which he did utter, and which he 
certainly would not disavow could he be in 
our midst today. In his first inaugural 
address, taking confidence from the exalted 
patriotism of the men surrounding him who 
had framed the Constitution of the United 
States, the first President said: 


“In these honorable qualifications I be- 
hold the surest plecges that as on one side 
no local prejudices or attachments, no sepa- 
rate views nor party animosities will mis- 
direct the comprehensive and equal eye 
which ought to watch over this great as- 
semblage of communities and interests, 80, 
on another, that the foundation of our na- 
tional policy will be laid in the pure and 
immutable principles of private morality. 
and the preeminence of free government be 
exemplified by all the attributes which can 
win the affections of its citizens and com- 
mand the respect of the world. 

“I dwell on this prospect with every satis- 
faction which an ardent love for my country 
can inspire, since there is no truth more 
thoroughly established than that there ex- 
ists In the economy and course of nature an 
indissoluble union between virtue and hap- 
piness; between duty and advantage; be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honest and 
magnanimous policy and the solid rewards 
of public prosperity and felicity; since We 
ought to be no less persuaded that the pro- 
pitious smiles of Heaven can never be ex- 
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pected on a nation that disregards the eter- 
nal rules of order and right which Heaven 
itself has ordained; and since the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty and the 
destiny of the republican model of govern- 
ment are justly considered, perhaps as 
deeply, as finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the American 
people.“ 

In those noble words Washington breathed 
the spirit of pure and lofty patriotism, 
coupled with the sense of duty that the 
Almighty in permitting this people to under- 
take the great, untried experiment of repub- 
lican government on a vast scale, had com- 
mitted to our hands a salemn, a sacred, in- 
deed, an awful trust, holding as it did the 
fate for weal or for woe, of countless genera- 
tions yet unborn. Washington in the first 
hour of the Gosernment voiced the aspira- 
tions of his generation: He presented us for 
all time with the compass for our national 
life. May we never cease to be guided by it. 

The times we live in are truly fateful. It 
is reassuring to note that our Government 
has recently expressed the belief that the 
tension of the international situation has 
somewhat relaxed. That is most gratifying 
news. But, of course, the fact remains that 
until we, together with the rest of the free 
World, can reach some form of solid agree- 
ment and genuine cooperation with the 
Powers behind the Iron Curtain, the strain 
of terrible uncertainty will remain and the 
fever of world unrest will not abate. 

So in this year of the celebration of the 
178th anniversary of our country we shall 
do well to turn back to the great days of 
the struggle for national independence and 
by pondering upon the deeds and words of 
those who founded this Nation, absorb the 
e and the wisdom which once animated 

m. 

And we—we, too—in our small com- 
munity are celebrating our anniversary ex- 
actly coincident with that of the Republic, 
and under the great name of the father 
of that Republic. Surely we are entitled to 
a little family self-congratulation of our 
own. 

I am informed that this year marks the 
46th anniversary of our chamber of com- 
merce. I congratulate it, you, myself, and 
all of us. A chamber of commerce—par- 
ticularly a modern one—fulfills many roles 
in the life of its community. One of the 
most important of these is to act as a sort 
of gateway—perhaps in the case of our 
town, port of entry would be the more apt 
expression—of new ideas, of progressive 
change in our dally lives. 

At the dedication of the magnificent 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in Washington, D. C., May 20, 1925, the then 
President of the chamber, Mr. Richard F. 
Grant, called attention to the inscription 
engraved on a wall of the new building: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
Call forth its powers, bulld up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, to see 
whether we also, in our day and generation, 
may not perform something to be remem- 
bered.” 

“This edifice,” said Mr. Grant, “stands as 
& symbol to the determination of the 
American businessman for service. It is 
something more with him than a wish, a 
desire, or a belief; it has ripened into a 
determination for service; a service bullt 
upon a great ideal, that the American busi- 
nessman owes his country something cf 
himself; that training and experience and 
ability which made him a success in busi- 
ness enterprise, ought to be given in un- 
Stinted measure to his country in the solu- 
tion of our national problems.” 

I am sure, gentlemen of our own chamber 
of commerce, that these refiect your views 
likewise. And allow me, on behalf of this 
audience and this community the pleasure 
of saying that I think—and I am sure 1 
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speak for all of our townsfolk—that through- 
out the course of the 46 years of your exist- 
ence as a body, you have faithfully, Indeed 
nobly, exemplified the ideals set forth in 
the national chamber of commerce resolve 
I have previously quoted. 

Fifty-odd years ago, when I was a boy, the 
harbor was filled with sailing craft and, of 
course, it was always a great eyent—for the 
young, at least—when a banana boat ar- 
rived from the West Indies. Washington 
was then the principal port of entry for 
Greenville and all the hinterland, The 
schools I and my contemporaries attended 
consisted precisely of one room, located in 
the Masonic Building, conducted by Miss 
Betty Roberson, the academy in the west 
end and the McNair Building in the east 
end. The lives of myself and my school- 
mates, if not quite as primitive as those of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, were 
simple enough. In retrospect, they seem to 
be part of a bygone age—which is what I 
suppose they were, Oh, I have seen changes. 
I have lived to see our modern school build- 
ings, the sky filled with man-made birds, 
and to hear the ether crackling with radio 
and television. I have seen two great world 
wars with all the fearful and wonderful 
scientific inventions which they called 
forth. Not all of these were harmful to 
man—tar from it. To name only a few, the 
medical profession evolved the wonders of 
penicillin, influenza vaccine, streptomycin, 
blood plasma and sulfa drugs, saving count- 
less lives and now dally affording blessed 
relief to millions, In every walk of life we 
have all seen a vast number of wonders 
unfold, year by year, day by day—almost, it 
wolud seem, hour by hour, along the path 
of this 20th century we are treading. 

And it has been, and will continue to be, 
the peculiar duty and responsibility of our 
chamber of commerce as our “port of entry” 
to admit the new ideas, inventions, and im- 
provements of every sort which year by year 
make for progress and the amelioration of 
society. 

And so, gentlemen of the chamber of com- 
merce, once more allow me to offer my hearty 
congratulations on the 46th anniversary of 
your honorable body. May your records, and 
those of our proud little municipality, con- 
tinue to mark advancement and progress in 
all the things which make life worth living; 
that our ways may be ways of pleasantness 
and all our paths of peace. 


Prof. Richard A. Lester Appraises Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Proposals To Amend 
Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Richard A. Lester, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics and social insti- 
tutions at Princeton University, is recog- 
nized as one of the leading authorities 
on labor relations in the United States. 
In the February 8 issue of the New Re- 
public, Professor Lester has written a 
thoughtful and discerning appraisal of 
the recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower to amend the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and I wish to call his informed obesrva- 
tions to the attention of the House: 
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LABOR: PATCHWORK AND HAPPY THOUGHTS 
(By Richard A. Lester) 


President Eisenhower was elected on a 
platform friendly to labor. He pledged him- 
self to support and strengthen the laws that 
protect labor, to defend the rights of unions, 
to so conduct himself that at the end the 
workers of America could say, “He has been 
fair; he has been my friend.” 

To these workers the Taft-Hartley Act is 
neither fair nor friendly; nor is a chief exec- 
utive who perpetuates its wrongs. President 
Eisenhower, advancing the curious doctrine 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was bullt upon the 
Wagner Act, proposes in turn to build on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, His program, contained in 
the message of January 11, and reportedly 
written by Secretary of Commerce Weeks, 
seems to many experts to retain the basic 
evils of the act, and to advance proposals dis- 
credited by recent experience. 

Underlying the Taft-Hartley law are a 
number of erroneous notions that make it 
such an unsatisfactory piece of legislation, 
They include: that workers need Federal 
statutory protection from thelr elected lead- 
ers, that such protection can be provided by 
federally supervised polls of employees on 
their union’s demands, that the Federal 
Government must regulate the terms of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements to prevent 
employers from making mistakes, that the 
injunction should be the main instrument 
of Government intervention in labor dis- 
putes, and that a Federal Jabor-relations law 
should be an omnibus act, designed to end 
all alleged evils associated with the activities 
of any individual union. 

The Eisenhower message to Congress ac- 
cepts those misleading assumptions, while 
professing a contrary philosophy. The 14 
specific recommendations are prefaced by a 
statement that Federal legislation should 
impose neither arbitrary restrictions nor 
heavy-handedness upon a relationship in 
which good will and sympathetic under- 
standing should be the predominant chare 
acteristic, 

That precept is completely violated by the 
series of legislative proposals that follow, 
providing additional Federal interference 
with collective bargaining, more Federal reg- 
ulation of labor agreements, another secret 
ballot designed to show up union leaders, 
and a strange new mixture of court injunc- 
tion and ad hoc mediation in cases of unfair 
labor practice. New happy thoughts are 
recommended for enactment; the omnibus 
approach to labor- relations legislation is em- 
braced with no regard for consistency. 

Bungle after bungle has characterized the 
administration's handling of Taft-Hartley 
changes. A tripartite committee, improp- 
erly conceived and instructed, blew up last 
spring. Thereafter, a series of behind-the- 
scenes meetings culminated in the draft 
of a presidential message to Congress con- 
taining 19 recommendations. Held up by 
Senator Taft's death, that July 1952 message 
was never officially sent. It was leaked to 
the Wall Street Journal, followed by an em- 
ployer campaign to alter its contents and 
by Secretary Durkin's resignation and charge 
that the administration had reneged. 

The success of the campaign to force the 
administration to retreat to & more anti- 
union position is evident from an analysis 
of the recommendations in the unsent mes- 
sage of last July that were dropped or re- 
tained in the 1954 recommendations and 
study of the 1954 message's six new proposals, 
The extent of the President's capitulation to 
management pressure is also clear from a 
comparison of the 1954 recommendations 
with the Taft amendments adopted by the 
Senate in 1949. 

Of the 19 recommendations in last July’s 
message, 10 favorable to labor were dropped 
from the 1954 message, along with 1 to study 
administration of the act, which is not need - 
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ed for packing the National Labor Relations 
Board now that it has an Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed majority. Apparently, the adminis- 
tration no longer supports legislation to per- 
mit hiring-hall arrangements like those in 
the maritime industry, or to eliminate the 
severe penalty of complete loss of employee 
status if a worker participates in a strike 
during the 60-day notice period, or to cancel 
the one-sided grant of precedence to State 
legislation on union security if it is more 
antiunion than the Federal act, 

None of Ike’s 6 new proposals favors labor; 
2 are decidedly antiunion. Free rein for 
employer intervention in employee elections 
disregards the question of whose representa- 
tives are being chosen. Experience has 
abundantly proved that Government strike 
polls are wasteful and stimulate and prolong 
strikes by displacing negotiation with elec- 
tioneering and by solidifying positions. The 
President, who campaigned on a promise of 
fairminded treatment for labor, falls to 
match his strike-poll proposal with one for 
a corresponding poll of stockholders on 
union demands. And, instead of discarding 
the discredited emergency disputes section 
of the act, he seeks to patch it up by in- 
congruously tacking on a provision for set- 
tlement suggestions by boards of inquiry. 

Fortunately, the Eisenhower recommenda- 
tions appear to have little prospect of en- 
actment at this session of the Congress. Ap- 
parently, fair and intelligent labor-relations 
legislation must wait on another test at the 
polls, so that the atmosphere of 1949 can be 
recaptured, 


Editorial Comment on Speech by Hon. 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts, 
Regarding Independence for Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
editorials commending the magnificent 
speech recently delivered on the floor 
of the Senate by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], in which he discussed the Indo- 
chinese question and emphasized the 
fact that in order to provide full resist- 
ance to communism the cooperation of 
the Indochinese people would be re- 
quired, and that in the interest of self- 
preservation the French should set a 
definite date for granting full independ- 
ence, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

From the New York Times of April 8, 1954] 
Tue SENATE DEBATE STRESSED THE DILEMMA 
(By Arthur Kròck) 

WASHINGTON, April 7.—The full transcript 
of the Senate debate on Indochina that was 
published in the Concressionat Recorn to- 
day emphasized the complexity of the central 
problem: how to induce the non-Communist 
population of the area and states of south- 
east Asia wholeheartedly to support the mili- 
tary action directed against the Communist 
forces. 

Senator Kennepy, of Massachusetts, who 
touched off the debate, and the several other 
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Members who took part in it were agreed 
that firm assurances of independence for the 
Associated States of Indochina are essential 
before this problem can be solved affirma- 
tively and increased aid to the French and 
the Vietnamese can no longer be attacked as 
perpetuating colonialism. But they differed 
as to the nature of assurances which could 
effect the desired condition without risking a 
decision by the French to withdraw from the 
war against the forces of Ho Chi Minh, the 
Communist leader. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S SUGGESTION 


Senator KENNEDY'S final suggestion was 
that the French at once make 2 treaties 
with the Associated States, 1 granting com- 
plete and immediate independence, the other 
“binding them to the French Union on the 
basis of equality.” But the following ques- 
tion from Senator DRESEN, of Illinois, that 
produced this suggestion Ulustrates the di- 
lemma implicit in the debate: 

“Does [KENNEDY] mean that the French 
administrators should walk out tomorrow, 
after the parchment has been signed making 
independence a reality, without any admin- 
istrative talent to operate in the situation? 
Under such conditions there would be de- 
terioration overnight. 

DrrkKsen's proposed alternative for the sug- 
gestion of his Massachusetts colleague was a 
target date. Thus, he said, the Vietnamese 
could be told that in 5 years—for example— 
they would have a constitution and inde- 
pendence, Then, he argued, the charge would 
be dispelled that United States aid, now and 
as expanded, would serve to maintain French 
colonialism in that part of the Far East. 


VARIOUS VIEWS 


The following points were made by Sena- 
tors in the anxious discussion which KEN- 
NEvY's speech evoked: 

KNOWLAND, the majority leader: If the 
Chinese Communists enter the Indochinese 
war in force the free nations cannot ignore 
or sidestep the challenge. Therefore, they 
should now stand up and be counted. And, 
if it is decided that the challenge will be 
met by collective force, there must be no 
repetition of Korea, where only 17 of the 60 
United Nations contributed armed units and 
all of them together contributed only 10 per- 
cent of what the United States supplied, 
while the Republic of Korea put 600,000 in 
the field. 

Jackson, of Washington: The administra- 
tion should come to Congress with a resolu- 
tion “stating in no uncertain terms our 
wishes and aspirations for the people of 
Indochina and for all Asia and outlining the 
policy to be pursued” in attaining effective 
collective security. The chief need now is 
“firm support by the Congress * * on a 
full bipartisan basis,” and that is the way to 
assure it. 

MANSFIELD, of Montana: “I wonder if [KEN- 
NEDY] can tell the Senate” what Secretary of 
State Dulles had in mind In his recent Over- 
seas Press Club speech, (To this KENNEDY 
replied that by every indication Dulles meant 
the United States “will take the ultimate 
step * * * and that is war.“) 


SYMINGTON’S PARIS EXPERIENCE 


SYMINGTON, of Missouri. KENNY clearly 
established the fact that Indochina “is 
primarily a problem of Paris.” But when 
SYMINGTON investigated French official opin- 
ion in Paris recently he got No“ as an an- 
swer to these questions: Do the French see 
a military solution? Do they see a political 
solution? With President Eisenhower's 
statement in mind that Asians should be in 
the forefront of saving Asia, would the 
French use in Indochina the troops offered 
by South Korea? Would the French be 
willing to utilize there Chinese Nationalist 
troops from Formosa? If the French were 
willing to leaye Indochina, and the United 
States were willing to take over the war, 
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would the French agree that the Associated 
States should have their freedom? 

“So after extensive discussions,” said 
Syrmincron, “our feeling was one of frus- 
tration as to any definite, affirmative policy 
. e * and * * * at times we became sus- 
picious * * * that the matter was being 
held in such a state of flux because it was a 
method to secure continued support [from 
the United States].” 


THE MOOD OF THE SENATE 


Srennis, of Mississippi. Under certain 
conditions Congress would support united 
action in Indochina, but Congress never 
would or should vote to have the United 
States go in on a unilateral basis (minus 
support by other Asian nations and by the 
other free nations of the West). Also, with- 
out this support our intervention would be 
for “a lost cause.“ 

The transcript showed plainly that the 
anxiety of the Senate over Indochina is 
matched only by its perplexity; that nearly 
all present were resigned to United States 
military intervention in a collective context; 
and that French political policy in Indo- 
china had no friends among them, 
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From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of April 9, 1954] 


FREEDOM IN INDOCHINA 


Senator Kennepy has done a service of 
real statesmanship in emphasizing the issue 
of independence in Indochina. It is easy to 
forget, amid the French call for bombers and 
tanks, and Secretary Dulles’ somewhat un- 
requited efforts to moblllze free nations to 
counter any direct Chinese intervention, 
that the principal key to success is held by 
the peoples of Indochina themselves. A 
main reason for the lack of popular interest 
in the fight against the Communist Viet 
Minh is that the peoples of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos still do not enjoy the full 
independence France has promised them, nor 
is it in sight. Indeed, the prospects have 
worsened with the breakdown of French- 
Vietnamese talks in Paris. 

The essentials have been well stated by 
Mr. KENNEDY: 

“The hard truth of the matter is, first, 
that without the wholehearted support of 
the peoples of the Associated States, without 
a rellable and crusading native army with a 
dependable officer corps, a military victory, 
even with American support, in that area 
is difficult it not impossible of achievement; 
and, second, that the support of the people 
of that area cannot be obtained without a 
change in the contractual relationships 
which presently exist between the Associated 
States and the French Union. : 5 

Such a change will not be easy to obtain, 
for it will necessitate a revision, which the 
Paris parliament so far has been unwilling 
to make, in the very nature of the French 
Union. Unlike the British Commonwealth, 
the French Union is founded on a system of 
centralism. Citizens of the Union enjoy 
equal rights, but they are governed, essen- 
tially, from Paris. Under the proposed 
treaty with Vietnam, Paris would retain 
control of the Assembly of the French Union, 
extensive extra-territorial privileges and a 
veto over foreign policy of the Associated 
States. This is not independence. Indeed; 
It is hard to see how the Associated States 
can remain willing members of the French 
Union unless they have the right to leave 
it. 

What with the siege of the gallant de- 
fenders of Dien Bien Phu, the crisis over 
Marshal Juin and the other problems facing 
France, the lesue of independence may seem 
superfluous. It is not; it is basic, both to 
eventual success and to the effective use of 
American ald—as President Elsenhower 
himself has stressed. The question is not 
one of divorce. The Associated States recog- 
nize well enough their dependence on 
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France, and they would settle for a time- 
table, as in the Philippines. To give the 
War a popular base will require that the 
People be convinced, however, that the fight 
is against Communist aggression and not for 
what Senator Kennepy terms “the mainte- 
nance of political relationships founded upon 
ancient colonialism.” 

A war without this element of local con- 
viction is bad enough in the present cir- 
cumstances; it would be hopeless in the 
event members of the United Nations were 
forced to join in repelling Chinese inter- 
vention, Bipartisan indorsement of Mr, 
Dulles’ warning to China is encouraging, 
but even with the sanction Mr. Dulles still 
hopes to obtain from other nations, that 
Warning will be hollow unless accompany- 
ing steps are taken to enlist the support of 
the peoples directly concerned. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 11, 
1954] 


How INSPIRE INDOCHINESE? 


Backed by increasing help from the United 
States, the French have been fighting in 
Indochina against Communist aggression 
since 1946. 

As of a month ago. the anti-Communist 
forces were sizable. They included 240,000 
soldiers of the French Union—180,000 of 
them in the French expeditionary corps. 
Half of these latter are from metropoliten 
France and the rest are African, north Afri- 
cau, and Foreign Legion troops. The other 
60.000 are Indochinese volunteers. In addi- 
tion. there are 247.700 soldiers in the forces 
ot the Associated States—Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. The bulk are from Vietnam. 

Casualties have been terrific. Since the 
start of the war there have been 177,025 cas- 
Ualties, 136.233 of them in the expedition- 
ary force, half of those from France itself. 
There have been 71,502 killed or missing, 
1,537 of them officers, the loss of whom has 
Seriously weakened France military forces. 

In spite of these sacrifices, in spite of 
heavy American materiel aid, the situation 
in Indochina has deteriorated. The French 
cannot trust some of their allied troops. 
They cannot trust many of the people be- 
hind thelr own lines. They are being op- 
Posed by some groups in the rebel forces 
which are not Communist, although the reb- 
els are Communist led and Communist in- 
spired. And, finally, the French are not 
supported by the other nations of Asia. 

Observers are sure that the French cannot 
win alone. They are sure that if France 
withdraws the Communists will quickly take 
Over all of Indochina and, eventually, south- 
east Asia. . 

Why this lack of support for France in 
this fight to keep Asian communism from 
spreading? Because the Asians, even those 
engaged on France's side, look upon this war 
as one defending colonialism. France has 
granted associated state status to Cambodia, 
Vietnam, and Laos, But to Asians this is 
not enough. They want no restrictions on 
their loyalties. They want outright freedom, 
Senator KENNEDY (Democrat, of Massachu- 
Setts) sald this in the Senate the other day: 

“Without political independence for the 
Associated States, the other Asiatic nations 
have made it clear that they regard this as 
& war of colonialism; and the united action 
which is said (by our Secretary of State) to 
be so desperately needed for victory in that 
area is likely to end up as a unilateral action 
by our own country.” 

Kennedy's proposal is this: Have the 
French agree to a date on which full freedom 
Will be given the Associated States and on 
Which France will withdraw its political 
reins. The Asians, including those now fight- 
ing, will thus be given reason to fight the 
Communists, for they will be fighting for 
their own freedom. 

This may not be the single action needed 
to turn the tide in Indochina. But it would 
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be an im t action—and one without 

which no g but armed intervention by 

other powers would have a hope of stopping 

the Communists, 

From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald of 
April 8, 1954] 


Senator KENNEDY TALKS SENSE ON INDOCHINA 


If ever a Nation had a bear by the tail, 
the United States has in Indochina. 

To let go, abandoning Southeast Asia to 
communism, is unthinkable. To tighten the 
grip by enlarging the conflict and probably 
igniting world war III is unthinkable. And 
it is equally unthinkable merely to hang on, 
carrying 70 percent of the war burden with 
no hope of ending hostilities in honorable 
fashion. 

What, then, is the solution? What Is the 
least of these three evils? Are there other 
avenues to solution a frustrated Washington 
has not yet given thought to? 

In the first place, the United States is not 
going to abandon Indochina. Secretary of 
States Dulles makes this plain. It is not yet 
plain what methods, or what nations, will be 
used to implement this decision, but the de- 
cision itself was a significant foreign policy 
move. It signaled American intentions to 
the world. It told the Kremlin Indochina is 
considered as something more than a brush 
fire America is ready to flee: Southeast Asia, 
the Kremlin now knows, will not topple into 
communism’s arms by default. 

In the second place, young Senator KEN- 
NEDY has reminded his colleagues that there 
is an approach not yet fully discussed and 
whose ultimate consequences have not yet 
been fully appraised. The object of any 
fighting in Indochina, says KENNEDY, must 
be to free the Indochinese. It is an ap- 
proach worth considering. 

Whether we like it or not, whether the 
French like it or not, the Indochinese will 
get their freedom eventually anyway, as did 
India, Some French leaders are quietly say- 
ing-this would be a good thing, relieving the 
French of a burdensome millstone. A cru- 
sade to free Indochina would add a positive 
approach to a war now looked upon as 
largely a negative.maneuver, as a protective 
measure against Communist conquest. 

A “Free Indochina” crusade would be 
neither simple nor safe. It wouldn't auto- 
matically wipe away all the prevailing dilem- 
mas, the question of degree of involvement 
would remain with us, and there would still 
be danger, as there always is when two na- 
tions shoot live bullets at each other. But at 
least it would cut the rug from underneath 
Ho Chi Minh, the Red rebel of Indochina; he 
no longer would be able to tell the Indo- 
chinese that he is the only person fighting 
for freedom. 

For Ho Chi Minh to be without this argu- 
ment would be for him to be without much 
ammunition. Senator KENNEDY'S suggestion 
makes a lot of sense. 


{From the Boston Morning Globe of April 
12, 1954 
KENNEDY Destroys FALSE HOPES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

An air of emergency about Indochina has 
developed in Washington and we are bound 
to ask whether that is because things have 
recently taken a turn for the worse. 

Probably but not certainly, so far as I 
know, the answer to that question is this: 
There is a fear in high quarters, particularly 
in the Pentagon, that owing to what may 
happen at Dien Bien Phu the French will to 
resist may fall so low that the Laniel govern- 
ment will not be able to negotiate effectively 
at Geneva. 

Dien Bien Phu, we must remember, is 
about 180 miles from the port of Haiphong. 
It is surrounded by the Viet Minh Army. It 
lies in country which has no roads over 
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which a modern army could move to relieve 
it. What roads there are run through coun- 
try which is controlled by the guerrilla 
bands. The only way to the beleagured 
French Union force is by airlift, and when 
the rainy season sets in around the first of 
May the situation will be very difficult and 
Colonel De Castries may not be able to hold 
out. 

The plight of Dien Blen Phu, which has 
been made sharply visible by the heroic resis- 
tance of the elite troops under Colonel De 
Castries, marks the failure of the Navarre 
plan, adopted last year, for winning the war. 
These French Union troops were placed in 
this remote, inaccessible, and to the Viet 
Minh most tempting, place in order to lure 
the Viet Minh general into committing his 
main forces In an organized battle. I have 
heard the strategical idea of Dien Bien Phu 
described by a Frenchman as tethering a 
goat in the jungle as bait for a tiger. 

The theory and the promise of the Navarre 
plan, which we have backed, was that in a 
pitched battle the organized Communist 
divisions’ could be decimated. Then the 
French Union forces would be the only or- 
ganized military forces in Indochina and 
their prestige would be such that the native 
population would rally to them. 

After that the mopping up of the guerrilla 
bands could be carried out by the native 
troops which the French are training and 
we are equipping. 

The demonstrated failure of the Navarre 
plan on the eve of the Geneva Conference 
has produced the air of emergency in Wash- 
ington. For the French have no other plans 
for winning the war, Neither have we. 
Without a plan for carrying on the war to 
some kind of successful conclusion the nego- 
tiating strength of the French and of the 
Western Allies is dangerously low. 

The problem is how to repair the damaged 
position. Last Thursday a good deal of light 
was thrown on the nature of the problem by 
the speeches of Senator Kennepy and Sena- 
tor Knowtann. “It is time.“ said Senator 
KENNEDY, “for us to face the stark reality 
of the difficult situation before us without 
the false hopes which predictions of military 
victory and assurances of complete inde- 
pendence have given us in the past.” 

Then, with Senator KNOWLAND agreeing, 
he went on to say that “the hard truth of 
the matter is first, that without the whole- 
hearted support of the peoples of the Asso- 
ciated States, without a reliable and crusad- 
ing native army with a dependable officer 
corps, & military victory, even with American 
support, in that area is difficult if not im- 
possible of achievement, and second, that 
the support of the people of that area can- 
not be obtained without a change in the 
contractual relations which presently exist 
between the Associated States and the 
French Union.” 

This was also the conclusion of the sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee headed by Representative Jupp, which 
reported in January that “until political in- 
dependence has been achieved, an effective 
fighting force from the Associated States 
cannot be expected.” 

The practical question is how and how 
soon, assuming that the French were pre- 
pared to given an absolute promise of inde- 
pendence at a fixed date, the gap could be 
bridged between being a dependent colony 
and in independent state. 

Even if the country were not torn by a 
civil war, the Vietnam would still lack every 
necessary element for its life and its sur- 
vival as an independent state: the political 
organs and the personnel for the conduct 
of public and financial and cultural affairs. 
The fact of the matter is that the native 
peoples have not been prepared, as were for 
example the people of India or of the Phil- 
ippines, for self-government and independ- 
ence, 
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A firm promise of independence would no 
doubt improve the psychological condition, 
and it is an essential element of any solu- 
tion. But we must not once again delude 
ourselves over this, as we have so many 
times before in regard to Indochina, by sup- 
posing that the promise of independence 
will have a magical result, that it will con- 
jure up out of the jungles a mass movement 
eager and willing to conquer the Viet Minh. 

After the firm promise of independence 
is given, we must envisage a long inter- 
regnum. Ten years would not be too long 
a time in which to develop the minimum 
essential institutions, to train the personnel, 
and to acquire the habits of a free state— 
one with sufficient authority and confidence 
of its own to maintain itself against the 
pressure of the simpler kind of government 
which the Communist dictatorship imposes. 

Senator KENNEDY'S speech, which ought to 
be widely read, has an impressive but de- 
pressing review of the false hopes that have 
been held out to us in the past 3 years. 

One of the worst of the consequences of 
this self-deception is that there has been 
no genuine political preparation in Paris, in 
Washington, or in Indochina for the eventual 
negotiation which is now upon us. Yet 1 
do not know of any serious person involved 
in this business who has really believed, 
once he has said what was officially ex- 
pected of him, that the civil war in Indo- 
china could be ended In any other way than 
by negotiation. 

But the false public promises that it 
would soon be ended by a military decision 
have served as an excuse and as pretext 
for doing nothing serious in a political way 
to make plans and to make preparations for 
this negotiation. 

The sudden demonstration of the failure 
of the Navarre plan combined with the lack 
of any other plan—military or diplomatic 
or both—has left a vacuum in this very 
critical area of the globe. That is why there 
is an air of emergency in Washington, and 
a belated attempt to improvise some sort 
of political position on which to stand at 
Ge 


neva. 

I would not like to end this article leav- 
ing the impression that a negotiating posi- 
tion cannot be developed by France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. I believe it 
can be and even that it will be—now that 
the realities are no longer so deeply hidden 
as they have been by official propaganda. 


Reduction in Civilian Navy Yard Workers 
and Employment of Navy Enlisted Men 
on Maintenance Work on Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my let- 
ter dated April 12, 1954, to Hon. Robert 
B. Anderson, Secretary of the Navy. I 
have been informed that enlisted Navy 
personnel are doing ship-maintenance 
work and repairs at Boston and other 
navy yards. As I have pointed out in my 
letter to Secretary Anderson, I believe 
the enlisted personnel should not do this 
work while the ships are in the navy 
yards. He has agreed to look into the 
matter and advise me concerning it. My 
letter to him is as follows: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1954. 
Hon. Ropert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: You were most cO- 
operative to see me early this morning in 
reference to the civilian employment prob- 
lem at the Boston Navy Yard. 

As I mentioned to you during our conver- 
sation, I am informed there is to be a re- 
duction in the civilian navy yard force of 
skilled workers approximating 758 by the 
Ist of June. This reduction is partially due. 
according to my information, to the employ- 
ment of Navy enlisted personnel to do ship- 
maintenance work and repairs while the ship 
is in the navy yard for repairs. 

It is my view enlisted personnel in the 
Navy are not brought into the service for 
this purpose. Instead, they are in the serv- 
ice to be trained in the manning of a ship 
as a fighting unit. To be sure, emergency 
repairs must be made from time to time, and 
the men aboard ship must be able to accom- 
plish these. This necessity, however, surely 
is no basis for a system of using enlisted per- 
sonnel in preference to trained civilian 
skilled personnel to do ship maintenance 
work in the navy yards. In other words, it 
is my view that it is wrong for the Navy to 
use enlisted personnel to do the work of 
trained civilian personne! relating to the en- 
tire schedule of repairs required by naval 
ships to maintain them on an efficient oper- 
ating basis. 

Attention must be directed to the fact 
that many of the civilian navy-yard workers 
not only are trained in their particular 
trades and skills but also have a thorough 
knowledge of safety measures to prevent 
accidents both to personnel and to the ship. 
Enlisted personnel performing this repair 
work are not trained in these safety devices 
and as a result there is a great risk of in- 
jury to the enlisted personnel as well as a 
risk of faulty workmanship and accident 
hazards involving the ship, such as explo- 
sion and fire. 

Also, it is to be observed the civilian per- 
sonnel engaged in the skilled trades of ship 
maintenance work are family men owning 
their own homes, having children in schoo), 
and other community responsibilities. To 
force them from their jobs in the navy 
yard means a tremendous dislocation. They 
cannot obtain employment elsewhere with- 
out disposing of their homes and moving 
from their communities at a great disadvan- 
tage to themselves and to their families. 

In bringing this matter to your attention 
this morning, I was confident you could 
carefully examine this situation and try to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion. Please be 
assured I am deeply grateful for your coop- 
eration and many courtesies. 

With cordial regards and all good wishes, I 
remain. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


Democracy and the Party Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 


should like to include an article from 
the March 15, 1954, issue of the New 


April 15 


Leader entitled Democracy and the 
Party Spirit“ by Reinhold Niebuhr: 
DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY SPIRIT 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 

A few days before Lincoln's Birthday, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower pleaded with both parties 
to avoid extremism in party conflict in view 
of the seriousness of the times. This did not 
prevent his own party followers from cele- 
brating Lincoln's Birthday all over America 
by accusing the opposition of having been 
involved in 20 years of treason. 

Whether or not the President's advice ts 
heeded may be more fateful for the health 
of our Nation than the victory of either party, 
or of the policies which they may follow. 
The fact is that democracy requires not only 
the organization of political parties but also 
a certain degree of mutual respect or at least 
tolerance. Whenever the followers of one 
political party persuade themselves that the 
future of the Nation is not safe with the 
opposition in power, it becomes fairly certain 
that the Nation's future ls not safe, no mat- 
ter which party rules. For such political 
acrimony endangers the Nation's health more 
than any specific political policies. 

The danger that democratic freedom may 
destroy the unity of the Nation is in fact 
so great that our Founding Fathers never 
envisioned the organization of national par- 
ties as we know them. Madison was as fear- 
ful of the baneful effects of faction as was 
Washington. Madison argued, in fact, that 
one virtue of a Federal community would be 
that it would prevent the organization of 
factions. He was right in the sense that our 
political parties are loosely organized feder- 
ations of local and regional political groups, 
which lack the ideological consistency of 
European political parties. But he would 
certainly have been surprised by the consist- 
ency of the national organization of each 
political group. 

The fear of the Founding Fathers of 
national disruption through the organiza- 
tion of factions, and the complete silence 
of the Constitution on political instrumen- 
talities which are now the very stuff of 
the political process, put party government 
in the same category as constitutional mon- 
archy in, say, Britain, They are both un- 
intended instruments of democracy which 
contain more wisdom than anyone could 
have consciously intended. ‘ 

Theoretically, the rulers should be sub- 
ject to the constant scrutiny of the people 
and hold their office only by their suffrage. 
Practically, the people can make their de- 
cisions only when they are confronted with 
specific alternatives. Thus, modern democ- 
racies have evolved the organization of an 
alternative government which constantly 
challenges the party in power while it is 
in office, and tries to replace it in office at 
the end of the term. Our electoral college, 
a vestigial remnant of the written Constitu- 
tion made otiose by our unwritten consti- 
tution with its development of parties, is 
a reminder of the unintended place of parties 
in our system. 

But the necessity of party government 
makes it all the more important to curb 
the excesses of the party spirit which our 
fathers feared so much. The unity of the 


“national community must not be endan- 


gered by party strife. The respective parties 
are bound to contest elections as if the 
future of the Nation depended upon their 
victory. But they must nevertheless have 
a reserve conviction that this is not true, 
that the Nation will be safe in the keeping 
of either party. Parliamentary government 
is, in the phrase of the English historian 
Herbert Butterfield, a form of limited war. 
Its success depends upon the constant will- 
ingness of the defeated minority to trust 
both itself and the Nation to the victorious 
majority. 
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Tt is worth noting that stable democracies 
have developed a technique for limiting party 
conflict which might strike the visitor from 
Mars as very illogical. The technique re- 
quires that the election contest be fought 
with few restraints, generating emotions 
which sometimes divide families and friends. 
But, when the count is in, the defeated 
minority submits with what grace it is able 
to summon, and the party truce goes into 
effect for the general public—though the 
Professional’ politicians are expected to carry 
on à guerrilla warfare. We are told that 
Latin-American observers are shocked by our 
custom requiring the loser to congratulate 
the victor and assure him of support, In 
Latin America that gesture smacks of in- 
sincerity. Actually, it is a ritualistic ob- 
Servance defining the difference between 
stable nations in which the political struggle 
has limits, and those nations in which the 
struggle may be as bitter as it is sincere, and 
where the minority is not reconciled to 
defeat. . 

The mutual trust between parties, which 
makes the limitation of party conflict pos- 
sible, rests upon certain conditions. The 
party programs must not be too contradic- 
tory and a large segment of the population 
must not be irrevocably committed to either 
party. Above all, there must be a reserve of 
loyalty to the Nation—and, what may be 
more important, to principles of justice and 
freedom—which transcends’ the party con- 
flict. Whenever these common loyalties and 
standards of justice are subordinated to party 
advantage, the community is imperiled by 
threats of schism. 

President Eisenhower's warning against 
party extremism is thus extremely relevant, 
for the parties not only must not be too far 
apart but must not be made to appear more 
contradictory in their objectives than they 
really are. Our experience in this matter Is 
partly conditioned by European history. 

In Europe, it could be taken for granted 
that a small number among the parties of the 
right were either Fascist-minded or tolerant 
of Fascist ideas. An equally small number 
among the parties of the left were sympa- 
thetic to. or tolerant of, communism. The 
“vital center’ of democracy was held by 
neither right nor left but by both conserva- 
tives and liberals, who put the standards of 
justice above party advantage. This vital 
center was constantly threatened by the ex- 
tremists of the right, who tried to prove that 
the whole left was involved with the Com- 
munist conspiracy and that, in any case, 
fascism was justified as a weapon against 
communism; and by the leftest extremists 
who tried to prove that every kind of con- 
servatism was tantamount to fascism and 
that communism was justified as a weapon 
against the Fascist danger. Both theories 
proved wrong. If they had been right, no 
democracy could have survived. 

There was an ironic quality in history’s 
refutation of these theories. For the two 
forms of extremism, each of which tried to 
justify itself as the most effective weapon 
against the other, were revealed to have 
identical consequences of tyranny and 
cruelty. This was the most indisputable 
proof of the thesis that democracy depends 
not so much upon particular policies as 
upon the fairness and justice with which 
the conflicts of interest are composed and 
basic rights preserved. This is the more 
true since the political debate in every mod- 
ern technological nation centers on the ques- 
tion of how much or how little the govern- 
ment shall interfere in the free play of eco- 
nomic forces. There can be no final solution 
of this problem. Approaches to It by right 
and left cannot be objective, for they are 
prompted by the respective interests on the 
one hand of those classes which are powerful 
enough to have security and want liberty for 
the exercise of their power, and on the other 
hand of the less privileged classes, which 
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prefer security to liberty, since they have 
no sktl or power of their own to gain secu- 
rity amid the hazards of a technological so- 
ciety. The health of modern societies re- 
quires that this debate remain inconclusive. 

The first threat to unity above and below 
party conflict came from the left. The 
Marxist dogma of the class struggle over- 
simplified the complex class structure of 
technical civilization and obscured the mu- 
tualities of interest transcending the conflict 
of economic interests, which Madison rec- 
ognized as the root of political controversy 
long before Marx. We know the baleful con- 
sequences of a consistent application of the 
Marxist doctrine in modern communism. 
Democratic socialism has only slowly extri- 
cated itself from the power of the dogma, 
though it is only fair to say that its practices 
have been, for a long time, more consistent 
with democratic mutuality than with the 
theory to which it payed lipservice. 

In modern democratic societies, particu- 
larly in our own, the danger of party ex- 
tremism now comes from the right rather 
than the left. There are obvious historical 
reasons for this development, not related to 
the fortuitous presence of gifted and un- 
scrupulous demagogs on the right. 

The fact that the left was influenced by 
viewpoints and accepted credos which in 
their most consistent form resulted in the 
hated Communist conspiracy offered a great 
temptation to the right to pretend to see the 
whole political spectrum left of center as 
involved in the conspiracy. In our Nation 
the temptation has been particularly great 
because the party in power during the period 
when the hated foe of today was an ally in 
the struggle against nazism was of the left. 
There was, therefore, a certain plausibility 
to the absurd charge that the New Deal was 
involved in 20 years of treason. This 
charge seemed the more plausible because 
the climate of opinion in those two decades 
made it quite impossible to foresee the pres- 
ent demonic realities of Soviet politics. It 
is significant that those members of the 
present administration who shared the re- 
sponsibility of Government in the Roosevelt 
era were as touched with illusions in regard 
to Russian realities and Intentions as mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party. The charge 
of connivance with treason is particularly 
significant, for it is always the final weapon 
of the demagag to accuse the political op- 
ponent of being in secret or open connivance 
with the enemy of the Nation. 

If these considerations do not convince the 
thoughtful observer that the contest between 
the President and the extremists of his party 
is more fateful for the health of our Nation 
than the contest between.the parties, a com- 
parison between two contemporary democra- 
cies, Britain and France, may be convincing. 
The one enjoys a stability beyond that of 
any other nation. The other has been in- 
volved in social instability since the French 
Revolution. 

The sources of British stability are many: 
but one of the most important surely is the 
limited character of the party conflict. The 
commonsense of the whole national com- 
munity enforces these limits. Thus Brit- 
ain has survived both the assumption of 
power by a Socialist Party and its defeat by 
the Conservatives without an appreciable 
rent in the national unity. The Socialist 
Party was significantly not orthodox Marxist 
and refrained from challenging the whole 
national tradition. Unlike continental 
parties, it therefore gained the suffrage of 
the whole national community. When it 
became apparent that the cherished policy 
of collectivization could not overcome the 
poverty of a war-lmpoverished nation and 
that the hiatus between dream and reality 
could not be overcome by more rigorous col- 
lectivization, the prestige of Labor declined 
and Churchill returned to power, The Con- 
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servatives, on the other hand, did not lend 
themselves to the illusion that they could 
or should undo everything that Labor had 
done, They were schooled in an older and 
wiser tradition than our conservativism. 
They believed that the economic process 
must always be subordinated to political 
power and moral principle. There was an 
incident in the election after the war which 
brought Labor to power which shows that 
even & wise and magnanimous leader such 
as Mr. Churchill may be tempted to overstep 
the bounds of limited war in the heat of 
an election campaign. He prophesied that 
a Labor victory would usher in a police state. 
But the satire of the potent cartoonist, David 
Low, refuted this extremism better than the 
opposition could have done. Mr. Low merely 
pictured Clement Attlee trying to look like 
Stalin. Everybody laughed the analogy out 
of court. The difference between an osten- 
sible Socialist Party and an ostensible Con- 
servative Party is significantly less than the 
difference between the two American parties 
which have elaborated two facets of the old 
liberalism. 

By contrast the French Instability obvi- 
ously derives from the heat of the party con- 
flict. Who remembers the creeds of the vari- 
ous French parties? What remains mem- 
orable is the acrimony between the parties, 
no matter what their policies. Incidentally, 
the fact that this party conflict takes place 
in a multiple-party system, as contrasted 
with the two-party system which distin- 
guishes Anglo-Saxon democracies, is instruc- 
tive. 

Theoretically, two parties might be ex- 
pected to divide the Nation more consistently 
than a profusion of parties. But this is an- 
other case in which experience refutes 
theorles. Mr. Churchill, in a memorable 
speech, attributed the two-party system to 
the indirect influence of the rectangular, 
rather than circular, architecture of the 
House of Commons. If this should be true, 
architecture would have had a most grateful 
influence upon the health of nations. For- 
tunately, the two-party system proved power- 
ful enough to transcend its architectural 
cradle. For we inherited it from the British, 
though we built our congressional chambers 
after the pattern of the Continent. 

The French party struggle certainly con- 
tributed to the French defeat by Hitler. For 
the French Right, including military leaders 
such as General Weygand, were so obsessed 
with the domestic peril from the Left that 
they were ineffective against a foreign foe, 
and in some cases overtly preferred capitula- 
tion to a victory which would have given the 
domestic competitor prestige. The indigni- 
ties to French honor during the Vichy period 
are well known. In the present instance, 
communism actually has a power on the 
French Left which it does not enjoy in any 
other modern nation. But even when the 
Left is rigorously anti-Communist, it imperils 
the security of the nation by neutralist illu- 
sions which have their source in the acrimony 
of the domestic political situation. 

In the temper of our political life, we are 
probably equidistant from the standards of 
Britain on the one hand, and France ou the 
other. Our political health is correspond- 
ingly lesa robust than that of Britain but 
more robust than France. That circum- 
stances makes the tension between the Presi- 
dent and his party so fateful for our future. 
Eisenhower obviously is a man of the middle 
ground in terms of his temper. This re- 
mains true despite his unfortunate definition 
of his campaign as a “crusade,” for the word 
connotes unlimited, rather than li.nited, con- 
flict. In addition to temper, the President is 
deeply committed by conviction and previous 
experience to the foreign policy course which 
the previous administration elaborated. He 
is also surprisingly loyal to the domestic 
policy of controlling economic life at least to 
the extent of avoiding undue fluctuations of 
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“boom or bust.” This is surprising in view 
of the temper of his cam The contest 
between the President and the extremists in 
his party is, therefore, a contest between 
those who would narrow, and those who 
would widen, the distance between the 
parties. 

When President Eisenhower stood reso- 
lutely against the Bricker amendment and 
the isolationist nationalism which it ex- 
pressed and symbolized, it seemed for a time 
that the tissue had been finally joined and 
we would soon know whether the one or 
other type of Republicanism would be vie- 
torious. But an old pattern repeated itself 
and an equivocal action followed an un- 
equivocal one. The President did not act 
until it was too late to rescue an inept Sec- 
retary of the Army from at least the appear- 
ance of capitulation to Senator MCCARTHY 
and thus increased the status of this dema- 
gog at home and his caricature of American 
life abroad. 

This incident, together with his failure to 
enforce anything more than an outward 
compliance to his rule of moderation even 
upon members of his own staff, raises the 
question whether the party in power may not 
have elaborated, either by design or inad- 
vertence, a method of working both sides of 
the street. If this works the President will 
remain an unsullied symbol of moderation 
and wisdom who will appeal to the dominant 
mood of the Nation, while the bully boys 
will rough up the opposition without real 
hindrance and will appeal to that part of 
the electorate which speaks of a Republican 
revolution and desires to set the clock back 
on both domestic and foreign policy. If this 
policy should succeed it would make confu- 
sion worse confounded in our Nation and 
make our future ominous, 


Why Alaskans Want Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, 1954, at a banquet in An- 
chorage, Alaska, sponsored by Operation 
Statehood, an organization of Alaskans 
interested in promoting statehood, an 
address was made by Robert B. Atwood, 
chairman of the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee, which ever so effectively relates 
why Alaskans want statehood. I take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Atwood's 
address here: 

Many years ago I was a little boy In Ulinols. 
I remember watching a crew of men dig a 
ditch. It was in the days before machines. 
The crew was made up of laborers, mostly 
Italian, who worked with shovels, They dug 
with the rhythm of machines and made a 
good, straight ditch. One of my young 
friends asked a workman, “Why do you dig 
a ditch?” 

The sweating workman looked up from the 
ditch and replied, “Son, I digga-da-ditch to 
getta-da money to buya da bread.” 

N The boy thought that over a bit and then 

asked, Why do you buy bread?” Probably 
that was the last thing he would use his 
money for. 

The workman replied, “I buya da bread to 
eat so I getta-da strength to digga-da ditch.” 

That may have been the first time I was 
impressed with the monotony and futility 
that marks many men's lives. The work- 
man's statement—so simple and yet so well 
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spoken—stuck with me for many years since. 

The workman apparently had no glimmer 
of hope for something better. He had no 
spark of ambition or adventure that might 
lead to a life that consists of more than 
digging a ditch to get the money to buy the 
bread to get the strength to dig the ditch. 

As I grew up I saw that diteh-digger's life 
over and over again, in many cities, in many 
jobs and under many circumstances. As a 
newspaper reporter I saw it in the big indus- 
trial cities of the East. I saw it in the rural 
communities of the Middle West. I met 
many good and ambitious people who had a 
purpose in life, but I was depressed by the 
thousands and thousands who seemed to be 
mere bodies heading for nowhere in particu- 
lar, There were too many people digging 
ditches to get bread to get strength to dig 
ditches. 

In 1933 I came to Alaska as a tourist. I 
saw the magnificent inside passage, visited 
the picturesque cities and met many fine 
people. This opened a new world to me, 
Alaska and Alaskans seemed to have every- 
thing to make life interesting—an enchant- 
ing country to live in and unlimited fields 
for development. 

It took me 2 years to arrange my affairs 
to adopt Anchorage as my permanent home. 
It didn't take me long after arriving here 
to learn of the handicaps and frustrations 
that have delayed and complicated the de- 
velopment of Alaska. 

I found the people of Anchorage were like 
a bunch of musicians locked in a room full 
of fine musical instruments. One should 
expect some fine music to come from that 
room. Or they could be likened to a room 
Tull of hungry people in a room full of canned 
foodstuffs. They were surrounded by the 
food they needed. 

But in order to use those musical instru- 
ments or open a can of food, they had to 
go 5,000 miles away to Washington, D. C., 
to get permission. The controls were in 
the Nation's Capital in the hands of of- 
cials who didn’t know whether those musi- 
cians could play the instruments, or whether 
they needed the food they wanted to use. 

I found Alaskans living in the Nation's 
storehouse of riches, but allowed to touch 
few, if any, of them. 

Shortly after arriving in Anchorage, Mrs. 
Atwood and I were invited to a cocktail 
party given by Judge and Mrs. Thomas C. 
Price. He was an elder citizen, highly re- 
spected and one of the civic leaders of the 
community. At the party, I was a cheech- 
ako in a roomful of sourdoughts. The ehit- 
chat was interesting and much of the talk 
centered on why various ones there had come 
to Alaska. A hush fell over the room—one 
of those hushes that nobody can account 
for but frequently occurs. Judge Price was 
caught with a thought half expressed and 
he finished his statement with everyone lis- 
tening, and I heard him saying to a friend: 

“I came to Alaska to grow up with the 
country, but I grew too damn fast.” 

Mrs. Atwood and I exchanged glances. We 
were both thinking the same thing. Would 
the day come when we would be saying some- 
thing like that? Had we chosen wrong? 
Had we come to a country that would not 
develop as we had hoped? 

It was about 8 years later that statehood 
came to the forefront as the only solution 
to the development problems. After much 
study and effort, I learned that statehood 
overshadows all other considerations in 
Alaska. 

And this is a great day because we are, 
perhaps, closer to statehood than ever be- 
fore. We have favorable reports from com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress. We 
have powerful friends supporting our bill 
in seeking final enactment. Our opposition 
instead of growing stronger, is crumbling. 
Those who have been.opponents are show- 
ing interest in getting on the statehood 
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bandwagon. This gives us cause to cele- 
brate 


At the same time, however, it is proper 
that we hesitate in our celebration to appre- 
ciate how lucky we are. How lucky that we 
can ask for self-government, sovereignty, 
and fullfiedged membership in the greatest 
nation in the world. 

Actually, we are asking for a lot. It is 
much more than the right to govern our- 
selves. We are also asking for the right to 
help govern the other 48 States. This is no 
small matter, and the men in Congress have 
the right and duty to study our proposal 
with great care, 

The question asked most frequently dur- 
ing all these years in seeking statehood is a 
simple one: Why do we want statehood? 
But the answer is not simple. It has been 
told over the years by hundreds of indi- 
viduals, Their statements fill volumes, 
mostly in the form of testimony before the 
committees of Congress. For this discussion, 
I have chosen to divide the answer into three 
general categories. They are: 

1. Because of the shameful record of 86 
years without it. 

2. Because statehood is the ‘only measure 
that has been proposed that will enable 
Alaska to fulfill her destiny. - 

3. Because it is right and proper; we have 
qualified for it and are entitled to it. 

Now, let us look at these three points. 
Fach one covers a lot of ground and is 
worthy of study so that it might be under- 
stood. 


The first point—the shameful record of 
the past—starts with the treaty of purchase 
in 1867. That treaty, made by the United 
States with Russia, was one of the few good. 
deals this Nation has ever made with Rus- 
sia, For $7,200,000 we purchased this great 
Territory and all its wealth and potentials. 

Yet, the United States violated that treaty 
immediately after it was executed. That is 
a serious accusation but it is borne out by 
the history of Alaska under the rule of the 
United States. 

The treaty of purchase provided that the 
United States should guarantee the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of citizenship for 
all the residents of Alaska. It provided a 
guaranty that the citizens would have free 
enjoyment of life, property, and religion. 

Did the United States fulfill that promise? 
It did not. 

For the first 17 years under the rule of 
the United States, Alaska had no civil gov- 
ernment at all. Think of the significance 
of that. It means that during the first 17 
years nobody could own property. There 
was no law. There was no law enforcement. 
There being no laws, there were no crimes. 
A man had none of the rights, privileges, 
or immunities of citizenship. Alaskans had 
no assurance of the free enjoyment of life, 
property, and religion. This was all in di- 
rect violation of the terms of the treaty of 
purchase. 

During the first 33 years of American own- 
ership, Congress enacted no special code of 
laws pertaining to Alaska, Efforts to create 
a system of laws for Alaska were feeble, in- 
effective, and verged on the ridiculous. 
After the first 17 years with no government, 
the Congress extended the Oregon code of 
laws to Alaska so far as they could be ap- 
plied. This was known as the organic act 
of 1884. It created 1 judgeship for the 
Territory. 1 marshal, and little eise. There 
were 4 United States Commissioners and 4 
deputy marshals scattered along the coasts of 
Alaska, They were helpless to be effective 
officials for obvious reasons. There was no 
mall service so their communications were 
virtually nonexistent. There was no regular 
transportation system, so travel was uncer- 
tain, slow, and difficult. There was no jall 
so if a marshal, or deputy, made an arrest 
he had no place to confine his prisoner. Nor 
did he have funds for use in feeding him. 
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If the court held a trial it was impossible 

to have a jury because the Oregon code re- 

Quired that jurors be taxpayers. In Alaska 
were no taxes, hence, no taxpayers. 

Alaskans were faced continually with the 
Necessity of sending delegations to Washing- 

to request more government—more laws, 
More officials, and more of anything. For the 
17 years the plea was for any form of 
government. Then they started asking for a 
territorial form of government, which would 
Allow Alaska a Delegate to Congress and a 
legislative assembly to make their own laws. 

The pleas of Alaskans were constantly op- 
Posed by the vested interests that have al- 
Ways been present in Alaskan affairs. By 
1884 the fisheries had become a power. 

or to that the fur traders had opposed 
forts to bring law, order, and developments 
to Alaska. The fur traders were against peo- 
ple because they would not build up the 
traplines. Both the fur traders and the 
fisheries opposed government because it 
Would bring regulations and restrictions on 
use of natural resources. Both these 
groups enjoyed free use of the furs and the 
Ash without regulation or taxation. Nothing 
their eyes could improve on that. 

Throughout the first 39 years of American 
Ownership, Alaskans fought this situation 
With dubious results. In 1906 their efforts 
Were rewarded by Congress with the creation 
Of a seat In Congress for an Alaskan Delegate. 

ut at the same time Congress stood firm on 
its previous refusals to allow Alaska to have 
a legislature. 

While agreeing that Alaska should hare an 
Oficial spokesman in Washington to make 

own its wants, Congress held that the 
Population was too sparse, too migratory, and 

economy was not sufficiently developed 

Warrant s legisiature—arguments that 
Were to be heard over and over again 
throughout the years. 

Alaskans continued thelr struggle for self- 
government and in 1912 were rewarded with 
another victory. They won the second or- 
anic act which allowed them to have a 
legislature. This new organic act under- 
Went so many compromises during the legis- 
lative procedures in Washington that even 

bers of Congress viewed it as a tempo- 
Tary measure to be used only until a new one 
of more permanent value could be enacted. 
But it is the organic act that still controls 
today. It is the basic law under which Alas- 
ns are compelled to live. 

The territorial government dates from 1912 
When the legislature was created. But a 
cursory study of the government we are al- 
lowed to have reveals that Alaska was given 
more shabby treatment when this govern- 
Went was conceived. Alaska, as a Territory, 

as not been allowed the traditional rights 
and powers that go with territorial status. 

€ Territory was deprived of control over 
the fisheries, a power that has been granted 
every other territorlal government created 
by Congress, 

Thus the history of Alaska under the rule 
Of the United States from the time of the 
Purchase until now has been shameful. The 
treaty with Russia has been violated con- 
Sistently through the years. The powers of 
Sovernment for Alaskans have been mostly 
Withheld and those that have been granted 

ave been long delayed and watered down 
With restrictions and prohibitions. 

Now let's look at the second reason we 
Want statehood and see what's behind it. 

€ now turn to statehood as the only meas- 
Eo ever proposed that will enable Alaska to 

UIAN her destiny. 

bent is Alaska’s destiny? I think it can 
stated simply: to become an important 

®conomic unit of the United States. 

Alaskans contend that their Territory has 
Strategic importance and also economic im- 

ance, Her strategic importance has been 

ized by the military. and has been 
developed along that line. Most of the huge 
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developments of recent years have been the 
result of this recognition of strategic import- 
ance. 

But the economic importance of Alaska 
has been ignored and neglected. Why? Not 
for lack of things to develop. Alaska has an 
abundance of wealth in her hills and valleys. 
The world markets are crying for many of 
the things Alaska has, yet little effort is 
being made to bring them into productive 
use. 
The reason for this lethargy lies in Fed- 
eral restrictions on the natural resources, the 
limitations on the powers of the territorial 
government, and the Instability of terri- 
torialism that frightens venture capital. 

Under our territorial system of govern- 
ment, Alaskans live subject to the whims of 
the Secretary of the Interior. He is fre- 
quently called the czar of Alaska because of 
his enormous powers. He rules by executive 
order, or edict. Through his orders, he can 
affect the everyday lives and livelihood of 
Alaskans. Investors are not attracted by a 
situation that would make them subjects“ 
of any Government officials without the 
normal protection of representative govern- 
ment. 

This situation retards Alaska's develop- 
ment, but there are other factors retarding it 
equally effectively. One of them is the fact 
that the rules of the game of development 
have been changed. Alaska cannot be open- 
ed up under the same rules that made the 
western part of the Nation attractive to ven- 
ture. capital. 

When the first pioneers went into the 
West they could have whatever they found. 
The land was available for the taking. The 
minerals were theirs for the finding. The 
timber, water power and all the other things 
of economic value were transferred to private 
ownership as rapidly as anybody wanted 
them. 


Since then, conservation has become a part 
of the national policy. Natural resources, in- 
stead of being given away for development, 
are now held under tight Federal laws and 
policies known as “conservation.” 

The major resources of Alaska were locked 
up under these Federal rules. They are held 
under Federal control 5,000 miles away and, 
those holding the controls, not knowing 
what to do with them, usually do nothing. 
Alaskans have found conservation, as prac- 
ticed in Alaska, the opposite of wise manage- 
ment of controlled use that it is supposed 
to be. It is a paralysis—a deep freeze that 
holds everything in suspended animation. 
Indeed, it frequently results in wanton 
waste. 

Ever since 1912, Alaskans have been trying 
to improve their powers through amend- 
ments in the organic act and better admin- 
istration by the Federal bureaus in charge. 
Success has been so infrequent and inade- 
quate that it is reasonable to say there has 
been none. Patchwork improvements don't 
work. So long as Congress remains the ulti- 
mate authority on Alaska, the prospects of 
substantial developments remain virtually 
nil, Even the Supreme Court has ruled 
against Alaska. When an appeal against 
discriminatory laws enacted by Congress, was 
made by Alaskans they were handed an im- 
mortal blow. The highest court of the land 
ruled that it is legal for Congress to dis- 
criminate against a Territory. 

It is a result of that ruling that we have 
guch obnoxious laws as the Jones Act, sec- 
tion 27 of which discriminates against Alas- 
ka, This law provides that cargo originating 
in the East and moving to Prince Rupert can 
be shipped to Alaska only in American ships, 
while the same cargo can move south from 
Prince Rupert to west coast ports in ships 
of any country. 

It is under the Supreme Court ruling that 
that we have the infamous provision of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952, 
which treats Alaskans Uke forelgners when 
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they travel south and enter continental 
United States. They must pass immigration 
inspection. 

It is because discrimination is legal that 
Congress has been skimpy in its grants-in- 
aid for Alaska while many bountiful pro- 
grams have been enacted into law for the 
States. A prime example is the Federal 
Highway Act in which Alaska is specifically 
excluded from sharing the Federal funds 
while Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands are included. 

Only through full-fledged membership in 
the Federal Union, and a voting representa- 
tion in Congress will Alaska ever get the con- 
sideration she deserves and needs, 

Statehood would end the shameful treat- 
ment that marked her rule under American 
ownership and eliminate the Federal dis- 
criminations and prohibitions that have kept 
her development in shackles. 

Now let's look at the third reason we want 
statehood—because it is right and proper; 
Alaska bas qualified for it and is entitled to 
it. 

Like the first two, this reason also covers 
a lot of ground and can only be outlined here, 

Under the American system of government, 
territorial status carries with it the prom- 
ise of statehood. That is historic. It appears 
in various court decisions. It is not specula- 
tion or wishful thinking. A lawyer might 
say, it is “res adjudicata.” 

Ever since the 14th State Joined the Union, 
this has been at work. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 first set up the terms 
for statehood, prominent among which was 
the ent that the population be 
60,000. But it is interesting to note that 
many States have been admitted even though 
they lacked the 60,000 population. The atti- 
tude toward new States was different in 
those days. Congress was more liberal and 
generous in welcoming new members to the 
Federal family. 

The attitudes and generosities were dem- 
onstrated over and over again. One case 
which is a good illustration is the method 
under which the Territory of Nebraska was 
admitted as a State in 1864. 

Nebraska had an enabling bill In Congress 
just as Alaska has today. Her population 
was only 27,000—less than half of the re- 
quirement under the Northwest Ordinance, 
Each Congressman at that time represented 
127,000 constituents and Nebraska’s popula- 
tion would entitle her to about one-fifth of 
one Congressman. The debates in Congress 
on the Nebraska enabling bill were strikingly 
similar to those that have marked the Alaska 
bill. Anyhow, Congress passed it despite the 
shortcomings and Nebraska was then well on 
the road toward statehood. 

The Nebraskans then went through the 
same process that Alaska will have to go 
through if the present enabling bill is en- 
acted—the holding of a constitutional con- 
vention and a referendum yote ratifying the 
constitution. 

In Nebraska there were 7,776 yotes cast In 
the constitutional referendum. There were 
3,938 votes in favor and 3.838 against the 
constitution. The proposition carried by a 
bare 100 majority. The Nebraskans then re- 
ported to Congress that they had complied 
with the enabling act and had ratified a con- 
stitution and they were ready for admission. 

In Congress, objections were raised. There 
were some who held that the vote was too 
small to be significant of the true wishes of 
Nebraskans. There were objections because 
the State constitution had a provision that 
disenfranchised colored people. Then, too, 
charges of fraud were brought into the de- 
bate. The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee for investigation. 

It was found that two companies of sol- 
diers from Iowa had been allowed to vote in 
Nebraska, although they were not eligible. 
It was also found that an Indian agent who 
had been in Nebraska 4 months was allowed 
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to vote, although a 6 months’ residence was 

The agent also had voted 18 half- 
breed Indians under this control, and they 
were not eligible to vote. 

If all the illegal votes were thrown out it 
became highly questionable whether the Ne- 
braska constitution had been ratified at all. 
But the Senate showed its generosity of that 
date. Senators seemed to have the attitude, 
“Oh, well, these poor people in Nebraska— 
they are living under a Territorial govern- 
ment and one can't blame them for wanting 
something better.” 

Congress took appropriate action admit- 
ting Nebraska as a State. One amendment 
Was inserted by Congress. It forbade the 
new State from discriminating against col- 
ored people. 

President Johnson vetoed the measure on 
the grounds that Congress had no right to 

be the conditions of franchise. He 
also held that the frauds made it question- 
able whether the constitution had been rati- 
fied by the people. 

It happened that President Johnson was 
unpopular with Congress at that time. The 
Congress seized upon his veto as an oppor- 
tunity to show their disapproval of him and 
his administration. His veto was overridden 
by an overwhelming vote, and thus Nebraska 
became a State. 

It must be noted, that Nebraska has been 
a mighty fine State. It is one of the great 
units of the American economy and has 
produced many great men. Today the chair- 
man of the Senate committee considering 
statehood for Alaska is the senior Senator 
from Nebraska. The chairman of the House 
committee considering Alaska statehood is a 
Representative from Nebraska. 

Thirty-five States have been admitted to 
the Union. Thirty-five times the arguments 
against admission have been repeated. Most 
of them are the same arguments now being 
used against Alaska—the population is too 
sparse, too migratory, the economy is Imma- 
ture, unstable, the Territory is not ready yet. 

Each time the Territories seeking admis- 
sion have overcome those attacks. Sometimes 
through special concessions like Nebraska 
where many of the facts were overlooked. 

Nothing has been overlooked in handling 
Alaska statehood in Congress. We have been 
bisected, dissected, probed, X-rayed, and 
held under the miscroscope by Congress. We 
have undergone every test any man could 
dream up for us, And we have passed every 
one of them, 

Every deliberative body that has ever con- 
sidered statehood has come out in favor of 
it. Not once has a committee of Congress 
ever ruled against us, no matter how hostile 
its members were when they undertook their 
studies. This is truly a remarkable record. 

The population of Alaska today is greater 
than that of 28 States at the time they were 
admitted. The Territorial government is to- 
day carrying most of the responsibilities of 
statehood. We have proven our ability for 
self-government and are entitled to it. 

Now our statehood bill has gone into the 
ring of national politics. We, as Alaskans, 
did all we could in preparation for the great 
day that is so near—the day we hope it is 
accepted by final action in Congress. It is 
out of our hands now, It is up to the Mem- 
bers of Congress to say Tes“ or No.“ 

The statehood bill is most generous in its 
provisions for the new State. 

The bill gives the State of Alaska the right 
to select for its own a total of 103,350,000 
acres of land from the public domain, It 
provides for the Federal Government to pay 
to the State $48 million for use in road con- 
struction over a period of 5 years. It pro- 
vides an additional $30 million for highway 
maintenance over a period of 15 years. It 
provides for the Federal Government to re- 
tain responsibility for mental cases institu- 
tionalized prior to statehood. 

The bill would give the State rights to 
83,000 acres of valuable coal lands, rights to 


` each 30 days in salmon. 
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precious oil and gas lands, the reserved lands 
along the highways. It would guarantee no 
more land withdrawals would be made by the 
Federal Government for 6 years, except for 
military purposes. And it would freeze 
Alaska’s participation in the Federal high- 
Way program for 15 years on the basis of 
$87 Federal dollars for each $13 advanced by 
the State. 

All of these provisions are unprecedented 
in admitting a State to the Union. They 
are beautiful from the Alaskan point of view, 
but they are certainly not all essential to 
make the State of Alaska a success, We must 
hope that the statehood bill has not been 
made so generous that Alaska will be turned 
down and get nothing. 

If statehood is enacted, it will be a new 
impetus to restore the era of great develop- 
ment that marked the opening of the West, 
It will prime the economy of the Nation by 
opening a new area for investment and 
growth, and by providing a new piace for 
men to go and live, to build for themselves 
an important and permanent niche in the 
national economy. 

We will replace remote controls with local 
controls on many of our resources and activi- 
ties. We will guide our own destiny in- 
stead of being subject to the whims and 
edicts of the Secretary of the Interior, or 
some other absentee interest. We will make 
our own rules for development. We will 
open up this big storehouse of wealth to 
make it useful for man and the Nation. 

The great land of Alaska has been the 
best investment the United States has ever 
made. Alaska paid for itself fifteen times in 
whales before it was purchased. It paid for 
itself three times in fur seals in the first 
year of American ownership. It paid for it- 
self in furs between 1870 and 1880. It paid 
for itself in walrus between 1880 and 1890. 
In all, it has paid for itself 19 times in the 
various furs taken. 


Alaska has paid for itself 47 times in cop- 
per. In the Inst 50 years it has paid for itself 
each 7 months in gold taken from her hills. 
In the last 20 years it has paid for itself 
In all, Alaska has 
paid for itself 425 times in the 86 years under 
the American flag. 

Today the Federal Government owns tim- 
ber that would pay for Alaska 400 times if it 
were brought into use. The minerals known 
to exist would pay for Alaska 600 times if 
mined. 

Statehood will enable this rich territory to 
fulfill its destiny as an important economic 
unit whose benefits accrue to the Nation, 
The achievements of the past, sensational as 
they are in the face of the shameful treat- 
ment under the territorial system, will be 
overshadowed and forgotten when the tre- 
mendous economic forces are unleashed to 
develop under the normal conditions that 
have fostered the development of the world’s 
greatest nation, 


Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to revise and extend 
my remarks, I am enclosing a version of 
an address made and edited by Victor S. 
Bryant, of Durham, N. C., on the occa- 
sion of the sixth annual Oliver Max 
Gardner award dinner held at Leazer 
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Hall, North Carolina State College, 
March 22, 1954: 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Mr. President, Mrs. Gardner, ladies and 
gentlemen of the three faculties of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and distinguished 
guests, when President Gray asked me sev- 
eral months ago to speak to you on aca- 
demic freedom, I confess I accepted with 
enthusiasm, not because I felt that I had 
any new thought to bring to you, or any elo- 
quent way in which to present an old one, 
but because I felt we should discuss open- 
ly this timely and important subject. 

The more I have reflected upon the as- 
signment the keener has become my appre- 
hension that lack of academic experience 
might prevent my doing justice to the sub- 
ject. 

The shades of Wilse Caldwell must rest 
uncomfortably tonight, for it was he who 
gave up a dignified Janitorial position at 
Chapel Hill for a less academic but more 
lucrative job in the bull tobacco factory 
in Durham. In due time, as many wise 
men do sooner or later, he voluntarily re- 
turned to Chapel Hill with the observation 
to President Battle that “Durham warn't no 
place for a literary man.” Were he here to- 
night I fear he would rise and point out 
pithily that no bull from Durham had any 
place in an academic china shop, 

President Gray, by the length of his notice 
to me, must have had in mind the adage 
that, given sufficient time, any man should 
be able to be concise, I shall try to be. 

May I make it clear at the outset that I 
have no authority to speak for the board of 
trustees. Indeed, I am confident some of 
them will differ vigorously with at least parts 
of what I shall have to say. The views I 
express, therefore, are mine, and neither 
the trustees nor the administration should 
be held responsible for them, 

Any basic consideration of the meaning, 
purpose, and necessity for academic freedom 
requires a clear concept of what a university 
should be. On this point I am willing to 
accept the mid-19th century definition of 
Cardinal Newman—"A university,” said he, 
“is a school of knowledge of every kind, con- 
sisting of teachers and learners from every 
quarter, * * It is a place where inquiry 
is pushed forward, and discoveries verified 
and protected, and rashness rendered in- 
nocuous, and error exposed, by the collision 
of mind with mind, and knowledge with 
knowledge.” Thus a university exists not 
only for imparting knowledge in such man- 
ner as to quicken the intelligence and 
imagination of young men and women, but 
in addition it must Insist upon the extension 
of the known boundaries of knowledge by a 
relentless search for truth. 

The heart of any university Is its faculty, 
and the best results may not be expected 
from any faculty unless its members have 
full freedom in both research and teaching 
in their particular fields; in short, unless 
they enjoy academic freedom. 

Real academic freedom insists upon the 
recognition of certain positive and fairly 
well defined principles, Let us examine 
them. 

First of all, It stands for a teacher's full 
freedom in research, and for the right to 
publish the results of his research. 

No university should presume to circum- 
scribe the boundaries within which a faculty 
member may search for the truth, although 
for the performance of his order duties it 
may limit the time allowable for research. 
It must be anticipated that the results of 
his search will collide at times with orthodox 
beliefs, and it might be further expected 
that not infrequently unorthodox beliefs will 
emerge. These may be highly unpalatable 
to both the university administrative ofl- 
cials and the trustees, However, it must be 
remembered that the heresies of one age 
frequently become the accepted standards of 
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the next. The dissenting opinions of our 
Federal Supreme Court offer eloquent proof 
of this. More dramatic, perhaps, is the case 
of Roger Bacon, who, because he dared main- 
tain that God's rainbow could be explained 
by the laws of physics, was forced to spend 
14 years of his life in prison. Galileo, who 
discovered and asserted that the earth moved 
around the sun, was arrested, threatened 
with physical torture and duressed into a 
Sworn retraction. Progress is rarely made 
by conforming to accepted views, and the 
Privilege of dissent must be protected care- 
fully. > 

Your research in the humanities and the 
Natural sciences will probably bring you 
little, tf any, unpopularity, since the aver- 
age layman has scant interest in a newly 
discovered physical formula, and is not 
likely to become highly aroused over a 
translation which supplies a new interpreta- 
tion of passages from Euripides or Marcus 
Aurelius. You would be well advised, how- 
ever, to verify and recheck carefully before 
Publishing or teaching any new ideas which 
you feel you have discovered in the fields 
of the social sciences, because here you begin 
to trespass on posted land. There is perhaps 
less tolerance for original thinking in these 
fields than in any others. And yet we know 
so much about how to kill our brother man, 
and so relatively little about how to get 
along with him that these are the places 
where research and vision are perhaps 
needed most. 

There is a second privilege which the 
teacher should enjoy under academic free- 
dom: A faculty member in his classroom 
should be absolutely free in teaching those 
Subjects which he has been assigned to teach. 
Of course, the instruction should be of a 
scholarly nature and compatible with the 
dignity of the profession. A teacher must 
not take advantage of his position to intro- 
duce into the classroom provocative and Irrel- 
evant discussions on matters not related to 
his subject. He should present his honest 
and free opinions, and when he has done 
this every resource and energy of the unti- 
versity must protect him from any restraint 
upon his freedom in teaching. Neither in- 
side nor outside the classroom has the teacher 
any right to teach students Immoral pre- 
cepts or subversive doctrines, and I assume 

term “subversive” to mean the over- 
throw of our Government by fraud or force. 

Academic freedom stands for a third privi- 
lege for the faculty member: OutsideNhis 
Classroom and beyond his chosen field he has 
the same right to formulate and express 
his opinions as any other citizen. He must, 
however, in doing so dissociate himself from 
his academic ties insofar as possible in order 
that the institution is not represented as 
Concurring in the opinions expressed. Per- 
haps more conflict arises in this field than 
in elther of the other two. At times pro- 
fessors probably fan to realize that their 
Opinions carry much weight and that lay- 
Men frequently judge them as Official spokes- 
men of the institution regardless of the sub- 
ject on which they may choose to express 
themselves. Certainly it would seem appro- 
Priate to cite the existence of a controversy 
Within his discipline, when such is the case, 
lest he give the appearance of speaking au- 
thoritatively, and thus lead the public to 
attach unjustified weight to the substance of 
his views. 

A university should have on Its faculty 
members representing as many respectable 
Viewpoints as possible. As these professors 
express themselves on public matters some 
Will naturally be on the unpopular side. As 
men and women of learning they should at 
all times in their public utterances be accu- 
Tate, and exercise appropriate restraint and 
respect for the opinions of others. A pro- 
Tessor by ill-advised utterances may do seri- 
Ous damage to his profession as well as his 
institution, and may even destroy his own 
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influence with students, most of whom you 
may rest assured have a keen eye for the 
fallacious. 

The university teacher enjoys freedoms 
both as a citizen and as a faculty member, 
He enjoys them simultaneously, but they are 
not to be resolyed into the same thing. When 
the professor speaks of socially and politi- 
cally controversial matters outside the field 
of his professional specialty, he steps out of 
character as a faculty member, and exercises 
his freedom as a citizen. 

If the administrative officials or trustees 
of an institution assume the right to censor 
or dictate what a professor may not say ex- 
tramurally, they must, as a matter of fair- 
ness, assume responsibility for what he may 
say, and this 1s a responsibility which I defi- 
nitely recommend that the trustees forego. 
In spite of any possible damage to the insti- 
tution, as a trustee I would feel that the 
danger of attempting to impose restraints 
on extramural utterances of faculty members 
would be attended with far more harm than 
would be done by leaving them free and 
trust their good Judgment and that of their 
hearers. 

Our own university in 1856 discharged a 
science professor because he advocated pub- 
licly the abolition of slavery. I cannot re- 
frain from speculating how fortunate this 
Nation might have been had he and others 
like him prevailed, and we had avoided that 
collapse of reason which made possible the 
catastrophic Civil War some 5 years later. 

As I understand it, these are the basic 
principles upon which academic freedom 
rests. I endorse them wholeheartedly. 
They should be your inalienable privileges, 
and certainly they are necessary for the 
highest attainments in your great profes- 
sion. They are neither rewards granted nor 
bargains offered to the faculty by the trus- 
tees, They are not guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution or prescribed by statute. I doubt 
seriously that they are universally accepted, 
and such vitality and respect as they en- 
joy have been made possible only through 
the long and patient efforts of the members 
of your profession and your allies among the 
laity. They are not self-perpetuating, and 
most assuredly they require constant and 
diligent protection. No one should attempt 
to deprive you of them, and you have every 
right to expect that any efforts to do so will 
be resisted to the fullest extent by both the 
university administration and the university 
trustees. 

Nevertheless, they may be forfelted. Be- 
coming a professor does not remove one 
from the inexorable tests of integrity, com- 
petence, and citizenship. A baseball player 
who is unable to hit or field his position is 
benched. A doctor who loses his skill must 
hand over the scalpel to another. A lawyer 
who surrenders his integrity or falls short 
in his professional ability must pay the 
penalty. 

So must a university professor be judged 
by his integrity and his professional com- 
petency as demonstrated in his research and 
teaching. A professor, who misuses his 
classroom or other relationships with his 
students for subversive propaganda or 
wrongful purposes, or is guilty in his extra- 
mural relationships of subversive acts which 
disqualify him as a citizen, must be respon- 
sible as an individual for the violation of 
professional principles or the law of the land 
as the case may be, and, when found guilty, 
after a proper hearing, should be dismissed 
from his institution. 

Because of much recent agitation, perhaps 
it would be advisable to refer to two specific 
matters bearing directly on the question of 
academic freedom. The first relates to com- 
munism, the second to the invocation by a“ 
professor of the fifth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution as grounds for refusal 
to testify. 

The member of the Communist Party who 


does not know what his party stands for is _ 
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too Incredibly ignorant to occupy a position 
on a university faculty. The person who re- 
mains a member of the Communist Party 
after finding out what it does stand for 
thereby disqualifies himself for faculty mem- 


p. 

May I quote from the annotations to the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Joint-Anti-Fuscist Refugee 
Committee v. McGrath (95 Law Edition, 
p. 876): 

“It has now been judicially recognized that 
the (Communist) Party is a highly organ- 
ized conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence, with rigidly dis- 
ciplined members subject to call when the 
leaders feel that the time has come for ac- 
tion, that its goal is to seize powers of gov- 
ernment by and for a minority rather than 
to acquire power through the route of a free 
electorate, that it alone among American 
parties past or present is dominated and con- 
trolled by a foreign government, that vio- 
lent and undemocratic means are the calcu- 
lated and indispensable methods to attain 
the party's goal, and that every member 
of the party is an agent to execute the Com- 
munist program.” (Dennis v. United States 
(341 U. S. 494), and American Communi- 
cations Association v. Douds (339 U. S. 382).) 

No person who embraces such beliefs has 
any piace on our university faculty. I 
think I can speak for my brother trustees 
when I say positively and unequivocally 
that we want no teacher on any of our three 
campuses whose thinking and teaching is di- 
rected by any foreign power, or who is not 
free to search for and transmit the truth 
honestly. Such a person has no regard for 
the principles of academic freedom. I has- 
ten to add that I do not believe that there 
are any such among your ranks. 

Any member of a university faculty who 
is charged with being under the discipline 
of a foreign government or of a political 
party which is under the discipline of a 
foreign government, and therefore without 
the required liberty to teach honestly and 
objectively in a university which stands for 
freedom, should have his case studied care- 
fully by a committee of his eminent col- 
leagues who should report their findings for 
the information and consideration of the 
administration before a recommendation is 
made to the trustees as the governing board 
with final authority under the law. The 
accused should, of course, have the right 
to know definitely the charges against him, 
to face his accusers and to present ade- 
quately his side of the case. Some such 
procedure would insure substantial due proc- 
ess. If found guilty he should be dis- 


I confess to more dimculty with the case 
of the professor who takes advantage of the 
fifth amendment, and reach a somewhat 
different conclusion. This amendment pro- 
vides, in part, No person * * shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself.” Its provisions are 
usually taken advantage of by a witness 
answering a question substantially as fol- 
lows: “I refuse to answer the question upon 
the ground that to do so might tend to in- 
criminate me, and rely upon my rights as 
guaranteed by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution.” The advisability or inadvis- 
ability of the retention or modification of 
this provision of the Constitution is not now 
before us. Our question is whether a fac- 
ulty member who answers in such manner 
a question put by a congressional or other 
investigating committee or grand jury 
should, by reason of such answer, be de- 
prived of membership on a university face 
ulty. 

A teacher, dedicated as he must be to 
the search and exposition of truth, owes 
the duty at all times of complete candor 
to himself, his pupils, his institution, and his 
colleagues. There must be in his mind no 
mental reservation, and, when appearing be- 
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fore a committee or grand jury in search of 
the truth, his attitude should be one of 
complete cooperation rather than of studied 
refusal and defiance. 

It is indeed a very sorry spectacle to see a 
teacher on one day proclaim his right to 
pursue and teach the truth and on the next 
day invoke his constitutional right of re- 
maining silent on the ground that to speak 
the truth might tend to incriminate him. 
In the court of public opinion he has de- 
stroyed his usefulness as a teacher, and has 
done a disseryice to his profession. The 
amendment does not and should not protect 
him against the commonsense judgments 
and adverse reactions of others. 

I can well see how a teacher might feel 
that his rights of free speech, guaranteed 
under the first amendment, were in danger 
of being invaded by annoying or embarras- 
sing inquiries about his beliefs, writings, or 
teachings, but in my judgment he would be 
extremely ill-advised to express his objection 
by refusing to cooperate, however righteous 
may be his resentment of the methods of his 
inquisitors, His remedy lies elsewhere. 
Full public discussion rather than refusal to 
answer is a much more effective weapon of 
those opposed to intolerance and bigotry. 

I find nothing in the Constitution which 
says that its provisions may not be invoked 
by a university professor. While refusal to 
answer is usually taken as an admission of 
guilt, a supposition which may be true, it 
does not always follow that the witness who 
refuses to answer is guilty, nor does the re- 
fusal prove the nature of the crime, if any, 
of which he may be guilty, 

However, let me point out that a profes- 
sor who claims the protection of the fifth 
amendment against self-incrimination 
thereby serves notice upon his institution 
and its trustees that there is something 
which calls for a thorough Investigation. 
It would be a negligent bank director who 
talled to investigate promptly any employee 
who, when questioned about shortages, re- 
fused to answer upon the ground that his 
answer might tend to incriminate him, 
though I do not insist upon the suitability 
of the analogy. A professor who claims the 
protection of the fifth amendment should 
expect a speedy investigation as to just what 
crime or alleged crime he has refused to tes- 
tify about. If a fair investigation showed 
that he was not guilty of anything for which 
he should be dismissed, it would follow, I 
think, that he should not be dismissed mere- 
ly because he had claimed the privilege of 
the fifth amendment, but on the contrary. 
that his standing as a faculty member should 
be protected and the cloud on his title lifted. 
Should the investigation reveal, however, 
that he was committed to a party which ad- 
vocated subversive activities he should be 
dismissed, not because of his Invocation of 
the fifth amendment, but because of his 
subversive commitments. 

I cannot, therefore, bring myself to con- 
clude that the mere invocation of the fifth 
amendment in itself constitutes sufficient 
grounds for dismissal. 

It has been suggested that the Congress 
enact a law prohibiting the payment of Fed- 
eral funds to any educational institution 
which retains on its faculty one who has 
claimed the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment. Such legislation, in my opinion, 
would represent such poor judgment that I 
cannot belleve it would be seriously con- 
sidered. The rights of the other members 
of the faculty, and those of the students, as 
well as the need for education, are all too 
important and paramount to suspend merely 
because one member of a faculty has rightly 
or wrongly chosen to invoke the amendment. 

Where do the administrative officials and 
members of the board of trustess of our uni- 
versity fit into these concepts of academic 

Ireedom? 
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Obviously a commonwealth itself cannot 
operate a university. Our State has chosen 
to have this important function carried out 
by a corporate body of trustees acting for it. 
As such they have important duties which 
I do not minimize, 

The trustees should interest themselves in 
seeing that those bodies which determine 
the State's spending policies are acquainted 
through proper channels with the univer- 
sity’s physical needs. They should be greatly 
concerned that the faculty salary schedules 
are adequate to insure the employment and 
retention of a thoroughly competent faculty, 
and in the selection of such a faculty with 
freedom to live, learn, and teach in a con- 
genial atmosphere. After the legislature has 
made an appropriation to the University, the 
trustees and the Institution's administrative 
officials should endeavor to see that the 
money is wisely spent and that the State 
receives full value for every dollar expended. 
I believe that once the legislature has made 
an appropriation for the university the ex- 
penditure of the funds should not be with- 
held by any other State agency so long as 
the funds are available and the expenditures 
are made for the purposes which the legis- 
Jature intended. 

For this discussion, however, I am pri- 
marily interested tn faculty-trustee relation- 
ships as they bear on the question of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Our State law on this subject ts concise: 

General Statutes of North Carolina 116-12: 
“The trustees shall haye the power of ap- 


pointing a president of the University of, 


North Carolina and such professors, tutors, 
and other officers as to them shall appear 
necessary and proper, whom they may re- 
move for misbehavior, inability, or neglect 
of duty.” 
It has been sald that “A good trustee se- 
lects a good president and then goes home.” 
In all matters pertaining to the discipline 
or discharge of faculty members after em- 
ployment the board of trustees would cer- 
tainly be well advised to act through the 
offices of the president or other administra- 
tive officials rather than to attempt inde- 
pendent action. For equally good reasons 
the board should resent independent and 
direct disciplinary action in matters per- 
taining to the academic freedoms by any out- 
side agency. Faculty members are em- 
ployees of the State acting through the board 
of trustees, and any outside complaints in- 
volving faculty members should be brought 
to the administration or the board who are 
and should be on the firing lines, and must 
stick to their guns in defending the rights of 
those whom they have employed. Faculty 
8 should recognize and remember 
It is highly essential that the trustees re- 
frain from any project which has the ap- 
pearance of spying, and it Is necessary from 
every standpoint that no methods of inqui- 
sition or intimidation be employed. Even 
the threat of any such plays havoc with aca- 
demic freedom. If methods of this kind are 
employed all members of the faculty should 
and will resent them. In such event some 
will seek freer and more congenial fields, 
others will quietly adopt a safe but sterile 
course. 

But that is not the worst of it. What 
happens to the student when fear stalks the 
classroom? The stimulation of adventur- 
ous thinking will vanish. Teachers who 
should beckon pupils, to follow them 
through the portals of wisdom to new. vistas 
of inspired learning will halt at the thresh- 
old, content only to point out timidly a 
safe and uninspired way. References to im- 
portant present-day world movements will 
become conventional and innocuous. Dis- 
cussion in civics, literature, economics, and 
history classes will become so trite and color- 
less that the college bell and fresh air will 

ve hallied with heartfelt relief. Free in- 
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quiry will be stifled, discussion will leave 
off where it should begin, and academic free- 
dom will lose its vitality. 

On the other hand, the offices of a trustee 
before the employment of a faculty member 
differ sharply from those after his employ- 
ment. Before employment the trustee must 
satisfy himself of the applicant's moral char- 
acter, his competence and zeal as a teacher, 
and his qualifications as a citizen, 

Here again the trustee must rely largely 
upon the judgment of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative officials in accepting recom- 
mendations for faculty appointments, Ob- 
viously, however, his duties in this respect 
should not be entirely delegated. 

To establish criteria in the selection of a 
faculty which insure that all its members 
think alike, or that they come from any par- 
ticular section of the country, would most 
certainly violate the basic concepts of a 
university. We are proud of our Southern 
heritage and our cultural background, and 
want them preserved, and this I should like 
to emphasize, but it would be a mistake to 
limit faculty appointees to Southerners, or 
Conservatives, or even Democrats. Trustees 
or administrative officers who, in their selec- 
tion of faculty members, try to slant faculty 
teachings all one way, violate the academic 
freedoms and do an equal disservice to both 
the institution and the student. Intellectual 
vigor and quickening of the youthful im- 
pulse to learn are inspired from the clash of 
viewpoints rather than the conforming of 
opinions. Perhaps a certain amount of 
heresy on a campus should be both normal 
and healthy. 

Sometimes trustees seek to lock the door 
too late by exacting loyalty oaths of faculty 
members. If the task of selection had been 
properly attended to there would be little 
or no need for the question to arise. Loyalty 
oaths, in my judgment, have no beneficial 
value. A person who believes in subversive 
practices would probably not hesitate to 
swear falsely to any proposed oath. To 
single out the faculty member for a loyalty 
oath might properly be construed by him as 
a reflection upon his intellectual honesty 
and an invasion of his academic freedom. 
Since the oath can accomplish no practical 
good, and is properly resented by the teacher, 
and since it leaves the trustees with a false 
sense of security, I can see no reason for it. 
Its uselessness is as obvious as the pledge 
with which a young lady closed a freshman, 
English quiz. Said she, “I ain't received no 
help on this quiz, and God knows I couldn't 
give any to nobody else.” 

To acquaint himself with a prospective 
teacher's background a trustee must make 
inquiries, and has the right and duty to as- 
certain whether the applicant Is now or has 
been a Communist. Present membership 
would certainly disqualify him as far as I 
am concerned. Past membership would not 
necessarily do so. ` 

Let me explain. In late 1942 the retreating 
Russians, with everything destroyed in the 
path of the advancing German Sixth Army, 
and with hundreds of thousands of their citi- 
zens and soldiers lying dead along the path of 
retreat, dug in at Stalingrad, and in sur- 
prising ferocity turned aggressively on the 
German horde estimated at 40 divisions, 
whieh had then been ordered by Hitler, the 
homicidal maniac, not to give ground. What 
ice and famine and pneumonia and dysen- 
tery failed to do the Soviet forces accom- 
plished in the annihilation of the German 
Army, I had joined associations and worked 
to raise funds for the soldiers and civilians 
of Britain and our other allies. Had I been 
requested to do the same for our then Rus- 
sian allles I would have complied willingly. 
Many people in those days joined the asso- 
ciations of our allies for laudable motives 
of assistance. Later when it became known 
that some of these were Communist con- 
trolled, they promptly withdrew their mem- 
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derships. However, many of these people 
are now being held up to undeserved scorn 
and embarrassment. While it is praise- 
Worthy to expose those presently engaged in 
Subversive activities, there should be no 
Wanton failure to recognize that the motives 
ot men and women must be judged on the 
basis of the only facts known to them at a 
Particular time. 

And this leads me to my conclusion: Why 
have we been so perilously ignorant about 
the social facts of our national and inter- 
national life? Why are we now embroiled in 
80 many difficulties with China and some of 
Our former allies? Why did we not know 
Sooner about Hitler? He had written Mein 

mpf. Why did we not know what com- 
Munism stood for? Lenin, the guiding spirit 
ot the Communist International, had writ- 
ten prior to 1924, “It is necessary * to 
agree to any and every sacrifice, and even— 
if need be—to resort to all sorts of strate- 
ems. maneuvers, and Illegal methods, to 
evasion and subterfuges in order to pene- 
trate the trade unions, to remain in them, 


and to carry on Communist work in them at 


all costs.“ (Selected Works of Lenin, English 
translation, vol. X, p. 95.) Why have our 
Young men and women been graduated from 
Our colleges and universities without more 
adequate, yes, I even use the word “practical,” 
concepts of the world's basic political and 
Social philosophies, and particularly a work- 
able knowledge of those of our own Nation? 

I am sure you realize that the paid propa- 
Bandists, who presume to think for you; the 
false phophets, who, with their counterfeit 
logic, foretell your doom; the torturers of the 
truth, who, with their stupid doubts, en- 
deavor to undermine your faith in the fun- 

entals on which our Nation has pros- 
Pered; and the smearers, who, with their 
reckless accusations and other allied forms 
Of intellectual terrorism, seek to intimidate, 
ve made you, the members of an honored 
Profession, their chief targets. This is no 
accident. You are the responsible preceptors 
Of our young men and women who will be the 
thinkers of tomorrow, and the architects of 
Our grandchildren’s destiny. But you will 
not be intimidated, and you must not re- 
maln silent. 

The point I make is that academic free- 
dom is a matter of noblesse oblige. It car- 
ries with it definite and inescapable respon- 
Slbilities. If the teacher is free to seek and 
teach the truth, it must follow that it is his 
Obligation to differentiate the true from the 
false and to expose the fallacious, regard- 
less of how firmly entrenched it may be. The 
teacher has no right to seek the comfort and 
Complaisance of silence through fear of giv- 
ing offense. 

Personally, I am more concerned that you 
Will not use fully your academic freedom 
than that you will abuse it. If you have 
found the truth you must not worry too 
Much about the effect your views will have 
On the appropriations for the University of 
North Carolina. If I know the people of this 
State you will need to worry about appro- 
Priations if the time ever comes when you 
Surrender your academic freedom, and be- 
Come a party to suppressing the truth. Then 
there will probably not be much of a uni- 
Versity to worry about. I should advise, 
however, that you take care that you have 
Botten your facts straight and that you have 
actually discovered the truth before pro- 
Claiming any startling ideas, for the people 
Of this State, and particularly those who 
Spend its money, do not remain misled for 
Very iong at a time. 

I point out to you a rugged, difficult, con- 
troversial and perhaps at times an un- 
Popular path. Most surely there will come 
times when your academic freedom will be 
threatened. When this happens I am con- 
Adent you will find your administration re- 
Sisting any invasion of your rights. 

Listen to President Gray in his inaugural 
Address; 
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“Academic freedom must be preserved at 
all costs * *. We will attempt to guaran- 
tee the search for truth, and the protections 
which an open mind should enjoy * * +, 
This institution believes in freedom of in- 
quiry and the right of unshackled research.” 

Risking the loss of certain types of Federal 
ald, President Gray, only last summer, re- 
fused to surrender to a branch of the Goy- 
ernment the right to discharge such mem- 
bers of the faculty as it might disapprove. 

Frank Graham, & vigorous champion of 
academic freedom, when commissioned by 
Governor Gardner as president of the Greater 
University on November 11, 1931, said in 
his inaugural address; 

“We are dedicated to making the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina a stronghold of learn- 
ing, and an outpost of light and liberty along 
the frontiers of mankind * * *, Freedom 
of the university means freedom of the 
scholar to find and report the truth honestly 
without interference by the university, the 
State, or any interests whatsoever.” 

He was only saying then for the University 
of North Carolina what Thomas Jefferson 
years before had said for the University of 
Virginia: “This institution will be based on 
the illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
For here we are not afraid to follow the truth, 
wherever it may lead, not afraid to tolerate 
error so long as reason is left to combat it.” 

With equal confidence I pray and antici- 
pate that your trustees, in any future hour 
of peril, will defend your academic freedoms 
to the utmost, rather than Initiate or toler- 
ate any effort to destroy them. 

You must not, however, leave the protec- 
tion of academic freedom to either the ad- 
ministration or to the trustees. You are, and 
must continue to be, its real defenders. Per- 
mit any infringement or surrender of these 
principles, even piecemeal, and you will have 
betrayed a sacred trust. 

It is far better that you fight and be thank- 
ful for having to do so, than that you com- 
placently expect to enjoy the academic free- 
doms as your inalienable birthright. Defend 
and make full use of them with the intelll- 
gence I know you possess. Your efforts will 
ripen into fruition. Through quickened and 
independent thinking you will promote the 
welfare of the university and thereby that of 
the State of North Carolina, for the 2 are 
dependent 1 upon the other, You will fur- 
nish stimulation and direction to our South- 
land in its struggle for educational, indus- 
trial, and agricultural leadership. You will 
lend valuable counsel to our Nation in its 
position of international importance as It 
charts its course in a confused world. And 
finally, under the guidance of free men and 
women higher education will have reached 
its finest hour. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF ‘WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8779) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take just a 
minute to explain some statements that 
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I think were made in error about the ac- 
tions of our subcommittee. 

Our subcommittee was presented with 
an operating budget for the Department 
of Agriculture which provided funds in 
the amount of $698 million for the regu- 
lar activities of the Department. Our 
subcommittee attempted to keep the ap- 
propriations going to the Department 
in our bill at the same level as the budg- 
et figure recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The control programs and 
the various action programs, such as the 
Soil Conservation Service were cut down. 
Those cuts were restored by the subcom- 
mittee and at the expense of increases 
that had been recommended by the ad- 
ministration and by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for research and for exten- 
sion services. 

Certainly the executive department 
of our Government has the opportunity 
at any time to review recommendations 
which it has made and if it does come 
up with revisions that are important 
enough and meritorious enough to go 
beyond the budget figures, certainly we 
should consider the requests. That is 
what we are doing here today in sev- 
eral amendments that will be offered. 
There has been no amendment that I 
have seen which proposes a higher figure 
than was in the budget as originally sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Hearings have been had on those items 
and consideration given the figures 
which wil be recommended in the var- 
jous amendments I have seen thus far, 

May I say that our subcommittee 
chairman, the members on the minority 
side and on the majority side of our 
subcommittee, worked hard to keep the 
budget within the limitations. Certainly 
our chairman is correct in saying that 
we would have been headed for much 
more serious trouble on the floor of the 
House if we had brought in the cuts 
in the action programs, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and in many of the other 
recommendations of the Budget Bureau. 
We would have had many complaints 
from all of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

The chairman of our subcommittee is 
certainly a real friend of agriculture. 
He has been very helpful, he has been 
very thoughtful, he has helped me at 
all the times, which I appreciate, and 
I want him to know that there were 
no members from our subcommittee who 
attended any meeting at the White 
House on Saturday. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mending the committee for its diligent 
work in writing this bill, I do so in full 
recognition of the task confronted and 
accomplished, They have labored long 
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and hard and in a commendable atmo- 
sphere of bipartisanship. 

However, I do want to say that I had 
hoped that its work might have been 
coupled with a more generous attitude 
toward and a greater concern for the 
continued progressive general welfare of 
our agriculture economy and with a 
keener perception as to the difference 
between economy and false economy. 

We all recognize the need and essen- 
tiality for keeping Government expendi- 
tures to the absolute minimum consistent 
with proper and adequate service to the 
people. Neither party has a monopoly 
on this point of view. But I most cer- 
tainly question the wisdom, at this time, 
or at any time, of hampering by any 
Means—through the denial of needed 
funds or otherwise—the great soil-con- 
servation program, the agriculture ex- 
tension program, the sehool-lunch pro- 
gram, the rural electrification and tele- 
phone program and the other meritorious 
and beneficial programs which our farm- 
ers have come to depend upon as a means 
of keeping their economy stable and 
prosperous—and which they recognize 
have had so much to do with the attain- 
ment of their present state of agriculture 
progress and the present overall well- 
being of our rural population, 

Each year when the time comes for 
the House to act upon the question of 
funds for operations of the Agriculture 
Department, the farmers of the district 
which I am privileged to represent, the 
Fourth District of Tennessee—and I am 
sure this reaction is general in agricul- 
ture areas of the country—exhibit un- 
derstandable concern. They realize as 
do we all, that their enterprise and 
activities in the field of agriculture are 
almost completely at the mercy of the 
Congress and that they can be greatly 
impaired by improper attention to and 
concern for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and its requirement for adequate 
funds for pursuing the progressive pro- 
grams heretofore created to enhance the 
well-being of the farm economy. 

It is not a matter of minor or isolated 
importance—this providing of full and 
adequate funds for the continuation of 
the beneficial operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The welfare of our 
whole economy, we know and appreciate, 
is closely allied to and tied in with farm 
prosperity, for agriculture is our basic 
industry and good times and orderly 
progress in this field is the start of the 
circle which rounds out into good times 
and prosperity for all the Nation. 

For reasons which I am unable to ap- 
preciate, the committee has seen fit to 
reduce below the amount recommended 
funds for extension and research, for 
State experiment stations, for market 
research and such programs. And funds 
for such absolutely necessary programs 
as soil conservation, rural electrification 
and telephones, school lunches and 
others are totally inadequate in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Funds deleted or eut should be re- 
stored. Full and adequate funds should 
de made available where the provision 
has been insufficient. As I have indi- 
cated, I strongly question the wisdom 
of this measure in its overall perspec- 
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tive. It is simply inadequate to the 
need. 


I have spoken too many times pre- 


‘viously on the need and necessity for 


continuing these great agriculture pro- 
grams unimpaired to make a repetition 
of my views necessary at this time. It 
is necessary only to say that I propose 
to fight for restoring the cuts effected in 
the essential programs and shall exert 
every effort in support of increasing 
funds for these programs. 7 

I respect and esteem the members of 
the committee who have exerted a bi- 
partisan effort to whip an agriculture 
appropriations bill into shape and bring 
it to the floor for debate and consider- 
ation. But I must emphasize that it 
is my intention in considering this meas- 
ure to fight to the last ditch to pass 
a bill which more accurately reflects our 
interest and concern for the farmers and 
which shows that not only his present 
welfare but his future welfare is of im- 
portance and concern to the Congress. 
I shall exert every effort to eliminate 
from the measure all false economies 
and to assist the passage of a measure 
which embraces the beneficial elements 
of true economy. Minimizing the farm- 
er's welfare is not my estimate of true 
economy. 


Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to extend in the 
Record a questionnaire which I intend 
send to my constituency: x 

How Woulo You vorn? 

Dear FRIENDS: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day. Will you step into my shoes 
and indicate below by a check mark how you 
would vote on current Federal issues? 

Since I represetit you in Congress and must 
vote in your behalf, your views will be of 
great interest and assistance to me. This is 
the best way I know to make Federal Gov- 
ernment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American. 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be unbiased 
and not an indication of my own feelings. 

I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1. Do you favor the United States joining 
a world government? Yes U No O 

2. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worthwhile? Yes C] 
No O 

3. Should economie aid to Europe be in- 
creased? [] Detreased? C) Discontinued? [J 

4. Do you favor continued military ald to 
Europe? Yes O NO U 

5. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes O No O 

6. Should we help the French in Indochina 
with war supplies? Yes No With 
oa aia troops, ships, and planes? Yes O 

0 
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7. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under point 4 for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? Yes O No O 

8. Do you favor an absolute free-trade 
policy? Tes U NO U 

9. Should tariffs be high enough to pro- 
tect American industries? Yes ] No U 

10. Do you favor a limited exchange of 
atomic information with our allies? Yes (J 
No D 

MILITARY 


11. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing while we are still subject to the draft? 
Tes U NO U 

12. Are you satisfied we are getting more 
defense for less money under the present 
administration? Tes U No 

13. Do you believe there is a strong pres- 
ent probability of an H-bomb attack on 
American cities by the Reds? Tes U No0 

14. Would you rearm Japan and Germany? 
Tes M Nog 

DOMESTIC 

15. Do you believe there are still numer- 
ous Communist agents in our Federal Gov- 
ernment? Tes U No0 

16. Do you support Senator Jor Mc- 
CanTuy’s fight against subversives? Yes [J 
No O 

17. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Les U NO U 

18. Should the Communist Party be out- 
lawed? YesO Not 

19. Do you approve of President Eisen- 
hower's record thus far? Yes O No O 

20. On the following list of accomplish- 
ments by the present administration and 
Congress, please mark the three which you 
consider most important: 

(1) Korean fighting stopped. 0 

(2) Personal-income taxes cut 10 percent. 
Excess-profits tax ended. Excise taxes cut. [J 

(3) Nineteen hundred and fifty-four ap- 
propriations cut $34 billion. Q 

(4) One hundred and eighty thousand 
Government jobs abolished. C 

(5) Crackdown on Reds, racketeers, and 
alien criminals. Eight hundred deported. Ci 

(6) Honesty, intégrity, and efficiency re- 
stored. U 

(7) Stronger defense at less cost. Heavier 
reliance on atomic and H-weapons and alr- 
power. Q 

(8) Foreign aid reduced. 9 

(9) Segregation ending in armed services, 
VA hospitals, Government agencies, etc. O 

(10) Groundwork laid for expanding and 
improving social security. V 

21. Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? [] More liberal? C 

22. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment? Yes J No U 

23. Do you favor the Latham-Halpern- 
Preller plan to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of taxes by Federal Government, 
States, and cities (i. e., gasoline, tobacco, 
income)? Yes O No 0O 

24. Should there be more congressional in- 
vestigations? Yes U No 0O 

25. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital? [O] New York 
State? O Federal Government? U 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


26. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Yes [U No U 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
laws of the States of residence permit? 
Tes [UI NO U 

27. Do you favor old-age pensions of 6100 
per month for persons 60 years or over? 
Tes UI NO U 

29. Would you favor increased social-secu- 
rity benefits supported by larger deductions 
from your pay envelope? Yes UI No 0 

29. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health-insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes O NO U 
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30. Do you favor more federally subsi- 
ar tax-exempt public housing? Yes O 
o 
AGRICULTURE 
31. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? Yes O No O 
LABOR 
32. Should the Taft-Hartley law be re- 
Pealed? res No) Should it be strength- 
ened? Yes U No Should it be weak- 
ened? Tes U No 
33. Do you favor an Increase in the mini- 
mum-wage law? Yes O0 No 
VETERANS 
84. Should veterans with non-service-con- 
Hected disabilities be entitled to full and 
Tree treatment and care in veterans’ hos- 
Pitals? Yes UH No O 
35. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes NO U 
CIVIL RIGHTS 8 
36. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Tes U NO D 
IMMIGRATION 
37. Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
Tepealed? Yes O Nod 
GENERAL 


38. Would you favor a national lottery to 
ay defray Government expenses? Yes O 

og i 

39. Which of the major political party plat- 
forms most nearly meet with your own 
views: Republican [] Democrat U Lib- 
eral Q American Labor O 

40. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? Yes O Noo 

41. Should Hawaii be admitted to state- 
hood? Tes O No 

Alaska Tes U NO 

42. Do you favor building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? Tes U No 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman Henry J. LATHAM, room 
1118, House -Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 
ments and remarks. Thanks for your coop- 
eration. 


International Understanding Through Cul- 
tural Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech de- 
livered by Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton on 
April 12, 1954, at a luncheon given in 
honor of the Azuma Kabuki dancers and 
musicians from Tokyo, Japan, by the 
Washington Board of Trade: 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 

UULTURAL EXCHANGE 
I 

(a) It seems appropriate to me, today, to 
Speak on a topic which, while being very 
much related to the occasion, constitutes 
an idea which may well be called a prerequi- 
site for peace; namely, “International un- 
derstanding through cultural exchange.“ 

I am certain that you will agree with me 
if I say that we can only have feelings about 
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people and things we actually know. And 
that we can only understand and love that 
which we know well. True international 
understanding, therefore, can only come 
about when nations will have thoroughly 
known and understood each other. And 
peace will only be lasting when this has 
been achieved. 

Since all peoples alike crave for harmony, 
peace, economic stability, and progress, which 
wars make impossible, all nations are basi- 
cally linked by a common desire which is pre- 
vented from bearing frult only because of 
their ignorance of one another. And their 
not knowing, not understanding each other, 
makes for suspicion, and suspicion for fear. 
and fear brings about subjective attitudes, 
built on misconceptions which have devas- 
tating consequences. It is obvious, therefore, 
that this ignorance is the basis of interna- 
tional misunderstanding. To root it out, all 
nations on the five continents of this planet 
must endeavor to gain as much knowledge 
of one another as possible—and this is best 
brought about by cultural exchange in its 


very broadest meaning. 


(b) Cultural exchange Is realized in in- 
numerable ways. For instance, through in- 
ternational travel. (I should like to inter- 
ject here that the idea of intensified inter- 
national travel appears so imperative to the 
legislative branch of my Government that 
Congress has recently introduced a bill which 
calls for its promotion.) 

Cultural exchange is achieved through 
technical cooperation. 

It is realized through the exchange of 
clergymen, teachers, artists, scientists, and 
journalists, among Asian, American, Euro- 
pean, and African countries. These individ- 
uals and groups who travel to distant lands 

with them the very seed of good will 
and the sword against ignorance. s 
m 


It is with this awareness and in this 
spirit that I welcome the Azuma Kabuki 
dancers and musicians to America. I should 
also like to pay tribute to Japan for having 
been in the forefront of those free nations 
who have been actively cooperating in cul- 
tural interchange. None of us will ever for- 
get the glorious exhibition of the treasures 
of Japanese art, which last year were shown 
at the National Gallery and other American 
museums. 

Since July 2, 1951, Japan has been an ac- 
tive member of UNESCO. Through the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, an exhibit of Amer- 
ican children’s drawings was recently sent to 
Tokyo. The exhibition was a great success 
and a short while ago a group of 59 drawings 
by Japanese children was received here as a 
token of appreciation and with them a 
medal, a certificate and 2 books for Ger- 
aldine Payne, a 7-year-old little girl from 
Greensboro, N. C., whose drawing had re- 
ceived the first prize in Tokyo. Thus, the 
spirit of international understanding 
through cultural exchange, grows roots in 
the hearts of ilttle children who, we pray, 
will be the citizens of a peaceful tomorrow. 


m 


I think it ls important to remember here 
the value of the international organizations 
which further a better understanding among 
nations. 

First, of course, I should like to speak of 
UNESCO, which has been Joined by more 
countries than even the United Nations. It 
counts 69 member nations. It is an interest- 
ing fact that Russia, and none of the Iron 
Curtain countries, are members of UNESCO, 
and that Soviet Russia with the largest pro- 
gram of cultural and other propaganda, and 
its interminable cultural conferences, re- 
Tuses to cooperate on the international level, 
and in developing the freedom of the arts. 
Instead, she turns the arts Into slaves of the 
state. In fear of freedom, lest the regime 
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collapse, the Soviet ideology bars individual- 
istic expression. Its concept is diametrically 
opposed to the idea of artistic freedom, which 
has been so beautifully formulated by 
Thornton Wilder. He says that “the artist 
is not insisting upon freedom for freedom's 
sake—as thoughtless adolescents do, as crim- 
inals do. Freedom presents itself to an artist 
not as a void but as a severe summons. Of 
all men, artists and men of religion have the 
clearest vision of what freedom Is; and they 
live in fear lest they abuse it. No one com- 
mands their laborious hours, no one can help 
them. The only freedom the artist desires is 
a servitude to the truth. For his interior 
struggles we can do nothing.” 

But coming back to UNESCO, nothing 
could better illustrate the purpose for which 
it was created than these words taken from 
its constitution. I quote: 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed; ignorance of 
each other's ways and lives has been a com- 
mon cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into 
war; the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for Justice and lib- 
erty and peace are indispensable to the dig- 
nity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern * * * peace 
must be founded, if it is not to fall, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.“ s 

To realize this purpose the organization 
will (a) collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, through all means of mass commu- 
nication and to that end recommend such 
international agreement as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image; (b) give fresh impulse to popular 
education and to the spread of culture; (c) 
and finally, maintain, increase, and diffuse 
knowledge. 

UNESCO has truly become an indispensa- 
ble tool for the promotion of international 
interchange of knowledge and the combate 
ing of illiteracy. 

Let us also remember here such valuable 
organizations as the Cultural Commission of 
the League of Arab States; the Council of 
Europe, which recently passed a convention 
on human rights; the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva with its annual con- 
ferences of ministries of education from all 
over the world; the International Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works, 
which protects writers and composers within 
member states in matters pertaining to copy- 
right; and last but not least, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, formerly the Pan 
American Union. 

Iv 


Of course, there are many non-govern- 
mental organizations, engaged in the fur- 
therance of international good will along the 
lines mentioned. I shall not attempt to 
mame them all, for they are too great in 
number. However, ANTA, the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy on the national 
level, and the International Theater Insti- 
tute on the international level, provide an 
excellent illustration of what nongovern- 
mental groups can do in this realm. ANTA, 
for instance, is the United States center 
of the International Theater Institute. It 
produces plays by distinguished foreign au- 
thors, a play that reflects the life and living 
of another country, or one concerned with 
those ideas and ideals of mutual helpfulness 
and good will. The theater has a tremendous 
role to play as a means toward understand- 
ing. It lifts the audience into participation 
and through participation to a sympathy 
that is more powerful in that it is experi- 
enced through the emotions as well as ap- 
prehended by the mind, 
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(a) Finally, I should like to speak of the 
United States Government efforts fostering 
international understanding through cul- 
tural exchange. 

It is only natural that I should first think 
of the tremendous contribution my own or- 
ganization, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, is making: POA cooperates with 56 
nations In one or more aspects of the mutual 
security program. Sixteen of those nations 
are in Europe; 14 in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa; 7 in the Far East; and 19 
in Latin America. No program is under- 
taken except upon specific request of the 
participating government. No technical pro- 
gram has any military strings attached as the 
price of United States cooperation. 

Technical cooperation is such an Impor- 
tant factor in creating better understanding 
between America and other nations because 
it is a two-way street. Not only are we pro- 
viding knowledge, new skills, techniques 
through a fisheries adviser for Liberia, a fer- 
tilizer expert for India, a tax consultant for 
Iran; or a teacher-training specialist for 
Jordan, but through our contracts between 
United States and foreign colleges, profes- 
sors, students, scientists, Government offi- 
cials, and labor experts from other countries 
come to the United States colleges and 
through their very presence stimulate 
United States research and interest in their 
native land. For instance, Mark Gordon, of 
the FOA mission in Ethiopia, explained upon 
his recent visit here that through an Ethi- 
opian contract with the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical University, Oklahoma 
has become the only State where everybody 
knows something about Ethiopia. 

FOA finances part of the costs involved in 
these contracts. The fundamental differ- 
ence between United States and foreign uni- 
versities is the extension service American 
colleges give. In the United States, the uni- 
versity does not teach only a selected few, 
but it also extends vast services to the peo- 
ple. Here university personnel goes out into 
the field and works with farmers, advises 
industries, renders services to the govern- 
ment. It offers evening and weekend classes 
and special courses during vacation periods, 
These concepts are passed on to foreign uni- 
versities through the consummation of these 
contracts, and they will slowly revolutionize 
the role of foreign universities in faraway 
lands, always assisted by American professors 
and United States university personnel who 
teach their techniques in demonstration 
services. 

I know it will amuse you to hear how one 
FOA project affected the Iranian village of 
Sheraz. There, FOA assisted in the building 
of a new village water-supply system. A 
few months after its completion, the keeper 
of the village morgue went to see the village 
council with a seemingly grave complaint. 
He explained that he had hitherto been 
paid by the number of bodies he buried, but 
that he had now to insist upon an annual 
salary due to the severe drop in business, 

The foreign trainees and productivity 
teams program is another important factor. 
We have at present 3,000 to 4,000 foreigners 
here who have come over under this pro- 
gram for additional training in specific tech- 
nical fields, important to the economic de- 
velopment program of their native countries, 
Simulataneously, they learn to understand 
our political, social, and economic institu- 
tions which is just as important as their 
technical training. 

Work-study training programs, primarily 
for young workers from Europe, make pos- 
sible their working in American factories for 
American wages. They spend time with 
American families. go to American amuse- 
ments, take out American girls and return to 
their home countries to tell about their ex- 
periences. They are also given special orien- 
tation courses which enable them to trans- 
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pose that which they have learned into work- 
able and applicable methods at home. 

Before their departure, our American tech- 
nicians are likewise oriented as to the his- 
tory, culture, and customs of their prospec- 
tive host country. However qualified these 
technicians may be, they could be worse than 
useless, would they and their wives not un- 
derstand the attitudes and the differences in 
tradition, motivation, and social organiza- 
tion of the foreign country they are about 
to visit. 

In collaboration with the Department of 
State, FOA is now developing technical train- 
ing for Asians in Japan. The type of train- 
ing they can secure in Japan is much more 
applicable to the situation to which the in- 
dividual is going to return, than training 
obtained in the United States. 

But don't let me forget the other United 
States programs in my great enthusiasm over 
the work of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration. 

(b) The Department of State with its in- 
ternational educational exchange service 
promotes genuine understanding and mutual 
respect between the United States and all 
free peoples. This program seeks to bring 
about greater worldwide confidence in. and 
cooperation with, the United States. It fur- 
thers the realization among other peoples 
that the motives, objectives, and policies of 
the United States Government and its citi- 
zens are in harmony with, and will in fact 
advance, their own legitimate aspirations for 
peace, progress, and freedom. In 1953, grants 
were awarded to more than 7,600 persons, 
involving exchanges, with 72 countries of the 
free world. These persons were key per- 
sons—leaders or potential leaders of affairs 
in their countries. 

The positive results of this program are 
best Illustrated through the statements made 
by foreigners upon conclusion of their visit 
here. A young German who landed on our 
shores with some very harsh criticisms of 
United States fraternities as a breeding 
ground for self-styled snobs commented 
after he had been here for a year: 

“I do not think that I have been assimi- 
lated here, that I have been Americanized 
to any great extent, but I have found in 
Sigma Chi, a common meeting ground where 
I can be a close friend to Americans and still 
be a good German. That may not sound too 
extraordinary but imagine this concept really 
being applied on a large scale in international 
relations.” 

A Japanese legislator told of his under- 
standing in this way: 

“T realized from this trip that the essential 
difference and disagreement between Com- 
munist Russia and the United States is that 
the former represents a way of life by com- 
pulsion and the latter represents a way of 
life which is based on and derives its strength 
from voluntary processes. The American 
way is just and proper for human society.” 

Even the sports are not neglected in this 
program. A particularly effective tour was 
the visit to Japan of the New York Giants. 
The Japanese, who are avid baseball fans, 
came in great numbers to see the Giants in 
action against a Japanese team. Widely and 
favorably reported was the message of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower which Baseball Commis- 
sioner Ford Frick brought with him. 

(c) Turning to Latin America, I should 
like to remind you that our whole concept 
of using cultural relations as an instrument 
of foreign policy began with our Govern- 
ment’s oficial programs of cultural exchange 
with Latin America in 1939. These programs 
have been and still are the concern of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in the De- 
partment of State. “Stable, satisfactory re- 
lations between the United States and the 
nations of Latin America are vital as we seek 
to build a cooperative peace characterized 
by freedom and rising levels of well-being,” 
to use the words of Milton Eisenhower, pro- 
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nounced upon his return from Latin America 
last November, And again, in March 1954, 
at the 10th Inter-American Conference at 
Caracas, several of the most important 
agenda items were concerned with cultural 
relations and the exchange of persons, 
vr 

These programs then, of which I have 
spoken to you, today, are the implementation 
of President Eisenhower's concept as ex- 
pressed before the fourth national confer- 
ence of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO in September 1953. He 
said: “I cannot urge too strongly or too often 
the dedication of the energies, resources, and 
imaginations of peoples throughout the 
world to the waging of a total war upon the 
brute forces of ignorance and poverty.” 


Civil Aeronautics Administration Breaks 
Solemn Commitment Made to City of 
Waterloo, Iowa, to Citizens of That 
Area, and Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I place in 
the Recorp herewith material from my 
files which sets forth clearly and effec- 
tively how an administrative agency of 
Government, in this case the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, can and does set 
aside a firm commitment, deals lightly 
with the public safety, and thereby 
flaunts congressional intent. 

There would be no reason for Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for air-traffic- 
control facilities at airports were it not 
for the factor of human safety. Un- 
questionably the CAA must establish 
certain criteria as a basis for providing 
operational facilities, but when this cri- 
teria has been met and a firm commit- 
ment made—as in the case of Waterloo, 
Iowa—it is dealing capriciously with 
Congress and the public to say in effect: 
“Our regrets—we no longer feel that 
way.” 

For many months—in numerous let- 
ters, telephone calls, and personal con- 
versations—I have urged the activation 
of this tower, pointing out the constant 
jeopardy to human life. Moreover, and 
only a comparatively few miles distant 
from this airport, is an installation vital 
to national defense. 

Space permits only a small part of my 
bulky file on x case to be printed here- 
with, but the Statistical, factual proof 
that Waterloo is being given a raw deal 
is overwhelming, 

The material which follows includes, 
first, an editorial from the March 19, 
1954, issue of the Waterloo Daily Courier; 
second, a resolution adopted by the Wa- 
terloo City Council; third, a letter from 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; 
fourth, a memorandum from F. B. Lee, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics; 
fifth, two letters from Walter E. Bets- 
worth, manager of the Waterloo Munici- 
pal Airport and past president of the Na- 
tional Airport Managers Association; 
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Sixth, a letter from L. Homer Mouden, 
ch , regional air safety committee 
of the Air Line Pilots Association; and 
Seventh, a letter from Rear Adm. Charles 
E. Horne, former Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
Ministrator. 

It is interesting to note that even the 
Secretary of Commerce admits that 
Waterloo met all of the requirements for 
the establishment of a combination con- 
trol tower-communications station in 
1951, 1952, and 1953, and that the CAA 
had advised Waterloo to proceeed with 
the construction of a tower. 

I have repeatedly pointed out to the 
Secretary of Commerce this commitment 
made to the city of Waterloo and warned 
that if a tragedy occurs as a result of the 
lack of air traffic control, I will personal- 
ly and publicly hold the Department of 
Commerce responsible. 

Despite these commitments and the 
documented evidence, the CAA still re- 
fuses to act. The control tower at Wa- 
terloo’s beautiful, well-planned munici- 
Pal airport remains empty, a silent mon- 
ument to broken promises and an invi- 
tation to tragedy. 

From the Waterloo (Iowa) Dally Courier 
of March 19, 1954] 

WATERLOO Amronr's EmPry Towrr—II 

In two previous editorials, the Courier has 
told the story of the way the Department 
ot Commerce has unfairly discriminated 
Against Waterloo by refusing to provide air 
trafic control facilities which are provided 
in other cities with far less air traffic. 

There are some interesting new develop- 
ments in this controversy; but the story 
dan best be told by relating the sequence 
Of events leading to the present situation. 

STEP-BY-STEP STORY 


1. On January 3, 1951, the Civil Aero- 
nauties Administration informed Waterloo 
airport officials that the airport here ful- 
Milled all requirements for a CAA control 
tower facility and that they should proceed 
With plans for construction of a tower. 

2. During 1952 the tower was constructed 
in accordance with CAA specifications and 
With CAA official approval. Waterloo tax- 
Payers paid half of the $45,000 cost. 

3. The Truman budget submitted to Con- 
gress early in 1953 proposed funds for man- 
ning the Waterloo tower: but these funds 
Were struck out when the Republican ad- 
Ministration revised the budget. 

4. In January of this year, the CAA revised 
the requirements or criteria for establishing 
Control tower facilities; and the revision 
Constituted rank discrimination against 
Waterloo. Under the new criteria a DC-6 
airliner with 60 passengers Is weighted ex- 
actly the same as a Piper Cub with only 1 
Passenger. In other words, under this cri- 
teria an airport with 24.000 annual nonlocal 
air movements of single-seater, 1-engine 
Planes would rate a control tower, while an 
airport with 23.900 alr movements of multi- 
engine passenger airlines would not. 

This means that the CAA rates the safety 
Of 24.000 1-passenger flights higher than the 
Safety of 1,436,000 airline passengers. Air- 
Ports much used by “Sunday fliers” on after- 
noon jaunts thus receive CAA consideration, 
While Waterloo, with 20,766 nonlocal air 
Movements last year, and with a high per- 
centage of scheduled airline movements, is 
ignored. 

6. Under this new criteria, the CAA pro- 
Proposes this year to establish 9 new con- 
trol towers at airports elsewhere in the coun- 
try, only 2 of which have as much scheduled 
Airline traffic as Waterloo. And all but one 
Of these proposed new installations already 
have CAA radio communications facilities, 
Which are a major safety control feature. 
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CAA ADMITS COMMITMENT 

This is the background of the controversy. 
The CAA freely admits that it made a solemn 
commitment to establish a control tower at 
Waterloo. In a memorandum prepared for 
Representative H. R. Gross, CAA Adminis. 
trator F. B. Lee declares: “We have, in the 
past, led the people of Waterloo to believe 
that they need and deserve the traffic con- 
trol and communications service which we 
are now unable to provide. It is regrettable 
that we are placed in this position, but we 
can ill afford to abandon our new planning 
concepts and accommodate Waterloo’s needs 
without realizing that many other localities 
would expect similar treatment.” 

How could other communities expect simi- 
lar treatment? No Other airport in the 
United States with more than 18,000 air 
movements has been refused a control tower 
after receiving a CAA commitment, and af- 
ter proceeding with construction of a tower 
under that commitment. 

The CAA does not disestablish control 
towers until air movements drop below 
18,000 a year. Thus, after the CAA commit- 
ment to Waterloo was made, it is not justi- 
fied in refusing to honor that commitment 
unless operations here drop below 18,000 a 
year. No other city could claim that the 
CAA was violating the new criteria if it 
honored the pledge it gave when the Water- 
loo tower was constructed. 


GIVE CEDAR RAPIDS CONTROL? 


But the CAA is apparently concerned with 
the safety situation at the Waterloo Air- 
port. Nearly a year ago, Lee declared in a 
letter, “It is agreed that sufficient need and 
activity exists at Waterloo to justify estab- 
Ushment of such services (control tower).” 
And in a memorandum, dated March 8 of 
this year, Lee proposes the desperate alterna- 
tive of controlling Waterloo air traffic from 
the communications station at Cedar Rapids. 
“If this plan does not work as expected, it 
will be in order for us to program a com- 
munication station at Waterloo,” he says. 
Apparently he does not know that Cedar 
Rapids is in the Chicago control area, while 
Waterloo comes under the Minneapolis zone. 
There is no teletype service between the 
Waterloo and Cedar Rapids airports, so 
scheduling of air movements from the latter 
city is not feasible. 

Investigation reveals that Waterloo is the 
only city in the United States, with one pos- 
sible exception, which has as many as 11 
scheduled airline flights a day without either 
a control tower or radio mmunications 
facilities. 

As a matter of fact, there are 23 cities with 
fewer airline flights than Waterloo which 
have both a control tower and communica- 
tions facilities. 

BROKEN PROMISES 


This, then, is the raw deal being given 
Waterloo: 

1. The CAA, under its new criteria, does 
not withdraw its control tower and commu- 
nications personnel from an airport unless 
annual air movements drop below 18,000. 

2. The CAA committed itself to a control 
tower at Waterloo and Waterloo taxpayers 
paid half the cost. 

3. The CAA has withdrawn its solemn 
commitment, even though Waterloo air 
movements last year totaled 20,800. 


Resolution 11840 


Resolution to call upon the Department of 
Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and the Congress of the United 
States to honor the solemn commitments 
made to the citizens of Waterloo, Iowa, by 
allocating funds for air-traffic control at 
the Waterloo Municipal Airport 
Whereas Mr. Charles Horne, Director of 

the Office of Federal Airways, Civil Aeronau- 

tics Administration, on January 23, 1951, 
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wrote to the Waterloo Airport Commission 
as follows: 

“It is desirable that you proceed at this 
time with your plans for the construction 
of a tower cab to be available either for com- 
bined facility operation or to house the op- 
erating position of the communications sta- 
tion”; and 

Whereas the Waterloo Airport Commission 
did accordingly proceed with plans for the 
construction of the tower an the Waterloo 
Municipal Airport administration building, 
and submitted these plans for the approval 
of CAA officials; and 

Whereas the CAA did approve these plans 
and construction was completed at a cost of 
approximately $45,000 of which the Federal 
Government paid half and the taxpayers of 
Waterloo half; and 

Whereas the volume of alr. traffic at the 
Waterloo Municipal Airport during 1951, 
1952, and 1953 met all existing CAA criteria 
for. establishment of a combination inter- 
state airway communication station 
(INSAC) and an airport traffic control tower; 
and 

Whereas on December 15, 1952, Adminis- 
trator Charles F. Horne of the CAA informed 
Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER: “We are very 
glad to inform you that appropriate steps 
are being taken to include a combined 
tower-communications station at Waterloo 
in our fiscal year 1954 budget request"; and 

Whereas these and other official communi- 
cations from the CAA were accepted in good 
faith by officials of the Waterloo Airport 
Commission who thereupon expended tax 
funds entrusted to them by the citizens of 
Waterloo; and 

Whereas these and other communications 
constituted a solemn commitment on the 
part of the Federal Government to honor Its 
part of the joint undertaking by providing 
manpower and technical equipment for air- 
traffic control at the Waterloo Municipal Air- 
port; and : 

Whereas the CAA in January of 1954 re- 
vised its criteria for establishing a combined 
station-tower facility and provided that 
airports having in excess of 24,000 annual 
nonlocal air movements would be entitled 
to a new facility but that established facili- 
ties would not be withdrawn until annual 
nonlocal air movements dropped below 
18,000; and 

Whereas in 1953 there were in excess of 
20,000 nonlocal air movements at the Water- 
loo Municipal Airport and the volume of both 
nonlocal and local traffic is steadily increas- 
ing; and 

Whereas if the Federal Government had 
honored its commitment and respected its 
own criteria for establishment of a combined 
station-tower facility by inserting funds for 
the Waterloo service in the fiscal 1954 budget, 
the combined station-tower facility would 
have been in operation and would not be 
subject to withdrawal under the revised 
criteria; and 

Whereas investigation reveals that Water- 
loo is the only city in the United States, with 
one possible exception, which has as many 
as 11 scheduled airline flights a day without 
either a control tower or an Interstate Air- 
way Communication Station; and 

Whereas there are at least 23 other air- 
ports with fewer airline flights than Water- 
loo which have both a control tower and a 
communication station and more than 100 
such airports with radio communications; 
and 

Whereas the CAA proposal to control air 
traffic at Waterloo Municipal Airport from 
the communication station at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is not only impractical because of the 
distance and lack of interconnecting com- 
munication facilities but is also an insult to 
Waterloo in view of the fact that the Cedar 
Rapids Municipal Airport has considerably 
less annual nonlocal air movements and far 
less local traffic; and 
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Whereas establishment of a combined 
tower-communication facility, or at least a 
communication facility alone, would not 
involve the CAA in any new obligations to 
other airports seeking service since there is 
no other known airport in the United States 
with more than 18,000 annual nonlocal air 
movements which constructed a tower with 
CAA approval and does not have any form 
of traffic control; and 

Whereas the CAA has budgeted $5 million 
for fiscal 1955 for the establishment of new 
air navigation facilities and proposes to 
establish tower control at 8 airports which 
already have a communications station but 
has refused to budget funds for any traffic 
control whatever at Waterloo; and 

Whereas control of air movements is by 
Jaw a Federal function and control by munic- 
ipal authority impractical because jurisdic- 
tion does not extend beyond the city limits; 
and 


Whereas the lack of any effective air traf- 
fic control at the Waterloo Municipal Airport 
constitutes a grave hazard to the safety of 
the approximately 250,000 persons who an- 
nually use this airport: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council of Water- 
loo, Iowa, hereby respectfully calls upon the 
Department of Commerce, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and the Congress of 
the United States to honor the solemn com- 
mitments made to the citizens of Water- 
loo by allocating funds for air traffic control 
at the Waterloo Municipal Airport; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the city council of Water- 
loo would consider failure to allocate these 
funds a serious breach of faith which would 
lay at the door of the above-named bodies 
Tull responsibility for any loss of life result- 
ing from the lack of adequate air traffic 
control at the Waterloo Municipal Airport. 
Soe and adopted this Ist day of April 

Lawrence A. TOÙUCHAE, 
Mayor. 


H. W. WENTE, 
City Clerk. 


Attest: 


THE Secretary or COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 10, 1954. 
The Honorable H. R. Gross, 
House of Represcntatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: I have had the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics look into 
the matters raised in your letter of Janu- 
ary 28, 1954, concerning the need for an air- 
port traffic control tower at Waterloo, Iowa. 
The Administrator's comments are enclosed. 
Thank you for your interest in safeguard- 
ing air traffic, and for the opportunity to 
comment on the situation at Waterloo. 
Please be assured that we shall keep in mind 
the possibility of including Waterloo in fu- 
ture programs, as soon as the amount of 
traffic reaches the prescribed levels, 
Stocerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 8, 1954. 
Memorandum prepared in response to a let- 
ter dated January 28, 1954 from Con- 
gressman H. R. Gross. 

The necessity for a reexamination of the 
planning standards on which we base requests 
for appropriations to establish Federal Serv- 
ices to aviation has caused a great deal of 
comment Nationwide, and the tightening of 
these standards has resulted in changes of 
plans which are difficult to explain satis- 
tactorliy to those whose hopes and plans 
are affected adversely. The end of this 
period of enforced change and readjustment 
to new concepts is not in sight, and any 
change which calls for a reduction in the 


number of places served by Federal facilities _ 
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ts going to arouse much protest from aviation 
circles. 


Joint action by industry and Government 
aviation interests, acting through the Air 
Coordinating Committee, has resulted in 
adoption of a new planning standard gov- 
erning our recommendations for setting up 
new airport traffic control towers, and for 
discontinuing service at towers whose activ- 
ity is below certain levels, A copy of the 
new standard is enclosed. 

Waterloo does not have enough activity to 
meet the requirements for a new tower, 
under the new standard. We have set up 
24,000 operations (other than local) as the 
amount of activity required, and Waterloo 
had about 20,600 such operations, by its own 
admission, in the calendar year 1953. 

Our planning standard for provision of 
airway communications service has also been 
changed. No longer do we include as a 
qualifying factor the service which we pro- 
vide as a by-prodiuct to the task of relaying 
traffic control information. Therefore, while 
in 1951 we pointed to Waterloo as an ex- 
ample of a place which needed a communi- 
cation station, we no longer feel that way. 
We have built an omnirange at Waterloo, 
but we feel that communications with in- 
terstate airway traffic flying at minimum 
instrument altitudes and above can be ade- 
quately handied from the Cedar Rapids sta- 
tion. If this plan does not work as expected, 
it will be in order for us to program a com- 
munication station at Waterloo, 

We have, in the past, led the people of 
Waterloo to believe that they need and de- 
serve the traffic control and communications 
service which we are now unable to pro- 
vide, It is regrettable that we are placed 
in this position, but we can ill afford to 
abandon our new planning concepts and 
accommodate Waterloo’s needs without real- 
izing that many other localities would expect 
similar treatment. 

The new planning standard was developed 
to set up a more adequate measure of need 
for traffic-control service, and to determine 
the level of activity which warrants the ex- 


penditure of Federal funds to provide the r 


facility and services in question. 

We have adopted this standard, and in 
doing so we stated that no amount of purely 
local activity justifies the expenditure of 
Federal funds for traffic control. Admitted- 
ly, if 24,000 operations of a nonlocal char- 
acter would warrant a tower at Waterloo, it 
is logical for the proponents of the Water- 
loo tower to state that the 65,000 local op- 
erations at Waterloo create a problem for 
the 20,000 operations of a nonlocal charac- 
ter. In fairness to all, at the expense of 
some, we state that 24,000 operations of air 
carrier and itinerant aircraft is the dividing 
line, without regard to the amount of local 
traffic, 

The instances cited, whereby there have 
been near misses, would not be entirely pre- 
vented by the establishment of tower serv- 
ice; such instances could also occur at places 
where the total activity is much less than 
at Waterloo. 

We have failed, because of the time lag 
between inception of a project and its real- 
ization, to keep promises made to the people 
of Waterloo. This is regrettable. To go 
back and keep these promises would, we feel, 
result in new and serious charges of dis- 
crimination and inconsistency, 

We stand ready, at any time when the ac- 
tivity at Waterloo reaches the required 
amount, to request funds for federally 
financed tower service, 

F. B. Ler. 


WATERLOO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, 
Waterloo, Iowa, March 17, 1954. 
The Honorable H. R. Gross, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Gross: Thank you for 
sending me a copy of the letter CAA Admin- 
istrator F. B. Lee sent to you under date of 


April 15. 


March 8, 1954, in reference to the Waterloo 
Airport control tower. 

In ph 2 of the letter reference is 
made to “Joint action by industry and Gov- 
ernment“ —the American Association of Air- 
port Executives, which represents practically 
every city In the United States where con- 
trol-tower facilities are operated, was not 
consulted. We have been advised that the 
Air Transport Association or the Alrline 
Pilots’ Association were not consulted. The 
owners of the airports, the airlines, and the 
pllots—the people most directly concerned 
with the problem—were not consulted. Who 
is the Industry? 

It is true, as stated in paragraph 3, that 
Waterloo did not have 24,000 scheduled and 
itinerant movements in 1953, but had 20,800. 
However, Waterloo did meet the criteria as 
established by the CAA in 1951, 1952, and 
1953. This new criteria Mr. Lee refers to was 
not adopted until January 14, 1954. Under 
this new criterla a new tower will not be es- 
tablished until an airport has 24,000 annual 
air carrier and itinerant aircraft movements. 
It will not be discontinued until it falls be- 
low 18,000 annual movements. Had the Fed- 
eral Government lived up to its commitment 
to Waterloo in 1953 we would now have our 
control tower in operation and would be well 
above the decommissioning criteria of 18,000. 

We note that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles, in presenting to the Con- 
gress the continued need for funds for for- 
eign aid, stress the fact that the United 
States Government has made commitments 
to our foreign friends, and the Government 
of the United States must keep its promises. 
Is the word of the United States Government 
of no value as regards ita written promises to 
the States or cities of the United States? 
Does the administration hold the Iowa con- 
gressional delegation in such low esteem that 
it openly flaunts and repudiates the written 
agreements of the United States Government 
to the people of Iowa? 

The CAA can keep their promises to Water- 
loo and still not abandon their new planning 
concepts if they consider the Waterloo prob- 
lem in its true perspective as a contract al- 
ready made. In addition, on page 8 of the 
new criteria we find the following paragraph: 

“The new airport traffic control criteria 
shall be used as a guide for determining pres- 
ent and future programs, The criteria are 
not to be considered as inflexible, and un- 
usual conditions may justify exceptions to 
the criteria. Such exceptions, however, 
should be rare, and will be made only after 
thorough study and justification.” 

The statement that, “The instances cited 
whereby there have been near misses would 
not be entirely prevented by the establish- 
ment of tower service; such instances could 
also occur where the total activity is much 
less than Waterloo,” is the same as saying 
there is no more danger of a collision at 
La Guardia or Chicago than there is at 
Waterloo. We concede that wherever two 
aircraft are in the air there Is a possibility 
of a collision, But when you multiply that 
by thousands of aircraft movements, the 
possibility of a collision becomes that much 
greater. Another plane would not have been 
flying blindly in the overcast over the Water- 
loo airport when a scheduled airliner was 
executing his instrument approach and let 
down procedure had we had radio commu- 
nications with the itinerant aircraft. 

Is the final paragraph of Mr. Lee’s letter 
any more to be depended upon than his pre- 
vious letters to us or than those of the for- 
mer administrator to Senator HickenLoorrr? 

We are sure that all of the Iowa congres- 
sional delegation realizes that constituents 
from their own districts fly east and west or 
north and south through Waterloo every day. 
An accident here will not Just claim the lives 
of the residents of the third district but from 
all the other districts as well. 


We would appreciate being advised when 
the Senate Appropriations Committee plans 
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to hold hearings on the CAA appropriations 
bill and would appreciate having an oppor- 
tunity to appear before that committee and 
Present the case of the people of Iowa versus 
the discrimination being exercised against 
them by one Robert B. Murray, Jr. We would 
appreciate the support of the entire Iowa 
Gelegation in this hearing. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Watre.oo AIRPORT COMMISSION, 
WALTER E, BETSWORTH, 
Manager, Waterloo Municipal Air- 
port. 


WATERLOO MUNICIPAL Amronr. 
Waterloo, Iowa, April 9, 1954. 
Congressman H. R. Gross, 
House Ofic® Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: I am enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter from Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks to Senator Jonn W. 

chairman of the Senate Interstate 
&nd Foreign Commerce Committee, relative 
to the Waterloo, Iowa, airport control tower. 
We were particularly interested in noting 
that the Secretary candidly admits that 
Waterloo met all of the requirements for 
the establishment of a combination control 
tower-communications station in 1951, 1952, 
And 1953, and that the CAA had advised 
Waterloo to proceed with the construction 
of a tower. l 

I am enclosing for your information a 
Copy of a letter which I recently received 
from the Airline Pilots Association pointing 
Up the hazards that exist at the Waterloo 
Airport, In the second paragraph of Mr. 
Weeks’ letter he says, “an omnirange at 
Waterloo is nearly complete. The traffic- 
control information will be adequately han- 
died by el in our communications 
Station at Cedar Rapids.” The omnirange 
is not nearly complete. In fact, the only 
Part of an omnirange we have is an empty 
building with no radio or navigational equip- 
Ment in it whatsoever. We have recently 
been advised by the CAA that due to the 
delay in the shipment of equipment the 
Omnirange cannot be completed until some- 
time in July or August. 

Traffic control cannot be adequately han- 
dled from Cedar Rapids, which is 60 miles 
Away. Even if an airway were established 
at Waterloo and this area were designated as 
& control area or a control zone, the only 
alrcraft flying into the Waterloo area of 
Which the communications station at Cedar 
Rapids would have cognizance would be those 
Which filed an instrument flight plan. With 
the celling at 1,000 feet or above itinerant 
Rircraft could approach this airport flying 
under the overcast and proceed to land while 
&t the same time an alr carrier could be 
letting down on instruments to land on the 
Same runway. Cedar Rapids radio would 
have no way of knowing that itinerant air- 
Craft flying contract or in visual reference 
to the ground, were in the vicinity. Cedar 
Rapids would know nothing of the wind or 
Weather conditions at Waterloo, or the run- 
Way being used by local traffic. If such a 
remote control is satisfactory why did the 
CAA move the communications station 25 
Miles from Iowa City to Cedar Rapids? If 

c can be controlled remotely with safety 
Why does the CAA propose operating a sec- 
Ond tower at Baltimore Harbor Airport when 
Baltimore Friendship Airport with all facili- 
ties handled less than 100,000 total move- 
ments in 19527 Both are in the same town. 
Why not handle Lincoln, Nebr., from Omaha; 

are only 60 miles apart. Why not han- 
dle Kansas City Fairfax Airport from Kansas 
City Municipal? They are just across the 
river from each other and the two together 
have less traffic than Chicago. Seyeral cities 
have two control towers and communica- 
tions stations operating in- the same city. 
Apparently, such a practice is not safe 
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enough for other cities but is safe enough 
for the farmers of northeast Iowa. 

In the second paragraph of Mr. Weeks’ 
letter he says the problem at Waterloo is not 
in any way connected with statistics on 
activity at other localities, The statistics 
point out the discrimination against the 
600,000 people of northeast Iowa who use 
this airport. Statistics reveal that Waterloo 
is the only city with possibly one exception 
in the United States with as much scheduled 
traffic as we have that does not have either 
a communication station or a control tower. 
Statistics reveal that 23 cities with less such 
traffic have both contro] towers and commu- 
nication stations. Call it what you want— 
we call it discrimination: 

Statistics reveal that, of the 375 cities with 
the most aircraft departures in 1952, only 
142 had more scheduled flight departures 
than did Waterloo. Only 139 such cities 
boarded more passengers than did Waterloo 
and only 107 such cities boarded more pas- 
gengers per scheduled flight departure. Yet 
airway communication stations are provided 
at 405 other locations in the United States 
and control towers in 165 other locations. 

Waterloo wants a combined tower and com- 
munication station, or at least a communi- 
cation station located in our tower cab. 
None of the 18 existing towers that were 
closed had as much traffic as Waterloo and 
did not meet the criteria then existing. Mr. 
Weeks admits that Waterloo met the criteria 
in every respect. The new planning stand- 
ard referred to ACC paper 59/30D was 
adopted according to the date thereon in 
January 1954 not the summer of 1953. 

Mr. Weeks says that to keep their promises 
to Waterloo would open them to new charges 
of discrimination, What other cities have 
as much traffic as does Waterloo which have 
neither a communication station or a control 
tower and to whom the CAA has made defi- 
nite commitments? What cities would be 
discriminated against by activating the 
Waterloo control tower? Would it be dis- 
crimination against any other city to keep a 
commitment made to Waterloo previous to 
the adoption of the new criteria? 

The paragraph which state that “the near 
accidents at Waterloo would not necessarily 
have been prevented by the presence of a 
communication station or a tower at Water- 
loo,” is obviously misleading. The fact is that 
proper contact between the tower/station 
and the pilot minimizes the danger of col- 
lision and the lack of any contact increases 
the danger many fold. If this were not true 
there would be no reason for establishment 
of communication facllities or towers any- 
where. 

Because the need for a communication 
station/tower is so great here for the public 
safety, we at Waterloo believe that the new 
criteria referred to by Mr. Weeks should be 
enforced subject to the outstanding commit- 
ments to Waterloo. There is no discrimina- 
tion in keeping the faith. Incidentally if 
the tower were now in operation it would 
qualify for continued operation under the 
new criteria as Mr. Weeks states. We hope 
this is not the distinction between the quick 
and the dead. 

Sincerely yours, 
WATERLOO Amrort COMMISSION, 
WALTER E. Berswortn, 
Manager, Waterloo Municipal Airport. 


Am Love Priors ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IIL 
Mr. WALTER E. , 
Manager, Waterloo Municipal Airport, 
Waterlow, Iowa. 
Subject: Need for traffic control and com- 
munications facility at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Dran MR. BerswortH: The Air Line Pilots 
Association has long been concerned over 
the extreme need for airway traffic control 
at the Waterloo Municipal Airport. Pilots 
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have reported incidents involving near 
misses and collision course traffic at consis- 
tently regular intervals. Braniff Airways is 
the only air carrier serving this airport; yet 
there are a total of 12 flights per day into 
the Waterloo Municipal Airport by this 1 air 
carrier. 

The critical situation resulting from the 
heayy traffic by air carriers, itinerant air- 
craft of an executive type, and light aircraft 
has been discussed with representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration several 
times, They are completely in agreement 
with us as to the urgent need for such traffic 
control, but have demonstrated to our satis- 
faction that at the present time, it is physi- 
cally impossible to provide such traffic con- 
trol and communication station to effect 
such control, due to the lack of money in 
the budget. 

A look at the aeronautical charts will show 
that a large void exists without a communi- 
cation station in this part of the country, 
The area is bounded by Mason City, Iowa, 
Rochester, Minn., LaCrosse and Lone Rock, 
Wis., Rockford and Moline, III., Iowa City, 
Cedar Rapids, and Des Moines, Iowa. A 
communication station commonly known as 
INSAC at Waterloo, Iowa, would permit ade- 
quate radio conversation for aircraft operat- 
ing at minimum en route altitude between 
any one of the two points listed above as 
circumscribing this area. This also lies just 
inside of the present ADIZ and for security 
purposes, aircraft entering the ADIZ have 
need of an INSAC or some means of obtain- 
ing clearance prior to entering the defense 
zone. 

The problem is not one for the air carrier, 
who has his own communications, but 
rather for the itinerant business-type alr- 
craft, whose sole means of contact is by the 
federally operated communication stations. 
The very near misses experienced during 
instrument approaches at a busy airport out 
of the control area are numerous. I would 
like to point out typical examples: 

A Braniff filght from Kansas City arrived 
over Waterloo on top of an overcast at ap- 
proximately the same time as another Braniff 
flight from Sioux City, Iowa. In accordance 
with company procedures, the two flights 
effected their own clearance off airways, and 
the first flight worked an instrument ap- 
proach from on top of an overcast to con- 
tact under the minimum ceiling conditions. 
Upon reaching contact, this flight then ad- 
vised the second flight of his contact con- 
dition, and the second Braniff flight made its 
instrument approach. Between the time the 
first flight broke contact and arrived at the 
ramp, an itinerant Grumann Mallard, who 
apparently had arrived at Waterloo on in- 
struments (since he had not been observed 
on top), worked an approach somewhere in 
between the two aircraft, and not over a 
minute and a half behind the first Braniff 
flight. 

Another incident involved a Braniff flight 
which made an approach at minimum alti- 
tude and, being unable to establish contact, 
executed a missed approach, only to be ad- 
vised by the ground personnel who were 
outside, waiting for the flight, that another 
aircraft was also heard making a pull-up 
over the field from another direction. This 
was later tentatively identified as a Navy air- 
craft working an approach off of the com- 
mercial broadcasting station, There was no 
illegality involved in either case, since they 
constitute off airways approaches, 

Numerous examples of the need for traffic 
control under contact conditions are ob- 
served daily. Typical examples are such as 
occurred a few weeks ago, in which a Braniff 
flight was making approach at night to the 
lighted runway only to have a light aircraft 
land on another—an unlighted—runwnay, 
then taxi back into the path of the landing 
air carrier, 
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Such examples of instrument and contact 
noar misses indicate only a very small por- 
tion of the total. The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation has been instrumental in getting an 
airway established through Waterloo at such 
time as the Waterloo omni range is com- 
missioned. However, the air-traffic control 
that can be effected for the air carriers 
through their private communication system 
will not be avallable to other aircraft. This 
will be extra hardship on such pilots, and 
will tend to discourage business or itinerant 
aircraft from coming to Waterloo, It has a 
further tendency to encourage pilots to at- 
tempt marginal VFR approaches into the 
area with the resultant hazards of such 
fights. 

Your community has every reason to ex- 
pect alrline and general air traffic to increase. 
The pilots of ALPA are doubly concerned 
over the possibility of an accident resulting 
from noncontrolled traffic. We are of the 
opinion that a communication station 
(INSAC), or better, a combined tower and 
communication station (TOWRAC), would 
eliminate existing conditions. 

We shall stand ready to do everything we 
can to alleviate this condition, and would ap- 
preciate anything and everything that your 
office and the cities of Waterloo and Cedar 
Falls could do toward pointing up the dire 
need for a communication station at the 
Waterloo Municipal Alrport in conjunction 
with the navigational facility soon to be 
commissioned. It is seldom that sc many 
problems can be solved by the establishment 
of one facility, as in this particular case, 
The failure to do so rests as a tremendous 
responsibility on all of us toward the Ameri- 
can public, 

Homer Movuven, 
Chairman, Regional Air Safety 
Committee. 
(Copy to T. G. Linnert.) 


POMONA, Cal ., April 9, 1954. 
Mr. WALTER E. BETSWORTH, 
Waterloo Municipal Airport, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dean Mr. Betsworte: I am happy to re- 
affirm to you that while I was the Adminis- 
trator of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and before that, while acting as the Di- 
rector of the Federal Alrways, I reviewed the 
needs of the Waterloo Municipal Airport on a 
number of accasions, I was convinced then, 
and so stated officially on a number of occa- 
sions, that the growth of traffic using the 
Waterloo Municipal Airport has been so sig- 
nificant that I believe tower-control facill- 
ties to be necessary at the airport for reasons 
of safety. Appropriate facilities were includ- 
ed in CAA programs, and all concerned were 
appropriately notified. I am very sorry to 
hear that economy reasons apparently have 
resulted in further delays in commissioning 
this necessary facility. 

Although it must be clearly understood 
that since the 6th of March 1953, I have had 
no authority, responsibility, or connection 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administration or 
its programs, because of my continued per- 
sonal interest in the progress of aviation in 
this country and in adequate aviation safety 
for the American public, I make the follow- 
ing statement as a purely personal opinion. 
It is my belief that at least a combined tower 
and communications station should be in- 
stalled as soon as practicable. As I under- 
stand it, the trale counts of actual use of 
the alrport more than justify such installa- 
tlon for safety reasons by any criteria of 
which I am aware. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. F. Horne, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Retired, 
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Play Safe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the title of this piece should read “Play 
Safely,” but who can take the time to 
be grammatical during the baseball sea- 
son? 

The two best baseball teams in the 
country may not get much publicity, but 
they do a great deal of good in creating 
a fund to send many poor children to 
camp. 

In preparation for the traditional 
baseball conflict between the Democratic 
and Republican Members of Congress, 
spring training is now underway. 

Although the Dodgers may produce 
some ailments peculiar to baseball, it 
is now well known that those ailments 
do not have any geographical Umita- 
tions. 

The Brooklyn Chapter of the Ameri- 
can ‘Red Cross has devised safety meas- 
ures to alleviate pains and aches. 


With the generosity that is so typical 
of the Dodger fans, I appropriated for 
our colleagues the following item pub- 
lished by the public-information depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross and 
radio station WMGM of New York and 
dedicate it to the well-being of our base- 
ball-playing colleagues. It follows: 
How To Avom Hyperrresia STRAPHICOIL Ex- 

THUSIASTAE, ULCUS BRoOKLYNENSIS LUDO- 

num (DUODENI, Perri, ET GASTRI), AND 

BROKEN NOSES 
CARE AND PROTECTION OF DODGER FANS, VOLUME 

Iv—A HEALTH AND SAFETY MANUAL FOR THE 

1954 BASEBALL SEASON FOR SPECTATORS, FOR 

RADIO AND TV FANS, FOR ALL BROOKLYNITES 

AND OTHER DODGER FANS WHEREVER THEY 

ARE 


By way of introduction 


Taking note of the advent of Walter Alston 
as the new manager of the Brooklyn National 
League Professional Baseball Club, the re- 
turn of Don Newcombe, and other related 
events of major importance to Dodger fans, 
the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Red 
Cross and radio station WMGM this year 
haye decided to resume the issuance of timely 
manuals on the care and protection of 
Dodger fans. 

This year’s manual takes special note of 
the rising tide of psychosomatic allments 
and tension-created conditions. One large 
Brooklyn hospital reports a noticeable in- 
crease in patients admitted for treatment of 
ulcers and high blood pressure during the 
period of the 1953 world series. (There are 
no figures available relating to apoplexy.) 
Brooklyn doctors have noted on many occa- 
sions the sharp rise in ulcer and other 
gastrointestinal disorders in the spring and 
fall—the time of spring training and the 
time of hot, down-to-the-wire pennant races 
and world-serics contests. 

For this reason, special attention is given 
to the three ailments listed below: 

Hyperplesia straphicol enthustastae (Co- 
lumbia University classics department for 
Dodger fans hypertension). 
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Ulcus brookiynensis ludorum (duodent, 
pepti, gastri) (Coney Island hospital for 
Brooklyn praisers’ ulcers, duodenal, peptic, 
and gastric) 

Broken noses (Brooklynese for an ailment 
which is not psychosomatic but is very dia- 
turbing). 


How to avoid hyperpiesia straphicoi enthu- 
siastae, ulcus Brooklynensis ludorum, 
broken noses, and other injuries, or ail- 
ments 


1. Regardless of dire predictions from the 
Southlands or extended spring training vic- 
tory strings, approach the 1954 baseball sea- 
son in a calm, relaxed manner. To avoid all 
types of illness and injury stemming from 
Dodger fandom, take it easy. Let the Dodg- 
ers and announcers Connie Desmond, Vince 
Scully, and Andre Baruch do the work and 
the worrying. 

2. Sit still. Whether at Ebbets Field or 
watching the games on television or listen- 
ing to them on WMGM, avoid jumping up 
and down. This will keep you physically 
relaxed and also avoid contusions, sprains, 
and other injuries that might come from 
colliding with furniture, from falls and sud- 
don movements. 

3. Root calmly, thoughtfully, and coher- 
ently. Avoid sore throats, strained voice 
boxes, fisticuff-provoking insults, and gullt 
feelings which might arise as you wonder 
whether or not you exposed the children to 
undue profanity. When shouting (with 
controlled verve), take care not to shake 
loose bridgework, bite your tongue, or dis- 
locate your jaw. 

4, Control your temper, until you have 
something safe like a pillow to punch, If 
you hit your neighbor—or a Glant fan—he 
might hit back. Also, by controlling your 
temper and confining your reactions to ball- 
field events to low-grade rages, you can help 
keep the old blood pressure down. 

5. Eating while cheering on the Dodgers 
should be carefully controlled. Avold bit- 
ing or swallowing at cruclal, exciting mo- 
ments so that you can avert chocking, biting 
of fingers, breaking of teeth, etc. Also, plan 
your eating so that you shun heavy meals 
before an exciting double-header or night 
game. No sense putting too much strain 
on the digestive system. Remember, when 
the blood rushes to the head, there’s none 
left for the stomach muscles, This can lead 
to ulcers or other alimentary ailments. 

6. Don't flail about during moments of 
exultation. When Roy Campanella hits 
that 10th inning home run, control any 
tendency toward wild waving. You might 
hurt your neighbor, or yourself, or run your 
hand through the radio loudspeaker or 
television screen. 

7. If you are planning to sit outdoors, at 
the ballpark or in the yard, for instance, 
while watching or listening to the game, keep 
your head covered with a loose-fitting cap, 
skimmer, or other summer hat or bonnet, 
No sense inviting sunstroke. 

8. Imbibe in cooling drinks in modera- 
tion, and not too cold, during the games. 
Too many cold drinks can cause stomach 
troubles. And the drowning of one’s sor- 
rows or the floating of one's joys can pro- 
duce all kinds of physical ills and dangers. 

9, If Dodger fielding or baserunning ever 
reverts to the days of Babe Herman (although 
with players like Robinson, Gilliam, Cox, 
Reese, and Hodges it’s unlikely), lower your 
head quickly between your knees to avoid 
fainting. Then remain perfectly still while 
regaining your composure. This goes 
double for dropped third strikes and Glant 
home runs with the bases loaded. 

10. To remain perfectly well and sane at 
all times, and to be prepared to care for ills 
caused by overexcited follow spectators, take 
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& Red Cross home nursing and first-aid 
course. Knowing the Dodgers like we do, we 
dan assure you that then you will be ready 
for anything. 
Enrror’s Nore—This is not completely 
in jest by any means. Overexcitement often 
ads to serious accidents and intestinal or 
hypertensive disorders. Therefore, we urge 
all Dodger fans to join thousands of health- 
&nd-safety-conscious Brooklynites in taking 
Red Cross first ald and home nursing courses 
Row, With the knowledge you will gain, 
you will be able to protect your self and your 
fellow fans. For information about these 
courses, telephone MAin 4-6001 or write 


to the Brooklyn Red Cross, 57 Willoughby 
Street. 


School-Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
Much perturbed over the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
&ppropriation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram by $15 million for the coming fiscal 
year, With the amount of surplus food 
Commodities available at the present 
time, it would seem to me to be more 

cal to expand this p so that 
more schools throughout the country 
Could adopt it and more of our children 
Would benefit by it. I can think of no 
better investment in the future of 
America, 

But instead of bringing this program 
Of better nourishment and higher stand- 
ards of health to more children, it is 
Proposed that the appropriation be re- 
duced by $15 million from the current 
year’s level of $83,365,000, or a reduction 
of about 18 percent in the amount of 
Federal assistance toward the program. 
This reduction will cause a great deal 
Of hardship to local communities which 
already are burdened with financial dif- 
ficulties due to increased school enroll- 
ments. 

It is needless for me to stress too much 
the assistance that our schools have 
Teceived as a result of the school-lunch 
Program and the tremendous help which 

s program has been in improving the 
health and well-being of our children. 
The health and welfare of the younger 
generation of America is our best assur- 
ance of a stronger, a healthier, and a 
happier Nation tomorrow. 

Unfortunately poverty and malnutri- 
tion are still very much a factor in our 
Country, despite our great national 
Wealth and our scientific progress. In 
Many communities it has been found 

at a large number of children come to 
School undernourished and underfed, 
&nd that this condition interferes with 
their school work and with their devel- 
Opment into healthy, normal citizens. 

ere is no need for children in this 
Country to go hungry. 

It just does not make sense that in 
this great country of ours, where we 
Spend billions of dollars for defense and 
Rational security, our children should 
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be cheated of the necessary nourish- 
ment in order to save a measly few dol- 
lars. Our children constitute our great- 
est hope for security and survival in the 
future. We cannot afford to neglect 
them. 

The school-lunch program, which has 
accomplished wonders in improving the 
health, physically and spiritually, of 
Many underprivileged children, should 
be continued in the coming year at least 
in the same degree as in the past. In 
fact, every consideration should be given 
to expand it in order to reach more 
schools and benefit more children. This 
is one cause which deserves fullest sup- 
port from all of us. Reducing the ap- 
propriation for the school-luneh pro- 
gram may prove to be a very costly act 
of economizing. The reduction in this 
appropriation should be restored in full. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received many let- 
ters from parents, educators, school ad- 
ministrators, and others urging that the 
school-lunch appropriation be restored. 
Of these I have selected one which 
clearly presents the views of school offi- 
cials and parents in the matter, and I 
am happy to insert this letter into the 
Record. It is from Dr. William Jansen, 
superintendent of schools of the city of 
New York, and it reads as follows: 

Hon. Lovis B. HELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. HELLER: In its budget request 
for fiscal 1955, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requests a decrease of 
$15 million in the amount previously appro- 
priated for the school-lunch program, and 
proposes that the decrease be accomplished 
by the elimination of funds for the purchase 
and distribution of commodities pursuant 
to section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act. The justification that is offered for the 
proposed cut is that increased quantities of 
section 32 commodities anticipated in 1955 
should be sufficient not only to maintain 
the level of Federal assistance but also 
should offset some of the additional costs 
resulting from increased school enrollments. 

We are advised by the New York State 
Department of Education that the city of 
New York will suffer a loss of section 6 com- 
Modities valued at nearly $500,000 if the 
proposed cut in the school-lunch appropria- 
tion is approved. We do not share the 
opinion of the Department of Agriculture 
that this loss will be offset by the value of 
increased donations of section 32 commod- 
ities, for the following reasons: 

1. No one knows that commodities will 
be surplus next year, or what quantities will 
be available, because most of these com- 
modities have yet to be produced. 

2. The schools cannot use any more than 
they are already using of those surplus com- 
modities that the Government now owns, 
such as dairy products, canned beef, and 
vegetable oils. 

3. Many surplus commodities can be used 
only as additions to school-lunch menus, and 
therefore do not save the schools any money 
that could be used to buy other foods. 

4. Those surplus commodities that can be 
used in place of other foods do not repre- 
sent dollar savings equivalent to the amounts 
at which these commodities are valued by 
the Government, For example, butter per- 
mits a saving of 20 cents a pound, the eost 
of the oleomargarine it replaces, and not the 
69 cents a pound at which it is valued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

We believe that the school-lunch program 
provides a means for disposing of surplus 
agricultural products in a manner that is 
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well accepted by the public, and we weleome 
these donations for the additional benefits 
they afford our children. At the same time, 
we believe that their dollar value to the 
school-lunch program is greatly overstated 
by the Department of Agriculture in its 
efforts to justify the proposed cut. We hope, 
therefore, that you will seek to have the 
amount of the school-lunch appropriation 
restored to at least the level of $83,365,000 
which was provided for the current fiscal 
year, and thus prevent impairment of a pro- 
gram that is essential to the health and well- 
being of 400,000 New York City schoolchil- 
dren. 
Sincerely yours, 
WII LAM JANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Columbus Cirele Housing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a copy 
of the letter sent by Mr. Bernard F. 
Gimbel, president and chairman of the 
New York Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, Inc., to Hon, Jonn Taser, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives: 

APRIL 1, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Taser: It was re- 
ported in the New York Times of March 27, 
1954, that Congressman Jon PHILLIPs, 
chairman of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, in commenting on the public-housing 
program and particularly on slum clearance 
projects under title I of the Federal Housing 
Act, took exception to the Columbus Circle 
project in New York City. 

His reasons are not fully outlined In the 
news report and seem to be based upon the 
erroneous assumption that only 40 percent 
of the site is being devoted to residential 
use and the balance has been set aside for 
commercial, park, coliseum, or other pur- 
poses. The fact is that more than 50 percent 
of the project area is being devoted solely 
to residential use and the remainder has 
been transferred to the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority for the construction 
of a new modern exhibition hall which has 
been needed by the business interests in 
New York City for many years. 

There is no question that this is a slum 
area in need of clearance and replanning. 
This question has been passed upon and 
determined by the Federal Government 
through its Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The city planning commission and 
the board of estimate, as well as the courts, 
who have uniformly upheld the project right 
up to the Supreme Court of the United States 
where it is now pending and will undoubt- 
edly be affirmed. 

The fact is that the entire purpose of the 
slum-clearance title of the Federal law, 
which is title I, is the clearance of slums. 
There is no point in clearing half a slum in 
an area on the theory that that is where the 
housing belongs and leaving other slums 
where development would not be housing, 
but commercial or governmental. The de- 
velopment of the plan for the coliseum as 
& part of slum-clearance project is one that 
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was assumed largely at the request of the 
business community of the city and was not 
at all sought for by the Triborough Bridge 
and tunnel authority. The record clearly 
shows that this was made clear both to the 
board of estimate and all the other agencies 
involved. The Triborough Bridge and tun- 
nel authority as a public duty volunteered 
to construct this improvement if requested 
by the business community and the city. It 
did not seek the task, although willing to 
assume it when requested. 

The combined residential and coliseum 
improvements will have a revitalizing effect 
on an extensive surrounding area. Experi- 
ence shows that improvements of this kind 
are inevitably followed by improvement and 
rebuilding of surrounding areas with higher 
grade uses and increased taxes to the com- 
munities, This kind of development serves 
the double purpose of stopping the further 
deterioration of an entire central slum area 
ond acting as the first step In the initiation 
of a program for rebuilding Hot only the area 
directly involved in the project but the sur- 
rounding area as well. 

In addition, it serves the useful public 
purpose of making available a large coliseum 
exhibit building, with public parking and 
office facilities, This has been needed tn this 
city for a long time. No private enterprise 
was willing to enter this fleld because it could 
not be made self-sustaining as is evidenced 
by the abandonment of Grand Central Palace 
for exhibition use and its rental to the Fed- 
eral Government for office purposes. 

Although the authority was authorized by 
the State legislature in 1946 to construct 
such a building with incidental commercial 
uses to make it self-supporting, the cost of 
land in a suitable location and construction 
made it impossible to proceed until the 
writedown provisions of title I were made 
available to it. Tou, of course, are aware 
that the authority has no texing power, that 
its projects cannot be mortgaged, and that 
the cost of construction must be paid out 
of the proceeds of self-supporting revenue 
bonds. 

The business stimulated by the convention 
and exhibition industry is an Important part 
of our national economy. The records of our 
convention and visitors bureau show that 
approximately 2,750.000 persons attended 
conventions and exhibitions in New York 
City during 1953, and during their stay they 
spent about $200 million for lodgings, enter- 
tainment, merchandise, and services. This 
business helps all who live in or visit New 
York from the cultural, educational, com- 
mercial, and entertainment, as well as the 
business standpoint. We are confident that 
the new improved facilities to be provided 
by the coliseum will give important public 
benefits to the entire Nation. 

The New York Coliseum is of vital impor- 
tance. It serves the dual purposes of slum 
clearance and making needed public services 
and facilities available. We urge that your 
committee take no action which might im- 
peril its successful completion. 

Sincerely yours, 
New YORK CONVENTION AND 
Vistrors BUREAU, 
By BERNARD F. GIMBEL, 


Judicial Safeguard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
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colleagues tothe following editorial 
which appeared in the April 9, 1954, issue 
of the New York Times, commending our 
action on the wiretap bill: 
JUDICIAL SAFEGUARD 

The House did well yesterday to require 
Federal law-enforcement and intelligence 
officers to obtain judicial approval before 
collecting wiretap evidence admissible in the 
Federal courts in national security cases. 
Mr. Brownell was wrong in insisting that 
the Attorney General alone be given such 
authority. We trust that the Senate will 
agree that the bill as passed by the House, 
providing for the safeguard of a prior court 
order, ls much more within the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights than was the proposal of the 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Speaker, I add to the foregoing 
the hope that the other body will also 
strike from the bill the retroactive pro- 
vision permitting the use of wiretap evi- 
dence heretofore obtained without a 
court order. 


Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the very excellent speech of Mrs. Karl 
Bernard Steele, delivered in Washington 
on the occasion of the 36th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence: 

Good evening to you, all of my friends here. 

Around the turn of the century there was 
a girl named Mariona who arrived in Chicago 
from Lithuania, In a strange land she had 
difficulty with the American language be- 
cause of the many identically-sounding 
words which have different meanings and 
because many of the many words not pro- 
nounced as they are spelled. One day in her 
English class her teacher laughed when 
Mariona pronounced c-o-l-o-n-e-l as col-o- 
nel instead of “kernel.” Hurt, Mariona even 
became more sensitive when people stared at 
her foreign dress and when children taunted 
her by calling her “greenhorn.” She was 
miserable and tried to hide her inferiority 
complex with an air of superiority. Her feel- 
ings were not unlike those of many who have 
arrived here in the last few years. She, like 
them, lost courage and tried to lose identity. 
That is always wrong. 

One night Mariona had a dream. In it she 
seemed to be in a large amber palace. From 
the far end came a deep voice. It was very 
spiritual, very like that of souls past. The 
voice said, “You are in the castle of amber. 
All Lithuanians pass through here before 
they are born. The sunshine gleaming 
through the windows bathes all who enter 
in a golden hue, giving them a lustrous color 
of wonderful character. Amber is found in 
abundance in Lithuania because its people 
have characteristics like the gem. Therefore, 
all Lithuanians are really beads of amber.“ 

The voice continued as Mariona listened, 
“Some of you are opaque beads, who are 
doers and not talkers, others are iridescent 
whose brilliant personalities win many 
friends. Still others are crystal clear in their 
ability to paint, to write, or to appear before 
audiences to gain admiration from non- 
Lithuanians for Lithuanians.” Mariona 
continued to listen as the voice went on, 
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“Through hundreds of years the people of 
Lithuania have been pulverized by aggressors. 
In the year 1000 it was the Teutonic Knights 
who came to christianize by fire and sword. 
In 1795 lt was the Czar's army who ground 
to powder Lithuania’s amberlike people. 
But those who try to crush Lithuanians do 
not know another characteristics of amber, 
That is when amber ts pulverized it can be 
reunited and made stronger through heat 
and pressure. That is why every Lithuanian 
knows this adage, ‘Kas bus, kas ne bus, 
Lietuva neprasus.““ (Translation: “What 
will be, what will not be, but Lithuania will 
always be.“) 

All of us here this evening should remem- 
ber Mariona’s dream. We should, as beads 
of amber, try always to display our gemlike 
characteristics. If we are of the opaque type 
we must continue to be doers; if we are of 
the iridescent, we must try to charm others 
of non-Lithuanian origin to like us and the 
country from whence we came. And if we 
are of the crystal kind we must talk to all 
of the cultures of our forefathers and the 
beauty of our ancient language. All the 
amber beads in this room are, in a sense, 
strung on the same string as those left in 
Lithuania, It is our duty to hold up their 
lifeline by Impressing as many non-Lithu- 
anions as possible of Lithuania's worth. Re- 
cently, greater strides have been made in 
making known the infamous acts of Russia 
in Lithuania. As Lithuanian beads of am- 
ber we must all continue to do, to win friends 
and to talk of Lithuania's eventual freedom, 
As the people of Mariona’s time regained 
courage and won friends and eventually saw 
Lithuania's independence in 1918; so we all 
in this room may live, by God's grace, to see 
the day when all Communists will be swept 
out of our beloved Lithuania, 


Christian Principles Protect Individual 
Freedoms; Save Our Nation From 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
becomes more and more disturbed when 
we see daily evidence of neglect and in- 
difference, hatred, bigotry, juvenile de- 
linquency, and all the other problems of 
human behavior we face today. , 

When we pause to consider that the 
sum total of each of these problems rep- 
resents a weapon in the hands of Com- 
munists who hope to capture the United 
States without firing a shot, we realize 


‘how serious our concern should be. 


The answer to these problems lies in 
the Christian principles upon which our 
Nation is founded, and to which most of 
our fellow citizens give at least lip 
service. 

How Christian teachings in our homes 
and in our schools may solve these prob- 
lems; and how this in turn will cut down 
the human failures in government are 
forcefully, and clearly, pointed out in a 
speech delivered by the Honorable John 
J. Griffin, vice president, United Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., at the Kiwanis 
Club luncheon in Springfield, UL, on 
April 14. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert Colonel Griffin's remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. I believe Mem- 
bers may find it not only worth while 
but fitting to read this speech as we 
depart for the Easter recess. 

We are living in a troubled world today, 
a time and an age where we are losing many 
ef the fundamental rights guaranteed to 
Our citlsens under our form of government 
And its divine inspiration, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. We are losing them 
Under the guise of emergency, etc. Unfor- 
tunately, in times such as this, many of our 
fundamental rights are taken from us and 
are not returned. I say that we are living in 
& troubled world: an era that creates feelings 
of insecurity and worry as to what tomorrow 
may bring. As we listen to the news over the 
radio, read the daily press, see the commen- 
tators on television, especially in an election 
year, we are subject to the usual political 
Speeches and harangues, each party contra- 
dicting the other; each party accusing the 
Other of committing acts of depradation, 
Which according to the other side, are going 
to create ruin and destruction for America. 
Many of you read in the daily press where 
some of our sclentists stated they had a fear 
Of exploding the H-bomb, lest it start a 
Chain reaction that would melt the whole 
World into a glassy substance. We read or 
listen to all the information, misinforma- 
tion, truths and part truths, purposely mis- 
leading statements, etc., and whether or not 
We realize it, they are creating a situation 
in America that is causing our people to live 
Under a fear. In too many instances, they 
ure fostering the impression that our form 
Of government has fgiled. That is exactly 
the frame of mind Joe Stalin would like us to 
be In and is the type and kind of thinking 
he and his agents are spending millions of 
dollars to create in this country. 

Several years ago, the President of one of 
Our great universities, made a public state- 
Ment that the ideal secondary school is the 
Comprehensive public school and that the 
Only way we can achieve unity in America 
is for our public schools to remain in the 
Primary vehicle for the education of our 
youth; he further recommended that all the 
youth of the community attend the same 
school. In other words, this great professor 
is again doing the work that followers of 
Malenkov would like him to do, or that is 
Usually done under totalitarian govern- 
ments, the work of regimentatlon. Of course, 
this educator overlooks entirely the fact we 
have learned the hard way through three 
World wars, namely, that the men who have 
fought and died on the battlefield in order 
that we might live were products of the 
School system of America, public and pri- 
Vate, and had no particular quarrel among 

lves as to whether the school in which 
they were educated was public or private. 
The education they received in both public 
and private schools certainly did not lessen, 
in any way, shape, or form, the patriotic 
Sacrifice they made for the preservation of 
America. Would you say that the four chap- 
lains who stood on the deck of a sinking ship, 
took off their life preservers, and gave them 
to their men, the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish chaplains, all products of the private 
school, displayed any other than a type of 
Patriotism, service, and sacrifice, to Amer- 
ica unsurpassed in its existence? Their ac- 
tions, as they went down with the ship, each 
Praying to his God in his own way, left an 
example and a lesson in unity for the Ameri- 
Can people, which we did not heed and cer- 
tainly do not follow. They did not quarrel 
Among themselves as to whether the men 
Who received the life preservers were prod- 
Ucts of public or private educational insti- 
tutions, They were united in the way in 
Which all America should unite today—they 
Were Americans and true personifications of 
the bastle cry of the crusaders of old, For 
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God and country.” Four men, consecrated 
in their particular faiths to teach the re- 
ligion of their fathers, gave to us an example 
of patriotic service as they paid the debt they 
felt they owed America with their last meas- 
ure of devotion. Yes, if any lesson can be 
learned from these four men, it would be 
one of liberty and freedom in their fullest ex- 
tent and deepest meaning. It would be a 
lesson of self-sacrifice in the service of God 
and country, a service it would be well for 
the men of the cloth to teach, follow, and 
live in their daily lives. That lesson is in 
the true spirit of America—go down your 
own side of the street with your own con- 
science; worship your God as you please, but 
when you come out on that great national 
highway where all streets converge, unite as 
this Nation has never been united before on 
the one basic fundamental about which there 
can be no quarrel—that Is, we are Americans. 

The second lesson we can learn from their 
heroic sacrifice is not to fear death so much, 
but to fear not being prepared to meet our 
Maker when the time comes for us to cross 
that great divide where time blends with 
eternity. 


Let liberty and freedom be not bywords 
or euphonious phrases. Let the words and 
their true meaning live in the hearts of men. 
When our education and religious leaders 
inculcate this spirit In the minds of our 
citizens, we will not have groups in America 
organizing under the guise of pseudo-pa- 
triotism to deprive other men of their con- 
stitutional rights. If liberty and freedom 
are to live in America, then each and every 
citizen must be sinoere in his determination 
to die, if necessary, in order that his fellow 
man may enjoy the same rights, under these 
principles which he, himself, demands. 

Much of our worry, care, and trouble today 
are of our own making because we, as in- 
Cividuals, have forgotten one fundamental 
principle, namely, that we, personally and 
individually, are the government; that as 
citizens, we are strictly responsible for the 
type and kind of government we have. Our 
troubles and trials of today are of our own 
making because we have, in too many num- 
bers, taken the attitude on public affairs 
of “Let George do it.“ When, oh when, will 
we awaken to the fact that what has hap- 
pened in other parts of the world can happen 
here? Since the end of World War II in 
1945, 9 countries, with a total population 
in excess of 700 million people, have been 
reduced to a condition of slavery and ser- 
vility which is without precedent in the 
entire history of the world. As you look 
over the conditions in these countries, you 
find the fundamental cause of their par- 
ticular condition today has been the neglect 
and indifference of their citizens. The peo- 
ple in these countries were too occupied with 
the things of the moment, too much con- 
cerned with their pleasures, chasing the elu- 
sive dollar, engaging in wild and riotous liv- 
ing. Their greed, bigotry, and hypocrisy 
engrossed them to the point where they were 
divided into groups and elements each seek- 
ing the destruction of the other. This 
cleared the path of the common enemy, who, 
while few in number, were united in purpose. 
They took advantage of the chaotic condi- 
tions to rise to power. Then and then only 
the people of these lands awakened to find 
too late, much too late, the price they had 
paid for their indifference and neglect. This 
is particularly disturbing when one realizes 
those guilty of the neglect and indifference 
were the very people who had every reason to 
be most cautious. The great majority of 
these people went on living in their smug 
little worlds, too busy with their business, 
their parties, and all the rest of the absorb- 
ing things of the time to see the danger, and 
to realize the frightful penalty their indif- 
ference and neglect were to inflict upon 
them. They awoke one morning (and this is 
the story in all of these countries), to find 
that the organized minority, bent upon re- 
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“ducing them to the level of slaves and serfs, 

had lined their streets with machine guns; 
taken over their communication systems, 
their government, their army, their schools, 
anything and everything which had been 
taken for granted. This group had placed 
its godless leaders in authority to force upon 
the majority that which they did not want, 
but which their own conduct had brought 
upon them. 

Do you realize that when Hitler and his 
followers of a few thousand were coming 
into power in Germany, the people of that 
country were too intent upon other things 
to see the danger? The result was that 
Hitler and his few thousand cohorts took 
over, making a shambles and a wreck of that 
once great nation. Do you realize that Lenin 
gives to us a sickening reminder of how a 
terrible tragedy could have been averted, 
not only for 190 million Russians, but for 
hundreds of millions of human beings now 
under Communist domination? Lenin made 
the statement that if only a handful of Rus- 
silans had possessed the courage and sense 
to fight as hard for the common good as they 
had for their own selfish interests, the whole 
course of modern history might have been 
changed. Lenin's exact words were: “If 
there had been in Petrograd in 1917 only a 
group of a few thousand men who knew what 
they wanted, we would never have come to 
power in Russia.” As you analyze that state- 
ment, you must realize that if these few 
thousand had only worked to save others 
with the same devotion they employed in 
promoting their own selfish interests, they 
might have saved themselves and hundreds 
of millions with them, 

Let me quote Lenin again. Close to the 
end of his life, he came to a belated recog- 
nition of the importance of the individual 
who is dominated and imbued with spiritual 
ideals, when he made this statement; “I 
have made a great mistake. Our main pur- 
pose was to give freedom to a multitude of 
oppressed people. But our method of action 
has created worse evils and horrible massa- 
cres. You know that my deadly nightmare 
is to feel that I am lost in this ocean of 
blood, coming from innumerable victims. It 
is too late to turn back now, but in order 
to saye our country, Russia, we should have 
had 10 men like Francis of Assisi. With 
10 such men, we would have saved Russia.” 

It is hard to believe such a statement as 
the above could come from a man like Lenin, 
the father of communism. However, we 
should read it, reread it, study, and analyze 
it. We should profit by its meaning because 
it should check us up, making us stop and 
take an inventory of ourselves, if we are to 
continue to live in America under the 
divine principles our fathers outlined for us 
at the birth of this Nation. 

The thing that is troubling us and causing 
most of our fears in America today is the 
collapse of country after country all over the 
world. Whether or not you wish to admit it, 
it is disturbing you. However, the thing 
which should be disturbing you more is the 
disintegration which is taking place in our 
own midst. I feel safe in saying that if 
communism were to disappear overnight, to 
be wiped off the face of the earth, our own, 
personal, national, big problem would still 
remain, namely, the fallure of our average 
citizen to participate intelligently in the 
functioning of his Government. Of course, 
communism will not fade overnight. Let us 
not be lulled into a feeling of false security 
that communism fails at this point or that 
point. Temporary setbacks mean nothing to 
them. They have one, everlasting goal, to 
take America without firing a shot. Yes, to 
take it without disturbing a hair on the head 
of a solitary individual; probably without 
interrupting a single party; maybe without 
disturbing one car in any garage. But take 
it they will unless we overcome our weak- 
ness. Our weakness of indifference to assum- 
ing the obligations of citizens is the thing 
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that will assure the success of the Commu- 
nist aims to destroy us. 

Each 4 years we hold a national election 
in this country, at times when we were enter- 
ing one of the greatest crisis in our history, 
a time recently, when every citizen should 
have been alarmed and should have con- 
cerned himself with selecting the type and 
kind of men, who for the next 4 years were 
going to be responsible for the safety and 
security of this Nation. Yet only approxi- 
mately 50 percent of our people were sufi- 
ciently concerned about the security of this 
country to exercise their right of suffrage to 
select the caliber of man they wanted to 
represent them in government. That indif- 
ference, neglect, and weakness upon our part 
is our enemies strength, being to him and 
his advisers evidence of the fact that their 
plan for America is taking shape. Neglect- 
ing to exercise our rights in a time of crisis 
is proof conclusive that their program to 
divide and conquer is gaining strength and 
momentum. In their opinion, it is hastening 
the day when they can take over. 

Certainly, I would say the 50 percent of 
our people who were too engrossed with other 
matters or too indifferent to participate ac- 
tively in the affairs of this Government in 
times such as these, definitely cannot be 
classed as good citizens. 7 They enjoy to the 
fullest every blessing this Nation of free- 
men under divine guidance has given to 
them, Yet they have forgotten that accep- 
tance of all the benefits that come from 
living in this country entails a duty to take 
their places upon the firing line of civic 
responsibility which they dare not disregard, 
and, in conscience, cannot shirk. 

One of the alarming signals in this era of 
let-George-do-it citizenship through which 
we are going, is brought home to me every 
day in listening to the people discussing 
articles in the press where some official is 
being investigated or has been indicted for 
alleged corruption in office. The general at- 
titude of too many of our people is that all 
public officials should be sent to jail, as 
they are all crooks. Of course, if they are 
crooks, they should go to jail. Nevertheless, 
this is still a Nation of law where it is funda- 
mental that a man is innocent until proven 
guilty. The thinking of the people today 
seems to be just the reverse; that all men 
are guilty until proven innocent. That is 
exactly what Malenkov would like you to 
believe, namely, that our form of government 
has failed. When enough of our people be- 
lieve that way, he will step in and take over. 
The fact of the matter is that the ideas and 
principles, the basic rights and spiritual val- 
ues which have built America and are the 
guaranty of the continuation of liberty and 
freedom, are the same divine rights today 
as they have been throughout the years. 
The failure is with the people who have 
abandoned them in the conduct of their 
daily lives. Certainly, there have been graft 
and corruption in government, But do not 
overlook the fact that there are millions of 
public employees, municipal, State and Fed- 
eral, who are honest, conscientious, hard- 
working, patriotic citizens. In many in- 
stances they are underpaid and making great 
sacrifices to stay in their Jobs in order that 
they might do their part in upholding our 
Government. 

No, our form of government has not falled. 
Some individuals in it have failed. ‘There, 
again, we come back to the statement that 
you, personally and individually, are the 
government. That being true, you will have 
exactly the type and kind of government you 
want, no better, no worse. Crime, corrup- 
tion, indecency, dishonesty, hypocrisy, and 
ail their kindred ailments cannot exist in a 
community where the people do not want 
them. Let me quote you a few figures to 
show you what I have in mind on our situa- 
tion in this country when you look at it on 
an overall picture, It is alarming to find in a 
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study of the report of J. Edgar Hoover that 
in the year 1951, of all crimes committed, 
as reported by him in his compilation of 
figures from police departments throughout 
the United States, 52.9 percent of robbery 
cases, 60.3 percent of the burglaries, 43,9 per- 
cent of the larcenies, and 68.4 percent of the 
automobile theft crimes were committed by 
persons under the age of 25 years. Appar- 
ently there is something wrong. In other 
words, we are failing to inculcate into the 
minds and hearts of our people a respect for 
law and authority. Let me give it to you in 
another way. During the year 1950. every 5 
minutes around the clock someone in the 
United States was feloniously assaulted or 
killed. Each day of the year 146 persons 
were robbed, 458 cars were stolen, and 11,029 
places were burglarized) Every 30 seconds 
around the clock a larcency was recorded. 
Obviously when you analyze these figures 
in their entirety, it must bring home to you 
again the fact that there is a disrespect and 
disregard for law and authority in this Na- 
tion. For a country which places upon its 
coins the Inscription, “In God we trust,” we 
have evidently failed to inscribe these words 
in our hearts and live them in our daily lives. 

In summarizing, let me make this state- 
ment; the neglect and the indifference of 
our people; the disregard for law and au- 
thority; the hatreds, bigotries, and lack of 
interest in the affairs of government on the 
part of our people; the thought as expressed 
in too many places that there has been a 
complete breakdown of law and authority; 
the statement that our form of government 
is failing; each and all of these things indi- 
vidually, and particularly when you add 
them up for their cumulative effect, bring 
a great source of satisfaction to the vultures 
waiting to add America to the nine countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It can happen here. It will happen here 
unless we engrave on the hearts of our peo- 
ple the inscription we have on our coins, 
“In God We Trust,” in so doing, teach them 
the meaning of the gospel text, “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and unto God the things that are God's.“ 
Not just words, but the meaning should be 
taught, for it tells us specifically that we 
cannot be good Christians and bad citizens. 
If we obey its injunction, each and every 
citizen will fight for the preservation of this 
Nation on the homefront with the same 
ardor and devotion with which our sons have 
fought and are fighting for it on the battle- 
fronts. 

You, personally and individually, are the 
Government. It is your individual job. It 
will be the type and kind of government, 
you, personally and Individually, want it to 
be. The manner in which you, personally 
and individually, meet and face your obli- 
gations of citizenship will take its place in 
history. As generations yet unborn read, 
study, and analyze that history; they will 
either bless or curse the heritage you have 
lelt them, 


A Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Melrose (Mass.) Free Press of 
April 1, 1954: 


April 15. 
A BEGINNING 


There is one extremely significant para- 
graph in the President's budget message to 
Congress. He sald: This budget marks the 
beginning of a movement to shift to State 
and local governments and to private enter- 
prise Federal activities which can be more 
appropriately and more efficiently carried on 
in that way.” 

The philosophy underlying that statement 
is infinitely more important even than the 
praiseworthy cuts in Federal spending the 
budget contemplates, For only by turning 
our backs squarely on the superstate idea, 
and by confining the Federal Government to 
the constitutional functions which only it 
can undertake, can we preserve either our 
liberties or our solvency as a nation, 


Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the very excellent speech of Mr. Harold 
C. Vedeler, of the Department of State, 
on the occasion of the 36th anniversary 
of the declaration of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence: 

This week we have reached another anni- 
versary of the Lithuanian Republic. A 
birthday is always an occasion to take 
stock—for the nation as for the individual. 
So let us who love Lithuania take stock of 
that nation. As we do so, we are distressed 
by the sad fate it is now suffering and has 
in fact experienced ever since the fall of 
1939. But in looking at Lithuania through 
the ages, we are impressed by more than its 
temporary tragic plight of the present. 

The feature that perhaps does most to 
win our admiration is the enduring capacity 
of the nation for survival whatever the tri- 
umphs and tragedies of history. The Lithu- 
anian nation has endured in the past the 
agony of conquest and domination, yet such 
times of trouble have never subdued the 
Lithuanian spirit. Those harsh times have 
served rather to strengthen and temper that 
spirit. They have better prepared it to meet 
whatever fortune held in store, The sever- 
ities of the nation’s trials have served to de- 
velop the very traits which ensure its 
survival, 

To mention an example, Lithuanians are 
known for, and may well be proud of, their 
tenacity. This trait has been molded into 
the national character by the struggles of 
the Lithuantan nation to endure. This 
quality in turn helps to sustain the further 
efforts of the nation to weather the storms 
of history. Lithuanian tenacity. has proved 
the great preservative of the values and tra- 
ditions the nation holds most dear. Na- 
tional tenacity appears even to have shaped 
the language and kept it distinct from other 
European tongues. It is in many ways—as 
students of Linguistics tell us—a collec- 
tion of ancient forms. And when the Lith- 
uanians emerge from the shadow to the 
sunlight, national tenacity assures that they 
keep their heads in good fortune. 

So was it during the two decades of na- 
tional freedom and independence between 
the world wars, The Lithuanian people 
demonstrated then how faithfully they had 
preserved and developed during the previous 
years of repression their potentialities for 
national sel{-realization in freedom, The 
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World took note of the extent to which the 
energies of the nation were quickened to 
Constructive uses at that time as the people 
built a national life of their own. 


We are confident that there can and will 
be such a birth of national freedom and 
Browth again. One way to help toward this 
end is never to let the cause of a free Lithu- 
ania and free sister Baltic Republics lack 
your support and all our support. This 
cause has fortunately received the most im- 
Portant assistance this past year from the 
inquiry of the committee headed by Repre- 
Sentative Kersten on the forced incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic Republics into the Soviet 
Union, the statement of Secretary Dulles on 
these countries before the committee, and 
the Secretary's discussion at the Berlin Con- 
Terence of the fate of the Baltic States under 
the so-called security pacts with the Soviet 
Union. 

In the imperishable strength of this cause 
and in the remarkable capacity of the Lith- 
uanlan nation for survival we take hope for 
the future. To this capacity for national 
Survival we pay tribute tonight in commem- 
Crating the anniversary of the Lithuanian 
Republic, 


Is Another Cheat in Store for the Indians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
Cent appearance of Montana’s Indians 
before the Joint Senate-House Interior 
Affairs Subcommittee on the pending 
termination bill for the Flathead In- 
dians occasioned a good deal of editorial 
Comment in Montana. A typical one is 
that of the Camas Hot Springs Ex- 
Change: 

Is ANOTHER CHEAT IN STORE For THE INDIANS? 


A full-blooded Indian from the Flathead 

ation said Saturday in opposing pend- 

ing legislation to terminate Federal super- 
Vision over the reservation. 

Testifying before a joint Senate-House 
Interior Affairs Subcommittee, Jerome He- 
Wankorn, a council member of the Salish 
and Kootenai Tribe of the Salish Kootenai 
Tribe on the reservation said, “I am no 
tongue twister like you in Congress, I am 
not a professional talker. I have had only 
1 year of education,“ but he left no doubt 
that he was opposed to the legislation. 

“The Indians are now pusbed back against 
& stone wall,” he said. 

Chief Paul Charlo, a great-grandson of the 
chief who signed the 1855 treaty with the 
Federal Government, told the committee 
through an interpreter he did not “trust 
anybody else but our people.” Charlo also 
spoke against the legislation. 

Stephen C. DeMers, a member of the Flat- 
head Tribe, brought out a good point in 
Saying that the tribe should be allowed a 
minimum of 10 years to prepare themselves 
before supervision is remoyed. He also 
added that no coercion on the Indians be 
allowed—that all Federal claims involving 
the Flatheads be settled first, and that a full 
inventory of timber, minerals and such on 
the reservation be made. 

In reply to the words of Senator WATKINS 
(Republican, Utah) saying that he was quite 
amazed to find such reaction—that they are 
trying to arrange it so you couid manage 
Your own affairs and that Congress is dead 
in earnest about giving the Indians more 
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freedom, Walter McDonald, chairman of the 
tribal council reported “I have a lot of 
freedom right now, Senator, I am fighting 
for my freedom now.” 


The editor of the Ronan Pioneer, of 
Ronan, Mont., added this comment; 
Tue EDITOR'S THINKING 


This editor adds that she has been on the 
Flathead Reservation for 44 years and she 
finds that the Indians were not only scalped 
in the opening of the reservation to white 
settlement, as it took away their grazing 
land and pushed them back on 80- and 160- 
acre tracts of land that they did not know 
how to farm, and had little incentive to, as 
they were hunters and catile raisers, but 
from time to time steps have been taken by 
these same whites to squeeze them every time 
there was a chance. 

We had no right to any claim for com- 
pensation from the Kerr Dam. The land and 
the water belonged to the Flathead Indians, 
but we lobbied enough to get in our wedge, 
and with the Indian it was take it or leave 
it. It surprises us that we have not made a 
claim to a share of their timber wealth. It 
may be that no white man has been smart 
enough to dope out a workable plan. 

Several times we have passed through the 
reservation of the Navajos and the Hopi In- 
dians in Arizona and New Mexico, and they 
have been reduced to a miserable existence. 

Now, we don’t know what the white man is 
further planning to take from the Indians, 
unless he has an eye on Indian land that 
might be future wealth in oil, or perhaps he 
wants to rob the tribe of the yearly income 
from the Eerr Dam in this section. 

How can such people go to church and pray 
and come out and look the Indian squarely in 
the face? 

Whatever assets in wealth Is left should 
belong to the Indians and their descendants, 
and to try to take it from him is placing one 
crime upon another, and yet we join a United 
Nations with a promise that we will go to 
arms for any country in which an aggression 
is waged. 

No wonder Chief Charlo said he trusted no 
one but our own people. 

So far as citizenship goes, the Indian may 
become a citizen as any other person not a 
citizen may become, and without giving up 
his inherent rights as a robbed person of 
that which was his. 


Democracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
every year, during the first week in 
March, the State of Texas observes Pub- 
lic School Week. This year a contest 
was held by the J. D. Giddings Lodge, 
No. 280, A. F. and A. M., in Giddings, 
Tex., among the schoolchildren of the 
Giddings public schools for the best essay 
written. 

The winning essay, which was written 
by Miss Juanice Peyton,-of Giddings, 
Tex., is one of the most inspiring essays 
I have ever read on democracy. For 
that reason I would like to read it to 
my colleagues today, and I know all of 
you will agree with me that Miss Peyton 
has captured the true meaning of de- 
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as we know it here in the 
United States of America. 
The essay follows: 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Juanice Peyton) 


What is democracy? How is it put into 
action in our everyday life? What makes 
America tick? 

Let me borrow a motion picture projector 
and a screen for a few minutes and show 
you some scenes from American life. 

It is Sunday morning in a typical Ameril- 
can city and churches whose spires rise high 
in the blue heavens toward Almighty God 
open their doors to all who would come and 
worship. Protestant, Jew, or Catholic, they 
send out a call which is answered by people 
of all types. The president of the local bank 
sits next to the man who earns his daily 
bread by digging ditches; and both are 
equally humble as they pray to a universal 
Creator, This is democracy in action, for 
democracy is faith. 

Two small children are playing together 
when a violent dispute arises over who is to 
operate the electric train. Mama inter- 
venes and Junior is persuaded to take turns. 
And so all is peace and quiet once more as 
the toy chugs merrily onward. This is de- 
mocracy in action, for democracy is sharing. 

The rap of a gavel calls a town meeting to 
order and a young woman rises to state her 
opinion on a question of common concern, 
When she is finished, a young man is given 
the floor and he presents an entirely different 
view on the same question. Yet the two 
young people dre the best of friends even 
after such a heated debate. Why? Because 
this is democracy in action and democracy 
means freedom—freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom from fear and hunger, 
freedom to do as one pleases as long as one 
abides by the rules of human decency. 

It is a bright spring day and a radiant 
couple who have just said, "I do,” stand at 
the threshhold of a new life, locking with 
starry eyes into the future; dreaming of the 
day when they can raise a healthy family 
in a home all their own, furnished just as 
they please. This young dream is another 
facet of democracy In action, for democracy 
promises security. 

A group of men meet to formulate plans 
for a community improvement project. 
They discuss the procedure with enthusiasm 
and readily volunteer for the jobs which 
each does best. This is a sample of democ- 
racy in action, for democracy depends on co- 
operation. 

Common scenes, you say? Unimportant? 
Do you think that democracy is a treasure 
to be put upon a shelf and admired, but 
never used? I think it is not. I think 
democracy is a rare thing that grows more 
precious with use. It becomes more dear 
as each passing day of our heritage of free- 
dom burnishes it to blinding glory. 

Domocracy is, in many ways, a tangible 
substance; and yet, its very core is an in- 
tangible thing that lives in the hearts of 
freemen. It is a spark in men’s hearts that 
makes them proud to fight for and some- 
times die for the country they love so dearly. 
It is pride in this great Nation and its in- 
spiring history—its Valley Forge, its ash- 
ington and Lincoln, its pioneering spirit, its 
Okinawa, and its Iwo Jima. It is a desire 
to become better. It is a way of life—the 
American way! 

In a way democracy gives us the freedom 
to abide by rules. For instance, we know 
it is safe to cross a busy street because we 
abide by traffic laws and we can expect our 
fellow citizens to do the same. We respect 
our neighbors’ possessions and we expect 
them to respect ours, Can you imagine the 
horrible confusion that would result if there 
were no such laws? 

Have you ever stopped to count the things 
you take for granted about democracy? 
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How often do you exercise your freedom to 
express your political views or your right to 
criticize the President without fear of being 
thrown into prison? How often do you use 
your privilege of voting? Stop and think of 
all the things you, as an individual, own— 
all your worldly possessions. Would it be pos- 
sible for you to own them in a totalitarian 
government? 

This precious democracy of ours has grown 
from a tiny seed planted countless ages ago 
to full blossom in this, the greatest country 
on earth. Let us exercise this democracy; 
let us nourish it and tend it with the great- 
est of care, and with God's help, it will give 
forth in even greater abundance, 


Taxes and Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, from 
certain sources, and from some on this 
floor, we hear constant criticism of the 
administration as to economic condi- 
tions. Those critics would like to con- 
vince the American people that the ad- 
ministration had done nothing and will 
do nothing to improve those conditions. 
They have failed; but they refuse to rec- 
ognize their failure even though their 
acceptance of the role of prophets of 
doom and gloom, in fact, makes them 
them contributory factors in creating a 
more difficult task for the administra- 
tion. 


On March 24, Russell J. Boyle pub- 
lished a column in the Michigan Trades- 
man under the title “The Boyleing 
Point” in which he discusses many of 
the facts the critics conveniently omit in 
their efforts to deceive and delude the 
American people. It merits careful read- 
ing and thoughtful consideration by 
everyone interested in the future of this 
country rather than in some petty, parti- 
san political advantage. It follows: 

TAXES AND DEMOCRATS 


Until January of 1953 the Democrats occu- 
pied White House and had a preponderant 
majority in both Houses of Congress for 20 
years. From 1932 until January 1953, the 
American public had nothing but Increased 
taxation at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and Democrats. 

The Democrats take part credit for the ex- 
piration of the excess profits tax which ex- 
pired by limitation January 1954, and to be 
sure such limitation could not have been 
incorporated in the taxation measure with- 
out the approval of the Democrats. Neither 
could the tax limitation have been possible 
of accomplishment if it hadn't been for the 
Republican administration which took office 
in January of 1953. Through the economies 
incorporated by President Elsenhower, his 
Cabinet and Republican Members of Con- 
gress the excess-profits tax was dropped in 
accordance with the limitation provided in 
the statute. 

The Republicans cut the budget of the 
Truman administration and when the stat- 
ute providing for the expiration of the excess 
profits tax arrived the United States ex- 
chequer was in position to stand the loss of 
revenue. 

Por 20 long years the Democrats have taxed 
tho American public to the point where busi- 
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nessmen have been doling little else than 
work for the Federal Government. Small 
industries, small-wage earners, small banks 
have been so penalized during that 20-year 
period that it has been impossible for many 
to build up any appreciable surplus. 

In the last few weeks this writer has been 
amused by the antics of the Democrats in 
Congress trying to get aboard the Republican 
program of reducing taxes and there will be 
many a voter who will say that the Demo- 
crats are entitled to occupy a prominent spot 
in the accomplishment of economies that 
have already been started. 

In fact, the Democrats have shown incon- 
sistency, because for 20 years they have cer- 
tainly socked it to the American taxpayer 
and they never would have changed their 
tactics if it hadn't been for the fact that the 
voters turned them out in the November 
election of 1952. 

The inflationary trend which has been 
rampant in America for 20 years under 
Democratic rule has stopped and the Federal 
Government is no longer spending more 
money than they take in, which was the 
cause of the inflationary trend and high 
prices for everything that the workingman 
must acquire, 

If the Democrats could have had their way 
in the Congress in the last few weeks they 
would have reduced the taxes another $214 
billion or more, but it would have forced the 
Republican administration to further Inflate 
the currency thus causing another infla- 
tionary spiral, 

Nobody wants lower taxes any more than 
this writer, and the many small businesses 
which the Michigan Tradesman serves regu- 
larly. Now that the Republicans have taken 
the reins and are doing such a splendid job 
the inflationary trend has been stopped. 
American business is back in a competitive 
market unhampered by Government inter- 
vention. We are willing to follow the Re- 
publican plan of reducing spending and then 
taxes. It would have been pretty smart 
politics on the part of the Democrats If they 
could have reversed the trend already 
charted by a wise, prudent President and 
his Republican and Democratic supporters. 

President Elsenhower in his television 
speech to the Nation while the reduction of 
taxes was before the House of Representa- 
tives was very gracious in his presentation, 
He never once called attention to a few of 
the facts that we have given to you in this 
article. The only point at which he came 
close to such a reference was when he re- 
reminded the audience that it was an elec- 
tion year. 

As long as the Democrats stayed in power 
there was no relief from taxation. 

There wouldn't have been any relief from 
taxation now if the Republicans hadn’t had 
the courage to reduce expenditures. Now 
that they have recelved the approbation of 
the American people, whether they be Demo- 
crats or Republicans, the Democratic Party 
so-called, tried to horn in on the accomplish- 
ment. They would have gone through with 
their skulduggery if the American people 
didn't have great confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Republican Party under the able lead- 
ership of the greatest general the world has 
known up to now is responsible for the end 
of the Korean war. The wasteful spending 
of that undeclared war has been stopped; 
that isn't au, the loss of our valiant young 
men has been stopped. American families 
are not being called upon to use their young 
men to create a false prosperity. 

The Democrats have tried to broadcast the 
temporary unemployment situation and 
point with scorn to the Republican Party 
for this temporary relexation. The new 
Program of the Eisenhower administration 
will soon take America back to a sound pros- 
perity and adequate employment for every- 
body who really wants to work. 


April 15 
Lithuanian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the excellent speech of Mr. J. Kajeckas, 
counselor of the Lithuanian Legation, 
delivered in Washington last February: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Mr. J. KAJECKAS, COUN- 

SELOR OF THE LITHUANIAN LEGATION, ON 

THE 36TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIA'S IN- 

DEPENDENCE AT HOTEL ANNAPOLIS, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C., ON FEBRUARY 20, 1954 


Again I have the honor and the great 
pleasure to be with you on this solemn occa- 
sion. 

Alas, on this memorable day so dear to 
Lithuanian hearts and dedicated to joy, we 
are still afflicted by sorrow. We feel de- 
pressed because the land of our ancestors 18 
still enslaved, On this Soth anniversary 
since the regaining of the freedom of the 
Lithuanian press, all freedoms, including 
that of the press, are abolished in the Lithu- 
anian homeland. The nation of crosses is 
being crushed by an unscrupulous enemy. 
It is being martyred, oppressed, and humili- 
ated. Her sufferings are on the increase. Her 
wounds grow deeper, her mournings multi- 
ply, the number of deportations of her noble 
sons and daughters to Siberia magnifies. 
And who can guess how many more victims 
will suffer atrocities before the day of free- 
dom dawns? Such in brief is the plight of 
the Lithuanian nation today. 

With ruthless fanaticism, the enemy of 
Lithuania seeks the downfall of the Lithu- 
anian nation under the weight of Bolshevik 
tyranny. It seeks to accustom the Lithu- 
anlans to slavery, to terrorize them Into sub- 
mission, and to force them to abandon in 
desperation their hitherto most sacred aspi- 
rations, 

“May you, Russians, not live to see that,” 
Bishop Baranauskas would say. “May you 
not, Communists, live to see that. It will 
not be as you wish.” Such is also the hope 
of the Lithuanian people today. 

Nevertheless, the situation is not beyond 
hope. There are signs of rejoicing on the 
horizon of Lithuania. I will mention a few 
examples, 

We are happy to note the strongly and 
repeatedly emphasized policy of liberation of 
oppressed nations expressed by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, Lithuania has been 
enslaved for a long period of time in the 
past, but never has any foreign govern- 
ment shown so much understanding and ex- 
pressed itself so strongly in favor of the 
liberation of enslaved nations as is being 
done by the American Government. It is 
nearly 14 years since night has descended on 
Lithuania, but it is also nearly 14 years 
since Soviet violence in regard to Lithu- 
ania has been condemned by the American 
Government. The Honorable John Foster 
Dulles denounced that outrage recently 
the Baltic committee in the Capitol, on No- 
vember 30 of last year. He reiterated those 
denouncements more recently twice in the 
presence of Molotov, the undertaker of Lithu- 
ania’s independence, in Berlin, It has also 
been denounced on the occasion of February 
16, by the Acting Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Walter B. Smith. We owe the 
American Nation and her Government our 
deepest gratitude for her Just and courageous 
stand and her moral support of Lithuania. 

I doubt if any nation enslaved in history 
has ever been the object of the investigation 
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ef a parliamentary committee as is the 
today in this country in regard to the 
lence perpetrated against the Baltic coun- 
tries. The Soviet lies, as well as their dar 
deeds, and their cruel treatment of the Lith- 
uanian nation are being exposed. The ef- 
forts of numerous persons, their precious 
time, and this country’s funds are being 
sacrificed to immortalize and denounce 
throughout the world the wrong inflicted 
on the much-crucified Baltic nations. If we 
rejoice at and appreciate individual public 
statements of American statesmen and of- 
ficitals, and newspaper articles favorable to 
Lithuania, how much more grateful and 
proud we should feel at the unanimous adop- 
tion of a resolution by the United States 
Congress to create a Baltic committee to 
investigate the dark deeds of the Soviet 
regime in the Baltics. 

It is an honor and a great pleasure to have 
with us this occasion a person very closely 
conriected with the creation of that com- 
mittee and with its work, Hon. CHARLES 
J. KERSTEN. He, as the chairman of the 
Baltic committee, is fundamentally ac- 
quainted with the fate of the Lithuanian 
nation in the Communist hell. Such dia- 
bolical deeds as the Praveniskial, Rathial 
Forest, and Cervene tragedies, and the great- 
est crime of all, the crushing of Lithuania's 
freedom, are well known to Mr. KERSTEN 
from firsthand sources. To him the Lithu- 
anian nation owes a special and eternal 
gratitude for his great ald to Lithuania. We 
join in that gratitude with hearts of deepest 
sincerity. We are extremely grateful for the 
creation of that committee and for its under- 
takings. 

Finally, we are grateful to the heads of 
numerous States and cities for their procia- 
mations dedicated to suffering Lithuania 
and for numerous public and weighty state- 
ments by American Senators and Congress- 
men in honor of Lithuania. 

We are also glad to note with satisfaction 
the great honor extended to the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Louis J. Mendelis, a Lithu- 
anian priest who has so greatly served both 
his fatherland and his adopted country, by 
the historical opportunity accorded him to 
Geliver the invocation in the Senate on 
Lithuanian Day. The honor accorded him is 
also a noble gesture by the whole United 
States Senate in regard to the Lithuanian 
nation. It is a great consolation to the en- 
slaved Lithuanians. 

Thus, with such authoritative support, 
with God and right on our side, with history 
testifying as to the fate of tyrants and 
tyranny we can be sure of Lithuania’s future 
freedom. 


Real Price Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 2, 1954: 

Rea Price Curs 

We hope our readers, who watch eagerly 
for every announcement of bargains in our 
big stores, will realize the full significance 
Of the cuts by Congress of excise taxes on 
goods and services to the extent of over $900 
million, This, we think, is one of the big- 
Best. if not the biggest, price slash in his- 
tory. What it means is that it will, in 
effect, add about half a week's pay s year to 
every individual's purchasing power. 
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Retail outlets for the goods involved can 
now adjust prices to attract purchasers who 
have been stymied by high taxes. 

The New Haven Rallroad announced all 
taxable train fares were reduced immedi- 
ately by 5 percent, and, of course, the other 
railroads will do likewise. For Massachusetts 
it is authoritatively estimated it will cus 
$5,900,000 on local telephone calls and $4.,- 
410,000 on jewelry, with similar big savings 
on furs, cosmetics, sporting gocds, and nu- 
merous others, including theater tickets. 
On a percentage basis, the reduction in taxes 
will amount to 10 percent, in most instances, 
on the prices of the goods involved. 

In brief, it all amounts to a gigantic bar- 
gain sale announcement, and it seems a ver- 
tainty that the public; which has been hold- 
ing back in the purchase of many items 
awaiting this word from Washington, will 
take advantage of the new low prices. 


The Case for Wool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., o 
Monday, April 12, 1954. ; 

This points out the problems of our 
woolen and worsted industry with great 
accuracy and integrity. The woolen and 
worsted industry is striving to have a 
greater protection for American manu- 
facturers, in view of the tremendous dif- 
ference in labor costs here and outside 
our own country. 

The editorial follows: 


We're proud of the fact that Boston is one 
of the major wool centers of the world. 
That's an important item in New England 
economy. 

Now, if we want to keep It that way, we're 
going to need a little understanding and heip 
from Washington. 

The American woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers haven't been having an easy time 
of it in these postwar years. In the past 
5 years alone, nearly 150 of thelr mills have 
liquidated or gone out of business, That 
has meant unemployment for some 45.000 
workers. Assuming that some of the mills 
were victims of bad management or obso- 
lescence, there still were others that had to 
shut their doors in spite of- management 
ability and good equipment. 

What forced them out of business, then? 

One big factor was their inability to com- 
pete with foreign imports. 

In 1952, woolen and worsted imports hit 
their highest point in 30 years, with a total 
of some 24 million square yards. In 1953, 
the rate of importation continued to climb at 
a time when the American mills were fight- 
ing depressed market conditions. 

Competition from the mills of England, 
Italy, and Japan was stiff and still is. The 
American manufacturer has to meet a wage 
scale of approximately $1.55 an hour, com- 
pared to 43 cents an hour in England, 35 in 
Italy, and 14 in Japan. 

Now there is talk in Washington of reduc- 
ing the tariff on cloth imported from those 
three countries. 

This would be a devastating blow to the 
American manuafcturer, who even now has to 
ught to stay on his feet. It would be certain 
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to drive stil more mills out of business and 
broaden the plane of unemployment, 

In addition, it would slash our woolen and 
worsted production potential at a time when 
the threat of war might loom at any moment. 
In all other wars, American milis not only 
have produced clothing and biankets for 
our own forces but have turned out great 
quantities for our allies as well. Who would 
take up the slack if another conflict came? 

Viewed from any angle, Washington should 
be wary of legislation that might mean fur- 
ther weakening of our woolen and worsted 
industry. 


Personal Rights and Libertics Under tke 
Soviet Constitution: Fact and Fancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J, KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr, 
Speaker, the Communists always contin- 
ually cry about personal rights and liber- 
ties. In view of this it might be worth- 
while to recount the status of personal 
rights and liberties under the Soviet 
Constitution as they actually exist. A 
recent study by an expert on communism 
has recently come to my attenticn which 
shows how the people in the Soviet 
Union live as compared to their sup- 
posedly guaranteed rights under the So- 
viet Constitution: 

I include herewith the study: 
PERSONAL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES UNDER THE 

Sovier CONSTITUTION: Fact ANo Fancy 


“We benefit greatly from all the rights and 
liberties written into the Constitution of the 
U. S. S. R. They have firmly entered into 
the dally life of the people. As soon as we 
begin to compare the most ordinary factors 
of our Soviet life with the factors of reality 
of the capitalized world, the greatness of 
the rights of Soviet citizens is shown to us 
in its fullness and concreteness." (Radio 
Moscow, December 3, 1953.) 

The above extract, taken from the broad- 
cast, “The Rights of the Soviet People are 
Secured,” is representative of the claims of 
Radio Moscow as it warmed up for the cele- 
bration of Soviet Constitution Day, Decem- 
ber 5. Many rights and liberties have in- 
deed been written into the constitution— 
but how little they actually mean when 
translated into the actual everyday life of 
the Soviet citizen. Here are the facts on 
the rights and liberties enumerated by Radio 
Moscow's broadcast: 

1. The right to work (art. 118 of the con- 
stitution) =: 

Soviet citizens are granted the right to 
work, but not the right to freely change or 
choose their jobs. In fact. Soviet work 
discipline has been tightened over the years 
to the point that at present it ts the most 
tevere in the world. Every Soviet worker has 
been required, ever since 1939, to have a 
workbook in which are entered the complete 
record of his employment since 1939. The 
same decree provides that no worker can be 
hired without presentation of his workbook, 
which is then kept by the management for 
the duration of the workers’ employment. 

On June 26, 1940, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet followed this up with a de- 
cree forbidding a worker to leave his job 
without special permission from the head of 
the enterprise. Such permission has been 
granted only if the employce became inca- 
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pacitated and no other work could be found 
for him in that enterprise, or if the worker 
had been admitted for special training or 
study in an educational institution. The 
same act provided for a 2- to 4-month jail 
sentence for those caught violating this pro- 
vision. Absenteeism was to be punished by 
6 months’ corrective labor, together with a 
cut in pay of up to 25 percent. 

Another decree passed by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet during 1940, provided 
for the conscription of youth for training in 
trade, railway, and factory-training schools. 
This was extended in 1947 to the coal and 
ore-mining industry. 

Control over the workers was made com- 
plete on October 19, 1940, when a decree was 
passed giving the heads of industrial com- 
missarlats (now ministries) the right to 
transfer engineers, technicians, skilled work- 
ers, office help, and their families, to any 
place in the Soviet Union where their sery- 
ices might be required. 

Furthermore, Soviet workers on the job are 
subjected to norms or regulated amounts of 
work that must be performed within a cer- 
tain time. These norms are constantly re- 
vised upwards on the basis of records made 
by Stakhanovites, or shock workers. The 
average worker is placed in the position of 
making constantly greater exertions without 
the hope of ever catching up with the pace- 
setters. 

2. The right to rest (art. 119): 

The trend in the Soviet Union has been 
toward more rather than fewer hours of work. 
A decree passed in 1940 brought an end to 
both the 7-hour and 6-hour day (5 work 
days and 1 day off) in favor of the 8-hour 
day. The daily and monthly salaries re- 
mained the same, but norms were raised 
while piece rates were lowered. The stand- 
ard workweek in the Soviet Union at present 
is 48 hours. 

Only a small percentage of Soviet workers 
ever visit any of the rest homes and sanatoria 
during the year, despite the intensive Soviet 
propaganda about these facilities. Accord- 
ing to Trud of March 20, 1952, about 2,700,000 
workers and employees went either to Soviet 
rest homes or sanatoriums during 1951. 
These constitute but a small fraction of the 
110 million estimated labor force. Twenty 
percent of the passes for sanatoria and 10 
percent of the passes for rest homes are 
issued free to workers, the cost being borne 
by the State Social Insurance Fund, but 
these go chiefly to Stakhanoyites, engineers, 
and officials. Others must pay 30 percent of 
the cost, This is not a negligible fee when 
one considers that the average cost at a rest 
home for 2 wecks is about 600 rubles, of 
which the worker must pay 150 rubles. This 
is in addition to the cost of transportation, 
which the worker must pay. A round-trip 
ticket from Moscow to the Black Sea costs 
about 400 rubles, plus the cost of the food on 
the 2- to 4-day trip, The average Soviet 
industrial worker earns about 700 rubles per 
month. à 
3. Material security in old age (art. 120): 

Males are entitled to receive an old-age 
pension at 60, but only if they have worked 
without a break for 25 years; women are en- 
titlod to a pension at 55 but only if they have 
worked 20 years continuously. ‘The maxi- 
mum they may receive is 240 rubles a month. 

4. The right to an education (art. 121): 

Getting an education in the Soviet Union 
is an expensive proposition. Education was 
free until 1940, but all this was changed by 
an amendment to the constitution. A de- 
cree passed during that year called for the 
payment of tuition for all education above 
the 7-year (incomplete) school level. The 
following charges were to be made for tul- 
tion: Grades 8 through 10—200 rubles for 
Moscow, Leningrad, and the capitals of the 
republics and 150 rubles per year for the 
other towns and cities. For higher institu- 
tions (universities and institutes)—400 ru- 
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bles per year for Moscow, Leningrad, and 
republican capitals and 300 rubles per year 
for all other towns. For drama, music, and 
art schools 500 rubles. To this must be 
added the students’ living expenses. 

Even education in the 7-year school, how- 
ever, is not altogether “free.” Pupils or their 
parents have to pay for textbooks used in 
the school. Thus Pravda of August 9, 1948, 
declared: “Every effort must be made to 
insure that textbooks reach the trading net- 
work and are sold to the pupils on time.” 

5. The full equality of all citizens irrespec- 
tive of nationality or race (art. 123): 

In spite of this guaranty whole groups of 
people were deported and their territorial 
units abolished during World War II because 
the Kremlin feared their disloyalty, The 
entire population of the Chechen-Ingush 
and Crimean Republics were deported in 
1944, In 1941, the Volga-German ASSR was 
abolished and the entire population, number- 
ing 600,000 people, was deported into Soviet 
Central Asia. The Karachai, Balkars, and 
the Kalmyks were similarly deported and 
their autonomous regions abolished. A 
grave-like silence hangs over the subsequent 
fate of these peoples in all Soviet publica- 
tions. 

Minority peoples are discriminated against 
in many other ways. Great Russians monop- 
olize the best positions in industry, party, 
and government. This holds true even in 
the national republics. Thus “Pravda Vo- 
stoka” of September 1, 1950, revealed that in 
the Stalin electro-chemical combine in the 
Uzbek SSR only 6-7 percent of the workers 
were Uzbeks, and these were mostly employed 
in the least desirable positions. Figures 
published by “Kazakhstan Pravda” of Au- 
gust 13, 1948, show that at that time in the 
Kazakh ministries the Kazakhs held only 2 
percent of the administrative posts in local 
industry and public health, 4 percent in 
light industry, 6.7 percent in textiles, 10 per- 
cent in agriculture, and 14 percent in meat 
and dairy ministries. Sometimes natives 
are assigned to the top jobs in their republic 
but this is only windowdressing: the real 
power is in the hands of the Great Russians, 
though nominally they are subordinates. 
The same picture holds true for education. 
In 1938 for example, less than a quarter of 
the students at the university of Kazakh- 
stan were Kazakhs, a trend that persists to 
the present day. 

6. Emancipation of women (art. 122): 

Actually women have been emancipated 
only to do work of the most exhausting and 
back-breaking nature. “Komsomol Pravda” 
of April 9, 1947, lauded Karelo-Finnish girls 
for putting in 10 hours a day in lumbering 
operations undes temperatures of 40° be- 
low zero. As of November 1, 1939, 24.8 
percent of the personnel employed in coal 
mining were women; in lron-ore mining, 
23.6; in fron and steel, 24.0; in woodworking, 
43.9 (V. Orlikova, Problems of Economics, 
Moscow, July 1940). “Pravda” of March 8, 
1951, reported that 41 percent of the indus- 
trial force of the Kazakh S. S. R. were women, 
with 47 percent as the corresponding figure 
for the Tadjik S. S. R. well over half the farm 
laborers in the U. S. S. R. are women. 

7. Freedom of conscience (art. 124): 

The attitude of the Communists has never 
varied since Karl Marx called religion “the 
opiate of the people.” Here, for example, is 
one of the many antireligious statements 
found under the heading God“ in volume 
five of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1950: 

“The liquidation of religious survivals and 
of the chief one among them, the belief in 
God, constitutes one of the problems of 
Communist education of the Soviet people.” 

While article 124 of the constitution al- 
lows freedom of worship it docs not grant 
freedom to propagate religion. Article 122 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (printed 


April 15 
by the Ministry of Justice, Moscow, 1948) 
declares: 

“Instruction of the underaged or minors 
in religious doctrine in state or private edu- 
cational institutions or schools“ * * is 
punishable by corrective labor for a period 
of 1 year.” 

Further, article 353 (paragraph 17 (c)) of 
the Collection of Laws of the RSFSR reads: 

“Religious organizations are forbidden to 
organize special prayer or other gatherings 
for children, youths, or women, or to organ- 
ize meetings, groups, circles, or offices, either 
Bible, literary, handiwork, or labor, for in- 
struction of religion.” 

Paragraph 17 of the same law expressly 
forbids religious instruction in any private 
or state educational institution. 

Even freedom of worship is restricted in- 
asmuch as members of the Communist Party 
or the Komsomol (Young Communist 
League) are expressly forbidden to be a mem- 
ber of any religious group or to believe in 
God. Statements such as the one made by 
the paper Zarya Vostoka of January 27-28, 
1949, are commonplace in the Soviet press: 

“It is not to be tolerated that even the 
smallest manifestation of  religiousness 
should be observed among Communists.” 

8. Freedom of speech and press (art. 125): 

These are only theoretical rights as the 
facilities for their exercise are securely in the 
hands of the Communist Party. Thus 
Pravda of June 22, 1936, declared: 

“Whoever postulates the overthrow of the 
Socialist regime is an enemy of the people. 
He will not obtain a sheet of paper, he will 
not be able to cross the threshold of a print- 
ing office, should he try to fulfill his wretched 
purpose. He will not find a hall, room, or a 
mere corner in which to spread his poison by 
speech.” 

Furthermore, the Soviet law of 1932 con- 
cerning printing, still in force, states that 
printing offices of any kind “may be opened 
only by Government agencies, cooperatives, 
and public organizations.” (RSFSR Laws, 
1932: 288, sec. 1.) 

The rigid censorship exercised by the re- 
gime and party over speech and press fur- 
ther insure that none but official or pro- 
regime sentiments can be expressed. Chief 
among the censorship agencies ts Glavlit, the 
Main Administration for Literary and Pub- 
lication Affairs. It was created for the car- 
rying out of all kinds of political and ideo- 
logical, military, and economic control of 
printed matter, manuscripts, photographs, 
pictures, etc., destined for publication or 
circulation and of radio messages, lectures, 
and exhibitions, (Statute on Glavlit, 
RSFSR Laws, 1931: 273, sec. 1.) The statute 
further provides that works appearing in 
print are subject to a double censorship— 
before and after printing. 

The other chief agency concerned with 
censorship is Glavrepertkom, the Main Ad- 
ministration for Control Over Public Per- 
formances and Repertoire. 
laid down by a decree of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars of February 26, 1934, are 
the exercise of politico-ideological, artistic, 
and military control, both preliminary and 
subsequent, over all types of public perform- 
ance and repertoire (theater, music, variety, 
cinema, recording, artistic radio broadcast- 
ing) on the territory of the RSFSR. 

9. Inviolabllity of person (art. 127): 

A number of legal enactments negate this 
constitutional safeguard. The Corrective 
Labor Code of the RSFSR, for example, states 
in article 8: “Persons are directed to cor- 
rective labor who have been sentenced there- 
to by * * the decree of an administrative 
organ“ —that is to say, without a court trial. 

Moreover, on July 11, 1934, the Central 
Executive Committee passed a decree (pub- 
lished in the Collection of Laws of the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R., No. 36, of July 
19, 1934, art. 8) which states: 


Its functions, as 


1954 


“Under the People’s Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs a special council is to be organ- 
ized which, on the basis of regulations laid 
down for it, is to be invested with the power 
of applying as an administrative measure, 
expulsion, exile, imprisonment in corrective 
labor camps for a period of up to 5 years and 
ee beyond the confines of the U. S. 

„R.“ 


aie Universal, direct, free suffrage (art. 
4): 

The nomination of candidates is secured 
to public organizations and societies of the 
Working people: Communist Party organ- 
izations, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
Organizations, and cultural societies. (Art. 
141 of the Soviét Constitution.) The Com- 
munist Party is described as the leading core 
of all these organizations. (Arts. 15, 20, and 
125.) The usual procedure at one of these 
nomination meetings, according to refugees, 
is for a candidate to be introduced, where- 
upon the assembly automatically approves 
the choice. Any counterarguments would 
be considered counterrevolutionary, While 
not all candidates are party members those 
Who are not must have proved their devo- 
tion to the Soviet State. Only persons who 
are worthy of the cause of Lenin-Stalin are 
worthy to be candidates. (Vakhmistrov, A., 
Mass Agitational Work in the Electoral Pre- 
cinct, Moscow, 1945.) 

Only one slate of candidates is offered the 
electors—the Communist and nonparty bloc 
of candidates. A gigantic preelection cam- 
paign with campaigning only for the official 
Candidates precedes the election. The voter 
has no choice except to vote for the official 
slate of candidates that ts offered, unless he 
resorts to the futile and dangerous action 
of either spoiling his ballot or voting 
against the official candidates. It is scarcely 
surprising that under these circumstances 
the vote is always overwhelmingly in favor 
of the official slate. The following shows 
how little Soviet elections are worth; in 1938 
the Volga Germans were said to have voted 
by nearly 100 percent in favor of the re- 
gime. Yet in 1941 these same Volga Ger- 
mans were exposed as traitors. . 

These are but some of the ways the con- 
stitutional safeguards in the most demo- 
cratic constitution in the world are reduced 
to what they really are: empty phrases. The 
same may be said of other constitutional 
rights not mentioned in the December 3 
Tadio Moccow broadcast. They have only 
one value—to serve as propaganda to the 
Outside world. 


The Tariff on Handmade Glass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention to a letter just received from 
the Mid-Atlantic Glass Co., of Ellenboro, 
W. Va., in which the company lodges a 
Protest against the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and against Japanese competition. The 
letter follows: 
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Mm-ATLANTIC Grass Co., 
Ellenboro, W. Va., April 12, 1954. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Battery: The Mid-Atlantic Glass 
Co., of Ellenboro, W. Va., just 5 miles west 
of Pennsboro, W..Va., would like for you 
to do all in your power to have the tariff 
raised on handmade glass. Foreign-made 
ware is hurting us very much. We are work- 
ing part-time about 3 days a week. 

Our New York representative, William J. 
Rosen, 1133 Broadway contacted the glass- 
buyer for Woolworth Co, He showed him 
our stemware plain blanks, our price was 
$2.73 a dozen. The buyer showed him stem- 
ware from Japan with fancy cutting on 
them laid down in this country for $1.85, 
Our chances are very poor against this price. 
I only hope you can do some good in your 
position. I know you know the glass indus- 
try and I am telling the truth. 

Very truly yours, 
MiD-ATLANTIC GLASS Co., 
Liorp Games, President. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
z DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate ot the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the Concrésstonat RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Rrecorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orricx Appress: House Office Bullding, 

Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 

Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 

The Hay-Adams 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss- 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross; Ind... 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 
Albert, Carl, Ox == = 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. ree 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 7 
Allen, Leo E., III. University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn... 1502 Common- 
wealth Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andresen, August H., Minn_ 
Andrews, George W., 8 Cathedral 


ve. 

Angell, Homer D., Oreg_.-. 2121 Virginia Ave. 

Arends, Leslie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo 5309 2d St. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Ayres, William H., OHM. 

Balley, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden. Graham A., N. C 80 Devonshire 

lace. 

Barrett, William A., Pa 

Bates, William H., Mass 

Battle, Laurie C., Ada. 2430 32d St. SE. 

Beamer, John V., Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. T. The Berkshire 

Belcher, Page, Okla — 

Bender, George H., Ohio_._'The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla... 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mien 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mick 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Ter- 

Berry, E. T., S. Dax . 2720 Terrace 


Road SE. 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio 
Bishop, C. W. (Runt), I. 1833 41st Pl. SE. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 
Boggs, Hale, La 
Boland, Edward P., Nass 
Bolling, Richard, 170. 
Bolton, Frances P., Ohio....2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton. Oliver P., Ohio... 
Bonin, Edward J., Fa 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. CO. The Dorchester 
Bosch, Albert H., N. 7 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio_......3051 Idaho Ave. 
Bowler, et B.. 3 . 
Boykin, Frank W. -The Washington 
Bramblett, Ernest K., Calif. 
Bray, William G., Ind 
Brooks, Jack B., Ter 
Brooks, Overton, La — 4413 46th St. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio... Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va 
Buchanan, Vera, Pa 
Buckley, Charles A.. N. T 
Budge, Hamer H., Idanxo 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dax 
Burleson, Omar, Ter...... 2737 Devonshire 


Busbey. Fred E., III. — 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa 

Byrd, Robert C., W. va 

Byrne, James A. oh 

Byrnes, John W. WIS. 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 

Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 


ton House 
Corelle Courtney W.. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. J 
Cannon, Clarence, Mo. 418 N. J. Ave. SE. 
Carlyle, F. Ertel, N. O. The Washington 
Carnahan, A. S. J., Mx 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., IAI. 1713 House Office 


Building 
Chudof, Earl, Pa ` 
ii Marguerite Stitt, “The Shoreham 


Clardy, Kit. Mien 

Clevenzer, Cliff, onto The Jefferson 

Cole, W. Sterling, N. T 1610 44th St. 

Cole, William C., Mo 

Colmer, William M., Miss... 

Condon, Robert L., Calif... 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O. The Dorchester 

Coon, Sam, Oreg- 

Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa 

Cotton, Norris, N. H 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. 7 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, O/tio......5218 Edgemoor 
Lane, Bethesda, 
Md. 

. Shepard J., 


Cunningham, Paul, Towa- 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass 3122 Oct. 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo . 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 


Davis, Clifford, Tenn 74611 baie ces 
worth Pl. 
Davis, Glenn R., Wis_-----1914 Ridge Pl. SE. 


Davis, James Cc. — 

Dawson, William A., Utan 3 
Dawson, William È; 111. 

Deane, Charles B., N. CO 

Delaney, James J., N. Y 
Dempsey, John J., N. Mer. - 2500 Q St. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. T 
Devereux, James P. S., Md 

DEwart. Wesley A., Mont 


Dingell, John D., Lion 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 442 N. J. Ave. SE 

Dollinger, Isidore, V. F 

Dolliver, James I., ob. 3752 Jocelyn St. 

Dondero, George A., Mie. The Continental 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. 7 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. CO 

Dowdy, John, Ten 

Doyle, Clyde, . 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Durham, Carl T., N. C. — The Lee House 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa. 3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 


Edmondson, Ed, Oxla | 

Elliott, Carl, Ala 

Ellsworth, Harris, 769. 2135 Tunlaw Rd. 

Engle, Clair, Calif__.-.....3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn. 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md 

Feighan, Michael A., On to- 

Fenton, Ivor D., Pa 3725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mer. 200 C St. SE. 
Fine, Sidney A., N. 7 

Pino, Paul A., N. 7 

Fisher, O. C., Ter The Skyland 
Fogarty, John E., R. syne Chesapeake 


FPorand, Aime J., R. 7. 4108 Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 

Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mick - 1521 Mount Eagle 
Place, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Forrester, E. L. Ga 

Fountain, L. H., N. C3251 Q St. 

Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn 4606 Western Ave. 

Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 


N. J. 
Friedel, Samuel N., Md 
Fulton, James G., Fa 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. T 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va 

Ga „E. C. Ark. 6877 31st Place 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa 


3601 Rodman St. 
Golden, James S. KJ 
Goodwin, Angier L., Mass -The Congres- 
sional 


Gordon, Thomas S., 1. 


Graham, Louis E., Pa. The Dodge 
Granahan, William T., Fa 

Grant, George M., Ala. 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 

Gregory, Noble J., KX 2401 Calvert St. 
Gross. H. R. 10 . 

Gubeer, Charles S., Calif__. 

Gwinn, Ralph W., N. 9 


Hagen, Harlan, Cali 
Hagen, Harold C., Minn. 4012 Southern 
Ave. SE. 

Hale, Robert, Maine 272 N St. 
Haley, James A., Fla 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind... 4926 Upton St. 
Hand, T. Millet, N. 74 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind 

Hardy, Porter, Jr., va 


Harris, Oren, Aræk . 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, Burr P., Va. 4519 So. 34th St., 
Arlington, Va. 


Harrison, Robert D., Nebr 

Harrison, William H., Wyo- 2718 Devonshire 
Place 

Hart, Edward J., N. J 

Harvey, Ralph, Ind 110 Maryland 


Ave. NE. 
Hays, Brooks, Arx. — 314 2d St. SE. 
Hays, Wayne L., ORio. The Woodner 
Hébert, F. Edward, La. 104 Cockrell St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Heller, Louis B., N. 7 
Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 
Heselton, John W., Mass 
Hess, William E., Ohio... 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Cali/_. 
Hill, William S., Coo. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo. 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif. 
Hinshaw, Carl, Cali. 
Hoeven, Charles B., Towa-- 2108 3 


Hoffman, Clare E., Mich- Methodist t Biag. 
Hoffman, Richard W., III. 

Holifield, Chet, Calif. 

Holmes, Hal, Was 

Holt, Joseph F., Cali 

Holtzman, Lester, N. 7 

Hope, Clifford R., Kans_...3541 Brandywine 

St. 


Horan, Walt, Was; + 
Hosmer, Craig, Cali 5 
Howell, Charles R., N. 7. 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Hunter, Allan Oakley, Calif. 
Hyde, DeWitt S., Md 


Ikard, Frank, Ter 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif.. 

James, Benjamin F., Pa 200 C St. SE. 
Jarman, John, Ok 

Javits, Jacob K., N. ¥----.. 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio.. The Mayflower 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa - The Washing- 


ton House 
Johnson, keroy, Calif. 6830 North Caro- 

lina Ave. SE. 
Johnson, Lester, Wis The Coronet 


Jones, Paul C., Mo. 3613 Greenway 
Place, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Jr., Ala 

Jones, Woodrow W., V. C 

Judd. Walter H., Minn 3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M., o 
Kean, Robert W., N. J. 2435 Kalorama 


Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. Y. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa Sheraton Park 
Keating, Kenneth B. N. Y. 1656 34th St. 
Kee, Elizabeth, W. va 

Kelley, Augustine B., Pa... 

Kelly, Edna F., N. Y. 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. — The Mayflower 
Kersten, Charles J., Wis 

Kilburn, Clarence E., WN . The Gen. Scott 
Kilday, Paul J., Ter. 3507 Albemarle St. 
King, Cecil R., Cali 

King, Karl C., Pd 

Kirwan, Michael J.. Ohio- 

Klein, Ans 5 55 1 

Kluczynski, Jo! — 

Knox, Victor A., Mien 

Krueger, Otto, N. Dak The Coronet 


Laird, Melvin R., Wis. 

Landrum, Phil M., G. 

Lane, Thomas J., Mass 

Lanham, Henderson L., Ga. 
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Address by Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, Before Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the annual meet- 
ing of the New Hampshire Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, at Concord, 
N. H., on Saturday, April 17, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New HAMPSHIRE MINUTEMEN’S RESPONSE TO 
THE LEXINGTON ALARM 


Tt gives me very real pleasure to be here 
today and join my fellow members of the 
Sons of the American Revolution on the 65th 
annual meeting of our New Hampshire 
Society. 

I am delighted that I have this opportunity 
to recall with you, briefly and informally, the 
Contributions which New Hampshire patriots 
Made to this Nation some 179 years ago. I 
think that we are well-advised to stop and 
Consider these valiant men and women, in 
the terms of world crisis with which we are 
faced today. It may well be that there are 
lessons to be learned and precepts which can 
be applied with profit to the great issues 
Which now confront us. 

As long as there are Americans, that long 
Will the deeds of these men be remembered. 
Speaking personally, I am constantly re- 
Minded of them, and if you will visit me in 
Washington, you will soon see why. As you 
Walk into my offices in the Senate Appropria- 
tio Committee, your eyes will immediately 
be attracted to two larges frescoes, on oppo- 
Site walls, painted by a noted artist. One 
ot these paintings is the Battle of Bunker 
Hil. The other—you can guess—is the Bat- 
tle of Lexington. One day an English major, 
visting the Capitol, admired the pictures, 
aud asked what they were. When told, he 

t a hasty retreat, covering his confusion 
With a couple of resounding h-a-r-u-m-p-h-s. 
Even in his memory, the battles had lasting 
Significance. 

And when I take my place in the Presiding 
Officer's chair, as President pro tempore of 
the Senate, my mind often goes back to that 
day 165 years ago when another President 
Pro tem—the first President pro tem—took 
his seat. He was John Langdon, of New 

Pshire. He was not only President pro 
tem of the Senate, from which position he 
administered the oath of office to both 
Washington and Adams, he had also been a 
delegate to the Continental Congress, a 
Signer of the Constitution, a commander at 

Uurgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Governor 
of our State, and, with John Sullivan, leader 
Of the troops which actually precipitated the 
first armed conflict of the Revolution. Yes, 
Such men as he, and such battles as Lexing- 
ton will never die in the minds and hearts 
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of all those who believe in the principle of 
equality and freedom for all men. 

Today we are celebrating the anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington. Néw Hampshire 
has reason for its interest in this anniversary, 
us you all know well. The shot heard round 
the world in 1775 perhaps had more sig- 
nificance than any overt act of hostility 
before or since. I like to think of the en- 
gagement at Lexington as representing the 
many deeds of individual and collective hero- 
ism which preceded that date. I suppose 
that an engagement which lasted but a few 
hours would be considered a minor skirmish 
in terms of modern warfare, In the Ameri- 
can Revolution that skirmish crystallized the 
seething discontent against misrule and for- 
mally commenced the 7 years of war for 
independence. 

The Battle of Lexington, then, earned for 
itself a foremost niche in our history. And 
why was this so? What was the climate of 
the times that led relatively disorganized 
rebels to challenge the well-armed and well- 
trained troops of General Gage to open com- 
bat? It perhaps can best be stated that they 
found a just cause which sparked them into 
great heroism and eventually led to the 
founding of a free nation. 

These men were no mercenaries, hired in 
foreign lands, transported across thousands 
of miles of water to fight in a strang land 
for a cause they had neither knowledge of 
nor belief in. These men left their homes, 
their farms, their shops, their wives and chil- 
dren, determined to gain for themselves and 
their families those rights, privileges, and 
freedoms which they considered inalienable 
in freemen, and which we preserve today, 
engraved in the Bill of Rights of the Con- 
stitution. 

When these men formed their lines there 
in Lexington they were subjects of the 
Crown, without proper representation to 
combat the capricious whims of a ruler who 
in a few short years had, among other things, 
imposed the odlous Stamp Act and the Town- 
shend Acts upon them, blockaded their har- 
bors, thwarted their westward development, 
imposed on them the notorious Quartering 
Act, dissolved their legislative bodies, and 
obstructed justice by abolishing the free 
system of English laws. 

When the British left Lexington to march 
on Concord, all New England was aflame and 
these same stalwarts were imbued with a 
sense of freedom that conceived a new 
Nation. 

You all know well the immediate causes 
which led to the fight at Lexington: 

How the British General Gage had been 
informed by his sples that ammunition and 
other military stores had been collected by 
the provincial committees at Worcester and 
Concord. 

How on Tuesday, the 18th of April, he sent 
spies to infiltrate Cambridge and to inter- 
cept all communications. 

How, on the night of the 18th, he sent 
Colonel Smith by boat with over 800 grena- 
diers and light infantry—the flower of the 
army at Boston—to East Cambridge and 
thence through the marshes that are now a 
stately city down the road through West 
Cambridge to Concord to destroy the stores 
of ammunition. 

And you all know well the countermeas- 
ures which the eyer-alert colonists had 
taken. 

How Gage’s attempt had been expected 
for several weeks and how signals had been 


arranged to announce any troop movements. 

How Warren sent a timely message to Sam 
Adams and Hancock, so that the Committee 
on Safety was able to remove the stores and 
hide the cannons. 

How, at about 2 a. m., a peal from the 
meetinghouse bell brought together the 
young and the old, firelocks in hand, powder 
horn and bullet pouch slung at their sides, 
ready to punctuate with lead the resolute 
words of thelr town debates. 

Yes, and how the minute men spread the 
alarm through the night so that with the 
dawn, as the British approached Lexington 
Green they saw—I quote: “A body of country 
people drawn up in military order, with arms 
and accouterments.” 

The men of New Hampshire were there in 
that body of country people, in fact as well 
as in spirit. On the alarm lists for this 
battle and the subsequent engagements were 
the great New Hampshire generals, Stark, 
Reed, Cilly, and Dearborn. Benjamin Pierce, 
father of the President, was there. Gordon 
Hutchins and Abiel Chandler were there. 
Benjamin Thompson had come from Con- 
cord, Four Greggs came from Londonderry. 
John Morison and the three Mitchell boys 
came from Peterborough; Thompson Max- 
well came from Amherst; and Nathan Hale 
from Rindge. Hollis was represented, as were 
Temple, Jaffrey, Kenne, Derryfield, Gilman- 
ton, Nottingham, Windham, and Walpole. 

You, proud descendants of the men who 
fought, could name many others. 

And you know the outcome of the battle 
itself, and that at Concord, and of the crim- 
son trail the redcoats left as they hastened 
to Boston. The ferries over the Merrimack 
were crowded with men from New Hamp- 
shire, “We go,” they said, “to the assistance 
of our brethren.” Men from Nottingham set 
out for Cambridge at 1 o'clock on the 20th. 
Bands from Deerfield and Epsom joined them 
at 2. At dusk they reach the Haverhill 
Ferry, a distance of 27 miles. They had 
raced, not marched. By sunrise on the 21st 
they paraded on Cambridge Common, hav- 
ing covered 55 miles in less than 20 hours. 
By the 23d there were over 2,000 men from 
New Hampshire there, who would not return 
until the work was done. 

These events, historically, were the start of 
the Revolution, 

But actually, the revolt had begun long 
before this, in New Hampshire and elsewhere. 
In the spring of 1774 the Sons of Liberty in 
Portsmouth had confiscated the stamps and 
the official orders given George Meserve to 
act as agent to enforce the notorious Stamp 
Act. And on June 25, 6 months after the 
Boston Tea Party, Portsmouth had conduct- 
ed a little tea party of its own with the 
result that the tea consigned to New Hamp- 
shire was reshipped to Halifax. 

And again in December of 1774, the citi- 
zens of Portsmouth struck one of the first 
blows for liberty at Fort William and Mary, 
now known as Fort Constitution. They 
knew that the fort contained quantities of 
gunpowder and small arms and was shortly 
to be reinforced. On December 13, Paul Re- 
vere rode to Portsmouth to inform the com- 
mittee on safety that the British had placed 
an embargo on the shipment of gunpowder 
and military stores to America. The next 
day, the Sons of Liberty, about 400 strong, 
marched on the fort. They were command- 
ed by John Sullivan, later a major general 
in the Continental Army, and Capt. John 
Langdon, Surrounding the fort, they de- 
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manded that the defenders surrender, which 
they did. One hundred barrels of gunpow- 
der were carried away and hidden under the 
meetinghouse pulpit in Durham. Later, Sam 
Langdon, John’s cousin, carried the powder 
by oxcart to Cambridge in time to be issued 
to the soldiers on the eve of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

These and subsequent actions make their 
descendants proud of their forebears and 
proud they are men of New Hampshire. I 
wish that I could recount again more than a 
few of their many actions, for which we are 
so deeply obligated. 

New Hampshire was the first colony to 
suggest a Declaration of Independence. 

New Hampshire was the first colony to 
permanently rid herself of a Governor ap- 
pointed by the Crown. 

New Hampshire was the first colony to 
establish independent self-government on a 
constitutional basis. 

New Hampshire was the first colony to 
commit an overt hostile act against the mili- 
tary power of Great Britain, It antedated 
the Declaration of Independence by more 
than a year and a half. 

New Hampshire supplied more than half 
of all the American troops engaged in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 

New Hampshire supplied more than two- 
thirds of all the troops under Stark at the 
Battle of Bennington, which culminated in 
the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga and 
was the decisive battle of the war. 

New Hampshire regiments were at Bunker 
Hill, Trenton, Saratoga, Valley Force, and 
Yorktown. The Ist New Hampshire Regi- 
ment served for 8 years and 8 months, prob- 
ably the longest service record of any Revo- 
lutionary regiment. 

And New Hampshire, despite the great 
anxiety and doubt of the times, had the 
great honor of being the ninth State to 
ratify the Federal Constitution, and in so 
doing, gave life to the Federal Government 
and made perpetual the liberty won in battle. 

Truly it has been said that New Hamp- 
shire was the first ready to give her sons 
to the cause of liberty. 

Today the words flintlock“ and “powder 
horn” have a quaint and venerable ring to 
them. They have been replaced by such ter- 
rying phrases as “fissionable material,” and 
“thermonuclear reaction.” The Paul Re- 
veres of today are known as “reconnaissance 
night fighters” and “radar screens.” The 
electrifying march of the New Hampshiremen 
to Cambridge Common—covering those 55 
miles in 20 hours—was a notable achieve- 
ment, But our modern aircraft, riding the 
jet stream, have just spanned the continent 
in 4 hours. The news of the passage of the 
Stamp Act took a month to reach America. 
Today the pulsating attacks by savage Red 
hordes in Indochina, halfway round the 
world, are felt in Washington within the 
hour. At Lexington the British left 8 dead 
militiamen and 10 wounded; today a single 
bomb has the power to annihilate millions 
of men, women, and children without a trace, 
Distances have been telescoped; communica- 
tions are instantaneous; the power of 
instruments of war have increased many 
millionfold. 

And today once again, the battlelines are 
being drawn in a crisis far greater than that 
which we have come here to commemorate, 
We, as a country, have in times past encoun- 
tered problems which have shaken our people 
to their roots, rent the Nation, and brought 
& well of tears from the hearts of strong 
men. But never before has this country been 
brought face to face with the problem of its 
actual survival as it faces us today. 

Our foes no longer speak our language— 
either in tongue or mind. They are as dead- 
ly as they are guileful, as inscrutible as they 
are unscrupulous, and as strong as the devil 
himself in their godlessness. Already they 
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have swallowed up over 850 million people 
in their mad surge to and have strung 
the barbed wire of totalitarianism around 
one-third of the earth's surface. Even as 
we gather here today they threaten to engulf 
southeastern Asia and enslave millions more, 

One of the greatest attributes of our Lex- 
ington ancestors was their indomitable cour- 
age. We can all emulate that spirit. We are 
not afraid of Communists nor communism. 
But as minutemen of this modern era we 
must guard our stores of military supplies 
around the world, scan the skies from our 
belfry towers, and with all our friends in the 
free world, keep our rifles fit and our powder 
dry. 

We must make these preparations quickly 
and calmly, yet not be pushed to panic and 
ill-considered expenditures of materiel, man- 
power and funds. We must be prepared to 
maintain this arsenal of democracy over a 
long peried, perhaps 10, 20, or 50 years. And 
we must gear our military strength to the 
capacities of our economy if we are to keep 
America spiritually, militarily and economl- 
cally strong. For communism thrives in 
countrics which are weak in any one of these 
ways, and wins bloodless victories in lands 
torn with internal dissension and poverty. 

After World War II our country fell on 
grievous times. In 1945 this Nation had the 
strongest Air Force, the strongest Navy, the 
best Army, and exclusive control of the 
atomic bomb. We had allies and friends in 
nearly every part of the world. We had 
mountains of supplies. We threw these ad- 
vantages away in 5 short years so that when 
the Red barbarians struck in Korea we were 
woefully unprepared for the emergency. And 
we did not even have enough ammunition 
for our boys to put in their guns to fight for 
their lives. 


During those years our foreign policy was 


one of vacillation and letting the dust settle. 
It was a piecemeal policy of waiting 
for events to happen and allowing the Rus- 
sians to call the shots. We watched the ris- 
ing flood with apprehension but we did not 
man the ramparts and make secure the 
hatches. We stood waiting to put our fingers 
in the dike, though the waters crested over 
the very bulkheads of our security. 

This is no longer true. Since Korea we 
have expended huge sums for our own de- 
fense and that of our allies and it has borne 
fruit. We have the strongest Navy in the 
world. We have an Air Force second to none, 
and growing stronger daily. We have a capa- 
ble Army, small in size when compared with 
that of Russia, but well-equipped with the 
weapons of modern warfare. And we have 
another weapon which when carried over 
enemy territory in a single plane will un- 
leash a cargo of destruction exceeding all 
the TNT dropped on Germany in World 
War II. 

In providing for our national defense we 
have also committed ourselves to the defense 
of 694 million people of 39 nations on 6 con- 
tinents, across 3 oceans, embracing a land 
mass Of over 21 million square miles. And, 
in addition, not included in the above totals, 
we have mutual assistance agreements and 
other commitments with 25 other nations. 
We have rededicated ourselves to the pursuit 
of liberty, not only for ourselves, but for all 
nations who wish to remain free. 

A month ago I was in Europe and I was 
struck by a subtle change in their attitudes 
from a few years ago. They were no longer 
afraid. They knew—with certain knowl- 
edge—that they were growing strong, that if 
Russia should attack there would be no sud- 
den push to the sea in a matter of hours or 
days. The free world, despite differences of 
opinion, has been revitalized. 

During the Revolution a few men could 
finance the cost of a single battle or a cam- 
paign. John Langdon was the financial 
backer of the troops which defeated the 
British at Bennington, when privates were 
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paid $6.66 a month. Today, since the start 
of World War U we have given over $105 
billion in various kinds of foreign aid. For 
just 1 year—1954—our total expenditure for 
national defense, foreign aid and atomic 
energy was over $50 billion, It is two-thirds 
of our total budget. We hope that our de- 
fense expenditures will be a little less for 
1955. This the Eisenhower administration 
has made possible by the application of sound 
business practices to the military machine. 
Increased efficiency and modern methods 
have effected cost reductions which will be 
reflected in taxpayer assessments. Yet the 
cost is still prodigious. 

The problems which beset the Continental 
Congress—of providing sufficient funds for 
our miu machine, of balancing the 
budget, and of lightening the tax load—are 
as real today as ever before. And they are 
magnified by the conviction that upon the 
right decisions rest the fate of our whole 
civilization. 

The present administration inherited a 
house which was badly in need of repair, Its 
former occupants had lived luxuriously on 
the premise that regardless of cost or need, 
nothing was too good for them. It was 
staffed by the largest number of public 
servants in our peacetime history, And it 
was mortgaged down to the very last shingle, 
with a public debt approaching 6275 bil- 
Hon. 

The present administration has worked 
long and hard to put this house of ours in 
order. The first thing that it did was to cut 
$14 billion from President Truman's budget 
request for 1954. Despite this, we were still 
unable to balance that budget, because the 
cuts we could and did make were in new 
money—appropriations by the Congress— 
and not in expenditures, which are a combi- 
nation of the new money appropriated by 
the present Congress and old money ap- 
propriated by previous Congresses. Only 
when expenditures, not appropriations, are 
no greater than revenues is the budget in 
balance. These uncontrolled expenditures 
were so great because the present administra- 
tion had inherited an 681 billion carryover 
of funds previously appropriated but which 
were to be spent in 1954 and later years. 
However, if present conditions continue for 
the next year or two, we shall definitely 
balance the budget. 

Probably few of the colonists at Lexington 
were fully aware of how portentous was their 
action. But they were aware of their just 
grievances, of their rights as human beings, 
and of the need for united action if they 
were to live as freeborn men. Their brave 
resolution in the face of great odds should 
remain as a beacon to guide us today. 

For America is at the crossroads of destiny. 
The decisions we make now may well de- 
termine the course of civilization for cen- 
turies to come, Our first responsibility is 
to ourselves, but in the interests of our own 
safety we cannot disregard the welfare of 
our allies. 

At the same time we, and our friends 
abroad, must fully realize that our resources 
are limited, that mutual defense is a two- 
way street, and that no free nation can hope 
to long survive if it is not willing to fight 
to save itself. 

It is axiomatic that America must provide 
the leadership in this world struggle. With- 
out us the free world fails. For this reason 
we must remain strong militarily, spiritu- 
ally, and economically- We must provide a2 
solid unity of purpose in all matters involv- 
ing our national security. We must provide 
ourselves with blueprints of action for any 
crisis. We must maintain a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems of our allies 
abroad, but we must be firm in our resolve 
to allow no minor issues and considerations 
to swerve us from our established goals, 

We wish to live in peace, but we will not 
bargain away our liberties in the search for 
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a temporary appeasement which leads to 
eventual squalor and enslavement. I hope 
that our enemies know this. I hope they 
know that the spirit of Lexington still burns 
brightly here in New Hampshire, as it does 


all over our great country. They do know. 


we are willing at anytime to sit down at 

the conference tables and work out a just 

Peace for the world. I hope they know, too, 

as our muskets are ready and our powder 
dry. 


Annual Dinner of the Amen Corner and 
Addresses by Hon. John S. Cooper, of 
Kentucky, and Hon. Edward Martin, of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on 
April 10, in Pittsburgh, Pa., the celebra- 
ted Amen Corner held its annual dinner. 
The dinner was in honor of the Honor- 
able Charles J. Margiotti, the retiring 
President. Four United States Senators 
spoke: the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bourke], the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. DUFF], 
and myself. 

Iam very sorry that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burke] and my colleague IMr. 
Durr] spoke from notes; and, therefore, 
we are not able to insert in the RECORD 
their full speeches. I ask unanimous 
consent that the account of this meeting, 
as given in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of Monday, April 12, and the addresses 
delivered by the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper] and myself be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 
12, 1954] 

Leaders in politics, business, and civic 
affairs mingled ut the 28th annual dinner 
ot the Amen Corner Saturday night in a 
lively gathering somewhat sombered by 
warnings of four United States Senators that 
the A- bomb. H-bomb, and C-bomb era poses 
an undeniable danger to the United States. 

The Senators were James H. Durr and 
Epwarp Martrx, Pennsylvania Republicans, 
JouN SHERMAN Cooper, Kentucky Republi- 
Can, and THOMAS A. Burke, Ohio Democrat, 
Who was appointed to fill the seat of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, 

CONSTRUCTIVE WARNINGS 

The four speeches all were constructive 
Warnings. 

Senator Martın said that America’s first 
Une of defense In the bomb era is its moral 
and spiritual strength. He called on every 
Church, synagogue, and temple to join in a 
determined battle against communism. 

Senator Durr told the approximately 900 
diners at the William Penn Hotel that the 
Choice between peace and the end of the 
ioe is completely in the hands of Soviet 

a. 


“The hydrogen bomb is a weapon with 
Which mankind can destroy itself,” he said, 
and added that the cobalt bomb, for which 
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science already has the basic formula, is 
vastly more destructive. 

A cobalt bomb, if exploded on a barge 
100 miles off the California coast, he assert- 
ed, would cast death and destruction from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


COOPER PRAISES IKE 


Senator Cooper praised the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration'’s military policy as strong and 
designed to do everything possible to main- 
tain peace. He said, “The administration 
has done well, extremely well.” 

Senator BURKE differed from his Kentucky 
colleague when he made a strong criticism 
of American foreign policy, declaring that 
the United States is spending billions abroad 
and still doesn't have a friend in the world. 

He called for united action in Indochina, 
as proposed by Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles last week, and added: 

We learn to our horror that our friends 
won't join us. Are we going it alone? Are 
we going to pick up the entire check?” 


BIPARTISAN ASPECT 


The traditionally Republican gathering 
took on even more of a bipartisan aspect as 
Dr. William D. McClelland, Allegheny County 
coroner, and candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for governor, and Lt. Gov. Lloyd 
H. Wood, Republican candidate for governor, 
sat side by side. 

The dinner was in honor of former Attor- 
ney General Charles J. Margiotti, the club's 
retiring president. 

Mr. ‘Margictti was presented with a self- 
winding clock by United States District At- 
torney John W. MclIivaine in behalf of the 
Corner. 


SHALL We Catt Ir THE New Loox? 


(Speech of Senator Jonn SHERMAN Cooper, 
Republican, of Kentucky, before the Amen 
Corner, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10, 1954) 
The headlines we have been reading dur- 

Ing the last few weeks make it most appro- 

priate to center my talk tonight on the sub- 

ject of national security. More specifically, 

I would like to speak on the program of the 

administration, as I see it, for national se- 

curity. Major news items from the four 
corners of the world are bringing home once 
more to the American people the nature of 
the persistent and unchanging danger that 
we face. In Europe, the Soviet Union is 
increasing its efforts to destroy the North 

Atlantic Treaty Organization and prevent 

the establishment of a European Defense 

Community, including the Federal Republic 

of Germany. In the Near East tensions are 

increasing. In southeast Asia, the struggle 
in Indochina has reached a new pitch of in- 
tensity. And—overshadowing all these 
events—come headlines from the Pacific 
telling of unprecedented H~bomb explosions. 

Out in the vastness of the Pacific, man 
left the atom age and stepped into the 
hydrogen age. He has now learned to re- 
lease destructive energy not measured in 

thousands of tons of dynamite, but In mil- 

lions of tons. A small island disappeared 

from the surface of the earth, as a mushroom 
cloud ascended 25 miles into the sky and 
spread 50 miles In all directions. Last week, 

Admiral Strauss, the Chairman of the Atomic 

Energy Commission, made it clear in his 

public statement that the new bomb could 

destroy any city in the world. It has been 
calculated that such a bomb could com- 
pletely annihilate life within a radius of 
more than 3 miles, cause heavy damage in 
sections 7 miles from the center of the ex- 
plosion, and produce lighter, but still seri- 
ous, destruction at even greater distances. 

These events present us with grave issues, 
but we must not believe that they are in- 
soluble. 

The series of tests In the Pacific have 
aroused new fears and questions, for we 
know that Soviet Russia too possesses the 
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hydrogen bomb. There is a demand for as- 
surance that the administration is building 
adequate military strength to meet the 
threat of this destructive force in Soviet 
hands. 

The administration has full knowledge of 
all these facts. It is for this reason that it 
has reviewed our military policy, and our 
foreign policy as well, and has adjusted both 
to the realities of the world situation. Its 
task is not easy or one soon ended. The 
President has stated that we face a long 
struggle over an indefinite period and our 
plans and programs have been honestly ad- 
justed to this inescapable truth. 

The path toward security is sown with pit- 
falls, because we encounter again and again 
circumstances, such as those we witness in 
Indochina or in the Middle East, over which 
we can exercise only partial control. But 
despite this fact, the administration has done 
well, extremely well. Our country is re- 
building its Armed Forces. It is supporting 
our friends in strengthening their defenses 
for the mutual protection of all. It is using 
its diplomatic and moral leadership to 
awaken andainite the anti-Communist world 
against the mortal danger which it faces. 
The successful prosecution of this task is 
the major challenge that confronts America, 

It is natural that questions should be raised 
about changes in policy, and that the opposi- 
tion should criticize the administration. 
Our Democratic friends, with their preoccu- 
pation for titles, call the administration's 
policy the New Look. In passing, I note that 
at times they forget and say there is nothing 
new in the New Look. 

There are those, wedded to the past, who 
take the position that any change from old 
plans will lead to disaster. There are others 
who measure military strength in dollars 
alone. They seem to think that the efforts 
of the Defense Department toward better 
management, economy, and even greater fire- 
power are of small account and are suspect, 
unless accompanied by larger appropriations. 

One of the harsh criticisms heard on the 
floor of the Senate is that the Military Estab- 
lishment is being drastically cut, and our 
safety endangered, to keep the campaign 
promise of a balanced budget. Sincere dif- 
ferences of opinion on the adequacy of these 
programs are inevitable. But this particular 
attack is political and wholly unjustified. In 
effect, it suggests that the President and his 
advisers are willfully endangering the coun- 
try. I think it ought to be emphasized to 
the country that the military program of 
the admiinstration represents the considered 
and unanimous judgment of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—our professional military advisers: 
Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Ridgway, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Admiral Carney, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and General Twining, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. It repre- 
sents the judgment of the National Security 
Council, which is charged with welding to- 
gether into a coherent policy the military, 
economic, and political factors which affect 
our security. The program represents the 
judgment of the President, who carries the 
major responsibility for the safety of our 
country. These men have weighed the al- 
ternatives. They have reached the conclu- 
sion that the program they recommend is 
best sulted for the safety of the country. 
They have planned a military establishment 
that can be expanded as circumstances re- 
quire and one that can be sustained over an 
indefinite period. While the Congress ought 
not to accept, and will not accept without 
searching review their conclusions, we can 
assume as a first proposition that the col- 
lective Judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the National Security Council, and the Pres- 
ident is based on sounder foundations than 
the judgment of critics who do not carry 
their responsibilities. It is in my opinion 


a sound program. 
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The dollar argument constantly advanced 
is the argument that appropriations and 
manpower strength are the chief tests of 
military power. In making this argument 
the critics bemoan the fact that 1954 mili- 
tary expenditures were reduced by $7 billion 
from the estimate of the previous adminis- 
tration, and that a further reduction of 84 
billion in expenditures is recommended for 
1955. The critics do not mention that the 
Department of Defense had $96 billion avall- 
able for expenditures during the current 
fiscal year and, if the President's budget is 
approved, will have $83 billion available for 
the next fiscal year, when expenditures are 
estimated at $37 billlon—the largest peace- 
time military spending in the Nation's his- 


The dollar argument ignores any improve- 
ment in combat strength gained by shifting 
military personnel from supporting to com- 
bat units. It never includes the fact that 
improved management in the Department of 
Defense has saved millions of dollars which 
are being applied to the procurement of more 
effective and more modern weapons and 
equipment. It ignores the improvement in 
firepower made possible by these new weap- 
ons and their revolutionary effect on tactics 
and strategy. It ignores the increasing con- 
tribution in military strength made by our 


allies. 

I think it would be well to look at the 
Military Establishment in terms of facts 
rather than in terms of dollars. What are 
the facts? 

We will have on June 30, 1955, an Army of 
17 divisions and 18 regimental combat teams, 
and 122 antiaircraft battalions. This force 
represents a reduction of 3 divisions from the 
high peak reached during the Korean con- 
fict. Then there is the matter of the dis- 
position of these forces. During the Korean 
war, the Army's ready combat strength was 
tied up in either the Far East or 2 
The new program proposes a centrally placed 
strategic reserve ready for emergencies. This 
reserve, and the withdrawal of troops from 
Korea is also cirticized. The critics do not 
take into account the development of local 
forces. It should be noted also that Great 
Britain, our strongest ally, Is following an 
identical course. 

Our Navy and Marine Corps will undergo 
no major changes under the administration's 

The Marine Corps will continue at 
a strength or 3 divisions supported by 3 Ma- 
rine Air Wings. The Navy will have on June 
30, 1955, 404 major warships in commission, 
only 4 less than projected by the previous 
administration. Our Navy is and will remain 
second to none in the world. It will con- 
tinue to maintain the command of the seas, 
so vital to our national security. 

The most persistent and the severest crit- 
icism of our Democratic friends has been di- 
rected against the administration Air Force 
policy. It is charged that the administra- 
tion has declared a policy of massive retalia- 
tion by the Air Force, but at the same time 
is nullifying the policy by limiting the de- 
velopment of the Alr Force upon which its 
success depends, The critics speak always 
as if this administration has destroyed the 
program of the previous administration to 
provide 143 wings by June 30, 1955. There 
is nothing in the record to support the as- 
sumption that we would have had 143 fight- 
ing wings at the date scheduled. Year after 
year, the established goals had not been met. 
When the new administration took over, the 
Air Force had 106 wings on its books, but 
only 93 of these were equipped with aircraft. 
One of the major accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower administration has been its suc- 
cess in bringing order into Air Force plan- 
ning and production. As a result we will 
have by July of this year 115 wings; 110 of 
them are to be combat ready at this date, 
and the remainder shortly thereafter. The 
Air Force goal has been set at 137 wings to 
be reached in June 1957. This is 6 less than 
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planned by the previous administration, but 
the number of combat wings remains the 
same—126. These combat wings will include 
the most modern equipment, Iam informed 
by the Air Force that today 80 percent of 
our combat aircraft is jet-equipped and that 
by the end of the next fiscal year the figure 
will reach 94 percent. This administration 
has placed increased emphasis on our air 
power and is developing the strongest and 
most modern air force in our existence. 

These are the forces which the administra- 
tion is developing and intends to maintain 
near the present level over an indefinite pe- 
riod, modifying their size and composition 
as circumstances may dictate. It is certain 
that they will not be allowed to disintegrate, 
as they were in the period between the end 
of World War U and the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

It is argued by some that the program is 
not broad enough in scope and in its relation 
to the strength of Soviet Russia. It is un- 
doubtedly true that this country could dou- 
ble the number of its divisions, fleets, and 
air wings. To accomplish this, however, it 
would be necessary to regiment our economy 
and our manpower, and all we would ‘attain 
for a time would be the disorder we are 
attempting to correct. We would not have 
absolute security. Our continental security 
ha been lost through the conquest of space 
by the long-distance bomber supplemented 
by the development of nuclear weapons, 
Under these circumstances, maximum rela- 
tive security is the only available goal. 

I would like to say here that the admin- 
istration has introduced order into another 
field, one on which a long-range defense 
program must always depend. This ls in the 
fiscal affairs of the Nation. I do not need to 
elaborate on facts well-known—that the 
administration has reversed the fiscal poli- 
cies of the past 20 years—that it has reduced 
wasteful expenditures, and is returning to 
the people a part of their earnings through 
tax reductions. We can have no doubt that 
these policies will strengthen the economy 
and the productive power of the country, and 
thus our national security. 

While I have argued that the military pro- 
gram of the administration is sound and 
that it Is making better progress than at any 
previous date, this does not mean that there 
are not many things that remain to be done. 


Por example—our Reserve System, and our. 


actions in the field of civil defense are woe- 
Tully Inadequate. There remains the enact- 
ment of measures to provide proper induce- 
ments for young men to enter and remain 
in the armed services. Modern weapons and 
equipment demand greater ability and in- 
telligence in personnel and lorger service 
periods for training than ever before. These 
programs cannot be attained by the Execu- 
tive alone. They must be supported by the 
Congress and the people. I do not belleve 
that our defense will be adequate until these 
things are done. 

Finally, our security requires more than 
Just a sound military establishment. We 
must have sufficient military strength to im- 
press the potential enemy with our ability to 
stop his aggression—sufficient strength to re- 
taliate effectively, if we are bound to do 80, 
wherever and whenever he launches his ag- 
gression. Such forces, however, are only the 
outward evidence of our determination to 
preserve our security and peace. The key to 
our security is the determination itself. Ex- 
perience has shown that the only thing re- 
spected by the Communists is force, but all 
the force in the world will be of little use 
if the impression is created that we are 
unwilling to employ this force. 

It is dificult to understand the criticism 
against the diplomatic and political décision 
of the administration to use our full force to 
deter aggression at places and with means of 
our own choosing. This is the crticism of 
the so-called New Look of the administra- 
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tion in the field of foreign policy. It is a 
criticism which confuses the people by say- 
ing that the administration has discarded 
or minimized the importance of other instru- 
ments of foreign policy, and now relies on 
the threat of massive retaliation. Of course, 
this is not what Mr. Dulles said in his speech 
in New York. In that speech and on many 
occasions since, he has emphasized the im- 
portance of local defense, and of collective 
security—policies which have been followed 
since the end of World War II. Further, he 
has proved his belief in these concepts, by his 
insistence upon the completion of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, and aid to Ind 

china. + 

The new factor which the President and Mr. 
Dulles have added is to make it clear that 
this nation will not be limited in the use of 
all the weapons and means that are avall- 
able to it for its protection. Unlike the pre- 
ceding administration, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has given notice of those areas 
which are essential to the interests of the 
United States. The recent issue of the Lon- 
don Economist, which is not always compli- 
mentary to American policy, put the change 
into these words: “Compared with the un- 
certainty about the American attitude which 
led up to the Korean war, Peking and Mos- 
cow have now been fully warned. Com- 
pared with the American indifferences to the 
aid of the southeast Asian mainland area, 
which existed only 5 years ago, the wheel has 
turned full circle and this has now been de- 
clared to be an area of direct interest to the 
, United States.” 

Again, the administration has taken the 
initiative. It is not allowing Soviet Russia 
to dictate our methods of defense. There is 
certainly no sense in advising Russia in ad- 
vance that we will not use a particular 
weapon in a particular place or that we will 
not use it at all. It is the declaration of 
freedom of choice on the part of the admin- 
istration which has given us a new initiative 
in our relations with Soviet Russia. 

When the administration let the Chincse 
Communists know that they might not long 
enjoy the protection of Manchuria if the 
Korean war continued, that knowledge un- 
doubtedly had its effect in bringing about 
an armistice. When the administration 
withdrew the 7th Fleet from the Formosan 
Straits it did not mean necessarily that the 
Nationalists would invade the mainland; 
but, again, the possibility had to be taken 
into account by Communist China. The 
deep interest expressed by the administra- 
tion in the development of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the future of 
Indochina notified Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese Communists of the -possible grave 
consequences of further aggression. It 18 
true that the situation in Indochina is seri- 
ous and that our declaration and the resolu- 
tion of our allles may be tested. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that the administration has 
taken the only possible course of safety for 
our long-range security and that of the non- 
Communist world. I have confidence that, 
if aggression comes, this administration will 
be able to organize the forces of freedom in 
a common effort to halt aggression. 

And, again, despite the suggestions made 
in some countries that we stop the series of 
hydrogen bomb experiments, it is obvious 
that we cannot stop them unless a way is 
found to make the Russians stop their ex- 

' periments also. There can be no question 
that it is the hope of this country that the 
H-bomb will never be used; The only cer- 
tain assurance of such a development would 
be for Soviet Russia to agree with the rest 
of the world on a system of effective control, 
The other extreme, and one most dangerous, 
is to suggest that, because of the great de- 
structiveness of the H-bomb we will say in 
advance that we will not use it. If this view 
should be accepted by our country and our 
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allies it would mean eventual surrender to 

enemy. There is no one in this country 
who, believing in freedom, will accept any 
idea of surrendering freedom to a prison 
State. Until a system of international con- 
trol of atomic energy has been attained, our 
only course is to see to it that equal or 
Freater power remains in our hands and that, 
While we develop this power to prevent war, 
We will make it plain that, if necessary, we 


&re prepared to use it for our security and 


to maintain freedom. These are the things 
Which, it seems to me, the policy of massive 
retaliation actually means. 

In closing, I make it clear again that the 
Whole purpose of the defense program of our 
country is to maintain our security and to 
advance toward the goal of peace with free- 
dom. Belleving in freedom, we must belleve 
that oppression and conformity will at last 
Teap their Inevitable consequences within 
the totalitarian system—that we will finally 
Bee at least an adjustment to the demands of 
the other peoples of the world for peace and 
the maintenance of their freedom. It is the 

for peace and freedom which, all of us 
know, the President is raising throughout 
the world by his leadership and determina- 
tion. In this effort, he deserves the support, 
regardless of party, of all citizens 


Remarks or SENATOR MARTIN INTRODUCING 
SENATOR THOMAS A. BUREE, OF OHIO, AT THE 
AMEN CORNER DINNER, PITTSBURGH, Pa,, 
Apri 10, 1954 


It is an extreme pleasure to Introduce as 
Our next speaker a distinguished statesman 
M hails from our neighboring State to the 

est. 

He comes from the great State of Ohio, so 
long represented in the United States Senate 

that great American, Robert A. Taft. 

Upon the death of Bob Taft, he was ap- 
Pointed by his close political and personal 
friend, Governor Lausche, to fill the vacancy. 

T can tell you that citizens of both political 
Parties in Ohio approved the appointment 
from the standpoint of ability and integrity. 

Our guest is in the class of Senators some- 
times referred to as freshmen. But he is no 
freshman in public life, politics, or Govern- 
Ment. With a splendid background of legal 
attainment he has served the State of Ohio 
and his native city of Cleveland in many 
Positions of high responsibility. His public 
service has extended over a quarter of a 
dentury. He was mayor of Cleveland for 9 
Years, a longer period than any other man 
Who has held that office. 

In 1953 he received the great honor of 

ing elected President of the National Con- 
Terence of Mayors. 

My fellow Americans, it is a great privilege 

Present my distinguished colleague, the 
Rator from Ohio, THomas A. Burke. 


Our Spmrrva, Hors von PEACE 


(Remarks of United States Senator EDWARD 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at the annual 
dinner of the Amen Corner, Pittsburgh, 
Pà., Saturday evening, April 10, 1954) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
muy fellow Americans, I come before you this 
evening with deep appreciation of the great 

_ 20nor I feel in being invited once more to 
address this important meeting. 

The Amen Corner represents the highest 
Standards of American citizenship—unques- 
tioned loyalty to our Republic and patriotic 

votion to the ideals that made us the great- 
€st nation in all history, 

Tonight I want to talk briefly about the 

pe that is in the heart and mind of every 
©ne of us—the hope that we and our chil- 

n may live at peace with each other and 

e world. 

t I want to discuss the steps we can take— 

he manner in which we should live—in order 

strengthen the hope that we shall not 
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be plunged into conflict that can end only in 
the destruction of all civilization. 

During our own lifetime revolutionary 
changes have taken place. The swift pace 
of modern scientific developments has 
touched upon every aspect of human activ- 
ity. 

The old concepts of time and space have 
been swept away. Military strategy no 
longer places reliance on the movement of 
large masses of troops. - 

The battlefield has been brought into the 
cities—into the very homes built and main- 
tained by work, love, and sacrifice. 

Every civilian—every man, woman, and 
child—is the target of war—exposed to 
death-dealing attack from the skies, with 
Weapons of terrifying force and destructive 
power. r 

In 4 years of World War II a total of 
40,000 planes dropped 2,700,000 tons of ex- 
plosives on enemy objectives. Now we 
know that a single bomb—just 1 hydrogen 
bomb—has more explosive force than all 
the bombs used against our enemy in 4 years 
of World War II. 

Only a few days ago the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Lewis L. 
Strauss, stated that a hydrogen bomb can 
be made large enough to destroy any city in 
the world. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission made another statement that should 
be of the gravest concern to every American 
and to all the free world. He said, and I 
quote: 

“We now fully know that we possess no 
monopoly of capability in this awesome 
field.” 

My fellow Americans, In a world divided 
against itself—with contending forces en- 
gaged in an international hydrogen bomb 
race—there can be no victory—only death 
and destruction, 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
in order to emphasize my firm belief that the 
time has come for clear thinking and a clear 
understanding of the eternal and unchang- 
ing truths that govern the destiny of men 
and nations. 

The little people of the world—the so- 
called common men of this and every other 
Christian land, do not want war. They want 
peace. They pray that the world may be 
ruled by the ideals of peace and goodwill 
ordained by the Prince of Peace 2,000 years 
ago. 

Armies, navies, statesmen, educators, dip- 
lomats—all have falled. But hope remains— 
the hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast—the hope Inspired by abiding faith 
in the omnipotent power and goodness of 
God. 


During my long career as a soldier and as 
a public official I have always advocated 
strong military preparation. I have favored 
univyersal military training in order to build 
an efficient reserve, ready to meet any emer- 
gency. 

In many public statements I have argued 
that our national defense should be based 
on the most powerful Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in the world. 

I still believe in the value of great material 
forces to defeat the enemy—but I realize 
more and more the greater importance of a 
powerful spiritual force as a potent influence 
for peace, 

There have been other times of crisis in the 
history of our Republic. 

In the dark and discouraging days of the 
Revolution our liberty and independence 
hung by a slender thread, but hope lived in 
the heart of George Washington as he knelt 
in humble prayer in the snow at Valley 

We were in a time of crisis when brother 
fought against brother in the War Between 
the States, but Abraham Lincoln never 
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wavered in the faith expressed in his fitst in- 
augural address from which I quote: 

“Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and 
a firm reliange on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still com- 
petent to adjust, in the best way, all our 
present difficulties.”* 

We have suffered the tragedies of two 
World Wars to defend our God-given free- 
dom. 

We fought to uphold the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the individual and to protect free 
nations against enslavement by an aggressor 
who knows no god. 

We gained great military victories, but we 
learned that military power alone cannot 
defeat communism. 

It seems to me that the great lesson we 
have learned is that our hope to overcome 
the forces of communism lies in spiritual 
strength—the strength that comes from faith 
in God. 

Our first line of defense must always be 
a strong moral and spiritual America, living 
in righteousness, obedient to the laws of 
God and man. 

We must reinvigorate the religious life of 
America. We must make the church strong— 
and I mean every church, temple, and syna- 
gogue of every faith and every creed. All 
religions that worship at the altar of God 
make up the spiritual power of our country. 

Let us make the motto “In God we trust” 
a bright beacon to guide our dally lives. 

With religion in the hearts of our people, 
with better and more sincere church attend- 
ance, we can face the future confident and 
unafraid. 

If we live according to the teachings of 
the Holy Bible, we can strengthen our spiri- 
tual defense against communism among our 
own people. H 

If we are devout in our religious bellefs our 
example will spread to our allies and even 
the Iron Curtain will be unable to resist the 
powerful influence of our spiritual hope for 


peace. 

In closing I should like to read a brief 
statement in which President Calvin Coo- 
lidge enumerated our country’s needs. 

He said and I quote: 

“We do not need more material develop- 
ment; we need more spiritual development. 

“We do not need more intellectual power; 
we need more moral power. 

“We do not need more knowledge; we need 
more character. 

“We do not need more government; we 
need more culture, 

“We do not need more law; we need more 
religion.” 

In every crisis our great leaders have 
placed their faith in God and have prayed 
for Divine help and guidance, 

If we are firm in the faith of our fathers 
the higher power that rules the world will 
not forsake us now. 

We will have an army of such spiritual 
strength that none can defeat us. 


Chinese-American Newspaper Backs 
Complete Freedom for Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 i 
Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, among 
the many comments I have received 


from all parts of the country on my 
statement on this floor April 5 urging 
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complete independence for the peoples 
of Indochina and bringing the Indochina 
war before the United Nations, one of 
the most significant is a letter from the 
director of a leading Chinese-American 
newspaper published in San Francisco, 
the Chinese World. The letterhead 

styles this newspaper as “the most pow- 
erful weapon in the West engaged in a 
relentless fight against Communist 
China,” and indicates that it is the only 
daily newspaper published in America in 
both Chinese and English. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Jun-Ke Choy be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE CHINESE WORLD, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 6, 1954. 
The Honorable GUY GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: We strongly support your 
policy of starting a program of political war- 
fare, as distinct from military measures, in 
Indochina, as reported by an AP dispatch 
on April 5 from the Capitol. Indochina 
should not only be completely independent 
and free but we think it should have a 
democratic constitutional government with 
the rule of law. 

We should export our democratic and legal 
ideas abroad which are of equal importance 
with the bombs, tanks, planes, and cannons 
supplied to our allies, otherwise the com- 
mon people in those countries will think 
that we only support either colonial powers 
or their dictatorial rulers. 

Justice William O. Douglas recently advo- 
cated the spreading of our political gospel 
in backward countries in a speech delivered 
in Colgate University and in another talk 
before the Alumni Association of the Co- 
lumbia Law School. He knows Asia, for he 
had taken the trouble of visiting the coun- 
tries there and talked with their people. 

Prominent leaders of both major parties 
should back up your program so that the 
public will become conscious of its impor- 


: Yours respectfully, - 
JuUN-KE CROY, 
Director, 


So Little for Great Forests 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
appearing in the April 1 issue of the 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It is a 
great editorial on a most vital subject 
to America’s interest, and it is entitled 
to very careful consideration. It deals 
with the budget allotment for the Forest 
Service and the sharp reductions that 
have been advocated for the coming 
fiscal years. > 

On another occasion I have protested 
what I consider to be unwise economy 
with respect to our Forest Service, and I 
have also made my views clear to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

So LITTLE ror GREAT FORESTS 


There is hardiy a citizen who does not 
appreciate the great forests of the Nation 
and State. But appreciation, dependence 
upon, and affection for forests has never yet 
been translated into enough money to prop- 
erly protect and develop forests. That is 
just as true in 1954 as it has been in any of 
the recent years. 

First, take a look at Federal expenditures 
for forests. Minnesota is both familiar and 
concerned with two great Federal forests, 
the Superior and the Chippewa, within the 
confines of the State. 

For various purposes, such as the manage- 
ment of existing timber stands, fighting for- 
est fires, controlling pests and rust, and for 
road maintenance, the 1954 Forest Service 
apportionment by the Federal Government 
Was 645.545.000. These operations did not, 
basically, increase the yield of the Federal 
forests. They were for management and 
particularly to make possible the sale and 
harvest of timber on the forests. Uncle 
Sam makes real money on these essential 
expenditures. In 1953 the Federal forests 
returns, primarily in the form of timber sales, 
were more than $76,463,000. In other words, 
for an important part of the Federal ex- 
penditures for forestry, the Government gets 
back from the sale of timber resources much 
more than it spends. 

In addition to the expenditures, which the 
Federal Government makes to permit harvest 
and income, there are appropriations made 
for general improvement and rehabilitation 
of the Federal forest areas. These expendi- 
tures are for replanting, experimentation, re- 
search, and all of the other activities which 
tend to make 2 trees grow where once only 
1 flourished. This may be called the real 
conservation expenditure, money dedicated 
to the future production and welfare of the 
forest. The appropriations for these pur- 
poses in 1954 are set at $26,337,000. 

There are two ways of looking at this pic- 
ture. One is to add the two classifications 
of expenditures. The total would be more 
than $63 million. With sales and returns 
of $76 million in 1953 it is obvious that the 
Federal forests more than pay their way. If 
the income is balanced against the expendi- 
tures which makes income possible and the 
real forest-conservation expenditure of $26 
million stands by itself it means that the 
real advancements of Federal forests costs 
each citizen of the United States a little over 
15 cents a year. 

A somewhat similar analysis might be made 
of State forestry expenditures and, particu- 
larly, those in Minnesota, Again there would 
be large expenditures primarily to sell and 
make available the timber that the State has 
for sale. It is somewhat difficult to separate 
those expenditures which enable the State 
to add to its trust funds and those which 
make a longtime contribution to sustained 
forest growth. Minnesota plants some trees, 
far to few. It experiments a little in the 
field of forest growth and protection from 
disease. But as in the case of the Federal 
forests, those expenditures for real conserva- 
tion constitute but a small part of the total 
expenditures for forestry or the income of 
the State forests. On a person-by-person 
basis the State expenditures are probably no 
greater than the 15 cents which hardfisted 
Uncle Sam expends to make forests ever- 
lasting. 

Again, the conclusion can be expressed 
that the overall income from timber sales 
of both the State and Federal forests now 
exceeds the total expenditures to make and 
harvest the sales and to do some things 
which will perpetuate or increase the tim- 
ber stands. On the basis of the real conser- 
vation expenditures, those without refer- 
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ence to current forest income, the American 
people are spending no more than 30 or 40 
cents per person for the preservation and 
extension of their forest resources. There is 
nothing inspiring about this condition, In 
fact, it is pitiful. 

For a long, long time the people of the 
United States have had forestry as a cause. 
It is a cause that is close to the heart of all 
people. It is a cause which rallies interest 
and conversation. But it is a cause which 
has not yet reached the pocketbook of the 
Nation. Even if the American people tripled 
their expenditures for the most construc- 
tive forest purposes, these contributions 
would still be but a dollar for each man, 
woman and that child to whom forests will 
have such practical and sentimental returns. 
That dollar a person would still be but @ 
fractional cost of the present annual con- 
tributions to a French war in Indochina and 
sọ little compared to the Nation's contribu- 
tions to other nations. 

Forestry has gone just far enough in Amer- 
ica to show how great and useful its ac- 
complishments may be. > 


Whose Job Is It To Prevent Water 
Pollution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
entitled “Whose Job Is It To Prevent 
Water Pollution?” Edward D. Hurley, 
Jr., of Central High School, Manchester, 
N. H., submitted this prize-winning es- 
Say in the senior high division of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation’s nationwide 
contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuose Jon Is It To PREVENT WATER 
POLLUTION? 
(By Edward D. Hurley, Jr, Central High 
School, Manchester, N. H.) 

In determining the responsibility for pre- 
venting pollution, it is first necessary to 
define the term pollution“ and examine its 
causes and results, and how it may be pre- 
vented. To us, pollution is the introduction 
of disharmonious elements into water from 
man-made sources, 

Water pollution is caused primarily bY 
either sewage or industrial wastes, both 
which have the effect upon water of lower- 
ing its normal oxygen content, This hurt 
the plant life in the water upon which fish 
Ute depends and in some cases kills the fish 
outright. This sequence lowers the ability 
of the water to purify itself of its contam- 
ination, thus resulting in further pollution 
a vicious circle, 

The effects of pollution are many and 
varied, It prevents the use of water for 
drinking and other types of human con- 
sumption, in some cases its use by industry. 
impairs ita recreational use for swimming. 
boating, and fishing, and in general has an 
important influence upon the economic and 
social life of the community, 

The obvious way to avold pollution is to 
stop putting waste products into the water. 
Unfortunately, this is practically impossible 
because people must live and factories oper” 
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ate, atl of which produces waste which has 
to be disposed somewhere. 

It is necessary, therefore, to find ways of 
treating waste materials to render them 
harmless before their discharge into our wa- 
ters. Controlling water pollution in this 
Way is a complicated and expensive matter. 
Water pollution from industrial sources 
generally results from the discharge of acids 
and alkalis. When these are present in 
Waste, it is difficult to get rid of them without 
expenslve purifying methods for which in- 
dustries are reluctant to pay. Sometimes 
tanks and settling ponds can be built where 
Waste can accumulate and its water content 
Allowed to evaporate. However, this is sat- 
isfactory only in a small operation. 

The other general type of pollution results 
from the discharge of sewage and garbage 
by individuals and municipalities. The in- 
Gividual can control his pollution by install- 
ing drainage systems designed to filter his 
Waste through the earth before it ts actu- 
ally discharged. This means that individ- 
uals living close to water must build dry 
Wells so as to arrange for this purification- 
by-nature. 

Municipalities can eliminate pollution by 
building settling tanks or ponds and sys- 
tems where sewage is treated until the 
liquid is free of harmful bacteria and the 
Temaining sludge can be carted away to be 
dumped where it will do no harm (or per- 
haps do good as a fertilizer). Sometimes 
communities introduce chlorine into their 
sewage before discharging it. This does kill 
off the harmful bacteria but it also has the 
effect of polluting the water with chlorine 


Polson which eventually causes the death ot 


the plant and fish life anyway. : 

A complete community sewage treatment 
System is quite expensive: for example, a 
city the size of Manchester, N. H., which 
today discharges its sewage directly into the 
Merrimack River would require an expendi- 
ture of several million dollars to build such 
a plant. Unfortunately, most cities lack the 
Money for this purpose, particularly in that 
the city itself would not benefit directly from 
the expenditure—rather the communities 
downstream. 

We have gone to considerable lengths here 
to indicate the scope of the pollution prob- 
lem so as to show there is no easy solution. 
However, fixing the responsibility for pre- 
Venting pollution is not so difficult. 

It would seem that the prime responsi- 
bility rests with the source of the pollution, 
whether it be a homeowner, Industry, or mu- 
Nicipality. The English common law upon 
which our legal structure is erected very 
Clearly fixes responsibility for a harmful act 
upon the agent causing it. However, the 
Problem here (and it is the crux of the whole 
Pollution control matter) is that pollution 
Control legislation calls for not just negative 
Testrictions but rather positive (and costly) 
steps to be taken by the pollutor for the 
benefit not of himself but of others. ` 

There is plenty of precedent for placing 
upon the pollutor the responsibility for pre- 
venting pollution. Rigid bullding codes ex- 
ist today which insist that those building 
install plumbing, furnaces, and electric wir- 
ing in certain specified ways for the sake 
Of the health and safety of the community. 
It does not seem unreasonable therefore to 
Insist that the pollutor be required to con- 
trol his wastes according to specifications 
Grawn up for the welfare of all. Some way 
Should, of course, be found to help those 
incurring heavy costs in undertaking pollu- 
tion control in existing setups. The re- 
quired measures could well be spread over a 
Period of years so that undue hardships 
Would not be worked and some sort of tax 
relief might be given. 

But the responsibility for preventing pol- 
lution should not rest completely with the 
Pollutor, There should be some sort of 
Overall body which can make surveys, decide 
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where pollution control is needed, and ar- 
rive at ways in which control can be reason- 
ably achieved. This agency could decide 
how best to use our rivers and lakes and 
make recommendations to the legislature as 
a basis for laws designed to control pollu- 
tion. This overall agency should be on a 
State basis, because different municipalities 
are inyolved, and should be responsible for 
policing the pollution control laws. Also re- 
quired is a Federal pollution control board 
to settle problems involving adjacent States, 

In conclusion, it would seem that the 
prime responsibility for preventing pollution 
rests with the agent who has caused It, but 
that secondary responsibility for arriving at 
reasonable pollution control methods and 
their enforcement should He with some sort 
of State (and Federal) body equipped to 
deal with this problem. 


Antirecession Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to a bill which I have just introduced, 
H. R. 8837, which I have called the Anti- 
recession Act of 1954. 

Although this bill proposes a compre- 
hensive program to assure the Nation's 
economic health, I hasten to explain 
that I introduced this bill in full recog- 
nition that probably no one person has 
all of the answers to the troublesome 
question of how this country shall con- 
tinue to prosper and how it shall meet 
the need for economic growth in order 
to expand the standard of living of our 
people and maintain full production and 
full employment. 

This bill is introduced in the hope that 
it will provide a starting point from 
which the Congress can this year con- 
sider the measures which are necessary 
and appropriate to the achievement of 
this objective. 

The state of the Nation's economic 
health was recently summarized by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, when it said: 

Unemployment, however measured, has 
increased. Industrial production has fallen 
off, especially in recent months. We have 
passed from a period of inventory accumu- 
lation to one of inventory liquidation. 
Farm income, which affects a large segment 
of our people directly, has declined with in- 
evitably adverse effects upon those whose 
prosperity is indirectly connected with agri- 
cultural conditions, 


Almost 4 million persons are unem- 
ployed, and the number is rising. An 
additional 2,500,000 Americans have re- 
cently suffered reductions in their week- 
ly earnings through either reduced 
hours of available work or lowered hour- 
ly rates. Steel production has decreased 
almost 40 percent; industrial production 
has dropped 4 percent; building con- 
struction in the Midwest is off 31 per- 
cent; $9 billion of farm assets have been 
liquidated; income from wages is going 
down at a rate of $6 billion per year; 
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farm parity has dropped from 99 percent 
to 91 percent. Yet the wholesale food 
index as well as living costs generally are 
still near an alltime high, and the 
American people are caught in the 
squeeze of high prices and lower income. 

Whether these figures spell recession, 
a temporary downturn or a drift toward 
the long bottom, or a rolling readjust- 
ment, I do not know. Regardless of the 
label, however, it is the inescapable ob- 
ligation of our Government to plan a 
well conceived and comprehensive pro- 


gram designed to avoid any such eventu- 


ality. Congress explicitly recognized its 
capability and its responsibility for 
watching these economic signposts and 
to take action to promote maximum em- 
ployment and for expansion of the pur- 
chasing power so vital to our economy 
when it passed the Full Employment Act 
of 1946. It is the intention of this bill 
to offer a concrete method for fulfilling 
that pledge. 

To meet this responsibility we do not 
need a war, nor do we need boondogglers 
or extensive Federal expenditures. In- 
creased purchasing power can be 
achieved through programs and tech- 
niques which legislators have come to 
respect, for which the public has long 
since voiced its approval. 

No, the economy can be healthy and 
stable if we produce not for war but to 
make available to all segments of our 
population the conveniences of modern- 
day living by permitting them opportuni- 
ties to work, to produce the goods that 
are so vitally needed by so many who 
cannot now afford them. Great stress 
has been placed upon maintaining eco- 
nomic activity at our present or at some 
specified past level. But ours is a grow- 
ing economy. Population growth de- 
mands constant expansion of opportuni- 
ties and facilities. In June of this year 
more than 1% million high school and 
college graduates will enter the labor 
market. Therefore, even if unemploy- 
ment does not otherwise increase there 
will be about 5% million unemployed in 
July, unless some action is taken to ab- 
sorb them into jobs. Technological ad- 
vances, improved production techniques 
and added worker skills have increased 
the amount of goods which the average 
hour of work produces, Unless we keep 
pace by actually increasing consump- 
tion and thereby increasing jobs, and in 
achieving a higher overall standard of 
living for our people, maintenance at 
a given level of the economy is com- 
pletely illusory—we, in fact, go back- 
ward. 

So essential is economic vitality to the 
general welfare that we cannot afford 


to wait with confidence for an economic 


catastrophe, or even for overwhelming 
indications of a downturn before taking 
positive steps to insure our continued 
prosperity. 

The antirecession bill which I have to- 
day introduced is designed to provide 
a measure of that insurance. Those of 
its provisions directly increasing con- 
sumer purchasing power include: An in- 
crease in personal income-tax exemp- 
tions, elimination of discrimination in 
employment, expansion of social secu- 
rity, liberalized unemployment-compen- 
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sation benefits, and upward revision of 
the minimum hourly wage. The more 
indirect provisions to expand our econ- 
omy include: A planning program for 
public facilities, public housing for 
lower-income groups, and assistance to 
cooperatives furnishing housing for 
middle-income groups, The bill also in- 
cludes a program to protect small busi- 
ness from the crippling effects of mo- 
nopoly, development of low-cost electric 
power in the Northeast, and a program 
which will assist in maintaining income 
standards for our farmers. 

None of these provisions is novel. In 
fact, the substance of several of the titles 
has been introduced by some of my col- 
leagues in the House as well as Members 
of the Senate. What I seek to accom- 
plish here is a coordination of vital and 
basically inseparable economic legisla- 
tion in the interest of restoring the Na- 
tion’s economic health. 

What I have attempted by the intro- 
duction of this measure is to propose a 
constructive solution to our economic 
problems as an alternative to the tech- 
nique of merely whistling in the dark to 
maintain courage while coining the 1954 
version of slogans like “prosperity is just 
around the corner.” Slogans did not 
work in 1930 to 1932 and even the slogans 
of 1954's most high-powered hucksters 
will not work today. 

About a month ago, the President said 
slam-bang action was not necessary to 
prevent economic decline. I do not pro- 
pose slam-bang action, Most of the 
provisions of this bill are mere extensions 
of tried and tested legislation in the 
public interest. In fact their adoption 
should not be contingent on a recession 
or a depression. The minimum wage 
law, the unemployment compensation 
statutes, social-security legislation, pro- 
posals for public housing for lower in- 
come groups and the protection of small 
business are legislative keystones of our 
national policy. In many instances, 
however, they need streamlining and 
modernizing. Inequities must be elim- 
inated and the benefits related to present 
day conditions. A 40-cent minimum 
wage was meaningful in 1938 but mean- 
ingless in 1949. By the same token, a 
75-cent minimum wage tends to become 
meaningless in 1954. 

In my opinion the failure to bring the 
provisions of these various enactments 
up to date could well render meaningless 
theebasic policy which they encompass, 
The failure to revise could be tanta- 
mount to repeal. 

The provisions of the Antirecession 
Act will not only help prevent recession 
but will furnish further impetus to the 
expansion of the standard of living of 
the American people, 

Mr. Speaker, with this background I 
shall now discuss the provisions of the 
bill, the need for its enactment and what 
I see as its economic effect, 

1. INCREASE IN INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 


An increase in income-tax exemptions 
is proposed because it is not only equi- 
table, but because it is a practical anti- 
recession measure. It places additional 
spending power directly in the hands of 
those consumers most likely to invest it 
in the purchase of consumer goods. It 
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would affect in largest number, the lower 
and middle income groups, thereby in- 
creasing the purchasing power of those 
whose daily necessities make spending 
mandatory, 

The increased exemption would bring 
a greater measure of equity to our tax 
structure. Under the present tax sys- 
tem the middle and lower income groups 
bear a substantial share of the tax bur- 
den. This group is composed chiefly of 
wage earners, a group for whom tax ex- 
emptions as a practical matter are least 
liberal. 

The wage earner is allowed little or 
no deduction for working expenses; nor 
is it often that his income can be con- 
verted into capital gains. While there 
has been a sharp increase in personal in- 
come taxes collected over the past decade, 
corporation taxes have contributed a 
correspondingly smaller percentage of 
Federal revenues. 

Title II of this bill would raise personal 
income tax exemptions from the present 
$600 to $800 for the taxable year 1954 
and to $1,000 for succeeding years, It 
is similar to the proposal of Senator 
GEORGE, 

While this proposal would reduce Fed- 
eral revenues, you must balance this 
against the effect on Federal revenue if 
unemployment continues to increase and 
purchasing power contracts. As with in- 
dividuals, if the economy shows signs of 
ill health, the cure must be applied, and 
the cost becomes secondary. 

2. FAIR LABOR STANDARDS (MINIMUM WAGES) 


There is no better means of expanding 
purchasing power than through the es- 
tablishment and conscientious adminis- 
tration of meaningful fair labor stand- 
ards. 


There are still many industries in 
which workers are paid less than 75 
cents per hour minimum wage. A Wage 
and Hour Division report observes that 
some firms paying far below the mini- 
mum wage are, surprisingly enough, lo- 
cated in highly industrialized areas, 
Raising the minimum wage and expand- 
ing the coverage would boost the wage 
structure of these low-wage industries. 

This title of the bill would increase 
the minimum wage from 75 cents to at 
least $1.25 per hour and would re-create 
the industry boards which would have 
the authority to increase the minimum 
wage for their industry. 

I also propose to broaden the coverage 
of the minimum-wage and maximum- 
hour provisions, making them applicable 
to employees of larger retail establish- 
ments — particularly chain stores. 
Under the present law there is tre- 
mendous difficulty in determining 
whether a given establishment or a 
service is recognized as retail. This bill 
would eliminate this problem by pre- 
scribing a simpler test for coverage or 
exclusion. If the establishment has 
three or more places of business or does 
more than $300,000 worth of business, it 
would be covered. 

Employees of cleaning establishments 
would be covered as would many other 
employees in establishments whose ac- 
tivities affect commerce. 

For Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands a minimum wage of 40 cents would 
be established. 
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To assist in adjusting the minimum 
Wage upward when the conditions in a 
given industry demand, the industry 
committees, established by the 1938 act 
and dissolved by the 1949 amendments, 
are reestablished. With this built-in 
flexibility minimum wages could be kept 
in line with improvements in the overall 
economy. 

8. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


(A) Extension of covérage: 

First. Employees of small firms: 

The size-of-firm restriction in the 
original unemployment insurance pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
limiting tax liability to employers of 
8 or more employees in each of 20 
weeks during the year was adopted to 
simplify administration during the early 
years of the program. Now, however, it 
has been adequately demonstrated by 
experience with old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and under State laws that 
collecting contributions and wage credits 
from smaller firms presents no grave ad- 
ministrative difficulty. 

This title broadens the coverage to in- 
clude employers of one or more employ- 
ees at any time—rather than the present 
in each of 20 weeks limitation—during 
the taxable year. This extension would 
increase the benefit-rights of many em- 
ployees because, in determining their 
rights, the wages earned in employment 
for small firms will be added to those 
they earned in firms employing eight or 
more. 

It has been estimated that this change 
alone would extend unemployment in- 
surance coverage to 344 million workers 
who do not now enjoy this protection. 
Twenty-nine State laws already contain 
provisions permitting automatic broad- 
ening of coverage to the extent that the 
Federal size-of-firm limitation is re- 
duced. Therefore, no further legislation 
would be necessary in those States if this 
provision were adopted. 

Second. Agricultural labor: This pill 
would extend the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance to agricultural work- 
ers on farms employing eight or more. 
It would also include those who are en- 
gaged in handling, grading, storing, 
packaging, and other processing of agri- 
cultural products. It is estimated that 
at least 200,000 persons are in this proc- 
essing and packaging group, and 1.7 mil- 
lion agricultural workers are employed 
on farms employing 8 or more. 

Third. Salesmen: Coverage would be 
extended to insurance salesmen and so- 
licitors working on commission as well 
as house-to-house salesmen who are re- 
quired to meet a minimum sales quota 
or must serve specific customers or pre- 
scribed routes. This extension will grant 
unemployment insurance protection to 
many milk, laundry and other route 
salesmen, Also, coverage would be ex- 
tended to taxi drivers, homeworkers and 
others. 

Fourth, Federal employees: 

Approximately 1.7 million Federal ci- 
vilian employees are without protection 
against unemployment. The ciyil-serv- 
ice system itself provides no counterpart 
for unemployment compensation. Its 
retirement system represents some 
measure of protection against old age 
but not against unemployment during 
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the employee’s working life. Recent 
large scale dismissals have made abun- 
dantly clear the job insecurity that can 
accompany Federal service, even in the 
Case of career employees. 

Under this bill the usual benefits for 
employees of private firms would be 
extended to Federal employees. The 
Federal Government is not, under these 
Provisions, to be taxed as an employer 
but State agencies are to be reimbursed 
for benefits paid Federal employees. 
The law of the State in which last offi- 
Cially stationed,-the law of the em- 
Dloyee’s residence at the time of filing, 
Or the law of the District of Columbia 
(for the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico) 
soverns the eligibility and benefit provi- 
sions under which Federal employees 
Will be paid, 

(B) Federal standards for approval 
of State laws: 

First. Maximum weekly benefit en- 
titlement: 

During the first year in which unem- 
Dloyment insurance benefits were paid, 
average weekly benefits were 49 percent 
Of averaze weekly earnings. The pro- 
Portion of benefits to earnings has now 
decreased to 33 percent. For June of 
last year, the average weekly benefit 
Was 23.23 percent of average earnings. 

In order to replace a major portion of 

e buying power lost through unem- 
Dloyment, and to again make unemploy- 
Ment insurance meaningful in the econ- 
Omy and to the individual, benefits must 

increased. 

This title prescribes a maximum bene- 
At which the State must pay if its plan 
is to be approved. The amount which 

e State pays must be equivalent to 
two-thirds of the individual's average 
Weekly wage or two-thirds of the average 
Weekly wage in covered employment 
Within the State, whichever is lower. 

no case is this maximum benefit 
amount to be less than $30. Benefits 
are thus realistically related to the em- 
Dloyee’s actual earning capacity. Such 
& system, paying higher benefits to those 
Who are able to earn more, supports gen- 
eral economic incentives, encourages the 
Teturn to work and compensates for a 
Freater percentage of wages lost due to 
Unemployment. Also under this bill, a 
State law must provide a minimum of 
26 weeks duration of benefit entitlement 
except in cases of cancellation of wage 
Credits or exhaustion of benefits. 

The closer the relation of unemploy- 
Ment benefits to actual wage levels, the 
ess likely is loss of earning power due 

unemployment to create further un- 
employment. In at least three States 

nefits to those eligible for the maxi- 
Mum would be automatically increased 

. first, at least $30; or, second, to two- 

rds of the average for his State if 
his earnings were more than $45 but less 

an the State average; or, third, to two- 

of his own wage rate if it hap- 

Pened to be higher than the State 
average, 

At present, only 16 of the 48 States 
Provide maximum benefits of $30 or more 
and no State has a maximum of as much 
às two-thirds of its average weekly wage. 
Average weekly wages in the 16 States 

€ from $119.08 in Alaska to $47.81 
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in Mississippi, the lowest average weekly 
wage in the Nation. Yet this provision 
would work no hardship for Mississippi 
since that State already has a maximum 
benefit of $30, a close approximation to 
two-thirds of its average weekly wage of 
$47.81. 

To finance increased benefits the em- 
ployer would pay his tax on the first 
$4,800 he pays to each employee instead 
of $3,600 as is now provided. The per- 
centage of his payroll on which taxes 
are paid would be no higher than it was 
when unemployment insurance laws 
were just enacted. = 

Second. Standards for disqualifica- 
tions: 

In 22 States benefit rights are canceled 
or reduced for some cause other than 
fraud or misrepresentation. This means 
that those who are disqualified are not 
only denied benefits for unemployment 
immediately resulting from voluntarily 
quitting his job, or refusing suitable 
work or for discharge for misconduct, 
but they lose accumulated benefit rights 
which would otherwise be available to 
them if they are subsequently employed 
and again experience unemployment. 
This inequity would be corrected under 
the proposed title. States are prohibited 
from canceling wage credits or consider- 
ing benefit rights exhausted except for 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

More than half the States withhold 
benefits for an indeterminate length of 
time after the employee leaves his job 
voluntarily, or because of misconduct, or 
because he refuses suitable work. These 
States insist on the arbitrary presump- 
tion that the original disqualifying act 
continues indefinitely as the cause of 
unemployment. This bill, therefore, sets 
6 weeks as the maximum period of dis- 
qualification except where the employee’s 
misconduct resulted in conviction of a 
crime, where he is actively participating 
in a strike, or for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. But the disqualification, as 
pointed out above, does not cancel bene- 
fit rights except for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation. 

Third. Experience rating: Under this 
title, the experience rating provisions_in 
effect in most States could not be so used 
as to reduce the income of the system 
to a point where adequate benefit stand- 
ards would be threatened. The State 
could give additional credit allowances 
to employers only if the nature and size 
of its fund assure adequate reserves for 
benefit payments. The State would have 
a pooled fund of an amount equal to a 
given percentage of its annual cost rate. 

Fourth. Administrative costs: 

Legislative history of the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act reveals that the 0.3 per- 
cent of covered payroll derived from the 
Federal Unemployment Tax was origi- 
nally intended to finance the administra- 
tive costs of the program. At present, 
however, it goes into the Federal Treas- 
ury without being earmarked. The fluc- 
tuations in the labor market, particu- 
larly at this period of economic uncer- 
tainty, make it imperative that the 
States have access to some fund upon 
which they can draw when administra- 
tion of the employment security pro- 
gram necessitates it. A provision of this 
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title would transfer excess taxes col- 
lected under the act since July 1, 1951, 
and before July 2, 1954, to the Federal 
unemployment account. This provision 
of an additional source of financing 
makes possible better State administra- 
tion in accordance with at least mini- 
mum Federal standards. 

Each State would also be entitled to a 
reinsurance grant in any calendar 
quarter where the amount in the State's 
unemployment fund and required contri- 
bution rate meet with detailed specifica- 
tions. 

4. EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN EMPLOYMENT 


Taking into account first, loss of pur- 
chasing power resulting in low wages; 
second, acute manpower shortages; 
third, cost of crime and delinquency; 
and, fourth, costs of segregated facili- 
ties, it is estimated that discrimination 
against minorities costs American busi- 
ness $30 billion each year. This is ac- 
companed by a projected Federal tax 
loss of approximately $3,300,000,000. 

This title prohibits discrimination in 
employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry by, 
first, employers in or affecting commerce 
who have 50 or more employees; second, 
labor organizations with 50 or more 
members; and, third, nongovernmental 
employment agencies. It is identical 
with H. R. 2576 which I introduced last 
year and which Senators LEHMAN, HUM- 
PHREY, and Ives sponsored as S. 692, 

5. SOCIAL SECURITY 


(A) Expanded coverage and benefits: 

Our social-security system, if ex- 
panded to its maximum potential, can 
reduce Federal expenditure for public 
assistance to a fraction of its present 
magnitude. As presently operating, 
however, the system has serious short- 
comings, 

The coverage is inadequate. Over 12 
million American workers have no social 
security protection. Coverage, as pro- 
posed under this title, would be increased 
to approximately 57 million—covering 
more than 9 out of 10—workers in the 
civilian labor force, an increase of almost 
10 million, 

Benefits are inadequate to meet the 
rising cost of living. Under the anti- 
recession proposal beneficiaries would 
get an increase ranging from $10 to $14 
a, month. When applied to the more 
than 5 million workers now on the rolls, 
this increase would mean an additional 
fifty to sixty million dollars in consumer 
purchasing power. 

(B) Permanent and total disability: 

The provision of a special system con- 
cerned with wage loss due to total and 
permanent disability is generally ac- 
cepted as an important segment of a 
complete social insurance system if it is 
to furnish protection against the most 
common causes of the interruption of 
private income: old age, unemployment 
and disability, occupational and nonoc- 
cupational. Since 1935 the social insur- 
ance system in this country has covered 
wage loss due to retirement, unemploy- 
ment, or death to the wage earner. Some 
States have provided protection against 
occupational disability through work- 
men's compensation, but none have in- 
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surance programs for the permanent and 
totally disabled. 

Under the existing social-security pro- 
gram, a worker who is totally disabled 
for a long period of time may lose all 
benefit rights to future old-age and sur- 
vivor's insurance. Even if he does not 
lose his insured status, his social-secu- 

“rity benefits will be reduced because he 
will lack wage credits for the period of 
his disability. 

This title would provide rehabilitation 
services and disability benefits for dis- 
abled individuals who have not reached 
retirement age. It would provide cash 
sickness benefits for those who are tem- 
porarily disabled and who are not en- 
titled to old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

The rehabilitation features of this title 
are of especial significance since the dis- 
abled or handicapped worker would be 
trained with a view toward restoring him 
to a useful and remunerative job. Since 
evidence shows that a majority of per- 


sons accepted for rehabilitation are suc- 


cessfully restored at least to the point of 
having at least some earning capacity, 
the cost of the system would be reduced. 
It is believed that Federal tax payments 
by rehabilitated persons returning to 
work should exceed the total costs of 
rehabilitation. 

(C) Grants to States for welfare pro- 
grams: 

Another provision would increase Fed- 
eral grants to States for assistance with 
programs for aid to the blind, to de- 
pendent children, and the permanently 
and totally disabled. This additional 
aid, which is similar to proposals of Sen- 
ator Lone, of Louisiana, would provide 
increased income for approximately 
5,117,965 persons. 

The social security title, except for its 
coverage of physicians and dentists and 
the provision for grants to States for 
welfare funds, is identical to H. R. 6036 
which was sponsored in the House last 
year by Representatives EBERHARTER, 
CELLER, Dopp, RHODES, SHELLEY, BOLLING, 
HOWELL, ELLIOTT, DIN GRILL, HOLIFIELD, 
and myself, and S. 2260 which was spon- 
sored in the Senate by Senators LEHMAN, 
MURRAY, JACKSON, KENNEDY, DOUGLAS, 
GREEN, Morse, PASTORE, NeEELY, and 
MAGNUSON., 

6. PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Ours is still a growing country. Our 
annual population growth has been esti- 
mated at 1.5 million people, a rate which 
over a 10-year period would result in a 
pgpulational increase equivalent to the 
addition of a country larger than Can- 
ada. With this constant growth there 
is a constantly expanding need for pub- 
lic facilities such as highways, schools, 
hospitals. 

This need, because it is so directly re- 
lated to population increase, persists, 
even in periods of maximum economic 
stability, as a requisite to full employ- 
ment and community development. In 
periods of economic crisis, however, the 
need becomes more acute and sound 
judgment demands that a reservoir of 
public-works projects be developed as 
early in advance of actual economic ca- 
tastrophe as is possible. At the present 
time no such comprehensive plan exists. 
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This title of the Antirecession Act, 
which is similar to the Douglas-Bolling 
bill, would provide a unified approach to 
the problem of developing a public- 
works reservoir capable of immediate 
implementation when the need arises.. 
Responsibility for advanced planning, 
currently not centralized in any speci- 
fied office or agency, would be placed 
with the President, for whose assistance 
the office of Public Facilities Adminis- 
trator would be created. 

The President would be directed to de- 
vise, with the assistance of the Adminis- 
trator, programs for submission to the 
Congress to aid in the construction of 
needed publie facilities by Federal, State, 
and local governments. The President 
would be authorized, upon determina- 
tion that such need exists, to accelerate 
Federal public-works programs. He 
would be required to include in his An- 
nual Economic Report to the Congress: 
First, specific information on the reser- 
voir of public facilities needed and 
planned by all levels of government; sec- 
ond, the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect thereto; and, third, 
recommendations for legislation to im- 
plement Federal policy. 

7. HOUSING 


It has been estimated that a healthy 
housing industry can contribute about 
$12 billion annually to the real wealth 
of our Nation; that it can provide em- 
ployment for more than a million con- 
struction workers and many others in 
allied industries. 

How capable is the housing industry, 
as presently organized, of meeting the 
housing needs of all sectors of our popu- 
lation? 

(A) Low-income groups: 

It must be conceded that private in- 
dustry has never, even during construc- 
tion booms, been able to meet the hous- 
ing needs of our lowest income families. 
It is highly improbable at this stage that 
the necessity of profits will permit large 
scale private construction of housing 
units for that third of our population 
with family-incomes of less than $2,500. 


For this group, low-cost public housing 


is essential. 

In response to the needs of our lowest 
income families, the housing provisions 
of the bill include restoration of the pub- 
lic housing program of 1949. Construc- 
tion of 810,000 units of low-cost public 
housing would be authorized at the rate 
of 135,000 units per year. 

(B) Middle-income families: 

This segment of our population pre- 
sents a special problem. This group is 
composed, by and large, of families too 
well off to receive public assistance or 
subsidy yet too poor to compete in the 
private market for housing meeting more 
than minimum standards of livability. 
The irony of their situation is revealed 
by Public Housing Authority figures in- 
dicating that a taxpayer making $4,000 
this year will contribute, through in- 
come tax, 6 cents to subsidize public 
housing facilities. These facilities in 
many instances are better than these 
middle-income families can themselves 
afford. 

The bill seeks to provide a realistic so- 
lution to the middle-income housing di- 
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lemma. A system of financial aid to co- 
operative or nonprofit corporations 
would be established. Technical assist- 
ance and loans for the planning of hous- 
ing projects would be provided. By pro- 
viding an amortization period of 50 
years, a low interest rate, and a low 
downpayment, monthly costs to families 
would be reduced. This reduction in cost 
would reduce not only the initial cost of 
a house but the continuing cost of hous- 
ing. 
(C) Slum clearance: Slum dwellers 
constitute 33 percent of the Nation's 
population—among them are represent- 
ed both low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies—and involve an even larger per- 
centage of municipal police, health, and 
fire costs. The bill would liberalize the 
slum-clearance and urban-redevelop- 
ment program by reducing from one- 
third to one-fifth the costs local com- 
munities bear in making slum-cleared 
land available for approved new houses. 

(D) Housing research: 

Capital cost reduction can only be ac- 
complished through improved building 
methods and techniques. This, however, 
is not the sole item to be considered in 
overall reduction of housing costs. 
Broader, though no less direetly related, 
are the problems of reducing land costs, 
eliminating uneconomic planning costs 
of city services to property owners, and 
discovering ways to lengthen the useful 
lives of the houses constructed. These 
problems cannot be handled without ex- 
tensive, efficient, and centralized re- 
search. 

A provision of the bill would restore 
the housing research program author- 
ized in 1948 and 1949 to assist in reduc- 
ing housing costs and to increase the 
production of better housing. 

(E) Consumer warranty: A buyer of 
1- or 2-family houses, built with Federal 
assistance, would, under provisions of 
the bill, be given a warranty that the 
house was built according to the plans 
and specifications on which Federal 
assistance was based. This provision 
should reduce to a minimum such at- 
tempts at fraud as was practiced on 
some recipiénts of GI loans. 

(F) Reorganization of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency: Responsi- 
bility for administration and organiza- 
tion of the constituent agencies would 
be transferred to the agencies themselves 
instead of remaining the responsibility of 
the Administrator. There would thus 
be greater opportunity for coordination 
of various Agency programs by the 
Administrator. 

Another provision of the bill would 
establish a supplemental direct loan pro- 
gram for loans to nonveterans in low 
and middle-income groups for the pur- 
pose of home construction. Most non- 
veterans in these income groups do not 
find such loans available from private 
lending agencies. 

8. ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is essential to the preservation of 
our system of free competitive enterprise 
that we counterbalance the inescapable 
hazard of monopolistic abuse with assist- 
ance to and encouragement of small 
business, 
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Enactment of the Small Business Act 
Of 1953 constitutes congressional recog- 
nition of this principle. Unfortunately, 

recognition will continue to be 

merely lipservice if the basic weaknesses 

the statute are allowed to go 
Uncorrected. 

Title X of the bill attempts to 
Strengthen weaknesses in the statutory 
authority of the Small Business Admin- 
istration by— 

First. Eliminating the existing termi- 
Nation date of the Small Business Ad- 
Ministration and establishing it on a per- 
Manent basis. 

Second. Authorizing the Small Busi- 
hess Administration to make loans to 
States and municipalities. 

Present law authorizes such loans but 
leaves to the President's discretion des- 
ignation of the agency to handle them. 
Sinice the agency has not been desig- 
Nated, many communities, badly in need, 
are without this source of Federal 
Credit, 

Third. Abolishes the Loan Policy 
Board. This Board, composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, es- 
tablishes the agency's loan policy. The 

oard now has veto power over the 
Administrator in loan matters, making 
the Small Business Administration less 
than an independent agency. In any 
Policy conflict there is a great probabil- 
ity that small business will be the loser. 

Fourth. Increasing the loan limitation 
from $150,000 to $500,000, rendering eli- 
Bible for loans a larger percentage of 
independent businesses engaged in es- 
Sential production. 

Fifth. Prescribing the Small Business 

Administration maximum interest rate 

as the maximum for all loans whether 

or not made in participation with banks. 
9. AGRICULTURE 


In 1953 the farmers’ net income rep- 
Tesented the lowest percentage of his 
Bross income since 1932. This percent- 
age decline resulted from a decline in 
Drices and hence gross income. This de- 
Crease in cash farm income has signifi- 
Cance not only in terms of farm family 
Welfare but for the consumer market 
generally. Decline in farm cash income 
Means decrease in markets for nonag- 
Ticultural items which farmers and farm 
laborers would buy. 

For the past several years there has 
been growing disparity between supply 
and demand for some agricultural com- 
Modities. Until this equilibrium is re- 
Stored, interim measures must be adopt- 
€d to enable the farm family to achieve 
an acceptable standard of living and to 
Counteract the depressing effects on the 
€conomy of lower farm income. 

Price supports were developed as a 
Cost-of-iiving device for the farmer and 
ideally should be directly dependent on 
the cost of industrial commodities. 
These latter however are less vulnerable 
to market fluctuation than farm prices 
80 that the predictability of the supply- 
Cemand formula breaks down. 

‘fhe need for study and analysis of our 
entire system of agricultural production 
and marketing was never more pressing 
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than now. This bill would meet this 
need by establishing the President’s 
Committee on Farm Policy, a 12-man 
advisory committee with membership in- 
cluding representatives of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and the public. The com- 
mittee would study the problems of price 
support. and production quotas for a 
period of 9 months at the end of which 
time it would recommend to Congress 
methods of alleviating the current agri- 
cultural dilemma. It would also make 
recommendations concerning the pres- 
ent price-support system and for meth- 
ods of encouraging export of farm com- 
modities. 

Direct participation of the farmer in 
agricultural policymaking would be pro- 
vided by a requirement that State and 
local committees be elected rather 
than appointed and that they be utilized 
in administration of acreage allotments 
and price-support programs. 

(A) Extension of price support: Price 
supports on basic commodities at exist- 
ing parity rates would be extended for 
1 year pending the report of the advisory 
committee. Feed grains and sorghums 
would be supported at 90-100 of parity 
through the crop year 1956. Milk but- 
terfat and its products would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity for the 
same period. 

(B) Distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties: This provision would make surplus 
agricultural commodities, purchased by 
the Government under Public Law 320 — 
74th Congress—and by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation through price-sup- 
port operations, available to distressed 
labor areas. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security is now authorized to desig- 
nate an area a distressed labor or group 
IV area when the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that surplus labor in the 
area exceeds 5 percent of the labor mar- 
ket. Upon such certification, the area 
may be given preference in award of 
Government contracts. Under this pro- 
posal food as well would be provided for 
these areas. These commodities would 
be distributed to the needy unemployed 
by State and local agencies pursuant to 
agreement, 4 

(C) Disposition of dairy surplus: 

The problem of accumulated dairy 
surplus is the clearest illustration of how 
far from literal the designation “surplus” 
is; of our failure to arrange for orderly 
disposal of accumulated surpluses when 
large sectors of our population are suf- 
fering nutritional deficiencies attributa- 
ble to the absence from their diets of 
milk and milk products. 

Among those in greatest nutritional 
need are our schoolchildren. A recent 
study by the National Dairy Research 
Council stipulated 1 quart of milk per 
day as the adequate fluid milk intake 
for a growing child. Yet our school- 
lunch program provides only one-half 
pint of milk per day for each child un- 
der the program of participating schools. 
This bill would direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to prescribe as a minimum 
nutritional requirement twice that 
amount. 

New outlets for dairy products would 
thus be provided and the basic require- 
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ments for our children's health would be 
more nearly approached. Since the 
farmer receives almost 46 percent more 
for milk sold for fluid consumption than 
for manufacturing purposes, this re- 
quirement would significantly increase 
the dairy farmer’s overall income, 
Schools participating in the program 
purchase milk locally at the prevailing 
market price so there would be no de- 
pressing effect on the dairy market. 

The bill would also provide for increase 
in servicemen's beverage milk ration— 
whole fluid milk—to one quart per day. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
from the sums available for price support 
to dairy products, would be required to 
reimburse the appropriate agency for 
funds expended in providing milk under 
these provisions. 

These two surplus disposal plans would 
result in additional income to the dairy 
farmers at no additional cost to the 
Government. The proposal with respect 
to the armed services alone, would run 
over 10 percent of the dairy products 
which are considered to be surplus. 

10, HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Development of adequate hydroelectric 
facilities is essential to meeting the grow- 
ing power needs of an expanding 
economy. 

The northeastern section of the United 
States is the only part of our country in 
which there is no low-cost hydroelectric 
power. This is despite the fact that in 
Niagara Falls the country has the great- 
est potential for hydroelectric energy of 
any site in the Nation. 

The New York-New England area, the 
potential market area for Niagara power, 
is one in which we find the Nation’s 
greatest economic concentration, indus- 
trial as well as in population. Yet this 
is the area in which costs of electricity 
are greatest. 

For the industrial consumer, these 
high power costs have meant reluctance 
to modernize industrial plants through 
efficient use of power machines, Expan- 
sion is thus limited for industries already 
in the area and new industries have not 
been willing to relocate in an area of 
highest power rates. High industrial 
rates contribute to the problem of “run- 
away“ industries and consequent unem- 
ployment for thousands of area resi- 
dents. A Public Affairs Institute study 
reveals that a manufacturer with a 300- 
kilowatt demand with a 60,000-kilowatt- 
hour a month use will pay $5,664 or 63 
percent more per year for his power in 
Lawrence, Mass., than he would in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The smaller manufacturer 
would pay 93 percent more in Bridgeport, 
Conn., than in Portland, Oreg., with the 
increased cost for a larger manufacturer 
being 151 percent more. In light of these 
figures, and of numerous studies of the 
area’s economy, it becomes evident that 
the industrial vitality of the Northeast 
demands the availability of low cost elec- 
tric power. 

For the residential consumer, low 
electric rates mean a decrease in month- 
ly expenditures, hence greater personal 
savings, increased spending power, 
availability of more electricity for con- 
sumption through home appliances and 
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generally a higher standard of living. 
Yet, in the Niagara market area we find 
the 1952 average residential electric bill 
for 250-kilowatt-hours monthly use at 
$8.01 as compared with $5.86 in States in 
the Bonneville and TVA areas. Cities 
having the lowest average annual resi- 
dential consumption for the year 1950 
were found to be in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and New York. 

The basic objective of sound power 
Policy is to provide electric power at such 
rates as will permit the consumer to use 
electricity in abundance, to enjoy the 
blessings of the age of electricity. Fed- 
eral power projects have achieved this 
objective through strict adherence to a 
system of distribution preference which 
protects the interests of the consumer, 
The competitive effect of their low rates, 
as a public yardstick, has brought say- 
ings even to consumers of adjacent pri- 
vate systems. 

Title XII of this bill seeks to retain the 
advantages offered the consumer by the 
Federal projects without sacrificing 
maximum State participation in public- 
power development. It would do this by 
authorizing construction and operation 
of the Niagara project by a public agency 
of New York State with the proviso that 
specific consumer safeguards be included 
as provisions in the State’s license to 
build 


These safeguards are traditional not 
only with national public-power policy 
but with that of the State of New York 
prior to the reconstitution of the State 
power authority in 1950. They furnish 
protection of the public interest which 
has been developed over the past 50 
years and which has been insisted upon 
in every public hydroelectric develop- 
ment since the time of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Congress has always in- 
sisted upon them and confided them in 
the Federal Flood Control Act of 1944. 

These safeguards are essential to the 
creation of an effective public yardstick 
and the consequent lowering of rates. 
Such a yardstick cannot be created un- 
der the Dondero-Miller bill which would 
give the redevelopment rights to five pri- 
vate power companies. The profitmak- 
ing motivation, though an entirely. le- 
gitimate one for private industry, is 
irreconcilable with an objective of pro- 
viding electricity at lowest possible rates 
by the utilization of public resources. 

To leave to New York State, as does 
the Ives-Becker bill, the final decision 
as to whether these safeguards will be 
adhered to, would constitute a complete 
denial of the Nation's stake in produc- 
tion of low-cost electric power and an 
abdication of national power policy. 

The provisions of title XII would as- 
sure the future of our electro-processing 
industries which are essential to na- 
tional defense. It would create greater 
opportunities for industrial expansion 
throughout the region and grant long 
awaited relief to residential consumers 
from burdensome electricity rates. They 
are identical with the bill which Senator 
Leman and I recently introduced. 
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The Editors and the Federal Deficit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a speech made by one of 
America's most distinguished citizens, 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors last Saturday evening, April 17, at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C.: 

I have no doubt that everyone in this town 
has been telling the editors what to do next, 
You would not expect me to accept your 
urgent invitation to speak unless I, like all 
the rest of the town, say something more 
about how to run your editorial job. 

This whole town is full of people with 
some kind of a cause for which they want 
your help. There are, in fact, more than 
1,200 organizations or persons licensed under 
the law to pressure the Congress for some 
cause, Each of them employs a public- 
relations man—or a dozen of them—to pre- 
sent their cause to editors with handouts. 
That makes life simple for you. You only 
have to add their handouts to those you 
receive from the Federal Departments to 
fill your columns, that is, insofar as paid- 
for advertising will permit. It also helps 
unemployment, because you must engage a 
lot of bright young men to sort out two or 
three thousand daily handouts. 

There are four varieties of these hand- 
outs. The first are designed to bring good 
to somebody. Those require a doublecheck. 
The second variety of handouts come from 
those who believe they need something from 
the Federal Treasury. They should be sub- 
ject to violent suspicion. The third group 
want their particular taxes reduced. They 
should have sympathy tempered with per- 
plexity. There is a fourth pressure group 
who want to reduce Government expendi- 
tures. There are only two of these organi- 
zations in addition to Senator Bran. Their 
proceedings are righteous. They are popular 
in the abstract. 

Certainly each of you will agree as a broad 
generalization that all of the first three 
hand-out groups plus the governmental 
ones—ought to relax. That is, except of 
course for the particular cause you favor. 
And you will bear with me if I casually 
mention that if there are enough of these 
exceptions, the dynamics of this generaliza- 
tion as to mass force for reducing expendi- 
tures has about the power of goose feathers. 

But I do not want to leave the impression 
that all civil organizations and government 
agencies with a cause and a hand-out are 
evil. They are an essential expression of 
free men. Moreover each of their organiza- 
tions and each of their hand-outs are specifi- 
cally authorized by the first amendment to 
the Constitution. I said the first amend- 
ment. 

A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Be all this as it may, on this occasion I 
wish to discuss a grave problem which needs 
your urgent consideration and service. That 
is, the deficit in the Federal budget. I have 
been assigned a job of finding methods and 
policies of economy and increasing revenues. 
I, therefore, view this town with an anxious 
eye. 
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With the exception of 2 years, we have 
diligently maintained the practice of a defi- 
cit for 23 years. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, the deficit was $9.4 billions. 
We began to be more cheerful when, due to 
the valiant efforts of President Eisenhower, 
Secretary Humphrey and the administration 
generally, the budget provided a reduction 
of the deficit to $3.3 billion for the fiscal 
year ending this June 30. We even became 
more cheerful when their budget proposals 
for next year showed a decrease of a further 
$400 million. It seemed we were on our way 
to the sunshine of a balanced budget the fol- 
lowing year. 

But the disciples of more spending and 
still lower taxes, are having thelr way. Un- 
til Congress completes its surgical operations 
on the budget the position will not be pre- 
cise. But it is already clear that the deficit 
for this year ending 76 days hence will be 
larger than the budget estimate. For next 
year, instead of $2.9 billion, it will rise to a 
minimum of 85 billion; and if the George 
amendment passes, the deficit may rise to 
$7.5 billion or possibly more. This does not 
take into account what Congress may do by 
way of appropriations. But here again if 
the demands of pressure groups have their 
sweet way the situation will be even worse. 
Some people have expressed the horrid 
thought that it may reach 89 billion. 

Tn fact, by my inquiring mind and by add- 
ing machine, I detect that the handout bri- 
gade would chain you to this treadmill until 
death. 

I can, however, give you a partially cheer- 
ful note. The handout philosophy at one 
time was “tax and tax, spend and spend.” 
Now the tax end of the formula is “cut 
taxes, cut taxes,” but the “spend and spend” 
end is still alive. That is a philosophic im- 
provement, but it does not cure the deficit. 
There needs to be a fundamental change of 
ideas or there is no end of deficits. 


WHERE THE EDITORS COME IN 


This is the place where you come in. You 
are familiar with the whole gospel ef bal- 
ancing the budget. I don't need to tell you 
the elements of deficlt economics, or the 
theology of deficit salvation, or the future 
damnation from this economic sin. 

But I wonder if it would not help the 
country if you again would spell out for 
your readers what really happens from s 
Federal Government deficit. It needs to be 
done in such elementary terms that any 
grammar-school youngster can get it—also 
many elders. 

And I am going to take 3 minutes of your 
time to spell it out myself—although I know 
the repetition will not be front-page news 
like quarrels over hunting Communists. 

Obviously one of three things must hap- 
pen from a Federal budget deficit. The defi- 
cit must be met by decreased Government 
expenditures which hurt the feelings of some 
pressure groups or by levying more taxes 
which hurts most everybody's pocket nerves; 
or it must be met by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s borrowing the money. The borrow- 
ing alternative is where the eternal damna- 
tion comes in, 

CUTTING TAXES 

I will deal with the tax side firat. That 
Indeed needs to be spelled out so as to still 
the clamor of the people and the pressure 
groups for excessive tax reductions until we 
get out of the deficit treadmill. 

I will not take your time to demonstrate 
the particular painful element in every va- 
riety of taxes. Or which of the excise taxes 
on luxuries should not have been removed. 
Nor to tell you about the sweet nostrums for 
putting the tax burden on somebody else. 
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I fully sympathize with all these pressures 
for reduced taxes because, in my view, our 
tax burden has been more than the country 
Can bear. Whether this abstraction is true 
or not, our taxes are still stupendous, they 
Are still overburdensome, and they raise 
Many questions of grave concern. One of 
these questions is the moral corruption from 
the spreading evasion of taxes. Another of 
these grave questions is that they are un- 
dermining the economic foundations of 
Progress. 


By the valiant efforts of the Congress and 
the administration, the tax burden will be 
reduced for the next fiscal year by over 67 
Dillions without the George and other 
amendments. 

However, in any ecstasy from this relief, 
do not forget we still will be spending about 
#65 billions a year—and do not forget the 
sin of the continued deficit. 

The theology of this is that only a period 
Of self-denial in expenditures and no fur- 
ther tax cuts can wash this sin away. 


GOVERNMENTAL BORROWING 


Thus, the tax question which stands out 
today is whether bearing the pains of hold- 
ing up taxes is worse than the greater pain 
of the undermining of our economic health 
from Government borrowing. 

The borrowing medicine to cure the deficit 
ls easiest of all for the taxpayers to take. 
But it is the deadliest of poisons that can 
be poured into the Nation's system of life. 
It is a far greater economic sin than higher 
taxes, for when the Federal Government 

to make up a deficit it must do 1 of 
3 things—print currency, borrow from the 
banks, or borrow from investors. The latter 
is the least evil, but there are never enough 
investors about, Printing currency and bor- 
Towing from the banks have only one end— 
that is, inflation—and let no one believe 
that Government borrowing from the banks 
is in the long run any less inflationary than 
Printing currency, Its results are the same— 
it either Infistes credit or the banks turn 
their bonds into the Federal Reserve for 
currency. 

I will not spend your time in comment on 
the illusion spread by Lord John Maynard 
Keynes that it does not matter how much 
the Federal Government may borrow because 
We “owe it to ourselves.“ Just the same, 
You have to pay taxes to meet the interest 
On the debt, and worse, you get stabbed 
in the back by the inflation it can produce. 
You might try that philosophy on your food 
bilis and see how the groceryman takes it, 

INFLATION IS IN ACTION 


Do not believe that inflation has been 
stopped. It will continue as long as we 
have a deficit. And we have not stopped the 
deficit, As sure as the sun sets, their con- 
tinuation will produce the darkness of rising 
Prices and wages, no matter what some cheery 
economists may gay. 

We might, in extension of these elemen- 

remarks, take a short look at what has 
happened from our national experience of 
23 years of deficit borrowing—with those 2 
exceptions. Our Federal debt has increased 
to $275 billions from $19.1 billions. The in- 
terest on this amount alone is almost twice 
the whole cost of Government of 23 years 
ago. Currency in circulation has increased 
trom $414 billions to over $30 billions. Gov- 
ernment revenues, which are mostly taxes, 
have increased from $334 billions a year to 
Over $65 billions. The consequences of all 
this is that the cost of living has increased 
by about 80 percent. By taxes through the 
front door and rising prices through the 
back door, a family requires an income of 
$3,700 a year to give the same standard of 
living that an income of $1,£00 a year would 
buy 23 years ago, And the purchasing power 
Of all pensions, savings bank deposits and 
from trustee securities, has been re- 
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duced by more than one-half amid millions 
of tragedies. 

These effects haye been repeated ever since 
Government discovered this barbiturate to 
put deficits to sleep. It has happened re- 
peatedly over the last 500 years. It has hap- 
pened in 40 nations. It is the surest road 
to disaster in our system of freemen. It 
is the surest road to disaster in our defense 
against the Communist horde. 

Now I am not unaware of the effect on 
the deficit of World War II, the Korean war, 
the cold war. But there have been huge un- 
necessary expenditures and waste alongside 
these events. Nor am I dense to the political 
implications of these problems, but I am also 
alive to the political and living consequence 
of failure. 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES 


Now I come to the real remedy for this 
disease of budget deficit. The immediate 
medication is no further reduction of taxes 
than the administration proposals, and to 
systematically reduce Government expendi- 
tures until the budget deficit is met. Then, 
and then alone, can inflation be stopped. 
You will be surprised how quickly the pa- 
tient will respond to this treatment. 

‘The Congress has not yet passed the appro- 
priations for next year. The appropriation 
committee headed by such valiant soldiers 
of economy as Senator STYLES Brinces and 
that old Trojan, Congressman JoHN TABER, 
are earnestly searching for reduction in 
spending. They may, I believe, have some 
success. But they cannot cure this imme- 
diate huge deficit. 

this is where you come In, for theirs 
is a battle with pressure groups and hand- 
outs. 

There are some matters of theory and 
practice you could urge upon the pressure 
groups who want more spending and upon 
those who oppose its curtailment. Their 
projects may be meritorious but the Nation 
will not be destroyed if they wait awhile 
and give the Congress a chance to act and 
the taxpayer a chance to breathe. 

SOME FUTURE HOPES 

There are hopes for the future if the pres- 
sure groups and the people will have pa- 
tience. And again here is where you come 
in because you are potent in advocating 
patience. 

I recently mentioned elsewhere publicly 
that if the private pressure groups and the 
pressures of State and local governments for 
Federal money would quit their handouts, 
and would leave the Federal Government 
alone for 2 years, we could reduce expendi- 
tures between 65 billions and $7 billions, an- 
nually, without damaging necessary func- 
tions. My colleagues of the Commission on 
Organization and our task forces and I will 
be able to give you the full details in a few 
months. By such reductions we could come 
near to wiping out the deficit even with the 
already agreed tax reductions. 

RELIEF IN MILITARY EXPENDITURES 

With a little patience, there is another 
hope of reduction in Government spending. 
Our major burden is for defense. But, let 
there be no mistake, we must have full de- 
fense. However, some of us during 4 years 
have urged a reappraisal of our methods of 
warfare and the weapons we make and use. 
We insited that in view of scientific discovery 
and the character of our enemy, some of 
our methods of warfare and some of our 
Weapons are now obsolete. We also urged 
during these years that we were spending 
too much trying to cure the age-old hates, 
fears, and disunittes of Western Europe. We 
have contended that our genius in producing 
the gigantic deterrents of aggression would 
give a better assurance to the free world 
and lessen our economic burdens and deficit. 

There is hope in these fields, for the new 
looks by the Eisenhower administration gaze 
in these directions, 
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RELIEF THROUGH INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 

I can give you still another hope for reduc- 
ing our economic burdens and deficit pro- 
vided the people will have a little patience, 
With maintained free minds and free spirits, 
we daily open vast new frontiers of science 
and invention. They expand our produc- 
tivity and thus increase the Government's 
revenues. 

It was the increased productivity from the 
invention of the steam engine that sided 
Britain to carry its economic burden after 
the Napoleonic Wars. It was the railway 
development of our country that helped us 
carry the burdens after our Civil War. It was 
the advances in air transport, electric power, 
communications, and agriculture that helped 
carry our burdens after World War I. 

We now have again many new inventions 
and new applications of older knowledge. 
One of them ts the growing application of 
atomic energy and its byproducts to indus- 
try. We are today in another new era of 
great promise in further expansion of our 
productivity and our Government's income. 

CONCLUSION 


We could both cure the budget deficit and 
many of the pains of taxes without lessening 
our effectiveness in defense or in the needed 
functions of Government if we could now 
have a period of self-denial and patience, 

That is the end of this sermon. The text 
has been to balance the budget, and after- 
ward to cut taxes as fast as we can further 
reduce expenditures. The penalties of failure 
are more than you may think. 

But this being an educational job directed 
to the public and the pressure groups, it is 
mostly up to you. You have thousands of 
pulpits and millions of voices. 


Trends in Public Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Claude Bowers, distinguished historian 
and for many years a member of our 
diplomatic corps, has delivered a re- 
markable address before the Woman's 
National Democratic Club, reviewing our 
present state of affairs in comparison 
with other periods of our history. Mr. 
Bowers’ penetrating analyses are worthy 
of the consideration of all serious per- 
gons who are concerned with recent 
trends in our public affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have part 
I of the address printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, part I of the 
address was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Appress By Hon. CLAUDE Bowens, WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL Democratic CLUD, APRIL 5, 1954 
It is not easy to discuss Republican or 

administration policies because it is so dim- 
cult to determine who is the authentic lead- 
er, Certainly the honeymoon of the admin- 
istration is over, and domestic infelicities 
and family brawls have landed the party 
into a sort of domestic relations court, with 
the inevitable television equipment all set 
up and a lie detector in the offing. £ 

All we really know is that most of the 
campaign promises of 1952 have been dis- 
credited and dishonored. 
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By some magic, they were going to stop 
inflation—and it has increased. 

The cost of living was coming down and 
it has e up. 

By peso miracle, the budget was to be 
balanced, and, of course, it has not been 
balanced. 

The farmer was to be given greater pro- 
tection than during the Truman admin- 
istration, and instead he has been given the 
Benson plan. 

The interest of the consuming millions 
Was to be paramount—and power sites have 
been turned over to privileged interests for 
the exploitation of the people. 

The containment policy of the Truman 
administration was to be scrapped as soft 
on communism.” They were going to lib- 
erate the nations under the iron heel of 
Malenkov, but we do not hear the tread of 
marching men or the rolling of the drums 
and Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia are still in chains. 

They pretended to a warm partiality for 
the social-security program of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations; and they place 
at the head of the committee to formulate 
their program a chairman who says that 
social security is “totally unmoral.” 

They promised to continue and expand 
the housing program; and the administra- 
tion reduced the number of units from the 
135,000 planned by the Truman administra- 
tion to 35,000—a reduction of 100,000 units; 
and not content with that the party leaders 
in Congress rejected the President's plea for 
a 4-year program, 

They promised tax relief to the people; 
and it develops that what they meant was 
tax relief for the few in the upper brackets 
with the people getting only the crumbs 
from the rich man's table. Thus they would 
reduce by almost a billion the taxes on the 
six families out of a thousand who get 
dividends from stock in the great corpora- 
tions, and leave the mass of the people with- 
out any relief at all. 

They go on the theory so beautifully 
phrased by a member of the Cabinet that 
whatever is good for General Motors is good 
for the country; but even here they cannot 
agree, since a repetition of that assertion 
before the directors and workers of the 
Chrysler plants would not be received with 
Tapturous applause. 

This disposition to brush aside the Tank 
and file of the people in the interest of the 
few comes at a very bad time. If war comes 
which God forbid—we shall turn, as always, 
to this ignored mass for the manning of our 
fighting forces. Kipling long ago protested 
against this disposition to ignore the masses 
erpen wars in his tribute to Tommy 

ns: 


“It is Tommy this, and Tommy that, 
And Tommy stand aside. 

But it's special train for Atkins 
When the troopers are on the tide.” 


We believe in giving some attention to 
Atkins between wars. 

With the mass of the people utterly ig- 
nored by the party in power, Senator GEORGE, 
backed by the Democrat Party, has sub- 
mitted this plan that would reduce the bur- 
den of the plain people and increase their 
purchasing power by more than $2 billion. 

Now this is intended to serve another pur- 
pose. The administration is hiding its head 
in the sands so as not to see that we are 
tending toward a recession. That is what 
happened during the last Republican ad- 
ministration when nothing was done until 
13 million jobless men were tramping the 
streets in hunger. ` 

Now, no sane man wants another depres- 
sion, but whether you call it a rolling or 
stumbling readjustment, the fact is that 
more than 4 million men are on the street 
today. The Secretary of the Treasury thinks 
this is deplorable, but not serious. * 
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We think it Is serious. 

They seem to think that they can combat 
depression by reducing the taxes of the few 
men in the upper brackets; and we know 
that the way to hold off depression is to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the masses, 
and that is the primary object of the Demo- 
crat plan presented by Senator GEOROGE, 

And that is the reason Senator Douctas led 
the fight to strike from the excise tax the 
household equipment that the plain people 
buy. 

Now, strange as it may seem, there is one 
pledge made the privileged few in the last 
campaign that has not been redeemed; they 
promised the exploiting class that the social 
and economic progress of the Democratic ad- 
ministrations would be reversed. Senator 
Taft promised them that “there will be no 
trouble in working out a program to put the 
country back on the track it abandoned 20 
years ago before the New Deal.” Well, the 
track to which he referred was then crowded 
with idle, empty freight cars, for it was 
during the last Republican administration 
when there was scarcely anything to haul. 

** 


How little these Bourbons who forget noth- 
ing and learn nothing understand the on- 
ward march of history. 

And yet they have not dared touch many 
of the enactments of Democratic administra- 
tions. The economic and monetary reforms 
of the Wilson administration are still on the 
statutes. The historic reforms and humani- 
tarian legislation of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration are still on the books. And even 
President Eisenhower has indicated that he 
has no stomach for putting the country back. 
That is the reason that some of his party fear 
that having become a mild convert to the 
welfare state, he may turn out to be a creep- 
ing socialist, Well that is for the Republican 
Party to determine, but as far as carrying out 
the promise of Taft is concerned, he cer- 
tainly is creeping. 

m 


How proud we should be of these Demo- 
cratic regimes. The political topography of 
America may be described as two towering 
peaks, Mount Wilson and Mount Roosevelt, 
with a deep declivity between filled with the 
bones of business houses that went bank- 
rupt and of banks that crashed sweeping 
away the hard-earned savings of millions—a 
Republican desert where 13 million men 
tramped the sterile sands in kearch of bread. 

Why, then, the simulated confidence of 
the Republicans? With a cynical audacity 
unmatched in history they have announced, 
with a flourish of trumpets, that for the con- 
gressional campaign they have collected the 
greatest slush fund ever known before. 

Well, the people will want to know whence 
the money comes, and why. They know of 
course that something more is to be sold or 
given away, but just what fs still on the lap 
of the gods; but they do know that it will 
be something profitable to the contributors 
and at the expense of the people. 
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Conscious of their dearth of achievement, 
they hope to divert attention from their rec- 
ord of ineptitude and fallure by pointing 
their finger at 30 million Americans and 
shouting traitors, It reminds me of the pick- 
pocket in a crowd who cries thief to take 
advantage of the confusion to pick the 
pockets of the people near him. 

The plan is to smear members of the party 
of Roosevelt and Truman as Communists 
and traitors. In this they have stooped lower 
than ever before in our national life. They 
scraped the bottom of the well of infamy 
when a man twice repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people at the polls dared tell an audi- 
ence in Connecticut that the blood of the 
boys who died in Korea is on the hands of 
the great American President who so mag- 
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nificenily ee the challenge of the 
Communists in 

To carry out their slander, they announced 
that they had found and dismissed 2,400 
Communists or bad security risks in gov- 
ernment. Under the pressure of public opin- 
jon and the press, it is now admitted that 
many of these had resigned, many had been 
dismissed to make way for deserving Repub- 
licans, many had been transferred from 
one department to another; that of the 332 
dismissed by the Treasury Department only 
4 went out as security risks, and of the 4, 
only 1 was thought possibly subversive; that 
of the 500 dismissed by the State Depart- 
ment, only 11 went out as security risks, 
that initial action had been taken in the 
case of 7 of the 11 by the Truman adminis- 
tration, and that none of these were sub- 
versive. 

Yes, and—God save the mark—that 290 of 
these Communists are stili on the payroll 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

With this cynically dishonest hoax they 
seek to divide the American people and cre- 
ate the fear on which hysteria feeds. 

Now we do not intend that these lurid 
falsehoods, smearing as Communists and 
traitors the Democratic administration un- 
der which the people thrived as never be- 
fore, and the American flag was placed by 
consent at the head of the column of free 
nations, shall divert us from a discussion 
of the reactionary record of the Republican 
regime; but we challenge them to even ap- 
proach our record of opposition to the Com- 
munist advance, 

First, we resent the smear campalgn as 
a reflection on the patriotism of President 
Eisenhower, He rose from comparative ob- 
scurity to a deserved fame as the protege of 
Roosevelt and Truman, and if these men are 
traitors, the President is stamped with guilt 
under the new rule of guilt by association, 
I don’t believe it. 

The record shows that the major moves 
against communism in America and the 
world were made by those Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

Practically every law aimed at communism 
was passed during the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man regimes. 

The hierarchy of communism in America 
was arrested during the Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

According to the record, the membership 
of the Communist Party was reduced 75 per- 
cent during these 20 years of treason.” 

Yes, a more vigorous and continuous cam- 
paign has been waged by Democratic admin= 
istrations against communism in our coun- 
try than in any other country in the world. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Commu- 
nist spies and agents occurred during the 
Truman administration. 

The Rosenbergs were apprehended, ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death during the regime of Harry Truman. 

Yes, more was done during those Demo- 
cratic administrations—a million times 
more—than has been done by all these 
nolsy, self-advertising witch-hunters posing 
before television as the sole enemies of 
Moscow. 

For example, it was the Truman admin- 
istration that conceived the Marshall plan 
which saved continental Europe from the 
Communist advance; and yet it was at- 
tacked by a wing of the Republican Party 
with a bitterness approached only by that of 
the men in the Kremlin, And not content 
with that, two Republican leaders, stamped 
with the approval of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, denounced the author, 
Gen. George Marshall, to whose planning we 
owe the winning of the war, as the head and 
front of communism in America. 

Yes, and when the challenge come from 
Korea, it was a Democratic President who 
instantly accepted the challenge and stayed 
the advance of communism in Asia, 
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More—our United Nations representative 
in Iran has just reported that the Truman 
Point 4 program saved Iran from Commu- 
Rist domination. 

It was the Truman administration that 
Conceived the European army for the de- 
tense of European democracy which Moscow 
knows is the greatest obstacle to their im- 
Perlalistie plans; and for the truth of that 
assertion we commend the people to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who played a part in its 
Organization, as an appointee of President 
Truman. Heavens, how the evidence accu- 
Mulated that the President is a bad security 
Tisk under the new rule of guilt by asso- 
ciation. 

And something more—the Truman ad- 
ministration refused to sit down in confer- 
ence with Communist China snd the Eisen- 
hower administration has agreed to do so. 
Now I have no criticism to make of Secretary 

es, for whom I have a great respect. He 
Believes that his agreement is wise, and I do 
not pretend to know, but had Dean Ache- 
son made that agreement can you imagine 
the cries of anguished patriotism in the Re- 
Publican camp? 
v 


Now we hope that for the sake of America 
and its reputation for dignity and decency 
that the campaign of scurrility and fakery 
Will be ended, that we may concentrate like 
Civilized beings on principles and policies. 

are some indications that even Chair- 
man Hall has found that an asset may be- 
come a liability. President Eisenhower has 
repudiated the plan of the national com- 
mittee for a low campaign of vilification, It 
remains to be seen if the President has any 
influence on bis national chairman. 

This planned campaign of vulgarity, which 
discredits American institutions, is one of 
the lowest that ever disgraced a nation of 
self-respecting men and womén. Democrats 
and Republicans alike hated communism 
long before a congressional committee began 
to hold star-chamber sessions. They know 
that our danger comes from Malenkov, not 
from Mrs. Moss, the peor colored woman 
in a petty position in the Department of the 
Army who, despite her now acknowledged 
Innocence. was subjected to the ordeal of 
Mental torture and smeared in the head- 
lines of papers over the land. 

That this campaign of vilification will con- 
tinue for 7 months I have no doubt, for, 
While the President says he wants it stopped, 
his national chairman says it must go on. 
But even should it be stopped now, grave 
damage has been done to our civil liberties, 
to democratic institutions, and the Ameri- 
Can way of life. When, under the pretense 
Of fighting communism we are adopting the 
Methods of Hitler and Stalin, it is time for 
Us to take an inventory of our dangers. 


vr 


Now Americans familiar with the history 
Of their country know that this is not the 
Tirst time that democracy and civil liberties 
have been threatened. The policies, meth- 
Ods, and tendencies that threaten our free- 
doms now are precisely those that called the 
Democratic Party into existence more than 
a century and a half ago. The Federalist 
Party was then in power and, in attempt- 
ing to crush civil liberties and the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the people, they resorted 
to methods, similar to those of Hitler and 
not dissimilar to those in use today. The 
Federalist Party was led by brilliant men of 
Wealth and the aristocracy who openly de- 
Epised democracy, They honestly believed 
in the right of the rich to use the instru- 
mentalities of government for their selfish 
ends. Hamilton, their great Jeader, made no 
sceret of his belief. In a letter to Robert 
Morris, he said that the wny to make a strong 
Rovernment was to make government a 
Source of profit to the powerful. It was he 
Who described the people—Lincoln'’s peo- 
Ple—as a great beast. 
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Now, the American people have been in- 
stinctively democratic from the landing of 
the Mayflower, but there was a powerful 
minority that hated democracy—as now; and 
scorned individual rights—as now, and these 

to crush democracy in its in- 
cipiency. 

When the Constitution came from the 
convention with no provision for the pro- 
tection of the people against the abuse of 
power, Thomas Jeferson demanded and 
forced the incorporation of a Bill of Rights. 
But within 8 years of its incorporation a 
determined effort was made to make a mock- 
ery of this covenant of our freedoms, to 
destroy democracy, to deny the right of peti- 
tion, to make the individual a mere cog in 
the machinery of a police state and to stamp 
every liberal and democrat as subversive and 
a traitor—as now. 

In resorting to the big lle —as in the case of 
the 2,400 Communists dismissed by the 
Republicans—they worked the people into 
a state of hysteria over the French Revolu- 
tion. They fed the uninformed on hate, 
which is the drug that paralyzes the reason- 
ing faculties of man. When the hysteria 
began to subside, their press put out the 
big lie that the French Army had landed in 
Charleston and was marching on New York 
and Philadelphia, kidnaping children, at- 
tacking women, and giving farm houses to 
the flames—and the hysteria rose again. 
Ignorant mobs, inflamed by this new Ne, 
rushed Into the streets wrecking the presses 
of democratic papers and stoning the houses 
of men supporting the democratic creed, 

The one man the conspirators feared was 
Thomas Jefferson—and they made a desper- 
ate effort to drive him from his post as 
Secretary of State. 

They played the Rogues’ March under the 
windows of the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the architect of the 
American way of life. 

They pilfered his mall in the hope of find- 
ing an isolated sentence on which he could 
be arrested for subversion. 

They pursued him with spies, and they 
circulated against him the most atrocious 
lies. 

They smeared the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin with mud from the gutter because 
he was a liberal and a Democrat. 

And so, taking advantage of the hysteria, 
fed on lies, they passed the sedition law of 
odorous memory. With this instrument of 
tyranny they proposed to intimidate public 
opinion, to penalize free speech, to silence 
or destroy the democratic press and the 
democratic aspirations of the people. 

In a great speech in Congress against the 
passage of this nefarious measure, Edward 
Livingston gave a warning which I find 
strikingly applicable to our own time, 

“The country,” he said, “will swarm with 
informers, spies, and delators, and the odious 
reptile tribe that breeds in the sunshine 
of despotic power. The hours of the most 
unsuspected confidence, the intimacies of 
friendship, the recesses of domestic retire- 
ment afford no security. The companion 
whom you trust, the friend in whom you 
must confide, the domestic who walts on 
your chamber, are all tempted to betray your 
unguarded conversation, to misrepresent 
your words, to convey them, distorted by 
calumny, to the secret tribunals where jeal- 
ousy presides, where fear officiates as censor, 
and suspicion is the only evidence that is 
heard. Do not Ict us be absurd enough to 
call ourselves free and enlightened while we 
advocate principles that would have dis- 
graced the age of Gothic tyranny.” 

Armed with this weapon of despotism, the 
conspirators incited ignorant mobs to wreck 
the equipment of democratic papers and to 
attack their owners. Scores of editors, bear- 
ing the scars of the Revolution, were dragged 
from their beds at night, thrown into jails 
unfit for the habitation of a dog, hurried 
before packed Juries, presided over by anti- 
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democratic judges who abused them as 
traitors and sent them to prison. 

Just now it is well to remember that for 
2 years in our country despotism, booted 
and spurred, rode roughshod over the legal 
rights of the people. By irresponsible abuse 
and terrorism they tried to seal the mouth 
of protest. The hysteria and fear of some, 
and the cowardice of others, spurred them 
on to insolent attacks on the Bill of Rights; 
and so the circulation of petitions for the 
repeal of the sedition law was treated as an 
act of treason. The author of the Newburg 
Letters that rendered such service in the 
Revolution, wrote a petition and gave it to 
a member of the New York Legislature to 
circulate for signatures, and he was seized 
as a common criminal, thrown on a horse, 
and surrounded by armed horsemen not un- 
like the storm troopers of Hitler; he was 
paraded for 200 miles through the rain to 
the mockery of a trial in New York City and 
sentenced to prison. 

Most of this was tragedy, but it was not 
without its comic relief. n & cannon 
was fired as a salute to John Adams, and a 
laughing wag was overheard to say that it 
was a pity the ball did not land in the seat 
of his pants, he was instantly arrested for 
subversion and thrown into jail, 


VII 


I am dwelling on the terrorism of the 
sedition law because it was to defend the 
freedoms and democracy that the Demo- 
cratic Party came into existence more than 
a century and a half ago. Jefferson was its 
leader, and the fight he and his party made 
in defense of the inalienable rights of the 
people was most vital and dramatic in 
American history. 

He perfected a fighting organization that 
included the worker in the factory, the 
farmer in the field, the small merchant at 
the crossroads store. 

He levied on his friends for money to pay 
the fines of editors. 

When a liberal paper was wrecked by a 
mob he found the money to launch a new 
one. 

He carried the fight to every nook and 
corner, 

He directed the strategy in Congress. 

He summoned Madison, Monroe, Gallatin, 
and Livingston to take up their pens. 

He awakened the people to their peril. 

To meet the poisoned arrows of lie he gave 
the people the heavy artillery of the truth. 

Now, the people in those days were close to 
the Revolution, and they knew that they had 
fought for freedom and civil rights, Their 
mouths could not be closed by fear of dema- 
gogs. They actually believed in democ- 
racy and civil rights. They had courage 
and character. They were not afraid, and 
they rose in the majesty of their might and 
under the banner of Jefferson, at the head of 
the column, they won the victory that we 
thought had definitely determined that ours 
should be a democratic republic. That was 
the first great victory won for the people by 
the Democratic Party. 


Economic Conditions in the Intermountain 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, we 
have heard considerable talk about re- 


cession and depression, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recor an objective 
survey on this subject, taken only re- 
cently in my State. 

The survey, made by the Salt Lake 
Tribune, confirms the President’s esti- 

mate that 1954 is shaping into a pretty 
good business year, in spite of all the 
pessimistic talk which seemed inspired 
by a desire to assist the country into 
an economic tailspin. 

The article was written by Robert W. 
Bernick, veteran business editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
TRIBUNE Tests INTERMOUNTAIN ECONOMIC 
Putse—Finvs HEALTHY Beat 


(By Robert W. Bernick) 


All last week, regional bureaus of the Salt 
Lake Tribune were out sampling business 
trends from Pocatello and Twin Falls, Idaho, 
south past Cedar City and Moab in southern 
Utah, 

They came up with a remarkable testimony 
from all sections on how big business and 
little business are showing their faith in 
the region and the national economy. 

The evidence isn't an expression of mere 
verbiage or so much conversation. 

These people are backing their talk with 
hard cash. 

Take the utilities of the area, for example. 

Here in Salt Lake City, Utah Power & 
Light Co. places its construction, transmis- 
sion, and distribution budget for 1954 at 
around $25 million—covering subsidiary op- 
erations in western Colorado and activities 
in southern Idaho. 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. says that at least $14 million will be 
spent in southern Idaho, southwestern Wyo- 
ming, and in Utah during this year. 

Mountain Fuel Supply Co. has a 87% 
million expansion program in southwestern 
Wyoming and northern Utah under way. 

Idaho Power has additional millions sched- 
uled for its south-central Idaho construc- 
tion, transmission, and distribution program 
this year. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. has a multi- 
million-dollar tracks improvement program 
underway at Ogden; a multimillion diesel- 
repair building under construction at Salt 
Lake City—plans investment of a million 
or more in rail-wheel facilities at its Poca- 
tello shops. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co. will continue to receive new equipment, 
carry out extensive track and roadway im- 
provements in Utah and western Colorado. 

Here in Salt Lake City, First Security Bank 
of Utah, N. A. is erecting a modern $21; -mil- 
lion office bulding on Main Street, a $314- 
million shopping center is nearing comple- 
tion in suburban Sugar House. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. completes a $3- 
million concentrator renovation at Arthur 
and Magna and a million-dollar research 
center at University of Utah. 

And so the story goes—through the in- 
dustrial and business list; Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co.; Western Phosphates, Inc.; Eimco 
Corp.; Salt Lake Tungsten Co.; Sure-Seal 
Corp.; Phillips Petroleum Co.; Salt Lake Re- 
fining Co.—all expanding, some a good deal, 
others to a lesser extent. But, they're 
growing. 

Explorations for oil and gas, nonmetallics 
continues throughout the area. This is a 
last frontier for the petroleum industry. 

There will be no end to this important 
work. Establishment of big division offices 
at Salt Lake City by major companies under- 
scores the prophecy. 

Down in Moab, and to a lesser degree in 
southwestern Utah and southwestern Wyo- 
ming, the uranium rush grows and grows and 
grows. 
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Monticello, which once had two banks— 
and hasn't had any for y get a 
branch of a Moab institution. Grand County 
is hard put to house and to provide water 
and other services for its inhabitants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is putting 
a big ore sampling plant up at Moab—is en- 
gaged in a multimillion expansion of its 
Monticello uranium mill. 

And as for construction of a uranium mill 
at Moab—well, the fabulous Charlie Steen 
says, “Let there be no doubt. It will be.” 

According to the Cedar City Chamber of 
Commerce, there'll be $2 million in new con- 
struction there this year. The chamber 
thinks the business outlook is excellent— 
has faith in permanence and growth of this 
iron mining and mineral belt. 

Twin Falls—one of the most beautiful 
cities of the West—looks ahead at its and 
southern Idaho's developments optimisti- 
cally. 

Consolidated Freightways has a new $150,- 
000 warehouse; new churches, buildings, Ma- 
sonic Temples are going up. In surrounding 
areas, Burley, Malta, and Declo, along with 
other school districts, are engaged in exten- 
sive educational building programs. 

Growing Idaho Falls—a center of great 
activity by the Atomic Energy Commission— 
is seeing a new multimillion-dollar aircraft 
propulsion project underway. A chemical 
plant will be modified by the AEC—a job to 
employ 700 workmen. 

Construction continues on a 55-unit apart- 
ment house. 

While up the line a bit at Moran, Wyo.. a 86 
million project at Rockefeller Lodge is near- 
ing completion, 

Idaho Falls has added population at a rate 
of 1,000 persons a year for the last 4 years. 

Back in north Utah—significant growth 
progress is reported in Weber, Davis, and 
Utah Counties. Transportation, education, 
steel fabricating, and production of food- 
stuffs weigh heavily in an area linked to 
Salt Lake County distribution centers. 

Residential construction in these popu- 
lous Utah counties is expected to equal, and 
even possibly exceed, 1953 levels, under im- 
pact of more favorable money rates. 

The Federal Housing Administration esti- 
mates the effective demand will carry the 
pace well past 1955 in these areas. 

If you want to look for spotty conditions 
in the Intermountain economy you can find 
them. But what do they mean? 

Kennecott Copper Corp. has reduced its 
operating week at Utah and Nevada divisions. 
But this forestalls even more serious cut- 
backs in the future—a future which would 
have seen far more copper produced than 
could be consumed if around-the-clock war- 
time operations continued, 

The huge civillan economy inventories are 
gradually being reduced in lead and zinc. 
And there is great hope an effective minerals 
policy will be adopted by the administration, 

Talk about retall sales being down, 

They are—but it isn’t a fatal decline. 

Savings are at record levels in communities 
of the West. And generally, in this area, 
consumer debt is being liquidated faster than 
it is being incurred, say observers. 

The New Look in salesmanship you see 
these days will elicit the “furtive dollar“ 
especially when buyers get bargains. And 
the slice in excise taxes makes a “bargain.” 

Who's wearing the long face with oll booms 
in Nevada and uranium booms in Utah and 
Colorado—and heavy construction continu- 
ing, 

Who's complaining about the „times“ 
when it is a fact that people must eat and 
the farmer will grow their food? 

Who's worried about the future—certainly 
not the electric-light man, the telephone 
man, or the gas man, the banker, or the 
builder. 

We went looking—found not pessimists 
but the fellow on the other side of the coin, 
the optimist. 
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Editorial Comment on Senate Speech De- 
livered by Hon. John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, on the International 
Crisis in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a series of 
editorials appearing in the Los Angeles 
Daily News on April 8, 1954, the New 
York Daily News of April 7, 1954, the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of April 9, 
1954, and the Boston Post of April 11, 
1954, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. These editorials all recognize 
the statesmanlike contribution which the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a few days ago in connection with the 
present international crisis in Indochina, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Los Angeles Dally News of Aprit 
8, | 
WHAT THE EDITOR THINKS 

In the Senate, meanwhile, a hopeful note 
of sense was beginning to rise from the de- 
bate over our policy. Senator JOHN F. Ken 
NEp¥Y, Democrat, from Massachusetts, laid 
the groundwork for a constructive bipartisan 
support for a policy of protecting southeast 
Asia from Communist domination. 

Senator KENNEDY, with a refreshing 
straightforwardness that sounded like the 
expression of traditional American principles 
again, pointed out that the hard truth Is 
that the native people of Indochina will not 
give adequate support to the fight against 
the Communist-led rebels unless France 
grants the claim for independence of the 
Indochinese states. 

He said frankly that without this support 
no military victory could be won, even with 
American intervention, 

Some of Senator KENNEDY'S lucid words 
bear repeating: 

“It seems to me, therefore, that the dilem- 
ma which confronts us is not a hopeless one; 
that a victorious fight can be maintained by 
the French with the support of this Nation 
and many other nations—and most impor- 
tant of all the support of the Vietnamese 
and other peoples of the associated states— 
once it is recognized that the defense of 
southeast Asia and the repelling of Com- 
munist aggression are the objectives of such 
a struggle, and not the maintenance of polit- 
ical relationships founded upon ancient 
colonialism, 

“In such a struggle the United States and 
other nations may properly be called upon to 
play their fullest part.” 

It is to be hoped that these sound words 
will restore the debate to our traditional 
American principles, for it is only when 
grounded in those principles that America 
can lead the free world in the quest for peace. 
[From the Boston Sunday Post of April 11, 

1954] 


True VALLEY or DECISION 
(By Ken Crotty) 


The eyes of the world this Palm Sunday, 
1954, are focused on the dusty plains and 
valleys which lie before the mountain out- 
post of Dien Bien Phu in northwest Indo- 
china, 
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Six months ago, Dien Bien Phu was a pin 
Polnt on the map of the world, unknown ex- 
cept to the students of geography. 

Today the history of the world may be 
in the writing in the savage battle which 
is going on between the West and the East 
Tor the possession of this lonely outpost in 
the Thai Mountains of Vietnam. 

All week, a garrison of 10,000 weary French 
Union troops have battled to hold this Indo- 
China bastion against an attacking horde of 
between 25,000 and 50,000 Communist-in- 
epired rebel Vietminh troops. 

HIGH STAKES 

The stakes are high in Indochina. 

If Dien Bien Phu falls to the Vietminh, 
soutbeast Asia will be overrun by the Com- 
munists. 

It could mean millions of Asians and the 
rich, raw materials of this undeveloped land 
would be swallowed up by the Reds. This 
Would be a tragedy to the free Western 
world. 

This week it became apparent the final 
decision as to the fate of Dien Blen Phu may 
be up to a man who is thousands of miles 
away, Dwight Eisenhower. 

Dien Bien Phu could be the valley of de- 
cision for President Eisenhower. 

The United States has already pledged it- 
self to a policy that Indochina must not be 
lost to the Communists. 

That Red China has been staking the 
rebels is a a foregone conclusion. Mr. Eis- 
enhower and his Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, have already warned Red 
China the United States might take action 
in the event of an increased degree of inter- 
vention by Red China in Indochina. 

There are good reasons to believe neither 
Mr. Eisenhower nor Mr. Dulles is bluffing. 

This week, however, there were reports 
from the battlefront that Chinese soldiers 

have been manning antiaircraft guns of the 
Vietminh. 
CRUCIAL MOMENT 


Mr. Eisenhower may well be facing the 
Most momentous decision he will ever be 
Called upon to make in a lifetime of momen- 
tous decisions. 

England and France have already side- 
stepped an appeal to present with the United 
States a united front against Red China in 
this struggle for Indochina. 

Both France and England have no desire 
to irk either Moscow or its principal ally, Red 
China, with the Geneva Conference coming 
up on April 26, 

The decision Mr. Eisenhower may be called 
Upon to make soon is to determine what 
form American action will take in case the 
degree of Red Chinese intervention is stepped 
Up in Indochina. 

That Mr. Eisenhower is reluctant to out- 
line this American action is understandable 
enough. 

There is no earthly reason why he should 
tip his hand to the enemies of the United 
States even to satisfy his critics. 

But the principal alternatives open to him 
ure not dificult to unearth. 

There is the possibility of a naval blockade 
Of the Chinese coast, there is the threat 
Of the A-bomb and the H-bomb, there is 
the possibility of sending American troops 
to help the embattled French Union troops, 


NO INTENTION 


Mr. Eisenhower has already stated the 
administration has no intention of sending 
American troops into Indochina. 

Then, too, the President's feelings on using 
the atom bomb only as a retaliatory measure 
are well known. 

But an unforseen event could conceivably 

the whole present administrative 
Philosophy. 

This past week, Senator Jomn F. KENNEDY, 
Of Massachusetts, took the floor of the Senate 
and asked for a clarification of the Indo- 
China policy, 
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Senator Kennevy said bluntly, “It is time 
the American people were told the truth.” 

The Bay Senator called upon Mr. Eisen- 
hower to clear up the point whether the 
fighting in Indochina is to result in freeing 
the peoples of Indochina or the maintenance 
of French colonialism. 

Senator KNNror's words made sense. 

He said the peoples of Indochina will never 
enter into any struggle against communism 
until the are assured of their freedom, 

Mr, Kennedy said until this freedom is 
assured the “channeling of American men 
and arms into Indochina will be futile.” 

Meanwhile, the fighting goes on at Dien 
Bien Phu and at Hanoi, too. 

NO INDICATION 

It is important to note none of either 
President Eisenhower's or Mr. Dulles’ re- 
marks have indicated any American action 
will necessarily take place in the event of 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu. 

Only in the event of an “increased degree 
of interventlon on the part of the Chinese 
Red,” which, as Mr. Dulles said, was “awfully 
close to the line” this past week. 

Neither west nor the Reds can afford to 
lose too much face in Indochina. 

The Communists have alreadys spread the 
word among the nations of the east that 
they were the winners at Korea, 

To have to back down to the supposedly 
vanquished at Korea now in Indochina would 
be unthinkable. 

And for the United States to be discov- 
ered bluffing in this day of power politics 
it would be disastrous also, 

Over and beyond everything is the fact 
the Geneva conference will begin in 2 weeks. 
Red China has not yet given up hopes of 
winning a seat in the United Nations. 

Needing trade badly with the west to pre- 
vent domestic difficulties, Red China has un- 
doubtedly decided just how far it can go in 
Indochina without getting in completely 
over its head. 

But any situation like this is as full of 
danger elements as a fruitcake is raisins. 

The nations of the world are treading on 
thin ice in Indochina. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
April 9, 1954] 
INDOCHINESE INDEPENDENCE Is KEY IN ASIATIC 
Crisis 
(By J. M. Roberts, Jr.) 

If the United States finally is pushed into 
direct intervention in the Indochina war, 
she will be in need of two vital political 
developments, 

First is completion of negotiations now 
under way for independence Òf the three 
Indochinese states. 

Second would be the association in some 
fashion of Asiatic countries in the effort, 
to avoid the impression that she is either 
displaying colonial tendencies herself or 
supporting France in them. 

Senator Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, was striking at one of the most im- 
portant factors in the war when he pointed 
out the difficulties of winning any war in 
Indochina while the people there either re- 
main aloof or actively support the Commu- 
nists because they are fighting the long- 
time rulers. 

FRENCH EFFORTS 

To say that the war cannot be won while 
this situation exists may be carrying it too 
far. But certainly it could not be won with- 
out payment of an exorbitant price. 

French efforts to meet this situation with 
new independence treaties may not work 
out. They may satisfy the reigning political 
leaders, long under the French thumb, with- 
out satisfying the people. 

A treaty with Laos already has been signed, 
giving it so-called independence within the 
French Union. Negotiations with Vietnam 
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are still under way in Paris. An agreement 
in principle has been reached for an inde- 
pendence treaty to be followed by another 
of adherence to the Union, The Vietnamese 
insisted independence was meaningless un- 
less it included the right to decide afterward 
about joining the union. The compromise 
is a technical one, unlike the complete free- 
dom of action left to India by the British 
under similar circumstances. 

Paris expects to begin negotiations with 
Cambodia in the next 2 or 3 weeks. 

But this does not mean France is getting 
out of Indochina, politically, remaining only 
as a defender. She will still exercise many 
controls. The Indochinese armies will still 
be under her command for the duration ot 
this emergency. 

Unless the people can be convinced that 
this is sufficient under the circumstances— 
and they are not likely to be conyinced—an 
intervening United States would appear to 
many of them not as a liberator, but as a 
supporter of colonialism and even, perhaps, 
as intending to replace France as the colonial 
power. 

As a further effort to avoid this tag of 
colonialism, alinement of some Asiatic coun- 
tries in the war effort would have its effect 
on a wide section of Asiatic opinion. Asso- 
ciation by the Philippines would help to 
some extent, though many would discount 
it as due primarily to her connections with 
the United States. Thailand would be bet- 
ter, and Burma still better. However, Burma 
is so badly torn by her own troubles that 
she can hardly assume any more, and might 
be inviting attack from Red China. 

But independence for the Indochinese is 
a key matter. If those people should be 
convinced they are to have real independence 
from the French, and must fight to preserve 
it from the Communists, present forces could 
win the war without outside intervention. 
[From the New York Daily News of April 7, 

1954] 
WHOSE Wan IN INDOCHINA? 


Much more sensational than the Presi- 
dent's Monday evening speech are the cur- 
rent doing and sayings of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. Dulles told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Monday that the Chinese Reds 
are skating mighty close to direct interven- 
tion in the Indochina war—intervention 
against which he warned them in his vigor- 
ous St. Louis foreign policy speech last 
September. 

Asked whether the administration is think- 
ing of direct United States action in Indo- 
china, Dulles didn’t say yes but he didn’t 
say no. 

Yesterday it came out that our Govern- 
ment has asked Britain, France, Australia, 
and New Zealand to join it in a solemn 
warning that further Red Chinese monkey- 
ing in the Indochina affair could bring on a 
general war. 

Such a joint declaration is clearly what 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles would much 
prefer. But there is as yet no guarantee 
from them that they won't urge a United 
States go-it-alone course if they feel they 
must, And they keep telling us that they 
regard the saving of Indochina from com- 
munism as essential to the so-called free 
world's safety. 

Maybe it is. We hope, though, that the 
administration will give ample thought to 
a striking specch made in the Senate yes- 
terday by Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, Demo- 
crat, Massachusetts, who we think is one of 
the better Democratic lawmakers. 

Senator Kennepy insists that the French 
are still stalling on their longtime promise 
to give Indochina its independence eventu- 
ally. This, he says (though there are cor- 
respondents who disagree with him), keeps 
the bulk of the natives {ecling that there's 
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little to choose between belng ruled from 
Paris and being ruled from Moscow. 

Unless most of the natives can be con- 
vinced that defeat of the Reds will mean 
early independence for Indochina, KENNEDY 
feels that the West cannot win a lasting 
victory there, or keep communism out of all 
southeast Asia. 

Whether Kennepy is mistaken or not, 
we think this much is certain: That, as of 
now, United States public opinion is mostly 
against pouring out money indefinitely to 

French colonialism, and just about 
unanimously against sending United States 
fighting men into a second and possibly 
worse Korea down on the Indochinese bulge. 


The Dulles Trip and Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article published this morning in Walter 
Lippmann's column, Today and Tomor- 
row. It is entitled The Dulles Trip and 
Indochina.” I believe it deserves the 
very careful attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE DULLES TRIP AND INDOCHINA 


The general position, both immediately 
and for the longer run, seems to haye been 
improved considerably by the talks Mr. Dulles 
has jüst had in London and in Paris. 

We had been having the immediate crisis 
at Dien Bien Phu. And there is the prob- 
lem, which must be met at Geneva, of how 
to bring the war to an end in a way which 
promotes the independence of the Indochi- 
nese peoples and preserves the independ- 
ence of Thailand and of Burma. 

The battle for the beleaguered fortress of 
Dien Bien Phu is, as such, not strategically 
decisive. As a matter of fact, the French 
have lost similar outposts in the past with- 
out important consequences. Dien Bien Phu 
had become a critical battle because Ho Chi 
Min, with strong Chinese support, has been 
attempting to destroy the French will to 
resist and, therefore, the French capacity 
to negotiate, just as the Geneva Conference 
is to meet. 

This caused the crisis which blew up 
in Washington before Mr. Dulles’ trip. It 
turned on whether direct American in- 
tervention at Dien Blen Phu was necessary 
to prevent a general collapse of all the re- 
sistance in Indochina before the Geneva 
Conference. But direct intervention would 
surely have touched off a worldwide crisis of 
enormous magnitude and in all probability 
a general war in the Far East. In the Ameri- 
can view it was, therefore, of the highest 
moment that the crisis of Dien Bien Phu 
should be resolved lest the much bigger 
crisis be provoked. Whether the American 
estimate was exaggerated is arguable. But 
it did in fact coincide, so it seemed, with 
Ho Chi Min's estimate, or why was he spend- 
ing such enormous effort to capture the 
fortress? 

The only statesmanllke way to resolve the 
crisis of Dien Bien Phu was to take measures 
which would make the outcome cease to have 
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such critical importance—to downgrade, so 
to the significance of Dien Bien Phu. 
To do this it was necessary to make it plain 
to Ho Chi Min that he will not have won 
the war and he will not be the master of 
Indochina even if he captures Dien Bien Phu; 
conversely, it was necessary to make It plain 
to the peoples of Indochina and of southeast 
Asia that the loss of Dien Bien Phu will not 
mean a withdrawal and surrender which 
leaves the whole area open to Communist 
domination. 

This down-grading, we may venture to be- 
lieve, has been accomplished. The war can- 
not be lost in Dien Bien Phu. Indeed, it may 
already be—if it is not it ought to be—a 
serious question in Peiping and Moscow 
whether it would not be better not to take 
Dien Bien Phu as the Geneva Conference 
assembles. For it is now impossible for Ho 
Chi Min to crush the French will to resist, 
and it is always possible as long as the fight- 
ing rages that something can happen to en- 
large the war. 

Indeed, an enlargement of the war is very 
probable if an armistice cannot be negotiated 
at Geneva before the rainy season ends. It 
should be understood in Moscow and in 
Peiping that against the determined oppo- 
sition of the great sea and air powers of the 
Atlantic world, the fate of islands and of 
peninsulas cannot be settled finally on the 
ground. ` 

So they, as well as we, both In at least the 
same degree, must desire a negotiated armi- 
stice. If a dictated armistice was ever con- 
ceivable, it is not conceivable now. And 
since that is the way it is, they would im- 
prove immensely the atmosphere at Geneva’ 
if a battlefield truce were set up at Dien 
Bien Phu, and the wonded were evacuated. 

The public declarations agreeing to an 
“examination of the possibility of establish- 
ing a collective defense within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization” have no practical bearing upon 
the war today. They must not be looked 
upon as consolation prizes given to Mr. Dulles 
in lieu of the “warnings” that got so much 
too much publicity before he went abroad. 
The declarations have to do with future 
diplomatic moves and are not just a little 
bit of an original American proposal. 

The truth about the warning to Red China 
is that the warning has already been given, 
that it is and has been effective, and that to 
create the impression that it is necessary to 
negotiate about it with our allies can serve 
only to diminish its effectiveness. When a 
great power like the United States says 
plainly, as we said it long ago, that we would 
oppose the intervention of the Chinese 
armed forces, it is not necessary and it 18 
undesirable to act as if our words were of so 
little consequence that we have to keep 
repeating them to keep them alive. The 
Chinese have been warned about Indochina, 
and they can have no doubts about it. 

During the period of the Dien Bien Phu 
crisis, Mr, Dulles was naturally concerned to 
go further and to warn the Chinese about 
the scale and the character of their indirect 
intervention. These warnings, though they 
were not precise, have contributed no doubt 
to the larger business of downgrading the 
importance of Dien Bien Phu. 

The pacts that we are going to examine 
may be of some theoretical military signifi- 
cance if the war goes on after a failure at 
Geneva. But strong chains are not made by 
putting together many weak links, and not 
too much military significance should be at- 
tributed to such multilateral pacts. They 
are diplomatic and not strategic instru- 
ments, 

The proposed pact should be examined for 
what can be done with it to meet the funda- 
mental political problem in southeast Asia. 
How Is there to be provided an international 
framework, collective and not imperial, with- 
in which the small, frail, politically un- 
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developed countries of southeast Asia, and 
particularly of French Indochina, can enjoy 
their independence? If the overriding cen- 
tralizing authority of France is withdrawn, 
and if a new overriding and centralizing au- 
thority under Ho Chi Min is contained and 
limited, the small states of Laos, Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, Annam, and Tonking will 
need some kind of collective protection. 
They cannot hope to stand alone. 

Is that not plain enough to warrant an 
approach to India and Pakistan for leader- 
ship and for help in arranging a viable sys- 
tem for these infant Asian states? There is 
no pact now in existence. Therefore there 
is no reason why it should be rejected in 
advance. A pact has still to be drafted. It 
need not become the kind of military al- 
liance to which Pandit Nehru and the Indian 
nation are so very much opposed. It is an 
American interest that it should not become 
that kind of pact. For if it were, the future 
would be desperate. 

If the free nations of Asia would par- 
ticipate, a pact could be framed that was 
the instrument with which the old imperial 
authority could be withdrawn without 
creating a vacuum into which the new im- 
perialism of China would flow. 


Farm Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial on the subject of farm prices 
which appeared in the Minot (N. Dak.) 
Daily News of Saturday, April 10, 1954, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our WHEAT PROBLEM 


The subject of farm-price supports can 
be argued up one side and down the other, 
as an academic matter, without arriving 
anywhere. Everybody seems to be taking 
part in this fruitless argument. It is our 
idea that too much of the discussion is half- 
baked, failing to take into consideration all 
of the hard facts of agricultural economics 
and accepted national policy. 

We don't pretend that we can add any- 
thing to the argument, but we hope we can 
make clear our stand with respect to policy 
measures immediately needed. 

It's our view that as things stand now and 
until the overall economic picture changes, 
the farmer of North Dakota must have and 
is entitled to rigid price support for his 
crops. 

We are not advocating the 90-percent-of- 
Parity formula for the wheatgrower as a 
permanent and cure-all remedy, but for the 
present we support it. 

Until the time comes when there Is more 
flexibility than today in the costs of farm- 
ing, we think rigid supports must be con- 
tinued. We see no reason why the farmer 
should be the goat in our economy, subject 
to the uncertainties of supply-and-demand 
prices when the industries he buys from are 
able to exercise control over their prices. 

We cannot go along with the concept of 
flexible price supports as a means of reduc- 
ing the production of those crops that are 
in surplus. History shows lower prices do 
not decrease wheat production on our farms. 
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At the same time we eannot flaunt forever 
the fact of acute oversupply when it really 
exists. Farm surpluses, on paper, are not a 
bugaboo to us. We have been hearing about 
them for 40 years. Sometimes they were real, 
and sometimes they disappeared overnight. 
But when wheat in great quantity is being 
dumped into all kinds of warehouses never 
intended for grain storage the fact and dan- 
ger of mounting surpluses have to be faced. 

Por all of our educated cleverness in devis- 
ing ways and means of alleviating surplus 
Production, we have never found a better way 
to hold surpluses in control than the direct 
method of reducing production. The situa- 
tion being what it is, we see no alternative 
in the wheat-growing business than to ac- 
tept marketing quotas. 

Here our views deviate a little from the 
Present farm program. The method now is 
to allot acreages. But acreage controls do 
not hold production down any more than 
flexible price supports would. Our idea is 
that until the present imbalance in produc- 
tion works itself into something more tol- 
erable, the individual wheat grower should 
accept his marketing quota in bushels. 
Something similar was proposed in the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. We are thinking, how- 
ever, that the quotas should be based on 
long-range consumption records, and that 
they could be maintained at quite a stable 
level from year to year. 

The Canadian wheat-marketing system is 
far from perfect, but we think the United 
States wheat grower could learn something 
from it. If our wheat growers had market 
Quotas in bushels, but were free to grow as 
Many acres of crop as they saw fit, they 
Would find it imperative to enlarge and im- 
Prove storage facilities on their farms. An 
€xcess of wheat produced 1 year would be 
held over and marketed the next, or the year 
after that. If a following year’s crop was 
Poor, the farmer still would be able to market 
a normal amount of wheat from his stores. 

In our opinion wheat in farm bins under 
Such a program would not drug the Nation's 
Marketing organism the way it does when 
Commercial warehouses are continually 
Plugged. In fact, surpluses as a national 
Policy matter, and as a marketing bugaboo, 
Might almost cease to exist. Whatever the 
Surplus, it would be in the farmer's own 
bins. Knowing it was there, each farmer 
Would have to adjust his production goals 
accordingly. That would make the farmer 
the regulator of his own, and the Nation's 
Wheat supply. But whatever the weather, 
he could reasonably expect to market every 
Year his full annual quota of bushels at a 
Stable, cost-covering price. 

We are not imagining that this change 
from acres to bushels would be the ultimate 
or that it would be entirely palatable. 
Probably it would be harder to distribute 
bushelage quotas equitably than to parcel 
Out shares of the national acreage. But we 
think it could be managed with a tolerable 
degree of justice. Our experience under the 
Tarmer-committee system leads us to believe 
that bushels could be allotted and adjusted 
Gemocratically and with reasonable impar- 
tality. 

Anyhow, this method would have the ad- 
Vantage of starting where we are now, and 
Cf moving gradually in the direction we 
Must go. It would meet the problem of pro- 
duction control just a little more directly 

we are meeting it today. It would 
tend to stabilize wheat production near the 
level of national consumption by changing 
the farmer's present incentive to keep on 
Producing at a wartime rate. For that part 
Of his farming establishment which reason- 
ably should be devoted to wheat raising, 
he farmer could expect an equitable crop 
Teturn that would cover cost of operation 
Plus a fair profit. Beginning with that, he 
Could consider how to get an equal return 

Possible, from diversion of the rest of his 
Plant to other enterprise, 
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Let’s Plan Now To Meet Future 
Challeage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, 
amidst all the current talk about rolling 
readjustments, and recession, most peo- 
ple assume that the responsibility for 
action against such economic distress lies 
exclusively with the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is natural that people's 
thoughts should turn to Washington 
when economic difficulties loom on the 
horizon, inasmuch as for 20 years the 
public was conditioned to believe that all 
our major problems had to be laid in the 
lap of Uncle Sam. 

Fortunately, a glimmer of awakening 
local responsibility is discernible in the 
land. As an example, I have before me 
an excellent editorial, published on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1954, in the Salt Lake Tribune. 
The editorial recommends that local gov- 
ernment take steps to engage in public 
improvement planning that could be used 
to offset declines in the national econ- 
omy. Such procedures are eminently 
commendable, and could well be consid- 
ered by city, county, and State govern- 
ments throughout the land. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S PLAN Now To MEET FUTURE CHALLENGE 

The economic outlook for Utah and the 
Nation is a matter of major interest and 
concern at the present time. And it should 
be 


Not that the Tribune takes a pessimistic 
view as to the future. We are convinced 
that the basic business, financial, and poli- 
tical factors underpinning the economy today 
are such that there is no reason for the 
current readjustment to worsen into a 
recession, 

But economics is not an exact science. It 
depends too much on the vagaries of human 
decision to permit it to be. Lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the public, insufficient 
progressive or constructive action on the part 
of business leadership, errors of Judgment, or 
simple dilatoriness on the part of public 
officialdom—any or all of these human fac- 
tors could extend what should be merely a 
needed readjustment into an economic 
downturn. 

It is possible. We should be alert to the 
danger and be ready to meet it should it 
arise. 

There are some hopeful signs that we are 
alert on the national front. The adminis- 
tration has promised it will promptly take 
remedial measures to cushion the downturn 
if, in the opinion of our economic watch- 
dogs, it threatens to become serious. 

That's fine. We need national alertness— 
national readiness to keep the economic re- 
adjustment from getting out of hand. 

But we need local alertness and readiness, 
too. 


In the past we have been too willing to let 
Uncle Sam do the job of bolstering a sag- 
ging economy. And that willingness has 
helped to shift far too much power, along 
with the responsibility, from local govern- 
ments back to Washington. 
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If we mean what we have been saying in 
Washington, D. C., and in Utah about more 
local responsibility, now is a good time to 
prove it. Let's not put the whole burden of 
alertness on the Federal Government. Let's 
be alert and ready ourselves. Let's have a 
program of needed public improvements in 
Utah, and in all of our larger cities and 
counties, ready to put into effect if it is 
required to relieve the unemployment which 
the Utah Department of Employment Secu- 
rity reported last week to be almost double 
what it was a year ago. 

We should add right here that this un- 
employment is not yet dangerous. It repre- 
sents only 8 percent of the labor force. But 
we should be prepared to provide public 
works employment if that percentage were 
to double, let us say, later on this year, or 
in some future year. 

Having a public works program ready will 
enable us to meet an emergency without re- 
sort to the kind of boondoggling which at 
times meant sheer waste of money back in 
the thirties, It would not only relieve un- 
employment and give a needed stimulus to 
the economy, it would enable us to get some 
of the worthwhile public improvements, such 
as highways, public buildings, sewer systems, 
water improvements, parks, and recreation 
areas which we need. 

Constructive thinking and advance plan- 
ning is required—and we should begin work- 
ing right now. Fortunately, some com- 
munities did just such planning to meet the 
unemployment widely anticipated following 
World War II. Those plans ought to be re- 
viewed now and brought up to date. Other 
local governmental units, which did no post- 
World War II planning, should meve the 
more swiftly to make up for that lack. 

It may well be that these projects will not 
have to be initiated this year. But the plan- 
ning will not be wasted. The economic read- 
justment is an incentive and an opportunity 
for us to take a good look at our requirements 
for the future. We need such intelligent 
advance planning, emergency or no emer- 
gency. If the emergency comes, we will be 
ready to do our full part along with the Fed- 
eral Government in meeting it. If it doesn't 
come, we'll have a better idea of what we 
need for our future growth and progress, 
and can then determine on the basis of pri- 
ority of needs and available finances how 
and when to carry out that improvement 
program. 

But let’s not delay. Let's get to work on 
it now so we'll be ready on a local level to 
meet whatever challenge the future has to 
offer us. 


Exemption From Fedcral Income Tax of 
Certain Earnings of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New Yorker of April 10, 1954, 
which deals with the question of adopt- 
ing an amendment to the Federal tax 
law which would prevent making crooks 
of children and their parents by en- 
couraging them to resort to all sorts of 
subterfuges to evade the present law, 
which deprives the parent of the right 
to claim the deduction allowed for a 
dependent if the child, working his way 
through school, earns more than $600. 
I think it is a very interesting little 
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article, and supports the proposed leg- 
islation I have pending on the calendar, 
which would raise the amount to $1,200, 
without the parent having to lose his 
tax exemption. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TALK or THE TOWN 
NOTES AND COMMENT 

A season or sọ back, we mentioned that 
the tendency of our present tax laws is to 
cause the simple-minded, 19th-century no- 
tion of get up and go to lie down and die. 
We cited in evidence the case of a Yale 
sophomore whose diligence nearly cost his 
father a precious $600 exemption on his 
income-tax return. Rather than loll about 
during the long summer vacation, the boy 
took a job in a factory, and by the middle 
of August he had earned so much that his 
father, discovering in a panic that Junior was 
on the ragged edge of becoming, in the eyes 
of the Government, independent, had to 
summon him home from the factory and 
beg him to retire. The boy was reluctant 
to do so, but finally gave in and was placed 
on a substantial allowance. Now we've 
heard of a similar case—one in which the 
parental panic came even closer to being too 
late. Up in Scarsdale lives an ambitious 
throwback of 13 who has a newspaper route 
and occasionally works as a delivery boy 
for a local drugstore. Year before last, he 
carelessly ran up an income of $602.37, and 
when he broke the bad news to his father, 
the latter was vexed indeed. Finally, a way 
out occurred to him, Hadn't the boy paid 
for certain repairs to his bicycle in the 
course of the year? The boy had. How 
much? Four dollars and fifty cents. Very 
well, then—why not disclose the total earn- 
ings and the expense item, and claim the 
boy's earnings for the year to have been 
only $597.87? The father did so, then 
waited to see what would happen. If the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
chosen to construe the law strictly, the 
claim would, of course, have been disallowed, 
since the boy's dependency hinged on his 
gross income, not on his net. We're glad 
to say that the Commissioner, an old 19th- 
century boy himself, allowed the claim. 


Righteous Wrath Along the Kaskaskia— 
Smelly Deal on the Kaskaskia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
story of stream pollution is told once 
again in the following editorials, one 
from the Decatur (III.) Herald, and the 
other from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch. 

Time and time again, America’s 
streams have been polluted to the point 
of destruction of fish and plant life and 
to the hazard of people depending upon 
zer streams as a source of water sup- 
ply. 

It is high time that adequate stream- 
pollution legislation be enacted by Con- 
gress. We cannot depend merely upon 
the type of a program which produces 
studies of such situations, but we must 
quickly develop a program which com- 
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pels the restoration of our rivers and 
streams to a healthy state. Stream 
pollution is a serious national liability 
calling for attention not only at the 
State level but at Federal level. 

I fully realize that the proper Federal 
agencies have made and are making 
studies of this serious problem, but it 
seems to me that we should get into ac- 
tion immediately else there will be few 
safe sources of water left in this country 
for human consumption and there will be 
many more incidents such as the Kas- 
kaskia, leading to the destruction of 
fish and plant life in and along these 
streams. 

The 1,000 or more Ilinoisans who de- 
scended upon their State capitol for ac- 
tion in this matter were fully justified 
in their demands. They not only let it 
be known to their State officials that they 
want action on a specific condition exist- 
ing on the Kaskaskia River, but they 
have helped to awake America to the na- 
tional problem of river pollution. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
RIGHTEOUS WRATH ALONG KASKASKIA 


The 1,000 or more IIlinotsans who descend- 
ed upon their State capital in protest against 
continued pollution of the Kaskaskia River 
gave the responsible officials an unmistaka- 
ble display of righteous wrath. They 
brandished jars of yellow water and discol- 
ored cloth, bore placards saying “Shelbyville 
wants good clean water“ and “Who is boss? 
Petro or the State?” 

They booed and scoffed at State officials 
who sought to explain at a stormy meeting 
in the house of representatives. Clarence 
Klassen, technical secretary of the sanitary 
water board, who had declared the water 
safe to drink by bacteriological standards, 
was presented with a container of the pol- 
luted water to drink, but he declined. 
Joseph Carey, one of Governor Stratton's 
aides, actually took a taste of it. 

The aroused and angry citizens of Shelby- 
ville, Vandalia, Belleville, and Centralia de- 
parted with expressions of dissatisfaction. 
But at least they accomplished one thing. 

They gave their State officials impressive 
evidence that many voters are much con- 
cerned over this public-health hazard and 
over the fallure of the State to abate it. 

After many sympathetic, cooperative, and 
reassuring words, National Petro-Chemicals 
Corp. has made clear that if the sanitary 
water board expects its order to be honored 
it will have to compel the company in a 
court of law. 

The manager of the offending plant, D. J. 
Stark, said “the matter is certainly political 
in nature” and the company’s suit for fu- 
dicial review of the board's order is intended 
to get the matter out of the realm of hys- 
teria and into a basis of fact. 

The basis of fact on which the board or- 
dered National Petro-Chemicals to cease pol- 
luting the Kaskaskia is given in an editorial 
from the Decatur Herald written before the 
most recent developments and reprinted on 
this page today. The polluted Kankaskia is 
still, as the Herald says, a river of death for 
wildlife. And not only does the situation 
still smell—it smells worse every day. 


[From the Decatur (01.) Herald] 
SMELLY DEAL ON THE KASKASKIA 
More than a month after the Kaskaskia 
River pollution situation became critical 
State agencies are making tests of the water, 
and the National Petro-Chemicals Corp. is 
installing machinery designed to deal with 
the situation temporarily. 
The fish, frogs, turtles, and plantlife in 
the stream are long dead. Years will pass 
before the stream bed, poisoned by indus- 
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trial wastes, will be clean and fertile to en- 
courage animal and plantlife. 

So far as the Kaskaskia’s wildlife Is con- 
cerned, there is no present emergency. 
There is no river life. 

But a water-supply emergency exists in 
downstream communities that depend upon 
the Kaskaskia for a supply of drinking water. 
Residents of those communities continue to 
protest the taste and odor of the water that 
has been contaminated by wastes discharged 
from the Petro-Chemicals plant at Tuscola. 

Officials at the Petro plant, prodded by 
State agencies and representatives from Gov. 
William Stratton’s office, have vowed the 
company “wants to do everything it can“ 
to clear up the trouble—and the water. 

Right now the Industrial plant Is installing 
a recirculating system which will make pos- 
sible the reuse of water taken from the river. 
But the plant will continue to discharge 
daily into the stream 4 million gallons of 
water used for cooling and, presumably, con- 
taining no industrial wastes. 

Continuing tests and continuing studies 
are promised by all concerned. But tests 
that take 3 or 4 days, installation of tem- 
porary equipment, and the quotation of 
scientific phrases—such as chemical oxygen 
demand—must not distract public interest 
from a situation that actually smells, 


Address by William F. Schnitzler, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, American Federation of 
Labor, Before Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was one of the 
principal speakers at the seventh annual 
convention of Americans for Democratic 
Action which was held in Chicago, III., 
April 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. Schnitzler’s address will be of in- 
terest to those who desire to encourage 
an enlightened attitude in meeting the 
larger issues of the day. I ask that this 
interesting speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I have deleted 
certain portions of the speech in order to 
conform to rule XIX of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, SECRE- 

TARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

LABOR 


There are times when valor, in the face of 
danger, is the better part of discretion— 
when it is wise to stick your neck out and 
folly to play it safe. At such a time, the 
guilty ones are those who belleve that an 
area of sweet reason can be found between 
rights and wrongs, or a middle of the road 
between decency and dishonor, And at such 
a time, an organization such as ADA justi- 
fies its existence many times over. 

You have learned the hard way—as labor 
learned it long ago—that the struggle to keep 
human values uppermost Is not for the sum- 
mer soldier or the bandwagon campaigner. 
Those who champion the rights of property. 
the divinity of balanced budgets, the su- 
premacy of the States, and the sovereignty 
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Of nations are generally counted as states- 
Men, sound as a dollar, and the upholders 
Of our finest traditions—though they may 
Pass their entire lives without one act to 
Improve the condition of their fellowmen. 
But those who venture to stand up for 
human values, and who champion the sov- 
ereign rights of man, can never enjoy such a 
Secure and settled status. 

Those who asesociate themselves in any 
effective way with the cause of victimized 
minorities, of unemployed workers, of the 
dwellers in slums, and of others who. have 
Problems and needs rather than influence, 
can expect to draw forth the choicest terms 

the vocabulary of reaction, They are 
“bleeding hearts,” “prophets of gloom and 
doom,” “creeping Socialists,” “sinister mal- 
contents," or even “traitors"—in ascending 
Order of current preference. In the absence 
ot a broad economic base such as trade 
Unions enjoy, their organizations operate on 
& shoestring and live from hand to mouth, 
drawing their strength, not from their treas- 
uries, but from the spirit and devotion of 
the individual men and women who 
Comprise thelr membership. 

This may seem a great handicap, but it 
Can also serve as a source of inspiration and 
encouragement. For the living ideals of 
America were not brought forth in the spirit 
Of narrow conformity or of a safe-and-sane 
Conservatism, from the board rooms, count- 
inghouses, and country clubs of privilege. 

ey were forged under the hammer of ad- 
Versity—on the immigrant boat, in the 
Small printer's shop, in caulkers’ hall—and 
in the beat of controversy. If we remain 
Active in their defense, our ideals and values 
Will emerge all_the stronger from the trials 
to which they are being subjected today. 

We frequently hear it said, rather loosely, 
that a climate of fear prevails in America 

y- No doubt there is too much caution, 
timidity, and misplaced fear in the air. But 
I cannot agree with this diagnosis as one 
Which offers the key to the troubles of our 

I by fear is meant an awareness of 
the true nature of the dangers that con- 
front us, perhaps we would be better off if 
We had more of that kind of fear. 

The basic trouble is not fear, but an ex- 
ess of gullibility. For without a gullible 
audience, the merchants of false fears could 
never flourish, nor the huckster’s empty 
Phrases catch on as a substitute for con- 
Structive action to overcome genuine 


A healthy, well-developed attitude of 
skepticism on the part of the people, and 
an ability to see through transparent ab- 
Surdities, are the strongest safeguards of 
human freedom, under democracy. When 
those qualities disappear, freedom is in dan- 
Ser. The freedom of labor in America was 
most in jeopardy when a campaign to de- 
troy unions, and to deprive workers of their 
Tight to organize and associate freely, was 
Able to flourish under that ridiculous label, 
the “American plan.“ Freedom disappeared 
in Nazi Germany when an entire nation 
Swallowed whole the absurdity of the doc- 
trine of the master race and the guilt of a 
Scapegoat minority. 

In the past this skepticism, this power to 
Pierce the ridiculous and to penetrate shabby 
Pretense, has been commonly regarded as 
an American trait. It has been advanced 
as one of the main reasons why tyranny 
Could never hope to gain a foothold here, 
But where is it today? 

T am not suggesting that our problems 
should be viewed in a humorous light. It is, 
alter all, hard to maintain a very active sense 
Of humor when hydrogen bombs are sending 
Up bigger and better mushroom clouds—to 
foreshadow, perhaps, the shape of judgment 
day. There is nothing funny about the dan- 
gers we face when the Soviet Union is build- 

up the power, not just of “massive re- 
tallation,” but of massive initiation as well— 
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and when we are told that, as far as civil 
defense is concerned, we are in a position 
somewhat less satisfactory than that of a 
certain nimble boxer scheduled to enter the 
ring with Joe Louis. Louis, you may recall, 
summed up his opponent’s chances with the 
comment: “He can run, but he can’t hide.” 

But many weighty matters face us now 
which, while in no sense humorous, are cer- 
tainly absurd. And a better sense of pro- 
portion, of the fitness of things, and an 
ability to recognize the absurd would help 
us to find the right way out of the mess we 
are in today. 

It appears to be an axiom in certain quar- 
ters of Congress today that the interests of 
our Nation are best served by creating, in 
the minds of as many people as possible, 
a growing distrust in the integrity of the 
clergy, our educational system, our Armed 
Forces, the civil service, and those other in- 
stitutions that have always hitherto been 
regarded as the stout bulwarks of our best 
traditions. By this standard, the measure 
of your loyalty to America ls determined by 
the number of its citizens, officials, and 
institutions in whom you have no faith— 
and the more you distrust the more loyal 
you are. There ts very little humor in this 
proposition, but it is surely absurd. 

A warped and one-sided obsession with the 
so-called alien menace has led us into an- 
other situation today that can only be de- 
scribed as a ridiculous mess. Last August, 
Congress passed the Refugee Relief Act, to 
give sanctuary to 209,000 persons who had 
fied Communist tyranny. Since then, the 
diligent administrators of that act have 
erected such a foolproof screen of red tape, 
security checks, and rechecks, oaths, and afi- 
davits, that the impressive total of seven 
persons has at last managed to gain entry 
into this country under its provisions. 

Such infinite pains would seem far more 
reasonable if it were not for one simple fact. 
While our security-conscious officials are 
scrutinizing the life history, antecedents, 
associations, and personal habits of those 
who formally apply for entrance at the front 
door, a million and a half illegal aliens are 
swarming into this country each year, 
through the back door, without bothering to 
knock. And no one can tell who they are, 
what they bring, from whence they come, 
whither they go, or for what purpose. 

This much is known in a general way about 
the wetbacks who stream unchecked across 
our southern border. They bring disease, 
crime, and poverty, and they leave disease, 
crime, and poverty in their wake. At a time 
when unemployment is mounting in this 
country, they take jobs away from citizens 
and undercut American standards of life and 
labor. And in their ranks are Communists 
and potential spies and saboteurs. 

Why should a Soviet agent try to buck the 
eastern ports of entry? With an under- 
manned border patrol and no laws strong 
enough to discourage the wetback flow, he 
finds the Mexican border an open and inyit- 
ing gate, where he can be easily lost in the 
traffic 


But that border Is also an unfailing source 
of cheap labor for the factory farms, and 
that is why it remains an open gate. That 
is why our Texas millionaires are financing 
no educational campaigns to arouse pubic 
interest in this issue. And that is why our 
Red-hunting Senators are conducting no in- 
vestigations and embarking on no crusades 
to expose and stamp out this subversive 
menace, 

The manner in which the dollar has gained 
and held ascendancy over conscience in this 
matter, even in the reckoning of trusted 
Officials, was very clearly illustrated a few 
weeks ago. The Governor of our largest 
State, and one of this administration's favor- 
ite trained Democrats, was found to be using 
wetback labor in the operation of his ranch— 
at such a princely wage that they are able 
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to earn almost as much in a week as the 
average American factory worker earns in a 
day. Yet this interesting fact excited little 
notice or comment outside of labor journals. 
When the problems of tariffs and trade are 
at issue we often see how Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from some of our Western States 
become, of a sudden, grievously concerned 
for the standards of labor, and ride the cheap 
foreign labor argument ragged in the promo- 
tion of higher tariffs and more protection for 
their favorite industries. But when appro- 
priations for the border patrol, to check a 
direct.and first-hand influx of cheap alien 
labor, come under consideration, they are 
suddenly smitten with a statesman like pas- 
sion for sterm economy, regardless of the 
human cost. 

The note of grim Irony that runs through 
this entire situation could be played upon 
endlessly. But it is perhaps best symbolized 
by a recent case involying the construction 
of a Government building, for the use, if you 
please, of the Justice Department’s border 
patrol, near El Centro, in the Imperial Valley 
of California, Illegal wetbacks were used in 
the construction of the building. 

We in the trade-union movement, who 
must fight to protect the jobs and standards 
of our members, see no humor in the wetback 
mess. But it is, to say the least, absurd that 
this problem should continue to be met with 
willful neglect on the part of public officials 
and legislators. And one of the real dangers 
we face today is aggravated by the failure of 
the public—a public that is alleged to be 
plagued by nervous fears—to raise a clamor 
for corrective action in the face of this 
travesty. 

In the Congress of the United States to- 
day, while barren controversies rage, con- 
structive action for the good of the Nation 
hangs suspended in limbo. The modest pro- 
gram put forward by the President has been 
lost in the shuffle of advancing and retreat- 
ing factions of the party in power. 

While slums continue to grow, a meager 
housing program is mutilated. While un- 
employment rises, and the incomes and buy- 
ing power of the working people of America 
decline, we are offered the consolation that 
this, after all, is “normalcy.” Where these 
problems are concerned, the administration 
is carrying out the responsibilities of execu- 
tive leadership with all of the imposing 
force, authority, and influence of a notary 
public whose commission has expired. 

Yet it cannot be said that the adminis- 
tration is without the power to act aggres- 
sively and effectively in support of its de- 
clared objectives. On one occasion it has 
successfully exercised that power, in an all- 
out cloakroom campaign—marked by ruth- 
less pressure and threats of political re- 
prisal—to salvage a tax bill in the House cf 
Representatives, a tax bill which, if enacted 
in its present form, would take us far down 
the road toward a rich man’s welfare state, 
On this occasion, the administration won a 
famous victory, in behalf of the favored few 
and at the expense of that great majority of 
the families of America who own no corpor- 
ate stock and hardly any oil wells. 

The administration's tax bill is an accu- 
rate measure of the distance between prom- 
ise and performance, and of the change that 
has taken place in the dominant philosophy 
of government. It is based upon the prem- 
ise that the wealthy have been getting too 
little In the way of privileges and advantages 


“in return. The poor, on the other hand, 


have been paying too small a share, and have 
been getting far too much in the way of gov- 
ernmental ald and assistance. 

In 1952, you may recall, the President and 
his party campaigned against what was de- 
scribed as the “crushing burden“ of taxes, on 
a platform of tax relief for all, They did 
not say, or imply then, that only a few stock- 
holders, oll magnates, and corporation execu- 
tives were being crushed so badly as to re- 
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quire relief to the exclusion of other citizens. 
But that was long ago and in another cli- 
mate—and besides, the pledge is dead. Now 
it seems that a small measure of tax relief 
for the poor comes under the heading of 
slam-bang emergency action that must 
await the advent of a depression and that, if 
applied prematurely, would wreck the Na- 
tion's economy. 

While industry cuts production, leaving 
plants and equipment idle for lack of mar- 
kets, the administration argues that a new 
tax bonanza for shareholders will lead to the 
expansion of production and the construc- 
tion of new plants. Lower taxes on small 
incomes—to revive the market for goods and 
services 50 as to make possible the full use of 
facilities now idle—on the other hand, 
would rattle the majestic transquility of our 
readjustment to normalcy. 

This is absurd, but it isn't funny—at least 
not to those who face the day-to-day prob- 
lems of life on a low budget. It could be 
seriously advanced, under the color of eco- 
nomic statesmanship, only by those who 
have an infinite faith in the gullibility of 
the American people. Yet it represents a 
genuine present danger, that we may with 
ample reason fear—for this measure, and the 
philosophy for which it stands, bear the 
seeds of potential ruin. 

If this is the atomic era, it is also the 
ad-man age. The conduct of Government 
increasingly refiects the influence of the ad- 
vertising and public relations experts who 
entered Washington in the train of the big 
business crusade. We are subjected to the 
techniques of the “hard sell“ in the promo- 
tion of dubious measures. Public policies 
vital to all of us are treated like articles of 
merchandise. A serious recession is being 
met—not with a clear-cut program of con- 
structive action—but with psychological 
warfare, to persuade us that it is all in 
our heads, and with massive doses of politi- 
cal AD-X2, to create the illusion that some- 
thing worth while is being done about it. 

In the absence of practical action, guided 
by a realistic view of our situation, this 
period may come to be regarded by his- 
torians of the future as one of lost oppor- 
tunity and dissipated advantages—to be 
spoken of in those saddest of all words, 
“what might have been.” When we begin 
to fall for the huckster’s pitch without a 
careful look at the goods, and to shed the 
power to distinguish bétween illusion and 
reality, we are in trouble. Only the truth, 
and the power to weigh the ungilded facts, 
can keep us free. Freedom can end with a 
slogan. as well as a bang. 

We look today to groups such as your 
own—whose only vested interest is a devo- 
tion to the cause of a liberal, enlightened, 
and humane society—to help us steer clear 
of the course of danger. 


Soviet Science Is a Challenge to Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an extremely in- 

teresting editorial entitled “Soviet Sci- 

ence Is a Challenge to Us,” appearing in 

3 York Times magazine of April 
„ 195 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sovier SCIENCE Is a CHALLENGE To Us—-It Is 
A DANGEROUS DELUSION, A BRITISH AUTHOR- 
rry Warns, To UNDERESTIMATE THE VITALITY 
OF RUSSIA'S ALL-OUT TECHNOLOGICAL DRIVE 

(By Eric Ashby) 

In September 1945, I was doing a piece of 
research in one of the laboratories of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in Moscow. I 
wanted to weigh something with particular 
accuracy and I asked a Russian scientist who 
was working in the same room which balance 
I should use for this weighing. “Oh,” he 
said, “if you want to weigh accurately it’s no 
good using a Russian balance; we've got a 
German balance for accurate work.” And my 
scientific colleague smilingly unlocked a cup- 
board and produced one. . 

A few weeks later I was being shown over 
another laboratory belonging to the academy. 
We came to an elaborate X-ray apparatus. 
My guide, a good physiologist and a good 
patriot, turned to me and sald: “To you 
there's nothing remarkable about this ap- 
paratus. But for us Russians it is wonderful. 
Although it is entirely Russian made, valves 
and all, it really works.” 

Today Russian scientists, who 8 years ago 
Were modestly doubting the value of their 
own scientific equipment, have produced a 
hydrogen bomb and claim they are using 
atomic energy for industrial purposes. What 
has happened in the last 8 years to lift Soviet 
technology from mediocrity to its present 
position? 

Of course, there are many answers, with 
u little of the truth in all of them. Russian 
sples have stolen from the west data essen- 
tial for the making of atomic weapons. 
First-class German scientists and techni- 
clans are now working in the pay of the 
Russians. Scientific instrument firms with 
an unrivaled tradition in the making of pre- 
cision instruments—the firm of Zeiss, for 
example, in Jena—were swallowed up In the 
Russian advance to Berlin. But we delude 
ourselves if we imagine that there is noth- 
ing more to the matter than this. America 
faces Russia, each with its atomic stockpile, 
across the Bering Strait and across the At- 
lantic. We may be absolutely certain that 
Russia does not underestimate the science 
and technology of the west. We should be 
making a bad mistake if we were to under- 
3 the science and technology of the 
east. 

In my opinion, there are two main causes 
which, flowing together, have produced the 
Soviet hydrogen bomb and which (let us not 
deceive ourselves) are going to produce a lot 
more technological triumphs. 

The first cause is the birthrate. There 
are about 200 million people in Russia and 
a large proportion of them are young. There 
is every reason to believe that intelligence 
is no less common among Russians than 
among Americans. That is to say, about the 
same proportion of young Russians and 
young Americans who reach the age of 17 
each year are highly intelligent and capable 
of being turned into good scientists and 
technologists. 

Whether this is so depends on the em- 
ciency of the education system. The Ameri- 
can education system is efficient. Everyone 
in the west recognizes that, and the Rus- 
sians have not overlooked it. 

Now, the U. S. S. R. has a population 
greater than that of the United States. What 
use is Russia making of the cream of her 
intelligence? The figures are impressive for 
a country which three decades ago was al- 
most as illiterate as India. Twelve percent 
of Russia's total budget in 1953 was spent 
on education. There are 33 universities and 
887 higher educational establishments for 
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training technologista of various kinds. This 
is not so impressive in fact as it is on paper. 
There are still shortages of accommodation 
and equipment, and what is more serious, 
only two generations of teachers are soundly 
trained: those about the age of 35-40, who 
completed their training just before World 
War II. and those about the age of 30 or 
under, who completed their training since 
the war. But each year nearly 150,000 grad- 
uates are poured into Industry and the pro- 
feasions, And this stream of trained ex- 
perts is going to increase in volume. 

The second cause is exemplified by the in- 
cidents about the balance and the X-ray 
equipment. The Russian is self-critical, not 
complacent, about his science, He has a 
gnawing Inferiority complex which drives 
him to spectacular accomplishments. 

One symptom of this is the silly claims 
they make for precedence in inventions. 
They attribute the discovery of penicillin to 
Ermolyeva, not to Fleming; and the exploi- 
tation of radio to Popoy, not to Marconi. 
This, of course, draws ridicule from the West. 
But do not be taken in by this exhibition- 
ism—it is very superficial. Behind it 18 
something much more formidable; for ex- 
ample, the speech made by Stalin as long 
ago as 1931 to the All Union Conference of 
Managers of Socialist Industry. “We are 50 
to 100 years behind the advanced countries,” 
he said. “We must make good the distance 
in 10 years. Either we do this or they will 
crush us. We must ourselves become ex- 
perts; we must turn to science.” 

Let us, therefore, realize that the Russians 
have long been aware of their inferiority in 
science and technology compared with the 
West, and they now have the intellectual 
and economic resources to overcome this 
inferiority. 

Moreover, they have a total disregard for 
individual freedom and they are under no 
obligation to enlist public opinion before 
pursuing a policy in the interests of the 
state. If necessary, public opinion can be 
enlisted with the ald of the concentration 
camp. Therefore, they can turn policy into 
action more quickly than we can in the 
West. 

In the 814 years since the war ended, they 
have mobilized their intellectual resources 
to tackle their most urgent technical and 
scientific problems, which are, of course, de- 
tense problems. It has been done by keep- 
ing the standard of living low and by de- 
priving higher education of all the tradi- 
tional priviliges of academic freedom. It 
has been done at a price which we in the 
West are not prepared to pay, in peacetime 
at any rate. But it has been done. 

What are the chances of survival of such 
a system? Can the scientific and techno- 
logical drive be maintained? This depends 
on the Intellectual atmosphere which Russia 
creates for her scientists and the sort of 
training she gives them. The heart of the 
matter is the quality of education the Soviet 
science student gets, and what encourage- 
ments and opportunities there are for him 
after graduation, 

The young Russian in his last year at 
high school In Moscow will have had a sound 
training in Russian literature and history. 
a foreign language, mathematics, sclence, 
geography, the constitution of the U. S. 8. R., 
and physical training. 

From kindergarten onward, these subjects 
have been taught in such a way to to con- 
dition the boy to fit into the Soviet state. 
The spelling book for J-year-olds includes 
the words machinegun, cannon, sword, pis- 
tol, bayonet, hero, bullet. The history book 
exalts the Russian people above all others 
(a fault from which the Western countries 
in their various ways are not exempt). The 
chemistry syllabus starts with a preamble 
saying that “this subject must be taught in 
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Such a way as to give an antireligious bias.” 

All social activities at school are centered 

round the Komsomols—the young Commu- 

nists. The boy's whole outlook is irredeem- 

ably impregnated with Marxism-Leninism, 
is ready to become a tool of the state. 

The 17-year-old in Moscow, if he is lucky 
enough to have had teachers who are them- 
Selves well trained—and this is rapidly be- 
Coming more probable—would compare 
Pretty well in a factual examination with a 
17-year-old in New York. Proceeding to 
higher education, merit is the only test, 
for although higher education costs money, 
there are numerous state grants to subsi- 
Gize students, and, in fact, nearly all stu- 
dents are in receipt of financial aid from 
the state. 

The distribution of state grants to a 
Student is such that he is drawn into those 
Professions where the need of the state is 
greatest. The better his qualifying exam- 
8 from school is, the more choice he 


When he comes to make his choice, the 
Moscow boy is influenced by the immense 
Prestige, deliberately bullt up by the state, 
of engineering and science. Newspaper head- 

es there go to the scientists, not to the 
film stars or the football players or thugs. 
Every expedition to discover minerals, every 
hew meteorological station in the Arctic, 
every improvement in making aluminum 
Alloys, is written up for the newspapers in 
the racy style of a sports review. 

More than all this, the books written for 
children (commissioned, of course, by Gov- 
ernment committees) are used to boost the 
Status of scientists. The heroes of school- 
boy stories are not spies or detectives but 
engineers or scientists, To measure the sa- 
Unity or water under icebergs at the North 
Pole, to divert the course of a river to irri- 
Bate the deserts of Dagestan, to hunt for 
Uranium in the forests of Yakutski—these 
are the adventures which fill the story books, 
Even medicine is sissy by comparison with 
engineering and is becoming more and more 
Tegarded as a job for sister to do. 

There is no doubt that the social pressures 
Which drive an intelligent boy into science 
and technology are diverting the intellectual 
Cream of Russian youth away from other 
Professions into the laboratories and work- 
shops of the Soviet Union in a way without 
Parallel in any other country in the world. 
Once in the university or a technological in- 
stitute there follows a rigorous course ex- 
tending over 5 years, ending with no fewer 

45 examinations. Discipline is strictly 
Maintained. One failure, one lapse in “civic 
behavior," and the grant may be terminated 
and the course have to be abandoned. There 
is no spare time. In the science faculty of 
Moscow University as many as 46 hours a 
Week may be devoted to compulsory classes. 
All courses in applied science include pe- 
Tiods of practical experience in factory or 
mine or farm. 

And the quality of the graduate? Well, 
he is up to the level of an American doctor 
Of philosophy by the time he is finished, 
and the atmosphere of a science laboratory 
in a university (I was in one for a sort time 
8 years ago) is every bit as stimulating as 
that of an American laboratory. There was 
the same enthusiasm to finish experiments, 
the same hard questioning at seminars, the 
Same senge of adventure. It was only when 

conversation sailed near to politics that 
I realized I was on the dark side of the 
curtain. 

Of course, all the Intensive production of 
technical experts got Into its stride only after 
the war. The first products of peacetime 
education did not come off the assembly line 
Until 1950, The legacy of badly trained 
teachers, especially those in their fifties who 
Were at school in the crazy go-as-you-please 
Phase of Soviet education, is rapidly being 
replaced in the upper classes of schools and 

Universities. The full impact of this 
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policy will not be felt for another 10 years 

. By then the young men of the class 
of 1950 will have had 10 years’ experience 
“on the job.” 

For us in the West this is not a reassuring 
picture. Perhaps that is why we willingly 
listen to those who comfort us by saying 
that scientific work cannot be done except by 
freemen working in a free society. The per- 
secution of biologists by Lysenko and his 
colleagues (at present it ls Lysenko himself 
who is under fire in Moscow as a “scientific 
monopolist"), the purge of Sergeev and other 
medical-research workers, the fulminations 
against physicists who accept the work of 
Heisenberg and Einstein—these circum- 
stances, we are assured, justify us in expect- 
ing that science will not survive in Russia. 

Is this true? If theories (such as Helsen- 
berg’s) are outlawed, can good physics be 
done? Even experts differ as to whether good 
science can be done indefinitely in a totali- 
tarlan state. My own opinion is based on 
two considerations. First, it is a mistake 
to assume that Russian scientists need (or 
even want) the same intellectual climate as 
American scientists. The right to differ, so 
treasured by the West, is not similarly treas- 
ured by the East. Surely, there are thou- 
sands of scientists who would doubtless leave 
Russia for an atmosphere of freedom if they 
could get away. But they can't get away, 
and martyrs are as rare in Russia as any- 
where else. 

I remember spending an afternoon in a 
birch wood near Moscow discussing this very 
topic with a Sovict scientist. I asked him 
how he could work calmly when he knew 
that someone in the laboratory must be the 
MVD spy, and when he knew that some 
chance remark or unconscious deviation 
might land him in a concentration camp, 
“The Russian police,” he answered, is like 
the Russian climate. It is hard, but we are 
used to it, and we take precautions.” 

Second, I remember that the golden age 
of Russian literature was not dimmed by the 
political persecution of that time. It is well 
to assume that what Pushkin and Dostoev- 
sky accomplished in the police state of the 
19th century, their scientific successors are 
just as likely to accomplish in the police 
state of the 20th century. 

To the modern Russian, what seems hard- 
er to bear than lack of individual freedom 
is lack of social prestige. The scientist is 
assured of it. With it goes privilege. He 
can travel widely inside Russia in connection 
with his work. He has access to foreign 
journals and books. The highest honors of 
the state are within his reach if he succeeds. 
The French statesman Edouard Herriot 
summed it up years ago when he wrote: 
“Soviet rule has bestowed on science all the 
authority of which it deprived religion.” 
It has bestowed on science, too, all the pres- 
tige of which it deprived blue blood. 

The future vitality of Soviet science de- 
pends on five factors: (1) a supply of high 
intelligence; (2) an education system which 
trains this intelligence well and steers it 
into careers of pure and applied science; 
(3) a social climate which accords a high 
prestige to science; (4) a famillarity with 
the currents of thought among scientists in 
other countries; and (5) sufficient immunity 
from interference to insure that a man can 
follow his bent in research, 

The first three of these factors are as- 
sured. Is Soviet science likely to deteriorate 
because the last two are deficient? There 
are some who think it will, but personally I 
doubt it. For valuable as it is for scientists 
to have personal contact with one another 
(and the Russians value it as much as any 
of us), yet solid accomplishment in pure 
science is measured by what is published, 
and solid accomplishment in applied science 
by what is manufactured. The Russians have 
easy access to everything published in the 
West and a good deal of what is manu- 
tact ured. 
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I once had a reader’s ticket to the Lenin 
Library and I used to amuse myself by test- 
ing its capabilities. No scientific journal, 
however obscure, seemed to be missing. Now 
every qualified research worker in Russia 
hss had to pass a severe test in the reading 
of two foreign languages. So it can be 
assumed that all we publish is not only 
available in Russia but is being carefully 
read, 

As to immunity from interference, we 
have to remember first that the day-to-day 
work of the scientist depends on modest 
working hypotheses rather than on broad 
sweeping theories. So even if a theory is 
outlawed—as Mendel's theory of inheritance 
is at present—it may not cripple the scien- 
tist’s actual laboratory work, on the short- 
term view at any rate. Doubtless he will 
compromise his conscience to the extent 
of giving lip service to the official dogma 
(I remember a distinguished biologist telling 
me with a twinkle in his eye: “I am in- 
structed to be impressed by Lysenko"), But 
it does not deeply injure his integrity. 

Of course this sort of thing hampers 
thought. Of course it may well deflect a 
man from making the really big discovery. 
But then big discoveries are very rare any- 
way, and they are bound to be published, 
and the Russians can rely on world science 
for them and adjust their dogmas accord- 
ingly. 

Secondly, it is wrong to imagine that there 
is pressure on all Soviet scientists to produce 
immediate results. Those attached to the 
various ministries are undoubtedly under 
such pressure, but not those in the academy, 
where the elite of Soviet scientists work. 

When we assess Russian scientists, then, it 
is dangerous to assume that they live by our 
values. For generations our tradition has 
encouraged individuality; for generations 
their tradition has suppressed it. Freedom 
means less to them, and the amenities of 
civilization—hot water, good food, comfort- 
able accommodations—they can readily 
forego. 

But we ought to assume some fundamental 
similarities between the Russians and our- 
selves, They are just as intelligent as we are 
and soon they will be just as well educated. 

They are just as capable as we are of ad- 
Justing themselves to clumsy politicians. 
And they have one quality we in the West 
have lost, the deep inferiority complex which 
drives them to spectacular achievements. 

How can the West meet this challenge? 
Certainly not by studiously remaining igno- 
rant of it. Certainly not by persuading our- 
selves it is less menacing than it in fact is. 
Certainly not by telling ourselves fairy stories 
about despondent scientists doing hack work 
to the orders of the Politburo, 

I think we should evaluate Soviet science 
as critically and as accurately as possible. I 
think we should Insure that a good many of 
our scientists read Russian fluently enough 
to follow closely the progress of scientific 
research there. And I think the Western 
World should unite in collective security not 
just for military defense and economic ald. 
but for the express purpose of manning the 
scientific front of the free world, 


Two Bishops for Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 
Mr. PRICE, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


herewith include an editorial appearing 
in the April 11, 1954, issue of the St, 
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Louis Post-Dispatch. The editorial en- 
titled “Two Bishops for Democracy” 
follows: 

Two BISHOPS ron DEMOCRACY 


Two Roman Catholic bishops—one speak- 
ing Officially, the other unofficlally—have 
just made distinguished contributions to de- 
cent, self-respecting democracy in the United 
States. One is Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, 
of San Antonio, who abolished racial segre- 
gation in the parochial schools of his diocese, 
which embraces 33 counties in southern 
Texas. The other is Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
of Chicago, who denounced the “shell game" 
with which Senator JOsEPH R. MCCARTHY, of 
Wisconsin, has been trying to dupe the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Both bishops took a positive stand for 
democracy, rather than merely condemning 
those who weaken it. Archbishop Lucey did 
condemn the “sin of segregation,” but his 
condemnation was incidental to an order 
opening diocesan schools to pupils regard- 
less of “color, race, or poverty.“ Further- 
more, his order did not go blindly against 
environmental prejudices, It came after ex- 
perimentation and preparation; and so it 18 
expected to cause no untoward incidents. 

Bishop Sheil, while condemning unsup- 
ported assumptions of guilt and the exploita- 
tion of phantom traitors and innocent peo- 
ple to gain political headlines, made a greater 
point of insisting that true anticommunism 
makes sure, first of all, that people have de- 
cent homes and enough to eat. Those who 
know Bishop Sheil's years of work on behalf 
of Chicago's blighted back-of-the-yards area 
and the city’s potential young delinquents 
will recognize that he was only preaching 
what he has long practiced. 

Both men deserve full praise for practical 
service to democratic ideals which all too 
often get only lip service. 


Harsh Words on Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, for 
More than a year, we conservationists 
have waited in vain for the two Federal 
departments most concerned to come 
forward with their conservation pro- 
gram. 

If a dynamic program has been drawn 
up in the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior, I have yet to see it. 
All I have seen so far is an alarming 
tendency to let the selfish interests move 
in on our public domain. 

That this feeling is shared by con- 
servationists of both major political 
parties is made evident in a speech at 
Chicago recently by one of the leading 
conservationists in this Nation. He is 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. Dr. 
Gabrielson is an oldtime career man in 
government. He is a former director of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and of its predecessor, the United 
States Biological Survey. 

Addressing opening sessions- of the 
19th North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence, Dr. Gabrielson said: 


No constructive, progressive program for 
advancing conservation activities has yet 
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been developed, and little interest has been 
shown by the two great departments re- 
sponsible for the most important of our 
conservation estate in protecting the gains 
made in the past. 


He also said that “at no time since I 
have been in Washington have those who 
represent the efforts to destroy or to 
convert to their own use such public 
resources been more active or more ag- 
gressive.” 

Dr. Gabrielson emphasized that the 
Salvation of our public resources rests 
with Congress. It is indeed fortunate 
that the conservationists of both parties 
in Congress have not gone along with the 
departments in their obvious yielding to 
those whom Dr. Gabrielson calls the 
“gimme boys—those people who want 
something for nothing out of the public 
resources.” 

Dr. Gabrielson’s address is discussed 
at some length in the May issue of Nature 
magazine, published by the American 
Nature Association. ‘The article follows: 

Harsa Worps From Ganz“ 


Opening the sessions of the 19th North 
American Wildlife Conference in Chicago in 
early March, Dr. Ira N, Gabrielson, president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute, spon- 
sors of this important annual meeting of 
conservationists, had some harsh words to 
say about the conservation policies—or lack 
of them—of the present administration. 
Harking back to his opening remarks at the 
1953 conference, Dr. Gabrielson, who was 
formerly Director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, said that, a year ago, 
he had pointed out that Washington was full 
of the gimme boys—those people who want 
something for nothing out of the public re- 
sources. 

“I expected,” he said, “that most of the 
old efforts for invading or destroying the 
National Park System, refuges, national for- 
ests and other areas reserved for the public 
would appear in one form or another. A 
review of the past year indicates that my 
prognostications were quite accurate. At no 
time since I have been in Washington have 
those who represent the efforts to destroy 
or to convert to their own use such public 
resources been more active or more aggres- 
sive.” 

Dr. Gabrielson said that the new adminis- 
tration has had a year to find itself and to 
establish a conservation program. In gen- 
eral, it can only be said that no construc- 
tive, progressive program for advancing con- 
servation activities has yet been developed, 
and little interest has been shown by the 
two great departments responsible for the 
most important of our conservation estate 
in protecting the gains made in the past. It 
is fair to say that no dynamic program has 
appeared in the major conservation bureaus, 
or the departments which administer them. 

These are stern words, indeed, and, com- 
ing from one of the country's leading con- 
servationists, and a Republican, they com- 
mand serious attention, Sad to say, it is dif- 
ficult to find effective refutation for Dr. 
Gabrielson's charges. 

“The Interior Department,” he asserts, 
“has repeatedly refused to take a positive 
stand with regard to the perpetuation of 
the national parks and monuments and 
wildlife refuges for which it is responsible. 
There have been repeated statements that 
each and every attempt to Invade or destroy 
parks and refuges will be judged on its 
merits. This seems to be a euphonious way 
of saying that if political pressures become 
strong enough, we want to be in a position 
to yield to those pressures.“ 

Dr. Gabrielson applauded the Department 
for thus far opposing the timber raid in 
Olympic National Park, then pointed, by 
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contrast, to its active espousal of the inva- 
sion of Dinosaur National Monument. He 
accuses the Department of indifference to 
a bill that would make possible better ad- 
ministration of Taylor grazing lands, and 
points to its approval of a measure consti- 
tuting “one of the crudest attempted land 
grabs in recent years,” and of another meas- 
ure that is “the stockmen’s attempt to pull 
down the administration of the national for- 
eats to the low level that prevails on Taylor 
grazing lands.” He also pointed to the fact 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service had 
“liberalized the migratory bird hunting regu- 
lations beyond the point justified by its own 
reports on breeding success.” 

Turning to the Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Gabrielson described its conservation 
record as “equally unimpressive.” He 
added: “It emasculated the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service's technical staff, and no one can 
yet tell how adverse the effect of this action 
will be on the basic soil conservation pro- 
gram. Most conservationists believe, how- 
ever, that it will be very bad.“ 

The former Federal bureau chief deplored 
the policy of taking “all of the top positions 
in the conservation bureaus out of the ca- 
reer service.“ This, he asserted, insures the 
scientific program and continuity of work 
of these agencies. 

Dr. Gabrielson finds the brightest spot in 
the picture to be the Congress itself, which 
has refused to go along with these attempted 
raids. He pointed out: “Conservationists 
have been aware of these dangers, and it is 
their activity in alerting Congressmen who 
are interested in these public resources that 
have made it possible to hold the line. They 
have had no help from the officials who are 
responsible for these public resources. Only 
as you and your fellow citizens, who believe 
in maintaining and managing these public 
lands continue to take an active interest, 
can these lands be maintained for public 
use for the generations yet to come. If you 
relax your vigilance and your effort, they 
will melt away, and once they are gone it 
will be difficult, if not Impossible, to replace 
them.” 

This constitutes a serious and sobering 
indictment. It is, of course, made against 
a background of 20 years of real govern- 
mental concern for our natural resources 
whether parks, forests, soil, water, or wild- 
life. Perhaps the new administration's 
memory goes only so far back that it thinks 
that this conservation attitude was exclusive- 
ly the creature of the party now out of power. 
This is to ignore the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt in giving the greatest impetus to 
our conservation program. To our thinking, 
preservation and jealous administration of 
our natural resources—for the benefit of all 
the people, today and tomorrow—is a com- 
pletely nonpartisan matter. To consider 
these resources on any other basis is stupid. 

We sincerely trust that Gabe's charges will 
serve to alert all conservationists; that they 
will receive careful attention on the part of 
those now charged with administering and 
protecting our natural resources. Gabe spoke 
from the heart—the heart of a true conser- 
vationist who knows well whereof he speaks. 


Clay County, Fla., Stretches Its Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of my true friends is George Har- 
vey, executive secretary of the Green 
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Cove Springs Chamber of Commerce. 
He has written me this week of how Clay 
County is thriving and growing in every 
respect. Under leave previously granted, 
it is a pleasure for me to insert here his 
letter. Incidentally, no small part of 
the wing-stretching which this wonder- 
ful county is experiencing is the direct 
result of Mr. Harvey's labors. The let- 
ter is as follows: 
Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BENNETT; Do you know 
that my adopted State of Florida intrigues 
me more and more as the months and years 
come and go? New things and activities 
Come and the old sloughs off. Consider our 
Clay County, which in 1950 had a population 
of approximately 14,000. Today we have 
18,000 more or less. More people through- 
Out the years are not only finding Florida 
a good home State, but are selecting Clay 
County for its attractiveness. 

The growth of the towns, like Keystone 
Heights, with its surrounding lakes, its pro- 
gressive spirit, and proud residents, tell part 
of the story, while Orange Park, not far from 
the thriving city of Jacksonville, is building 
beautiful homes and substantial commercial 
houses, 

The county seat, Green Cove Springs, prob- 
ably shows more definite improvement along 
all lines than it has shown for many years. 
You need to see it to believe it. St. John’s 
River is one of America’s most beautiful 
Streams, and a fisherman's delight. 

A modern highway over Orange Avenue 
from city line to city line seems to have 
sparkplugged the city. Other highway sur- 
veys and right-of-way acquirements are 
bringing much encouragement to our Clay 
County citizens. We expect, in the near fu- 
ture, to have a splendid highway from Jack- 
sonville over Route 17 through the city, 
out to, and over Route 16 to beautiful Penney 
Parms. Surveys and plans call for a com- 
Pletion of other portions of this latter route 
to Route 21, which joins the Blanding four- 
lane highway. It is highly probable in the 
near future there will be a highway connect- 
ing Macclenney in Baker County with Green 
Cove Springs, thus establishing a direct 
route from Baker County, which is on Route 
90, that extends to California, and also con- 
necting this new highway with 301. 

What is really needed is a new bridge 
across the St. Johns River, making possible a 
direct and safe highway from routes 90 and 
301, through Green Cove Springs to St. Au- 
gustine, 

In the last year many new and very beau- 
tiful homes have been built; new store 
building is now in progress. Our bank has 
been renovated inside with new bank equip- 
Ment, and the outside has been perma- 
stoned. 

You are familiar with the school sit un- 
tion, with our new high school costing 
Nearly one-half million, and now under con- 
Struction a new elementary school in the 
Western section of the city. We wish that 
industry in general could see our land ad- 
Vantages for building; our river, highways, 
and the Atlantic coastline for transportation. 

Our natural mineral spring with its flow 
per minute of 2,400 gallons of water, with a 
temperature of 77°, is a source of surprise 
and wonder to the many hundreds of 
visitors, 

Thousands of cattle roam our pasture 
lands. Thousands of acres of standing slash 
Pine will furnish the pages for the reading 
Public for generations. Only a pine tree 
today, in the near tomorrow a sheet of 
Paper, 

Every church in Green Cove Springs 18 
Making very definite all-around progress. 
Membership is increasing, attendance up, 
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new educational units are a must. Two new 
parsonages have been completed, and a new 
church building soon to be history are ma- 
terial improvements. A steady growth is 
upon us, and a few growing pains, for which 
we are thankful. 

The Navy personnel is a decided factor 
with us. The spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation with the city and the chamber of 
commerce is a civic asset. Retired person- 
nel, officers, and enlisted men must like our 
city, as they have been and are acquiring 
and building homes in and around the 
city. 

Wishing you and your colleagues the vi- 
sion needed to keep our country upright, 
strong, courageous, and unselfish, I am, 
sincerely, 

Your friend and constituent, 
Georce F. Harvey, 
Executive Secretary, Green Cove 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, 


A Time for Caution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 19, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I herewith include an editorial entitled 
“A Time for Caution,” which appeared 
in the April 11, 1954, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

A TIME FOR CAUTION 

Rightly or wrongly the feeling is growing 
in the United States that this country is 
dangerously close to military involyement in 
the Indochinese war. This feeling can only 
increase as it becomes known that so emi- 
nent a military authority as the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Arthur W. 
Radford—successor to the greatly esteemed 
Gen. Omar Bradley—tfavors immediate inter- 
vention with forces of all arms, 

Neither President Eisenhower nor Secre- 
tary of State Dulles takes such an extreme 
position. Yet President Eisenhower's point 
of view in published statements over the last 
2 months seems to show at least some of the 
impact of the Radford arguments in the 
National Security Council, Secretary Dulles 
has said that the extent of Chinese Commu- 
nist participation has already reached a 
point that is close to aggression and creates 
a situation which should be met by united 
action, 

Whether Indochina is potentially another 
Korea in military terms, Indochina is not 
another Korea politically. The United Na- 
tions stand in Korea was against naked mili- 
tary aggression by the North Korean Com- 
munists across the 38th parallel in violation 
of the Republic of Korea, as set up under 
the auspices of the U. N. itself. 

The United States and the other nations 
which stood with us in Korea went to the 
defense of defenders of freedom. Not to have 
taken that stand would have been to repudi- 
ate the principles on which World War II 
was fought and to disown the very basis of 
the U. N. 

However essential it is, in the administra- 
tion's view, to contain communism in Asia 
within its present limits; however neces- 
sary it is to halt a Communist march to 
Thailand, Burma, and the rest of southeast 
Asia—it must be recognized that the war 
in Indochina has no such basis as the war 
in Korea had. 

The war in Indochina began largely as a 
revolt against French colonialism, The 
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French, though at war for nearly 8 years, 
have never drafted their own men for putting 
down the native uprising. They have found 
it very difficult to recruit support for their 
side among the Indochinese. After all this 
time, France is still highhanded with respect 
to eventual self-rule for the Indochinese 
peoples. Paris still has not taken its cue 
from the British freeing of India and the 
Dutch freeing of Indonesia. 

The latest French announcement, from 
Premier Lantel, is that his country will pur- 
sue the war while making every effort for a 
negotiated peace. 

This is all to the good, but it is not good 
enough. For although it is late in the day 
to be doing so. France should make it crystal 
clear to the people of Indochina that the way 
to win freedom is to support France rather 
than the Communist leader, Ho Chi Minh. 

The Indochinese war ought to be brought 
to an end without enlargement due to greater 
participation by either the Chinese Com- 
munists or the United States. If this can 
be achieved at the Geneva Conference so 
much the better, Meantime France could 
help greatly by a diplomatic offensive, pre- 
senting an all-out pledge of self-rule. 

Washington must make it moves with 
greatest care. Secretary Dulles now seeks 
personally to persuade England and France 
to join in his proposed “united action.” 
Since first reactions to the Secretary of 
State's plea were frankly negative—only In- 
dochina’s next-door neighbor, Thailand, a 
relatively minor state, has accepted—Mr, 
Dulles is now carrying his case directly to 
London and Paris. 

Here at home Members of the Senate are 
beginning to divide on the proposal to use 
foreign aid, even for military purposes, as a 
device in lining up support for the Dulles 
“united front.” Thus the doubts and wor- 
ries increase. 

The American people need much more in- 
formation than they have. They need to 
know how important Indochina actually Is 
to the free world. They need to know what 
can be done to save the situation without 
American participation with arms. 

In short, a great deal of clarification is 
required. In particular clarification is re- 
quired as to why the United States must 
contemplate military intervention on behalf 
of an ally, France, which is fighting not for 
liberation but for colonial rule. That clari- 
fication should come from Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. This is the kind of emergency situn- 
tion for which the country overwhelmingly 
elected him President, 


Let Us Studiously Avoid the Term “Com- 
munist Poland” as Being Unfair and 
Untrue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include at this time a resolution 
recently adopted by the Worcester 
County (Mass.) Association of Polish 
American Citizens’ Clubs on March 13, 
1954. 

The point of the resolution in trying 
to remove any confusion, and indeed. 
stigma, especially for historical purposes, 
about Poland being in any way willingly 
associated with communism is very 
timely taken. It should be made clear, 
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and I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in doing everything within their 
power in correspondence, speeches, and 
newspaper releases to make it clear, that 
the native people of Poland are being 
presently dominated, subjugated, and 
persecuted by Communist tyranny, 
against their will, and no confusion on 
that score should be permitted to exist, 

May I urge you all, therefore, to now 
and hereafter studiously avoid any use 
of the factually untrue term “Communist 
Poland” and religiously adopt, for all 
purposes, the clear expression “Poland 
dominated by communism.” 

The resolution follows: 

Resolved, that we contact our Congress- 
men and Senators in regard to the use of 
the wording Communist Poland, and that 
the expression “Poland dominated by com- 
munism” be used instead. 

We urge and request that you do your 
utmost to bring this about, so that Poland 
will not carry the stigma of communism. 

Respectfully yours, 
Worcester COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
or POLISH AMERICAN CITIZENS’ 


Cx. uns, 
By STELLA A. Cmonows Ex, President. 
PETER J. WOJCIECHOWSKI, 
Recording Secretary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended In a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7%4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript-—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Tkirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcressionaL Recornp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph, 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the specch 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recor is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Alken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mex. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo----The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Hd 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utax 

Bricker, John W., Ohio. The Mayflower. 


Bridges, Styles, N. H The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ohto_--. 

Bush, Prescott, Conn 

Butler, Hugh, Vebr 035 Chestnut St. 
Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va- The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans......Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dak_.....4545 Conn. Ave, 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 


Cooper, John S., KY 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg = 
Dantel, Price, Ter - 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Douglas, Paul H., III. — 
Duff, James H., Pa 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 
Eastland, James O., Miss 5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 


Ferguson, Homer, Mien -The Westchester. 

Flanders. Ralph E., Vt 

Frear, J. Alien, Jr., Del 

Fulbright, J. William, Arx. 2527 Belmont Rd. 

George, Walter F., G The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Artæ 

Gore, Albert. Tenn 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. I. 


Hayden, Carl. Artz . 
Hendrickson, Robert C. 
N. J. 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 


Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 

Hill, Lister, 4a 
Hoey, Clyde R., V. C The Raleigh 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla - Sheraton Park 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. 
Hunt, Lester C., Wo 
Ives, Irving M., N. 7 


Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms, 
Johnson, Lyndon B. Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. O 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass. 
Kerr, Robert S., OXla_....- 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va..3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Cali}. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Langer, William, N. Dak_..The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H, N. V. Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., La 


McCarran, Pat, Nev 4711 Blagden Ave. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis... 
Meciellan, John L., Ark... 


. Warren G., The Shoreham. 
ash. 
Malone, George W., Nev. -The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Martin, Edward, Pa 
Maybank, Burnet R., S. C__4730 Quebec St. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 

Okla 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg__.....5020 Lowell St. 

Mundt, Karl E., S. Bak. The Capitol 
Towers. 

Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham, 


Neely, Matthew M., w. va 
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Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich_-.. 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... | 
Russell, Richard B., Gu 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.-Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine, 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__..4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Io 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah 
Welker, Herman, Idaho____4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dau- Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 

Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 

Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 
ston. 

Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 

Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 

Welker, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston of South 

Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and 

Clements. 

Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 

Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 

McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 

McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 

Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 

Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 

Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 

Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 

Stennis, and Symington. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 

Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 

bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 

Douglas, and Lehman, 

Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Burke. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 

Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 

Colorado, Hoey, Kerr, Frear, and Long. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 

Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 

Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 

Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 

and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 

Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Hum- 

phrey, Jackson, Kennedy, Symington, and 

Lennon, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 

Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 

Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 

Smathers, Clements, Jackson, and Daniel. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 
Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duf, 


Payne, , Johnson of Colorado, Magnu- ~ 
son, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Pastore, Mon- 
roney, and Smathers. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Murray, Hill, Neely, Douglas, Lehman, 
and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon, 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

s Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. DiNi, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, Maryland, Virginia, West Virgini@ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 


Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 


fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawaii. 
Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 


Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Apparss: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
The Hay-Adams 
Abbditt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss. - 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind. 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J. 
Albert, Carl, Oka — 
Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif.. 
Allen, Leo E., III University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn_..1502 Common- 
wealth Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andresen, August H., Minn. 
Andrews, George W., Ala. 31086 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Angell, Homer D., Oreg. - 2121 Virginia Ave. 
Arends, Leslie C., III 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. 5309 2d St. 
Auchincloss, James O., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Ayres, William H., Ohio 
Balley, Cleveland M., W. Va- 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn 
Barden. Graham A., N. C - 2797 Devonshire 
Place. 
Barrett, William A., Pa 
Bates, William H., Mass. - 
Battle. Laurie C., Add. 2430 32d St. SE. 
Beamer, John V., Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Becker, Frank J., V. T. The Berkshire 
Belcher, Page, Oxla 
Bender, George H. Ohio... The Mayflower 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla . 1530 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich. 7304 Bradley Bivd. 
Bethesda, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex. 
Berry, E. T., S. Da. 2720 Terrace 
Road SE. 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio. 
Bishop, C. W. (Runt), III - 1833 41st Pl. SE. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 
KR ns 
and, Edward P., Mass 
Bolling, Richard, Mo_..... 
Bolton, Frances P., Ohio. 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., ORo 
Bonin, Edward J., Fa os 
Bonner, Herbert C., N. O. The Dorchester 
Bosch, Albert H., N. T 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio.....-.3051 Idaho Ave. 
Bowler, James B., IIA l 
Boykin, Frank W., Ala. The Washington 
Bramblett, Ernest K., Calif. 
Bray, William G., Ind 
Brooks, Jack B., Ter 
Brooks, Overton, La. 4413 46th St. 


Brown, Paul, Ga 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va 
Buchanan, Vera, Pa 
Buckley, Charles A., N. T 
Budge, Hamer H., Idano 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dax 
Burleson, Omar, Ter 10 Devonshire 
. ace 


Busbey, Fred E., I 
Bush, Alvin R., Pa 
Byrd, Robert C., W. va 
Byrne, James A., Fa 
Byrnes, John W., Wis 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 


Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 
2 Courtney W., 


Fla. 

Canfield, Gordon, N. J 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo_....418 N. J. Ave. SE. 
Carlyle, F. Ertel, N. C. The Washington 
Carnahan, A. 8. J., 1. 

Carrigg, Joseph L., Fa 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 2800 Woodley Rd. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. T7 The Mayflower 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C- 

Chelf, Frank L., X 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 

Chiperfield, Robert B., III 1719 House Office 
Building 

Chudoff, Earl, Pa 

Search. Marguerite Stitt, The Shoreham 


Clardy, Kit, Mich...---... 
Clevenger, Cliff, Ou io—- The Jefferson 
Cole, W. Sterling, N. T. 1610 44th St. 
Cole, William C., Mo 


Colmer, William M., Miss 

Condon, Robert L., Calif... 

Cooley, Harold D., N. CO The Dorchester 

Coon, Sam, Oreg 2 

Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 

Corbett, Robert J., Fa 

Cotton, Norris, N. H_---... 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. T 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, Oi. 521 Edgemoor 
Lane, Bethesda, 
Md. 

Crumpacker, Shepard J., 

n eS — 

Cunningham. Paul, Iowa 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass. 3132 0 St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., Mo. 


Dague, Paul B. Pa 


Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 But ter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, Glenn R., Wis_-.---1914 Ridge Pl. SE, 

Davis, James C., Ga- — 


Dawson, William A., Uta 

Dawson, William L., III. 

Deane, Charles B., N. C 

Delaney, James J., N, 7 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mer. 2500 Q St. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 

Devereux, James P. S., Hd 

D'Ewart, Wesley A., Mont 

Dies, Martin, Ter 

Dingell, John D., Mich 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn . 442 N. J. Ave. SE 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. T 

Dolliver, James I., Iowa. 3752 Jocelyn St. 
Dondero, George A., Mick -The Continental 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. 7 

Dorn, Francis E., N. 7. 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 
Dowdy, John, Tex. 
Doyle, Clyde, Cali 


-3877 30th St. N., 


Arlington, Va 
Durham, Carl T., N. CO The Lee House 
Eberharter, Herman P., Pa_3101 4th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 
Edmondson, Ed, Ox 
Elliott, Carl, Ala_..------. 
Ellsworth, Harris, Oreg. . 2135 Tunlaw Rd. 
Engle, Clair, Cali/_---.. ~-.3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 


Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md. 

Feighan, Michael A., Ohio- 

Fenton, Ivor D., Fa 3725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mer. - 200 © St. SE. 


Kensington, Md. 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich - 1521 Mount Eagle 
. 
a. 


Forrester, E. L., G 

Fountain, L. H., N. C 3251 QSt. 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr., Tenn - 460% Western Ave. 
. Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md. 
Fulton, James G., Fu 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. 7 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md. 

Gary, J. Vaughan, Va 

Gathings, E. O., Ark...-.-. 6377 31st Place 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa 

Gentry, Brady, Tex — 

George, Myron V., Kans..-- 3801 Rodman St. 
Golden, James S.. KN 

, Angier L., Muss. The Congres- 
sional 


Gordon, Thomas S., I 


Graham, Louls E.. Pa. The Dodge 
Granahan, William T., Pa 

Grant, George M., Ala.....4801 Conn. Ave. 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 

Gregory, Noble J., Ky_..-..2401 Calvert St. 
Gross, H. R., Jowa__-.-.--. 

Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 


Gwinn, Ralph W., N. 7 


Hagen, Harlan, Cali s 
Hagen, Harold C., Minn 4012 Southern 
Ave. SE. 

Hale, Robert, Maine.__.... 2722 N St. 
Haley, James A., Fla 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind... 4926 Upton St. 
Hand, T. Millet, N. J. 
Harden, Cecil M., Ind 


Hardy, Porter, Jr., Va 
Harris, Oren, Ark_..-...-. 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, Burr P., Va 4519 So. 34th St., 


Arlington, Va. 
Harrison, Robert D., Nebr 
Harrison, William H., Wyo- 2718 Devonshire 


Place 

Hart, Edward J., N. J. 

Harvey, Ralph, Ind 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 


Hays, Brooks, Ark_....-...314 2d St. SE. 

Hays, Wayne L., Ohio_.....The Woodner 

Hébert, F. Edward, La. 104 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Heller, Louis B., N. 7 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, John W., Mass 

Hess, William E., Ohio... 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif.. 

Hill, William 8., Colo...---110 Maryland 


Ave. NE. 
Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo... 1 
Hillings, Patrick J., Calif. D 
Hinshaw, Carl, Cali 
Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa 2108 pomana 


Terrace SE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., Mich... Methodist Bldg. 
Hoffman, Richard W., III. 

Holifield, Chet, Cali 

Holmes, Hal, Wasn 

Holt, Joseph F., Calif...... 

Holtzman, Lester, N. 7 

Hope, Clifford R., Kans. apa Brandywine 

t. 


Horan, Walt, Wasn 
Hosmer, Craig, Cult 
Howell, Charles R., N. J 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr. 
Hunter, Allan Oakley, Calif. 
Hyde, DeWitt S., d 


Ikard, Frank. Tex 


Jackson, Donald L., Calif_. 

James, Benjamin F., Pa. 200 C St. SE. 
Jarman, John, Oka 

Javits, Jacob K., N. ¥..---- 

Jenkins, Thomas A., Ohio The Mayflower 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa. The Washing- 


ton House 
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The Challenge We Face 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
yesterday the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], delivered an 
address of great interest and importance 
to the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. It is a vigorous expression, 
which merits reading and consideration 
by all of us. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE WE Face p 
(Address by Hon. Srytes Bamcss, Of New 

Hampshire before the National Congress 

of the Daughters of the American Revo- 

lution, in Constitution Hall, Washington, 

D. C., April 19, 1954) 

I am honored by the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. You and I are the descendants 
of the men and women who sacrificed life 
and fortune to lead the great struggle for 
hunran rights in the 18th century. In their 
day, our forefathers fought for the dignity 
of the individual, for free inquiry and a 
free conscience. It is fitting that. your 
society, so watchful of our historic values, 
so deeply associated through lineage and 
understanding with the origins of the Re- 
public, should be assembled again at a cri- 
tical hour to confront the challenge facing 
us all and to defend the institutions once 
won at such cost. 

Each age must cope with its own problems, 
Crises, and challenges, That is the nature 
of history. 

This is borne to mind by my daily expe- 
rience In the Congress. Each day when I am 
not presiding as President pro tempore of 
the Senate I take my seat in the Senate 
Chamber at the desk once occupied by 
Daniel Webster. It ls the oldest and most 
Tamous desk in the Senate. 

At that same desk. just 120 years ago, 
Daniel Webster rose in the course of Sen- 
ate debate and addressed himself to the very 
point we are discussing. He said: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
aaa are always ready to guard and defend 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have long understood and appreciated 
the importance of this thought. America 
has, in the past, demonstrated on repeated 
Occasions a recognition of its truth. I hope 
it will always continue to do 80. 

What challenge must we as Americans 
meet today? I believe we will all agree the 
Challenge arises from the compulsive and 
malevolent will to power animating world 
communism. We need not discuss the will 
to dominate all mankind; a will put into 
language by Karl Marx a century ago and now 
embodied by Malenkov and his eyil comrades 
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in the Kremlin. Nor do we need to review 
the long and tortuous development of ideo- 
logical communism or the bitter quarrels 
that have marked that movement's rise into 
ascendancy over so much of the earth and its 
peoples. We can likewise pass over the mul- 
tiplied horrors that have affronted decent 
men everywhere, staining the pages of Rus- 
Sla's history for a generation with the blood 
of countless victims of police terror, torture 
by night and slave labor, 

What we are called upon to do Is to under- 
stand the nature of the challenge that the 
Soviet Union offers us; and what we must do 
to be saved from a similar fate. The chal- 
lenge is not merely the usual military chal- 
lenge of one nation, or imperial system, to 
another, If we were only dealing with terri- 
torial ambitions by a great power we would 
not today have so deep a sense of concern. 

No; that challenge of Communist imperial- 
ism strikes us to our deepest chords precise- 
ly because it is a challenge to every ideal, 
every moral principle and every spiritual and 
social concept by which we have lived since 
the days of 1776. Moreover, we take alarm 
because, In advancing its claims to world 
dominion, communism openly rejects objec- 
tive truth, morality and the rights and lib- 
erties of the citizen and of all social institu- 
tions, To pervert the values traditional with 
us of the West, communism has developed a 
theory with which to rationalize its black 
deeds, 

This enemy of man is both within and 
without our country. He threatens us mili- 
tarlly on a worldwide front, he has, and is, 
waging war against our strategical interests. 
Within we face the challenge of demoraliza- 
tion at the hands of the enemy's Trojan- 
horse tactics. This is to some degree the 
subtler peril. While we must oppose it with- 
in the framework of our democratic system, 
we must not allow ill-founded appeals to our 
free principles to handicap us in meeting the 
challenge of treason. 

You opposed communism, as I did, when 
it was not fashionable or popular to do so. 
It has become more popular to oppose com- 
munism today. Sometimes this opposition 
is expressed perfunctorily, with, as the Bible 
says, “words of the mouth.” We must also 
oppose it with passion, zeal; with the genu- 
ine thoughts of the heart.” For, at bottom, 
the titanic struggle of our age is moral. 
Our forefathers seldom failed to recognize 
and face moral issues. We can do no less. 
And, if we arm ourselves with the strongest 
weapon of all, the weapon of moral anger, 
we shall prevail for ourselves and, beyond 
that, we shall capture the allegiance of all 
other free peoples, 


The overwhelming challenge of commu- 


nism has not always been clear and apparent 


to the statesmen of the West, who have been, 
at times, shortsighted and who have fre- 
quently appeased the evil. Yet the people 
have apprehended the moral values involved 
from the beginning. Never yet has commu- 
nism captured a people at the polls. 
Abroad, the Soviet imperial system, created 
in part with the connivance of Western 
statesmen since World War II, challenges our 
national security, our existence itseif, in 
many areas of the Eurasian Continent. To 
meet this challenge, we have taken various 
steps. Among others, we have established a 
regional coalition for the security of Europe 
(and ourselves) known as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; we have helped effectu- 
ate in southeastern Europe and the Near East 


a military league comprising Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey. 

The present administration has pressed for 
a Western European army and supplemented 
regional arrangements with a series of bi- 
lateral treaties linking our defenses with 
those of Spain, Japan, South Korea, and 
Pakistan, as well as strengthening our tles 
with Greece and Turkey. 

These were diplomatic moves looking to 
the future. Today, as in 1950, we are face- 
to-face with an immediate military challenge 
in the Far East. Our Secretary of State is 
at this moment attempting to preserve 
southeastern Asia, all Asia itself, from Soviet 
domination by organizing a collective will 
to resist. The new coalition consists of the 
peoples, dominions, and colonies lying in the 
path of Communist expansion in what re- 
mains of free Asia and the island of the 
Pacific. 

It may be asked: “Why should we be con- 
cerned over the fate of a beleaguered garri- 
son in the hills of Indochina; must we again 
face the prospect of hostilities in Asia?” 
The reason, which we have gradually and 
reluctantly come to understand, ts that our 
Own military security, perhaps our own sur- 
vival indeed, depends upon our free access 
to the western Pacific, 

We won command of that vast ocean in a 
long, brilliant, and costly war fought from 
Australia to Tokyo. We fought to defeat 
Japan's ambitions to command the Pacific 
and Asia itself. The present crises is identl- 
cal in dimension.. The Soviet world empire, 
reaching to the Bering Straits, almost to 
Alaska itself, seeks to conquer all Asia and 
gain command of the Pacific. The results 
of our victory in the Pacific are thus put to 
hazard. 

We have, therefore, unique Interests in the 
Far East; interests which have not as yet 
been wholly recognized by certain of our 
European allies, primarily Great Britain and 
France. And the fact that they have not 
understood our vulnerability to attack from 
a hostile power with all Asia at its back and 
the Pacific in his grasp weakened and put 
to naught the common effort in Korea. 

Our failure to achieve victory in Korea has 
merely transferred the underlying conflict, 
which must finally be resolved one way or 
other, to Indochina. Had our Government, 
and the United Nations, accepted the mili- 
tary Judgment of General MacArthur and 
not abstained from a military decision, I 
think it safe to say there would be no crisis 
in Indochina now. If we allow Indochina 
and southeastern Asia to fall, or If we per- 
mit an indecisive truce, the struggle for 
Asia and the Pacific will continue in a new 
arena, one less favorable to us strategically 
than Korea or Indochina. 

These are coastal lands, available to access 
from the sea. It is the view of highly com- 
petent strategists that, because we command 
the Pacific, we have the advantage over the 
enemy in the vital constjtuent of victory, 
logistics, or supply. We have likewise at the 
service of this cause the fourth and fifth 
largest regular armies on earth, the Nation- 
alist Chinese and the South Koreans; both 
armies trained and equipped by ourselves, 
both sworn to deadly enmity of the common 
Toe. 

As President Eisenhower noted the other 
day, the loss of Indochina would almost cer- 
tainly bring all of southeastern Asia into the 
Communist orbit. In that case, India itself 
would be flanked (as would Pakistan), 
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Burma, Thailand and the British protec- 
torate of Malaya, as well as Indonesia, would 
be likely to succumb with only a token 
resistance. The dominions of Australia and 
New Zealand would be placed in jeopardy. 

We of the United States and the free 
world have a forward line of defense run- 
ning through the archipelagos off the coast 
of Asia; a screen of islands extending from 
the Aleutians, through Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa, and on down through the Philip- 
pines. These are now strongholds assuring 
us command of the western Pacific. Our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff fear that a Communist 
conquest of southeastern Asia, finally bring- 
ing the entire mainland of Asia under the 
red banner, would render our Island chain 
indefensible. They consider it unlikely that 
we could, in such case, even hold a line from 
Hawaii to the Aleutians. 

It is, therefore, plain that, If we lose the 
Pacific, we are outflanked on our western 
approaches. The Soviet Union has developed 
large air bases in eastern Siberia, from which 
bombing operations could be conducted 
against the industrial centers of our great, 
Midwestern heartiand as well as the west 
coast. Moscow is making the Kamchatka 
peninsula an arsenal of war. That penin- 
gula’s port, Petropavlovsk, has become a busy 
harbor, receiving thousands of tons of arma- 
ments aimed eventually at us. 

So long as we command the Pacific, the 
coastal waters of Asia, we can interdict the 
supply lines to eastern Siberia. If we lose 
those waters, the routes will be free from 
the Russian and Red China refineries of 
southeastern Asia, the mills and factories of 
Asia, eastern to Siberia. 

That, in strategic terms, is “the clear and 
present danger“ against which the President 
and Secretary of State have been warning 
us during these recent, anxious days. 

This all too inadequate review indicates 
how realistically this administration views 
our vital interests in the Pacific. It displays 
also the necessity under which the admin- 
istration works in proceeding to forge the 
diplomatic, military, and strategic power 
with which to avert the danger. We now 
have in Washington a clearly defined, truly 
American approach to the problem of safe- 

g American interests everywhere 
that they He under challenge. 

We inherited a foreign policy which, un- 
fortunately, had not always insisted upon a 
quid quo pro from our friends; and often 
did not ask for the fulfillment of such com- 
mitments as were made. We do not now 
begrudge the tens of billions of dollars that 
we expended to restore and strengthen our 
European allies and activate the free world 
against the enemy of us all. 

But the time has now come when we 
must except from the friends to whose wel- 
fare we have so generously contributed some 
specific and unequivocal cooperation. Our 
task, and the task of all free men (as the 
President has said) is clear and specific in 
southeast Asia. We have made our decision, 
The hour of decision is at hand for our as- 
sociates. They must stand up and be 
counted or run the risk of disastrous divi- 
sion of the free world. 

I am not discuoraged by this prospect. 
Although coalitions, as Napoleon observed, 
are unstable; although alliances often pre- 
sent painful problems of reconciling diverse 
interests, at critical moments in the past, 
notably at the recent Berlin conference, the 
free world has held together; the West has 
shown itself firm and unified. Let us hope 
that we may continue to be united in the 
ordeal of Asia and at Geneva. 

So much for the challenge in {ts strategic, 
diplomatic, and military aspects. Let us 
now consider the challenge on the domestic 
front; a challenge that is imperfectly per- 
ceived by some and about which great and 
stormy controversies have arisen. 
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We are a free people. We insist upon the 
fullest discussions of public questions, the 
widest debates on honest differences of opin- 
ion. The right to discuss and debate must 
be protected. Yet our basic freedoms and 
privileges must not be used by the enemy 
to confuse, divide and in the end defeat us. 

We cannot allow the very mechanisms of 
freedom to lead us into slavery. It would be 
tragic in the extreme if the free devices 
created to safeguard us should be perverted 
to our destruction. The Communists are 
expert in such tacties. In their march across 
Eastern Europe and into Asia they have 
turned the instruments of democracy upon 
democratic peoples. The death of free 
Czechoslovakia is a perfect example of how 
a tolerant people awoke too late to find their 
tolerance had undone them. 

Too much emotion, too little hardheaded 
American commonsense has been brought to 
bear upon this urgent problem, Nearly all 
Americans will agree that we cannot permit 
enemy agents pledged to overthrow our Goy- 
ernment through force or violence to oper- 
ate without molestation in our free society. 
Such an open license is unthinkable. 

Our differences arise over how such indi- 
viduals, and others prone to subversion, 
should be discovered and expelled from posts 
of influence. There are those who insist that 
this is entirely a function of the executive 
arm of our Government and that the con- 
gressional committees have no part to per- 
form in this endeavor. 

Others, who agree that Congress has the 
uncontested right and duty to investigate 
whatever it sees fit, condemn the methods of 
various committees. I have no desire to fish 
in troubled waters, I do not intend to take 
a partisan position, and yet I do recall that 
no congressional] committee inquiring into 
Communist activities among us ever has 
gained even a modicum of approval or co- 
operation from Communists, or their sym- 
pathizers, conscious or unconscious, or from 
far too many well-meaning Americans who, 
bewildered by the issues raised by the enemy, 
have raised hysterical cries to preserve our 
freedoms when those freedoms were not even 
under attack. 

I would be remiss did I not point out that 
the Congress has a wide range of power and 
obligation in its investigating capacity. It 
must maintain, unabridged and undiluted, 
its right to inquire, not only for the pur- 
pose of studying the groundwork for pros- 
pective legislation, but likewise for the pur- 
pose of satisfying itself whether the execu- 
tive branch is properly carrying out legisla- 
tion already enacted. 

We may rejoice, counting it one of our 
major blessings, that the tripartite system 
of government, the division of powers among 
the judicial, legislative, and administrative 
branches, established by your forefathers, has 
prospered and endured and today represents 
an island of stability in a world so largely 
politically insecure. 

The executive branch, acting through the 
Attorney General, is to be commended for 
seeking new legislation which should make 
more effective its determination to uncover 
and punish agents of sedition. Yet, as we 
face this grave situation, we cannot count 
exclusively on the administrative arm. No 
one could more fully appreciate than myself 
the efficiency, loyalty, and vigilance of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It has done 
magnificent work. However, the FBI is lim- 
ited by law to certain functions. Although 
its critics sometimes maintain that the FBI 
is a secret-police force similar to those which 
have harried and terrorized the victims of 
totalitarian despotism, such is emphatically 
not the case. The FBI has no power to prose- 
cute, find guilty, or punish. It can only 
make its findings available to higher author- 
ity in the Department of Justice and else- 
where in the executive branch. That is fit- 
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ting. We do not want a secret police in 
America, 

At this point the congressional committee, 
with its power to subpena, to question un- 
der oath, and to lay bare evil and abuse of 
power and position, vindicates its useful- 
ness. It is of the very gentus of our system 
that the people shall be constantly informed 
of matters of grave concern to them so that 
an intelligent public opinion can be created 
and nourished. 

We have heard a great deal about a reign 
of terror invoked by congressional commit- 
tee and under which we are presumed to be 
cowering in dread. Where do we hear about 
this dark night of oppression? We hear it 
daily in dozens of books, hundreds of maga- 
zine articles, in thousands of interviews, 
editorials and columns, and in a never- 
ending volume from radio and television. 
These voices are raised and circulated to 
assure us that they have been gagged or 
suppressed. I, for one, shall not tremble 
much over the loss of freedom of speech, 
as long as such alarms can be freely printed 
and uttered, 

These are, indeed, times that try mens 
souls. In its simplest framework, the chal- 
lenge we face threatens not only our physi- 
cal, but our moral and spiritual survival; our 
immortal souls as well as our mortal bodies. 
In this hour, it is my fervent hope and faith 
that the qualities infused into the American 
system by the Founding Fathers, shall with- 
stand the challenge; withstand it and, when 
the clamor of these days is spent, press on 
to that bright destiny which has always 
called Americans forward, 

We represent the strongest military, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual force among the na- 
tions, The peoples of the world look to us 
for courage, steadfastness, and sureness of 
spirit. If we stand firm in the faith of our 
fathers, we shall not only deserve the lead- 
ership of the free world, but we shall pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain and gain the al- 
legiance of the masses now held in bondage 
by world communism. The moral weapon of 
our indignation may in the end determine 
the course of civilization to a greater de- 
gree than the hydrogen bomb. 

Let us here again highly resolve, in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, that we shall 
not fail the oppressed peoples as we shall 
not fail ourselves. 

Let us face forthrightly the problems of 
these critical times and, with God's help, 
we will successfully meet the challenge. 


Address Delivered by Hon. A. Willis Rob- 
ertson, of Virginia, at Staunton, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by my colleague, the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. ROBERTSON], at Staunton, 
Va., on April 10, complimenting the gal- 
lantry of the 116th Infantry, a Virginia 
regiment participating in World War I 
and in World War I, and paying tribute 
to certain of its officers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In 1863 an election was called in Berkeley 
County, of which the county seat was Mar- 
tinsburg, to determine whether or not that 
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county would stay with Virginia or join a 
group of western counties which had left the 
mother State over the issue of secession, 
calling themselves West Virginia. Only 19 
were permitted to vote in that election be- 
cause all who openly sympathized with the 
southern cause were disfranchised. A ma- 
jority of those 19 voted to join with West 
Virginia. When those who had served in 
the Confederate Army returned home after 
the war they brought a sult to challenge the 
legality of the election which had made them 
a part of West Virginia. That case finally 
reached the United States Supreme Court of 
Appeals which President Grant had packed 
to uphold unconstitutional legisiation aimed 
at the Confederacy and, needless to say, that 
packed Court held the election to be valid 
and that is the way I happened to have been 
born in West Virginia. But thank goodness, 
it was beyond the power of the Supreme 
Court or any other Government agency to 
change the geography of the Old Dominion 
and Berkeley County was then, is now, and 
always will be in the valley of Virginia. A 
wonderful area in which I was proud to be 
born and an area in which my adult life has 
been lived. 

Berkeley County, along with other counties 
of the valley in northern Virginia, furnished 
the soldiers who won great fame in the War 
Between the States under the sobriquet of 
the Stonewall Brigade. My father’s father, 
Capt. Archie Robertson, of Albemarle Coun- 
ty, was a captain in the 19th Virginia Infan- 
try of Jackson's Corps of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia and was killed at First Cold 
Harbor or Gaines Mills—that bloody battle 
which the Yankees claimed they won and 
which the Confederates, of course, claimed 
they won because they were still on the fleld 
of battle after the fighting ended. But all 
historians are agreed that the battle was a 
touch-and-go affair until late in the after- 
noon when Jackson arrived with his Corps of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. And as the 
veterans of the Stonewall Brigade were being 
deployed along a thin and hard-pressed Con- 
tederate line, a shout rang out from one end 
of the line to the other “The valley men are 
here.” 

That was not the first time when valley 
men have turned the tide of battle and pray 
God it will not be the last. 

Before I give you a bird's-eye view of how 
valley men in the famous 116th Infantry have 
turned the tide of decisive battle in two 
world wars, I desire to comply with the pri- 
mary request of my friend, Colonel Sproul, to 
give you a report on the current thinking 
of the Department of the Army concerning 
the National Guard and the general utiliza- 
tion of Reserves. 

I regret that I cannot give you many 
specific details because so many of them 
which are well known to the Russians are de- 
nied to our own people for alleged security 
reasons, 

As some of you probably know the National 
Security Training Commission issued on De- 
cember 1, 1953, was called the Adler report, 
in which the conclusion was stated that the 
present Reserve system is unfair and that our 
Reserves are inadequate. In this report it 
Was recommended: (1) That all fit young 
men of 18 should enter a training pool when 
they registered under the Selective Service 
System; (2) that if there is another emer- 
gency trained nonveterans should, so far as 
practicable, serve ahead of veterans; (3) that 
trainees should become the basis of a real- 
istic nonveteran Reserve; and (4) that young 
men should draw lots when they register 
to determine which ones would go into train- 
ing and which ones into service. 

Another study made by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization at the request of the Pres- 
ident produced what is called the Appley 
report. In this it was recommended (1) 
that the National Security Council de- 
termine the size and composition of mili- 
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tary reserve forces needed to meet security 
requirements; (2) that the Department of 
Defense prepare for consideration of the 
Security Council a program for establish- 
ment of an immediately callable Reserve and 
a selectively callable Reserve; and (3) that 
the Defense Department plan a training 
program for the immediately callable Re- 
serve. 

Still another study was made by the Sub- 
committee on Preparedness of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and this resulted 
in the Saltonstall report, which concluded: 
(1) There is an acute shortage of personnel 
needed to meet requirements in Reserve 
forces. (2) Adequate and efficient training 
is handicapped by the tremendous annual 
turnover of personnel. (8) There is a lack 
of balance between the ranks which must 
be corrected. (4) Responsibilities and op- 
portunities of individual reservists should 
be defined and fixed with some degree of 
permanency. (5) There is need for better 
acceptance by the general public of Reserve 
training, and more support is needed from 
civic groups and industry. 

All of these reports were considered by 
the Defense Department task force of five 
high-ranking officers who made their report 
recently to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion which has now forwarded it to the 
National Security Council, 

It has been indicated to me that this 
report, when finally approved, will be the 
basis on which the administration will deter- 
mine its legislative program and other actions 
to strengthen our Reserve system. 

More than a score of bills already are 
pending before the Congress dealing with 
such mattere as Reserve retirement credits, 
changes in physical-ftness review proce- 
dures, schelarships for nurses, commissions 
for X-ray technicians, and for male nurses, 
maternity and infant care for dependents, 
appointment of osteopaths to the Medical 
Corps, interservice transfer of officers, and 
disability or death benefits for Reserves on 
inactive-duty training. None of these has 
been acted on by the committees to which 
they were referred. 

The House last year passed bills provid- 
ing for repeal of the present limitation on 
strength of the Ready Reserve and to revise 
regulations covering promotion, retention, 
and elimination of Reserve officers. These 
still are pending before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

It was explained to me by the Army that 
in addition to these bills there are others 
which have been prepared but which will 
not be introduced until the general admin- 
istration program to which I referred has 
been formulated. And lack of information 
about that program also accounts for the 
reluctance of the committees to act on those 
bills which have been introduced. 

I believe I am safe in saying, therefore, 
that with the end of this session of the 
Congress fast approaching and with the 
heavy schedule of legislation which must 
be acted upon before adjournment, there 
is little prospect of significant changes in 
the laws affecting Reserves being made this 
year and when Congress meets next year it 
will have an opportunity to take a new 
look of its own at whatever new look pro- 
posals the Defense Department may make, 

I also have no hesitancy in saying that 
any program for our national defense which 
does not recognize the important part which 
Reserve units have played in the past or 
which does not give them full opportunity to 
continue to play a major role in the future 
would be grossly deficient. 

In a Communist or other totalitarian na- 
tion founded on the philosophy that the 
individual exists for the benefit of the state, 
large professional military forces are to be 
expected. Men serve because they must, 
knowing that if need by they will be herded 
to destruction like cattle to slaughter and 
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many seem to face death bravely only be- 
cause the alternative is the longer agony of 
a slave labor camp. 

Our Nation, on the other hand, is founded 
on the principle that the purpose of the 
state is to serve the individual and to pre- 
serve for him the precious rights of in- 
dividual liberty and the acquisition and 
possession of property. 

From the day when the embattled farmers 
at Concord and m stood and fired 
the shots heard round the world, we have 
relied for our defense not on professional 
soldiers but on men normally devoted to the 
arts of peace. but whose patriotism led them 
to put down their tools and leave their 
plows when the bugle call sounded an alarm. 

Many of these men made competent pro- 
fessional soldiers for longer or shorter pe- 
riods of service and some of them, along with 
their sons, were induced to spend their 
whole lives in the Regular Military Estab- 
lishment, 

Modernization of warfare has changed the 
timetable of mobilization, just as progress 
has changed the timetable of travel and we 
know that we shall never again have the 
opportunities we had at the start of World 
War I and World War II to grow vast forces 
from a little seed army while sturdy allies 
held our enemies at bay. 

I cannot agree, however, that these 
changed conditions call for huge permanent 
forces—although we obviously must have 
larger forces-in-being at crucial times such 
as the present—nor do I agree that the 
atomic age has relegated the Reserves to a 
less Important place. On the contrary, the 
presence in each community of a trained 
and disciplined body of men was never so 
important. 

We know that a single hydrogen bomb to- 
day could wipe out any establishment in 
which we sought to concentrate our defense 
forces. We also know that what we have 
been able to do in landing on foreign hostile 
shores may someday be duplicated on our 
own shores, with waves qf transport planes 
filled with paratroopers following an all-out 
atomic attack. Within hours after the out- 
break of another major war, there is no 
community in the United States which might 
not conceivably be in dire need of a trained 
force which could come from another com- 
munity to evacuate the injured and to pre- 
serve civil order and there is no strategic 
area in which there might not be need of 
efficient armed units to round up saboteurs 
dropped from the skies. 

And needless to say, that while our mili- 
tary authorities are planning the future of 
Reserve units I shall not fail to ask that 
they review the history of the organization 
now known as the 116th Infantry. 

It is an organization which proudly traces 
its history directly back to the French and 
Indian Wars, when it guarded the western 
border of Virginia and to Dunmore's War. 
The majority of the men who fought under 
George Washington as a young colonel of 
militia in the border wars were from the 
same places which today furnish units of the 
116th Infantry. Those early units accom- 
panied the ill-fated expedition of General 
Braddock against Fort Duquesne and, after 
failing to prevail upon the British regulars to 
adopt garb and tactics suitable for wilder- 
ness fighting, saved Braddock’s remnants and 
made an honorable retreat to the safety of 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

Under Gen. Andrew Lewis, units from the 
116th’s valley area defeated a larger force of 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk in the ter- 
rible battle of Point Pleasant at the conflu- 
ence of the Kanawha and Ohio Rivers on 
October 10, 1774. Included in this engage- 
ment were Augusta County troops under Col, 
Charles Lewis, a Botetourt regiment under 
Col. William Fleming and a Culpepper regl- 
ment under Col. William Christian, 
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I pause to say that my mother was born in 
Culpeper and educated in this historic city 
at what was then called the Staunton Female 
Institute but known since the service there 
of Jeb Stuart's widow as Stuart Hall. 

Veterans of the French and Indian Wars 
rallied around Washington at the outbreak 
of the Revolution and followed him through 
the bitter campaigns all the way to York- 
town, Gen. Andrew Lewis himself, although 
aged and suffering from disease incurred in 
the frontier wars, raised a regiment of Valley 
of Virginia men to serve with Washington. 

The artillery red in the coat of arms of the 
116th Infantry commemorates the artillery 
units from this area which participated in 
both the War of 1812 and the War Between 
the States, among them the Staunton Artil- 
lery and the Rockbridge Artillery. 

The most famous of your ancestor units 
was, of course, the Stonewall Brigade— 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson's “foot cavalry.” 
which included the 2d, 4th, 5th, 27th, and 33d 
Virginia Regiments. This Brigade won im- 
mortality on a score of battlefields from First 
Manassas to Appomattox. Stonewall Jack- 
son's fame as a master of military tactics is a 
matter of pride today not only in his native 
Southland but throughout the Nation and 
in other lands which send their military men 
here to study his methods. Similarly na- 
tional pride in the Stonewall Brigade which 
fought for the lost cause of the Confederacy 
is indicated by the authorization which the 
116th Infantry has to parade the Confederate 
battle flag with its national and regimental 
colors. 

During the brief War with Mexico troops 
from this area were not needed and in the 
Spanish-American War your predecessor 
units—the Second and Third Virginia Regi- 
ments—got no farther than Florida but when 
the Mexican guerrilla Pancho Villa gave 
trouble along our southern border in 1916 
the First and Second Virginia Regiments, 
with units in the western part of the State 
and the Fourth Virginia Regiment, from 
Tidewater, were called into active service and 
received expcrience,which hardened them for 
the great struggle that was to come. 

Mustered out after the Mexican border 
service in February 1917, the First, Second, 
and Fourth Virginia Regiments were mobil- 
lized again from March to July of that year 
and a few months later were in training at 
Camp McClellan, Ala. The 3 regiments were 
consolidated on October 4, 1917, to form the 
116th Infantry and, as a unit of the 29th 
Infantry Division, became a part of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France the fol- 
lowing June. 

After being “blooded” in the Alsace de- 
fensive sector, and serving in reserve for the 
St. Mihiel battle, the 116th was thrown into 
the climactic campaign of World War I, the 
Mouse-Argonne offensive. It was in this 
bloody fighting that the 116th was com- 
mended for never giving ground and won 
the right to the regimental motto, Ever For- 
ward, which was suggested by then Capt. 
E. W. Opie who was adjutant of the regiment 
as reorganized in 1920-21. 

The Bureau of Heraldry of the War De- 
partment approved the motto and the coat- 
of-arins with its red to commemorate the 
artillery ancestor units, the saltire cross of 
blue and gray to signify units serving with 
both the Federal and Confederate forces, and 
the fleur-de-lis emblazoned In chief, for serv- 
ice in France during World War I. 

In February 1941, 10 months before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the 116th was again 
mobilized and began the arduous training 
at Fort Meade, A. P. Hill, and the First Army 
mancuver arca in the Carolinas to harden 
it for the campaigns which added to the 
rogimental colors streamers for service in 
Normandy, northern France, the Rhineland, 
and central Europe. 

After acting as a defense force for the 
Chesapeake Bay area during the period im- 
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mediately after Pearl Harbor, the regiment 
spent 20 months in England for 
the Normandy landings and was selected to 
spearhead the assault on Omaha Beach, on 
which occasion the noted historian Dr. Doug- 
las Freeman hes said its gallantry rivaled 
the famous charge of Pickett's men at Get- 
tysburg. The regiment added to its glory 
in the succeeding flerce engagements of the 
Brest campaign, around Aachen, in the 
crossing of the Roer River, in helping take 
the Ruhr and the fighting which continucd 
all the way to the Elbe River where the war 
ended. 

Deactivated upon its return from Europe 
in January 1946, the regiment was reorgan- 
ized in 1947-48 and stands ready for the 
next call—which we pray God will never 
come—with a large group of combat-experi- 
enced officers and noncommissioned officers 
and more than one thousand veterans and 
young men who would form the nucleus of a 
first-class war strength division. 

Virginia can well be proud of the unit 
decorations of the 116th which include the 
distinguished unit streamer for the Nor- 
mandy Beach operation, the streamer of the 
Croix de Guerre with palm, the unit streamer 
of the ist Battalion won for operations 
at Vire, for which the battalion also re- 
celved the Croix de Guerre and the Meritori- 
ous Unit streamer awarded to the Service 
Company for operations in the European 
theater. Individual awards within the regi- 
ment have included a Congressional Medal 
of Honor won by T. Sgt. Frank D. Peregory, 
of Charlottesville, in World War II and 
others, including the Croix de Guerre with 
palms and the Distinguished Service Cross. 

During the mobilization period for World 
War II and after Pearl Harbor the 116th sup- 
plied 400 new officers for our expanded Army. 
Its original officer corps of 120 helped to 
officer and train 5 new divisions. There 
were 23 of these officers who were transferred 
and advanced to field grade and its com- 
manding officer was made a general officer, 
Another field officer advanced to command 
another regiment in Europe and 11 who 
served continuously with the 116th ad- 
vanced to field grade, commanding battalions 
or holding important staff positions. 

Five officers of fleld grade from the 116th 
were killed in World War II and 13 of its 
junior officers were killed. Only two other 
divisions in the European theater had heay- 
ler casualties than the 29th Division which 
was engaged in some the hardest fighting of 
the war and which kept the 116th Regimental 
Combat Team almost constantly on its fore- 
front. 


That is the generalized story of the record 
of the 116th Infantry and the units from 
which It Is descended and if much of what 
I have said is famillar to many of you, I 
know you will forgive me because one of the 
ways of giving immortality to brave men 18 
to recite in later times the story of their 
heroic deeds. 

And, since this Is so, I want to pay special 
tribute to the performance of men ot the 
116th Infantry on two notable occasions— 
in the Mcuse-Argonne offensive of World War 
I and the Omaha Beach landing in World 
War II. 

No Virginian could read without pride the 
account of this regiment's service from 1917 
to 1919 compiled by a wounded soldier, 
Henry F. Seal, and published by the office 
of the adjutant general of Virginia, Maj, 
Gen. 8. Gardner Waller, who himself served 
in France as major commanding the Sec- 
ond Battalion—a unit which had 7 officers 
and 46 men killed in action, 32 men missing, 
and an additional 266 men wounded. 

So many instances of personal and group 
heroism are recounted that it is difficult to 
single out any for mention but since this 
meeting is taking place in Staunton I found 
myself especially attracted by the experi- 
ences of the Third Battalion, which, during 
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the period of heaviest fighting, wns com- 
manded by the late Gen. Helrome L. Opie, of 
this city, and, after he was wounded, by 
Capt. A. D. Barksdale, now serving this area 
as Federal district judge. 

On October 8, 1918, when the crucial 
Meuse-Argonne offensive was getting under 
way, the Third Battalion was given the as- 
signment of attacking prepared positions 
which the Germans had held and improved 
for a perlod of 4 years. Ople, then a major, 
made a personal night reconnaissance in 
front of the lines before his battalion was 
committed and remained in the thick of the 
fighting until October 16, when he had his 
index finger shot off. Even then he re- 
mained at the front directing his men until 
he was ordered evacuated and Captain Barks- 
dale took over. At the time of this change 
of command the battalion had been reduced 
to one-third of the strength with which it 
entered the engagement. 

One of those present when Major Opie 
was shot was Lt. Marvin Menefee, who 
served as my secretary for 2 years before 
transferring to the office of Senator BYRD. 
Regardless of the character of fighting—war 
or politics—any man is fortunate to have 
by his side a brave and loyal man like 
Peachy Menefee. In the Meuse Argonne 
Battle, Peachy and his one-pounder platoon 
had been detached from his headquarters 
company and assigned to accompany the 
3d battalion. Menefee and Opie also had 
been together a few days earlier after 
Peachy had accompanied a raiding party 
through that sector. More than half of the 
3 officers and 150 men in the raiding party 
were lost and an officer and 4 sergeants were 
trapped in a shell hole. After he was safe- 
ly back in his own lines, Peachy volunteered 
to guide a scouting party from Major Opie's 
battalion to rescue these men and after they 
were accounted for Peachy, still without any 
rest, volunteered to go with a third party 
in search of missing men. 

Menefee was shot through the face with 
a machine-gun bullet shortly after Opie was 
hit and for their performance in that en- 
gagement both of these men received the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the Croix de 
Guerre with Palm, the French Legion of 
Tionor and the Purple Heart, 

Recently I asked Peachy about his recol- 
lections of Major Opie and he told of see- 
ing Helrome holding a bandnge on the 
stump of bis severed finger while he con- 
tinued to command his men and he recalled 
another occasion on which he saw Opie per- 
sonally rally a company which had broken 
under fire and send them back into the 
lines before thelr retreat imperiled the 
troops in reserve. 

He told me: “Hefrome Opie was an ex- 
pert marksman with small arms and was 
one of the best Instructors in the 29th Divi- 
sion. He was one of the most efficient of- 
cers I ever served with and had a reputa- 
tion for as much courage os any officer we 
had. He was absolutely fearless but he 
showed good judgment too and wouldn't 
throw himself or his men away.” 

Peachy pointed out that although usually 
in World War I, troops were not kept in the 
front lines for more than a week, the 116th 
was kept at the head of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive for 3 weeks. “Our orders during 
that time,” Peachy sald, “were to advance re- 
gardicss of cost in men or ammunition and 
so far as Heirome Opie was concerned he 
carried out that order.“ 

At the end of that advance the Third Bat- 
talion had been reduced from 24 officers and 
790 men to 9 officers and 205 men, and had 
won from units who fought beside it the 
soubriquet of the Fighting Third. 

And during that period the 116th Regi- 
ment as a whole suffered losses of 34 officers 
and 1,299 men, killed, wounded, gassed, or 
missing in action. 

In view of the fighting reputation which 
the 110th Infantry gained in World War I, 
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it was hardly surprising that it was picked 
for one of the toughest and bloodiest jobs 
in World War U—the landing at Omaha 
Beach on the Normandy const, where it was 
teamed with the seasoned First Division. 

The problem here was a tidal flat which 

offered no cover for an attacking force and 

along which the Germans had bulit their 
“Atlantic wall.“ with obstacles in the water, 
mines on the beach, and guns presighted to 
command the area from strong points along 
the cliffs. 

The story of this assault too is a thrilling 
one and I wish I could recite some of the 
detalls as they are given in the War De- 
partment's published account, 

Dr. Dougias Freeman, as I previously men- 
tioned, compared this assault to Pickett's 
charge at Gettysburg, and in my own mind 
I have associated it with the famous charge 
of the Light Brigade at the Battle of Bala- 
clava., because as at Balaclava the opposing 
artillery had not been knocked out before 
the charge was ordered and those in the 
charge faced a withering fire. 

Company A, for example, had casualties 
during the landing operation of two-thirds 
of its strength, including every officer and 
most of the sergeants, and Company F lost 
half of its strength during the first 45 min- 
utes of fighting. A veil of charity must be 
drawn over the failure of naval guns and 
bombing planes to prepare the way for that 
landing. 

The unit citation, signed by Gen. George 
C. Marshall as Chief of Staff, said of this 
operation: “In the face of heavy fire and 
despite suffering high losses, the 116th In- 
fantry Regiment overcame the beach ob- 
stacles, took.enemy-defended positions along 
the beach and cliffs, pushed through the 
mined area immediately in the rear of the 
beach while still under heavy fire and con- 
tinued inshore to take its objective. The 
successful attack and landings of the 116th 
Infantry Regiment made possible the subse- 
quent landings of the other elements of the 
29th Infantry Division which landed behind 
it with only light losses. During its landing 
and assault of the beach positions, the 116th 
Infantry Regiment sustained more than 800 
losses In officers and men.” 

You men of the 116th Infantry have a 
truly great heritage. 

The last military command given by Stone- 
wall Jackson at the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, where he was mortally wounded, was: 
“General Pender, you must keep your men 
together and hold your ground.” 

Those who picked up the banner of the 
Stonewall Brigade have carried out the spirit 
of that order and whenever there is a new 
threat to the liberties of Americans, in war 
or in peace, I know that the 116th can be 
counted on to keep the falth. 


Address by Dr. Charles L. Anspach, 
President of Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix to the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Dr. Charles 
L, Anspach, president of Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich,, at the college assembly in connec- 
tion with the Related Arts Festival Week. 
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Dr. Anspach is a distinguished educa- 
tor, and his message on this occasion is 
worthy of the consideration of all Amer- 
icans, since he calls attention to a matter 
of fundamental concern in the age of 
material progress in which we live. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAUPER on MMIIONAME? 


Some years ago a friend of mine, pastor 
of a church in southern Ohio, decided that 
he would go down to Cincinnati to see a 
new fountain which had been erected in 
one of the squares. Having an appreciation 
for art and feeling that a rather well-to-do 
farm member of his congregation would en- 
joy seeing the fountain, he invited him to 
go along. They went to Cincinnati. Stand- 
ing on the street corner looking at the foun- 
tain, my friend was taken with the beauty 
of the fountain and was deep in imagination 
trying to interpret the creative motives of 
the sculptor. He was rudely awakened with 
a nudge in his ribs and by the voice of his 
friend who said, “Good gosh Doc, look at 
that mule.” My friend was attuned to the 
creatlye beauty of the fountain and his 
guest parishioner was attuned to the mule. 
He hadn't seen the fountain. There is noth- 
ing wrong in being attuned to a mule but in 
the presence of creative beauty and artistic 
values, one should be above the level of a 
mule, 

In contrast, I recently met a taxicab driver 
in New York who declared himself to be a 
millionaire. In riding from the hotel where 
I had been staying to the railroad station, 
I had a very interesting conversation with. 
this cab driver. Because of his accent, gen- 
eral appearance, and his apparent wide range 
of interests, I assumed that he was a mem- 
ber of an English family which had experl- 
enced dificult financial times. I asked about 
his educational background and much to my 
surprise discovered that he came to this 
country as a boy from Italy. His formal 
education was quite limited. He was unable 
to attend school in the United States because 
of the financial situation, and was forced to 
Work. His interest in art, music, literature, 
and history was amazing. He could carry 
on a conversation that would do credit to a 
university graduate. He finally made a re- 
mark which impressed me very much. He 
said, “You know sir, I am a millionaire.” 

The contrast between these two persons is 
pronounced, the one was accumulating 
money with the idea that sometime he would 
buy many experiences and would enrich the 
days of his retirement. The other man had 
little money but he was acquiring those ex- 
perlences which were enriching his life as 
he traveled life's highway, and would finally 
come to the time when he could really relive 
the dreams he rightly had earned. 

The question whether one is pauper or 
millionaire is determined to a large degree 
by the person himself, If one would ac- 
cumulate a wealth of experiences in the fields 
of art, music, drama, and literature, it is 
necessary that a state of allveness be devel- 
oped. The difference between a dead man 
and a live man is aliveness, that is the ability 
to respond to situations, That is perfectly 
obvious. The difference between a marginal 
existence and an enriched life in this area 
is the degree of allveness which one has. 

A newspaper editor one day was asked 
the question, “Is life worth living?" He re- 
plied by saying, “Of course life ls worth 
living. If one doesn’t think so it is because 
he doesn’t understand all the beautiful 
things that can happen to him—the stars 
on a clear night, a magnificent sunrise, a 
glorious sunset, the perfection of a flower, 
a song, a story, a vibrant human voice, the 
look of understanding in the eyes of an- 
other, the shake of a friendly hand, knowl- 
edge of a kind father of course life is worth 
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living.” This man was alive to his environ- 
ment. The putting together of these items 
creates a philosophy of life which is rich 
and good. 

Most of us live restricted lives when we 
could live rich lives. A little child has a 
tremendous amount of curiosity. He is al- 
ways asking what, and why, and how. Par- 
ents frequently, as we say, are almost driven 
to distraction because of the extreme curios- 
ity of their children. Unfortunately, many 
of us seem to lose this intense interest in our 
universe. There seems to come a time when 
instead of reaching out for ideas we try to 
avoid and fight them off. 

Also, if we would become rich we must tap 
the sources of wealth. We may be aware of 
the sources but lack the drive to tap them. 
The universe is ours to understand, appre- 
ciate, and enjoy. It is not hostile and un- 
friendly as many say. There are friendly 
voices from all over the world and from all 
phases of life, whispering things that can be 
done and directing our attention to possible 
enriching experiences, Life is a process of 
growth and is motivated by our understand- 
ing. It is not a place in which we reside 
but an attitude toward the entire world. 

In the process of understanding, we become 
literate. Richard Lynes, editor of Harper’s 
magazine, says that literacy has come to 
mean the ability to read and write but, he 
says that it is more than that, it is the abil- 
ity to communicate ideas and to understand 
and judge other people's ideas. A literate 
person, therefore, ls one who is at home with 
ideas, He can communicate his ideas and 
receive, understand, appreciate, and evaluate 
the Ideas of others, It is at this point that 
we can get into the discussion of the practi- 
cal and theoretical. A student frequently 
asks, “Why take a certain course? What 
good will it do me?” If we agree with Mr. 
Lynes that literacy is the communication of 
ideas and the receiving of ideas we then 
must understand the process of thinking. 
If one would equip himself so he can think 
well he must be alive to the complete range 
of human kowledge. He must appreciate 
the Judgments of history, the creative move- 
ments that develop schools of art and music, 
the times that create philosophies and the 
effect of those philosophies in turn upon 
times and periods. 

There must be a balance between the 
sclences and the humanities and ali related 
subjects and knowledge, if we would have 
literate people. This sort of balanced pro- 
gram of related and interrelated knowledge 
should produce people with flexible minds. 
A literate person should be able to appreciate 
the position of others for he understands 
how he has arrived at his own position. 
He is not the type described by Dr. Everett 
Dean Martin who tames an idea and then 
uses it to fight off all other ideas, nor is he 
so dominated with what he thinks on a 
particular topic that he can't hear what 
others are saying. 

With proper mental flexibility one is bet- 
ter equipped to meet new situations as they 
arise. New patterns can be formulated and 
new approaches developed for if one has a 
sense of well-being he also has a sense of 
security which gives poise, confidence, 
vision, and faith. 

Also, the mind of a literate person is well 
disciplined, for it recognizes orderliness, 
Ours is an orderly universe, and our form of 
life and government is based on orderliness. 
By bringing together the related arts, one 
is able to recognize a system of order. 

In confilet to literacy as defined by Rich- 
ard Lynes, there is a “cult of the incompre- 
hensible” described by Sir Norman Angell, 
Sir Norman describes how we can be con- 
fused by words and pictures. By multiply- 
ing words and using them in a diferent or- 
der and in certain combinations, we can 
confuse to the point that we convey the 
ideas to others that the statement has great 
significance. In other words, if we cannot 
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understand something we may conclude that 
it is true and significant. When such con- 
fusion arises as he says, people see no in- 
consistency in calling a government that de- 
nies freedom the people's republic or in call- 
ing those who resist aggression” warmongers, 

Persons often become the yictims of the 
cult of the incomprehensible because they 
are illiterate in the broadest meaning of the 
term. 

As previously said, in achieving a degree 
of literacy we must concern ourselves with 
the arts which, make life more intelligent 
and interesting and more pleasing. All of 
the arts are based upon the idea of the com- 
munication of ideas and feelings which 
challenge the intellect and the emotions. 
In the field of music, one's feelings are 
stirred. He is lifted up to a higher level, and 
in a way his soul is cleansed. In a play, 
motives are interpreted, ideas are empha- 
sized, emotions are aroused, and thinking 
stimulated. Plays have changed the lives 
of people and the direction of social move- 
ments. The arts contribute to the enrich- 
ment of life by the extension of under- 
standings and appreciation, the clarifica- 
tion of ideas, and the direction of human 
efforts. 

All of us cannot be on the level of the 
genius, but we can live on the level of the 
near great or the interpreters and the lis- 
teners. Without the interpreters and lis- 
teners we would have few creators. Dr. 
Rollo Brown has said there would not have 
been a Mozart without those near at hand 
On help him, appreciate him, and encourage 


If we would become millionaires we should 
remember the Biblical injunction, To him 
who hath shall be given, and to him who 
hath not shall be taken away.“ This merely 
says that if one would acquire he must 
start acquiring and continue to acquire, 
otherwise he loses all that he has. It should 
also be remembered that the course of 
wealth to all about us, and as the Master 
said, “Consider the lilles of the field; they 
toll not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

To us is given the privilege of becoming 
literate men and women, with the status of 
millionaires, or illiterates with the status of 
paupers, 


Terminating Federal Jurisdiction Over 
Several Tribes of American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask. 


unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor three ar- 
ticles what I believe deal very adequately 
with the question of terminating Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over several tribes of 
American Indians. I fully subscribe to 
the viewpoint expressed in these articles 
which appeared in editorial form in the 
New York Times, the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, and America, the 
national Catholic weekly review. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 3, 1954 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THE INDIAN 


Pending before Congress at this time are 
10 so-called termination bills, which would 
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remove al] special Federal protection from 
more than 60,000 American Indians in a 
dozen States (including New York) and, by 
giving them a theoretically equal status with 
other citizens, would throw them on the 
tender mercies of a civilization that every 
lesson of history shows has used them III. 
The bills would divest the Federal Govern- 
ment of a responsibility that morally be- 
longs to the Federal Government and prac- 
tically can still be exercised only by the 
Federal Government. 

In those few cases where Indian tribes 
want and are ready for abondonment of the 
special Federal services and remoyal of Fed- 
eral protection, Congress can afford to grant 
them their wish. But in the many cases 
where those conditions do not exist Con- 
gress cannot afford to cast them adrift. Too 
many Indians are now suffering from hope- 
less poverty, chronic ill health, abject ig- 
norance, for Congress to be promoting the 
termination of Federal responsibility against 
their will at the present time. Too many 
special interests are lying in wait to take 
advantage of the Indians’ helplessness once 
Federal protections are removed. 

John Collier, former Indian Commissioner 
and now president of the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, points out that virtually none of 
the termination bills require prior consent 
of the Indians. The Association of Ameri- 
can Indians Affairs, headed by Oliver La 
Farge, says the bills would destroy tribal 
governments and nullify rights assured by 
treaties. Of the various tribes affected by 
the present bills the association names sev- 
eral that are opposed, pointing out that many 
others not immediately involved are also 
against the program because of what they 
see in store for them in the future, Con- 
gress and the administration should take 
full note of the interests and desires of the 
people most directly concerned. : 
[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald of April 12, 1954] 
MOTHERING THE INDIAN 


Congress has run into a storm of protest 
against some of the Indian bills it has under 
consideration, When hearings on the so- 
called termination bills were held recently, 
tribes from 21 States and Alaska are said to 
have sent to Washington the largest gather- 
ing of Indians ever to appear here. Com- 
plaints are continuing to flow in by mail 
and telephone and personal visits. Some of 
the tribes appear to be almost frantic over 
the suggestion that they be freed from In- 
dian Bureau supervision—and aid. 

In general, we sympathize with the long- 
range aims of the administration to “get 
out of the Indian business.” But it cannot 
be accomplished overnight. Certainly the 
Government ought not to withdraw the 
special aid and protection it has given the 
tribes on reservations until they are pre- 
pared to manage their own affairs. The vice 
in some of the bills now being considered 
is that they disregard the wishes of the 
Indians as well as the illiteracy and un- 
preparedness of the members of some tribes 
to make a living in competition with other 
Americans. 

While the Bureau of Indian Affairs seems 
to be pushing tribes out from under the 
governmental wing, it also holds some of 
their affairs under tight supervision. For 
example, the Fort Peck Tribe has been denied 
the right to increase the compensation of its 
attorney from $3,000 to $10,000 on the vague 
ground that it would not be in the best 
interest of the Indians. The Fort Peck Tribe 
has land in the rich Williston Basin in east- 
ern Montana and the Dakotas and is de- 
manding expanded legal service in connec- 
tion with the leasing of oil lands. Yet both 
Commissioner Emmons and Secretary McKay 
have turned them down. We cannot help 
thinking that, if the Indians are expected 
to assume increasing responsibility for di- 
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rection of thelr own affairs, they ought to be 
given leeway in hiring counsel, even if they 


should make mistakes and fritter away some 
of their resources, 


[From America of March 20, 1954] 
DANGER TO INDIANS’ RIGHTS 


Are the United States Indian tribes even- 
tually to disappear and be assimilated into 
the surrounding white world? That they 
inevitably will is generally agreed upon by 
both friends and foes of pending Federal 
Indian legislation. This would terminate 
existing Federal services to 10 of the major 
tribes and throw all obligations to the 
American Indians back upon the States. 
Agreement is also general that no form of 
special Government protection of the In- 
dians should be extended indefinitely. 
Certain of the more advanced tribes are now 
ready to dispense with such aids. Neverthe- 
less, Many experienced friends of the In- 
dians, as well as the majority of the Indians 
about whom there is now question, are seri- 
ously alarmed at what would happen to many 
tribes if these Federal services—which are 
& special privilege guaranteed by treaties— 
were discontinued and the Indians left ex- 
posed to the competition of interests and 
individuals eager to seize and exploit their 
lands, This alarm applies particularly to 
the Indians of the Southwest, who still lack 
the education and training necessary for 
such a transformation. Other tribes are 
concerned as well. Testifying before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, Rev. Cornelius E. Byrne, 
S. J., of St. Ignatius Flathead mission in 
Montana, called for careful integration of the 
Indians into American life rather than an 
abrupt transition. “I am not opposed to 
properly understood withdrawal under trust 
status," said Father Byrne; “but it should 
be worked out with the tribe's representa- 
tives.” TIll-considered legislation will be a 
disservice, not only to the Indians but to 
the whole country. 


Civil Defense and Evacuation of Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all over 
the Nation, an increasing amount of at- 
tention is rightfully being given—at long 
last—to the crucial issue of making plans 
for evacuation of our major cities in 
the event of warning of an attack against 
our country. 

The news of the hydrogen bomb has 
demonstrated quite clearly that the fate 
of our people, particularly in our 70 larg- 
est cities, is, as one writer vividly put 
it, “Evacuation or vaporization.” 

I might note, incidentally, that few, 
if any, cities of our country have given 
more study to this subject than Wiscon- 
sin's largest city, Milwaukee, under its 
industrious mayor, Frank Zeidler. 

I present a series of articles,from cur- 
rent periodicals on the civil-defense 
challenge. 

The first is an excerpt from the April 
17 issue of the national Catholic weekly, 
America, from an article by Father Ed- 
ward A. Conway entitled “Let’s Get Out 
of Here.“ : 

The second is a news article from the 
Saturday, April 17, Milwaukee Journal, 
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describing the hard-hitting comments 
of Milwaukee's deputy civil-defense di- 
rector, Dr. George A. Parkinson. 

The third is an article from yester- 
day’s Washington Daily News by Mr. 
Jack Steele, describing the overall sig- 
nificance of civil defense in minimizing 
Casualties. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
CRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Excerrrs From AMERICA, ARTICLE BY FATHER 
E. A. CONWAY 

The public, 67,750,982 of whom are now 
Concentrated in the 70 critical target areas 
designated as such by the Federal Govern- 
Ment on July 1, 1953, should be told at once 
about this policy of dispersal. It will want 
to know as soon as possible how to get out 
Of town if and when it has adequate warning. 

In his budget message the President cor- 
Tectly stated that “much planning, organi- 
Zation, and training remains to be done, 
however, to make this strategy of civil de- 
fense (population dispersal) fully effective at 
all levels of government.” The time to be- 
fin, not only that planning and organiza- 
tlon but that training, is now. Not only 
should the policy of dispersal be announced 
to the public at once, but training should 
begin forthwith. 

CIVIL DEFENSE GLOSSARY 

Planning and organization, fortunately, 
have at long last begun. On paper, every- 
thing looks salutary. But, as Bernard M. 
Baruch once said, “No aggressor was ever 
Stopped by blueprints.” Nor was any target 
City evacuated by them. 

This is the summary of the New Look given 
in-FCDA's Advisory Bulletin 158: 

1. Study of the feasibility of a dispersal 
Plan, 7 

2. Completion of the shelter survey to de- 
termine whether existing shelters, or pres- 
ent structures which can be strengthened, 
Will prove adequate to the needs of those 
Who cannot be removed. > 

3. Selection of loading perimeters, vehicle 
Toutes, and pedestrian routes. 

4. Recruitment and training of auxiliary 
Police who live or work along or immediately 
adjacent to routes and perimeters selected. 

5. Extension of shelter surveys to out- 
skirts, as well as along loading perimeters, 
to provide emergency shelter for people in 
transit from downtown areas. 

6, Compietion of recruitment and train- 
ing of warden service to furnish guidance for 
dlspersing population. 

7. Preparation of transportation and care 
Plans for each public and private school in 
event warning comes when school is in 
Session. 

8. Completion of an emergency transpor- 
tation plan to insure prompt utilization of 
Maximum movement capacity. 

9. Preparation of welfare plans to meet 
Conditions necessitated by application of 
Gispersion policy. : 

10. Preparation of a public education plan 
to acquaint public with action to be taken 
When dispersal plan is effected. 

11. Survey of public warning system's po- 
tential effectiveness in reaching people dur- 
ing actual dispersal. 

This is a pretty adequate blueprint of 
What we must do as we wait for that ade- 
Quate warning system. But have you ever 
heard of a loading perimeter? 

This is a point on the circumference of 
the downtown area of your city to which 
You will have to walk (or run, if possible) to 
Teach transportation (busses, commandeered 
Cabs, trucks, and private cars) which will 
Whisk you away from incineration. 
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FCDA seems to assume that there will be 
a traffic freeze in the downtown area of a 
city, so that people will have to walk. That 
assumption is open to question. Remember, 
we are supposing a 32-hour warning. It 
should be possible to set up a traffic-control 
system which would give priority to vehicu- 
lar transportation from the heart of a city 
(sce A Bomb Over Manhattan, America, 
July 22, 1950). The calculations of that 
article called for designation of both north 
and south one-way streets. Now every street 
in town should become outbound at the first 
warning. Fire engines within the devasta- 
tion area should have top priority. They 
will be needed in the far suburbs. 

At the risk of being denounced as un- 
democratic, I would like to see doctors and 
nurses given a 5-minute head start. The 
same goes for the elderly, the sick, the hand- 
icapped, and the schoolchildren. If this 
were put to a national referendum, who 
would vote against it? 

Preparation of welfare plans conceals 
probably the most complicated and most 
essential of all evacuation procedures. It 
involves food, shelter, and medical aid for 
thousands, even millions, of evacuees by 
small communities on the periphery of the 
catastrophe. Now that we can determine 
on the basis of the blowout how far the 
most powerful H-bomb can reach, why 
should not each critical target city help 
these communities prepare to take care of 
its inhabitants? 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government 
help? The President said in his budget mes- 
sage that the Government would limit itself 
to providing warning of impending attacks 
and to providing stockpiles of medical sup- 
plies. He asked appropriations for nothing 
else. What about our tremendous food sur- 
pluses? A bread-and-butter sandwich would 
not be considered surplus by a starving evac- 
uee if he found it at the point of no return. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION PLAN 

It Is now official FCDA policy to prepare a 
public education plan to acquaint the public 
with action to be taken when dispersal plan 
is effected. This has been FCDA policy since 
January 18 of this year. The FCDA has had 
3 months to work out its plan, Half of it 
could be salyaged from the hydrogenized 
plans for the atom age. The time to 
acquaint the public with a definitive plan is 
now. FCDA asserts that it will not enforce 
any measures, but our 70 critical target citics 
will welcome its New Look recommendations. 
The public apathy, so frequently alleged as 
the reason for failure of clvil-defense pro- 
grams, stemmed mostly from conflicting ad- 
vice. It is no longer a question of shelters 
versus evacuation. It is evacuation versus 
vaporization. So let's get on with plans and 


training for evacuation. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of April 17, 
1954] 

Orricta. DEMANDS Crrr Havx EvaCUATION 
Pran—H-Boms Is CALLED So Bic THAT 
Tare Won't Be Time To WALK OUT OF 
DANGER AREA 
Immediate development of a plan to evac- 

unte metropolitan Milwaukee in the event 

of an alr attack was demanded Friday by a 

civil-defense official. George A. Parkinson, 

deputy city civil-defense director, said he 
believed that all who wanted to go could be 

moved out by vehicular transport in 2% 

hours. “The plans that we make now may 

be our last ones,” he said, “because either 
they will be satisfactory * and success- 
ful, or they will in fact be our last ones, be- 
cause we will not be here to make any 
others.” 

Parkinson noted that there had been con- 
fiicting opinion whether a city should be 
evacuated by foot or by vehicle. 
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NOT ENOUGH TIME 

“The size of the present hydrogen weap- 
on,” he declared, “answers the question for 
us. You cannot expect enough time to make 
an evacuation on foot.” 

The deputy director outlined his evacua- 
tion ideas at a meeting of the city civil- 
defense administration at the city hall 
annex. . 

Afterward, Mayor Zeidler told the civil- 
defense officials that an evacuation plan 
should be worked out at once and that he 
thought “all of us will be more comfortable 
when this is done.” 

Parkinson said that eyacuation had been 
in the organization stages for 5 years but 
that little had been done, 

BREAKS LOG JAM 

Now.“ he said, “this rather sadly neglected 
child has been catapulted to the head of the 
column.“ He said he believed the picturi- 
vation of the first hydrogen explosion had 
“broken the log jam of public apathy.” 

He said that evacuation planning, now the 
prime problem of civil defense, must include: 

Giying the widest possible distribution to 
a yellow alert (warning that enemy or un- 
identified aircraft are approaching con- 
tinental United States). 

Being prepared to move out of the metro- 
politan area all the people who want to go. 

Setting up one-way traffic on all streets 
leading out of the city and blocking off au 
incoming traffic miles outside the metropoli- 
tan limits. 

Preparing in outlying communities to re- 
ceive 800,000 people, register them and filter 
them to temporary homes and billets. 

CITIES SERVICES NEED 


Parkinson made it plain that he thought 
this could be done. 

“There are those of you sitting here who 
will say that these problems are just un- 
manageable and impossible and I think as of 
now that you may be right.“ he said. “But 
I suggest to you that we had better make 
them manageable.” 

He said although evacuation demanded 
all our interest, all of our ability, and all of 
our diligence right now, that the community 
would still need police, fire protection, en- 
gineering, transportation, medical, commu- 
nications, and welfare services. 

He recommended that fire department dis- 
persal points be moved farther from the 
center of the city. Police, he said, probably 
face an impossible problem in traffic control 
and that, therefore, block wardens might 
have to take responsibility for their blocks 
and leave on the last vehicles, 


From the Washington Daily News, of April 
19, 1954] 
Goop Cry. DEFENSE Can Cut H-Bonss DEATHS, 
Sar EXPERTS 
(By Jack Steele) 

Are America’s 70 big citics and the 
70 million people who live in them doomed 
by the hydrogen bomb? 

The composite answer of Washington's 
civil defense experts is a reassuring: “No.” 

These experts—including top officials of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration— 
were asked for answers to two questions. 
Could cities possibly survive an all-out 
hydrogen bomb attack? 

If so, what should the cities be doing about 
civil defense? 

This is what the experts replied: 

The hearts of cities would be completely 
destroy by an H-bomb. Surrounding areas, 
largely residential, would be heavily damaged 
by bomB®s like those already tested. 

Millions of lives could be saved, and many 
casualties prevented, by proper civil-defense 
planning and organization by the cities— 
provided there is adequate warning of an 
attack. 
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These experts concede that, as of today, 
the gloomy prospect is that many city dwell- 
ers would be killed or maimed. 

UNPREPARED 

Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson 
recently made this blunt statement: “We are 
just plain unprepared for defense in an 
atomic era.” 

‘The grim truth is that we are not yet ade- 
quately prepared in all three vital areas of 
defense against nuclear weapons—continen-~ 
tal defenses to stop an attack, radar net- 
works to give advance warning and civil 
defenses to save lives and cope with damage. 

The experts insist, however, that the situa- 
tion is far from hopeless. Better continen- 
tal defenses and radar networks are on the 
way. And civil defense, potentially, can 
complete the Nation's guard against H- 


bombs. 

Civil defense, by decree of Congress, 18 
the primary responsibility of States and 
cities, which for the most part have done 
very little about it, Even the experts have 
been at odds about some of the things they 
should do. However, most agree on these 
general principles: 

Evacuation of cities is possible, despite the 
great difficulties involved. A 1-hour warn- 
ing is the absolute minimum for dispersal. 
Many cities will need 2 hours or more. Only 
a few minutes’ warning can now be antici- 
pated, but this will steadily increase. Many 
cities may have reasonable assurance of 
adequate warning by the time they can per- 
fect evacuation plans. 

In the meantime, cities will have to rely 
on shelters. If an attack came tomorrow, 
cities could only warn people to take shelter. 
But any shelter is better than none against 
either A- or H-bombs. Even with dispersal, 
shelters will be needed. 

The experts are confident that a combi- 
nation of evacuation and the use of shelters 
would save millions of lives, keep the Nation's 
manpower resources intact and preserve its 
will to resist. 

RESPONSIBILITY? 


Who is to blame for our inadequate civil 
defenses? 
The answers to that get Into a lot of buck- 


Passing. 

Cities and States say the FCDA has failed 
to give necessary leadership and guidance. 

The FCDA says people have been com- 
placent, pointing out that many cities have 
only part-time civil defense directors and 
have budgeted only a few thousand dollars 
for planning and education. 

Congress assigned FCDA largely an ad- 
visory role and has provided relatively meager 
Federal funds for civil defense. 

Atomic secrecy also has greatly hampered 
civil defense. 

The FCDA had observers at the “Operation 
Ivy” H-bomb test in November 1952. But 
the whole affair was kept secret. Mayors 
were told about it—but sworn to secrecy— 
last December. 

The FCDA put out its first official recom- 
mendation that cities start evacuation plan- 
ning in early February. The public was 
finally let in on some H-bomb secrets last 
month. 

Even today, the FCDA has not been in- 
formed on exactly how much damage H- 
bombs will do. Until it gets this informa- 
tion officials cannot give citles more explicit 
instructions, 

However, some civil defense authorities 
are willing to say they believe the public 
has formed two major misconceptions about 
the H-bomb: 

Many people have received—largély as a 
result of fanciful newspaper and magazine 
articles—a somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
H-bomb's destruction power. 

People have therefore falsely concluded 
that civil defense against H-bomb would be 
useless, 
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(As examples of such exaggeration, they 
eite recent articles to the effect that an 
H-bomb would reduce a whole metropolitan 
area to rubble and kill everyone within a 
radius of 50 or 100 miles or more.) 

Civil defense officials take a much less 
gloomy view on the basis of information re- 
leased by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This is the pattern for the ivy 
bomb—the 1952 blast. Its pattern was: 

Within a radius of 3 miles of the target 
virtually complete destruction. 

Within a 3- to 7-mile radius—heavy dam- 


age. 
Within a 7- to 10-mile radius—light dam- 
age. 
CONFIDENT 


The experts are confident that civil de- 
fense measures are feasible against such 
damage. 

In a city hit by an ivy bomb, they say, 
hundreds of thousands—even millions—of 
lives might be saved by clearing people from 
the 3-mile ring of complete destruction, and 
by evacuating or getting into shelters those 
within 10 miles of the target. 

Civil defense measures would be more dif- 
ficult—but not useless—against H-bombs 
many times more powerful than that ex- 
ploded in the ivy test, they said. 

Unconfirmed estimates have rated the 
power of the ivy bomb at 5 to 8 megatons. 
A megaton is equivalent to 1 million tons 
of TNT. The A-bomb which killed 70,000 
Japanese at Hiroshima (where there were 
no civil defense measures) was equal to only 
20,000 tons of TNT. 

To double the radius of damage caused by 
an 8-megaton bomb, its size would have to 
be increased to 64 megatons. Physicists say 
this is possible—in fact, that there is no 
limit to the size of an H-bomb. 

However, President Eisenhower has said 
the United States, at least, is not going to 
get into a race to bulld bigger and bigger 
H-bombs. 


The European Defense Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp an excellent article on the European 
Defense Community, written by John R. 
Cauley, news editor of the Kansas City 
Star. This article gives a very clear ex- 
planation of the plan of the European 
Defense Community and how it could 
work, It was published in the Kansas 
City Star on April 4, 1954, and was re- 
printed in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on April 11, 1954. Mr. Cauley, who is in 
Washington covering the 83d Congress, is 
an exceptionally able news editor and 
reporter. This article, dealing with a 
question that affects all Americans, has 
attracted much attention in my State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By John R. Cauley) 

WASHINGTON, April 3.—In the quest for a 
permanent peace in Europe, the European 
Defense Community has been advanced as 
the most hopeful solution. 

The following questions are the ones most 
frequently asked about EDC. The answers 
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come from experts in the State Department 


What nations will be in EDC? 
The German Federal Republic, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, Italy, and Luxem- 


bourg. 

What is the purpose of EDC? 

The immediate purpose is to create a 
unified European defense force under the 
control of a European Defense Community. 
German soldiers thus will be able to par- 
ticipate in the common defense of Europe 
without revival of a German national army 
and general staff. EDC carries forward into 
the military field the progress toward unity 
already. made through the establishment ot 
the coal and steel community. 

What is the origin of EDC? 

EDC is a European idea developed by 
Europeans to safeguard their war-torn coun- 
tries against future aggression. In Sep- 
tember 1950 the foreign ministers of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France agreed on the principle of German 
participation in such a united army. The 
treaty was signed by the foreign ministers 
of the six nations In Paris, May 27, 1952. 

How will it be organized? 

All defense forces of the member nations 
will be gathered into a single European de- 
fense force except national police forces, 
troops recruited for defense of a member's 
overseas territories or for international mis- 
sions, and naval forces designed for other 
than coastal missions. All troops and offi- 
cers within a groupment, which is compa- 
rable to a division, will be of the same na- 
tionality. At the next level, the army corps, 
several groupments of different nationali- 
ties will be brought together under a com- 
bined staff. 

Where will the money and arms come 
from? 

There will be a common agency, the com- 
missariat, roughly corresponding to a defense 
department, which will be responsible for 
budgetary matters, armaments, and research 


ograms. 

Then there would be no national armies as 
such? 

Correct. National armies would be partici- 
pating units in a European defense force 
under supernational authority. 

When will EDC begin to operate? 

As soon as the treaty is ratified by the six 
member nations. 

What is the current status of ratification? 

EDC has been approved by the German 
and Dutch Parliaments and articles of rati- 
fication deposited. Approval in Belgium 
awaits only the formal signature of the 
head of the state. Luxembourg is scheduled 
to take up the issue soon. 

Why has not France ratified? 

There are three main reasons: 

Fear of a revival of German militarism. 
It is afraid the Germans eventually will be- 
come too powerful in EDC. 

France is so heavily committed in Indo- 
china that it hesitates to join until It is able 
to concentrate its forces in Europe. 

The Communists in France are throwing 
every possible roadblock to ratification. 

What is the trouble in Italy? 

Italy is scheduled to debate EDC soon. 
The Christian Democrat coalition has such 
a slim margin of control that it would pre- 
fer to wait until it is more solidly entrenched. 
There is also opposition from the Commu- 
nists and some misglvings from the extreme 
rightists who are unhappy at the prospect 
of Italy not having a national army of its 
own. 

Do all six nations have to ratify EDC before 
it becomes operative? 

Yes. Refusal by either France or Italy 
could kill the proposal. 

What are EDC's relations with NATO? 

All EDC members except West Germany 
are also NATO members. The two organiza- 
tions have exchanged guaranties of assist- 
ance in the event of any attack upon any 
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member of either. Secretary Dulles has said 
is the core of NATO. 

What are American interests in EDC? 

United States policy was written into law 
in the ECA Act of 1949, which says: “It is 
further declared to be the policy of the 
United States to encourage the unification of 
Europe.” This Government recognizes that 
ä strong and united free Europe is essential 
to our security and well-being. 

What is the British position on EDC? 

British policy has been to keep aloof from 
the continent as far as becoming involved 
in a formal mechanism, such as EDC, was 
Concerned. However, the British attitude 
has shifted somewhat recently and there is 
Consideration being given to becoming Qs- 
Socinted with EDC on a sort of a semide- 
tached or informal basis. The next few 
months should see a clearer British policy on 
this arrangement. 

What do the Russians think about EDC? 

At the Berlin Conference, Foreign Minister 
Molotoy made it clear Russia was out to 
scuttle EDC at any cost. 

What is Russia doing to scuttle EDC? 

Principally playing up traditional distrust 
between France and Germany. The Russians 
tell the Germans the French are trying to 
hold them back and, in turn, capitalize on 
French fears of a revitalized German Army. 

Will EDC be an important issue at the 
Geneva Conference April 26, and, if so, why? 

Yes. For one thing, the Communist bloc 
will, in effect, tell France, “You lay off 
Tatifying EDC and we'll use our influence 
to call off the war in Indochina.” 

This would have a strong appeal for the 
French who are fed up with the heavy drain 
On their manpower and resources. 

However, if France came to Geneva with 

ratification behind it, the Russians and 
the Chinese would not have much of a bar- 
gaining point. 

What is the principal hope in the estab- 
lishment of EDC? 

The foreign ministers of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France stated Jointly 
at thelr 1953 conference: Such a com- 
munity, peaceful by its very nature, is not 
directed against anyone. The interests and 
Security of all countries cannot be better 
Safeguarded than by removal of causes of 
Conflict in Europe. Indeed, the provisions 
laid down in the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty are a guaranty that its forces 
Would never be used in the service of ag- 
Fresslon.“ 


Disposal of Surplas Dairy Predacts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the following resolution: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that the Senate of the 
State of California on April 1, 1954, adopted 
the following: 

“Senate Resolution 26 
“(By Senator Donnelly) 
“Resolution relative to the disposal of sur- 

Plus dairy products under Federal control 

“Whereas the accumulation of vast sur- 
Pluses of dairy products under the Federal 
Price- support program now has the effect of 
& depressant upon current dairy prices; and 

“Whereas this adverse development in the 
Wealth and stability of the dairy industry is 
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a threat to other areas of the economy in this 
State and in the Nation generally: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California memorializes the President and 
the Congress and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States to take such action 
as may be necessary to liquidate the surplus 
dairy products, and in particular surplus 
butter, under Federal control by immediate 
distribution of such products to the Armed 
Forces, public schools under the school- 
lunch program, public institutions, and for 
governmental purposes generally, and to in- 
dividuals who qualify under State and local 
needy aid and relief programs; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit coples of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and each Member of Congress from Califor- 
nia, and to the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States.” 

J. A. BECK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Reclassify the Central Reserve Cities? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 31, 1954, 
issue of the American Banker. 


The subject referred to is of extreme 
importance. I make no comment as to 
the merits of the matter because I am 
not yet convinced that legislation is nec- 
essary to correct the situation. I believe 
the matter could be very well handled by 
the Federal Reserve Board without any 
new legislation. 

RecLassiry THE CENTRAL RESERVE Crrres?—Ir 
LEGISLATION Is Requmep, Let's GET on 
Wrru It 
Advices from Washington are that New 

York City banks have informally asked the 

Federal .Reserve Board to consider easing 

the special reserve requirements imposed on 

them, and on the Chicago banks, as a result 
of their classification as central reserve city 
banks. The need for some such change has 
beconre increasingly obvious, as New York 

City bank earnings have lagged behind 

banks in other centers, 

But also there seems to be no disposition 
at the Federal Reserve Board to respond with 
administrative action which would wipe out 
the 3 percent additional in reserves re- 
quired of the central reserve city banks, and 
put them at least on a parity with the 
banks in the reserve city classification. The 
Reserve Board's view, it is said, is that the 
Federal Reserve Act will not permit declass- 
ification of New York and Chicago to the 
status of reserve cities. An amendment by 
Congress, the Board’s lawyers hold, is the 
only way out of the strait-Jacket which is 
penalizing the New York and Chicago banks 
to the tune of an estimated potential, and 
badly needed, $6 million additional annual 
grosa income, I. e., the interest return that 
could be had on the $600 million in idle 
funds represented in the 3 percent addi- 
tional reserves required on their $20 billion 
of demand deposits. 
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M. A. Schapiro, New York City bank ana- 
lyst, brought the discussion of the need for 
a change in the central reserve city banks’ 
reserve requirements in a talk last week to 
the New York Security Analysts. His word 
was that declassification has become “im- 
perative.” He expressed confidence that the 
Federal Reserve authorities. know the banks’ 
earning problem and may favorably consider 
remedial action. 

The unfairness and mischief in the present 
situation lies in the fact that conditions hnve 
made banks in many centers bankers’ banks 
to a degree proportionate if not comparable 
to New York and Chicago. Because of their 
3 percent differential in required reserves, 
these banks can spend more money and of- 
ficer time in soliciting and serving their in- 
terbank business, and still make a profit, If 
the 3 percent in additional reserves, required 
of the New York and Chicago banks, con- 
ferred any material advantage upon them, 
the situation might be tolerable. But there 
are no merchantable advantages. Once upon 
a time, when our big money center city banks 
could pay interest on demand deposits, and 
when a condition in many business transac- 
tions was payment in New York funds, the 
geographical accident of a bank's location 
in the big city was decidedly advantageous 
to its development as a bankers’ bank. But 
that began to disappear when the Federal 
Reserve System was created in 1913. Today, 
whatever geographical advantage is left to 
New York and Chicago is pretty well nutli- 
fied by the fact that they have to carry 22 
percent in idling reserves while banks in 
other major centers are allowed to carry only 
19 percent. It is chiefly the capacity for im- 
portant and superior service as correspondent 
banks which continues the tradition of keep- 
ing balances in the big money center banks. 

Reserve requirements are much misunder- 
stood elements in banking. In truth they 
have ceased to be the factors of safety which 
cash reserves originally were in early bank- 
ing. Today they are a curiously frozen and 
sterile sort of asset, which can only be un- 
frozen for the benefit of anybody after a 
bank goes into liquidation. In their present 
size they are a cause of unduly large Fed- 
eral Reserve bank monetization of debt, both 
Federal and corporate. They bar earnings 
which would add Importantly to bank safety 
and capitalization. They are a bar to earn- 
ings out of which more attractive wages and 
salaries could be paid bank workers, and out 
of which dividends more attractive to capi- 
tal could be paid bank stockholders. Finally, 
they are a barrier to the maximum loan and 
investment service which banks could per- 
form in the support of business, consumer, 
and governmental financing. 

The suggestion has been heard that if the 
Reserve Board does not feel that it has legal 
power to reclassify the central reserve cities 
as reserve cities and thus to end the un- 
fairness that now exists in the competition 
between their respective banks, it might 
move in the opposite direction. It could, 
it is said, reclassify a score or more of the 
larger reserve cities as central reserve cities, 
at the same time materially reducing the 
reserve requirements of the then enlarged 
central reserve class to well below that 
which now applies to the reserve cities. But 
this probably is not politically expedient, 
even though there might be some reserve 
city banks which would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have the name and fame of being 
a central reserve city institution. 

Possibly, then, the only way open to re- 
Hef is by appeal to Congress for legislation 
that will reclassify and redefine the reserve 
requirements. If that be the case, let's get 
on with it. The whole concept of bank re- 
serve requirements may well need revision. 
So let's bring the discussion well out into 
the open, and get some bills under considera- 
tion in Congress, if action is what the cen- 
tral reserve city bankers want. 
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Sale of Government Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following statement issued by the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy. In doing so, I do not under- 
take to prejudge the question as to 
whether they are right or wrong in 
wrong in their recommendation. I do, 
however, say that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of both Houses of 
Congress should undertake a complete 
study of the question at once. 

For several years last past, the com- 
mittees of both Houses have been bring- 
ing in a bill at the last minute to extend 
this power of the Treasury to sell these 
Government securities directly to the 
Federal Reserve banks. We are then 
told that the authority is about to ex- 
pire and it is essential that we extend 
the authority. Before it is done this 
year, I urge that the entire matter be 
given careful and full consideration by 
the congressional committees of both 
Houses. 

SALE or GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
SIXTY MEMBERS RECOMMEND THAT TIHE POWER 

OF THE TREASURY TO SELL SECURITIES DIRECTLY 

TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS NOT BE 

EXTENDED 

In the interests of sounder management 
of this Nation's monetary and fiscal affairs 
we, the undersigned, members of the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, recommend that those provisions of 
section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
permit the Treasury, until July 1, 1954, to 
sell directly to the Federal Reserve banks up 
to $5 billion of “any bonds, notes, or other 
obligations of the United States or which 
are fully guaranteed by the United States as 
to principal and interest,” not be renewed. 

In lieu of the present authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase Government 
securities, of any type or maturity up to $5 
billion, directly from the United States Treas- 
ury, and in the interest of orderly money 
markets, particularly during taxpaying pe- 
riods, the Federal Reserve banks should be 
authorized to purchase from the United 
States Treasury so-called 1-day Treasury 
overdrafts. The maximum period during 
which these overdrafts (special certificates) 
might run probably should not exceed 5 days. 
Apparently the maximum amount of such 
certificates which the Federal Reserve banks 
should hold at any one time could safely be 
put at 61.5 billion, judging by the common 
stipulations of the Federal Open Market 
Committee (for example in the annual re- 
port of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System for 1948, pp. 96-97). 

As a stabilizing mechanism in the money 
markets and in respect to bank reserves, these 
Treasury overdrafts are particularly useful 
during quarterly taxpaying periods when tax 
receipts do not match Treasury outlays, as, 
for example, those required for the redemp- 
tion of Government securities scheduled for 
retirement at quarterly taxpaying periods. 
Such limited overdraft. accommodation, 
which is wholly consistent with the fiscal 
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agency functions of the Federal Reserve 
banks performed on behalf of the United 
States Treasury, would in no way jeopardize 
the independence of the former. The estab- 
lishment and firm maintenance of this inde- 
pendence is a basic condition for sensitive 
contact with the needs of the money market. 
Sound procedure in this respect requires ter- 
mination of present practices, 

John F. Adams. Temple University; 
Charles C. Arbuthnot, Western Re- 
serve University; John W. Beck, Okla- 
homa Publishing Co.; James Washing- 
ton Bell, Northwestern University; 
Douglas H. Bellemore, Boston Univer- 
sity; H. H. Beneke, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; William A. Berridge, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Ernest L. Bogart, New York 
City; Frederick I, Bradford, Lehigh 
University; Cecil C. Carpenter, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Arthur W. Crawford, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Willlam W. Cum- 
berland, Ladenberg, Thalmann & Co., 
New York City; Rev. Bernard W. Demp- 
sey, S. J., St. Louis University; Ray- 
mond de Roover, Wells College; James 
C. Dolley, the University of Texas; Wil- 
Ham E. Dunkman, the University of 
Rochester; William F. Edwards, Brig- 
ham Young University; D. W. Ells- 
worth, E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Fred R. Fairchild, Yale 
University; Charles C. Fichtner, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Major B. Foster, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and New York 
University; Roy L. Garis, University of 
Southern California; Alfred P. Haake, 
Economic Consultant, Park Ridge, III.; 
E. C. Harwood, American Institute for 
Economic Research; Hudson B. Hast- 
ings, Yale University; Harold J. Heck, 
the Tulane University of Louisiana; 
George H. Hobart, High Point College; 
John Thom Holdsworth, the Univer- 
sity of Miami; Harold Hughes, Eco- 
nomic Consultant, Fort Worth. Tex.; 
Prederic A. Jackson, Morgan State Col- 
lege; Montfort Jones, the University 
of Pittsburgh; Donald L. Kemmerer, 
University of Dlinois; Arthur Kemp, 
Claremont Men's College; J. L. Leon- 
ard, Culver City, Calif.; Edmond E. 
Lincoln, Wilmington, Del.; A, Wilfred 
May, Executive Editor, the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, New York 
City; David H. McKinley, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Austin S. Murphy, 
Seton Hall University; Fred R. Nie- 
haus, Stanford University; Melchior 
Payli, Chicago, II.; Frank Parker, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Robert T. Pat- 
terson, New York University; Clyde W. 
Phelps, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Frederick G. Reuss, Goucher 
College; O. H. Ritter, Stockton, Calif.; 
Leland Rex Robinson. 76 Beaver Street, 
New York City; R. G. Rodkey,’ Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Olin Glenn Saxon, 
Yale University; R. Harland Shaw, 
Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations, Chicago, III.; Mur- 
ray W. Shields, University of Florida; 
Walter E. Spahr, New York University; 
William H. Steiner, Brooklyn College; 
Gilbert R. Stonesifer, Mt. Union Col- 
lege; Charles S. Tippetts, Mercersburg 
Academy; James B. Trant, Louisiana 
State University; John V. Van Sickle, 
Wabash College; V. Orval Watts, Eco- 
nomic Consultant, Altadena, Calif.; 

3 Edward J. Webster, Clearwater, Fla.; 
G. Carl Wiegand, University of Missis- 
sippi; Edward F. Willett, F. Eberstadt 
& Co,, Inc., New York City. 


With reservations. 
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More Facts Are Needed on Social Security 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I would like 
to include an editorial that appeared in 
the April 10, 1954, issue of the Sacra- 
mento Bee, the Modesto Bee, and the 
Fresno Bee: 

More Facts ARE NEEDED on SOCIAL SECURITY 
PROPOSALS 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower's social 
security proposals include some excellent 
features but they also contain some which 
are highly questionable. The former are 
widely discussed by administrative spokes- 
men but the latter are ignored or glossed 
over to the extent there is almost no aware- 
ness of their effect it made into law. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion, and others say the program would give 
the States Increased responsibility and free- 
dom to handle welfare matters in their own 
way. They fail to explain this so-called 
flexibility applies to little more than the 
method of figuring how much Federal aid 
would go to each State for Its welfare pro- 
grams and could not possibly have the 
claimed effect. 

The Federal Government at present bears 
the same proportion of the assistance costs 
as each State but the new plan would cut 
ita contribution in high income States and 
increase it in those less wealthy. 

Mrs. Hobby did not clarify matters when 
she stated in a Fresno interview last Mon- 
day that no State would lose funds under the 
fiexible formula, She maintained any cuts 
would be made up by the proposed expan- 
sion of the old age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Yet careful analysis of the bills leads to 
the inescapable conclusion their passage 
would jeopardize the welfare programs of 
wealthier States. It is evident California 
would have to supply several million dollars 
more annually from State funds, perhaps 
as much as $14 million for old age assistance 
alone each of the first 2 years, to maintain 
Its aid program. 

The proposal to extend OASI coverage to 
10 million more workers and increase bene- 
fits is excellent and should be passed by Con- 
gress. But its full effect on the assistance 
program would not be felt for some years. 

The proposal for Federal reinsurance cf 
prepaid health plans is good though the sug- 
gested amount is inadequate. 

The same is true of the Federal subsidy to 
encourage the establishment of vocational 
rehabilitation training and treatment cen- 
ters. In California and some other States 
this token ald would be canceled out by the 
much larger share of the total program's cost 
they would have to assume. 

And so it would go with child welfare and 
crippled children's services and the other 
programs alded by Federal grants, 

It is understood some of the States, in- 
cluding Nevada and Oregon, are protesting 
this attempt of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to shove a greater burden of the wei- 
Tare costs on the States that already supply 
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the biggest share of the tax resources which 
finance Federal grants. 

California’s representatives in the House 
and the Senate should make sure they un- 
derstand all of the implications of the en- 
tire social-security program for their State 
before they yote on this important subject. 


St. Patrick’s Day Greetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp St. Patrick's 
oN greetings to Agnes Wendt, and her 
reply. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Day GREETINGS TO AGNES WENDT 


During the young Ireland disorders of 1848, 
nine young men were captured, tried, and 
convicted of treason against the Queen. The 
sentence was death. 

The presiding judge read the names of the 
condemned: Charles Duffy, Morris Lyene, 
Patrick Donahue, Thomas McGee, John 
Mitchel, Thomas Meagher, Richard O'Gor- 
man, Terrence McManus, Michael Ireland. 

“Have you anything to say before the court 
Passes sentence?” 

Thomas Meagher had been chosen to speak 
for them all: 

“My lord, this la our first offense, but not 
our last. If you will be easy with us this 
once, we promise on our word as gentlemen 
to try to do better the next time. And the 
next time, sure we won't be fools enough to 
get caught.” 

The indignant judge sentenced them to be 
hanged by the neck. But passionate protest 
from all over the world forced Queen Victoria 
to commute the sentence. The men were 
transported for life to the penal colonies of 
the then savage Australia. 

In 1871, a Sir Charles Duffy was elected 
Prime minister of the Australian State of 
Victoria. To her amazement, Queen Victoria 
learned that this was the same Charles Duffy 
who had been transported for high treason 
23 years before. She demanded the records 
of the other men who had been transported, 
and this is what she learned: 

McManus and Donahue were brigadier gen- 
erals in the United States Army. 

O'Gorman was the governor general of 
Newfoundland. 

Morris Lyene had been attorney general 
Of Australis, to which office Michael Ireland 
Succeeded. 

` McGee was president of the Council for the 
Dominion of Canada, K 

Mitchel was a prominent New York poll- 
tician who became the grandfather of the 
Mitchel who was mayor of New York. 

Meagher was Governor of Montana (also 
& brigadier general in command of the Irish 
Brigade in the Civil War). 

Greetings. 

A REPLY To THE GREETINGS 

Dran Frrz*— 

Shure now we got your greetings 
In that lovely Shamrock sheen 
And begorra, should I tell the truth 
the cleverest we've seen. 
Tu bet those Irish heroes 
Made more trouble for Queen “Vic” 
Than all the snakes in Ireland 
Made for St. Pat and his stick! 
ure names like Duffy and Lyene. 
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Treland, McGee and the like 
Are words that fit together 
Just as slick as Pat and Mike. 
Mitchel, Meagher, McManus, 
O'Gorman; and Donahue 
Are names that must make Erin proud 
I'll slip in McDermott, too. 
(For McDermott was my mother’s name— 
Her father’s name was Barney; 
He married Mary Hickey, wouldn't 
You know I'd love Killarney!) 
But to get back to “ould Ireland“ 
And who wouldn't if they could 
Don't try to list a few great Gaels— 
Arrah go wan, they all were good. 
Land, rich with lore and legend 
Erin’s sons are great and true; 
And those sons’ sons and daughters 
All love her, that we do. 
(Oh, Kathleen Mavourneen, darlin’, 
I've been wond'rin’ all the while 
Why they had to plead, “Come back, 
come back.“ 
To that lovely Emerald Isle. 
Shure when I hear Bing Crosby 
In his Irish brogue just croon 
Mother Machree,“ why the likes of me 
Knows that’s the time to swoon!) 
Well, greetings right back at you, Fitz* 
And to your sweet colleen; 
Excuse all this, dears, for through some tears 
I've Just been seeing green! 
—Agnes Wendt. 


1 This surprised me too. 


Josh Clarke Plan for the United States of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the Josh Clarke 
plan for the United States of America: 

BAKERSFIELD, February 23, 1953. 
To: General Motors better highways awards. 
JosH CLARKE PLAN FOR THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA i 

(Please read more than once so that you 
may follow my trend of thought.) 

Let me tell you about the Josh Clarke plan 
for the United States of America. 

And I'll wager it will do us a lot more good 
than the Marshall plan for Europe. Not to 
mention the fact it will cost a lot less of 
taxpayers’ money, because the Clarke plan 
will pay back—in use, services, and money 
advanced. 

My plan represents the experience and 
thinking I have accumulated over a period of 
more than 10 years working on various high- 
way committees for city, county, and State 
chambers of commerce. 

The plan I propose is a gigantic one, all 
right. But I think if it is put into opera- 
tion we will be able effectively and efficiently 
to overcome the hugh deficiencies in our 
county, State, and Federal highways. It 
will, I am sure, serve all transportation 
needs, present and future, and be paid for 
by the users over a long period of time. 

Primary objective of my plan is a trans- 
continental 6-lane highway—3 lanes running 
in each direction, 

Incorporated in the transcontinental 
route I propose would be limited access 
freeways along the east coast and on the 
west coast. 

For defense and military purposes, I would 
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submit that the access freewnys be placed 
50 to 100 miles inland from the seaboards. 

I would also propose two connecting high- 
Ways from east to west, a good distance 
from border Lines. 

To this ambitious traffic network I would 
propose the transcontinental span be bi- 
sected by another major route traversing 
the country north and south. 

My transcontinental highway plan also 
would call for four-lane arteries to intercon- 
nect all permanent military installations in 
the Nation, unless there are in existence 
other highways from coast to inland points 
that do not bottleneck traffic flows. The 
military access routes would all, of course, 
“feed” into the big transcontinental span. 

I would propose the six-lane transcontin- 
ental highway be constructed to traverse the 
country adjacent to but not through cities 
or towns. The route should be free from 
grade crossings—underpasses or overpasses 
would take care of that—and should have 
Umited access every mile or so, as required. 

The project would probably take 20 years 
to develop, in my estimation. However, 
properly administered, some of the highways 
in the vast plan would be returning revenue 
in 5 years. 

It is my opinion this enterprising trans- 
continental highway project would tap un- 
told billions in natural resources. It would, 
of course, also be a boon to the Nation’s au- 
tomotive industry. It would build for de- 
fense in time of peace. It would employ 
thousands of workers. 

Wherever needed, I would propose con- 
struction of tunnels instead of deep cuts 
along the highway, The tunneis could be so 
designed as to be enlarged for underground 
safety facilities in time of emergency. 

Since this is a national plan—one that af- 
fects every State and every person in our 
Republic—it should be started as soon as 
possible. 

The transcontinental highway, of course, 
will traverse through several States. Hence 
the planning for the route should be put 
on the drawing boards soon so the States 
concerned will be able to participate in the 
project. 

This would save a lot of duplication and 
money, since most States have a master 
highway plan under way or under study at 
this time. Now is the hour, then to begin 
envisioning the transcontinental project. 

The plan can be accomplished only by an 
act of Congress. (Why not the 83d Con- 
gress?) 

There should be set up a new Govern- 
ment commission. I would propose the Fed- 
eral agency be known as the National High- 
way Commission. 

The principal committee of the Commis- 
sion should consist of, say, 11 top officials 
who would be named by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

For harmony and good business practices, 
I would propose appointecs to the Commis- 
sion should not be an executive or affiliate 
of the automobile, truck, railroad, waterway, 
airway, oil or gas industry. s 

And no one on the Commission should be 
under 50 years of age. This, I believe, would 
remove personal or political desires and as- 
pirations. 

The action of the Commission's execu- 
tive committee would be final in all decl- 
sions except to the level of the President 
and Congress. 

The executive committee would be 
powered to name all subcommittees; to set 
the wages of subcommittee members. The 
wages of the executive committce would be 
set by the Senate. 

The executive committee must be ready 
to cooperate with the various States, high- 
way commissions, and other proper authori- 
ties as to the location, rights-of-way, and 
construction of the transcontinental sys- 
tem. 

Through its subcommittees, the executive 
committee would take full responsibility for 
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the maintenance of the highway, fixing toll 
charges, and collecting and properly dis- 
tributing revenue derived by the operation 
of the highway to the States crossed or 
touched on a mileage basis—per mile in the 
State. 

I would recommend toll fees be fixed on 
a ton per mile basis, and fees be collected 
such as the system used by railroad and bus 
companies, . 

From the toll charges, the cost of operation 
would be paid first. Then there should be 
a low rate of interest on the original Gov- 
ernment loan. The balance of the toll fees 
collected could be divided among the States 
traversed by the highway, on a per mileage 
basis. 

When moneys advanced by the Govern- 
ment are paid back in full, the Government 
could retire the original cost of the project. 
Then all toll fees collected, except mainte- 
nance costs, would be returned to the States 
spanned by the highway. 

I believe the plan could be put into oper- 
ation now—today—by Congress. It could be 
done by setting aside a 2-cent per gallon 
Federal gas tax fund for the project. No, I 
would not propose additional gas taxes, but 
recommend using the existing 2-cent per 
gallon Federal gas tax. 

This fund could go far in, at least, getting 
the project organized, administered, and 
into operation. - 

Let us assume the transcontinental artery 
will be known as United States Highway No. 
1. State highway commissions should be 
responsible for all State system roads con- 
necting with United States Highway No. 1. 

County officials within the counties of the 
States could be responsible for the highway 
within their province. Similar responsibil- 
ity could be delegated to cities and towns 
whose highways would be linked with United 
States Highway No. 1. 

Of first importance, however, is a national 
master plan to determine the route of United 
States Highway No. 1. 

The National Highway Commission's ex- 
ecutive branch could, through Congress, set 
up its own financing program and make 
funds available to cities, counties, and States 
for local projects (if they can qualify) that 
would be integrated into the United States 
Highway No. 1, however, to always remain 
under States, counties, and cities ownership, 
control, and operation. 

Such financing could be arranged over a 
long-term period at a emall interest rate 
along the lines of FHA or Wherry plan. 

In event the route decided for United 
States Highway No. 1 would interfere with 
plans or highways already prevalent, to the 
point where it would be poor business to 
duplicate construction of a highway, then 
the National Highway Commission could 
lease the existing road over a long-term 
period. Another alternative might be out- 
right purchase of such an existing highway. 

The ton-per-mile fee would not be exor- 
bitant at present. (Neither did the toll on 
the Panama Canal before it was built.) It 
would provide employment for thousands 
of persons, who would purchase transpor- 
tation and make available excellent travel- 
ing facilities for our Nation's motorists. I 
believe a fair toll would more than take care 
of itself in retiring bonds and providing 
sufficient funds to meet all future highway 
needs. 

Cost of this vast project should be of 
comparatively small concern, I believe that 
in 50 years—if it takes that long—the cost 
still will be of no great concern. 

The important thing is that the funds set 
up should go directly into the project, set- 
ting up the plan, organizing, acquiring 
rights-of-way, engineering surveys, and other 
features essential to development of the 
project. 

It goes without saying that the materials, 
the equipment, and manpower that will go 
into the construction of the project will be 
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of the made in United States of America 
variety. 

It will be our citizens, after all, who will 
finally pay the toll; buy the oil and gas, 
and create the revenue to retire the obliga- 
tion, and make the highway safe and ade- 
quate for future generations to come. 

This highway plan can be started in sev- 
eral places in the several States at the same 
time as soon as proper authorities are set 
up and locations are agreed upon. 

Political influence in the past was the 
main reason why our highways are in the 
deplorable condition they are in today, 
insofar as locations are concerned, because 
every politician with any influence wanted 
and got highways past his or his friends“ 
business at a great expense to the taxpay- 
ers. This practice must be changed and the 
longer we wait the more it will cost (under 
the Clarke plan this cannot happen) just 
for the want of a genera) plan. 

This, I am confident, will be a major econ- 
omy plan within a few short years. 


Social Security Act Faces Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 20, 1954 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, several 
of my constituents have sent me copies 
of an article by Mr. Camp Harris, Sr., 
which appeared in the Dallas News of 
April 4, 1954, with the suggestion that it 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Social, Securrry Act Faces CHANGE 
(By Camp Harris, Sr.) 

(The writer, Dallas resident, was a founder 
of the Dallas Advertising Club.) 

More than 1,400,000 men and women over 
age 65 do not receive social security retire- 
ment income checks. They have the re- 
quired work years and amount of earnings 
credits. These people did not even apply for 
their 675-a-month income. They refused to 
sign the work clause agreement. This is a 
restriction that limits your earnings from 
effort to $75 a month. 

This limitation applies only to those who 
work. If you have an income of $1,000, more 
or less, each month you may receive your 
Government check. It is estimated that over 
300,000 persons who have access income from 
dividends, rents, etc., do receive their 675 
checks. This amounts to over $250 million 
each year, Then over 23,000 checks are sent 
all over the world to people who worked here, 
returned to foreign homes, many never quali- 
fied for citizenship in America, 

Would you refuse to sign that work 
clause agreement? As an American your 
freedom to work and earn is too precious 
to be limited. You can keep your old job, 
maybe, or you can get a new one. You can 
refuse to get on a dole, decorate a park bench, 
or be a burden on your children by taking 
money needed to educate your grandchildren. 

Would you accept a payment in cash to 
loaf? If you are experienced, efficient, and 
willing there will be plenty of jobs for you 
after age 65. You can have that content- 
ment that goes with work for self support, 
You can be happier and live much longer. 

The 1,400,000 people now not receiving 
their $75 monthly checks are donating well 
over a billion dollars a year to the fund. At 
this time there is over $18 billion in the fund 
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reserve invested in United States bonds. The 
fund now receives over $2 billion income 
from employee and employer contributions. 
This obsolete and unfair Social Security 
Act of 1935 is now up for revision or con- 
version to a new law. A nonpartisan effort 
will be made to remove the work clause. 
Six bills have been introduced in the House 
and Senate. The House Ways and Means 
Committee is now considering four of these, 
So now more than 3 million Americans 
may be released from the limit clause and 
permitted to keep all they are able to earn. 
The 66 million people now on the rolls should 
get better informed on the changes needed. 
Many will urge all candidates for Congress 
to work and vote for the new 1954 Security 
Act, one that will grant 675 a month to all 
who reach age 65 with no strings attached. 


Ask Dedication of Nation’s Christmas Tree 
as National Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to insert the Senate Joint 
Resolution 6, adopted at the 1954 first 
extraordinary session of the Legislature 
of the State of California:’ 

Senate Joint Resolution 6 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing the 
President of the United States for the dedi- 
cation of the Nation's Christmas tree as a 
national shrine and for the issuance of a 
Nation’s Christmas tree stamp. 


Whereas the General Grant tree, growing 
in the Kings Canyon National Park, in Fresno 
County, Calif., was, at the request of the 
citizens of Sanger, Calif., on April 28, 1926, 
dedicated by the Federal Government as the 
Nation's Christmas tree; and 

Whereas Sanger, Calif., was, on October 1, 
1949, recognized by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as the Nation's Christmas tree city; and 

Whereas because of such dedication, be- 
cause of the work done, and because of the 
interest shown by the citizens of Sanger, 
Calif., the Nation's Christmas tree has be- 
come known not only nationally but also 
internationally; and 

Whereas citizens throughout the United 
States and the world have requested that the 
Nation's Christmas tree be made the subject 
of a permanent commemorative stamp; and 

Wherens the issuance of a permanent com- 
memorative Nation's Christmas tree stamp 
of the denomination of the first-class postage 
rate would greatly increase the revenues of 
the Federal Government, improve the postal 
service, increase travel to the Kings Canyon 
National Park, and stress the spiritual values 
which have made this Nation great: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President of the 
United States to move the proper officials 
of the Federal Government to dedicate the 
Nation's Christmas tree as a national shrine 
and to issue a permanent commemorative 
Christmas stamp pursuant to such action; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to prepare and to transmit 
suitable copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President of the United 
States, the Postmaster General, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States. 


Outlook for Business in 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp what seems 
to me to be a very intelligent and in- 
formative address, delivered at Bridge- 
port, Conn., by Mr. W. Dudley Jewell, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: £ 

Among those whose duties require them to 
look into 1954, there seems to be a consensus 
that it will be a good year for jobs, for busi- 
ness, and for earnings, although it may not 
be quite as good as 1953 for some lines of 
business, 

First, let’s bulld our thinking on what has 
happened during 1953. The past year has 
been one of the best in our history for 
workers, savers, and businessmen. The one 
exception has been agriculture. But even 
farmers suffered only a 5-percent decline in 
income from the previous year. The na- 
tional income increased by more than $20 
billion—at relatively stable prices. Com- 
pensation of enrployees absorbed $16.3 bil- 
lion of this increase, or more than 75 percent. 
Here are a few other indices which point 
up the operating results for the year, 50 to 
speak. Gross national production jumped 
624 billion from the 1952 level of $345 bil- 
lion. Disposable income increased $13 bil- 
lion over the 1952 level of $237 billion. Gross 
private investment increased from $52.3 bil- 
lion to 656.5 billion. National income in- 
creased $10.4 billion to a high of $310.8 bil- 
lion, Corporate net profits increased from 
$17.5 billion to $20.9 billion. And during 
this boom period the consumer price index 
showed a very small increase from 114.2 to 
115.4. A phenomenal record by any meas- 
uring stick. 

Considering the enormous readjustments 
Tollowing the end of the Korean war and the 
shift away from the super boom of war 
Mobilization, this is a record we can hold 
proudly up to the rest of the world. Con- 
sumer prices increased less than 1 percent. 
Workers received the bulk of the increase 
in the enormous outpouring of goods and 
services. If, a year from now, we can report 
an equally good performance, we would in- 
deed have grounds for thankfulness and a 
Spirit of cooperation to make our unique 
economic system work effectively in the in- 
teresta of all. 

New peaks of economic activity were 
reached in 1953, with some slight slackening 
in the last half of the year. Are we mov- 
ing from a superboom and overemploy- 
ment into a state of prosperity? A pause? 
A dip or a recession? No one can be sure. 
There are elements of strength and ele- 
ments of weakness. But this is generally 
true at all times—contractive and expansive 
forces operating concurrently. Which set of 
forces will take the lead during 1954? The 
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answer depends upon policies and imagina- 
tion ot both business executives and of 
Government action. Trouble foreseen can 
mean trouble avoided. 

We in our free country are frustrated 
easily. One demagog opens his face and 
predicts doom. A few unsuccessful but am- 
bitious second-string politicians tune in with 
him—not an authority or an economist in 
the whole sorry huddle. But what do you 
see? Headlines, 830 Billion Slash in Or- 
ders Held a Recession Cause.“ What's news 
about that? Certainly, it must have been 
anticipated. All that has happened is that 
a President has stopped a shooting war, re- 
sulting In a degree of relative unemployment, 

We need to face up to the fact that the 
superboom is over. The great, powerful, 
somewhat artificial stimuli growing out of 
World War II and the reconstruction, as 
well as the Korean expansion are over. 
Overly easy, inflation generating credit pol- 
icy, Government pressures to expand plant 
and equipment, military and defense bulild- 
up—and the enormous expansion of incomes 
which these together created—most such 
expansionist factors are behind us. We are 
now on our own. 

In fact, we are in something of a fix. 
Official Government policy since the Korean 
attack of June 1950 has been (1) fight the 
war, (2) ald our allies, (3) greatly expand 
our industrial base and military hardware 
and other supplies including stockpiles of 
raw materials. The aim was to build an 
industrial base to the point where we could 
fight world war III if forced upon us, and 
yet maintain a civilian economy. 

This threefold program has been artifi- 
cially generated and promoted by specific 
Government policies. In the interim, em- 
ployment, production and incomes have ex- 
panded. This in turn has stimulated the 
ciyillan economy to the point where both 
business and consumers have substantial 
quantities of new goods and inventories. 
Steel capacity has been pushed, for exam- 
ple, from 100 million tons at the time of 
Korea to about 120 million tons now. The 
total capacity was intended to be in readi- 
ness just in case of all-out war. 

It is unreasonable to demand or expect 
that In time of peace we can fully utilize 
all of the expanded capacity in every line 
immediately for civilian needs. Indeed, we 
added this extra capacity for emergencies. 
In one sense, we have been overworking and 
overproducing in certain lines in relation 
to normal civillan requirements, even after 
allowing for desirable normal growth. We 
should not be shocked or s ised if some 
of the war connected industries particularly, 
will from now on operate for a time at some- 
thing less than full capacity. That was part 
of the war mobilization strategy. We 
should, of course, be able to improve our 
living standards with this added capacity. 
The personal and so-called excess-profits 
tax cuts provide for an automatic shift in 
this direction and should help stimulate the 
economy in 1954. It is a most favorable 
factor. ` 

Now, let's take a quick look at the pros- 
pects In various segments of our economy. 
The construction industry looks favorable. 
Several independent studies indicate that 
total construction for 1954 will be within 
2 percent to 4 percent of the high 1953 
levels. Housing starts are expected to ap- 
proach 1 million. Highway and school eon- 
struction will be up while most other public 


construction will be down, moderately. The 
automobile industry produced about 6 mil- 
lion passenger cars last year and expects to 
reach around 5 million this year. 

Experts in the Department of Agriculture 
belleve that the worst of the readjustment 
is over and the farmer's net income in 1954 
is likely to be about the same as last year. 

With the heavy emphasis on construction, 
including new housing and durable goods in 
the last year, the prospect for improvement 
in some soft goods lines and services is a 
possibility. It is anticipated that whole- 
sale prices will remain reasonably stable. 
The cost of living as expressed by the con- 
sumer-price index is likely to be a shade 
lower a year from now. 

While 1954 may see a decline of perhaps 
5 percent from the superboom levels of 
1953, our economy is more depression proof 
today than in the past. Chaotic farm prices 
are not likely to occur. Through unem- 
ployment insurance and public and private 
pension programs, spending is partly under- 
written. While private debt has been rising 
rapidly, most of it is on amortized basis. 
And in spite of its expansion it Is only about 
half the level of 1929 relative to the na- 
tional Income. Both business and individ- 
uals are well fortified through the owner- 
ship of liquid assets. Bank deposits are 
insured. 

The large expenditures on research, new- 
product development, market research, and 
improved equipment are beginning to pay 
off 


We can look forward to an excellent year— 
probably about 5 percent below 1953 levels— 
but still a near record. 

Now, what about all this gloom and doom 
talk we've been hearing. Millions of words 
have been written and spoken over the last 
few months that seem designed to condition 
men’s minds to the worst. Are they the 
whole truth? If not, doesn't every business- 
man, every business firm, every business or- 
ganization have the clearcut responsibility 
for getting the whole truth—the facts to the 
people? 

Before I attempt to answer that, it's only 
fair to state that we're not implying that 
some of the gloom and doom forecasts are 
based on spurious statistics, Not at all. 
But I am strongly suggesting that too much 
publicity has been given to the negative fac- 
tors—and virtually none to the positive face 
tors operating in today’s economy. 

Well, are gloom and doom words the whole 
truth? Let's see. 3 

Item: Automobile manufacturing is one 
of our basic industries. General Motors re- 
cently announced a billion-dollar expansion 
program. Ford hit a record January in sales 
of cars and trucks. As a Ford representa- 
tive said, “While everybody was out selling 
‘gloom and doom" we sold cars.” 

Item: According to the February 1954 is- 
sue of Fortune, corporate expenditures for 
new plants and equipment have averaged 
almost 22 billion a year since 1945—2% 
times the 1923-29 average—and are expected 
to top $26 billion during the current reces- 
sion year. 

Item: The February letter of the National 
City Bank of New York reports that in the 
fourth quarter of 1953 consumers bought 
goods and services at the annual rate of 
$230.5 billion, approximately the same as 
in the previous two record breaking quar- 
ters. For January, reports indicate little 
slackening. Department store sales have 
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matched those of a year ago, despite severe 
weather, and seasenal white sales showed 
a pronounced gain. 

Item: Unemployment, in 1949 we had 
about 4 million unemployed. Today we have 
about 3 million. In 1949 there was a smaller 
total work force, making the percentage of 
unemployment higher than it is today. Yet 
in that year, there was no talk of depres- 
sion. Right here in Bridgeport we had about 
16,000 unemployed as against todays total 
of 5,600. 

Item: The February 1 Jssue of Sales Man- 
agement reports that Alfred Fromm, a 
champagne salesman, first came to this coun- 
try during the depression years of the thir- 
tles. He knew no English—and yet that 
year, and the next one too, he sold more 
wine than any other salesman in America, 
“It was simple,” he explained, “I couldn't 
understand the newspapers so I didn't know 
there was a crisis. I just went out and sold.” 

Well, I could go on and on, but perhaps the 
last item puts the idea into a nutshell. The 
gloom and doom chatter has been on too 
many front pages, in too many magazines, 
on too many lips—and the whole truth isn't 
getting the play it deserves. Most of this 
loose talk is being generated by uninformed 
persons writing and spesking on a subject 
they know very little about. Most of them 
have never had to run a business, but are 
confusing others who do, with their egghead 
theories of catastrophe. 

There are two powerful forces that can 
have a powerful impact on our economy and 
our people. The force of change and the 
force of needs. ‘bhese two forces together 
can result in a substantial, long-time up- 
grading of everybody's standard of living. 

The changes include: 

Change: Our population is increasing at 
an astounding pace. Total births in 1953— 
approximately 4 million, the highest annual 
figure ever recorded. By 1960 our population 
will be close to 180 million. Every day 
nearly 11,000 babies are born. Each month 
we add to our population more than an 
Omaha, a Norfolk, or a Toledo, Ohio. 

Change: We have more new families. 
Of the estimated 37 million couples living 
together in 1953, over half were married 
within the last 13 years. A larger propor- 
tion of our adult population is married than 
ever before, and they marry younger. 

Change: Our people are living longer. By 
1960 our population over 65 years old will 
number 1544 million people. That's a mil- 
lon more than the entire population of 
Canada. Today, older people are more ac- 
tive, travel more, and have more money to 
spend. 

Change: We have more jobs. Total em- 
ployment, including agriculture, in Septem- 
ber 1953 was 62,306,000. Nonagricultural 
employment was 332,000 higher than in 
1952, and 20 million higher than the 1939 
average. 

Change: We're earning more money. 
Nine times more Americans were in the 
$5,000-plus income bracket in 1953 than in 
1941. Many more have moved up to the 
€3,000-plus bracket. In 1941 the average 
middle-income family earned $1,460. In 
1953 this figure climbed to $3,981. Discre- 
tionary spending power of the mass of the 
population is now over 5 times as great as 
1940, and even after discounting for infla- 
tion, this will buy more than twice as much. 

Change: Our farms have become mecha- 
nized. And they have better methods and 
are far more efficient. Although our popu- 
lation has had a net shift of almost 6 mil- 
lion away from the farms since 1940, there 
has been a 52-percent increase in farm out- 
put per man-hour, resulting in higher living 
standards for both farm and urban people. 

Change: We have more high-school grad- 
uates. Eighty percent more in our adult 
population than in 1940. Our 1953 school 
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enrollment totaled 32,796,000 including 
7,266,000 in high school. 

Change: We're making great technological 
progress. Only 5 percent of the work done 
in the United States today is manual; 95 
percent is done by machinery and power. 
There is more power under the hood of a car 
today than was found in the average factory 
of 1890. 

Now, all these changes produce needs 
which grow more compelling every day. 
Here are some of the needs. 

Need: Our school facilities ought to be 
almost doubled in the next few years. In 
America today, there are almost 70 percent 
more children under 5 years of age than we 
had in 1940. 

Need: We need more and better highways. 
In fact, we should completely remodel our 
highway system within the next few years. 
Today's roads are carrying almost 55 mil- 
lion vehicles, 72 percent more than in 1940. 
The pressure for action to relieve this con- 
gestion has become intense. 

Need: We must rebuild the great majority 
of our dwellings. Sixty-seven percent of our 
homes are now over 20 years old; 50 percent 
of our homes are over 30 years old. Since 
1950, we have built 3 million new homes, but 
our population has increased by 9 million. 
This has forced wide-scale rebuilding or re- 
modeling of existing homes. Tied closely to 
this pressing need is— 

Need: We must rebuild many of our cities. 
Entire sections of many of our cities need 
modernizing. For example, some authorities 
say that slums are the cities’ No. 1 problem. 
Cities such as Pittsburgh and Los Angeles 
have already taken positive steps toward 
large-seale renovation. 

Need: We must modernize much of indus- 
try. Because of new industrial needs and 
developments, we face a continuous need for 
plant modernization and for the replacement 
of industrial equipment which has become 
obsolete, outmoded, or inadequate. Here are 
some of industry's facts and figures on 
machine-replacement needs; materials-han- 
dling equipment and processes, 28 percent 
need replacing; production equipment and 
manufacturing processess, 28 percent; ma- 
chining equipment, 30 percent. 

To meet our obvious needs requires more 
than $500 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices, These sweeping changes, these tre- 
mendous needs, these vast potentials of the 
future, add up to greater opportunities for 
practically every person in America today. 

We must not allow gloom and doom words 
to throw us into a psychodepression. It is 
time to reaffirm our faith in the vitality of 
our great Nation and our free institutions. 


Thomas Frederick Davis, April 24, 1877- 
October 17, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, 77 years ago, at another Easter 
season, on April 24, 1877, to be exact, 
there was born to Judge and Mrs. Horatio 
Davis, at Wilmington, N. C., a fine young 
son who later came to be known as the 
outstandingly able Florida historian, 
T. Frederick Davis. I am happy to pay 
tribute to him today. 

He and my father, Walter J. Bennett, 
wera contemporaries as employees of 
the United States Weather Bureau, 
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weathermen, as they were called. In 
this way I came to know Mr. Davis very 
well and he inspired in me a great in- 
terest in his hobby, history. He encour- 
aged the strong desire which I formed 
to help to bring about the establishment 
of a national park at the site of the 
1564-65 eolony, Fort Caroline. The fact 
that the park was actually established 
after the death of Mr. Davis in no way 
detracts from the fact that without him 
the park probably would not have been 
established, memorializing as it does im- 
portant American history that but for 
Mr. Davis might be mostly forgotten— 
the establishment of the first settlement 
to be made in this country for religious 
freedom and America’s first permanent 
settlement. I am happy at this time to 
remember my dear friend, Mr. Davis, 
by the inclusion of the following article 
by our mutual friend, Julien C. Yonge, 
editor of the Florida Historical Quar- 


terly: 
THOMAS FREDERICK Davis 


Thomas Frederick Davia will always be re- 
membered as Jacksonville’s historian espe- 
cially, but those who write of any period of 
Florida's history are in debt to him, for much 
of his work was research which brought to 
light Mttle-known facts of every era of 
Florida's more than four centuries. A large 
part of that work was for the benefit of other 
writers, such as his Digest of Florida Material 
in Niles’ Register. That periodical might be 
regarded as a continuous, contemporaneous, 
and semiofficial history of the United States 
for the years of its publication, 1811-1849. 
He extracted all of the Florida historical ma- 
terial from the 76 volumes of the Register 
and condensed it into a single volume. 
Copies of this he placed in the principal 
historical libraries of Florida and in the 
Library of Congress, so it is available to any- 
one. That yolume is as much a monument 
to him as Is his History of Jacksonville. 

For some years he was the foremost con- 
tributor to the Florida Historical Quarterly, 
his articles being a source for many writers 
since, Noteworthy are his series on Pioneer 
Florida, his Ponce de Leon, and his Me- 
Gregor’s Invasion of Florida. 

There were not many of his days in which 
Florida history did not claim at least an hour 
or two. His research was a continual search 
for the truth, not an effort to write history 
as he wished it to be. Only when the evi- 
donce seemed indisputable did he suggest his 
conclusions; more often he spread the result 
of his research before the reader and left it 
for each one to draw his own conclusions. 

"The Florida Historical Society owes him a 
debt equally as large as docs our State's his- 
tory. He was an officer for many years and in 
shouldering the greater part of the work of 
the society he kept it alive both in prosperity 
and when interest was low. We are grateful. 


The Arab States: Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article, 
which is the fourth in a series of articles 
on the Arab States. It appeared in the 
April 5, 1954, issue of the official publi- 
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Cation of the American Jewish Congress, 
Congress Weekly: 
THE ARAB STATES: JORDAN 
(By Sh. Yin'am) 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan—thus 
named officially since 1946, previously Trans- 
Jordan—came into existence, in its present 
shape and character, in April 1950, when its 
ruler, then King Abdullah, formally annexed 
the Arab part of Palestine that he had con- 
Quered by military force during the Arab- 
Israel war of 1948. The Kingdom of Jordan 
Consists therefore of two distinct parts—the 
One that was Transjordan, with an area of 
about 34,000 square miles and a population 
of 400,000 (including 150,000 to 170,000 no- 
Mads and seminomads) plus 90,000 Pales- 
tinlan refugees from the territory that. is 
now Israel; and the Arab part of Palestine, 
With an area of about 3,000 square miles and 
& population of 400,000 plus about 360,000 
refugees, Jordan is the only Arab country 
that accords to the Palestinian Arab refugees 
full citizenship and regards them as an inte- 
gral part of its population—although offi- 
cially joining in the all-Arab demand for 
their ultimate return to Israel. 

This dichotomy between the two compo- 
nent parts of the kingdom is one of the 
major, if not the principal internal socio- 
Political characteristic and problem of 
Jordan. Constitutional and administrative 
Practices are based, at least in principle, on 
equal representation of the two parts. Par- 
lament consists of 20 Transjordanians and 
20 Palestinians; the senate usually of 10 and 
10; and the cabinet, too, is composed of both 
groups, although not to the same degree of 
Tigid equality. 

The Palestinian Arabs, however, are dis- 
Contented, First, they claim that the very 
Principle of equality does not do them jus- 
tice, as they constitute the majority of the 
Population; secondly, they complain—with 
Some justification—that the Transjordanian 
elements play, de facto, the decisive role in 
affairs of state; and thirdly, they regard 
themselves—again with a considerable meas- 
ure of justification—as a community which 
is economically, socially, and culturally more 
highly developed than their Transjordanian 
Compatriots. They chafe, therefore, against 
the Transjordanian rule imposed on them, 
resenting particularly the remnants of autoc- 
Tacy and demanding a fuller implementation 
Of responsible parliamentary government and 
Civil liberties. This stand is coupled with a 
More extremist nationalist (I. e., anti-British, 
anti-Western, and anti-Israeli) line. The 
Partition of Palestine in 1948, and particu- 
larly the nonimplementation of the Arab 
Part of the partition decision which provided 
for an independent Arab state in half of 
Palestine and economic union with Israel, 
has hit the economy of Jordan as a whole, 
but especially that of its Palestinian part. 
The economic dislocation, the closing of the 
traditional markets and outlets for agricul- 
tural products, and of the old established 
trade and communications routes and 
Ports—all contribute to make the Arab Pal- 
€stinian population of Jordan malcontent 
and an element of ferment. 

The Kingdom of Jordan is not economical- 
ly viable and depends for its survival on 
British subsidies. The absence of peace and 
normal trade relations with Israel is one of 
the important factors contributing to this 
State of affairs, but not the only one. Jor- 
dan has a heavily passive balance of trade; 
in addition, it cannot balance its budget. 
Annual subsidies granted by Britain amount 
to about eight to ten million pounds, out 
Of an annual budget of twelve to fourteen 
Million pounds. Most of these subsidies are 
earmarked for the upkeep of the Jordanian 
Army, the Arab Legion, about 20,000 strong, 
Considered as the best trained and most 
eMcient Arab army, and led by British offi- 
ders, at whose head is Gen. John B. Glubb 


Pasha. The Jordanian budget contains no 
items for the upkeep of the army other than 
the British grant. 

The Emirate (or principality) of Trans- 
jordan was created in 1921, in a somewhat 
strange way—unplanned and unforeseen. 
When Prince Faisal, the son of Britain’s war- 
time ally Hussein, the sherif of Mecca, was 
defeated by the French and expelled from 
Damascus, in 1920, his brother, Emir (Prince) 
Abdullah, prepared to march on Damascus 
at the head his Arabian Bedouin troops. The 
British, however, bent on reconciliation with 
French interests in the Near East, persuaded 
Abdullah to desist from his plans by offer- 
ing him a crown and a country—the one in 
which he found himself on his way to Da- 
mascus, In 1921 Abdullah was installed as 
Emir of Transjordan. Trans jordan itself re- 
mained under British mandate. Originally 
it had been part of the Palestine mandate, 
but in 1922 the British unilaterally excluded 
it from the territory to which the operative 
part of that mandate, the one providing for 
the establishment of a Jewish national 
home, applied (the League of Nations ap- 
proved of that exclusion in 1923). While the 
British high commissioner for Palestine re- 
mained high commissioner for mandated 
Transjordan, too, the foundations were iaid 
for the future independent state. 

In 1928, a treaty, while still retaining the 
mandatory character of British-Jordanian 
relationships, widened the scope of Trans- 
jordanian internal autonomy. In 1946, the 
mandate was finally abrogated by Britain 
(the League of Nations having gone out of 
existence), Transjordan was recognized as 
independent and its name changed to Jor- 
dan; Emir Abdullah proclaimed himself 
King. At the same time a treaty of mutual 
assistance was concluded between Britain 
and Jordan, on the lines of the Anglo-Iraql 
treaty of 1930 and the Anglo-Egyptian one of 
1936, but granting Britain rights and privi- 
leges somewhat more extensive than those 
she enjoyed in Iraq or Egypt. In 1948 this 
treaty was amended to widen the scope of 
Jordanian independence. 

In contrast to the other countries of the 
„Fertlle Crescent,” Jordanian independ- 
ence—as far as it goes, in view of the com- 
plete dependence of the country on British 
good will and subsidies—was thus achieved 
without any violent struggle. This may be 
ascribed to two main causes. First, Jordan 
lacked almost entirely the element of the 
urban intelligentsia, the university students, 


/ etc., that constituted the leadership and the 


backbone of the national movement in the 
other Arab countries (this element has now 
been added to its body politic by the an- 
nexation of Arab Palestine), as well as the 
machinery of parliamentary or semiparlia- 
mentary institutions through which the na- 
tional struggle was usually conducted. 
Secondly, the semiautocratic ruler was mod- 
erately content with the degree of gradual 
progress toward full independence that was 
prescribed by his British tutors. 

Abdullah was, indeed, one of the very 
few genuine friends Britain could count 
upon in the Middle East. He was the only 
Arab ruler who fully stood by his ally in its 
hour of need. Although this act was of 
purely symbolic value, in 1939 he declared 
war on Germany; in 1941, when Britain's 
power in the Middle East was at its lowest 
and the Iraqi Army marched against the 
British, Abdullah sent part of his Arab 
Legion against the Iraqis. 

Abdullah was not, however, entirely con- 
tent with developing the independence of 
the small principality British statesmanship 
had alloted to him, The vision of a greater 
Arab Kingdom that had inspired his father, 
Hussein, during the Arab revolt of 1916, and 
his brother Faisal in 1918-20, was alive in 
his heart. Transjordan was only a stepping 
stone for his schemes. A union between 
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Jordan and Iraq, under his crown, and the 
annexation of Syria to his domain were the 
mainspring of his political plans. For them 
he schemed for many years, but was re- 
strained by lack of support on the part of 
his British allies. These schemes brought 
him into inevitable conflict with Egypt and 
Saudi Arabla which opposed any increase in 
Hashemite might, and with most of Syria’s 
politicians who were adverse to the idea of 
their country being merged into a greater 
unit. Abdullah’s attitude to the Saudi 
dynasty was in any event hostile, for had not 
Ibn Saud robbed Abdullah's father and fam- 
ily, in 1924, of their heritage, the Sherifate- 
Kingdom of Hedjaz and Mecca? 

Abdullah also had his own special attitude 
toward the Palestine problem and Jewish 
aspirations for statehood. He was one of 
the few Arab statesmen who understood the 
inevitable historical necessity of the emer- 
gence of some form of Jewish autonomy in 
Palestine, and he was prepared to accord to 
such an autonomous or independent Jewish 
area in Palestine a recognized place in his 
scheme of things—his Greater Syria or his 
Iraqi-Jordanian Hashemite Kingdom (a 
place, to be sure, that was never clearly de- 
fined or agreed). When the British mandate 
over Palestine drew to an end, in 1948, the 
other Arab states feared Abdullah might take 
over the Arab part of Palestine while making 
his peace with the emerging Israel—an ap- 
prehension that seemed to have been not 
unfounded. For with the exception of the 
attempt to conquer Jerusalem, Abdullah's 
army remained during the Arab-Israel war 
more or less within the part of Palestine 
allotted to the Arab state and hardly at- 
tempted to invade the area assigned to the 
Jewish state. It was this fear, and the wish 
to prevent such an increase in Abdullah's 
power, such a violation of the inter-Arab 
status quo, that finally persuaded the other 
Arab states, and especially Egypt, to enter 
the Palestine war, against wiser counsels and 
previous decisions. 

While the Arab States thus succeeded in 
preventing an agreement between Abdullah 
and Israel, they could not prevent Abdullah 
from reaching his immediate aim: the incor- 
poration of Arab Palestine in his domain. 
Against violent opposition on the part of the 
other Arab States (including a formal mo- 
tion to expel Jordan from the Arab League), 
Abdullah proclaimed the annexation in April 
1950. To save pan-Arab face, the merger 
was termed “temporary” and “until the final 
solution of the Palestine problem"; but there 
is hardly any doubt as to the finality of that 
merger. Jordan, however, is paying the 
price. With the merger, the ferment of the 
unruly intelligentsia, the extremist opposi- 
tion, has been introduced into its political 
life. Abdullah himself paid with his life, 
In July 1951 he was assassinated within the 
walls of the Mosque of Jerusalem by extreme 
ist Palestinian elements. 

There was a 2-year-long struggle for the 
succession. After an initial struggle be- 
tween Abdullah's sons, Talal and Naif (Naif 
reportedly backed by Iraq), Talal was 
crowned. He was, however, ousted by Par- 
Hament in August 1952 as mentally unbal- 
anced. His son Hussein, Abdullah's grand- 
son, assumed the throne in May 1953. 

With Abdullah's death there died all that 
Was special and significant about Jordan and 
its policles—true and genuine friendship for 
and loyalty to Britain; wisdom and states- 
manship above the average level of Levan- 
tine politics; moderation and a sincere de- 
sire for peace with Israel. Abdullah's vision 
of Arab unity under his leadership died with 
him, too. No longer is the Jordanian mon- 
arch the senior partner in any projected 
union with Iraq or Syria—as Abdullah would 
have been. Union with Iraq today would 
mean the absorption of small and poor dor- 
dan in big and rich Iraq; a greater Syria 
scheme would today be centered in Damas- 
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cus rather than in Amman. Although op- 
position elements, particularly among the 
Palestinians, would favor such a merger, the 
King and leaders of Jordan today oppose 
any such move and strive to maintain the 
independence—admittedly restricted and de- 
pendent on British aid—of their small 
country. 

While many Jordanians may be intellectu- 
ally aware of the fact that Jordan's future as 
an independent state, more than any other 
Arab State, lies in peace and cooperation 
with Israel, Jordan's official attitude to Israel 
is now no different from that of the other 
Arab States. Moreover, the long, winding, 
and only recently established Jordan-Israel 
border, coupled with the partial economic 
and social dislocation of the Palestinian- 
Jordanian population near that border, have 
created that difficult problem of border in- 
cidents, infiltration and marauding that has 
bedeviled even the restricted relations be- 
tween Jordan and Israel under the armistice. 

It should be noted, however, that Jordan 
maintains an attitude different from and 
opposed to that of its Arab allies at least in 
two important issues connected with the 
Arab-Israel conflict. It accords full citizen- 
ship rights to all Palestinian Arab refugees 
and to a certain degree encourages their re- 
settlement in Jordan—this being a remnant 
of King Abdullah’s policies (in bis days, a 
call was issued even to refugees in the other 
Arab countries to come to Jordan and settle 
there). Further, it violently and consist- 
ently opposes the internationalization of 
Jerusalem which is demanded—for political 
reasons—by its Arab allies in their anti- 
Israel campaign. The old city of Jerusalem, 
containing the holy places of the three 
monotheistic religions, is considered by Jor- 
dan as an inseparable part of its kingdom, 
so that even moderate compromise proposals 
acceptable to Israel, such as international 
supervision of the holy places (not affecting 
the political sovereignty of Jordan or Israel), 
are opposed by Jordan. 


The Treaty Power and the Constitution— 
The Case for the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


or OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1954 


Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp one of two 
articles entitled “The Treaty Power and 
the Constitution.” Both articles appear 
in the March 1954 issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal. The first ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Case Against Amend- 
ment” has already been printed in the 
Recorp. The article I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp is entitled “The 
Treaty Power and the Constitution— 
The Case for Amendment” and is the 
answer to the one previously printed in 
the RECORD, 

I have obtained from the Public Print- 
er an estimate that the cost of printing 
the article in the Recorp will be $616.25. 
Notwithstanding the estimate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no cbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


. 
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TEE TREATY POWER AND THE CONSTITUTION— 
THE CASE FOR AMENDMENT 

(By Vermont Hatch, of the New York bar, in 

collaboration with George A. Finch, of the 

District of Columbia bar, and Frank B, 

Ober, of the Maryland bar) 

To assure supremacy of the Constitution 
over treaties; to prevent distortion of the 
treaty power through its use as a device to 
enlarge Federal power at the expense of the 
States; to effectuate domestic reforms, and to 
accomplish things that in substance, If not 
in form, are “un-American”; and to prevent 
international executive agreements from ac- 
complishing what a treaty could not do— 
these are the primary objectives of the 
Bricker amendment. 

Theee are considerations ef the utmost 
importance to everyone because, unlike most 
other countries.“ our Constitution provides 
that treaties become the supreme law of the 
land, our domestic law, overruling State 
laws and constitutions, and because, of late, 
certain international agreements made by 
the Executive without the concurrence of 
elther House of Congress, although nowhere 
mentioned in the Constitution, have been 
raised to a similar dignity in overriding State 
law. 

The subject has become vastly more im- 
portant in the last decade because of the 
impetus given by the United Nations to the 
formulation of treaties for the international 
regulation, supervision, and control of the 
most fundamental everyday rights and rela- 
tionships of individuals and for the erection 
of international bodies and organizations to 
supervise, regulate, and enforce such treaties. 

In Charles Henry Butler's work, The 
Treatymaking Power of the United States 
(1902), volume I, page 5, the author ex- 
pressed the opinion: 

“First. That the treatymaking power of 
the United States, as vested in the Central 
Government, is derived not only from the 
powers expressly conferred by the Constitu- 
tion, but that it is also possessed by that 
Government as an attribute of sovereignty, 
and that it extends to every subject which 
can be the basis of negotiation and contract 
between any of the sovereign powers of the 
world, or in regard to which the several States 
of the Union themselves could have nego- 
tiated and contracted if the Constitution had 
not expressly prohibited the States from 
exercising the treatymaking power in any 
manner whatever and vested that ex- 
clusively in, and éxpressly delegated it to, 
the Federal Government.” 

The thesis of Mr. Butler was adopted in 
substance in 1936 by Mr. Justice Sutherland 
in United States v. Curtiss-Wright,? when he 
stated that the power to make treaties would 
have vested in the Federal Government as 
a necessary concomitant of nationality if it 
had never been mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. ~ 

This would be a treaty power, in part st 
least, abeve and beyond the Constitution, 

Mr. Butler's thesis was challenged by Henry 
St. George Tucker in his work, Limitations 
on the Treatymaking Power (1915), at length, 
but pithily in these words (p. 98): 

“If such power existed independently of 
the Constitution, the inquiry is certainly 
pertinent, why was the grant of power ever 
given in the Constitution? Why grant what 
already existed?" 

In Missouri v. Holland, Mr. Justice Holmes 
stated: “ 

“To answer this question it is not enough 
to refer to the 10th amendment, reserving the 
powers not delegated to the United States, 
because by article II. section 2, the power 
to mnke treatics is delegated expressly, and 
by article VI treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States, along with the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States made 
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in pursuance thereof, are declared the su- 
preme law of the land.” 

In 1945 Prof. Myres S. McDougal, of the 
Yale Law School, wrote: 

“But whatever the rationale used, it is per- 
fectiy clear that in the conduct of our inter- 
national relations, the powers of the Federal 
Government are ample to deal with any prob- 
lem, because they deriye not only from 
the Constitution, but ‘from the necessities of 
the case!“ 

Finally in 1952 the present Secretary of 
State asserted that treaties can override 
the Constitution,” 

Here then are the basic and fundamental 
questions: Is the treaty power derived from 
the Constitution and to be construed as an 
integral part of and In harmony with the 
other provisions of that instrument or is it 
derived in whole or in part from a totally 
different source and, in either event, is it 
subject to constitutional limitations? This 
should be kept in mind at every stage of any 
discussion of the Bricker amendment. 

On February 26 and September 18, 1952, 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association recommended to the Congress 
for consideration the text of a pro 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States in respeet of the treatymaking power 
and on September 18, 1952, the text of a pro- 
posed amendment in respect of executive 
agreements.* 

On June 4, 1953, after extended hearings 
in 1952 and in 1953 on Senate joint resolu- 
tions on the subject introduced by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio, on February 7, 1952, and 
January 7, 1953, and by Senator WATKINS, of 
Utah, on February 16, 1953,’ the proposed 
amendment in its present form was reported 
favorably to the Senate by a vote in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of 5 Republicans and 
4 Democrats in favor to 3 Democrats and 2 
Republicans against. The text of the 
amendment, so proposed by the Senate Ju- 
diclary Committee, follows closely the Amer- 
ican Bar Association proposal. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association in August 1953 the section 
of international and comparative law of- 
fered in the house of delegates” a resolu- 
tion which, if adopted, would have put the 
American Bar Association on record as op- 
posing the amendment in its present form, 
but that motion was defeated after pro- 
longed debate by a vote of almost 4 to 1 (117 
to 33) 

Readers of the journal are well aware 
that article II, section 2, of the Constitution, 
vests the power to make treaties in the 
President, not alone but “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

Article VI, paragraph 2, reads: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Article I, section 1, provides: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congrets of the United States, 
which shall constst of a Senate and House 
of Representatives.” 

Article I, section 8, clause 12, confers on 
Congress power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution of the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or any 
department or officer thereof.” 

The Constitution will be searched in vain 
for any mention of or reference to exccutive 
agreements. 
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The Constitution has been amended 22 
times—12 times in addition to the Bill of 
Rights, which was adopted out of fear of the 
powers given by the Constitution to the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

The 10th amendment provides: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The Supreme Court has stated that the 
purpose of the 10th amendment was “to allay 
fears that the new National Government 
might seek to exercise powers not granted, 
and that the States might not be able to 
exercise fully their reserved powers“ -a state- 
ment wholly incompatible with the idea that 
there are no such reserved powers beyond the 
reach of the Federal Government.“ 

A good deal of confusion can be eliminated 
by a statement of what the Bricker amend- 
ment would not do. 

First. It would not affect the method of 
negotiating or ratifying any treaty. 

Second. If a treaty did not conflict with 
the Constitution, the amendment would not 
affect it in any way unless it attempted to 
change the internal law of this country. 

Third. It would not preyent any treaty 
from being self-executing law by its own 
terms—unless it would change our internal 
law. 

It would affirm the power of Congress, 
which is probably a power which Congress 
already has, to regulate executive agreements, 
Except for that, unless an executive agree- 
ment were either in conflict with the Con- 
stitution or sought to change our domestic 
law, the amendment would not affect it. 

Section 1 of the Bricker amendment reads: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect.” 

Section 1 was thus designed to declare 
that the treaty power could not override 
the other provisions of the Constitution but 
must operate in harmony with them, It 
would also give the courts a clear constitu- 
tional basis for declaring, and the power 
to declaré a treaty provision void if it should 
conflict with the Constitution. 


SOME ARGUMENTS OF OPPONENTS OF THE 
AMENDMENT 


It is stated by many who oppose the 
amendment that this section is the law to- 
day,” that there is no need to amend the 
Constitution to say so; and that there is 
danger in even the attempt to codify the 
alleged existing rule lest the courts find a 
different meaning from thatintended. This 
last argument deserves little attention,” 
but it strongly suggests that opinions may 
difer fundamentally as to what Is meant 
by “conflicts with the Constitution." This 
may be the root of much of the opposition 
to section 1. (Opponents who believe that 
the treaty power derives from a source other 
than the Constitution, would of course ob- 
ject to section 1.) ° 

To illustrate, the State Department has 
said: 

“The treatymaking power is a constitu- 
tional power, and as such cannot possibly 
Violate the Constitution.“ 

This could mean either (a) that the treaty 
Power, springing from the Constitution it- 
Self, cannot accomplish ends at variance 
with the Constitution's other provisions or 
(b) that, since the treaty power is delegated 
by the Constitution without explicit limita- 
tion, nothing that' a treaty can accomplish 
can be at variance with the Constitution. 

Proponents of amendment believe the law 
should be in accordance with the first in- 
terpretation and that section 1 of the 
amendment would mean just that. 

Is that the law today? Can it be possible 
that the second interpretation—an omnip- 
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otent treaty power—is today’s status? What, 
if any, imitation can be said to apply to the 
treaty power as of now? 

Suppose opponents of anrendment should 
state clearly that there was no limitation on 
the treaty power contained in the rest of 
the Constitution. Then indeed would the 
case for amendment be unassallable.“ But 
usually opponents claim that there are limi- 
tations. In general it is said that the treaty 
power is unlimited (a) if it deals with a 
subject of real international concern and 
(>) does not run contrary, some say to con- 
stitutional prohibitions,” others say to fun- 
damental or basic constitutional guaranties, 
still others to constitutional limitations in 
favor of private rights." 

It beconres immediately obvious that any 
matter can be made one of international 
concern (“real,” if you wili) by the mere 
device of our State Department, getting any 
other government at all interested enough 
to be willing to make a treaty with us on 
the subject." 

So that the first suggested element of 
imitation on the treaty power is in fact 
one that can be made to order by the power 
it is alleged to limit, 

The very variation In the statement of the 
other suggested requisite, by different op- 
ponents, and even by the same people at 
different times, and the lack of clarity as to 
exactly what is meant by those statements 
makes it impossible to believe that there 
could be a basis here for limitation on the 
treaty power which could be relied on with 
any degree of assurance, if indeed it exists at 
all. ‘ 

From the earliest times courts have indi- 
cated that it was doubtful whether they 
had the power to pass upon the constitu- 
tional validity of treaties.” It has been said 
that the making of treaties being an exer- 
cise of the political power” they are not the 
Official concern of the courts except as to their 
existence and construction.” 

If the courts cannot pass on the consti- 
tutionality of treaties, what constitutional 
limitation exists? 

There is no explicit limitation on treaties 
in the Constitution and no treaty has ever 
been declared unconstitutional. 

Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard, 
met the issue squarely in 1952. He said 
flatly that the Supreme Court had never 
squarely decided whether the treaty power is 
subject to constitutional limitation 

As to the argument founded on dicta of 
the Supreme Court made years ago, prin- 


cipally the dictum in Geofroy v. Riggs (133 


U. S. 258 (1890)), that a treaty may not do 
what the Constitution expressly forbids. 
Professor Sutherland, of the Harvard Law 
School, wrote in 1952: 

“President Coolidgé and the Senate evl- 
dently thought that a treaty could prevail 
over at least one amendment.” 1 

He was referring to a treaty made in 1924 
permitting British ships to transport liquor 
as sea stores without penalty in the teeth 
of prior decision of the Supreme Court 
saying: 

“This is prohibited transportation and im- 
portation in the sense of the amendment 
[the 18th] and the act.”™ 
When it was sought to challenge that 
treaty as doing what the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbade, the courts dismissed saying 
that there were no sufficient allegations of 
damage to the appellants or their proprietary 
rights as to warrant the inquiry.“ 

So at least one treaty apparently has fown 
in the face of explicit constitutional prohi- 
bition after the prohibition was interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. 

Thus there is no assurance that even a 
constitutional prohibition limits the treaty 
power, 
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If prohibitions in the Constitution were in 
fact the only limitation on treaty power, 
could a self-executing treaty (which is not 
a law of Congress) infringe on the first 
amendment providing “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion” or abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press? The prohibition would not fit. 

Opponents of amendment challenge this 
suggestion and their challenge will be dealt 
with infra. It is referred to here to illus- 
trate the difficulties opponents labor under 
in trying to define constitutional limitations 
on the treaty power alleged to exist at the 
present time when the Supreme Court has 
never clearly decided that there is any such 
limitation. This may also explain why some 
opponents speak of constitutional prohibi- 
tions, others of basic constitutional guaran- 
ties, and others of specific limitations in the 
Constitution in favor of private rights.“ 

The suggestion that basic or fundamental 
constitutional guaranties or constitutional 
limitations in favor of private rights are lim- 
iting factors is far less specific than consti- 
tutional prohibitions and quite unsatis- 
factory. 

The dicta in the cases of Geofroy v. Riggs, 
The Cherokee Tobacco, and Missouri v. Hoi- 
land (frequently cited on treaty limitation) 
speak of what the Constitution forbids, can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument, and 
not contravening any prohibitory words. 

The Founding Fathers knew the word 
“guarantee.” They used it exactly once in 
the entire Constitution, when in article IV, 
section 4, it was provided The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in the Union 
a republican form of government,” and “It 
is well settled that questions arising under“ 
that “clause are political, not judicial, in 
character and thus are for the considera- 
tion of the Congress and not the courts.” * 

The constitutions of some other nations, 
with ideas radically different from ours as 
to the source of rights of the individual, con- 
fer or guarantee in terms certain of these 
rights. Ours does not The phrase con- 
stitutional guarantees” although often used 
is not a happy one. 

Further examination of some of the po- 
sitions taken by opponents will further 
demonstrate the lack of precise conviction 
as to where, if at all, limitations in the treaty- 
making power may be said to lie. 

In a work edited by Prof. Edward 8. Cor- 
win the following appears: 

“Our system being theoretically opposed to 
the lodgment anywhere in government of 
unlimited power, the question of the scope 
of this exclusive power has often been 
pressed upon the Court, which has some- 
times used language vaguely suggestive of 
limitation, as in the following passage from 
Justice Field's opinion for the Court in 
Geofroꝝ v. Riggs, which was decided in 1890.“ 

And: 

“Justice Sutherland's later assertion in 
the Curtiss-Wright case that the powers “to 
declare and wage war, to conclude peace, to 
make treaties,” etc., belong to “the Federal 
Government as the necessary concomitants 
of nationality” leaves even less room for the 
notion of a limited treatymaking power, as 
indeed appears from his further statement 
that “as a member of the family of nations, 
the right and power of the United States 
+ © are equal to the right and power of 
the other members of the international fam- 
ily.” No doubt there are specific limitations 
in the Constitution in favor of private rights 
which “go to the roots” of all power. But 
these do not include the reserved powers of 
the States, nor do they appear to limit the 
National Government in its choice of mat- 
ters concerning which it may treat with oth- 
er governments.” * 
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Furthermore, Professor Corwin does not 
think section 1 would impose any new limi- 
tations on the treaty power.” 

Another learned opponent of the amend- 
ment, Prof. Myres S. McDougal, apparently 
believes in amendment of the Constitution 
by informal adaptation and usage rather 
than formal textual alteration. In 1945 he 
wrote: * 

“In preferring to alter the Constitution by 
informal adaptation, the American people 
have also been motivated by a wise realiza- 
tion of the inevitable transiency of political 
arrangements. The ultimate advantage of 
usage over formal textual alteration as a 
method of constitutional change is that, 
while it preserves the formal symmetry of 
the document, it reduces the danger of freez- 
ing the structures of government within the 
mold dictated by the expediencies or political 
philosophy of any given era. A formal 
amendment may be outmoded shortly after 
it is adopted, but usage permits continual 
adjustment to the necessities of national 
existence. Thus the Constitution is enabled 
to fulfill its role as a symbol of national unity 
and continuity, while nevertheless being 
ceaselessly adapted, as its framers intended, 
to the problems of ages to come.” 

Where this would leave any limitation on 
the treaty power believed to exist at any 
given time or from time to time seems clear. 

Still another opponent of amendment, in 
discussing the proposed international crimi- 
nal court states: 

“Recently the Supreme Court has refused 
to review convictions by the Tokyo and Nu- 
remberg tribunals on the ground that inter- 
national tribunals established by treaties do 
not exercise the judicial power of the United 
States. Consequently, if an international 
criminal court should be established by 
treaty, its procedure would not be limited by 
provisions of the constitutional Bill of 

ts.” 

He thus asserts that by treaty we could 
set up an international criminal court, 
which, under certain cireumstances, could 
try our citizens for acts done within the 
United States, but which would not be bound 
even by the prohibitions of our Bill of Rights. 
If that would not be destroying the safe- 
guards of our constitutional Bill of Rights by 
the treaty route, no more can possibly be 
said. 

A treaty to establish an international 
criminal court is in process of being drafted. 
The original draft would have eliminated 
both indictment by a grand jury and trial 
by jury and it failed to afford adequate pro- 
tection against the introduction at the trial 
of an accused of an involuntary confession 
made by him. 

Even as revised last year, there is no in- 
dictment by a grand jury, no adequate pro- 
tection against involuntary confessions and 
a jury trial only if the instrument conferring 
Jurisdiction so provides; but this is an in- 
strument of the adhering state, not of the 
accused.” 

Finally, we have the considered opinion 
of the present Secretary of State expressed 
in 1952: 

“Whereas treaty law can override the Con- 
stitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers from the States and give them 
to the Federal Government or to some inter- 
national body, and they can cut across the 
rights given [sic] the people by their con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights.“ * 

With a record such as just outlined, can 
it possible be said with certainty that there 
is any limitation on the treaty power, even 
in the minds of those who regard it as ex- 
clusively a delegated power? 

If there were less doubt than there is that 
a treaty or treaty law may override the Con- 
stitution, nothing should be allowed to stand 
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in the way of an amendment which would 
dispel that doubt for all time. 

Other arguments made against the amend- 
ment are equally unconyincing and totally 
unimportant unless there is some limitation 
on the treaty power itself. 

It is argued that in government we must 
trust somebody; that we can trust any one 
of the three branches of our Government; 
and that it we cannot it would be futile to 
trust in a written Constitution. 

That argument proves too much. If a 
Constitution is worthless without such com- 
plete confidence in each of the separate 
instrumentalities it sets up as this argument 
would suggest, why a Constitution at all? 
Why provisions for impeachment and re- 
moval from office? What of history which 
demonstrates that constitutional require- 
ments have not always been adhered to, 
either by the Congress in enacting statutes 
or by the President himself, as in the seizure 
of the steel mills? Why was the Bill of 
Rights demanded and added to the Con- 
stitution? 

Of course we must trust someone and we 
do so dally and in every walk of life. That 
is not the question; but rather what basic 
rules should be laid down to circumscribe 
the area within which that trust shall be 
vested. 

The Founding Fathers understood this, 
Hamilton wrote in the 75th Federalist Paper: 

“The history of human conduct does not 
warrant that exalted opinion of human vir- 
tue which would make it wise in a nation to 
commit interests of so delicate and momen- 
tous a kind, as those which concern its inter- 
course with the rest of the world, to the sole 
disposal of a magistrate created and circum- 
stanced as would be a President of the United 
States.” 

And Jefferson wrote in the famous Ken- 
tucky resolutions * “that it would be a dan- 
gerous delusion were a confidence in the 
men of our choice to silence our fears for 
the safety of our rights; that confidence is 
every where the parent of despotism; free 
government is founded in Jealousy, and not 
in confidence; it is jealousy, and not con- 
fidence, which prescribes limited constitu- 
tions to bind down those whom we are 
obliged to trust with power. 

“In questions of power, then, let no more 
be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

The argument, referred to above, that a 
self-executing treaty (which is not a law 
of Congress) might impair the protection of 
the frst amendment providing that “Con- 
gress shall make no law“ respecting an 
establishment of religion, freedom of speech 
and of the press overlooks the implications 
of Mr. Justice Holmes’ statement in 
Missouri v. Holland: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land only when made in pursuance of the 
Constitution, while treaties are declared to 
be so when made under the authority of the 
United States. It is open to question 
whether the authority of the United States 
means more than the formal acts prescribed 
to make the convention.” 

The argument overlooks also the statement 
in United States v. Pink that “the fifth 
amendment does not stand in the way of 
giving full force and effect to the Litvinoff 
assignment” and the comment of Dr. Philip 
C. Jessup that “from the point of view of our 
constitutional law, the decision may well 
mark one of the most far-reaching inroads 
upon the protection which it was supposed 
the fifth amendment accorded to private 
property,” * 

No comfort ia to be drawn from citation of 
authorities dealing with purely internal stat- 
utory or administrative acts, We are deal- 
ing with the treaty power. 
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The proposition that comfort should be 
drawn from the admitted fact that no treaty 
has ever been declared unconstitutional, has 
already been dealt with. 

There is little profit elther In asserting or 
in questioning the oft-repeated assertion of 
opponents that the present constitutional 
provisions have served us well for 165 years, 
because it is not the past 165 years we must 
regard, but the present—the tendency which 
has been developing during recent years to 
consider treatymaking as a way to effectuate 
domestic reforms.” 

In 1920 the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland, through Mr. Justice Holmes, ren- 
dered opponents’ argument in this regard 
as dead as the dodo bird when he said: 

“The case before us must be considered in 
the light of our whole experience and not 
merely in that of what was said a hundred 
years ago. * * We must consider what 
this country has become in deciding what 
that amendment [the tenth} has re- 
served. * * * No doubt the great body of 
private relations usually fall within the con- 
trol of the State, but a treaty may override 
Its power.” 

The case in which he spoke was dealing 
with no conventional treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, but with the first 
situation that has been discovered in the his- 
tory of this Nation where the Government 
deliberately sought and made a treaty for the 
express purpose of conferring on itself leg- 
islative competence in domestic fields where 
it had none before. This occurred more 
than a century and a quarter after the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

It was 16 years later, in 1936, that Mr. 
Justice Sutherland stated in United States 
v. Curtiss-Wright (299 U. S. 304, 318) that 
the power “to make treaties, to maintain 
diplomatic relations with other sovereignties, 
if they had never been mentioned in the 
Constitution, would have vested in the Fed- 
eral Government as necessary concomitants 
of nationality.”™ The learned justice may 
have been declaring the international point 
of view—the view among nations looking at 
the United States as a member of that fam- 
fly; but, it is submitted that, he was far 
from the facts as regards the internal con- 
stitutional status of the treaty power—which 
is a delegated power. 

Section 1 of the amendment would not 
stop with forbidding treaties which inter- 
fered with personal rights or infringed on 
fundamental constitutional guaranties or 
which violated a constitutional prohibition, 
Section 1 would invalidate any treaty pro- 
vision in conflict with the Constitution. It 
would require the treaty power to live in 
harmony with the rest of the Constitution. 

To illustrate: Section 1 of article 1 vests in 
the Congress “all legislative powers herein 
granted.” Here are no “prohibitory words” 
or “fundamental or basic constitutional 
guaranties.” But if a treaty attempted to 
transfer legislative power from the Con- 
gress to any forelgn or international body, 
it would conflict with that provision and 
should be stricken down; for, in the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court, “the powers of 
Government are delegated in trust to the 
United States, and are incapable of transfer 
to any other parties. They cannot be aban- 
doned or surrendered.” * 

Section 2 of the amendment states: 

“A treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of treaty.” 

This would have no effect whatever on 
treaties which did not attempt to change 
our internal domestic law. 

Courts sometimes disagree as to whether 
particular treaty provisions create internal 
law under article VI.“ But under this sec- 
tion of the amendment, legislation would be 
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Tequired to change our internal law and that 
Possibility of doubt would be eliminated. 
Both courts and citizens would know what 

* was intended to govern them, when it was 
to take effect, and where to look for it. 

As of 1950 24 nations required all treaties 
to be submitted to the approval of the na- 
tional legislatures and 28 nations required 
Parliamentary approval of all treaties which 
Affect internal law, the right of citizens, or 
which need implementation by legislation. 

In Great Britain an act of Parliament is 
Necessary to give effect to a treaty which 
Would change their internal law.“ The same 
is true in Canada.“ 

Since with us a treaty becomes supreme 
domestic law automatically unless its terms 
call for legislation to effectuate it, a treaty 
Could be internal law here and not effective 
Within the other country. 

OPPONENTS’ POSITIONS ARE NOT CONSISTENT 


Opponents argue that this Inequality could 
be met by our inserting a treaty provision 
Postponing internal effectiveness with us 
Until the other party legislated. They also 
argue that securing the rights of our citi- 
rens abroad requires that treaties be oper- 
ative at once. These positions quarrel, and 
the latter would have more persuasiveness 
if opponents would point to countries (other 
than the 28 where speed on our part may not 
make the treaty operative abroad) with 
which it Is desirable that treaties should be 
immediately effective. 

Those favoring amendment think legisla- 
tion is always desirable both because it is 
always required in many other major coun- 
tries and also because we are dealing here 
with our domestic law, which one should be 
able to find in the statute books. 

It is asserted by opponents that the 
framers of the Constitution considered and 
rejected a proposal for participation by the 
House of Representatives in treatymaking. 

The proposal to which opponents refer w 
that “no treaty shall be binding on the 
United States which is not ratified by a 
law.“ „ Section 2 of the Bricker amend- 
ment. on the other hand, would permit the 
treaty to become binding upon the United 
States immediately under international law 
and would have no effect on any treaty un- 
less it sought to alter our internal law. The 
difference is obvious. 

Professor McDougal, who joins in object- 
ing to giving the House of Representatives 
& voice in legislating in implementing trea- 
ties as domestic law, sees no objection to 
Participation by the House of Representa- 
tives in making congressional-executive 
agreements for after quoting from a letter 
Of Jefferson, he wrote: 

“Considered in this spirit, the most sig- 
nificant fact about the motives which are 
supposed to have impelled the framers to 
exclude the House of Representatives from 
the treatymaking process and to require the 
Senate to give its consent by a two-thirds 
Majority is that none of them have any 
Validity today; most indeed were outmoded 
Within 50 years after the drafting of the 
Constitution.” 

And: 

“The result is that our constitutional law 
today makes available two parallel and com- 
Pletely interchangeable procedures, who}ly 
applicable to the pame subject matters and 
Of identical domestic and international legal 
Consequences, for the consummation of inter- 

Thmental agreements.” 

He was referring to treaties and to execu- 
tive agreements and he said there is what 
Fe be called an agreement-making proce- 

ure, which may operate either under the 
Combined powers of the Congress and the 

dent or in some instances under the 

Ts of the President alone and “in such 
tionen the survival, as a sort of constitu- 

nal vermiform appendix, of an additional 
Pa — 
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undemocratic mode of validating interna- 
tional agreements by the two-thirds vote of 
a single house, can do no harm to the na- 
tional interest, if it is agreed by all parties 
that this mode of validation is not exclusive 


‘of the more democratic mode and that its 


continued existence is not to be used to 
obfuscate Issues of substantive policy by the 
invocation of procedural subtleties.” “ 

It is objected that it might be difficult 
to determine what effects as internal law a 
treaty might have. It is not shown, however, 
ear other countries experience this difi- 
culty. 

It is objected that a treaty might have 
unintended Internal effects. A plea for law 
by inadvertence scarcely appeals, 

The argument that the treaty process 
would be exceedingly cumbersome under sec- 
tion 2 because of legislation being required 
to change internal law might be directed 
against our entire system of law enactment. 
The fact that the legislative process will 
insure complete airing of the proposals and 
public knowledge of what is being done to 
the laws governing their daily lives more 
than counterbalance any argument of al- 
leged cumbersomeness. 

In the Sawyer case (343 U. S. 579), both 
Justices Frankfurter (p, 613) and Douglas 
(p. 629) quoted the dissent of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 
52, 293), as follows: 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Convention of 1787, not 
to promote efficiency but to preclude the 
exercise of arbitrary power. The purpose 
was, not to avoid friction, but, by means of 
the inevitable friction incident to the dis- 
tribution of the governmental powers among 
three departments, to save the people from 
autocracy.” 

This should be a sufficient answer to those 
who plead for speed and certainty in making 
international agreement so far as internal 
law is concerned. 

In 1787 it was thought “that the necessity 
of secrecy in the case of treaties forbade a 
reference of them to the whole legislature.” * 
No one should be heard today to advocate 
secrecy in the enactment of domestic laws. 

Were section 2 adopted, the world would be 
on notice that we, like many other nations, 
require legislation to make a treaty effective 
internally.“ 

Reliance on the power of Congress to 
breach our international agreements subse- 
quently by nullifying their internal effect by 
legislation, is scarcely to be recommended, 
AP opponents put much reliance on 

It is sometimes said that the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate present partakes of 
the nature of a legislative act. The complete 
answer is article I, section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion, as well as the pressure in the Senate to 
ratify treaties presented.“ 

The second effect of sectién 2 of the 
amendment would be to prevent the Federal 
Government from acquiring by treaty addi- 
tional legislative competence in domestic af- 
fairs beyond that possessed by it in the ab- 
sence of treaty. ; 

In 1916, after a Federal game law was de- 
clared unconstitutional as not within the 
powers delegated to the Federal Government, 
our State Department deliberately negotiated 
a treaty with Great Britain for the express 
purpose of being able to sustain such a game 
law, when again passed, as necessary and 
proper to our treaty obligations. Here was 
no commercial treaty—no eonventiontl trea- 
ty of any kind. But the bootstrap opera- 
tion succeeded. The new game law was up- 
held in a decision (Missouri v. Holland (252 
U. S. 416 (1920) )), which has been said dan- 
gerously to approach a constitutional amend- 
ment,” Mr, Justice Holmes said: 
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“If the treaty is valid there can be no dis- 
pute about the validity of the statute under 
article I, section 8, as a necessary and proper 
means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Eighty-four years earlier the Supreme 
Court had said “Congress cannot, by legisla- 
tion, enlarge the Federal jurisdiction, nor 
can it be enlarged under the treatymaking 
power.“ * 

Opponents invariably cite Ware v. Hylton 
as a bulwark of their argument and as a 
precedent for Missouri v. Holland. The argu- 
ment will not withstand analysis. 

No longer is a single reserved power of the 
States safe against destruction by the Fed- 
eral Government under the doctrine of Mis- 
souri v. Holland that “No doubt the great 
body of private relations usually fall within 
the control of the State, but a treaty may 
override its power.“ : 

Section 2 of the Bricker amendment would 
overrule the doctrine of Missouri v. Holland, 

The Committee on Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution of the New York State 
Bar Association, although opposing amend- 
ment, truly said in its report presented in 
June 1952: 

“The principle announced in Missouri v. 
Holiand has a logical ground and is based 
on express constitutional provisions. As ap- 
plied to treaties normally within the treaty 
power it is satisfactory enough, but if it is 
to be applied to such pacts as the Covenant 
on Human Rights it would be destructive of 
the existing division of authority between 
States and Nation. In that case, to enlarge 
Federal power, all that would be necessary 
would be for us to find some foreign nation 
willing to make an agreement with us as to 
how we would treat our own people. Such a 
distortion of the treaty power should be con- 
demned as a mere device to enlarge Federal 
power at the expense of the States and not 
within the treaty power.” = 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS ONE OF DELEGATED 
POWERS 

While opponents of the amendment rely 
on the fact that the treaty power, the field 
of foreign affairs, is delegated to the Federal 
Government and forbidden to the States, 
they must and do admit that in the domes- 
tic field power is divided between Nation 
and the States by the Constitution itself, 
the Federal Government being one of dele- 
gated and limited powers at least in that 
field. This division of powers over domes- 
tic matters is fully as fundamental to our 
form of government as the former, and divi- 
sion of power in the domestic field must con- 
tinue and, what is more, must be respected 
if our concept of a Federal republic is to 
endure. If delegated Federal power in the 
foreign feld can be used to destroy its equal 
partner, the principle of division of powers 
domestically, then as proponents of amend- 
ment contend, the treaty power can be used 
to destroy the powers of the States. 

That, however, is the situation today un- 
der the doctrine of Missouri v. Holland. 

It is clear, then, that today there exists no 
reliable protection against the power over 
foreign affairs swallowing up and extin- 
guishing the cardinal concept of division of 
powers over domestic affairs between Nation 
and State. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
James Madison said: © 

“The object of treaties is the regulation 
of intercourse with foreign nations and is 
external.” 


Alexander Hamilton wrote of treaties: ™ 

“They are not rules prescribed by the sov- 
ereign to the subject, but agreements be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign.” 

Later Jefferson wrote in his Manual of 
Parliamentary Procedure that the Constitu- 
tion in the grant of the treaty power “must 
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have meant to except out of these the rights 
reserved to the States.“ 

Use of the doctrine of Missourt v. Holland 
has been urged to effectuate social reforms 
within our country and to make our domes- 
tic social, cultural and economic affairs the 
concern of foreign nations and international 
bodies. 

Already the division of power between 
Nation and States to legislate in donrestic 
affairs has been destroyed by a treaty which 
pledges the Federal Government to take 
separate action in cooperation with the 
United Nations and joint action with it and 
the other member nations for the achleve- 
ment of the widest types of social and eco- 
nomic objectives which might well cover al- 
most every human activity and relationship 
from the cradle to the grave.“ Under Mis- 
souri v. Holland, the Federal Government 
could move into these fields legislatively and 
thus oust the States completely, The 
test of the validity of Federal legislation is 
no longer whether the legislation is valid un- 
der the Constitution—it might be invalid 
considered by that standard alone—but 
whether in the light of Missouri v. Holland 
it is valid under articles 55 and 56 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The draft Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights,” if adhered to, would 
require the United States “to take steps, in- 
dividually and through international coop- 
eration, to the maximum of its available re- 
sources, with a view to achieving progres- 
sively the full realization of the rights rec- 

in this covenant by legislative as 
well as by other means,” and these rights 
again embrace all kinds of social, economic 
and cultural objectives—all defined in the 
widest and most general terms.” 

Mr. John P. Humphrey, while Director of 
the Division of Human Rights of the United 
Nations, stated unequivocally: a 

“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. * * * What is 
now being proposed is, in effect, the creation 
of some kind of supranational supervision 
of this relationship between the state and its 
citizens.” 

While Secretary Dulles does not believe 
that the treaty device can properly or consti- 
tutionally be used to effectuate internal re- 
forms,“ and while the present administration 
did not intend to become a party to any such 
treaty,” those who advocate the propriety of 
treaties for “ ‘supranational supervision’ of 
the relationship of a state to its own citil- 
zens” although apparently revolutionary,“ 
will undoubtedly continue to press for this 
type of revolutionary step. 

As late as April 8, 1953, the New York Times 
stated editorially: 

“The resolution (Bricker amendment) is 
dangerous because it forbids any treaty that 
would allow any foreign power or any inter- 
national organization (meaning the U. N. or 
one of its agencies) to control the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens within the 
United States ‘or any other matter essential- 
ly within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States“.“ 

When, if ever, control over our constitu- 
tional rights within our own country is to be 
given to and become the business of any for- 
eign power or international organization, it 
should only be done by constitutional 
amendment on which the voice of all the 
people will be heard. 

Opponents of amendment say that treaties 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
cannot secure rights for our citizens abroad 
unless they confer reciprocal rights on aliens 
here and that in this connection the Federal 
Government must be able to invade powers 
otherwise reserved to the States. But do op- 
ponents say that an exception to section 2 
of the amendment in favor of reciprocal 
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treaty rights of allens would satisfy them? 
Furthermore, in 1953 five treaties (with 
Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, Israel, and Ja- 
pan) were ratified, which made the right of 
the aliens involved to acquire real prop- 
erty dependent upon local laws.“ Earlier 
treaties had done the same, as for example 
the seventh article of the treaty with France 
of 1853, dealt with in Geofroy v. Riggs (133 
U. S. 258), the treaty with China of 1946 and 
with Italy of 1948. There is no showing that 
any of these provisions were operative in all 
of our States and as designed they may well 
not have been. 

Thus any suggestion that section 2 would 
leave a no man’s land in the treaty field“ 
is contradicted by treaties we have made in 
the past. With how a treaty shall be made 
effective as internal law, no foreign nation 
with whom we contract has any business.” 
The contention is open to challenge legally 
because as the Privy Council pointed out in 
the case of Canada v. Ontario ((1937) A. C. 
326, 353): — 

It must not be thought that the result 
of this decision is that Canada is incompe- 
tent to legislate in performance of treaty 
obligations. In totality of legislative powers, 
dominion and provincial together, she is fully 
equipped. But the legislative powers remain 
distributed.” 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
forbids a State from passing a law which is 
consonant with a treaty made by the Federal 
Government touching domestic matters 
wholly within the State's jurisdiction, absent 
the treaty; and certainly there would not be 
after the amendment. To pass such a stat- 
ute would not involve any treaty, agreement 
or compact with a foreign power, but enact- 
ment of local law. The existing laws of the 
various States relating to land tenure by 
aliens is a case in point. 

The time has come and developments de- 
mand the implementation by constitutional 
amendment of those wise words of the late 
Chief Justice Hughes: 

But if we attempted to use the treaty- 
making power to deal with matters which 
did not pertain to our external relations but 
to control matters which normally and ap- 
propriately were within the local jurisdic- 
tions of the States, then I again say there 
might be ground for implying a limitation 
upon the treatymaking power that it is in- 
tended for the purpose of having treaties 
made relating to foreign affairs and not to 
make laws for the people of the United 
States in their internal concerns through 
the exercise of the asserted treatymaking 
power.” 

Section 3 of the amendment reads: 

“Congress shall have power to regulate all 
ẹxecutive and other agreements with any for- 
eign power or international organization, 
All such agreements shall be subject to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article.” 

Executive agreements are nowhere men- 
tioned in the Constitution. Some are un- 
questionably a necessity. Great numbers of 
them have to do with governmental house- 
keeping. They have been discussed at great 
length.” 

As noted. earlier, however, only recently 
has an executive agreement, made without 
the intervention of either House of Congress, 
been held by the courts to be on a parity 
with treaties as supreme law of the land 
under article VI. 

The term executive agreement has been 
used to refer to two classes and possibly to 
a third class of agreements as follows: 

1, Those made by the Executive alone. 

2. Those made by the President pursuant 
to express congressional authority. 

3. Those made by the President and spe- 
cifically conditioned on subsequent approval 
by the Congress. 
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Obviously that part of section 3 of the 
amendment providing that Congress shall 
have power to regulate all executive and 
other agreements with any foreign power or 
international organization, can have nothing 
to do with classifications 2 and 3 but only 
those made by the Executive alone. 

United States v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324 
(1937) ), involved the Litvinoff assignment, 
which included an assignment to the United 
States of amounts due the Soviet govern- 
ment from American nationals by reason of 
Russia's nationalization decrees. Neither 
House of Congress participated in making 
the agreement. Mr. Justice Sutherland (who 
wrote the Curtiss-Wright opinion) stated 
for a majority of the Supreme Court: 

“Plainly, the external powers of the United 
States are to be exercised without regard to 
State laws or policies. The supremacy of a 
treaty in this respect has been recognized 
from the beginning. * * * And while this 
rule in respect of treaties is established by 
the express language of clause 2, article VI. 
of the Constitution, the same rule would 
result in the case of all international com- 
pacts and agreements from the very fact that 
complete power over international affairs is 
in the National Government and is not and 
cannot be subject to any curtailment or in- 
terference on the part of the several States. 
Compare United States v. Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304, 316, et seq.). 
In respect of all international negotiations 
and compacts, and in respect of our foreign 
relations generally, State lines disappear. As 
to such purposes the State of New York does 
not exist” (p. 331). 

In United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 
(1942)), the Court stated: 

“A treaty is a law of the land under the 
supremacy clause (art. VI, clause 2) of the 
Constitution. Such international compacts 
and agreements as the Litvinoff assignment 
have a similar dignity. United States v. 
Belmont, supra (301 U. S. at p. 331)" (p. 230). 

In Etlimar Société Anonyme v. United 
States (106 F. Supp. 191 (Ct. Cl. 1952) ) it was 
said at page 195: 

“The Byrnes-Blum agreement between the 
United States and France la the type of 
agreement which has been recognized as a 
treaty within the meaning of article VL 
Clause 2, of the Constitution and thus is a 
part of the supreme law of the land.” 

Here, then, an executive agreement no- 
where mentioned in the Constitution is given 
the same supreme law effect as a treaty. 

So we have progressed from the point where 
not only can the Congress legislate in domes- 
tic affairs in implementation of a treaty in 
direct derogation of the rights reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment (or by failure 
to delegate them to the Federal Government, 
as you please) to the point where one single 
person may make domestic law, overruling 
State laws and constitutions by executive 
agreements with foreign powers, 

Not even the wildest antagonist of the 
amendment could call this a legislative act 
by the widest stretch of imagination, 

It is said that this power to make executive 
agreements—without congressional authori- 
zation—comes from the President's powers 
as Chief Executive, as Commander in Chief, 
and the organ for foreign affairs.” 

But where foreign commitments have 
richocheted into domestic or internal mat- 
ters, the Supreme Court has revently ex- 
pressed itself more fully than previously on 
presidential powers. 

In Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Saw- 
yer (343 U. S. 579), the opinion of the Court, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Black, contains this 
significant language: 

“In the framework of our Constitution, the 
President's power to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed refutes the idea that he 
is to be a lawmaker, The Constitution lim- 
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its his functions in the lawmaking process to 
the recommending of laws he thinks wise and 
the vetoing of laws he thinks bad. And the 
Constitution is neither silent nor equivocal 
about who shall make laws which the Presi- 
dent is to execute (citing articie I section 1 
Of the Constitution). * * The Constitu- 
tion does not subject this lawmaking power 
of Congress to Presidential or military super- 
Vision or control (pp. 687, 538) ." 

And Mr. Justice Jackson said: 

“But no doctrine that the Court could 
Promulgate would scem to me more sinister 
and alarming than that a President whose 
conduct of foreign affairs Is 50 largely uncon- 
trolled, and often even Is unknown, can vast- 
ly enlarge his mastery over the internal 
&Sairs of the country by his own commit- 
ment of the Nation's Armed Forces to some 
foreign venture (p. 642).” 

And: 


“It [Congress] is also empowered to make 
Tules for the ‘government and regulation of 
Jand and naval forces.“ by which it may, to 
some unknown extent, impinge upon even 
Command functions (p. 644)." 

And: 

“We should not use this occasion to cir- 
Cumscribe, much less to contract, the lawful 
Tole of the President as Commander in Chief. 
I should indulge the widest latitude of inter- 
pretation to sustain his exclusive function to 
Command the instruments of national force, 
at least when turned against the outside 
World for the security of our society. But 
When it is turned inward, not because of re- 
bellion but because of a lawful economic 
Struggle between industry and labor, it 
should have no such indulgence. His com- 
Mand power is not such an absolute as might 
be implied from that omce in a militaristic 
System but is subject to limitations consist- 
ent with a constitutional Republic whose law 
and policymaking branch is a Representa- 
tive Congress. The purpose of lodging dual 
titles in one man was to insure that the 
Civilian would control the military, not to 
enable the military to subordinate the presi- 
ential office. No penance would ever expiate 
the sin against free government of holding 
that a President can escape control of execu- 
tive power by law through assuming his mili- 

role. What the power of command may 
laclude I do not try to envision, but I think 
it is not a military prerogative, without sup- 
Port of law, to seize persons or property be- 
Cause they are important or even essential 
for the NIllltary and Naval Establishment 
(p. 645)." 

The District Court in United States v. 
Capps (100 F, Supp. 30) upheld an executive 
Agreement dealing with import of potatoes 

K Canada, placing reliance on the Cur- 

tiss-Wright, Belmont and Pink cases. The 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
reversed (204 F. 2d 655) and held the execu- 
tive agreement void as “not authorized by 
Congress,” as contravening “provisions of a 
Statute dealing with the very matter to 
Which it related“ and because Congress has 
authority over foreign commerce, the Execu- 
tive may not exercise the power by entering 
into executive agreements.” Certlorart was 
Franted by the Supreme Court where the 
Case now pends. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, test!- 
fled that of the whole series of executive 
Agreements made at Yalta, the ones having 
a long-range permanent effect could not 
perly have been made by the President 
end could have no legal effect until made as 
Tendtes-witn the same for those made at 
heran Senator WaTKINS remarked: ™ 

‘I agree they never had force of law. 

They were completély illegal and invalid, 
but it is done.” 

Originally Senate Joint Resolution 1 would 
it ve advance congressional author- 
on, for Executive agreements. As reported 

t it confirms in Congress the power to reg- 
— —V— 
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ulate them but does not require advance 
authorization and unnecessary or unwise 
congressional interference is not to be pre- 
sumed, especially when a presidential veto 
would call for a two-thirds vote in both 
houses. But no executive agreement could 
become Internal law or the supreme law of 
the Iand without legislative implementation. 

“Some future generation may, however, 
deem it so urgent that the President have 
legislative authority that the Constitution 
will be amended (343 U. S. 579, 633. Douglas, 
J. * 

Probably Congress now has power under 
the necessary and proper clause to regulate 
executive agreements,” but this power must 
not be left in doubt, 

Any claim that section 3, in affirming the 
right of Congress to control executive agree- 
ments, would change the balance of power in 
the Federal Government, presupposes that 
the power does not now exist.” 

Obviously it would be foolish to restrict 
the treaty power and leave the door open for 
& lateral pass via executive agreements. 

The assertion that reciprocal trade agree- 
ments would require both initial authoriza- 
tion by Congress and also subsequent ap- 
proval by Congress unless Congress author- 
ized the exact terms in advance overlooks the 
fact that congressional-executive agreements 
are not executive agreements in the true 
sense of the term, but joint acts by Congress 
and the President, involving in the case of 
reciprocal trade agreements, and the like, 
permissible delegations of power by the Con- 
gress to the Executive over that part of the 
subject matter of the agreements which rests 
in congressional competency.™ 

No reason is given for the suggestion made 
by some opponents why if Congress first ap- 
proved an executive agreement it must later 
reapprove. The amendment does not say 
that the legislation must follow in time the 
treaty or executive agreement. If some- 
thing is already the law under competent 
statutory enactment it would be absurd to 
argue that a consonant treaty or executive 
agreement repealed that wholly compatible 
enactment and required its reenactment, 

It is wholly inaccurate to state that the 
amendment would return to the general con- 
cept of States rights in treaty matters that 
prevalled under the Articles of Confederation. 
Those articles provided (art. IX) that the 
United States in Congress assembled should 
not enter into any treaties unless nine States 
assent to the same. What a far cry from 
saying that the laws of the States on subjects 
admittedly within their reserved powers as 
domestic matters shall not be made by the 
Federal Government beyond the latter's dele- 
gated powers over domestic legislation by a 
treaty bootstrap operation. 

Madison said: * 


"The management of foreign relations ap- 
pears to be the most susceptible of abuse of 
all the trusts committed to a Government, 
because they can be concealed or disclosed, 
or disclosed in such parts and at such times 
as will best suit particular views; and be- 
cause the body of the people are less capable 
of judging, and are more under the Influence 
of prejudices, on that branch of thelr af- 
Tairs, than of any other. Perhaps it is a 
universal truth that the losseof liberty at 
home is to be charged to provisions against 
danger, real or pretended, from abroad.” 

Jefferson said: * 

“Our peculiar security ls in the possession 
of a written Constitution. Let us not make 
it a blank paper by construction. I say the 
same as to the opinion of those who consider 
the grant of the treatymaking power as 
boundless. If it is, then we have no Con- 
stitution.” + 


41953 hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and S. J. Res. 
43 (hereafter called 1953 hearings), p. 1121. 
299 U. S. 304, 318. “Much of the Court's 
opinion is dictum.” Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579, 635); foot- 
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note 2 to Mr. Justice Jackson's opinion. But 
as stated at the outset the implications of 
the language must be taken into account as 
indicating an unlimited treaty power above 
and beyond the Constitution and therefore 
unrestrained thereby. The next year (1937) 
Justice Sutherland in the case of U. S. v. Bel- 
mont (301 U. S. 324) declared an executive 
agreement, made by the President alone, of 
equal status with a treaty under the su- 
premacy clause in its effect in overruling 
State laws and constitutions; and 5 years 
later (1942) U. S. v. Pink (315 U. S. 203) 
reaffirmed this doctrine. As noted earlier 
executive agreements are nowhere mentioned 
in the Constitution. These cases will be 
considered infra. 

3 Missouri v. Holland ((1920), U. S. 416, 
432). 

+ Treaties and Congressional-Executive or 
Presidential Agreements: Interchangeable 
Instruments of National Policy, by Myres S. 
McDougal and Asher Lans, 54 Yale Law 
Journal 181, 534 at 260 (hereafter referred to 
as McDougal and Lans). 

1953 hearings, p. 862; cf. 39- American 
Bar Association Journal, 1064 (1953). 

*77 American Bar Association Report, pp. 
447 and 122. 

7S. J. Res. 130, 82d Cong., 2d sess.; S. J. Res. 
1, 83d Cong., 1st sess.; and S. J. Res. 43, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 

S. Rept. No. 412, 83d Cong.. Ist sess, with 
minority views. Those voting favorably were 
JENNER, Republican, Indiana; WATKINS, Ro- 
publican, Utah; HENDRICKSON, Republican, 
New Jersey; WELKER, Republican, Idaho; 
BUTLER, Republican, Maryland; McCarran, 
Democrat, Nevada; EASTLAND, Democrat, Mis- 
sissippi; JOHNSTON, Democrat, South Caro- 
lina; and McCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas, 
Senator Dimxsen, Republican, of Illinois, 
would have voted favorably had he not been 
absent on official business. Opposed were: 
Kerauver, Democrat, Tennessee; KILGORE, 
Democrat, West Virginia; Wey, Republican, 
Wisconsin; Hennincs, Democrat, Missouri; 
and Lancer, Republican, North Dakota. 

39 American Bar Association Journal, 
1034. 

139 American Bar Association Journal, 
1036. The house of delegates is the body 
vested by the constitution of the American 
Bar Association with control and adminis- 
tration of that association and its member- 
ship includes one or more representatives 
from every State in the Union. 

“U.S. v. Darby (312 U. S. 100, 124 (1941)). 
Judge Charles C. Nott, of the Court of Claims, 
asserted, however, that this was a clause 
“which politically has made much mischief 
during these 125 years, but which under the 
necessities, of Judicial construction has 
amounted to nothing.” 7 Encyclopedia 
Americana (1939 ed.), p. 568. 

It is unobjectionable im itself, but un- 
necessary.“ Chafee, Harvard Law School 
Record, February 21, 1952; 8 Record of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
No. 9, p. 22; Statement of Position on the 
Bricker Amendment by Committee for De- 
fense of the Constitution by Preserving the 
Treaty Power accompanying letter of Decem- 
ber 27, 1953, New York Times editorial, Jan. 7, 
1954, p. 30, col. 2. 

= The argument proceeds on two basic fal- 
lacies: (1) That existing law cannot be suc- 
cessfully codified, because the courts may 
well find a different meaning, due to the at- 
tempt to codify, and (2) that the courts will 
not have or will not avail themselves of the 
legislative history of a cation to ascer- 
tain its true purpose. 

“1953 Hearings, p. 830. (The phrase Is 
quoted for illustrative purposes only and not 

*to interpret its intended meaning.) 

“There are, as indicated, apparently two 
schools of thought among opponents, first, 
those who agree with Mr. Butler and the dic- 
tum of Justice Sutherland, and second, 
those who regard the treaty power as a dele- 
gated power exclusively. 
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™ See, for example, Report of Committee 
on Federal Legislation and Committee on In- 
ternational Law of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, dated April 28, 1952 
(hereafter referred to as city bar) at pp. 12 
and 16. 

“Constitution of the United States of 
America, Revised and Annotated 1953, ed- 
ited by Prof. Edwin 8, Corwin, at p. 429. 

3 See June 1952 Report of the Committee 
on Amendments to the Federal Constitution 
of the New York State Bar Association, p. 17. 

” Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall. 199, 237 (U. S. 
1796); Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (246 
U. 8. 297, 302 1918)); see also U. S. v. Reid 
(73 F. 2d 155, 155 (9th Cir. 1934)). 

* VU. S. v. Domestic Fuel Corporation (71 
F. 2d 424, 430 (1939)); Z. & F. et. v. Hull 
(114 F. 2d 464, 468 (D. of C., 1940)), particu- 
larly footnote 13. 

Attorney General Brownell assumes that 
the courts could declare a treaty unconsti- 
tutional, 1953 hearings, pp. 946, 913, 935. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, apparently so 
assumes (id., p. 878), although how this can 
be true in view of his quoted statement that 
treaties “can override the Constitution” is 
not clear. The Supreme Court said, in U. S. v. 
Pink (315 U. S. 203, 222 (1942) ): “This Court, 

through Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
held that the conduct of foreign relations is 
committed by the Constitution to the po- 
litical departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that the propriety of the exercise of 
that power is not open to judicial inquiry.” 

* No doubt, the question whether the 
treaty power is subject to constitutional lim- 
itations has never been squarely decided by 
the Supreme Court, because fortunately no 
American treaty has come near enough to 
violating the Constitution to make the issue 
worth litigating.” Harvard Law School Rec- 
ord, February 21, 1952, col. 4. 

=“Restricting the Treaty Power,” 65 
Harvard Law Review, 1305, 1319 (1952). 

= Cunard S. S. Co. v. Mellon (262 U. S. 100 
(1923)). It has been suggested that since 
Congress exempted traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal and over the Panama Railroad a 
treaty could properly make this exemption, 
but the time sequence refutes the argument: 
The 18th amendment was ratified effective 
January 29, 1919; the National Prohibition 
Act was passed October 28, 1919; the Cunard 
case was decided in 1923 and the treaty made 
thereafter in 1924, The decision probably 
called for revision of the enforcement stat- 
ute rather than Yor an exception in the face 
of the prohibition. 

™ Milliken v. Stone (16 F. 2d 981, 984 (1927), 
cert. den., 274 U. S. 748 (1927) ). 

* See footnotes 16 and 17, supra. 

Constitution of the United States, Re- 
vised and Annotated, 1938 ed., p. 548. 

* Constitutional concepts should not be 
expressed in ambiguous terms. Our Consti- 
tution “recognizes” and “protects” certain of 
our “unalienable rights," with which we are 
endowed by our Creator. The word “guar- 
anteed“ was, perhaps for that very reason, 
abandoned in the Draft Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights in favor of “recognized 
or existing.” Art. 18, Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, Report of the Seventh Session 
(April 16 to May 19, 1951), p. 22, as quoted in 
footnote 1 p. 8 of 1 City Bar; art. 4, sec. 
2 of Draft Covenant on Human Rights— 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, United 
Nations Bulletin, September 1, 1952, p. 254. 
2 Corwin, cited supra, note 17, at pp. 428, 

= July 1953 issue of Think, where Professor 
Corwin stated; “In short, section 1 of the 
Bricker proposal, which specifies no new lim- 
itatlons to the treaty power, would leave 


things just as they stand today—it would be 


surplusage,” He did not there comment on 
the right to pass on treaties which section 1 
would unquestionably confer on the courts. 

* McDougal and Lans, cited supra, note 4. 
of p. 294. 
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n Quincy Wright, 26 Southern California 
Law Review 392. 

* Appendix C, Report of American Bar 
Association Committee on Peace and Law, 
February 1, 1952, p. 81; 88 American Bar 
Association Journal 641, 644; August 1952. 

=U. N. Bulletin, September 1, 1953, pp. 
196-198, arts. 33, 35, 87. 38. 

*1953 hearings, p. 862. Secretary Dul- 
les believed that concern over the use of the 
treaty power to effectuate reforms “particu- 
larly in relfftion to social matters, and to 
impose upon our Republic conceptions re- 
garding human rights which many felt were 
allen to our traditional concepts“ was legi- 
timate; but that arousing concern corrected 
“the evil” (p. 824). He had even tried 
drafting an amendment himself (p. 866). 
He stated: “We do not consider that you 
properly can or constitutionally can use 
the treaty device in order to effectuate inter- 
nal reforms” (p. 878). See also footnote 
5. 

æ= 4 Elllot’s Debates, 543. 

U. S. v. Pink (314 U. S. 203 (1942) ); 36 
Am. Jour, of Intl. Law 282 (1942), 

* 1953 hearings, p. 824. 

n See footnote 2 supra, 

“The Chinese Exclusion Case, 609 (1889) 
(130 U. S. 581). . 

See Fujii v. California (217 P. 2d 481, 218 
P. 2d 595, 242 P. 2d 617). Writers on the 
subject also disagree. Hudson, Charter Pro- 
visons on Human Rights in American Law, 
44 American Journal of International Law 
543 (1950); Wright, 45 American Journal of 
International Law 62 (1951). 

In Oyama v. California (332 U. S. 633 
(1948) ), the Supreme Court found that the 
Alien Land Law of California denied equal 
protection of the laws to the infant citizen, 
Oyama, The decision was by a divided 
Court—6 to 3. In the concurring opinion of 
Mr, Justice Black (joined in by Mr. Justice 
Douglas) it is stated (p. 649): “There are 
additional reasons now why that law stands 
as an obstacle to the free accomplishment 
of our policy in the international field.. One 
of these reasons is that we have recently 
pledged ourselves to cooperate with the 
United Nations to ‘promote * * universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.' How can this Nation be faithful to 
this international pledge if State laws which 
bar land ownership and occupancy by aliens 
on account of race are permitted to be en- 
forced?” 

The concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Murphy (joined in by Mr. Justice Rutledge) 
stated (p. 673): 

“Moreover, this Nation has recently pledged 
itself, through the United Nations Charter, 
to promote respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, and religion. The alien land law 
stands as a barrier to the fulfillment of that 
national pledge. Its inconsistency with the 
Charter, which has been duly ratified and 
adopted by the United States, is but one 
more reason why the statute must be con- 
demned.“ 

Report, September 1, 1950, American Bar 
Association Committee on Peace and Law 
Through United Nations, pp. 11, 55. 

“McNair, The Law of Treaties, pp. 7-8. 
Case and Comment, September-October 1953, 
page 17, quoting the Law Times (England) 
April 24, 1953: “As previously stated, where 
a treaty imposes financial burdens of [sic?] 
the community—as, for example, treaties of 
commerce, which may affect scales of im- 
port duties—parliamentary sanction is es- 
sential. The curious result may follow that, 
while a treaty is perfectly valid ‘interna- 
tionally,’ it may be completely without effect 
so far as British subjects are concerned. 
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# Canada v. Ontario ( (1937) A. C. 326, 347); 
1953 hearings 920, 835; Canadian Bar Re- 
view, November, 1951, page 969, 

“2 Farrand 392-394. 

a McDougal and Lans, op. cit., pp. 545, 187, 
535, and see p. 211. 

“2 Farrand 538: “* * decision, secrecy, 
and dispatch, are incompatible with the 
genius of a body so variable and so numer- 
ous.” 75th Federalist Paper (Hamiliton); 
see also 5 Eliot 523. 

“5 Hackworth, Digest of International 
Law, 154. 

“See Hughes Recent Questions and Nego- 
tlations, 18 American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, 229, at p. 230 (1924), 

See 1953 hearings, p. 728. 

“Lauterpacht, An International Bill of 
Rights of Man, p. 179. 

= New Orleans v. United States (10 Pet. 
662, 736 (U. S. 1836) ). 

Ware v. Hylton ((3 Dall. 199), 1 City Bar, 
p. 12; 39 A. B. A. J. 805); it must be remem- 
bered that Ware v. Hylton dealt with the 
treaty of peace of 1783 and in that connec- 
tion Justice Chase said: 

“The authority to make war, of necessity 
implies the power to make peace; or the war 
must be perpetual” (p. 232). 

And: 

“A right to make peace, necessarily in- 
cludes the power of determining on what 
terms peace shall be made” (p. 236). And 
since under article IX of the Articles of Con- 


federation the Uflited States in Congress 


assembled“ had the exclusive right “of de- 
termining on peace and war“ there was no 
question of interference with reserved rights 
of the States (or corresponding rights) in 
Ware v. Hylton. 

1953 hearings, p. 49. That committee 
included in its membership William D. 


Mitchell and John W. Davis, Lewis R. Gullick, | 


John J. Mackrell, and also Harrison Tweed, 
who was separately recorded. 

“This domestic division exists under the 
Constitution at least in that field whether or 
not opponents believe the treaty power to be 
exclusively one of the delegated powers or an 
inherent power not derived solely from the 
Constitution and perhaps therefore not sub- 
ject to its limitations. If the latter is their 
position, where do they find the consent of 
the States to have their part of the domestic 
field invaded by a power not granted by 
them? 

“3 Elliot’s Debates, 514. 

™ 75th Federalist Paper. 

"Bist Cong., 2d sess, H. Doc. 739, p. 283 
(1950). 

™ Articles 55 and 56 of the United Nations 
Charter, read: 

“ARTICLE 55 

“With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

“(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development; 

“(b) Solutions of international economic, 
socinl, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational coop- 
eration; and 

"(¢) Universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex. 
language, or religion, 

“ARTICLE 56 

“All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achlevement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55.“ 

See footnote 40 supra. 

"United Nations Bulletin, September 1, 
1952, p. 253. 

“Ibid. pp. 254 and 255. Tt is said that 
scores of multilateral treaties are being 
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Grafted under the aegis of the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies. In addition to 
those mentioned, the Genocide Convention, 
the draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation, the Convention on the Gathering 
4nd International Transmission of News and 
Right of Correction, and not less than 93 
Conventions prepared by the ILO dealing 
With all sorts of domestic internal problems 
(1953 hearings, p. 537) should be noted. 

Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, January 1948. 

“ 1953 hearings, p. 878. 

bid. 825; but as a loyal member of the 
United Nations we are continuing to partici- 
Pate in technical drafting. State Depart- 
Ment Bulletin, August 17, 1953, p. 216; and 
See id. April 20, 1953, p. 579; id. June 15, 
1963. p. 842. 

^“ Moskowitz, 35 American Bar Association 
Journal 359; April 1949. See also ibid. at 
Pp. 285 and 286. 

“Executive I, F. J, and R. Senate, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., art. IX; Executive O, Senate 
834 Cong., Ist sess., art. IX. 

“1953 hearings, 829; 8 record Association 
Of the Bar. New York City, No. 9, p. 13. This 
Teport states: “In our dealings with other 
Countries we must speak with one voice.” 

e amendment would not affect this al- 
though it might well affect what that voice 
said as related to our domestic law. 

“ Taylor v. Morton (2 Curtis 454, and. 2 
Black 481 (U. S. 1862)). 

“ 1953 hearings, p. 1123. 

“Proceedings of American Society of In- 
ternational Law, 1929, p. 196. Secretary 
Dulles, 1953 hearings, p. 825: “I do not be- 
lieve that treaties should, or lawfully can, 

used as a device to circumvent the con- 
Stitutional procedures established in relation 

what are essentially matters of domestic 
Concern.” 

Borchard, Shall the Executive Agree- 
Ments Replace the Treaty? (53 Yale Law 
Journal 664 (1944)). McDougal and Lans, 
cited supra note 4. Borchard, Treaties and 
Executive Agreements—a Reply (54 Yale Law 
Journal 616 (1945)). Report of Committee 
In peace and Law, September 1, 1952, pp. 
10-18, and additional authorities there cited. 

"McDougal and Lans, op. cit. note 4 at 
Pp. 244 et seq. 

™ 1953 hearings, pp. 873, 885. 

™ 1953 hearings, p. 885. 

™ See report of American Bar Association 
dommittee on peace and law, September 1, 
1952, p. 12; Ex parte Quirin (317 U. S. 1. 
25-27 (1942)); Youngstown Steel 4 Tube 

0. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 (1952)); 1953 

gs, pp. 711, 932, and 1244. The Su- 
Preme Court, through Mr. Justice Black, said 
n the Sawyer case (June 2, 1952): “It is 
Said that other Presidents without congres- 
Slonal authority have taken possession of pri- 
vate business enterprises in order to settle 
bor disputes. But even if this be true, Con- 
8ress has not thereby lost its exclusive con- 
Stitutional authority to make laws necessary 
and proper to carry out the powers vested 
the Constitution ‘in the Government of 
© United States, or any department or offi- 
der thereof“ (343 U. S. 579, 588). 
the e same argument was used against 
© power of the courts to declare a law of 
Congress unconstitutional. 
5 Wulle there seems to be some dispute as 

Whether this is a delegation of power by 

Gress, at very least it must be a delega- 

tion of so much power as Congress has in 

© premises. Sce 54 Yale Law Journal, pp. 
et seq.; 274, 645, 648, 653. 

™Padover, The Complete Madison, p. 257, 
n tag a letter to Thomas Jefferson of May 


“10 Writings, lib. ed. 419. 
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Rehabilitation and Employment of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1954 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement on 
the subject of the rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of physically handicapped 
citizens, delivered by Paul A. Strachan, 
president of the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare on Wednesday, April 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PAUL A. STRACHAN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, the most important prob- 
lem before the Nation today is safeguarding 
and Improving the health and economic con- 
ditions of our own citizenry, 

Rehabilitation and employment of our 38 
million handicapped citizens, including the 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of hearing, 
amputees, arthritics, cardiacs, cerebral pal- 
sied, diabetics, epileptics, victims of muscular 
dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism, tuberculosis, and other crip- 
plers, as well as those having congenital de- 
fects and deformities, is, of necessity, of 
prime concern to you, and to all Members of 
Congress, generally. 

After more than 40 years of study and prac- 
tice in this field, and in the light of the mul- 
titude of needs of our handicapped people, 
we have developed and there is now pending 
before you, the bill, S. 2570, to establish a 
Federal agency for handicapped. 

This bill does what no other bill now pend- 
ing proposals: It provides a practical blue- 
print of a program—not just an excuse for a 
program—to show you, and all others, a 
clearly defined plan. It is not vague, nor 
does it evade meeting issues that have been 
ignored, largely, by existing Federal agencies. 
In short, it shows exactly what is proposed 
to be done for the handicapped; what agency 
would be best qualified to do it; how the 
job would be done; to whom it would be 
done; the cost, and the results. Today, there 
is no coordination of 35 agencies now existing, 
each having a piece of the program. 

We respectfully point out the necessity of 
establishing this agency, not only for the 
advancement of welfare of handicapped, 
themselves, but for the benefit of the whole 
Nation, and, briefly, the bill would— 

1. Establish an independent agency, based 
for housekeeping purposes in the Department 
of Labor. 

2. Establish in sald agency, an advisory 
council on affairs of the handicapped, con- 
sisting of three representing employers; 
three representing labor; three representing 
physically handicapped, themselves (who, 
after all, are the chief persons concerned, 
and who, therefore, should and must be so 
represented); three to represent farmers 
and stockraisers, and three experienced in 
public affairs, 
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3. Establishes an office of services for blind 
in the agency and brings into it all farfiung 
agencies for blind now in Federal service, 
thus consolidating and making more efficient 
such services. 

4. Establishes cooperative enterprises for 
handicapped revolving fund, with $10 million 
as initial appropriation, to take the first step 
toward providing handicapped a practical 
means to be trained in business and job con- 
ditions, so they may stand on their own 
feet, and gradually get away from the piti- 
Tully inadequate and uneconomic so-called 
public-assistance programs, which, at best, 
are only stopgaps, and in addition to being 
a continual drain upon the finances of the 
people, solve nothing and provide no perma- 
nent remedies. 

5. Establishes a Federal interagency com- 
mittee on rehabilitation and employment of 
handicapped to coordinate activities of the 
present 35 Federal agencies ecah of which, 
now. has a piece of the program. We respect - 
fully point out the necessity for establishing 
such committee. Previous testimony before 
this committee has concentrated upon the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation with one 
or two corollary agencies in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and have 
completely ignored the fact that a multitude 
of activities, costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, which are within the orbit 
of an overall handicapped program, are 
very much in the picture. Such agencies, 
surely, as good business policy, should have 
one focal point, the proposed interagency 
committee, through which the results of their 
efforts could and would be evaluated. This 
would not only prevent useless duplication 
of effort and expense, but would facilitate 
continual improvement in the overall pro- 
gram. : 

6. Provides a $60 monthly Federal grant to 
totally disabled persons, who are unfeasible 
for rehabilitation, It is pointed out that 
this grant provides a Federal base, to which 
States may add additional sums, as it is clear 
that no person, totally disabled and unable 
to support himself or herself, could be medi- 
cally treated, fed, clothed, and housed, to 
say nothing of necessary incidental living 
expenses, on $60 per month. 

Further, the 860 would not be given, unless 
competent medical examinations, once yearly, 
prove such person to be totally disabled and 
unfeasible for rehabilitation. In short, the 
initial placement of a person on such grant 
does not mean such person is so supported 
eternally, as ls often now the case, but, they 
would have to prove, by annual examina- 
tions, that they are still unfeasible in every 
way for rehabilitation. 

7. Provides $5 million initial, and $2 mil- 
lion annual continuing appropriation, for 
grants for training of homebound persons. 

This is very important, since, particularly 
in rural areas, today, there is little or no 
means for providing this essential service at 
all, and, given such training, many such 
homebound, could support themselves 
wholly or in part. 

8. Provides $10 million revolving loan 
fund, from which States which have ex- 
hausted their appropriations for rehabilita- 
tion may borrow, between sessions of their 
own legislatures. 

It may surprise the committee to know 
that, despite under present laws, wherein 
the Federal contribution takes care of ad- 
ministrative expenses of the State setups, on 
an annual basis, yet, because of exhaustion 
of appropriations, prevent States from ren- 
dering any actual services to handicapped 
for more than half the time. 

9. Establishes a division for handicapped 
in the United States Civil Service Commis- 
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sion. As we are dealing with millions of 
handicapped, including disabled veterans, 
facilitating their examinations, tests for 
physical capacities, and ultimate appoint- 
ment, make such division imperative. 

10. Provides for promotion of public- 
safety programs designed to safeguard life 
and limb on Federal property. This, no 
doubt, would save the Government millions 
of dollars in present cost of accidents and 
disease. 

11, Provides for reports from Federal agen- 
cies having parts of the handicapped pro- 
gram, so that there would be a continual and 
continuing check on overall activities, and 
improvements designed and applied, in the 
light of experience. 

12. Provides special programs for the se- 
verely handicapped (those from 60 to 100 per- 
cent disabled), of whom it is estimated, on 
basis of composite reports from all reliable 
public and private agencies, that there are 
now from 7 million to 9 million in such 
categories. 

13, Provides for rehabilitation centers 
throughout the Nation. This is a vital 
necessity to development of the program. 

14. Establishes a Federal second injury tax 
and fund, something which has been vitally 
needed for the past 50 years, and which, 
when functioning, will enable hundreds of 
thousands of severely handicapped, with 
multiple disabilities, to secure and hold re- 
munerative employment, and thus be en- 
abled to support themselves, their families, 
and make their contribution to the Nation, 
as a whole, by paying Federal, Stute, county, 
and municipal taxes. 

15. Provides legal definitions of a physi- 
cally handicapped person, and, persons who 
are totally disabled and unfeasible for re- 
Habilitation. Lack of clear definitions, today, 
is not only confusing, but often seriously 
obstructs the application of benefita needed 
by the individual. 

The foregoing, Mr. Chairman, is more de- 
finitively outlined in the statement which I 
made, in July 1953, to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, and I am attach- 
ing and sending a copy of this statement to 
each member of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with respectful 
request that members give it careful study, 
as it outlines each section of S. 2570, so that 
you will know exactly what is intended, and 
what, when established, the Federal agency 
for handicapped will be prepared to do. 

Such a program, Mr, Chairman—and I em- 
phasize program“ —rather than “bill,” is 
essential today, both as a means of providing 
vitally important manpower for our national 
defense, and to develop continuing means of 
medical, educational, guidance, and place- 
ment services for all handicapped who re- 
quire such services, 

We are today at that point where, as a 
matter of national policy, we must determine 
whether or not we shall continue the expen- 
sive fallacy of so-called public assistance, 
which produces nothing, and provides no 
remedies other than meager, temporary aid, 
or, that we shall make a capital investment 
in the individual handicapped citizens and 
get them onto their feet so they may make 
their own contribution to our economic and 
social life, and be taxpayers, instead of tax- 
eaters. 

Our federation, with associated organiza- 
tions supporting this necessary program, 
brings to you the pleas of more than 15 mil- 
lion American citizens to support this bill 
100 percent. Enactment of this bill would 
not disturb the basic principles of the.present 
Fedcral-State setup. 

For the betterment of our people, Mr, 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
and for the preservation of our Nation, itself, 
we respectfully urge that you substitute 8. 
2570 for all other pending measures, which 
are totally inadequate, unrealistic, and will 
do nothing more than continue the miserably 
ineffective, inefficient, and unbusinesslike 
present programs, 
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Public Laws 307 to 311 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my 15th and 16th reports on legislation 
of the 83d Congress mailed to my con- 
stituents in the Second District of IIli- 
nois: 

FIFTEENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 

Dear FriæenD: Public Law 325 will be coy- 
ered later in these reports. I am calling 
your attention to it now because I very much 
need your help, 

Public Law 325 provides for an Air Acad- 
emy similar to the Army Academy at West 
Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis. I 
cast your yote for the bill. I think we will 
have to be airminded. 

The new Air Academy (site at this date 
undecided) will open in July of 1955 with 
a class of 300 cadets. Later the number of 
cadets will be increased. However, only 300 
can have the honor of belonging to the first 
class. I wish the Second District to have 
the distinction of representation in that 
class, That is why I am asking for your 
help. 

It is possible for our district to have 13 
cadets in that historic first class. It is pos- 
sible in equal measure to have no repre- 
sentation. 

Illinois has 13 of the 300 cadetships to be 
filled by the State's delegation in the Con- 

. Each Senator and each Representa- 
tive is entitled to submit 10 names. That 
makes a total of 270 prospective candidates 
eligible to compete for the 13 cadetships. 
The test will be statewide. The 13 (of the 
270) who come through with the highest 
marks will go to the new Air Academy. 

Where you can help is by furnishing me 
names of young men interested and quali- 
fied, First, be certain they can qualify phys- 
ically. The Air is especially exacting as re- 
gards ears and eyes. Second, be reasonably 
satisfied that they are prepared, or can pre- 
pare, for a stiff mental examination. 

In apt time I will arrange for all candi- 
dates recommended to me to take an exam- 
ination under the auspices of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The names 
of the 10 finishing highest in this exam- 
ination I will submit as the nominces of 
the Second District for the final statewide 
runoff. 

I will appreciate your help and your com- 
ments, 

AN EXPLANATION 

At the time of the present writing the 
number of public laws has reached a total 
of 331. My last report to you covered up 
to and including Public Law 306, Now that 
the House is taking time out for an Easter 
recess I will catch my breath and get caught 
up. I do appreciate your patience. 

It has been a matter of putting first things 
first. 

My committee, Banking and Currency, gave 
the greater part of a month to the housing 
bill of 1954, the final executive session break- 
ing up near midnight. I attended all the 
sessions. I think you wish your Represen- 
tative to maintain a perfect attendance rec- 
ord with his committee as well as on the 
floor of the House. 

Since my last report to you the House also 
has been unusually active. Leadership ts 
driving hard for an early adjournment, pos- 
sibly by July 15. Thus every legislative day 
is action filled. I have felt that my presence 


April 21 
as representing you was required on the floor 
to the fullest extent possible. 

My work in committee and on the floor of 
the House necessarily comes first. Next 18 
my office work, including study of pending 
legislation and my correspondence. I am 
proud and happy that our district is among 
the top-ranking districts of the Nation in 
congressional letterwriting. I open and read 
every letter that comes to me from the 
district. I feel that this keeps me in an 
intimate personal relationship with the men 
and women whose vote I, as an agent for 
them, cast in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the scheduling of my time I have to 
work in the preparation and writing of thes¢ 
reports. Iam thankful that the approaching 
week of recess will permit me te get you uP 
to date on the laws we have passed. 


YOUR OFFICE 


Here in 1420 in the New House Office. 


Building is your office in Washington. MY 
staff and I are sincere in saying that we do 
regard it just that—your office. Please make 
the most of it when you visit the Nations 
Capital. Since the unfortunate incident of 
March 1 the rules governing admission to the 
House gallery have been tightened. Please 
drop in at 1420 and we will be happy to 
supply you with identifying cards of ad- 
mission. 


Beginning where I left off in the last 


report: 
PUBLIC LAW 307 


H. R. 2326, extends for 3 years the 5-millioD 
ceiling on Armed Forces personnel: 

Today our total armed strength is between 
3,250,000 and 3,300,000 persons, After World 
War II the ceiling was put at 2,005,882. Then 
came Korea and the ceiling was lifted to 5 
million, effective until July 31, 1954. With- 
out Public Law 307 (which continues the 5- 
million ceiling another 3 years) the 
Forces would have faced the necessity on 
July 31 pf this year of reducing personnel to 
the 2,005,882 figure. Chairman Sort, of the 
Armed Services Committee, told the House 
that in view of the international situation 
an armed force in excess of 2 million persons 
will be necessary for at least 4 years more. 

Since the Secretary of Defense, and the 
committee, regarded this legislation as essen- 
tial to the national security the House acted 
by unanimous consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 308 


H. R. 5773, refund of premiums on insur“ 
ance canceled for fraud: 

This is some break for veterans holding 
Government insurance policies. 

Under the practice of commercial insurers 
and the decisions of the courts (29 American 
Jurisprudence 456; 129 A. L. R. 66; Cyclopedi@ 
of Insurance Law, Couch, vol. 3, par. 720). 
after the voiding of a policy for fraud, the 
insured is not entitled to refund of premium 
payments. 

Public Law 308, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, provides that 
where after a lapse of time fraud is found 
to exist in a Government life insurance policy 
or national service life insurance policy al 
premiums shall be refunded except for the 
first 2 years. The premiums paid during the 
first 2 years are to be kept as an offset agains? 
the cost of administration In connection with 
a policy later found to be invalid because 
of fraud. 

The law as enacted is a compromise. The 
original proposal was to make all Govern- 
ment life insurance policies and national 
service life insurance policies incontestable 
for fraud after they had been in existence 
for 2 years. There was much merit in this 
proposal. As every ex-service person know 
what later may develop as technically inval- 
idating misrepresentation may have been oc~ 
casioned entirely without understanding 
complicity on the part of the insured. It 
may have stemmed from someone else's haste 
or carelessness In paperwork, 
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Public Law 308 at least returns to the 
insured (or his beneficiary) all that has been 
Paid in, less sufficient to protect the Govern- 
ment against financial loss. As far as it 

it is consistent with the wise and 
equitable policy of the Government in not 

g advantage of its veterans and the 
Conditions existing when the insurance was 
Written. D 

You will be interested, I think, in Public 

Ww 309, which will be covered in my 16th 
report, shortly to reach you. This is the 
Mexican farm labor measure (sometimes 
baled the wetback bill). It was under de- 

ate in the House when the shooting from 
the Gallery ended the legislative day. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


—ͤ— 


Ser ENT REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 83D 
CONGRESS 


moze Frrenp: Beginning where I left off 
my last report here are the new laws of 
the land enacted at the present session 
Of the gad Congress and the manner in which 
Your vote was cast: 
PUBLIC LAW 309 


House Joint Resolution 355, Mexican ag- 
Teultural workers: 
bans was the measure that was under de- 
ae on March 1. 1954, when five Members of 
1 © Congress were struck down my bullets 
dom the gallery. After the shooting the 
n adjourned, and it was not until the 
a. day, March 2, that the House passed 
t © bill after a motion to recommmit had 
alled on rolicall, 156 to 250, I voted to 

it. I think you will approve. 

tt Public Law 309 consists of exactly 86 words. 
8 Substitutes (in existing law governing so- 
alled wet back labor) for the words pur- 
Stans to arrangements between the United 
woe and the Republic of Mexico” the 
the “pursuant to arrangements between 
1 United States and the Republic of Mex- 
co or after every practical effort has been 


Made by the United States to negotiate and 


h agreement on such arrangements.“ 
th of course, was by way of saying to 
tee Government of Mexico that if it failed 
K refused to come to agreement with us (on 
U Matter ‘which concerned equally the 
Rited States and the nationals of Mexico) 
2 would write the ticket. Previously a bi- 
19 agreement (expired December 31, 
53) governed. 
t was coincidental that the measure came 
in the House the very day our Secretary 
°f State was meeting with the American 
amily of nations at Caracas to strengthen 
hemispheric tles. 
a think the President was as fearful of 
T rpleasant repercussions on the phase of 
b ndly hemispheric relations as those of us 
O voted to recommit the bill. It is signif- 
Sant that although the resolution cleared 
sig and Senate on March 4 it was not 
2 by the President until March 16, or 4 
oe after an agreement had been reached 
th the Republic of Mexico. 
tt raising crops requiring hand labor 
Pa and vegetables principally) have been 
1 seasonal employment to Mexican 
“rmworkers. There have been abuses: (a) 
Exploitation of Mexican nationals: (b) in- 
ee protection of our own migratory 
kers; (2) exposure of the United States 
& flood of illegal entries impossible to con- 
a l. It was stated in debate (authority 
ted: New York Times) that many foreign 
peats, including Communists, were coming 
What through an open door, undetected, 
the t is needed is a new program eliminating 
abuses. 


post of the vegetables and fruits in the 
or ted States are raised within 200 miles 
nee Mexican border. In California great 
Ww. Cultural corporations are taking over. 

© are hearing more and more of this. See 
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my remarks as regards cotton and the ulti- 
mate threat to the small cotton farmers in 
Dixie Land in my report No. 12 on Public Law 
290. 
Some of the members from beet-growing 
sections of Michigan voted for Public Law 
309, doubtless on the line that local interest 
justified them in a bad vote. The real power 
pressure came from the agricultural corpo- 
rations of California. Fruit growing is big 
business. 

Fortunately the two Governments did get 
together prior to the Presidential approval 
of a measure which otherwise could have 
had most unhapply consequences in both 
countries. This is not a justification, how- 
ever, of a very bad legislative procedure. 

The new bilateral agreement of the United 
States and Mexico will govern until Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, the temporary emigration of 
Mexican farm workers into the United States 
under conditions expected to clear up some 
of the past abuses. 

A joint migratory labor commission was 
created to study the problem in both its legal 
and illegal aspects and to make recommenda- 
tions not later than October 31, 1954. Wal- 
ter Thurston, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, heads our representation 
on the commission. Other members are Ray- 
mond A. McConnell, Jr., Nebraska editor; 
John E. Gross, for the Department of Labor; 
and L. B. Taylor, for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

PUBLIC LAW 310 


H. R. 2567, further relief for disbursing 
officers of Armed Forces: 

After every major war Congress has relleved 
disbursing officers in the Armed Forces of re- 
sponsibility for losses arising out of extra- 
ordinary cricumstances attendant upon war 
and its aftermath. Reasons: Volume of work, 
inexperienced personnel, necessity of speed in 
making prompt payments to greatly increased 
numbers of personnel and in negotiating 
contracts in furtherance of the war.effort. 

The act of July 26, 1947, granted this relief 
for the period between September 8, 1939, 
and July 1, 1946. Public Law 310 extends the 
period to July 1, 1948. Rapid demobilization 
proved as full of administrative headaches as 
the job of mobilization. In addition the tre- 
mendous task of closing out and consolidat- 
ing large volumes of records was made more 
difficult by a shortage of personnel, Natu- 
rally those in the disbursing offices were as 
eager as others to get back to their families 
with the termination of hostilities. 

The House passed the bill without debate. 
It was recommended by the Department of 
Defense, the Judiciary Committee, and the 
sense of fairness of all Members, including 
your Representative. 

PUBLIO LAW 311 


H. R. 2984, total disability compensation 
and insurance final after 20 years: 

This, I am sure you will agree with me, Is 
good legislation. It beneficially affects total- 
ly disabled war veterans by prohibiting the 
reduction of-any rating of total disability or 
permanent total disability for compensation, 
pension, or insurance purposes in effect for 
20 or more years. 

Total disability is one which continuously 
renders it impossible for the disabled person 
to follow a substantially gainful occupation, 
It is deemed permanent when conditions ap- 
pear to make it reasonably certain the total 
disability will continue through life. 

Nevertheless, there are cases of unexpected 
recovery, of improved condition as disclosed 
in the reports of hospitalization, and also 
where evidence is received showing the orig- 
inal ratings to have been erroneous. Under 
existing law the ratings could be changed to 
conform. 


the 
their advanced years they will lose the full 
benefits of their an 
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trary ruling, a doctor's mistake, or even a 
slight and temporary improvement. Public 
Law 311 removes this hazard by making the 
rating final and immune to change after 20 
years. Recommended by VA and the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, it was passed 
by the House by cheerful consent. 
Cordially and sincerely, 
BARRATT O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


Business Opportunities in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 21, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Road Back,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler of April 15, 
dealing with the desirability of return- 
ing to New England, and with what 
New England offers. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Road Back 

One of our readers called in recently to 

identify himself as à man who had left New 


England to seek good business opportuni- 
ties—and had found them by coming home 


It struck us that he is typical of thousands 
who are keeping this area’s economic wheels 
on the whirl today. In case after case that 
we know about, the individual has been lured 
out of New England by attractive promises 
and by the grass-is-greener-elsewhere bait. 
In case after case, the individual returns and 
finds in this region the very reward that he 
was chasing in other parts. 

This turnabout is profitable not only for 
the individual but for the whole New Eng- 
land economy as well. 

In other words, the worker’s road back to 
New England is New England's road back to 
prosperity. At the moment, the traffic is 
increasing. 

We have argued long and earnestly against 
letting New England talent and energy drift 
abroad when brilliant op; ties exist 
here at home. It is unfair to the individual 
to let him go without an argument. It is 
unfair to this region, to waste the benefits 
of New England training, education, and 
ability. 

Today, New England is on the rise. The 
trend is shown in every table of statistics 
and every point of the economic cycle. For 
a man to leave now and seek new opportunt- 
ties elsewhere is like a fisherman leaving the 
Atlantic shore to drop his line in a creek, 

This year will be one of the biggest years 
in New England's history for construction 
and expansion. Our six-State program for 
the development of atomic power is off to a 

start. Our educational facilities are in 
bigger demand than ever before. Our high 
standing in professional flelds is unchal- 
lenged. Transportation, communications, 
research, small business, recreation indus- 
try—all are making fast strides of progress. 

It is time for the absent New Englander 
to take the road back home. It is tims for 
the young New Englander to realize there 
is more opportunity at his own front dour 
than in some corner a thousand miles away. 

The line is getting longer on the road 
leading back to New England prosperity. 
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House Resolution 438, To Expand In- 
vestigation of Communist Domination, 
Should Be Unanimously Approved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 

like at this time to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN] 
for introducing House Resolution 438, 
which, I understand, is scheduled for 
action in the near future. 
This resolution, to expand the scope 
of the present committee, would au- 
thorize, first, a full and complete inves- 
tigation of the seizure and forced incor- 
poration of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the treatment of these 
Baltic peoples during and following that 
seizure and incorporation; and, second, 
to investigate and report the subversion 
and destruction of free institutions and 
human liberties in all other areas under 
Communist control and domination, in- 
cluding the treatment of the people in 
such areas, 

Unfortunately, there appear to be a 
great many people, including responsible 
heads of States, who seem not to under- 
stand the terrible implications of the 
Communist threat to freedom and to lib- 
erty. Unfortunately, there appear to be 
a great many who do not really be- 
lieve that the Communist methods em- 
brace persecution, terrorization, and 
cruel tyranny to attain their objectives, 

It is indeed axiomatic that the truth 
encourages and preserves freedom and 
liberty. For those who are still in ignor- 
ance and in darkness in our time, and for 
those who will come after us and face 
new problems concerning freedom and 
further threats to liberty, the true his- 
torical record of what actually hap- 
pened in these suffering nations must be 
written, The facts must be completely 
set down. They must be verified, so that 
the case against communism will be over- 
whelmingly convincing. 

On various ceremonial days of the year, 
meaning so much to the peoples of Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and all 
the others that are suffering the sharp 
heel of Communist barbarism, we make 
dutiful pledges to help. Up to this time, 
I am sorry to say, there has been little 
sign of any concrete supporting action. 

I believe firmly that this resolution 
is the first realistic step in carrying out 
our promises. Communist propaganda 
has enslaved people with lies and deceit. 
We must help to liberate them with 
truth, but first we must have the deter- 
mination and the facilities to get the 
facts from those who have suffered from 
the cruelties of communism so that the 
power of world opinion and cooperative 
action will guarantee its defeat. 

The searchlight of careful and prob- 
ing investigation, under the wide scope 
of this resolution, will reveal the truth 
of Communist crimes to the Christian 
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world and, God willing, advance the day 
of liberation for millions of persecuted, 
suffering people. I earnestly hope this 
resolution will be unanimously approved 
at the appropriate time. 


Businessmen for Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, I presented a resolution signed 
by 84 businessmen of Cut Bank, Mont., 
as an example of the community of in- 
terest in farm prosperity among the 
farmers and the businessmen in the com- 
munities which serve them. 

Today I received an identical resolu- 
tion signed by 158 businessmen in Con- 
rad, Valier, Brady, and Ledger, Mont. 

The signers, a cross section of the busi- 
nessmen in these towns, favor mainte- 
nance of farm price supports at at least 
90 percent of parity and ask Congress to 
try to establish 100 percent of parity for 
all farm commodities. 

The resolution follows: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen feel that it is most imperative 
that we work side by side with those who 
are attempting to maintain a farm program 
which will enrich and develop the agricul- 
tural activities wherever they are a major 
industry or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion, we, the 
following businessmen resolve: 

That we go on record opposing any effort 
on the part of any Congressman, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or any agency for 
attempting to disrupt the stabilization pro- 
gram, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only 
maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall try 
to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities, We do not favor any 
tendency toward flexibility of price supports, 
but urge Congress to maintain a production 
contro! program, which is necessary in order 
to have stablized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which sball be based on industry, 
security, and individual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as of other 
agricultural States to go on record favoring 
similar resolutions. 

Conrad businessmen: R. G. Arnot, Arnots 
Furniture; H. H. Burger, auto business; 
A. K. Conrad, Conrads! Real Estate and In- 
surance; H. W. Conrad, Conrads’ Real Estate 
and Insurance; R. G. Barth, the Toggery: 
Avery L. Roser, Roser’s Department Store; 
Ferne M. Baker, Baker's Real Estate and In- 
surance; Ebert Malone, Pastime Billiard Par- 
lor; H. W. Armstrong, Sr., Armstrong’s Bar- 
ber Shop; Sidney M. Dodge, Oil City Cleaners; 
Dave Humble, Humble’s Cafe; Louis Salan- 
sky, Salansky's Fine Foods; William McKee, 
manager, Buttrey Foods, Inc.; Jack Bau- 
mann, service station; Chas. C. Whitney, 
Whitney’s Motor Service; Tom McCracken, 
Pondera Farm Equipment; Ralph E. Hales, 
Conrad Creamery; Shirley J. Rise, Montana 
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Cleaners; Kenneth E. Sheppard, Modern Shoe 
Shop; M. E. Carlton, Conrad Cafe; Fern D. 
Corcoran, Corcoran’s Floral Shop; Don R. 
Burgess, aerial crop sprayer; D. J. Felska, Ben 
Franklin Store; Earl F. McCracken, Earl's 
Cash Market; E. C. Robinson, secretary- 
treasurer, Conrad PCA; Joe Quenemoen, 
manager, Equity Cooperative Association; 
C. M. Borgen, manager, Occident Elevator; 
A. G. Dehler, president, Dehler Bernatz Co.; 
Cecil E. Mills, manager, Farmers Supply Co- 
op Store; Edward Holstein, manager, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; L. A. Larson and H. Wiese, 
managers, Cargill, Inc.; B. P. Hennessy, Hen- 
nessy Lumber Co.; Lynn E. Wallace, manager, 
Farmers Supply Co-op; Charles J. Berry: 
manager, Greely Elevator Co.: Elmer M. 
Munson, contractor; Herman Brakke, Pontiac 
agency; H. R. Schmidt, Herb’s Service Sta- 
tion; H. N. Stenseth, investments; M. Me- 
Intyre, McIntyre's Texaco; Vaughn Dutro, 
manager, Conrad Implement Co.; Dr. Thomas 
Towey, D. M. D.; Jack A. Smith, public ac- 
countant; George Bourquin, public account- 
ant; E. F. Erwin, Gene's Barber Shop; Mrs. 
D. J. McClue, Conrad Bakery; J. F. Fooshee, 
Pondera Drug Co.; Lloyd Erickson, Erick- 
son's Welding & Machine Shop; G. A. Holmes, 
Hannah & Holmes, auto dealer; Harold Pyle, 
Harold's Jewelry; Elvin Jensen, manager, 
People's Co-op Meat Co.; Ralph Sutherland, 
Marshall-Wells Store; Harry H. Drake, Drake's 
Store, Inc.; E. H. Powell, manager. 
Towey Hotel; Elmer Jensen, Coast-to-Coast 
Store; Jerome L. Scott, Gamble Store; Clyde 
E. Flynn, Flynn's Electric Shop: A. V. verzuh. 
Al's Plumbing and Heating; Robert S. Ham- 
ilton, M. D.; A. O. Freebury, Conrad Cleaners; 
R. Siler, Siler's Texaco; A. Len Miller, Miller 
Motors, Inc.; O. Wieringa, Conrad Body Shop; 
Otis T. Misfeldt, electrical worker; B. C. Bis- 
berry, Elsberry’s Hardware; Mrs. E. P. Patten, 
Pondera Abstract Co.; Lawrence D. Abel, JT 
City Hardware & Radio: J. W. Clark, man- 
ager, J. C. Penney Co.; Vernon Martin, Mar- 
tin’s Jewelry; Wesley A. Pearson, the Electric 
Center; William E. Hadcock, M. D.; J. P. 
Calvin, Hotel Conrad; Howard T. Francisco 
attorney-at-law; A. G. Petesch, Twin Service 
Co.; Jack Huntsinger, Huntsinger Buick; Aua 
Pickett, Silver Cafe; C. A. Mills, Reo Motors; 
C. B. Glaim, manager, Monarch Lumber Co. 
Ruben Bortvedt, manager, Northern Mon- 
tana Mustard Growers; L. F. Richardson. 
Luce Hotel; E. F. Wyse, E. F, Wyse Funeral 
Home; H. W. Conrad, Jr, attorney-at-law 
Pat McElliott, North Montana Machinery Co. 
Robert J. Ege, Conrad Sport Shop; P. J. 
Schultz, Schultz Lumber Co.; Ed Sincavage, 
manager, Safeway food store; John Preputin- 
barber; D. W. Doyle, attorney-at-law; P. 8. 
Cannon, M. D.; Guy Fogelsong, West Apart- 
ments; V, H. Anderson, mustard dealer; qohn 
R. Dahlin, Dahlin & Sons, agricultural sup” 
plies; William Grubb, gravel and excavating: 
J. F. Holstein, Pred & Pat's Furniture Re- 
pair; James R. Miller, manager Jacobson“ 
Drive-In; Marie Brakke, Northgate: Motel: 
Con Christenson, auctioneer; James Tennis. 
Cone Cafe; Richard E. Eckstein, Dick“ 
Conoco; Tom Egan, Egan Metal Products: 
Eugene v. Crawley, New York Life insurance 
agent; James B. Ball, Pondera Machine 
Works; Willard Robinson, agent, Consoll- 
dated Freightways; Hal Gollehon, Conrad 
‘Transfer; Melvin Fladstol, apartment house: 
Dr. Harry R. Yunck, D. M. D.; Harold Kire 
Dean Hotel; R. D. Mason, M. D.; H. H. Dol- 
liver, insurance agent; Ed. G. Valentine Val- 
entine’s Style Shop; Everett Auren, Jt 
N & A Auto Co; W. L. Rader, publisher, 
Independent-Observer. 

Valier businessmen: Jim Fitzpatrick, Fit? 
Repair Shop; K. P. Munyon, Valier Lumbe* 
Oo.; Jesse Kibbee, manager, Cargill, Ine. 
U. B. Urness, Gambles Store; Ernest SoreD? 
son, Manager, Farmers Union GTA; A. 
Geiger, Capitol Theater; William Bohn. 
Montana Cafe; R. W. Leet, Trail Cafe; Min, 
nie Ethel Leet, Lect’s Apparel Shoppe; Lend 
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M. Gigstad, Gig’s Cash Cleaners; N. S. Swan- 
son, president, Farmers & Stockmens Bank; 
Lioyd Bppe, Lloyd's Market; DeVoe Swank, 
DeVoe's Builders Service; Eugene Bonnet, 
Gene's Dairy; P. E. Ames, Pete's Cafe; Hal K. 
Ferris, utilities worker; W. J. Schneider, 
Wesley's Service; John T. Briden, manager, 
Briden Chevrolet; S. G. Snortland, Valier Im- 
Plement Co.; Gordon Shephard, Smep's Union 
Service; W. R. Kincaid, manager, Continental 
Oil Co.: James Curry, Curry's Market; Geo. 
E. Boyd, manager, Greely Elevator Co.; Sam 
Stokes, Clack Service Station; Lyle Marsh, 
Marsh's Confectionary; L. Wefsenmoe, man- 
ger, Montana Western Railway: J. N. Star- 
buck, Starbuck Drug Co.; Mervin Chausse, 
Valier Garage; Andy A. Hammer, Ham- 
mer Plumbing & Heating; Charles Donovan, 
Valier Hotel; Ralph Bowman, general con- 
tractor; Sam Stokes, manager, Gallatin Val- 
ley Milling co.: Carl Monroe, Carl's Barber 
Shon; Roy Hanna, manager, Farmers Union 
Ou Co. 

Brady businessmen: Gilbert Mundy, man- 
ager, Equity Cooperative Association: Charles 
L. Armstrong; Bruce Petersen, Pete's Repair 
Shop; Robert E. Laurence, manager, Mon- 
arch Lumber Co.: Richard J. Thompson, M. 
& T. Implement Co.: Mrs. Julia L. Rose, 
confectionery; J. A. Magdall, Brady Garage: 
Fred W. Froebel, Fred's Super Market; H. 
McComb, manager, Montana Elevator Co.; 
E. Reluer, agent, Gallatin Valley Milling Co.: 
Hazel A. Andersen, the Coffee Cup Cafe. 

Ledger businessmen: Richard Gemar, 
Manager. Farmers Union Elevator; Freda L. 
Hall, Ledger Store. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I can 
Make no pretense at qualifying as an ex- 
Pert on all the problems of our national 
Agriculture. However, I have always 
given deep study and taken great inter- 
est in our actions on the annual Agri- 
Culture Department appropriation meas- 
ures coming before this House. 

Iam particularly and vitally concerned 
With those items of the Agriculture ap- 
Propriations bill providing for research, 
Pest control, extension service, and the 
School-lunch program. 2 

I have consistently supported adequate 
appropriations for agriculture research 
and earnestly hope the current amount 
granted for that purpose will be retained 
and even increased. Such an expendi- 
ture and activity is obviously necessary 
Tor the healthy preservation and growth 
Of our agriculture economy. The results 
Of research in farming are not only val- 
Uable today, but will inevitably benefit 

e coming generations of American 
farmers. Continuing research is no less 
Vital to farm improvement than it is to 
industrial production, Agriculture re- 
Search may also, in my opinion, well con- 
tribute to finding the answer to reduce 
And solve our agriculture surplus prob- 
lem. Certainly when new uses are found 
for these products the surplus problem 
Will diminish in proportion. That alone 
is perhaps reason enough to expand re- 
scarch activity, 
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Hand in hand with the research divi- 
sion is the Federal Extension Service as 
the educational arm of the Department 
of Agriculture. It works with all De- 
partment agencies on the one side and 
with the State extension services on the 
other. It provides an essential connect- 
ing link for bringing to farmers research 
results from the Department and other 
States, information and interpretation 
of nationwide problems and policies for 
agriculture, and information on how the 
action programs of the Department can 
best serve them. Strong national lead- 
ership and effective counsel and assist- 
ance for the State extension services is 
a prerequisite for a really effective, effi- 
cient, coordinated educational program. 

Much research, both that done in the 
Department and in the States, has ap- 
plication regionwide or countrywice. 
Many marketing problems, so important 
today, are interstate problems. Educa- 
tion can do much to improve marketing 
efficiency and step-up consumption. 
But a State-by-State approach is not 
the complete answer. A strengthened 
Federal Extension Service staff working 
with the States is required, and I ear- 
nestly hope no unwise reduction to crip- 
ple the Federal Extension Service will 
be made. 

The gypsy moth control problem is a 
very serious matter in my State of Mas- 
sachusetts. It also is giving serious con- 
cern to other parts of New England and 
New York. I know that the committee 
has given full consideration to our dele- 
gation's presentation of this problem, 
and I understand they are in agreement 
in recommending the full amount of 
money appropriated for such pest con- 
trol in the last fiscal year. I want to 
express my own appreciation for the 
committee’s courtesy and understanding 
and urge my colleagues to approve this 
budget item without any reduction. 

Now I understand there are some here 
who feel that a real substantial reduc- 
tion in the money for the so-called 
school-lunch program is presently war- 
ranted. While I respect their opinions, 
of course, I must speak in strong dis- 
agreement. 

There is probably no subject upon 
which I have received personally more 
favorable and entreating correspondence 
from people in all walks of life. In my 
considered judgment, the school-lunch 
program is one of the best things ever 
undertaken by our Government. It is a 
real investment in the sound future of 
America because it is an investment to 
improve the health of our children. 
The number of young men rejected for 
military service for physical reasons is 
in itself sufficient proof of the essential 
need for this program’s continuation in 
full. In all too many cases these rejec- 
tions could be traced directly to inade- 
quate diets in childhood. Every statis- 
tical study on record clearly demon- 
strates that the overall national health 
of our children has considerably in- 
creased since the initiation of this 
school-lunch program. 

This is a matter beyond any partisan 
consideration because it fundamentally 
affects the health, progress and security 
of our Nation. I sincerely believe that 
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any curtailment and reduction in this 
appropriation would be a striking in- 
stance of false and unwise economy. I 
hope that a great majority of the Mem- 
bership here will join with me in voting 
for the full amount to insure the main- 
tenance of a high health standard for 
American youth. It seems to me that 
while we are apparently willing to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars to feed 
starving populations all over the world, 
we can, therefore, afford to appropriate 
this relatively small amount to guarantee 
the health and well-being of our own 
children. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretury and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
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Farm Conditions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment submitted yesterday by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BTATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
EzRA Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
APRIL 21, 1954 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, since my last appearance before this 

committee on January 18, you have heard the 
testimony of many witnesses on the various 
aspects of the current farm problem. Not 

Only here in Congress but throughout the 

Nation there has been a continuing discus- 

sion of this question. 

The determination of this committee to 
obtain all of the available facts on this whole 
broad matter is demonstrated by the ex- 
tended hearings at which you have given so 
many interested persons an opportunity to 
testify freely and fully. I firmly believe that 
all of this is to the good. An Informed pub- 
Ile Is one of the great bulwarks of our Gov- 
ernment. Only through free and open de- 
bate can the American people obtain the 
Tundamental facts which are essential to the 
intelligent formulation of major policies. 

In a larger sense, what confronts us today 
is more than just a farm problem. While 
this committee and the Department which I 
represent are principally concerned with ag- 
riculture, the decisions which we make af- 
fect all of our citizens, Programs designed 
to assure an adequate supply of food and 
fiber to meet the growing needs of our Na- 
tion are in the direct interests of everyone. 
As taxpayers, both farmers and urban resi- 
dents have a vital stake in whether the re- 
sults of these programs justify their cost. 
The interdependence of agriculture and 
Other segments of our economy highlight 
the genuine need for maintaining a fair bal- 
ance among all of them. 

During recent weeks, this committee and 
its counterpart in the House have heard the 
testimony of numerous witnesses represent- 
ing farm organizations, trade groups, and 
industries allied with agriculture. On some 
matters there has been a wide divergence of 
opinion—on others almost unanimous agree- 
ment. With your permission, I should like 
to deal with what seem to be the most im- 
Portant issues raised in this discussion. 

I should also like to discuss the outlook 
tor agriculture, as I see it, under each of 
the three possible situations which would 
Confront us: 

1. If supports for the basic commodities 
are continued at 90 percent of parity for 1 
or more years. 
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2. If the administration's recommenda- 
tions are adopted substantially as the Presi- 
dent has outlined them. 

3. If no new farm bill is enacted, either 
through the absence of legislative action or 
through a Presidential veto of legislation 
passed by Congress. 

There are four other matters which are 
of considerable current interest—diverted 
acres, drought, foreign trade, and the dairy 
situation. I shall report on some of the 
more important developments relating to 
each. 

Returning now to some questions which 
have arisen frequently during hearings be- 
fore this committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, let us 
consider for a moment this one: 

Doesn't history show that in periods of 
lower prices farmers seek to maintain their 
income through increased production?” 

Of course, it is quite possible to produce 
some isolated statistics which answer this 
affirmatively. Any careful evaluation of the 
evidence, however, indicates that farm pro- 
duction does respond to price. If this were 
not true, we would lack an explanation for 
the admirable manner in which, through the 
years, agricultural production has adjusted 
itself to consumer demands. 

We have only to look at the hog market 
to demonstrate that prices and production 
are closely related. Tou will recall that dur- 
ing 1952 hog prices dropped to 75 percent 
of parity. It became unprofitable to pro- 
duce pork. Farmers promptly reduced far- 
rowings and hog prices rebounded. For some 
time now hogs have been bringing about 120 
percent of parity. 

All of you know that the 1953 potato crop 
was marketed at disastrously low prices. The 
theory that low prices stimulate production 
should have brought an increased acreage 
into cultivation this year. Instead, what has 
happened? Potato growers have indicated 
that they are reducing 1954 plantings by ap- 
proximately 11 percent. 

When Congress sought to stimulate greater 
agricultural production during the Second 
World War and again during the Korean 
war, high price supports were provided. Cer- 
tainly no one ever seriously suggested dur- 
ing those periods that lower supports would 
step up farm output. 

Our long-term studies indicate that a 10- 
percent reduction in the price of wheat on 
the average will result in a 2-percent drop 
in acreage the following year. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this general rule. 
Such factors as soil conditions at planting 
time, subsequent drought and rust dam- 
age—all of which are beyond our control— 
may completely upset these calculations in a 
given year. 

The First World War brought us our first 
billton-bushel wheat crop. As prices rose 
from 80 cents per bushel to more than $2 
between 1913 and 1919, some 21 million ad- 
ditional acres of wheat came into produc- 
tion. The Second World War brought an 
even greater increase in wheat plantings— 
from 53 million seeded acres in 1942 to more 
than 78 million in 1947, as average prices 
jumped from $1.10 per bushel to $2.29. 

While it may be useful, in arguing for 
higher supports, to maintain that farmers 
do not react in a rational manner to the 
factor of price, nevertheless, the evidence 
is all to the contrary. Individual farmers 
are just as intelligent as businessmen in 
responding to economic influence. Farmers 


increase production of a commodity when 
the demand for it is strong and just as logi- 
cally they reduce the output when prices 
soften. 

Another question which has been raised 
throughout the hearings runs something like 
this: 


“In view of the drought situation and 
current world tension don't we need every 
bushel and pound of food and fiber now on 
hand to meet any possible contingency?” ‘ 

Today we have the anomalous situation 
of hunger in many parts of the world while 
this Nation has been blessed with an abun- 
dance of food. We should be thankful that 
our problem is one of learning to manage 
surpluses rather than one of underproduc- 
tion. 

Certainly we should maintain adequate 
stockpiles of farm commodities for our own 
security. This administration has recom- 
mended upward revisions in the law defin- 
ing normal supplies with respect to corn 
and wheat. Actually we do not have ex- 
cessive stocks of more than a few commodi- 
ties. We must, however, draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between adequate reserves and un- 
manageable surpluses. 

Today we have approximately $214 billion 
committed to price-support operations in 
wheat alone. This represents more than 
one-third of the $6% billion which com- 
modity Credit Corporation has obligated in 
loans and inventories. We own outright 427 
million bushels of wheat and we stand to 
acquire a large part of the more than 500 mil- 
lion bushels currently under loan or pur- 
chase agreement. 

Our wheat carryover on July 1 is esti- 
mated at 875 million bushels, The 1954 
crop may yield an additional 900 million 
bushels. Even though we should not har- 
vest a single bushel of wheat this year, we 
would still have enough on hand to meet 
our full domestic requirements, plus most 
of our foreseeable exports, for a 12-month 
period, In view of the anticipated produc- 
tion in 1954, such a supply of wheat rep- 
resents far more than an adequate reserve, 
It is a burdensome surplus which is exert- 
ing heavy downward pressure on wheat 
prices. 

Our current wheat supplies would enable 
us to ride in safety through such serious 
droughts as we experienced in 1934 and 1936. 
Even in those disastrous years our wheat 
harvest was 526 million and 630 million 
bushels, respectively. 

In cotton we have a somewhat similar 
problem, with supplies building up well 
above a level which might be considered 
adequate. The carryover on August 1 is 
estimated at 9.6 million bales—enough to 
meet domestic requirements for a year—and 
this cotton will be on hand as we begin 
picking a new crop. CCC has well over 8 
million bales of cotton in loan and inven- 
tory, representing an investment of $1.4 
billion, 

Even though we should gather the small- 
est crop in the last 50 years—one compar- 
able to the 1946 harvest of 8.6 million bales— 
we would still have more than enough for 
a safe reserve. 

Our carryover of corn next October 1 is 
estimated at 900 million bushels, which 
would be a new record. While I would like 
to see a figure somewhat lower than this, 
we utilize approximately one-quarter of a 
billion bushels of corn per month and even 
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a partial failure of the 1954 crop would bite 
deeply into this prospective carryover. 

I should like to emphasize, however, that 
a large corn supply has a depressing effect 
upon prices and forces the Government to 
take over large quantities of this grain under 
the 90 percent of parity loan program. We 
have sizable stocks from the 1948 and 1949 
crops which we are now selling at substan- 
tial losses because of deterioration. 

The Government also owns more dairy 
products and more vegetable oils than we 
need for an adequate supply of such per- 
ishable commodities. 

There is a very real danger in a program 
which makes the Government the princi- 
pal owner of a farm commodity. Private 
trade is weakened. The Government, rather 
than industry, carries the inventory and 
this, in turn, invites further encroachment 
upon activities which have heretofore been 
reserved to private business. If Government 
is to be the largest owner of food and 
fiber, how long will it be before we are 
also the largest wholesalers and eventually, 
perhaps, even the largest retailers? 

In an uncertain world, perhaps we could 
never stockpile enough food or fiber or any- 
thing else, for that matter, to meet every 
eventuality. What a 10-year drought or 10 
hydrogen bombs might do to our Nation 
are things beyond human comprehension. 
We could conceivably be faced with either 
or both. As prudent men, however, I be- 
lieve we should base our calculations upon 
a less pessimistic note, being guided more 
by our experiences of the past than by fear 
of the future. If we employ such a yard- 
stick, it is apparent that our current sup- 
plies of some commodities far exceed our 
foreseeable needs. It would also appear that 
they exceed those of any potential enemy. 

Now I should like to turn briefly to a 
question which has been raised repeatedly in 
these 


hearings. 

“Why is it?” some witnesses have asked, 
“that the farmer is getting less and less 
and the consumer's food dollar while retail 
food prices move higher and higher?” 

When this administration took office in 
January of 1953, the farmer was receiving 
45 percent of the consumer's food dollar, He 
still is. Throughout the last 15 months his 
share has averaged 45 percent. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, retail food prices reached their high 
point in August of 1952 at 116.6 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. During February of 
this year, the index stood at 112.6, which 
represented a slight decline from the pre- 
ceding month and a 4 point drop from the 
record high. 

Going back into history a bit, our records 
show that during the 30-year period, 1913 
through 1942, farmers received an average of 
43 percent of the food dollar. During the 
1935-39 period, the average was only 40 per- 
cent. Through the Second World War, this 
percentage climbed steadily to 54 in 1945. 
It had dropped back to 48 percent in 1949 
and stayed there through 1951,. moving 
sharply lower during the final months of 
1952, 

I say categorically that the farmer's share 
of the consumer’s dollar has not declined 
under this administration nor have retail 
food prices moved upward. 

It seems clear that more efficiency and 
improved marketing methods offer the great- 
est hope for helping farmers to obtain their 
fair share of the retall food dollar. Under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
we are stepping up the tempo of applied re- 
search in this area. I am certain that all of 
us are committed to these objectives. 

The question of whether high price sup- 
ports insure high farm income has been dis- 
cussed in some detail at these hearings. I 
believe most of the evidence indicates they 
do not, 
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Unprecedented demands for food and fiber 
both here and abroad kept most farm prices 
well above parity during the Second World 
War and the years immediately following. 
Because we had price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity during this same period, many 
farmers naturally associate high supports 
with high prices. That the two dont neces- 
sarily go hand in hand has been clearly dem- 
onstrated during the last 2 years. 

Despite 90 percent supports, wheat prices 
averaged only 82 percent of parity during 
1953. Although corn is supported at the 
same level, free market prices during March 
were only 80 percent of parity. The sur- 
pluses which have been accumulated under 
these rigid supports tend to offset the effect 
of the loan program itself. This has been 
true even though this administration has 
undertaken the greatest grain-storage ex- 
pansion program in history in an effort to 
make crop loans function effectively. 

The very fact that net farm income’ has 
declined in 5 of the last 6 years, despite 
supports at 90 percent of parity on the basic 
crops and some other commodities, raises 
this point: f 

Are we not placing too much reliance 
upon the factor of price alone and forget- 
ting that it is price times volume which de- 
termines gross income? And, just as impor- 
tant, that gross income, minus expenses, 
equals net income? 

The individual farmer measures his own 
prosperity by what he has left after his crops 
have been marketed and his bills have been 
paid. Overemphasis of price—only one of 
the many factors which enter into the final 
reckoning—can blind us to the other equal- 
ly important items which finally translate 
themselves into net income. 

The six basic crops account for only about 
one-fourth of farmers’ cash marketing re- 
ceipts, while nearly 60 percent of the total 
comes from commodities which enjoy no 
direct price supports. It would be danger- 
ous to assume that if we should legislate 
high wages for one-fourth of our industrial 
employees, the other three-fourths would 
prosper. We would appear also to be on 
rather shaky ground in assigning to price 
supports of the basic commodities greater 
economic importance than they actually 


possess. 

The very fact that the nonsupported com- 
modities have actually averaged slightly 
higher in price than the supported ones, 
relative to the base period, suggests to me 
the likelihood that we have at work eco- 
nomic forces far stronger than mere Goy- 
ernment loans and purchase programs. I 
am personally convinced that the gener 
level of prices exerts a far greater influence 
upon farm prices than any conceivable sup- 
port program possibly could. 

This emphasizes the enormous stake that 
all of us—farmers and city people alike— 
have in maintaining a prosperous and ex- 
panding economy. We are undergoing some 
readjustments during this transition from 
a wartime basis to what we pray will be a 
time of peace. Some dislocations—princi- 
pally the result of declining farm exporta— 
have hit certain segments of our agricultural 
economy particularly hard. 

I am enough of an optimist to believe that 
the long-term outlook for agriculture is 
bright. I am also enough of a realist to 
believe that we should never relax our ef- 
forts to improve this outlook through broad- 
er research and education, improved market- 
ing methods, increased efficiency, and a work- 
able Government price-support program. 

This brings us to another question: 

“Is it not true that flexible supports pro- 
vide greater assistance in times of short 
supply, when prices would tend to be high 
anyway, and less assistance when the supply 
is large and supports are most needed?" 

Under the act of 1949, a normal supply is 
supported at 90 percent of parity. I be- 
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leve it should be made very clear that farm- 
ers would always get that maximum guaran- 
ty if they held production within the bounds 
defined by Congress. With the supply of a 
given crop at 130 percent of normal, the 
minimum level of support at 75 percent of 
parity could be invoked. This larger supply, 
sold at 75 percent of parity, however, would 
actually bring farmers 8 percent more in 
gross income than would a normal supply 
marketed at 90 percent of parity. 

This further emphasizes that it is not Just 
price alone, but price times volume, which 
determines gross farm income. 

The effect of price upon consumption has 
been discussed at some length. Several wit- 
ness have pointed out that the cost of the 
wheat in a loaf of bread represents only 214 
to 3 cents of the retail sales price. They 
have argued that the price of wheat would 
have to be reduced by some 80 cents per 
bushel to achieve a 1-cent cut in the cost of 
a loaf of bread, and that this would not en- 
courage any greater consumption. 

With respect to this specific example, I 
would be the first to agree that lower wheat 
prices won't encourage the American people 
to eat appreciably larger quantities of bread, 
In fact, through the years they have been 
eating less and less of it per capita without 
any regard to wheat-market fluctuations. 
National consumption of wheat for food has 
remained stationary for nearly half a cen- 
tury despite the enormous growth of our 
population. k 

Even though “potatoes are cheaper” right 

now than they were when Eddie Cantor made 
those words famous in song back in the 
depression days, the fact remains that a sub- 
stantial drop in prices brings about only a 
slight increase in consumption. 
Because this is true of a few commodities, 
however, it would be extremely dangerous to 
conclude that price generally is not a major 
factor affecting consumption, It very defi- 
nitely is. Even in the case of wheat. 

Certainly if wheat prices dropped to the 
level of corn—and I assure you I would not 
welcome such a situation—the amount of 
wheat fed to livestock in this country would 
increase enormously. Prior to and during 
World War H we did feed large quantities 
of wheat. We also know that price is a 
factor in the movement of wheat into export. 

It is the more perishable and relatively 
expensive commodities which demonstrate 
how readily consumption responds to price 
movements—both upward and downward. 
Retail sales of such items as eggs, beef, and 
pork often react quickly and emphatically 
to broad prices changes. 

During 1953, the 2-year decline in cattle 
prices reached its low point as marketings 
hit an alltime peak. The buying public re- 
sponded immediately to bargain beef prices. 
Consumption reached a record high of 76.3 
pounds per person in 1953. 

While all of this was happening, there were 
demands from some sources for supports on 
live cattle at 90 percent of parity. Similar 
recommendations have been put forward dur- 
ing these hearings. 

We consistently rejected these proposals, 
as did most of the Nation's cattlemen. In- 
stead we embarked upon a direct-purchase 


program which resulted in the diversion of 


some 865,000 head, mostly grass-run cows, 
from normal market channels. We joined 
with the industry in promoting increased 
use of beef. 

The success of this overall program may 
be measured by the fact that average beef 
cattle prices have increased some 13 percent 
since last November. What is even more 
important, the cattlemen of the country 
have kept control of their own industry. 
Today we have a far healthier situation than 
the one which would have resulted had we 
embarked upon a program of price supports 
upon live cattle, with all of the production 


1954 
controls and regimentation which such a 
decision would have made inevitabie. 

The canned beef which we obtained is be- 
ing rapidly moved into channels of consump- 
tion through sales and through domestic 
and foreign-assistance programs. The cost 
has been small compared with the outlays 
which would certainly have been required 
under a direct-support program. 

In the course of these hearings, the con- 
tention has been put forward that supports 
at 90 percent of parity can be made effec- 
tive if production controls are vigorously 
applied. The example of tobacco is cited. 
The question is: 

“Why can't we enforce similar restrictions 
upon such crops as wheat, cotton, and corn?” 

Certainly it is true that the tobacco in- 
dustry has accepted the adjustment princt- 
ple. Supplies have been kept in line with 
demands. The total acreage involved is 
much smaller than for the other major basics 
and so are the individual allotments. The 
problem of diverted acres in connection with 
tobacco is relatively minor. At the same 
time, tobacco is cultivated on an extremely 
intensified basis. Growers are already doing 
just about everything possible to obtain max- 
imum production on their limited acres. 

Moreover, tobacco is an important source 
of revenue to Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. This is one of the reasons it has 
been subjected to such stringent controis, 
not only in the United States but through- 
out much of the world. 

The capitalization of program benefits into 
land values means that the advantages of 
the program are captured largely by those 
who owned farms when it began. Benefits 
dwindle as the next generation must pay 
higher land prices in order to participate. 

Because practically all of the tobacco 
grown is marketed, it is less difficult to apply 
controls than in the case of corn, where 
three-fourths of the crop is consumed on the 
farms. Tobacco also haye more to 
gain and less to lose by restricting produc- 
tion than do the producers of most crops. 
A small reduction in the available supply 
brings a sharp increase in tobacco prices. 
This is less true of such commodities as 
cotton and corn because consumers can turn 
to substitute products. 

We know from experience that many grow- 
ers of wheat, cotton and corn not only can 
but also do manage to increase their per 
acre yield under controls. Moreover, most 
of them appear unwilling to accept the 
dGrasti¢ reductions which are sometimes 
Called for under existing law. Along with 
Congress, I have bowed to pleas for allevia- 
tion of these hardships. 

When I appeared before you 3 months 
ago, I expressed some doubts that we could 
achieve substantial production cutbacks 
With acreage restrictions and marketing con- 
trols. Their purpose can be defeated if 
farmers employ their best land, fertilize 
More heavily, improve tillage practices, ex- 
tend irrigation and step up the fight against 
insects and plant diseases, More machinery, 
Science and labor tend to offset reduced 
Plantings. Such actions are laudable 
enough. They are in the best tradition of 
eficient farming. But they simply do not 
reduce production. 

Despite efforts to control production on 
acres diverted from the basic crops, this 
land will add its output to the total. Overall 
Production may not be reduced. Acreage 
Controls will be needed during the next 
Several years for those crops which are in 
Urgent need of production adjustment. But 
a general and permanent program of re- 
Stricted agricultural production does not 
seem to be a promising route for agriculture. 

I have attempted here to give my views 
©n some of the questions which have been 
Talsed in previous testimony. I have pur- 
Posely limited this discussion to what ap- 
Pear to be the more controversial points. 
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My own reading of a considerable part of 
the testimony indicates that there is rather 
general agreement upon several administra- 
tion proposals, including the set aside of 
certain surplus commodities, the plans to 
expand foreign markets and the recom- 
mended use of soil conservation payments to 
help meet the problem of diverted acreage. 

Turning now to a matter which I men- 
tioned earlier—the three possible situations 
confronting agriculture—I should like to 
discuss first the outlook if rigid supports are 
continued on the basic commodities for one 
Or more years. 

The evidence at hand convinces me that 
we would risk our entire farm program if 
this course is followed. The prospect would 
be for huge financial losses, continued un- 
manageable surpluses of some commodities 
and drastic production controls. 

It might be well at this point to take a 
quick look at the financial position of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. As you know, 
Congress recently increased the borrowing 
authority of this agency from 86% billion 
to $84, billion, upon the recommendation 
of the President. 

Attached to this statement as exhibits A 
and B are departmental news releases rela- 
tive to the status of CCC price support pro- 
grams as of February 28, 1954, and for the 
same date a year earlier. They reveal an 
increase of more than $3% billion dollars in 
CCC's loans and inventories during a 12- 
month period, with $614 billion committed 
on February 28, 1954. Obviously, we cannot 
continue at this pace for another year with- 
out a further boost in the borrowing au- 
thority of CCC. 

It should perhaps be noted that four basic 
commodities—wheat, cotton, corn and to- 
bacco—account for more than 90 percent 
of all outstanding loans which total nearly 
$3.6 billion. The same thing was true a year 
earlier when loans totaled just under $1.9 
billion. 

Also attached as exhibits C and D are more 
current weekly inventory reports of CCC for 
April 7, 1954, and April 6, 1953. These show 
an increase of more than $1.5 billion in the 
inventory position of the agency during the 
past year. Commodities now owned outright 
by CCC were acquired at a cost of approxi- 
mately $23% billion. Because of the very 
large quantities of wheat, cotton, and corn 
currently under loan, our inventories are cer- 
tain to increase sharply during the months 
ahead, even though we are encouraging 
farmers to reseal farm-stored grains for an 
additional year. 

This swelling total of CCC loans and in- 
ventories—limited though it 1s to a few com- 
modities—is fast approaching a point where 
the entire program may collapse of its own 
weight. I sincerely hope this will not hap- 
pen. There is so much in our present farm 
programs that is sound and should be pre- 
served. Yet I am fearful that if we do not 
heed the storm warnings now on the horizon 
many positive gains in the field of agricul- 
tural legislation will be swept away. 

I cannot believe that the continuation of 
a program which helped to create some of 
our most serious farm problems will ever 
solve them. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that 
the program recommended by the President 
will point our efforts in the direction we 
must take to meet these grave issues. It is 
not a quick and easy remedy for all of the 
ills of agriculture. There is no overnight 
cure-all. But this plan which the. President 
has proposed to the Congress will encourage 
better balanced production. It will work to- 
ward giving farmers more control over their 
Own operations. It will encourage increased 
consumption of many commodities both at 
home and abroad. It will permit us to at- 
tack the surplus problem with increased 
vigor. And, finally, it will insure a more 
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stable and prosperous agriculture over the 
long-term pull. p 

There has apparently been some misun- 
derstanding of the immediate effects of the 
program recommended by the President upon 
agricultural income. I have seen some cal- 
culations which purport to show that violent 
declines would take place in the level of price 
support and in farm income, This simply is 
not true. 

Since the flexible features of the act of 
1949 do not become operative until 1955, this 
year’s farm income would not be altered ad- 
versely in any way. The nonbasic crops, 
which account for about three-fourths of our 
farm income, would not be directly affected 
by the changeover. 

Attached to this statement as exhibits E 
and F are tabulations which show in detail 
the levels of support for the various com- 
modities in 1955 and in 1956 under both 
S. 3052 and the House committee print. In 
the case of wheat, with a set aside of 500 
million bushels, they show that the mini- 
mum level of support would be 84 percent 
in 1955 and 87 percent in 1956 under the 
House committee print version. Under 8. 
3052, the minimum level would be 81 per- 
cent in 1955 and 85 percent in 1956, with the 
500 million bushels set aside, Even with the 
transitional parity which becomes effective 
in 1956, the level of support would be above 
$2 per bushel. 

The differences in levels of support under 
the two bills are accounted for by the pro- 
vision for a larger carryover allowance in the 
committee print. 

In the case of corn the 1955 crop would be 
supported at 85 percent of parity and the 
1956 crop at 87 percent, under the commit- 
tee print, and at 81 and 85 percent, respec- 
tively, under S. 3052. Cotton would receive 
90 percent supports throughout the next 3 
years under S. 3052. Under the committee 
print version, the level would vary from a 
low of 82 percent in 1955, with a 3 million set 
aside, and a low of 86 percent with a 4 mil- 
lion bale set aside, to a high of 90 percent in 
subsequent years. 

Rice and tobacco would continue to be 
supported at 90 percent of parity under both 
bills, according to our calculations. The 
minimum level on peanuts would be 83 per- 
cent of parity under the committee print 
and 86 percent under S. 3052, 

A comprehensive discussion of this tabu- 
lated material would require more time than 
is available today. I have cited some of the 
highlights to demonstrate that the proposed 
measures are in keeping with the President's 
recommendations for gradual changes in the 
levels of price support on the basic com- 
modities. 

As a matter of fact, these proposals would 
provide the highest levels ever written into 
any permanent farm legislation. You will 
recall that the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 established flexible supports between 
52 and 75 percent of parity. The act of 
1948, provided a range between 60 and 90 
percent. The act of 1949 narrowed this flex - 
ibility between 75 and 90 percent. This law 
would become effective, as scheduled, next 
January 1, but the set aside provision would 
maintain supports at a higher level than is 
now directed. 

The record shows that all recent Secretaries 
of Agriculture have favored flexible price 
supports. Mr. Wallace did and still does. 
Mr. Wickard did. Mr. Anderson did and 
still does. Mr. Brannan did through at least 
a considerable part of his service. 

Flexible price supports were a part of 
the platforms of both major parties in 1948 
and these recommendations were embodied 
into law that year and in 1949, All major 
farm organizations favored the principle 
then, as did overwhelming majorities of 
both parties in Congress. Certainly the rec- 
ord of overall support for such a program 
is impressive enough to justify a fair trial 
for it now. 
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Should this Congress not agree upon a 
new farm bill, or in the event of a Presiden- 
tial veto of legislation which might be passed, 
the act of 1949 would become effective as 
now scheduled. Even without the changes 
which have been recommended by this ad- 
ministration, I believe this is essentially a 
gound law. We could carry forward with a 
workable program which would be in the 
long-time interests of American agriculture. 
Under the discretionary authority vested in 
the Secretary, it would be possible to cushion 
the year-to-year drop in the level of support 
if conditions warranted. 

For my part I belleve that the 1949 act 
as it stands today would be infinitely pref- 
erable to an extension of high level, rigid 
supports for the basic commodities. 

Whatever program we operate under after 
1954, the problem of diverted acres is likely 
to be with us for some time. With some 
25 million acres normally planted to wheat, 
cotton, and corn being taken out of such 
production this year, farmers are preparing 
to seed a considerable part of this land to 
other crops. This could compound our prob- 
lems by creating new surpluses. 

mme Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found that as of March 1 
farmers’ intentions to plant indicated siz- 
able increases in aereages of several im- 
portant commodities. This estimate showed 
a potential increase of 48.9 percent in barley, 
27.8 percent in grain sorghums, 19.1 percent 
in sugar beets, 18 percent in flaxseed, 14 
percent in peas and beans, 12.4 percent in 
soybeans, 8.2 percent in rice, and 7.4 percent 
in oats. Only prospective potato acreage 
showed a significant decrease, 

As you know, for 1955 we are requesting 
an advance authorization of 6250 million for 
the agricultural conservation program. This 
represents an increase of more than one- 
fourth in the $195 million authorized for 
1954. Through these augmented funds, we 
expect to encourage the planting of soll- 
building and soil-protecting crops upon 
many of the diverted acres next year. 

Under the ACP program it is also possible 
to share the costs in assisting farmers to 
employ soil conserving practices on acreage 
suitable for continued crop production and 
to help farmers make permanent land use 
adjustments on soil which is not well suited 
for continuous cultivation. Our greatest 
emphasis will be upon the employment of 
ACP funds in carrying forward conservation 

on farmlands diverted from nor- 
mal crops under acreage allotment programs. 

We may be confronted with a serious 
drought problem again this year, although 
recent moisture has brought partial relief 
in some areas. In the important North 
Central area, which encompasses about half 
of our annual crop acreage, farmers are still 
concerned about shortages of subsoil mois- 
ture, despite recent rains. 

The most seriously affected area is in the 
Southwest, embracing southwestern Kansas, 
southeastern Colorado, eastern New Mexico, 
extreme western Oklahoma, and much of 
Texas. Much of this area had sufficient 
moisture for seeding last fall and it appeared 
that the 1953 drought had been broken with 
@ good rain December 3. But this was the 
last rain In much of the area for 16 weeks, 
and wheat there was damaged by dust 
storms, drought, insects, and disease. Good 
rains over the April 10-11 weekend may save 
much of the crop that remains, 

In the Southwest, the heaviest damage has 
been on acreage that should not be under 
cultivation. In the past 12 years, some 314 
million acres have been plowed up and put 
into wheat and cotton. Most of this land 
is sandy and unsuited for farming. 

The high prices of cotton and wheat en- 

d the plowing up of this land. Arti- 
ficially high price supports have tended to 
keep these acres under cultivation and add 
to the wind erosion problem. 
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Any permanent solution of the problem 
includes retirement to grass of land not 
suited to cultivation. This is a long-time 
process since it will involve changes in the 
pattern of farm management. All told, we 
estimate there are about 8 million acres that 
should be retired. 

Our emergency drought program, designed 
to assist farmers and ranchers includes: 

1. Loans from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

2. Use of Government-owned feed concen- 
trates at below market cost. 

3. Use of ACP funds for wind erosion con- 
trol practices. 

4. Use of Federal disaster relief funds to 
encourage chiseling and listing of land which 
is subject to blowing. 

No discussion of the agricultural outlook 
would be complete without some mention of 
foreign trade. As you know, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service has been given major 
status in the Department of Agriculture. We 
are seeking increased funds to carry forward 
the important task of finding new trade out- 
lets in every part of the free world. 

Currently we have three trade missions 
operating in Europe, South America, and 
Asia. We have sought to obtain the services 
of aon f qualified personnel in this project. 
We are hopeful that they will uncover new 
markets for our surplus commodities. 

As a result of increased production 
throughout the world and the complete eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of many war-torn eoun- 
tries, our exports of farm products have 
declined sharply from the high point reached 
in 1951-52. During the year ending June 
30, 1953, such exports dropped 31 percent 
below the preceding 12 months. During the 

half of 1953 we managed to export 
slightly more than we did in the same period 
a year earlier but since January 1 our sales 
of farm goods abroad have shown further 
declines. 

Wheat Is moving more slowly than at any- 
time in the postwar period. Current indi- 
cations are that the importing nations will 
fall considerably short of taking the quotas 
allotted to them under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

We are seeking to expand wheat sales 
abroad through every possible device, includ- 
ing barter and the acceptance of foreign cur- 
rences. We have recently concluded 1 trans- 
action Involving the sale of 10 million bush- 
els of CCC-owned wheat to Spain in ex- 
change for pesetas. The actual movement 
of this wheat will be through normal com- 
mercial channels. 

During the first 8 months of 1954 com- 
mercial buyers have purchased approximately 
$110 million worth of CCO holdings, either 
for export or domestic sale. In addition, 
we have negotiated international barter ex- 
changes involving approximately $14 million 
of Government-held surpluses. Other prod- 
ucts valued at more than $13 million have 
been sold to foreign governments, relief 
agencies, and other noncommercial outlets 
for use abroad. We have transferred or do- 
nated some $63 million worth of commodi- 
ties for school lunches, emergency drought 
assistance, and foreign and domestic relief 
programs, r 

Despite these efforts, we are still acquiring 
additional surpluses of some farm commodi- 
ties far more rapidly than we can dispose of 
them, even under the most generous terms. 
The development of substantial new outlets 
overseas will not be accomplished within a 
matter of weeks or months. It wilt be a 
year-in and year-out job. While I promise 
no miracles in this fleld, I assure you that 
the search for expanded foreign markets will 
continue to go forward at an accelerated 
Pace. 

In conclusion, I should like to discuss the 
recent decision to lower dairy price supports 
from 90 to 75 percent of parity for the 
current marketing year. This was a most 
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difficult decision. It was made in what we 
sincerely believed to be the best interests of 
the dairy industry and agriculture generally. 

Stocks of butter, cheese, and dried milk 
now in Government hands are heavy. Dur- 
ing the marketing year which ended March 
31, the equivalent of 10 percent of the Na- 
tion's total milk production—some 12 bil- 
lion pounds—found its way into CCC owner- 
ship. The greatest buildup in Government 
supplies came at a time of the year when 
the trade would normally be clearing out 
storage in order to get ready for the flush 
spring production. 

We are facing a critical situation in our 
dairy price-support program. While our 
stocks are still in good condition, we are fast 
approaching a time when we shall have to 
move them—somehow, somewhere—or be 
confronted with the costly and embarrassing . 
problem of spoilage. 

We have done our utmost to move these 
stocks at home and abroad, but have thus 
far been able to dispose of only a limited 
amount, 

We have no controls on dairy production. 
Regulating the number of cows or the vol- 
ume of milk deliveries is stiffer medicine 
than the dairy industry seems ready to take. 

Some people point to the gradual transi- 
tion from the present program to the legis- 
lation recommended by the President for the 
basic commodities, and contrast this with the 
recent action on dairy products. But the 
circumstances differ. The basics are storable 
and are subject to production control; dairy 
products are perishable and not controlled. 
The difference is fundamental, as witnessed 
by our experience with potatoes and eggs. 

It is true that the 1954 crop of corn is 
supported at 90 percent of parity and feed 
grains at 85 percent, and that this works 
somewhat of a hardship on dairy producers, 
But the importance of this point is often 
exaggerated. For the United States as a 
whole, corn comprises about 6 percent of 
the cost of producing milk. Other feed 
grains comprise about 5 percent of the cost, 
so that feed grains in the aggregate make 
up only about 11 percent of the cost of milk 
production. Much of this is homegrown, 
so that price is not a major consideration, 
Of the purchased grain, the bulk is bought 
at the market level, currently 80 percent of 
parity, rather than at the support level. 

The law says that dairy products shall be 
supported at such level not in excess of 
90 percent nor less than 75 pereent of the 
parity price therefor as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary in order to assure an ade- 
quate supply. The Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ruled that, in view 
of this section of the law and in the light of 
the present supply situation, the level of 
support could not legally be fixed higher 
than 75 percent of parity for the new mar- 
keting season. f 

Dairying is the only livestock enterprise, 
other than wool, currently being given price 
support, and it is open end, unqualified sup- 
port, with no production controls. 

Despite our efforts to support prices of 
dairy products at 90 percent of parity the 
past year, the effective level of support was 
only 84 percent of parity for manufactured 
milk and 87 percent for butterfat. Thus the 
decline to 75 percent of parity is less than 
has been commonly thought. 

‘This is an issue in which the short-term 
interests of dairymen run counter to their 
long-term advantage. Over the next 12 
months, the dairy industry would probably 
receive more income if an effort were made 
to support prices at a high level. Over the 
next 12 years dairymen will probably receive 
more income if supports are held at moderate 
levels, 

We have obtained reports on butter sales 
since April 1 from retail stores and food 
chains in 18 citles throughout the United 
States. The general feeling is that it is still 
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too early to know at what level butter sales 
will be stabilized as a result of the new price 
levels. 

The increases in sales were influenced to 
some extent by bargain sales in early April, 
restocking by consumers who had bought 
light during March in anticipation of price 
reductions, the initial psychological impact 
of reduced prices, and some strengthening 
of the market which normally takes place 
during the Easter holidays. It is felt that 
some decrease from the sales levels of early 
April may be anticipated. 

Subject to these reservations, the reports 
indicate a wide range in the volume of in- 
creased sales, from no increase to as much 
as a 90 percent increase over March levels. 
Most reported increases were between 10 and 
20 percent. Considerable feeling was re- 
ported that sales would level off at about 
10 percent above pre-April levels. 

Retail prices of Grade A butter in 21 cities 
in the first half of April ranged from 48 to 
79 cents per pound, Bargain sales reported 
early in the month at 60 cents per pound 
or less are being discontinued in many cases. 
The most commonly reported Grade A butter 
prices in the week ending April 17 were be- 
tween 63 and 69 cents per pound. These 
prices run from 10 to 15 cents per pound 
under prices prevailing prior to the an- 
nouncement of the change in the support 
level. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
members of the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss in considerable detail the 
overall farm picture, as I see it. It ts, of 
course, impossible to cover such a broad 
subject in a single morning but I have 
attempted to anticipate in this testimony 
many questions which I thought would be 
of major interest to you. 


Importance of World Trade to the 
National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
by Richard Bowditch, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in New Orleans, on the subject of our 
merchant marine. It is a wholesome 
Speech, full of pertinent facts concern- 
ing one of our important industries. Mr. 
Bowditch is particularly well informed 
because in his business capacity he op- 
erates ships himself. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD L. BOWDITCH, PRESIDENT, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BEFORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE NEW ORLEANS AREA, New ORLEANS, LA., 
MarcH 25, 1954 


It was a privilege to receive your invitation 
to visit New Orleans. It is also a privilege 
to bring you greetings and best wishes from 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

I feel very much at home here, although 
Boston and New Orleans are about as dif- 
ferent as to climate—as to appetites—and as 
to accents—as any two American cities could 
be. Nevertheless, there is an affinity between 
Our towns, and I am somehow reminded of 
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the story about the Italian farmer who 
moved to Argentina, 

He was a very lonesome man for awhile. 
All of his n spoke Spanish which 
he did not understand. So he paid regular 
calls on the nearest Italian consulate just 
so he could talk to someone in his own 
tongue. 

After awhile, however, he quit calling, and 
one of the consular officials went out to visit 
him and asked him why. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “my Argentine 
neighbors do not speak Italian, but they 
know about farming. We do not need to 
Speak the same tongue to understand each 
other. You speak Italian, but you do not 
talk about farming, and that is my lan- 
guage.” 

In this case, our two cities both speak 
the language of a port city, The people of 
New Orleans and the people of Boston both 
know the stimulation of living in a port of 
call for the ships from far away places. We 
both understand the pulse beat of the world 
trade routes. 

We both know the importance of world 
trade to the entire national economy. We 
are both interested in maintaining a mer- 
chant marine that is capable of serving trade 
routes essential to our peacetime commerce 
and equally capable of providing an effective 
auxiliary to our national defense. 

That is why I thought I might talk with 
you a little while today about our merchant 
marine. It has fallen on rather parlous 
days. 

The United States today has the largest 
and best merchant marine in its history. It 
consists of some 768 privately owned freight- 
ers, 42 passenger ships, and 443 tankers. 

But numbers tell only part of the story. 
More than 80 percent of our cargo and pas- 
senger ships were built during World War II. 
Since the normal life of a ship is only 20 
years, 8 out of every 10 ships will become 
obsolete within the next 10 years. They 
must be replaced. 

Yet today there is not a single freight or 
passenger ship being built for private owner- 
ship in any American shipyard. Unless a 
planned program of ship replacement is be- 
gun now, America will soon find itself with a 
has-been fleet. 

Broadly speaking, the American people are 
prone to take the merchant fleet for 
granted—until war cracks around our heads, 
That has happened twice in this century. 
And twice in this century we have run 
around like mad, trying to repair, in a mat- 
ter of months, the neglect of many decades, 
at terrific expense and in an atmosphere of 
intense anxiety. 

During World War II, the United States 
completed the greatest shipbuilding pro- 
gram the world has ever seen. 

More than 5,000 merchant-type vessels 
were constructed to aid the United States 
and her allies in the prosecution of the war. 
Of these, some 4,800 remained. 

Under a ship sales program which gave 
equal opportunity to American and foreign 
buyers, but the privilege of first selection 
to American purchasers, nearly 2,000 ships 
were sold and the remaining ships are either 
in the national defense reserve fleet or are 
in temporary use providing logistical sup- 
port to overseas armed forces, or carrying 
mutual security aid commodities. 

Having completed this huge building pro- 
gram, there was, unfortunately, a great re- 
laxation in United States shipbuilding activ- 
ities for private account. 

Since 1945 other than tanker construction 
for bulk petroleum products, there has been 
built in the United States for private ac- 
count, and for postwar design, only three 
ocean-going passenger steamships and two 
dry cargo vessels. 

True, the Government is building 35 mari- 
ner-type vessels, largely as a measure of na- 
tional defense, and has also built and com- 
pleted one prototype, dry cargo vessel, but 
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these must be differentiated from private 
account shipbuilding activities, 

Meanwhile, the world’s merchant fleet for 
operation in the foreign trades has been re- 
built to a point where war losses have been 
more than made good. United States vessels 
engaged in foreign trade must therefore ex- 
pect more and keener competition from a 
larger and more modern fleet of ships of for- 
eign registry. 

In the passenger carrying trades, other 
nationalities have built new and modern 
ships and the deficit created by war losses 
has been largely overcome. Our passenger 
carrying capacity is only one-half of prewar. 

It is imperative that we readjust our sights, 
Our merchant marine is a carrier of foreign 
commerce, both imports and exports. It, 
therefore, assumes an increasing importance 
in our economy in light of our newly awak- 
ened interest in trade among the nations as a 
substitute for aid. 

These are also tense times. They will con- 
tinue as such, despite the fact that the 
dove of peace has been fluttering its wings. 

The merchant fleet remains—as it has al- 
ways been—the fourth arm of our national 
defense, supporting our Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps. 

We need to recruit a better understanding 
of our merchant marine in the minds of our 
people. Our port cities might very well 
undertake the leadership in this. Every State 
in the Union would be more keenly aware 
of its dependence on shipping if the facts 
were given a full-dress treatment. An 
aroused public opinion can also be depended 
upon to jar government when government 
needs jarring. 

In between wars, American shipping is ex- 
pected to be seen and not heard. Govern- 
ment officials who are supposed to be its 
guardians have had a habit of begrudging 
their attention. Our merchant fleet has 
been a Government stepchild for many years, 
and while there are signs of improvement in 
the offing, the merchant fleet is still on a 
hand-me-down basis. 

The apathetic point of view about Amer- 
ican shipping that prevails between wars 
is understandable in large degree of course. 
Our land empire of 3,000 miles between our 
shore lines east and west—and so rich in 
natural resources—has largely absorbed the 
imagination and energies of America since 
colonial days. 

But without ships, it is dubious if our 
economy and our society could ever have 
achieved its present status. In the early 
colonial days, before the bullding of our 
railroads and great highways, the basic 
transportation was by water. Water trans- 
portation is still vital—and New Orleans 
and Boston are living witnesses to that fact. 
The port of New Orleans is first in exports 
of cotton and corn; first in imports of burlap, 
jute, hemp, and sisal; second in the United 
States in dollar value of foreign commerce 
and fourth in tonnage of foreign commerce, 

You are at the crossroads of the Missis- 
sipp! River and the gulf intracoastal water- 
way. Mississippi River barge traffic is now 
well above the 20 billion ton mile mark, and 
gulf intracoastal waterway barge traffic is 
now well above the 8 billion ton-miles mark, 

The value of American shipping to the 
United States is not confined to the coastal 
areas. Sometime ago the Shipbuilders 
Council of America made an intensive study 
of the source of materials which went into 
the building of an ocean-going vessel. 

It was not difficult to realize the steel from 
Pennsylvania; lumber from Oregon; lead 
from Missouri; copper from Michigan and 
Arizona; brass fittings from Connecticut; 
turpentine from the Carolinas; cotton from 
Georgia. 

But the study revealed that in a large 
vessel of this class, every State in the 
Union made a commodity contribution di- 
rectly or indirectly. 
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When the vessel is ready for sea, its value 
in the transportation of American exports 
and imports is also subject to wide geo- 
graphical distribution. Besides cotton, one 
of our big export commodities is wheat from 
Washington, Oregon, the Dakotas, Kansas, 
and the entire Middle West; we export vast 
amounts of barley and dried and canned 
fruits from California; coal from Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

In manufacture, the area of distribution 
covers almost the whole of the United States, 
headed by automobiles from Michigan and 
Indiana; we export washing machines, radios, 
refrigerators, and tires, and countless other 
manufactured items. The foreign trade of 
the United States constitutes about 10 per- 
cent of the value of our national production, 
and as you all know, the last 10 percent 
in any business is often the margin of profit 
or loss. 

This foreign trade is dependent upon 
American shipping as a guaranteed delivery 
service, so the American merchant marine 
becomes a component part of the foundation 
upon which this export business rests. 

The United States is no longer self-suffi- 
cient in material resources. American in- 
dustry imports 55 necessary raw materials 
2 all parts of the world. Some of these 

are manganese—without which high-quality 
steel could not be produced; cobalt and 
columbium which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of jet aircraft engines; chromium, 
without which stainless and heat-resistant 
steels could not be produced, and then there 
is nickel. Ships are the invisible helpers at 
either end of the assembly lines in our vast 
industrial community. 

Facts like these are not too well known. 
Our port cities have a man-sized public rela- 
tions job to do. Perhaps the least under- 
stood aspect of the merchant marine is the 
need of shipbuilders and operators for Goy- 
ernment assistance. 

From the earliest days of American ship- 
ping, there was a recognition that Govern- 
ment encouragement was necessary if ships 
of our flag were to play an important part 
in the overseas trade. This was not a new 
philosophy. It was then, and has been since, 
the policy of maritime nations to sustain 
their national merchant marines by encour- 
agement and financial ald, in order that 
they maintain a strong position in the inter- 
national trades. It was natural for young 
America to think in terms of those employed 
by the mother country to give aid to its 
young merchant fleet in the form of a pref- 
erential tariff. This proved unsuccessful in 
the United States—as it had been with Great 
Britain. 

The next move was the payment of com- 
pensation for the carriage of mail out of 
proportion to the value of the actual service 
rendered. It was intended as financial aid 
which would enable the continued opera- 
tion of ships of the national flag over cer- 
tain routes. 

Carrying the mail also provided common- 
carrier service for cargo and passengers. This 
was also a following of the precedent of the 
British Government. 

Several laws were passed by the American 
Congress with variations of the mail-pay 
concept during the years 1916, 1920, and 
1928. This was necessarily a subterfuge. 
The primary payment was for the mainte- 
nance of service and not for the carriage 
of mall, and so criticism arose, and many 
difficulties were encountered. 

It was not until 1936 that Congress dis- 
carded the subterfuge and passed a Merchant 
Marine Act that called a shipping subsidy by 
its correct name, and providing for payments 
measured by the competitive handicaps 
which American ships suffer in the interna- 
tional trades, These handicaps were, of 
course, the high wages and operating costs 
which are incident to the maintenance of the 
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American standards of wages and living in 
American industries, 

The new law came into effect shortly be- 
fore, and was affected by, World War H. It 
was also substantially affected by the post- 
war conditions of heavy interoceanic traffic 
caused by rehabilitation and the restoration 
of war damage. 

The trade route concept of the 1936 act 
requires regular, dependable, scheduled serv- 
ice over routes declared by the Government 
as essential for the transportation of our 
foreign commerce on a year-round basis. 
Other provisions of these service contracts 
require a modest dividend policy and the 
funding of any profits above a modest level 
for replacement of existing, and the con- 
struction of additional ships for these route 
services. 

Between 1938 and 1951 the number of ships 
operating on these contract services was more 
than doubled. In the first 13 years of their 
operation these contract service ships actu- 
ally paid in Federal taxes more money than 
they received in Government subsidies after 
recapture. 

In comparison with Government subsidies 
to various industries, the subsidy for ship 
operation stood near the bottom of the list. 

There are two questions that arise at this 
point: First, is this Government policy to- 
ward our shipping in the foreign trades in the 
public and national interest? And, second, 
is the American citizen and taxpayer getting 
full value for the amount he expended? 
Let us see if we can find the answers: 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
Government ald to American shipping in 
the foreign trade at the present level of serv- 
ice and the present differential between 
American and foreign wages and costs will 
be between $40 and $50 million per year. In 
World War I the United States expended $17 
billion in the creation of emergency ship- 
yards and for hastily constructed commer- 
cial-type ships. 

The war cost of these poor-quality vessels 
would have subsidized—in normal times— 
the orderly construction and operation of a 
substantial segment of this fleet for the next 
340 years. And in saying that, I am de- 
liberately ignoring the fact that the war 
was possibly prolonged by at least a year 
because we were short of merchant-type 
auxiliaries for our combatant forces—and I 
am also ignoring the terrific toll of life and 
property inherent in any such delay. 

Was the stepchild policy toward our ship- 
ping a wise one in the years preceding World’ 
War II? I will leave it to you to come up 
with your own answer, and proceed to an- 
other phase of the problem. 

Construction ald is also necessary due to 
the high wages paid in American shipyards, 
so if we allowed 650 million a year addi- 
tional for construction subsidy, we still could 
cover our subsidy expenditures from our 
World War II costs for a period of 170 years. 
And we would have fast, modern yessels— 
not the war-bullt fleet which fills our an- 
chorages. We also would get an efficient, 
economical, even-flow workload in our ship- 


yards. 

We have learned by experience that we 
can rely only on American ships for de- 
pendable delivery service for our overseas 
commerce. Due to war conditions in other 
parts of the world, or crises arising from 
threatened international conflict, the mer- 
chant marines of other countries have some- 
times deserted our ports. 

We have seen the time when ports of the 
United States were plled high with cargoes 
waiting export for months on end because 
we lacked an adequate merchant marine, 
The loss to our American exporters and mer- 
chants was terrific. - 

In 1939, American ships carried only 218 
percent of the country’s foreign trade; in 
1946, American ships carried as much as 65.3 
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percent of the country’s foreign trade; in 
1952, the proportion of the country’s foreign 
trade carried by American ships had fallen 
again to as low as 37.4 percent. 

Today, it is the alm of the American mer- 
chant marine to carry 50 percent of the 
Nation's overseas commerce. Why only 50 
percent? Why not 100 percent—or as great 
a percentage as possible? 

Because the shipping industry recognizes 
the urgent need of other nations to earn 
dollars. This is one of.the principal reasons 
why a goal of 50 percent—and not more—has 
been erected. It would be difficult to find a 
more reasonable and enlightened viewpoint, 
and I might add that the national chamber 
endorses this point of view. 

Our merchant marine asks Government 
for a consistent policy toward its needs 
as an element of national defense. It needs 
to be removed from the stepchild role and 
assured equitable consideration with other 
elements in our economy that are vital in 
both peace and war. 

I am glad to be able to report to you today 
that our merchant marine has acquired 
some strong new friends in Government cir- 
cles. The Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, Mr. Robert B. Murray, Jr.; 
the Deputy Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, Mr. Charles L. Dearing; 
and the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board and Maritime Administrator, Mr. 
Louis S. Rothschild, constitute an excel- 
lent team. They are working for a better 
American-flag merchant marine. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to 
have had the chance to become well ac- 
quainted with these men. I wish you all 
had the same opportunity. I know you 
would enjoy talking with them. 

They are taking their jobs with the ut- 
most seriousness—and—vyery properly—they 
have looked before leaping, In hearings be- 
fore the House Appropriations in January, 
Mr, Murray said that “A study of what 
should should be modern Government's role 
in the field of land, air, and sea transpor- 
tation is under way. A basic principle held 
by the new administration in commerce is 
that Government should withdraw from the 
transportation business except to the ex- 
tent required by national security needs 
and those promotional activities and rea- 
sonable regulatory processes that can be 
clearly justified as responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. These studies should 
lead to a clearer definition of the basic needs 
of the Nation for shipping, aviation, and 
highway transportation.” 

That is the end of Mr. Murray's quotation, 
but I would like to add that I doubt if 
anyone interested in maritime affairs would 
quarrel with that kind of an approach. 

In the meantime, this team of men, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Dearing and Mr. Rothschild, 
have been doing more than studying. Mr. 
Murray told the Appropriations Committee 
that the Department of Commeree is en- 
couraging tanker trade-ins; that appropria- 
tions will be requested for two Moore-Mc- 
Cormack and two Grace Line passenger 
ships; that the Department is recommending 
reconyersion of four Liberty ships to experi- 
ment with installing additional speed and 
more efficient cargo-handling gear; that re- 
strictions on shipbuilding for foreign ac- 
count haye been eased; that the Department 
is trying to make it easier to obtain private 
financing for ship construction. 

All in all, it ig a story of progress, written 
by men in Government who have demon- 
strated a friendship for the merchant ma- 
rine. 

The merchant marine also needs more 
friends in the business community. Amer- 
ican shipping needs more business from 
Americans who have goods to ship—from or 
into the ports of this country. 
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As more American business comes to 
American ships, they will need less Govern- 
Ment aid; they will pay more taxes. They 
Will give nrore employment to American 
workers. By using American ships, the 
American businessman has a real oppor- 
tunity to keep down Government expendi- 

S—a contribution that will cost him 
nothing and will actually help him develop 
his overseas business. It Is not only patrio- 
ae to use American ships. It is good busi- 

ess. 

It is also a substantial advantage to the 
free world for the United States to own and 
Operate a merchant fleet of reasonable size. 
The American people are not unlike other 
Nationalities. Unless we have a merchant 
fleet to carry our commerce to other nations, 
his commerce will dwindle, If we do not 
trade with other countries, our interest in 
these countries will diminish, And if we 
have no such Interest, we could not have 

e same acute feeling about thelr welfare 
and thelr freedom—about collective security 
and the peace of the world. It is not that 
the principles of liberty and freedom are 
less dear, but we will be less well acquainted 
and interested in their application to these 
countries, 

The United States has, by necessity, if 
Not by choice, assumed the role of a leader 
in world affairs. We cannot carry out our 
Obligations to these less fortunate countries, 
and we cannot have the influence we could 
and should exert, unless we have sufficient 
Strength upon the seas to implement this 
Tole. It is not an answer to say that in the 
event of emergency we can rely upon the 
Pooling of the ships of the maritime nations 
Of the free world: First, because in an emer- 
Bency there is great uncertainty as to who 
Will be our allies and who will be our foes, 
Secondly, certain countries may be overrun 
by a powerful neighbor before their mer- 
Chant shipping can be extricated. And 
third, the United States, as an important 
World power, must never rely on any other 
Nation for so important a component of its 
National strength and defense equipment. 


Plight of the United States Shipbuilding 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the sad 
Dlight of the shipbuilding industry in the 
United States is becoming worse day by 
day. The time has come—if not already 
gone when the Congress and the proper 
executive agencies of Government must 
take action to avert a national disaster. 

Yesterday, Mr. J. M. Willis, general 
Manager of the Bethlehem shipbuilding 
division, in Baltimore, knocked half a 
Million dollars off the price of a ship, if 
any company or individual would con- 
tract to have a ship built in that Balti- 
More yard. A $500,000 discount is a siza- 
ble and attractive reduction in any busi- 
ness, and it demonstrates very effectively 
the fact that at this time there is no 
business for American shipyards. The 
Bethlehem yard in Baltimore will be 
Completely shut down by October, unless 
there is some new business. 

In this morning's Baltimore Sun ap- 
Pears an article stating that it has been, 
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1614 months since an order has been 
placed with an American shipyard. 

It is almost inconceivable that by the 
end of this year the backlog of orders 
in American shipyards will be for only 
two ships for delivery in 1955. Yet that 
is the report of the president of the Ship- 
builders Council of America. 

Mr. President, the shipbuilding situa- 
tion is now critical; and I invite atten- 
tion to two articles appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun of April 22, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lack or SHIP Orpers Hrr—Sanrorp Sars 
“Trowe Is RUNNING AGAINST THE Yards” 
New Tonk, April 21.— Time is running 

against the shipyards,” Leigh R. Sanford, 

president of the Shipbuilders Councll of 

America, stated today at the 25th annual 

meeting of the group's members. 

Sixteen and a half months have passed 
since an order has been placed in a United 
States shipyard, it was pointed out, and the 
situation is very dark. 

“In the meantime, the backlog of orders 
on the books of American shipyards has 
dwindled to the extent that, by the end of 
1954, there will be only two such ships left 
for delivery in 1955,” Mr. Sanford said. 

“Even if orders are placed forthwith, there 
can be little actual construction work in the 
shipyards on any such new orders before the 
first of 1955.” 


TRAGIC FEATURE CITED 


Mr. Sanford sald the tragic feature of the 
situation is the steadily decreasing employ- 
ment in the industry and the rapidly ac- 
celerating dispersion of skilled craftsmen 
and technicians so laboriously bulit up dur- 
ing the past many years. 

The council pointed out that some bills 
have been introduced in Congress and that 
Washington is aware of the situation facing 
the shipbullding and ship repairing industry. 

“There appears to be every indication that 
out of their investigations and deliberations, 
there eventually will be evolved sound and 
constructive recommendations to safeguard 
the future of the American merchant marine 
and of the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industry.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS DUE 

“In addition, there have been exhaustive 
and searching Investigations going on within 
the administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as a result of which, it is reported, 
recommendations are about to be presented 
to accomplish the same objectives. 

“Some of the foregoing programs are 
tentative in nature and some of them en- 
couraging only in the long run. 

“What the congressional and administra- 
tive recommendations will be is not yet 
known. But the question of greatest 
moment to the shipbuilder today is how 
soon? 


“Time is running against the shipyards.” 


SHIPBUILDING Lure Is Cast—Frive-Honprep- 
THOUSAND-DoLLaR Discount OFFERED ANY 
WHo Wit ORDER Jon 
A $500,000 discount was offered yesterday 

to any company or n who would build 

a new ship now at the Bethlehem-Sparrows 

Point Shipyard by J. M. Willis, general man- 

ager for the Bethlehem shipbuilding divi- 

sion in this area. 

Mr. Willis made this proposal at the 
launching of the steamship Keytrader with 
only four more ships left to go down the 
ways at the yard which faces a complete 
shutdown by October, 
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The shibuilding executive stated that 
every launching at the shipyard now means 
the laying off of at least 400 men and “some- 
thing must be done to save Sparrows Point.” 

SPEAKS AT CELEBRATION 

“I am going to offer ships at $500,000 less 
than they will be next year in order tg keep 
the Point going.“ he told 528 persons who 
joined in celebration of the Keytrader's 
touching water for the first time. 

The crowd was one of the largest at a ship 
launching since the war and the luncheon 
afterward had to be served in both the as- 
sembly and ballrooms of the Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel, with cocktails earlier in the 
Charles room. 


PLEA TO OIL FIRMS 


Mr. Willis asserted that the oll companies 
and other firms like them “owe it to us” to 
bulld ships here because “we use their prod- 
ucts like gasoline and oll which they haul 
in the ships.” 

“They should build them all In American 
yards, because we reciprocate,” he added. 

Standard Oll of California and the Union 
Oil Corp. have provided Sparrows Point with 
considerable postwar shipbuilding and an 
attempt is being made to get another ship 
or two from them. 

Herbert R. O Conor, former Senator and 
now an executive with the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, declared that “unless 
something is done to stimulate shipbullding 
and ship operation on world routes, the 
American flag will disappear from the high 
seas.” © 

REMINDER TO OFFICIALS 


“Without men like Jack Willis and Charles 
Kurz (president of Keystone Tankship Corp., 
builder of the ship), that flag would have 
disappeared from the high seas already,” Mr, 
O'Conor declared. 

“Our officials at the helm of our Govern- 
ment must be reminded of the serlous situa- 
tion today and not let our boys who might 
be called upon to defend our country again 
depend on ships from other nations in the 
world for their supplies and transportation.” 

The tanker Keytrader, 551 feet long with 
a deadweight tonnage of 18,000 and a 15.4- 
knot speed, was christened by Mrs. Dene B. 
Hodges, wife of the vice prsident in charge 
of transportation and supplies of the Shell 
Oil Co. A ship of this type costs between 
$6 million and $7 million. 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle (U. S. Air Force 
Reserve) who led the World War II air attack 
on Tokyo, was present at the launching as 
vice president and a director of the Shell 
Ou Co, 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 
speaking before the University of Utah 
Institute of Government last week, 
former Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man demonstrated for those in attend- 
ance the weakness and inconsistency in 
the arguments of those who now oppose 
the construction of the vitally needed 
Echo Park reclamation dam. These 
weaknesses and inconsistencies were very 
ably pinpointed by an editorial in the 
Deseret News-Salt Lake Telegram of Fri- 
day, April 9, 1954, and I ask unanimous 
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consent to have that editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mn. CHAPMAN MAKES A SPEECH 

Oscar L. Chapman is a pleasant sort of 
fellow. He had nice things to say about this 
area and its people during his speaking visit 
here as a guest of the University of Utah 
Institute of Government. He sald some use- 
ful things about the need for and the future 
of conservation of America’s resources. 

He also displayed, rather shockingly, the 
weakness and inconsistencies in the argu- 
ments of those who oppose the Echo Park 
Dam. Of all its opponents, he ought to be 
best-informed. The shallow thinking and 
lack of understanding he demonstrated here 
are sad commentaries on the whole pseudo- 
conservationist argument that has so badly 
confused the public, 

For example: 

“The thing to do is to forget for now about 
the areas of disagreement (Echo Park) and 
move forward in areas in which we do agree,” 
sald the former Secretary of Interior. Let's 
add as many units as we can as fast as we 
can for full development of the region.” In 
answer to questions, he went on to say he 
meant let's tle in as many participating 
projects such as the central Utah project 
as we can and push ahead with those, 

This is sheer nonsense, and Mr. Chapman 
knows better. He knows that the storage of 
water on the Colorado is necessary to control 
downstream delivery and that no participat- 
ing project can be built on a sound basis 
until the river control dams are in. He 
knows that Congress won't—and can’t and 
shouldn't—grant 1 dime to build “partic- 
ipating projects” until there is at least a 
guaranty of something fur them to par- 
ticipate with. 

The series of statements Mr. Chapman 
made within the space of a half hour on the 
question of alternate sites was, if possible, 
even more confusing. He said first he fa- 
vored fullest possible development of the 
Tiver basin—as many dams and projects as 
possible. Then he said the engineering study 
made by U. S. Grant II. convinced him 
there are alternate sites and that he based 
his opposition to Echo Park on that study. 

But what has happened to the Grant 
study? General Grant admitted he has 
never been near either Echo Park or any of 
his alternate sites—and that has become 
painfully obvious. One of his alternate sites 
he abandoried when he found it would flood 
part of Arches National Monument. An- 
other he abandoned for engineering reasons. 
The alternate sites that remain and that 
form the sole basis for his argument are not 
alternates at all. They are part of the 
Aa plan, to be built in addition to Echo 


Mr. Chapman knows this. It is basic in- 
consistency to talk about full devclopment 
in one breath and about General Grant's 
alternate sites in the next. 7 

To his credit, Mr. Chapman at least, didn’t 
conjure up the shopworn specter of setting 
a precedent for invasion of other national 
parks and monuments. “Im not worried 
about a precedent,” he said. He could hard- 
ly have taken a different stand in view of his 
letter of June 27, 1950, approving the entire 
project including Echo Park. In this he 
said: “The order establishing the extension 
of the monument in the canyons in which 
the dams would be placed contemplated use 
of the monument for a water project, and 
my action, therefore, will not provide a prece- 
dent dangerous to other reserved areas.” 

But this is strange, too. For only 2 months 
ago, in the American Forests magazine, Mr. 
Chapman wrote: “In asking for the author- 
ization of this dam in a monument area the 
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Department is conceding a principle and 
giving away its fight to preserve other park 
and monument areas.” 

Truly the ways of partisan politics and 
the effects of an election can be strange in- 
deed. 


The Arab States: Iraq 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, fifth in a series of eight 
articles on the Arab States, is deserving 
of our colleagues’ attention. It appeared 
in the April 12, 1954, issue of Congress 
Weekly, official publication of the Ameri- 
can: Jewish Congress: 

THE Anas STATES: IRAQ 
(By Sh. Yin’am) 

Iraq—ancient Mesopotamia—was under 
Ottoman-Turkish rule, like most of the other 
Arab countries, for four centuries. The mod- 
ern Iraqi state was created by the peace 
settlement after the First World War and 
following the dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire. Secret Anglo-French agree- 
ments negotiated during the war had envis- 
aged Irag as an independent Arab state (or 
part of a larger Arab entity), allotted in its 
southern part to a British zone of influence 
and in its northwestern part to a similar 
French zone. After the war, however, the 
British reneged on this agreement—no doubt 
largely because of the oil riches discovered 
in the Mossul-Kirkuk area originally allotted 
to France. In 1920-21, the Allies and the 
emerging League of Nations conferred upon 
Britain the mandate for Iraq. Further 
doubts and conflicts as to Iraq's boundaries 
and territory were resolved in 1925, when 
the League of Nations rejected Turkish claims 
to the Mossul area, Iraq's northwestern part, 
and confirmed Iraq's possession of that val- 
uable district. 

The population of Iraq had not been con- 
sulted as to their desire for a British man- 
date, and troubles and riots opened the first 
chapter of Anglo-Iraqi relations. To stabi- 
lize the situation and make possible the 
establishment of such arrangements as Brit- 
ish enlightened imperialism thought desir- 
able—an independent Iraqi state that would 
still guarantee and satisfy British imperial 
interests, strategic, political and economic, 
either by its own free consent or by certain 
limitations on its independence—the British 
created a throne and imported a king. 

In 1921 they brought to Iraq and en- 
throned (endorsed by a plebiscite) Prince 
Faisal, of the Hashemite dynasty of ‘the 
Sherifs of Mecca, who had been their ally in 
the revolt in the desert (1916-18) and had 
been expelled from Syria by the French. 
Faisal I died in 1933; his grandson, Faisal II. 
has occupied the throne since 1953. In spite 
of this stability of the reigning dynasty, 
however, the fact that the Hashemite house 
is not indigenous to Iraq but had been im- 
posed from the outside by foreign rulers is 
alive in Iraq's popular sentiment. The same 
Tact explains that Faisal himself, and to a 
certain degree his descendants as well, have 
always been the staunch backbone of pro- 
British opinion in Jraq—in contrast to public 
opinion that has remained deeply anti- 
British. 

The character of the ruling dynasty is the 
basis for another important feature of Iraqi 
politics: its expansionist drive, ite dream of 
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a union between Iraq and either all the 
other Arab countries, or at least Syria and 
Jordan, under Iraqi leadership. While this 
expansionism is now more or less common 
to most Iraq! statesmen, its roots lie in the 
days when the Hashemite princes—Arabs, not 
Iraqis—planned for an all-Arab state or fed- 
eration centered in Damascus. A group of 
aides whom Faisal I had brought with him 
to Iraq—the survivors of whom are now the 
elder statesmen of Irag—and who directed 
Iraqi policies for many years, are also deeply 
steeped in this tradition. Public opinion in 
the Middle East has always regarded these 
Hashemite schemes for expansion or federa- 
tion as backed by British interests. 

Since 1922, when the first Anglo-Iraqt 
treaty was concluded, the British have re- 
garded Iraq as de facto independent, al- 
though within limitations and within the 
framework of the League of Nations man- 
date. A constitution was drawn up and 
adopted in 1925, a parliamentary regime es- 
tablished (albeit: with far too frequent 
changes of cabinets, dissolutions of parlia- 
ment, and similar symptoms of political im- 
maturity), an army, a civil and diplomatic 
service, and other paraphernalia of inde- 
pendent statehood built up. In 1930, a new 
Angio-Iraqi treaty, concluded for 25 years 
and still in force, conferred full independ- 
ence upon Iraq, in return for an Anglo- 
Iraqi alliance and two military bases, at 
Habbaniya and Shu'aiba. In 1932, when that 
treaty came into force, Iraq Joined the League 
of Nations—the first Arab state to do so. 
This Anglo-Iraq!i treaty served as a model for 
similar treaty experiments later—in Egypt, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan. 

Dospite this official settlement, however, 
public opinion in Iraq has never acquiesced 
in the treaty of 1930 and has demanded ever 
since its revision or abrogation and the evac- 
uation of the British bases. In 1941, when 
Britain’s fortunes in the Second World War 
were at their nadir, an extremist Iraqi Gov- 
ernment actually joined the Axis Powers in 
making war upon Britain (the pro-British 
Regent and a few statesmen were forced to 
fiee for their lives); it was only by military 
force that Iraq was then compelled to honor 
the treaty of alliance. (That campaign re- 
vealed the utter incompetence of-the Iraqi 
army, from the military point of view, as it 
was defeated by a mere handful of British 
troops.) 

In 1948 an Iraqi Government negotiated s 
new treaty with Britain much more favor- 
able to Iraq than the one of 1930, which it 
was designed to replace. The new treaty 
would have included a provision for the li- 
quidation of the British bases and their re- 
placement by a procedure of mutual consul- 
tation on defense problems. This treaty was, 
however, torn to pieces and the cabinet that 
had made it was deposed by mob riots led by 
extremist politicians for whom the mere 
idea of a new treaty with Britain was ana- 
thema, no matter how profitable its content 
was. The old treaty of 1930, therefore, re- 
mains in force until 1957. 

The deep cleavage between a pro-British 
royal dynasty and usually pro-British cabl- 
nets, on the one hand, and a fanatically anti- 
Western, neutralist, and xenophobic public 
opinion, fostered and exploited by an irre- 
sponsible opposition, has remained one of 
Iraq's foremost problems. It Is a real issue 
today, behind a pleasant facade of a parlis- 
mentary government which appears to head 
the only Arab state prepared to join Western 
defense allinnces (through joining the 1954 
Turkish-Pakistani Pact, for instance). This 
problem is connected with that of an in- 
grained instability of the parliamentary 
regime. Iraq has had, in the 22 years of its 
independence, about 60 cabinets—that is an 
average of almost 3 cabinets a year; it has 
seen 8 military coups d'etat since 1936—the 
last one in November 1952; Iraqui and foreign 
observers have described its elections as in- 
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variably rigged and prearranged, and Its par- 
Uamentary procedures as sham. 

Iraq's real and vital problems, however, 
are deeper than those of governmental pro- 
cedures and foreign politics. They are con- 
nected with, first, the issue of economic de- 
velopment and social reform; and second, 
with the probwm of minorities. 

Iraq has today a population of about 414 
million, part of which lives in conditions of 
abject poverty, in semifeudal bonds to seml- 
tribal chiefs and landlords. Yet Iraq Is 
abundantly rich in natural resources; In an- 
clent times it supported a population mony 
times larger than it has today and it pos- 
scosed a highly developed Irrigation system 
built on the great Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers—partly derelict since ‘the 13th cen- 
tury. Iraq's chief subsoil resource—oll— 
fe being developed by an international, 
British-led company, under conditions that 
fre now, after years of bickering and dis- 
pute, highly favorable to Iraq. Iraq's income 


from oll royalties alone reached 6110 million, 


In 1952. an estimated $140 million in 1953— 
More than a third of the national income 
and about equivalent to the entire annual 
budget. Seventy percent of those oll royal- 
tles are permanently earmarked for develop- 
ment works. Indeed, Iraq has ample means 
to tackle the huge tasks of flood control, 
tiver development, irrigation, power ten- 
eration, and resulting industrialtzatlon, 
which are both possible and necessary and 
which could Insure fruitful wealth and well- 
being for the whole of its population and 
many millions more. 

While the Government is pursuing sev- 
eral development schemes, the connected is- 
sue of social and agrarian reform, without 
Which economic development alone ls mean- 
ingless, has hardly been tackled. About 
8 to 10 percent of Iraq's population are no- 
Madic tribes; almost 40 percent are semi- 
nomads, tribes in various stages of transition 
to settlement. Most of these have lost the 
Primitive patriarchal democracy of tribal 
Gesert life without having acquired the 
Advantages of a free, settled peasantry, 
While the tribal chiefs have become semi- 
feudal absentee landlords opposed to any 
Venture of planned settlement or agrarian 
Teform. Iraq. with its tremendous riches 
and potentialities, has the highest rate of 
Qiliteracy, the highest death rate (almost 
equaling the birth rate) and the highest in- 
fant mortality of all the countries of the 
Middle East, the latter estimated at 30 per- 
cent of all infants in their Ist year, 50 per- 
Cent of infants up to the age of 5. 

Iraq's population contains a high percent- 
age of national and religious minorities. 
Slightly more than half of the population is 
Shiite, that is, belongs to an Islamic sect 
diferent from the Sunni Muslims, who form 
the overwhelming majority in all the other 
Arab countries except the Yemen, and re- 
garded as unorthodox by them. While the 
Shi'ites are Muslims, and Arabs in language 
and consciousness, the Sunni-Shi'l cleav- 
age is deep enough to constitute a serious 
Problem for Iraq. This is aggravated by the 
fact that the Sunnis, while being a minor- 
ity, constitute a majority in the major towns 
and play a much larger role in government, 
administration, and leadership than would 
Numerically be their due. The Shi'ites, 
Semitribal and backward in their majority, 
have a close affinity to Persia, which has a 
Shit majority and which supplies part of the 
religious leadership for Iraq's Shi'ites, too. 

Iraq's largest national minority, the Kurds, 
are religiously orthodox Sunni Muslims, and 

ether with the Arab Sunnis they form 
about half of Iraq’s population. The 750,000 
Kurds, however, are not Arabs; they speak 
a different language and have an outspoken 
National character and consciousness of their 
Own. While they are split as to the degree 
Sf autonomy or independence they would 
to have (the Kurds of Iraq, Turkey, and 
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Persia were promised an independent state 
by the Western Allies in World War I—a 
promise that was unceremoniously broken), 
and while their tribes are socially backward 
and without united leadership, their rebel- 
lions have plagued Iraq since its birth (the 
Iraqi Army, here too, has never been able 
to subdue such rebellions without the active 
help of the British Royal Air Force). As 
statistics and administrative procedures are 
based on religion, and as the Kurds are 
religiously Sunni Muslims, there is no pro- 
vision for special Kurdish representation in 
parliament, government, or administration. 
Kurds do, however, take part in these in- 
stitutions, and most Iraqi Cabinets contain 
1 or 2 Kurds from among those leaders 
who collaborate with the Government, 

The Nestorians, or Assyrians, are a small 
Christian sect of ancient oriental rite. 
Tracing their origin back to the ancient As- 
syriahs, they, too, have a national rather 
than a purely religious group conscious- 
ness. In 1933, immediately after becoming 
fully independent, the Iraqi Army subjected 
them to cruel massacres and outrages. 
Although attempts by the League of Na- 
tions to resettle the Assyrians elsewhere 
failed, many of them have emigrated. To- 
day, twenty to thirty thousand of them re- 
main in Iraq. Most of Iraq’s 120,000 Chris- 
tians are Chaldeans, that is, Nestorlans who 
joined the Catholic Church. They are en- 
titled to special representation in parlia- 
ment—at present 6 deputies among 138. Iraq 
has several other small, esoteric minority 
groups, such as the Yazidis (so-called devil 
worshipers), Mandeans, etc. 

Iraq's ancient Jewish community, resident 
in the country since the days of the Baby- 
lonian exile, long before the Arab conquest, 
has been liquidated almost in its entirety in 
the wake of the Arab-Israel war of 1948. 
Anti-Zionist, and later anti-Israel sentiment 
was the most fanatical in Iraq, fanned by 
every government in power, and the life of 
Jews, always suspected of Zionist leanings, 
was gradually becoming intolerable. During 
and after the war of 1948, in which the Iraqi 
Army participated with large contingents, 
mob outrages were joined by administrative 
and judicial persecution that caused thou- 
sands of Jews to fee—emigration being ille- 
gal. In 1950, the government admitted that 
it could not prevent the growing exodus of 
Iraq's Jews and preferred to legalize It. By 
June 1951, the bulk of Iraq's Jewish com- 
munity, about 120,000, had been flown to 
Israel in Operation Ali Baba. Today, only 
six to ten thousand Jews remain in 
with no representation in parliament (there 
were six deputies before), and hardly any 
institutions, properties, or communal life. 
At the time of the exodus the government 
had frozen—de facto expropriated—the prop- 
erties of all Jews who left the country, vari- 
ously estimated at $100 million to §250 
million. 


— 


Biggest Firecracker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 22, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter to 
the editor of the Rapid City Daily Jour- 
nal, Rapid City, S. Dak., written by 
Badger Clark, the poet laureate of South 
Dakota. In this letter Mr. Clark ex- 
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presses a thought in sharp satire for all 
of us to consider. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BIGGEST FIRECRACKER 


To the Evrror: 

Once when I was a boy, I invested the 
greater part of my Fourth of July money 
in the largest firecracker I could find in town. 
There was no size limit in those days and 
the firecracker, which cost, I think, a whole 
dollar, was a humdinger. The folks objected 
in their dull, middle-aged way, and were 
scared. I was scared too, but that was part 
of the fun. Early in the morning of the 
great day, I appropriated an old but per- 
fectly usable dishpan, fired the uncomforta- 
bly short fuse of the firecracker, dropped 
the dishpan over it and fied. My ears en- 
dured a shock, the windows of the house 
rattled, and dishpan shot far skyward and 
then tumbled back to earth, a shapeless ruin. 
“Gosh,” I murmured, in mingled terror and 
delight. 

The scientific and military boys In the Pa- 
cific, with their limitless funds, can buy more 
firecrackers than I could, and buy them big- 
ger and bigger. They are grave and learned 
fellows, yet_I can partly understand their 
mood when I remember my boyhood. They 
thrill to their experiment much as I did, 
only it is more thrilling because they know 
it is an excitement such as no sons of men 
ever felt before. They touch off their fire- 
cracker with a fuse a hundred miles long; 
they watch the awful cloud shoot far into 
the sky; they wait, breathless, until the vast 
roar shocks their ears and the blast of wind 
smites their faces. “Gosh,” they murmur, 
in mingled terror and delight. 

We quiet and less daring folks are scared. 
The atomic boys are scared, too, for that 
matter, but unfortunately being scared is 
part of their thrill. Nehru, of India, de- 
mands that the experiment cease. Little 
chance of that. Great is the power of the 
atom, but greater still is the power of human 
curlosity. Great stuff. It's dangerous, of 
course, and we mustn't go too far, but we 
must just see what a bigger one willdo. And 
so the boys will go on until some day they 
may set off a flrecracker with such a majestic 
wallop that, mayhap, tt will rip the atmos- 
pheric envelope off the earth. “Gosh,” we 
shall all murmur, with our last breath. 

Baporr CLARK. 

Hermosa, S. DAK, 


Watch on the Potomac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Journal 
of Commerce for March 30, 1954: 

WATCH ON THE POTOMAC 


This is the day on which President Elsen- 
hower ls to submit to Congress his foreign 
economic policy p: 

Whether or not the President adopts, as 
expected, a good many of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Randall Commission, his 
proposals will doubtless set off another high- 
level discussion of what our national trade 
policy objectives should be. 

This is all right with us; it İs, in fact, one 
of our favorite subjects. But we hope it 
will not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
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the crucial battles in this sphere will not be 
fought out this spring on high policy levels, 
but on the more familiar and down-to-earth 
levels of straight politics. 

Moreover, the administration will in all 
probability find itself fighting hardest not 
to put over a new policy of its own choosing, 
but to hold what it now has in hand, and 
it must face the fact that if it loses on the 
lower levels its chances of success on higher 
ground will be dim indeed. 

Among other things, the administration 
would do well to look carefully at the so- 
called watch case, now before the Tariff Com- 
mission, and especially at its timing. 

This is an escape-clause proceeding 
brought by three United States watch manu- 
facturers—Waltham, Elgin, and Hamilton— 
in their second postwar attempt to secure 
greater protection. The first was approved 
by the Tariff Commission but turned down 
by President Truman. 

It is a complex case because the watch- 

business is complex. Not all United 
States watch manufacturers support Wal- 
tham, Elgin, and Hamilton, for example. 
Some, who import movements, oppose their 
lea. 
2 But, in its second phase, it is especially 
interesting for three reasons: 

First, as this proceeding was launched, the 
Department of Justice suddenly opened an 
investigation of Swiss watch cartel opera- 
tions, while the Treasury instituted an in- 
quiry of watch adjustments that could lead 
to a higher tariff on Swiss watches outside 
the escape clause. The Swiss are, therefore, 
on the defensive all up and down the line. 

Second, in presenting their arguments be- 
fore the Tariff Commission in the second 
phase of this case, the three United States 
manufacturers repeatedly stressed the na- 
tional defense angle of their case. They 
argue that without tariff relief their busi- 
ness will decline and the country will be 
faced with the loss of valuable defense 
equipment and skills. 

Third, the case is so timed that {t must 
go from the Tarif Commission to the White 
House by May 31, in which event the Presi- 
dent would have to act on it by July 31. 
This means it will be up for consideration 
about the.same time a decision on the Trade 
Agreements Act renewal must be reached. 

How much coincidence there is in all this 
we do not know. We do know, however, that, 
by coincidence or by design, the stage is be- 
ing set for some highly dangerous political 
trading. 

Will the President's protectionist friends 


tell him in May or June that he must ap- 


pease Congress by granting a higher watch 
tariff if he Is to secure a 2-yenr, or even a 
l-year, renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act? 

We do not know, but we do know that the 
watch case is widely considered as a test 
case. It has been carefully built around the 
issue of national defense, and the evidence 
is that virtually all protectionist forces are 
waiting to see whether it achieves a break- 
through. If it does, there will be others in 
very short order. 

If the three United States watch manufac- 
turers are right in describing their equip- 
ment and skills as irreplaceable in the de- 
fense picture, and if they can demonstrate 
(as they have not yet) that these will be 
lost to the Nation failing higher tariffs, the 
President will be justified in granting them 
this relief. 

But are their arguments valid? There is 
certainly room for serious doubt on this 
score. Other prominent watch manufac- 
turers and assembiers who do not seek this 
rellef have pretty much the same equipment 
and skills and engage heavily in defense 
work. Moreover, the Amcrican Watch Asso- 
ciation has assembied an imposing list of 
other industries not engaged in watch manu- 
facturing which do the same work. 
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This is something for experts to decide, but 
it is important that the experts decide it 
while there is still time to act, not on the 
basis of last-minute Judgments and certainly 
not under the pressure of a hurried legisla- 
tive deal. 

We hope the administration will be pre- 
pared for this test when it comes. This is 
where it can lose the most ground in the 
shortest time unless it keeps its eyes open 
and its wits about it. 


Action Now on Lead and Zinc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Tariff Commission’s recent 
report on this Nation's depressed lead 
and zinc industry is a three-volume docu- 
mentation of the need for immediate 
action. 

Last July the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the House Committee on 
Ways and Means directed the Commis- 
sion to make a thorough study of all 
factors bearing on the domestic lead and 
zinc situation and to report the result of 
that investigation. 

Although no recommendations were 
ordered, many of us hoped that they 
would come out of an 8-month full-dress 
study which included extensive hearings. 

As I read the report, the Commission 
found that present tariffs on lead and 
zine have only a slight effect in restrict- 
ing imports. But there are no recom- 
mendations regarding tariff changes at 
this time. 

Meanwhile, the lead and zine indus- 
tries continue their progressive decline. 
Employment in those key industries has 
dropped more than 20 percent, according 
to the Tariff Commission. With miners 
out of work, business in the mining com- 
munities is depressed. 

Lead and zine are mined at about 900 
mines scattered over 23 States and 
Alaska, although the bulk of the newly 
mined production of each metal comes 
from about 100 of these. 

Of the 100 large producers, the Bureau 
of Mines tells me that 40 are shut down 
now, representing between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of the mine production. Other esti- 
mates range up to 40 percent. 

We are told that the lead and zinc 
areas hardest hit are in the so-called 
tri-State district in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and southwest Missouri, and Western 
States in general. 

Montana was the leading producer of 
zine last year and ranked fifth in mine 
production of lead. Montana mines ac- 
counted for 80,250 of the 534,730 short 
tons of zinc produced in the United 
States in 1953. From our mines came 
19,630 short tons of the 335,412 national 
mine production of lead. 

Prices show what has happened to lead 
and zinc. The yearly average price for 
lead in 1952 was 16.5 cents a pound. 
The average yearly price in 1953 was 13.5 
cents. The price on March 10, latest 
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date covered in the Tariff Commission 
report, was 13 cents. Between the first 
quarter of 1952 and March 10, 1954, the 
New York price for lead declined 32 per- 
cent. 

The yearly average price of zinc was 
16.2 cents in 1952. In 1953 it was 10.9 
cents. On March 10, 1954, the price was 
9.75 cents. Between the first quarter of 
1952 and March 10, 1954, the price of 
zine was declined 50 percent. 

Now, it is certainly in the national 
interest to keep a healthy, active min- 
ing industry going in the United States. 
We need raw materials for our industry- 
We need critical and strategic minerals 
and metals—such as lead and zinc—for 
defense. 

The Tariff Commission reports of the 
situation is not as strong as the one of 
a year ago by the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

The Tariff Commission says domestic 
mine production of lead and zine has 
declined, accompanied by mine closures 
and reduced employment.” 

The Small Business Committee found 
the basic lead and zine industry “in grave 
jeopardy.” This paragraph from their 
report: 

The principal complaints came primarily 
from small-business men engaged in mining 
whose main complaint was that such in- 
creased amounts of lead and zinc were being 
imported into the country as to drive the 
price down 41 percent below the Government 
ceiling price of 19% cents for zinc and 19 
cents for lead only recently taken off by 
OPS. Also that whereas in 1952 the United 
States needed only 225,000 tons of zinc from 
foreign countries that actually 565,000 tons 
had been imported. This amounted to 
dumping of these metals on American mare 
kets, and driving some domestic producers 
into bankruptcy, causing distress, unemploy- 
ment, and serious economic repercussions in 
many sections of the United States, 


It appears to me that the solution to 
the problem breaks down into two 
phases—an immediate and a long-range 
program. 

The immediate program should in- 
clude an increase in stockpile. As I in- 
terpret the President's recent order, the 
stockpile will be considerably increa: 
and the Government will buy more of 
35 to 40 metals. The order is believed 
to be primarily a shot in the arm for 
the lead and zinc industries. 

This should be accompanied by a sub- 
sidy plan aimed at reopening the mines 
now closed. 

Our Federal Government also should 
provide more money for unemployment 
compensation in the lead and zinc areas. 
because many workers have used uP 
their benefits. They should be carried 
— the industries are back on theif 

eet. 

Quantities of surplus food should be 
made available to the States for dis- 
tribution to the miners out of work 
through no fault of their own. 

The long-range program should in- 
clude efforts to increase per capita us? 
of these metals. 

We also should enact a mine-incen“ 
tive-payment program, based on the be- 
lief that the urgency of obtaining stra- 
tegic raw materials will be as great in 
any subsequent emergency as d 
World War II. when such a pro 
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Worked for 5 years for copper, lead, and 
Zinc. I have introduced such a bill. 

If we find that producers cannot oper- 
ate even under the incentive-payment 
plan that takes production cost into ac- 
Count, then we should set up a program 
to help management, labor, and the com- 
munities which now are based upon lead 
and zine. 

We should help the producers build 
new plants and facilities to improve 
their efficiency. We should help them 
Convert to other enterprise. 

We should help the workers by pro- 
Viding adequate unemployment compen- 
Sation, training for new jobs, and trans- 
Portation to areas where they can find 
other jobs. 

We should aid the communities by en- 
couraging new industry to utilize the 
available materials and labor force. 

This administration has had more 
than a year to study this situation. Now 
it is time to act. 


American Press Lauds Democratic 
Amendment to Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the time that I have been here I have 
learned there are occasions when hys- 
teria controls votes in this body. Mem- 

rs are elected every 2 years; one elec- 

on is no sooner over than another is 
just around the corner. 

Because the Members of this body are 
80 close to the people whom they rep- 
resent, and a good vote conceivably 
Could encompass their defeat in an elec- 
tion close at hand by reason of the im- 
Possibility in the available time to com- 

t misrepresentation, they are on occa- 
Sions subject to hysteria. This is espe- 
Cially noticeable when measures pre- 
Sumably in the interest of national 
Security are under consideration. 

I think when measures intended to 
Safeguard and strengthen our security 
&re before us the approach should be 
Wholeheartedly nonpartisan. The pre- 
Sumption should be that all members of 
a body, the overwhelming majority of 
Whom are war veterans, are equally con- 
cerned in the protection of their country 
And their government against all forms 
Of evil design. If they disagree as to 
Methods and the nature of legislative 
Provisions, it is a healthy disagreement 
among good and patriotic American law- 
Makers calculated to result in the en- 
&ctment of laws that will safeguard with 

ullest efficiency our national security 
and, at the same time, avoid the doing 
Of violence to the sacred rights of all 
W-abiding persons. 
JUGGLING TERMINOLOGY 


When recently we had under consid- 
ratlon H. R. 8649, unfortunately the 
majority leader sought to insure its pas- 
Sage by labeling it the “antitraitor bill.” 
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As originally presented it was a very bad 
bill since it sought to confer upon an 
essentially political office the power to 
subject to eavesdropping any person in 
his conversations over a telephone line 
for which he had contracted and for 
which he paid. The integrity and sa- 
gacity of the present Attorney General 
was in no sense involved. Attorneys 
General come and go, Since the estab- 
lishment of the office we have had 60 
Attorneys General. 


Fortunately, the House on this occa- 
sion did not go overboard. As it was 
the majority that voted to place the pow- 
er in the courts, as is done in the case 
of the issuance of warrants for search 
and seizure, was slim. Some Republican 
Members voted against the courts, obvi- 
ously for political reasons and under 
political pressures. Others, I suppose, 
were thrown into panic by the fear that 
someone who had never seen the bill or 
would ever read it would get wrong no- 
tions because of the majority leader’s 
political juggling with terminology. 

REACTION OF THE PRESS 


What they lost sight of was that the 
American press, our strongest and most 
dependable defender against any nature 
of invasion of the rights of a free press, 
also is a vigilant champion of the right 
of free speech and the constitutional 
guaranties against search and seizure 
without judicial authorization. The 
American press does not get panicky as 
quickly as those in public office with an 
election just around the corner. 


It is interesting to note that the press 
of the Nation, with very few exceptions, 
supported the position of the Democrats 
who solidly voted for the amendment and 
of the courageous Republicans who 
joined with them. I am extending my 
remarks to include the editorials on the 
subject from the two morning news- 
papers in Chicago. 


The editorial of April 13, 1954, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times, a supporter of 
President Eisenhower, follows: 

Tue WmerapP BILL 


As finally approved by the House, the pro- 
posed Federal wiretapping bill is better than 
the administration's original measure. It 
confers on the courts, rather than the At- 
torney General, the right to authbdrize wire- 
tapping in cases of suspected treason, esplo- 
nage, and sabotage. 

We have grave doubts, however, whether 
wiretapping should be legalized even for so 
heinous an assortment of crimes. For once 
that wiretapping evidence is admitted in 
such cases, the danger always exists that its 
use may be permitted in a continually grow- 
ing list of lesser cases. 

As the Wall Street Journal observed on 
that point: “Once a government is given a 
tool to tap liberty, there is unfortunately 
no guaranty that it will necessarily stop 
where it at first means to stop. The nor- 
mal and safe course in this country has al- 
ways been to keep that kind of tool out of 
the Government's hands.” 

The main argument for the wiretapping 
bill is that it’s needed to help the FBI com- 
bat Communist conspiracies in this country. 
Conversely, it seems to us that the FBI has 
done pretty well in that direction without 
the help of evidence obtained by wiretap- 
ping. 

A somewhat similar wiretapping bill was 
sought by the Roosevelt administration in 
1941, during the emergency period preceding 
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Pearl Harbor. But it was narrowly defeated 
in the House, largely because of Republican 
opposition to the measure. Representative 
ALLEN, Republican, of Dlinois, who was 
against the bill, charged that it was based 
on un-American principles. Other Republi- 
cans feared that it would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a secret police force in the worst 
totalitarian traditions, 

Times have changed, and it can be argued 
that the threat of Communist Russia is 
greater than the menace of nazism ever was. 
But have times changed to such a degree 
that we must take risks which were deemed 
much too dangerous 13 years ago? 

That is the dilemma which will confront 
the Senate when it takes up the wiretapping 
bill—to pass it as it is, to amend it with 
ever greater safeguards to liberty than those 
in the House bill, or to defeat it once and 
for all. 

If there is to be a bill at all, it might be 
wise to require a panel of three judges to 
give advance authority for wiretapping. 
When the House amended the administration 
measure, it was argued that no one man— 
namely, the Attorney General—should have 
the power to approve wiretapping. A Fed- 
eral judge is one man, too. 

CONSERVATIVE REPUBLICAN VIEWPOINT 


The editorial of April 10, 1954, in the 
Chicago Tribune. a conservative Repub- 
lican newspaper, and a supporter of 
Senator Taft in the 1952 primary cam- 


paign, follows: 
WIRETAPPING 


The House, asked by Attorney General 
Brownell for authority to use evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping in prosecution of sub- 
versives, acted correctly in accepting the 
amendment by Representative WILLIS, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, before passing the bill. 

The bill as drafted had provided that if 
the Attorney General authorized a wiretap, 
evidence so obtained could be Introduced as 
evidence. Courts now refuse to accept wire- 
tap evidence because of a provision in the 
Federal Communications Act. 

Representative WILLIS’ amendment pro- 
vided that the permission to tap wires must 
be obtained from a Federal judge. Tapping 
a wire is a process similar to search of a 
man's premises, except that it is done with- 
out the knowledge of the suspect. Only a 
court may issue a search warrant, Only a 
court should authorize the greater invasion 
of privacy involved in wiretapping. 

There was a curious byplay in the effort 
of administration forces to head off the 
Willis amendment. It was proposed that 
power to authorize wiretaps be vested in 
the head of the FBI instead of the Attor- 
ney General. The theory was that everyone 
trusts J. Edgar Hoover. 

We trust Mr. Hoover. 
we have no reason to think that Mr. Brown- 
ell would abuse the authority if it were 
given to him. Of course, if he couldn't be 
trusted to use the wiretapping authority 
properly, he couldn't be trusted to be At- 
torney General of the United States, either, 
but that seems to have escaped the would-be 
compromisers. No one knows who, in the 
future, may succeed either Mr. Brownell or 
Mr. Hoover. We do know, or expect, that 
the Federal bench will continue to be occu- 
pied by Judges faithful to the concept that 
we are to be ruled by laws, not men. 

The safeguard provided by Representative 
Wulrs made the wiretapping bill as ac- 
ceptable as any measure can be that cur- 
tails civil rights. It is not enough to say, 
as was said in this case, that those rights 
are curtailed only as to scoundrels. Every 
limitation of rights that has ever been pro- 
posed has been offered on such grounds, 
and every limitation so enacted is a tool 
that can be used by scoundrels against hon- 
est men. That is why the protection of the 
courts is so necessary. 


For that matter, 
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Allegiance Reafirmed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to include an excellent 
editorial, worthy of wide attention, out- 
lining the organization and development 
of that wonderful group of American cit- 
izens known as the United Spanish War 
Veterans. 

The article, appearing in a recent is- 
sue of National Tribune—The Stars and 
Stripes, presents a stirring reminder to 
the Congress of our beloved Abraham 
Lincoln’s strong admonition, “To care 
for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan.” 

Let us hope that in keeping faith with 
that patriotic admonition the appropri- 
ate committees will soon favorably re- 
port to the Congress those current bills 
providing for an essentially needed in- 
crease in the too modest pensions now 
being received by the widows and de- 
pendents of these valiant old soldiers. 
The editorial follows: 

ALLEGIANCE REAFFIRMED 

April is a most significant month of the 
year to the organized veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War because it memorializes 
not only the anniversary of declaration of 
the War with Spain in 1898 but also marks 


the amalgamation of several societies which 


combined to make up the United Spanish 
War Veterans, As a matter of historical fact, 
more should be known by our younger vet- 
erans’ associations of the principles which 
led former servicemen to form their societies 
at the turn of the century and which ulti- 
mately resulted in a combined membership 
that has boasted 68 percent of all eligibles 
and made of the USWV one of the most sub- 
stantial groups of war veterans the world has 
ever known. 

Space here, however, permits only the most 
sketchy of reviews. Almost before they were 
out of uniform there were to spring up strong 
local units of the veterans who subdued 
Spain in a matter of months and then went 
on to pacify the Islands of the Caribbean and 
mid-Pacific and put down insurrection in 
China and the Philippines. Soon after the 
war a strong core became the rallying point 
for others of like purpose and, on April 18, 
1904, there were amalgamated into the USWV 
the National Association of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, National Army and Navy 
Spanish War Veterans and National Encamp- 
ment of Servicemen of the Spanish War. 
Only a little later, in 1906 and in 1908, re- 
spectively, there joined with them the Le- 
gion of Spanish War Veterans and the Vet- 
eran Army of the Philippines. All members 
had voluntarily answered the call of Presi- 
dent McKinley and had gone to war to free 
backward and oppressed peoples who had 
long suffered under the oppression of the 
Spanish monarchy, 

More than 458,000 of the most virile 
young men of the country entered its serv- 
ice after war came on April 21, 1898, and 
thousands of others tried vainly to enlist. 
It has been related by some who would be- 
little the patriotism of these warriors that 
they were motivated by revenge and that 
thelr battle cry of “Remember the Maine” 
Was unjustified, because nobody could prove 
that this country's most boasted man-o’- 
War was sent to the bottom of Habana har- 
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bor in February at the hands of an enemy, 
Indeed, it is recalled that a then Nebraska 
Senator had proclaimed that war with Spain 
would—as it eventually did—increase the 
business of American railroads, enlarge 
upon the output of every factory and stimu- 
late every branch of industry and commerce, 
but association with Spanish War veterans 
gives the lie to such aspersions. They an- 
swered the call to the colors solely to relieve 
human beings who were being trodden upon 
by the iron heel of aggression. Theirs was a 
war for humanity, the first to be fought 
overseas, and they carried their ancient and 
unfit equipment with a spirit that has not 
before nor since been equaled. The open- 
ing of the seas of the world to commerce, the 
resultant coming of a golden age and the 
advancemient of medical science through 
their wholesome efforts were incidental, if 
beneficial, results of their sacrificial service, 
not the cause. 

On the nearest meeting day to April 21 
the survivors of that 4-year war, fought un- 
der the most grueling conditions of any in 
which this Nation has been engaged in all 
of its history, will participate in observances 
that are peculiar to them alone. They may 
fight again their battles and excusably boast 
& little of their aggressiveness in days long 
gone by, but their purpose of meeting will be 
the renewal of allegiance to their country 
and its flag. Just as they have done for 
over half a century, they will hold up their 
right hands and make the same pledge of 
fealty they made 66 years ago, when they 
donned the uniform and marched off to war. 
And they will do it proudly and confidently, 
feeling that they have the right to enjoy the 
vanity that prompted them to fight for 
principle rather than for material gain. 

But not unlike others who are alined with 
similar organizations, these men, who now 
average 79 years, will not only unite in 
stressing their fraternal bonds, they will 
also be mindful of atill broader objects and 
purposes, The principles of liberty are born 
in them and have had a strong influence 
upon their lives. Their loyalty proved be- 
yond question, they hold a marked reverence 
for our country's institutions, for obedience 
to its laws and for the promotion of honesty 
and integrity in the conduct of public affairs. 
And they expect their people to keep faith 
with them and their kind. 

It is entirely coincidence that, as these 
veterans of necessity discuss their personal 
problems and as they once more utter the 
vows of enlistment, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House 
of Representatives last weck heard spokes- 
men for their organization recite some of 
the economic difficulties which face them 
and tell of the perplexities that cause special 
concern to the dependents of their departed 
comrades. One of the most conrpelling rea- 
sons for any organization of war veterans 
is to succor its sick and disabled and to care 
tenderly for the widows and orphans of the 
heroic dead, and the impact of living condi- 
tions and costs of survival were debated 
ably at the Capitol. Of the nearly half- 
million men who served so well in 1898-1902, 
only 68,000 survive; the dead have left be- 
hind some 82,000 living dependents most of 
whom are in dire need and none of whom 
can possibly live in decency on the modest 
pension payments they now receive. 

Typical of their regard for others, and con- 
sistent with policy followed throughout the 
years, the first concern of the USWV has 
been for those who have lost their bread- 
winners, and a strong case was made for 
these widows in the presentations made last 


week by those who are burdened with that 


responsibility. It is unthinkable that the 
Congress will deny the little that is sought, 
and we have every confidence that it will be 
granted. To that extent we fall in line en- 
tirely with the thinking of our friends who 
direct the legislative efforts of Spanish War 
beneficiaries, On the other hand, we con- 
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tend that rising living costs affect every- 
body alike and our files are loaded with eyi- 
dence which points up the need to grant 
similar relief to the surviving veterans of the 
war. 

Another subcommittee has jurisdiction 
over bills that ask for substantial remodel- 
ing of compensation and pension laws relat- 
ing to veterans and dependents of later wars, 
and detailed representations have been 
made to that group to recommend reason- 
able increases in payments and other adjust- 
ments to help alleviate exactly the same 
conditions which pose living problems to 
the more elderly veterans and widows. The 
President of the United States, as a candi- 
date for office, made promises to disabled 
war veterans and their loved ones to grant 
increases in pensions in accord with rising 
living costs, and the Republican platform 
especially presented such a plank to the 
voters. We, therefore, believe it is as fully 
consistent to demand recognition of such 
pledges in the solution of this troublesome 
question as it Is to believe in the constant 
policy of the Nation to care properly for its 
other victims of war, and we have asked our 
readers to press that argument with every 
Representative and Senator on Capitol Hill. 

There seems to have entered the minds of 
some Congressmen a concern about prece- 
dents. They question comparisons between 
the costs of meeting other government obli- 
gations and the allotments made to the vet- 
eran class. There has never been a doubt in 
our minds that charity begins at home, and 
we assert without fear of intelligent contra- 
diction that this country and its every 
activity have been the creators of precedents 
and a virtual slave to them. That is what 
has made the Nation great, and no example 
has helped to serve it more than its historio 
generosity in caring for the victims of war- 
The policy of treatment accorded to Spanish 
War beneficiaries has followed exactly that 
which has gone to those of the Civil War, and. 
in our judgment, some errors were made 
when bigger wars and the costs involved have 
caused departures from those practices. 
Costs have no part, however, in the necessity 
to extend humane handling of a matter 
such great consequence as this, subject of 
course to the ability of the country to pay. 
In all events, we assure our comrades of the 
Spanish War and their dependents that w® 
shall not depart from the loyalty they have 
demonstrated, and we pledge to them what- 
ever we can do to assist them in their hour 
of trial. We congratulate them on theif 
anniversary, and we join with them in theif 
reaffirmation of allegiance to the high prin- 
ciples for which they stand, 


An Old Flag Unfolds American Destiny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak” 
er, on several occasions I have spoke? 
in the House on the important part o 
the Spanish-American War in the ad- 
vancement of the manifest destiny of 
the United States. Modern historians 
have been too much inclined to under- 
stress an event in our history which car- 
ried us far into the Pacific and set the 
present outposts of democracy’s erue 
struggle with communism in the Orient. 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines have 
added a strength to the world of free 
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men that would have been unlikely if 
the war with Spain had not come to 
Change the course of history. 

As the last veteran of that conflict in 
this body I am voicing the hope that the 
distinguished Commandant at West 
Point will take advantage of a flag pres- 
entation shortly to be made to have im- 
Pressed upon the cadet body the sig- 
Nificance to our country and to the free 
World of a bit of bunting now over half 
a century old. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
Marks to include the story of the flag 
and its scheduled presentation to the 
Military Academy as told in the Chicago 
Tribune: 


A satin flag displaying 45 stars made by 
hand by Filipinos and presented in 1900 to 
an American battalion fighting the Insur- 
Tectionists will be donated to the United 
States Military Academy's museum at West 
Point, N. X. 

The flag will be given on behalf of his 
former troops and the members of the 39th 
Volunteers Infantry Regiment by Col. George 
T. Langhorne of 1120 Lake Shore Drive. 
Colonel Langhorne, a retired West Pointer, 
Served as chief of staff of the 65th Cavalry 
Division. He commanded the 2d battalion of 
the 39th Infantry after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

THREE THOUSAND PRESENT FLAG 


The flag was presented to the 2d battalion 
by the 3,000 townsfolk of San Pablo on the 
Isle of Luzon in appreciation of the treat- 
Ment and services given them by the troops. 
Colonel Langhorne, then a major, directed 
& clean-up program and issued quantities 
Of quinine to the natives to stem the plague 
Of malaria which also attacked his troops. 

men crushed insurgent uprisings, super- 
Vised elections, and restored good govern- 
Ment to the community. 

Langhorne's battalion fought Malvar's in- 
Surrectionists in 19 engagements during 31 
days of mopping up operations before they 
set up headquarters at San Pablo under the 
direction of Col. Robert Lee Bullard. The 
Volunteers who defeated the insurrectionists 
Were called Bullard's Indians because they 
Tought Indian style. 

When the battalion, decimated by malaria, 
Was ordered south to recover, the populace 
fathered in the town square and the flag 
Presentation was made by the curate, the 

verend Francisco Alcantara, who directed 
the making of the flag. 

THIRTY SUPPLY MUSIC 

Music was supplied by 30 former insur- 

Tectionists who quit fighting when Lang- 

e's troops donated band instruments 
and made musicians of them. Landowners 
Who had paid fines when they failed to 
Comply with the Army's clean-up orders 
Were there to pay their respects to the part- 

troops who Father Alcantara, said has 
Testored “peace and tranquility” to their 
community. 

The flag is artistically worked. Its silver 

are embroidered with metallic thread 
and its edges are trimmed with metallic gold 
fringe, With it went a staff of ebony and 
a storage case of hand-carved mahogany. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
Sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
th, and where single copies may also be 
ased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Sxcrro 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxEsS.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NoO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 29, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recon of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.— The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to Insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit. — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSTONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Record should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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The Defense of Freedom—Today and 


Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Defense of Freedom To- 
day and Tomorrow,” delivered by me be- 
fore the 63d Continental Congress of 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at Washington, 
D. C., on April 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue DEFENSE or FarepoM—TopaYy AND 

Tomornow 
(Address by United States Senator Epwanp 

Martin, of Pennsylvania, before the 63d 

Continental Congress of the National So- 

clety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 

tion, in Constitution Hall, Washington, 

D. C., Thursday evening, April 22, 1954) 

Tt is a rare privilege to address this hon- 
>on and outstanding American organiza- 

n. 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have always been steadfast and militant 
in defense of the United States and our 
heritage of liberty and independence. 

No organization defends and supports the 
ideals of freedom with deeper loyalty to the 
Principles upon which our Republic was 
established. 

No organization fights harder for 100 per- 
Cent Americanism. 

No organization appreciates more sincerely 
the fundamental principle that the great- 
Ness of our country is based on the most 
Precious gift bestowed by God upon man- 
kind—tfreedom of the individual. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, our birthright 
ot freedom: was not conferred by govern- 
ment. It was not granted by legislative 
enactment. 

It was held by the Founding Fathers to be 
a divine blessing—a sacred trust to be treas- 
ured, guarded, and defended with all we 
have and all we are—with our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 

1 Upon that foundation the United States, 
n less than 200 years, has become the great- 
est and most powerful Nation in all history. 

Upon that foundation a savage wilderness 

transformed into a bright land of free- 
dom, with the highest material, cultural and 
Spiritual attainments in all the world. 

We can point with the greatest pride to all 
that has been achieved in a comparatively 
poate span of years. But we must never 
tant that we did not reach the proud posi- 
a Hey we occupy without struggle and sacri- 


in ri 1s ours today because heroes and patriota 
2 generation were willing to shed 
t ir blood and give their lives in defense of 

reedom. 
The troubled times in which we live call 
u everyone of us to take up the cause 
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they so nobly served. The dangers we face 
today call for renewed dedication to our 
country and our flag. They call for deeper 
devotion to the ideals of liberty and inde- 
pendence, for new strength and courage in 
defense of freedom. 

America faces a desperate challenge. 

It is a challenge hurled by evil forces that 
would destroy the principle of individual 
freedom, 

The voice of the demagogue is loud in 
the land. The brazen tongues of self-seek- 
ing politicians still proclaim the false and 
deceptive promise of prosperity and security 
without effort and without sacrifice. 

The advocates of a planned and controlled 
society—call it socialism, collectivism, com- 
munism, or by any other name—are still 
among us. They are still offering their fan- 
tastic hope of a more abundant life if we 
will but give up our individual freedom. 

Their one objective is to undermine our 
system of free government and to replace 
it with the same Socialistic pattern that has 
led other great Nations to destruction. 

The danger is real. It must have our care- 
ful attention when we consider the defense 
of American freedom. Ý 

Unfortunately we have among us so 
many misguided persons who do not fully 
appreciate the real meaning of Americanism. 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem ot free government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our growth and progress. 

They do not seem to understand that the 
progress of our country has always depended 
on the principle that each American must 
bear his share of the burden of supporting 
and defending our country. 

That principle was so well set forth by 
George Washington when he said, and I 
quote: 

“Every citizen who enjoys the protection 
of a free grovernment owes not only a por- 
tion of his property but even of his personal 
service to the defense of it.” 

The Founding Fathers were men of keen 
perception and far-sighted vision. They 
knew from the record of history that under 
self-rule the people might destroy their gov- 
ernment by robbing their own treasury. 

They feared that political demagogues 
would undertake projects that seemed good 
for the tndividual with no regard for the 
ability of the people to pay the cost. 

The vastly increased cost of government 
at all levels gives some indication of how 
far we have gone in that direction. 

I do not want to burden you with too many 
figures, but I feel that this great and power- 
ful organization should have all the facts. 

Twenty-five years ago the total cost of all 
local government in the United States was 
about $5 billion a year. It has now more 
than doubled. At that time local govern- 
ment had outstanding bonds of about $12 
billion. That debt has now increased to 
$22 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago the cost of operat- 
ing State government in all the 48 States was 
about $2 billion a year. It has now increased 
to the enormous sum of $12 billion. At that 
time the 48 States owed about $2 billion, 
which in 25 years has been expanded to 
nearly $10 billion, 

The total cost of the Federal Government 
Was less than $3 billion 25 years ago and in 
1953 it was close to $75 billion, which, I hope, 
can be greatly decreased in the next fiscal 
year, 


Twenty-five years ago the national debt 
was about $184 billion. Now it has just 
about reached the statutory limit, the stag- 
gering sum of $275 billion. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 500,000 
employees on the Federal payroll. Today 
there are 2,347,000, a decrease of 200,000 
from the high figure of a year ago. The total 
number of all Government employees, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, is now more than 8 
million while 25 years ago it was about 3 
million. 

The salaries of the Federal employees is 
now equal to the wages of all the workers in 
the steel industry of America and twice that 
of all the railroads. 

I bring these figures to your attention be- 
cause the solvency of our country has an 
important bearing on the defense of our 
freedom. 

They are a solemn warning that financial 
irresponsibility is the first step to disaster 
for a Nation just as it is for an individual. 

They should make us stop and refiect upon 
the grim truth that in a bankrupt Nation 
there is no freedom, no justice—only hunger, 
poverty, dictatorship, and slavery. 

What is the reason for the enormous cost 
of Government? 

It is because we are shirking our indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

We have permitted the expenditure of vast 
sums of money for undertakings by Gov- 
ernment which are properly the business of 
private enterprise. 

We have permitted large expenditures for 
sectional and regional advantage which have 
been detrimental to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

We have seen the development of a pow- 
erful Central Government because the States 
have surrendered many of their functions 
and responsibilities in exchange for so-called 
Federal ald. 

The same process Is taking place at the 
lower levels of Government, Local respon- 
sibility is being destroyed by the shifting of 
purely local functions to the State level. 

Our people seem to forget that every tax 
dollar spent by Government comes from the 
earnings of the worker and that Government 
has nothing to give except that which it 
first takes from the people themselves. 

Are the American people so attracted by 
gaudy promises and glowing pictures of a 
carefree future, tha they are willing to close 
their eyes to the most terrible waste and 
extravagance our country has ever known? 

Are the American people so indifferent to 
the real facts that they are willing to be 
fooled? 

Can America be awakened to the danger? 

Can the fighting spirit of American people 
be aroused to save America from the So- 
cialistic system that has brought other great 
nations to destruction? 

Unless we learn and apply that lesson of 
history, American freedom will be wiped out, 

If America is to be preserved as the great- 
est Nation in history, our people must stop 
leaning on the Government and stand once 
more on their own feet as our forefathers 
did. 

I am confident that the loyal and patri- 
otic Daughters of the American Revolution 
will be in the front line of the battle to 
savé American freedom. 

We must restore a sense of individual 
integrity and responsibility. 

We must think more about our duties as 
citizens than our rights and privileges. 
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- We must drive out corruption at all levels 
of Government. 

We must rid ourselves of racketeers and 
profiteers who demand something for noth- 
ing. 

We must clamp down on law evaders and 
law violators. 

We must crush the poisonous influence of 
communism and every other subversive ele- 
ment that is undermining loyalty to America. 

We must resist the efforts of those who 
would replace our free Republic with the 
planned economy of the welfare state. 

We must safeguard the national economy 
against abuses by big business, big labor, and 
big government. 

We must strengthen the moral and spir- 
itual vitality of our people. 

We must depend more upon ourselves and 
less upon the Government. 

We must practice honesty, self-reliance, 
ee tolerance, and, above all, faith in 


oer soldiers we are taught that we must 
have an estimate of the situation and a plan 
of action before we go into battle. 

First we learn all we can about the enemy 
and his possible action, also complete infor- 
mation about our own troops. I believe I 
have given you an accurate estimate of the 
situation, 

In this conflict we know that our enemies 
abroad are the godless, treacherous, aggres- 
sor nations. We know that our enemies 
here at home are traitors who conspire to 
tear down the American flag and to over- 
throw this Government by force if necessary. 
In addition, we have the careless and selfish 
American. He is not a well-trained soldier. 
We know we must be prepared. We must be 
equipped and we must be trained. 

I humbly submit for your consideration 
the following training program as a basis 
for our plan of action. 

First, we must strengthen the influence of 
the family and the home. There are few 
juvenile delinquents in good families. The 
morale is high. They possess a high degree 
of integrity. 

Second, our schools must be presided over 
by men and women imbued with the highest 
ideals of this Republic. Their job is a 
sacred trust. They should teach the young 
to be self-reliant, tolerant, and unselflish. 
They should teach the glories of the Ameri- 
can way of life and what it has accomplished. 

Third, we need militant and tolerant 
churches. We should all be generous in 
support of our churches, cathedrals, and 
synagogues, They should teach the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual. They 
should provide for the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, the YMCA, the YWCA, the youth or- 
ganizations of every faith, and all the other 
great groups that stand for Americanism 
at its best. 

My fellow Americans, one of our most im- 
portant duties in defense of American free- 
dom is to mould the minds of youth so as to 
build men and women of character, prin- 
ciple, and integrity. 

We should teach our boys and girls to be 
grateful for the strength and loyalty of the 
men who, in the name of liberty, created 
this powerful Nation. It was the first time 
in history that a government had as its 
prime purpose the preservation of the God- 
given right of freedom of the individual. 
Our Government was consecrated in the 
blood and tears of stalwart men and women 
for that purpose. 

Our rich soil and our great endowment 
of natural resources were important in the 
development of the America we enjoy, but 
the strongest factor was the iron spirit in 
the hearts and minds of the men and women 
who founded, created, and developed the 
United States. 

Let us work and fight to preserve the her- 
itage they have so gloriously given us. 
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Are Legislative Investigations a Threat to 
Academic Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


— OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the controversial questions today is 
whether the legislative investigation 
committees are threatening freedom in 
any of its aspects. Much has been said 
and much has been written on the sub- 
ject. 

Therefore, I feel that we are fortunate 
whenever anyone with knowledge con- 
tributes material dealing with this mat- 
ter. Such an informative article has 
been writted by Mr. Fay George Child. 
and is published under the title “Are 
Legislative Investigations a Threat to 
Academic Freedom?” It appears in the 
April issue of Minnesota, the alumni 
magazine of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Child, a member of the Minnesota 
State Legislature, a newspaperman, and 
former legislative assistant to the Hon- 
orable Harotp Hacen, has made a rather 
thorough study of this question; and I 
am happy to ask unanimous consent to 
have the survey of his findings printed 
In the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS A THREAT TO 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 
(By Fay George Child) 

(The author: In addition to being editor- 
jal editor of the News at Maynard, Fay Child 
represents Chippewa and Lac Qui Parle 
Counties in the Minnesota State Senate. He 
spent 5 years in Washington as administra- 
tive assistant to Congressman Haroip O. 
Hacren, where he observed first hand the 
activity of congressional investigating com- 
mittees. Senator Child presently is asso- 
ciated with the Louls F, Dow Co., represent- 
ing that company in the counties adjacent 
to his district.) 


Just as a university must be protected in 
Its scholarly search for truth, so must the 
constitutional prerogatives of a congres- 
siohal investigating committee be safe- 
guarded against unfair attack by those who 
seek to curb or discredit this important 
legislative function. 

Many critics are laboring under the false 
assumption that congressional investigating 
committees have some kind of judicial 
power—and are abusing that power. This is 
not true. Only the executive branch of our 
Government can make arrests, Only the 
Judicial branch can punish. Congressional 
committees can do nothing but ask ques- 
tions. 

Individuals called before a congressional 
committee are not the accused, they are the 
witnesses, protected by all of the rights of a 
witness. 

To protect the reputation of a witness, be 
he professor or otherwise, committees make 
a practice of questioning him first in execu- 
tive session. The vast majority of witnesses 
do not appear at public hearings where re- 
porters are present. 

A congressional investigating committee 
is not concerned with guilt or innocence or 
with individual acts. Its functions is to se- 
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cure testimony and information so as to 
better formulate Government policies and 
draft specific legislation. Witnesses who 
have information are requested or sub- 
penaed to appear before the committee to 
ansker questions and to supply helpful in- 
formation. 

If, in the course of the questioning, a 
witness resorts to the fifth amendment and 
refuses to answer on the grounds that to do 
so would tend to incriminate him, be sub- 
jects himself to widespread suspicion which 
is d to his reputation and career. 
Often his defiance is encouraged by the 
editorial support his kind receives from anti- 
anti-Communists, 

It must be recorded that if the witness 
commits perjury during the interrogation, he 
may later have to face a grand jury, where 
he will have all of the safeguards and rights 
of a man accused, 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION IS GOAL 

At the conclusion of the hearing, and out 
of the vast compilation of information, comes 
a committee report, recommending legisla- 
tive action, designed to promote the general 
welfare and to protect our Republic against 
crime or subversion, 

State legislatures have the constitutional 
right to investigate possible Communist in- 
filtration into schools and universities, but 
it is my opinion that it would be inadvisable 
for State legislative committees to engage 
in this type of investigation. They have 
neither the funds nor the trained investiga- 
tive personnel to do the job adequately, In 
addition, the Communist conspiracy is of na- 
tional rather than State scope. A State leg- 
islative committee would be handicapped by 
its lack of overall knowledge of the con- 
spiracy and its inability to subpena wit- 
nesses from other States. 

Congressional committees, on the other 
hand, have, over the years built up volumi- 
nous files and valuable experience on the 
Communist conspiracy as it affects the Re- 
public, 

In spite of contentions to the contrary, 
congressional committees have not inyesti- 
gated institutions such as the universities 
and churches, The mere fact that a witness 
may be a professor or a minister, however, 
offers no restraint to the members of the in- 
vestigating committee who, like the scholars, 
are seeking the truth wherever they find it. 
FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY DEFINED 


In 1953, the Assoclation of American Uni- 
versities (AAU) adopted a splendid state- 
ment concerning the rights and responsibili- 
ties of universities and their faculties, Dr. J. 
L. Morrill, of our own university, was one 
of those responsible for this clear expres- 
sion of position: 

“He (the professor) owes equal candor to 
the public. If he is called upon to answer 
for his convictions it is his duty as a citizen 
to speak out. It is even more definitely his 
duty as a profressor. Refusal to do so, on 
whatever legal grounds, cannot fail to re- 
fiect upon a profession that claims for it- 
self the fullest freedom to speak and the 
maximum protection of that freedom avail- 
able in our society. In this respect, invoca- 
tion of the fifth amendment places upon 8 
professor a heavy burden of proof of his fit~ 
ness to hold a teaching position and lays 
upon his university an obligation to reex- 
amine his qualifications for membership in 
its society,” 

The statement also says that no scholar 
can adequately disseminate knowledge of 
pursue Investigation in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth if he is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, adheres to the 
party line, or is subject to party discipline- 
It further states that if he is a Communist, 
he forfeits not only all university support but 
his right to membership in the university. 

Referring to university presidents as bus!- 
nessmen, not scholars, my opponent, in 4 
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Previous debate on this question, hoped to 
Minimize the declaraton of the AAU. He 
defended the right of Communists to teach 
at universities. 

I might suggest, however, that several of 

Presidents who worked with our own 
distinguished Dr. Morrill on the AAU state- 
Ment are scholars of acknowledged eminence 
and prestige—men such as Wriston, Kiewiet, 
and Dodds. 

The honest teacher, whether he be a non- 
Conformist or otherwise, has nothing to fear 
trom congressional investigators. Only those 
Who are disloyal or subversive need be 
alarmed or concerned. However, any public 
Teprisals resulting from his inability to weigh 
the validity of his opinions and the manner 
in which they are expressed is an occupa- 
tional hazard from which there Is little pro- 
tection. Congressional investigations have 
not increased this hazard. 

It has long been my contention that much 
Of the responsibility for the damage to repu- 
tations of witnesses can be credited to the 
News-disseminating agencies. Their report- 
ing is frequently mischievous, if not actually 
Vicious, For that reason, I have advocated 
editorially, that where reputations are at 
Stake, those witnesses should be questioned 
in executive sessions, with no news releases 
to the reporters until a complete and un- 
abridged text of all of the testimony can be 
Made available to them at the conclusion of 
the hearings. A scare headline on the first 
day of the hearing may create a sensation 
and sell newspapers—but more often than 
not the headline is fraught with fallacious 
implications. 

Freedom of the press will not be jeopar- 
ized by this proper restraint on the part of 
the committees—in fact, the cause of truth— 
the whole truth, will best be served by this 
More deliberate and thoughtful approach. 

Exposing subversion in our Government 
and institutions is a thankless and distaste- 
ful job. It is because the Members of Con- 

are concerned with preserving our free- 
doms, that they are making such an ex- 
haustive study of insidious influences in 
America. 


Academic freedom is one of the most 
Portant of those freedoms. 


Record of Campaign for Election of a 
President of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Hastings, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the ConGressionaL Recorp the following 

rd of a most important campaign for 
election of a president of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of Hastings, N. L. 
is This series of news items and editorials 
v important to all communities in the 
nited States because it shows what a 
community can do by orderly, dig- 
Means under our present laws, to 
defend itself with courage and clear- 
ightedness, against the danger of Com- 
Munist infiltration in education. 

The Public Printer informs me that the 

of printing this record in the Ap- 

Ndix is estimated to be $538.35. 

W being no objection, the matters 
exe ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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Proceeptncs, 10TH STATE CONVENTION, COM- 
MUNIST PARTY, New Tonk. SESSION V, SUN- 
DAY, May 22, 1938, 2 P. M. 

ALICE UDREN, UNITED PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Comrades: Our party has become a politi- 
cal factor in the life of the American people 
today. A majority of the people are for peace 
and against fascism, and although not quite 
ready to accept fully the program of our 
party, will become that progressive part of a 
movement to build the democratic front. 

It is well to remember that the politicians 
of the major political parties owe their suc- 
cess partly to the fact that their leaders get 
to know who is who and what is happening 
down the street. We are better prepared, 
fortified with the teachings of our party, to 
become the leaders in our communities. 

Amongst the many phases of community 
life the Parent Associations are a great con- 
tributing factor of community interest, offer- 
ing tremendous possibilities in building the 
democratic front. Throughout New York 
State the National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers has affiliated to it many parent or- 
ganizations. The leadership of this organi- 
zation is very conservative, and we haven't 
even begun to penetrate. 

In New York City the Federation of 
Mothers Clubs, which exists mainly in the 
neighborhood settlement houses and which 
has a large mass base, is little known to our 
party. However, in one particular phase of 
parent organization, our party in New York 
City is rapidly becoming an influential part, 
namely, the United Parents Association of 
New York City. Approximately 250 parent 
groups are organized around a minimum pro- 
gram, such as: A seat for every child, free 
hot lunches, carfare and clothing for needy 
children, dental and eye clinics in every 
school, a doctor and a nurse in every school, 
playgrounds, libraries, swimming pools, etc. 
The composition is a cross-section of our 
metropolitan city, of all political and reli- 
gious beliefs, Negro and white, and all na- 
tionalities. It includes every economic group 
from unemployed, factory and white-collar 
workers to professionals. 

The United Parents Association has be- 
come the progressive representative of nearly 
200 affiliated parents associations, Only re- 
cently, the UPA sent a delegation of parents 
as part of the Teachers’ Union delegation to 
Albany in support of the $200 million bond 
issue for more schools. Here I would like to 
pause for a word to the upstate comrades. 
Judge Cole, a member of the committee on 
education, who greeted our delegation, stated 
that although he ts in sympathy with our 
requests he feels that we ought to realize 
that conditions upstate are even worse. 

The UPA went on record against the Mc- 
Naboe bill and urged its locals to take action 
in order to help defeat it. The UPA has 
cooperated with our city government in pro- 
moting better conditions and better educa- 
tion. It upholds the right to academic free- 
dom. It has taken an active part in the sup- 
port of the child-labor amendment, 

Although our party comrades are a small 
minority in the UPA we have been a contrib- 
uting factor in the last elections of the 
organization in defeating the reactionaries 
and putting into leadership a progressive 
slate with 5 comrades out of 25 on the Har- 
lem executive committee. Two of us are 
known Communists; in my own case, having 
been a party candidate in the last two cam- 
paigns. Comrades, we have been able to 
nip in the bud any Red-baiting, precisely 
because we were known Communists. 

It is our task to lead these parents against 
the reactionaries in our Government, who 
have consistently attacked appropriations 
for education; to become, through the lead- 
ership of our party, that political force that 
will not only defend but extend better edu- 
cation for our children. Today, when these 
reactionaries are attempting to split the 
unity amongst the teachers, attacking the 
activity program within the school as com- 
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munistic, our leaders in parent work can 
expose those reactionary forces in our school 
system as being against the interest of our 
children. 

Comrades, these parents are also concerned 
with the high cost of living, housing, and 
peace, and are willing allies in the struggle 
for jobs, security, democracy, and peace. 
Through such activity our party can lay the 
basis for the democratic front, going for- 
ward in the coming elections with many 
more progressives elected in the city, State, 
and Federal Government, 

The comrades working in the UPA are con- 
scious of the fact that there is a lack of 
Negro leadership, and because of our efforts 
we were able to elect a progressive Negro 
woman. However, no little blame lies with 
our comrades from Harlem. There are many 
comrades active in parents’ associations in 
Harlem. Their problems should be UPA 
problems. A determined effort should be 
made to get these comrades into the UPA 
so that we can raise the conditions in Harlem 
schools, which are worse than in any other 
part of the city. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 21, 1954] 
THE RED UNDERGROUND—ORDER GIVEN COM- 
RADES To INFILTRATE THE PTA 


(By Herbert A. Philbrick) 


During the last few weeks in a number of 
secret cells throughout New York State spe- 
cial orders were received: “As a Communist 
you must participate in organizations con- 
cerned with schools.“ Comrades with chil- 
dren in school were thereupon directed to in- 
filtrate one of the largest and most important 
organizations in this area—the Parent 
Teachers Association. 

Detalled instructions were given to the 
underground cell members, outlining the 
issues to be exploited, tactics of infiltration, 
and strategy of exerting influence, 

TACTICS OUTLINED 

Tactics of penetration were carefully pre- 
scribed. The members were warned not to 
be too aggressive, but to exert utmost diplo- 
macy. “In joining a parent teachers associ- 
ation,” they were instructed, “you join a 
well-established organization, many of whose 
members have been active for many years 
and are in positions of leadership. They are 
not looking for someone to tell them what 
to do.” 

The proper procedure, the Reds were told, 
is to volunteer to serve in a minor position, 
such as on a committee, or as typist, or offer 
to solicit advertisements for the Parent 
Teachers’ paper or publication. They were 
cautioned that. The PTA is an organization 
in which you work your way to the top, 
slowly and patiently.” Even after careful 
cultivation, moves are to be made cautiously: 
“We can then give leadership on issues like 
the raising of the school entrance age.” 

TEAMWORK 

The cell members were also instructed 
to work as a team, and to discuss the ob- 
jectives and progress of individual com- 
rades in branch meetings of the party, 
Party branch bosses are to provide in- 
struction as to how to approach and in- 
fluence non-Communist members of the 
PTA; analysis of mistakes; and coordination 
of the efforts of individual members for 
better effect. “The party branch gives our 
work a Communist orientation so that we 
can help set in motion thousands of women,” 
they were advised. 

Finally, specific victims are to be singled 
out, according to the Red Instructions; the 
branch leadership will determine, for exam- 
ple, which PTA member is to be invited to 
attend a meeting to be addressed by a 
teacher discharged for subversion and whom 
to approach with an invitation to purchase 
party literature. After successful infiltra- 
tion, the members were told the cell could 
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concentrate on the task of recruiting PTA 
members into the party itself. 

As to the issues to be exploited for party 
purposes, the members were instructed to 
include a number of legitimate slogans, such 
as better schools, more teachers, more 
money for education, etc. In addition, how- 
ever, they were instructed to fight atom 
drills, to hurl charges of bookburning when- 
ever a pro-Communist book is not used for 
school purposes, to protest the discharge of 
teachers who have refused to answer ques- 
tions relating to Communist affiliation or 
membership, and to make ‘other attacks 
against the Government and policies of the 
United States. “Our schools,” concluded 
one party boss, “are weapons in the cold 
war.” 

. . > — * 


— 


[From the New York Times of March 18, 
1954] 
Rep Cxarce Bars P. T. A. Evecrion—Hast- 
INGS-ON-HupsSON MEETING DISRUPTED AS 
CANDIDATE, ACTOR'S Wire, Is SCORED 


Hastinas-on-Hupson, N. Y., March 17.— 
The denunciation as Communists sympathi- 
zers of a candidate for the presidency of 
the local Parent-Teacher Association and her 
husband, a veteran stage and screen actor, 
deadlocked tonight an election meeting of 
the organization. It turned the session into 
a 2-hour contest of arguments, applause, and 
boos 


At the end of the stormiest meeting In its 
history, the group finally decided to post- 
pone the elections until next month to study 
charges of membership in subversive organi- 
zations brought against Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Dekker. 

The alleged pro-Communist associations 
of the Dekkers were placed before the group 
by Gardner Osborn, New York State secre- 
tary of the Sons of the American Revolution 
and executive director of the Federal Hall 
Memorial, 

Mr. Osborn, who stressed that he was mak- 
ing no accusations but merely submitting 
facts, based most of his material on the con- 
troversial 1948 report of the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, known as 
the “Tenney Committee,” for its chairman 
Jack Tenney. 

The Dekkers lived in California until 2 


years ago. 

Mrs. Dekker, whose three children attend 
school in this commuters’ community, em- 
phatically denied that she and her husband 
had ever been Communists. She admitted 
having served for 5 months in 1946-47 as 
chairman of the California branch of the 
Congress of American Women, which is listed 
as Communist by the Attorney General. 

Mrs. Dekker said that the congress, the 
Only association listed against her by Mr. 
Osborn, had not been classified as subver- 
sive at the time of her membership. 

Mr. Dekker, who is now in Texas with the 
road company of “Death of a Salesman,” was 
mentioned In the Tenney report as a former 
pro-Red member of the California Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Dekker was also Identified with seven 
organizations described as Communist in the 
Tenney. report. Only two of the latter ap- 
pear, however, on the Attorney General's list 
as Communist and subversive groups. They 
are American Youth for Democracy and the 
California Labor School, Inc. 

Mrs. Dekker was one of five candidates for 
the PTA presidency and was backed by the 
group's nominating committee. 


— 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of March 
18, 1954 
PTA Postpones ELECTION as SUBVERSIVE 
CHARGES AGAINST NOMINEE STUDIED 
Last-minute charges made available to offi- 
cials of the Hastings Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation this week that Mrs, Albert Dekker, 
candidate of the nominating committee for 
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president of the organization for the coming 
2 years, had been affiliated in activities of 
a subversive organization in California threw 
a bombshell into the annual election of the 
body at the high-school auditorium Wednes- 
day evening. 

More than 500 citizens of the community 
hurriedly summoned by phone packed the 
auditorium, and following a 3-hour discus- 
sion of the qualifications of Mrs. Dekker for 
the position voted overwhelmingly to post- 
pone the balloting until April 12, at which 
time a special election meeting will be held. 
The motion for postponement was made early 
in the meeting by Dr. John Harry, member 
of the nominating committee, who said he 
deemed the step most advisable for the bet- 
ter interests of the parent-teachers assocla- 
tion. 

Near the close of the session when half 
of the assembly had drifted away homeward 
the crowd voted with only slight objection 
the motion offered by Dr. Phillip Lang- 
worthy, superintendent of schools, that the 
PTA president name a committee of three 
or five members to study further the charges 
against Mrs. Dekker and to report back to 
the organization regarding their nature. At 
press time the committee had not been made 
public by Mrs. Nelson L. Bigelow, Jr., presi- 
dent of the organization. 

During the spirited meeting, Mrs. Dekker, 
who is the wife of Albert Dekker, Broadway 
actor, taking the floor in her defense, con- 
ceded that she had been chairman of the 
California branch of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Women for 5 months a few years ago. 
She said that it was not classified as a sub- 
versive organization at the time and there 
was no way of knowing such was the case. 

Vermont C. Royster, speaking from the 
floor, placed Mrs. Edward L. Plimmer, of 
Summit Drive, in nomination for the presi- 
dency. The motion was duly seconded and 
accepted by Mrs. Bigelow, chairman, with 
indications that Mrs. Plimmer and Mrs, 
Dekker will contest the position of president 
at the April session. 

The question of Mrs. Dekker’s qualifica- 
tions for the position came into the open 
early in the meeting when Frank J. Adams, 
of the high-school faculty, and chairman 
of the nominating committee, gave a unan- 
imous report of a factual nature covering 
the history of the developments of the case 
against Mrs. Dekker. He said he was ad- 
vised by Dr. Langworthy of the situation 
and charges against Mrs. Dekker for the first 
time on Tuesday. He said the committee 
met that same afternoon with Mrs. Bigelow 
and Mrs. Dekker to hear data on the case 
and after studying the California Tenney 
Report, named after State Senator Jack Ten- 
ney, made available to them by Donald 
Grant, members deemed it desirable to hear 
“further information from those who ini- 
tiated criticism of Mrs. Dekker’s nomina- 
tion.” Mr. Adams said the committee 
therefore invited Gardner Osborne, former 
member of the board of education, to bring 
all data available on the case before its 
members. He said Mr. Osborne did so and 
cooperated in a most objective manner with 
the committee, as did Mrs. Dekker. 


COMMITTEE SPLITS 


The committee agreed at the close of this 
that the evidence was “not conclusive.” Mr. 
Adams said “that it did not have the same 
meaning for each of us.“ He said the com- 
mittee was split as to what the election of 
Mrs. Dekker would mean in terms of dis- 
sension in the PTA. 

In response to demands from supporters 
of Mrs. Dekker for the appearance of Mr. 
Osborne, the former school trustee took the 
floor to explain the material on both Mr. 
and Mrs. Dekker which had been placed be- 
fore officials and the nominating commit- 
tee of the PTA. 

Mr. Osborne urged temperateness in con- 
sidering the charges, ‘asserting that it was 
not pleasant to be put in the position of 
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being a “witch hunter” but that he con- 
sidered the PTA such a sensitive position in 
our American democracy he had had no hesi- 
tation in assuming the responsibility of 
placing the material before the proper school 
and PTA officials, at the earliest moment it 
came to his attention. He said that at no 
time had he discussed the matter in terms 
of personalities nor in a derogatory manner 
and that he had no intention of so doing 
in the future. 


COMMENDS OSBORNE 


Mrs, John Chattin commended Mr. Os- 
borne for his sense of responsibility and 
courage in presenting the data to the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association. 

Discussion of the evening for the most part 
centered on the Congress of American Wom- 
en chairmanship of Mrs. Dekker rather than 
the long list of subversive organizations cit- 
ed in the record against Mr. Dekker. Mrs. 
Dekker, who came to Hastings with her hus- 
band and family 18 months ago, said that 
Mr. Dekker was away, being “at work,” and 
could defend himself when present, She 
said that neither she nor Mr. Dekker were 
Communists nor ever had been Communists- 
There was no allegation of either charg? 
made during the meeting. 

Mr. Dekker, who is now in Texas with the 
road company of Death of a Salesman, Was 
mentioned in the Tenney report as a former 
pro-Red member of the California Legisla- 
ture. He was also identified with seven or- 
ganizations described as subversive. 
three of these groups appear, however, on the 
Attorney General's list. 

The floor fight for the most part centered 
ground the efforts of the adherents of Mrs 
Dekker to secure an immediate election vote, 
speakers contending that the bylaws 
it imperative. Mrs. Bigelow ruled that the 
Chair could postpone the vote if it was the 
wish of those present. 

Mrs. Plimmer urged for calmness, which 
she said she believed would be more readily 
obtained if the members of the organiza“ 
tion had an opportunity to think things over 
until another meeting in order to get a clear 
view. 

* . * * * 


HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENTS 

1. Tuesday, March 16: 

“(a) Dr. Langworthy called Mr. Pomeroy 
and me into his office to make us aware of 
the situation that was developing with re- 
spect to our nominee for president of 
PTA. 

“(b) I phoned Mrs. Bigelow, the president 
of the PTA, for further information. 

(e) Later in the morning Mr. Donald 
Grant came to school to loan me a copy 
the Tenney report. The book was marked 
with paper clips to indicate the sections nr 
were relevant to the activities of Mr. an 
Mrs. Dekker. 

“(d) I called a meeting of the nominating 
committee for 3:30 p. m. in the library. 

“1. Both Mrs, Bigelow and Mrs, De 
were invited to attend this meeting. t 
“(a) Mrs. Bigelow was asked to comme? 

to the committee on the situation as it 
developing and on possible courses of action. 

“(b) Mrs, Dekker was asked to explsl® 
some of the information mentioned in th 
Tenney report and give any other inf 
tion of an explanatory nature. er 

„(e) After Mrs. Bigelow and Mrs. Dekk 
left the committee discussed the comments 
made by Mrs. Bigelow and Mrs. Dekker. 

“(d) It was decided that in all fairness u 
should hear further information from those 
who initiated criticism of Mrs. Dekker 
nomination. 

“(e) I called Mr; Gardner Osborne to 868 
if he could attend a meeting at 10 p. m. 14 
Dr. John Harry's home, Mr. Osborne ple 
that he had further information avails 5 
and would be glad to be of service to t» 
committee, After deciding to meet at Pt. 
Harry's home at 10 p. m. we adjo 
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(t) At 10 p. m., or thereabouts, Mr. Os- 
borne presented the additional information 
that he had, and commented on items in the 

mney report pertinent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dekker. Mr. Osborne presented among other 
things a pamphlet that discussed the organ- 
ization and activities of the Congress of 

rican Women; and a list of subversive 
Organizations made under the supervision of 
the Attorney General of the United States; 
and a pamphlet discussion the infiltration 
ot Communists in school organizations, and 
a pamphlet entitled ‘Red Treason on Broad- 
Way" by Myron Fagan. 

“The committee appreciate the fact that 
both Mrs, Dekker and Mr. Osborne presented 
their facts in a cooperative and objective 
manner, = 

“After Mr. Osborne left, the committee dis- 
Cussed and rediscussed all the phases of the 
Situation as it saw them. ‘This meeting ter- 
Minated at 2:35 a. m. This meeting resulted 

three main conclusions: 

"1. The committee was unanimous in its 
Opinion that Mrs. Dekker should have an 
opportunity to explain to the PTA the reft- 
erences to her and her husband in the Ten- 
Dey report. 

"2. After examining the evidence the com- 
Mittee unanimously agreed that the evidence 
Was not conclusive; 1. e., that it did not have 

same meaning for each of us. 

“3. The committee ts split on what Mrs. 
Dekker's election might mean in terms of 

nsion in the PTA. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“FRANK J. ADAMS. 

“Mrs, THomas V. BROOKS, 
“Mrs. BALDWIN GUILD, 

“J. B. HARRY. 

“ADDISON R. POMEROY.” 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of March 
18, 1954] 


SHH—CHIDREN at Wonk 


Coming at the close of a 3-hour discussion 
Wednesday evening on the question of elect- 
ing a president to the Parent Teachers Asso- 

came a plea to which we hope the 
community will give heed during the coming 

Weeks when it is considering the respective 
Merits of the 2 candidates for the presidency 
Of the tion. 

The plea was that Hastings keep in mind 
during discussion that young children are 
involved in the decision and in the con- 
Sideration of the question, so that things not 

Said or done that will tend to injure or 
Wound or warp maturing minds and bodies. 
The position of the News in the matter will 
be to carry all phases of the news and to 
de an open forum for the people to 
discuss the question on its merits. The edi- 
hopes and will insist that material pre- 
S€nted be not of an abusive or personal 
nature and that arguments be confined to 
the question at issue at all times. 
Editorially, the sole measuring stick will 
benefit to the Parent Teachers Association 
and in turn the local schools wherein lie 
uried so much of the treasure and heritage 
Of the community. Presidency of the PTA 
Seems scarcely the place for vindication of 
Political views in any form. Ironic, indeed, 
= would be if qualifications of a candidate 
°F such a sensitive position in our school 
System as this would be membership in a 
Subversive organization or vindication of 
rship. 
Fog & neighbor we may love Mrs. Dekker and 
charming husband of stage fame and 
Make a place for them and their family in 
Our home-loving community. That hardly 
ans, however, that we as a group of par- 
ents are ready to place our schools in her 
p on a brief 18 months’ ac- 
uaintance in view of the cold, stark record 
hich all the oratory and rhetoric in king- 
dom come can't laugh away. 
dally, is this true, in view of the 
*Xcellent record of the opposing candidate, 


Mrs. Edward L. Piimmer, who during her 
many years of residence here has obtained 
the complete trust, respect and confidence 
of the community. 

The News unhesitatingly endorses Mrs. 
Plimmer for the position of president of the 
Parent Teachers Association and trusts that 
the people of the community select her for 
the position at the special election to be 
held at the high school auditorium April 12. 
That such a step will be to the better inter- 
ests of Hastings schools is dificult to ques- 
tion. There is utterly no reason our school 
children should be carried to the political 
altars as so much burnt offerings. 


[From the Hastings (N. T.) News of March 

25, 1954] 

Swrrzer Nam To Heap COMMITTEE ror PTA 
STUDY IN CONTESTED ELECTION 


Personnel to the committee of five Hast- 
ings residents to study information before 
the Hastings Parent-Teachers’ Association 
relative to political activities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Dekker, the latter of whom is a can- 
didate for president of the organization, 
was announced today by Mrs. Nelson L. 
Bigelow, Jr., president of the PTA. 

Resolution authorizing such appoint was 
made by the membership of the PTA at an 
overflow crowd at the high-school auditor- 
lum last week at which time decision to 
postpone the election was voted. 

The committee is composed of W. H. Swit- 
zer, chairman, 84 Cochrane Avenue; Mayor 
John E. Thilly, 27 Calumet Avenue; Dr. Paul 
G. Lauffer, 9 Ashley Road; Mrs. G. A. Wi- 
chura, Hastings House; Mrs. Morris B. Ma- 
hannah, 21 Overlook Road. 

Thomas J. Coyle, 3 Pleasant Street, village 
counsel, was named attorney and consult- 
ant, but la not a voting member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Switzer, chairman, is a former presi- 
dent of the board of education, serving as 
president 1 year. He refused the nomination 
last year because business made it impossible 
to give the necessary time to the work. 

Dr. Lauffer is a former Democratic mayor, 
serving from 1949 to 1951, rejecting a re- 
nomination by his party in the latter year. 

No announcement was made by the com- 
mittee though it is known that the group 
began study of the question early this week. 
Information before the committee included 
alleged subversive activities of Mr. Dekker 
who is a well-known stage and screen actor. 
Activities of Mrs. Dekker were not under 
major consideration of the committee as she 
has publicly stated that the only informa- 


‘tion filed with the PTA against her as to 


being chairman of a California branch of 
the Congress of American Women in 1947 
was correct. 

In the meantime factions supporting and 
opposing the candidacy of Mrs. Dekker were 
drawing their lines in preparation for a vote 
at the high school auditorium on the night 
of April 12. Opposing her is Mrs, Edward 
L. Pilmmer, resident of Hastings for the 
past 5 years, who has been active in PTA 
work, Girl Scouts, and other civic work. 

Heading the Plimmer candidacy was ver- 
mont OC. Royster, a winner of the Pulitzer 
editorial prize for 1953, as senior associate 
editor of the Wall Street Journal. In a 
statement in the News Forum of this issue 
Mr. Royster said that supporters of her can- 
didacy were concentrating solely on stress- 
ing the fine qualities of their candidates, 
believing she was the best in the fleld for 
carrying on the work of the Hastings Parent- 
Teachers Association during the coming 2 


years. 

“We are approaching the problem from a 
Positive, constructive angle, rather than s 
negative one,” he asserted in asking the News 
to streas that fact. 

The explanatory statement regarding the 
committee which was released by Mrs. Bige- 
low, follows; 
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“At the Parent-Teachers Association meet- 
ing held on March 17, the following motion 
was moved by Dr. Philip Langworthy, ‘that 
the president appoint a committee from 3 
to 5 members to take the necessary steps 
to find out what the charges (contained 
in the documentary information presented 
to the PTA on March 17) are and that Mrs. 
Dekker be allowed to answer the charges, so 
that the committee might report to the meet- 
ing of the association on April 12, This mo- 
tion was duly seconded and adopted by the 
association.’ ’* 

Dr. Langworthy, who proposed the motion, 
has approved the personnel of this com- 
mittee. 

[From the Hastings (N. T.) News of March 
25, 1954] 
By THER Fnurrs— 
(Editorial) 


After nearly a quarter of a century of 
sound, progressive schools, the envy of our 
suburban neighbors, Hastings stood this 
week at the educational crossroads, ponder- 
ing which way to turn. 

One road pointed in the direction we have 
been treading these many years, Minor ob- 
structions may be seen, here and there, oc- 
casional knolls on the journey, tending to 
vary the monotony and presenting a chal- 
lenge of accomplishments but with it all a 
firm, sound highway, tamped by patient and 
sincere years of trodding by many humble 
feet. On the road stands an experienced 
and competent guide, proven by many years 
of quiet, devoted, and intelligent service to 
the community—Peggy Piimmer. 

Pure logic and sound reasoning dictates 
selection of this highway, rather than turn- 
ing aside into the somewhat obscure path, 
lying to the left. Decision, however, brings 
forth a searching of hearts and such in turn 
brings forth the Bible on which our Chris- 
tian faith is reared. Therefore, faithful to 
the adopted vogue the editor in his quest 
for further light and guidance turns away, 
momentarily, from logic and reason, to drink 
knowledge from the Holy Book. 

Here he finds in Matthew vil: 20 the words, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

It was nearly 1,800 years later that Patrick 
Henry, speaking in St. John's Episcopal 
Church at Richmond, Va., gave voice to simi- 
lar thought by telling his American brethren, 
“I know of no way of judging the future but 
by the past.” 

In modern political life under our demo- 
cratic procedure this has come to be trans- 
lated into the thought, “let the record speak 
for itself.“ This maxim has become an ac- 
cepted standard in our modern day political 
democracy. Indeed, the editor knows of no 
other way, of no other test, that could be 
applied whereby an effective and intelligent 
decision could be reached by the people 
wherein lies the judgment. To cut off the 
record is to shut out light. Without light 
we cannot possibly have an informed, intel- 
ligent electorate. Without it, in fact, we 
cannot have democracy. Beyond that lies 
totalitarianism. 

It is somewhat shocking therefore, to the 
editor to discover that In some quarters we 
are being asked to lay aside momentarily— 
Just this once, if you please—our democratic 
forms because there is embarrassment in 
the records. The asking price, frankly, to 
the editor, seems a trifle steep, and one, it 
must be confessed, he himself is unwilling 
to pay. either now or in the future. 

At the postponed election of the Parent 
Teachers’ Association last week it was voted 
overwhelmingly by the assembled group that 
the president appoint a committee of citi- 
zens to investigate the information being 
considered by the organization against Mrs. 
Albert Dekker. The obvious thought guiding 
the resolution was that such information 
would be valuable to the membership of the 
PTA in reaching a rather vital decision. The 
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committee has been named, composed of five 
representative citizens, a group in whose 
findings of facts the community can give full 
weight. 

In the meantime, it is highly pertinent to 
the case at hand to outline the information 
so that the search by the committee need not 
go far afield. Summed up, the only data on 
the record is that political activities of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dekker in past years present poor 
recommendations for the latter in such a key 
and sensitive position in our school affairs as 
president of the parent teachers’ associa- 
tion. In the case of Mr. Dekker there 
are numerous facets of alleged subversive ac- 
tivities before the committee for investiga- 
tion. The study is now under way and a re- 
port will be forthcoming. 

In the case of Mrs. Dekker the situation 18 
not quite so complex. There has been pre- 
sented only one item of information, namely, 
that she was chairman of the California 
branch of the Congress of American Women 
for 5 months in 1947. She has publicly stated 
this information is correct, pleading that it 
was not subversive at the time, a plea to 
which Hastings should give due considera- 
tion as a newcomer and neighbor in our com- 
munity. 

It is at this vital point in the train of 
thought, however, that advocates of Mrs. 
Dekker leave the mental track of logical 
reasoning. They cry that Mrs. Dekker's loy- 
alty is being impugned. Such clearly is not 
the case. It is not her loyalty that has been 
brought Into question. It is her judgment, 
it is her gullibility. “The future is only the 
past again, entered through another gate,” 
we are told in the fourth act of the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. There seems no reason why 
Hastings schools should be “another gate” 
for gullible persons when such competent 
and qualified candidates as Mrs, Plimmer 
stand at hand ready to carry on sound lead- 
ership, 

In this matter the privileges of making 
the choice rests on the sovereign member- 
ship of the Parent Teachers’ Association, far 
transcending that of a routine nominating 
committee. It is the privilege of its mem- 
bers, verily a duty and a responsibility to 
seek leadership in which they have con- 
fidence. That leadership in this case can 
mean only Peggy Plimmer. 

Parents of Hastings, at this critical june- 
ture in your school affairs, the editor can 
Offer only this counsel. Mistake not, on 
Farragut Hill wherein lie your most precious 

ions, the bugle has blown, calling you 
forth to battle. Go forth with your neigh- 
bors in orderly and peaceful array with clear 
heads and clean hearts, sans hysteria, and 
yes, above all, with charity—charity to the 
children you have brought into this world. 
Therein lies your sole duty at this point. 

This is a battle in which Hastings cannot 
afford defeat. To hesitate now is to lose. 
Your strength rests in the ballot box at the 
Hastings High School auditorium on the 
night of April 12. Use it courageously, quiet- 
ly, and cheerfully. 


— 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of March 
25, 1954 


SCURRILOUS DOCUMENT 


To the Eprror: 

In reading the story of Mrs. Albert Dek- 
ker disputed nomination for PTA president, 
I was appalled to discover that her loyalty 
Was questioned solely on the basis of infor- 
mation from the California Tenney report. 
I am not a member of the PFA nor am I 
acquainted personally with Mrs. Dekker, but 
I must take exception to the use of so scur- 
rilous a document as a reliable source of 
information. The Tenney committee, its 
methods and its findings have been long 
disavowed by responsible Californians, in- 
cluding State Senator Tenney's fellow Re- 
publicans. The following is from an article 
in the March 13, 1954, edition of the New 
York Times: 
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“Each of the bills suggested by the Tenney 
committee was never adopted by the State 
legislature mainly because of opposition to 
Senator Tenney’s outrageous attacks on in- 
dividuals and organizations; because of his 
rejection by the public he was forced to re- 
sign as chairman of the committee. 

“In informed circles, the findings of the 
Tenney committee are regarded as worth- 
less because of the failure to grant hearings 
and because of the loose and dragnet nature 
of the listings.” 

It seems extremely important to me, in 
these difficult times, that the democratic 
process be given its full opportunity to work; 
for our own protection, all evidence to be 
considered in a decision such as this must 
come from substantiated, highly reputable 
sources, 

Mmm GOLDBERG 
Mrs. Victor S. Goldberg. 
Hastincs on Hupson, N. T. 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of 
April 1, 1954] 
MRS. PLIMMER DECLINES PROPOSITION IN LOCAL 
PTA POSTPONED ELECTION FIGHT 


Mrs. Edward L. Plimmer, candidate for 
presidency of the Hastings Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, declined a proposition put before 
her by the Dekker forces, Saturday, in a 3- 
hour session. 

The proposition, as presented by the Dek- 
ker camp called for mutual withdrawal of the 
two candidates for presidency in the con- 
tested election, scheduled to be held at the 
high school auditorium, Monday evening, 
April 12. 

The session which was held at the Plimmer 
home on Summit Drive met at the request 
of the Dekker group. 

Presenting the proposal to Mrs. Plimmer 
were: Thomas V. Brooks, Lawrence S. Apsey, 
Cyrus Collins, Baldwin Guild, and Dr. George 
K. Hirst. Dr. Langworthy, superintendent of 
schools, attended the parley at the request 
of Mrs. Plimmer. 

Under the plan presented, both candidates 
would withdraw and a third compromise can- 
didate would be advanced to the office of 
president. 

Another suggested stipulation was that 
the compromise candidate would appoint 
both Mrs. Dekker and Mrs. Plimmer to other 
positions on the council of the parent-teach- 
ers association. 

The attempted deal highlighted the activ- 
ities of the week as supporters of both candi- 
dates rallied their forces for a decisive battle 
at the ballot box 1 week from Monday. Op- 
position against Mrs. Dekker centered largely 
around her record as chairman of a California 
branch of Congress of American Women in 
1947. The organization is on the Attorney 
General's subversive list. Mrs. Dekker, at the 
original election, said she had been chairman 
of the Congress of American Women branch 
in accordance with information presented to 
the PTA. She said it was not subversive at 
the time and she had no way of knowing that 
it was such an organization. 

Another development in the chain of rap- 
idly moving events was a statement issued 
today by the Clergy Association of Ardsley, 
Dobbs Ferry, Hastings, and Irvington, declin- 
ing endorsement of either candidate but urg- 
ing that citizens apply the principles of 
democratic life in disposing of the issue. 

The statement was signed by pastors of 
9 Protestant churches in the area, including 
2 from Hastinge— Rev. Arthur R. Willis, of the 
Grace Episcopal Church, and Rev. A. G. Bos- 
senbroek, of the First Reformed Church. 

The statement, in full, follows: 

“We, the undersigned, are concerned over 
the issue raised in the Hastings Parent- 
Teachers“ Association by the spreading of 
information about certain associations of a 
candidate for office. We believe that the 
citizens of Hastings desire to approach this 
matter in a spirit of justice and considerate 
understanding. 
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“We, therefore, while not presuming to 
Judge the qualifications of the nominees, nor 
to endorse one candidate in preference to 
another, do urge that the issue be faced hon- 
estly and settled fairly by giving careful 
regard to these principles of our domestic 
life: 

“First, fair play. We believe it is unfair 
to present evidence which aims to disqualify 
a candidate simply by arousing suspicion. 

“Second, justice. It is fundamental to 
the American concept of justice to believe a 
person innocent until proved guilty. 

“We hope that in this issue justice will be 
done and the community guarded against 
the prevalent pattern of fear and smear,” 


THE AMERICAN War 


To the Forron: 

After reading editorials and letters in our 
local papers concerning the candidates for 
the presidency of our Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year, it appears to me 
that what should merely be an unfortunate 
incident, is unwittingly being permitted to 
grow into a disrupture force in our com- 
munity. 

We have always been able, in Hastings, to 
resolve our differences of opinion in an ob- 
jective way, and after the arguments are 
over, we are able to work together and give 
effect to the will of the majority. 

If after we resolve a difference, we find the 
town divided into two hostile camps, we have 
failed to resolve them in the American way. 

Let us look at the problem. Candidates to 
hold an important office in our community. 
have been nominated by duly constituted 
processes. If the result does not suit us we 
cannot change the rules to apply retroactive- 
ly. Thanks to democratic processes that still 
prevail in our community, nomination is by 
no means an assurance of election, But some 
of us seem to have considered them as one 
and the same thing. They surely are not. 

Our system happily permits us time to 
give consideration to the candidates, and in 
this instance, due to the vigilance of some of 
our citizens, this time has been provided. 
During this interval the fitness of each can- 
didate can be thoroughly aired. I will grant 
you that this process is at times unpleasant, 
but candidates must know and expect this. 

This airing can be done in an orderly man- 
ner, providing an opportunity for the candi- 
dates and their proponents to present or re- 
fute statements, during which process the 
voters eyes and ears will make up his mind 
as to which candidate suits him, 

We have always been able to carry out this 
process in Hastings with fairness and have 
been able to live together and respect each 
other after elections. Let's continue to do 
it that way. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM STreINscHNEIDER. 


COMMUNISM AND Fascism 
To the Eprror: 

As a member of the nominating commit- 
tee of the Parent Teachers Association of 
Hastings, I wish to state emphatically that 
never, under any circumstances, would 1 
support a candidate who is a Communist- 
Just as emphatically I will have no part 
in judging a person disqualified for office un- 
til I have proof beyond a doubt of their gullt- 

I abhor communism. It is well to re- 
member, however, that communism is not 
the only enemy of democracy. Surely the 
people who think there is nothing political 
in the present controversy have forgotten 
that what is happening in Hastings today 15 
exactly what happened in Germany in the 
1930's. They, too, were fighting communis™- 
But their method of combating it—namely: 
creating dissension in organizations of un- 
questionable integrity (such as the PTA and 
the Girl Scouts) brought fascism and Hitler. 

For me it has horrendous Implications. 

Mrs. BALDWIN GULD. 


1954 
From the Hastings (N. T.) News] 
Bra Boun Men 
(Editorial 


Clouds of misunderstanding hanging over 
Hastings these past few weeks as so much 
Smog quietly evaporated this week, drifting 
Slowly over the Hudson and fading behind 
the Palisades on the western shore. Stood 
Tevealed in the clearing atmosphere an in- 
Spiring picture of an American woman, head 
high, a smile upon her lips, decision in her 
Carriage and courage in her heart. The 
editor caught a brief glimpse of that vision 
Saturday and will cherish it to his grave. 

It was Peggy Plimmer, candidate of the 
People of Hastings, for the presidency of the 
Parents Teachers Association quietly, se- 
renely but firmly giving the answer to sup- 
Porters of Mrs. Dekker after a 3-hour con- 
Terence, No deal.” 

Her firm decision that Issues must be met 
and the race must be run now has presented 
4n opportunity to the community for moral 
evaluation and spiritual determination 
which the preceding weeks had not offered in 
the turmoil and bustle. 

Final victory in this respect came when 
Peggy Plimmer made clear to all that there 
Could be no deal whereby she and Mrs. Dek- 
ker, opposing candidates for the PTA presi- 
dency, would withdraw to permit a compro- 
mise candidate to be named. 

It. would have been so easy to have suc- 
Cumbed before the dangling lure, to have 
dropped her eyes at the soft words of ap- 
Peasement and blandishment and said, “it's 
& deal.” But Peggy Plimmer, facing the 
greatest test of her life, realized that it 
Would solve nothing and would have denied 
the people the right to vote on the type of 
Schools they wish to have in the future. 

Hastings, too, was on test before the world 
©n Saturday as Mrs. Plimmer was called, 
Upon to make her decision and well did 
the latter know it. Was Hastings to thrust 
Orderly, democratic procedure by the ballot 

out of the window and say that Mrs. 
Dekker did not have the right to come before 
It at election time? Was Hastings to have 
this stigma cast upon its name before the 
Outside world? Was Hastings to forfeit its 
Own self-respect by such a decision? The 
answer rested with Peggy Plimmer and with 
Supreme courage she faced it. 

Hastings, it may be said, has emerged 
from its trial of fire and water, victorious 
in spirit and democratic concepts. 

Summed up, there emerges from the clouds 
and from her no-deal decision three fun- 
damental facts which Hastings must hold 
dear during the next 10 days if it is to 
rer its own moral stature and its demo- 

atic processes. 

These are: 

1. The right of Mrs. Dekker to run for the 
Presidency of the Hastings PTA. 

2. The right of Mrs. Plimmer to run for 
the presidency of the Hastings PTA. 

3. The right of the people of Hastings to 
Make a choice and vote its selection on the 
night of April 12 in the high-school audi- 
torium. 

Peggy “No Deal” Plimmer has placed these 
facts in proper focus in the Hastings school 
Picture and for that the community says, 

k you, Peggy.“ 

With the return of proper perspective to 
the community an amusing flash moves 
across the horizon for the first time. It is 
good for Hastings to smile at this juncture, 
and so we present the picture. Two, 3, 4, 
5. big bold men, uncertain and bewildered, 
huddied about one lone gracious lady, 
Quietly calm and decisive, in her own liv- 
ing room, grilling, catechizing, pleading, 
begging her to take them off the hook, hour 
“iter hour. Ah, for a candid camera. Big, 
bold men. 

Tronic, too, it seems that these big, bold 
men would be seeking what they called a 
Compromise candidate. Sitting alone in 
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their very presence was that compromise 
candidate. Mrs. Plimmer, advanced by her 
supporters for the presidency of the PTA 
because they believed she was representative 
of the community and would help to carry 
the schools forward in the direction in which 
they wish to travel—neither leftward nor 
rightward, but right down the center of 
sound educational practices. And they were 
seeking a compromise candidate? Were 
these big, bold men also blind? It would 
so appear. 

Peggy Plimmer has kept the faith with 
the community. Hastings people, we are 
confident, will do likewise on the night of 
April 12 by supporting her at the ballot 
box. We can do no less and face our Maker 
on judgment day. 

God bless you, Peggy Plimmer, for your 
serenity, confidence, and courage during 
Hastings’ critical days. 


[From the Hastings News of April 1, 1954] 
CONSIDERING THE Facts 


To the Enrror: 

I would like to point out that the Call- 
fornia Committee on Un-American Actiyi- 
ties is still a going committee. All that is 
required to obtain any year’s report is a 
3-cent stamp on an envelope addressed to 
“Chairman, Un-American Activities” Senate 
Committee, Public .Office Building, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,” with a note enclosed request- 
ing it to be mailed. There may be indi- 
viduals or groups who call such reports scur- 
rilous documents, but let's not forget for a 
moment that the report in question is an 
official State document, recorded as such in 
California and in Washington, D. C. 

But let’s not forget the Tenney report, 
as it is called, and consider the facts. Mrs. 
Dekker admits belonging to the Congress of 
American Women from October 1946 to 
March 1947, and also being chairman of the 
organization. How did the Congress of 
American Women come about? Back in 
1945, November 26, to December 1, the Inter- 
national Congress of Women convened in 
Paris, France, “at the call of international 
Communist forces,” with two Communist 
members of the French House of Deputies 
serving as cochairmen. It was here that a 
continuing committee was set up in the 
United States which eventually became 
known in 1946 as the Congress of American 
Women. This organization was incorporated 
in January 1947, with headquarters in New 
York City. Mrs. Dekker was chairman at 
the time. 

Attorney General Tom Clark, in his let- 
ters to the Loyalty Review Board released 
June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948, cited 
the Congress of American Women as sub- 
versive and Communist. The California 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the same organization as “one of the most 
potentially dangerous of the many Commu- 
nist fronts.” 

Mrs. Dekker explained she was unaware of 
the activities of the organization and was 
innocent of any connections with commu- 
nism or subversion. Here I would like to 
quote Justice Minton, of the United States 
Supreme Court. He stated when the Fein- 
berg law was upheld in 1952: “One's asso- 
ciates, past and present, as well as one’s con- 
duct, may properly be considered in deter- 
mining fitness and loyalty.” Nominating 
committees in the future could well keep 
this in mind. Would you want as president 
of your parent and teachers association a 
person so gullible and nalve, no matter how 
charming, as to be chairman of an organi- 
zation and not know what it was all about? 
How could she recognize any similar danger 
here should it occur? And that is not an 
impossibility. As far back as 1938 at the 
10th State convention of the Communist 
Party of New York it was stated: “Amongst 
the many phases of community life the par- 
ent associations are a great contributing fac- 
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tor of community interest, offering tremen- 
dous possibilities in building the democratic 
front. Throughout New York State the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
affiliated to it many parent organizations.” 
Our PTA is one. Continuing with the min- 
utes, it states: The leadership in this organ- 
ization is very conservative, and we haven't 
even begun to penetrate.” That was 16 years 
ago. Let's pray the parent organization has 
remained as conservative as it was then. 
But let’s get up to date, On February 6, 
1954, Howard Rushmore in the New York 
Journal American tells of Party Voice the 
guide for comrades, 

He explains the Communist Party is now 
deeply underground, but they are busy in 
their various hidden cells undermining, in- 
filtrating, and setting up fronts and com- 
mittees. He states: “A clue to these actions 
can be gained from Party Voice, a 20-page 
publication issued only to party members. 
In one article parents are urged to join the 
parents association. Make friends and you'll 
find yourself with a ‘mass base,’ Communist 
mothers are told. In the parent association 
these Reds can fight atom drills, bookburn- 
ing, purging of teachers and McCarthyism if 
we can gain the respect and affection of the 
other mothers.” 

“The same article warns that the Commu- 
nist cell within the parents’ association must 
direct such infiltration. Just to be active 
is not enough. We need our party branch 
to give our work a political orientation, a 
Communist orientation, the directive adds.” 
Party Voice should serve as a warning to 
those who think the Communist Party is out 
of business. 

Then on February 21, 1954, Herbert A. 
Philbrick, a counterspy for the United States, 
joined the Communist Party and remained 
for 9 years reporting all his findings to the 
FBI, had this article In the Herald Tribune, 

“During the last few weeks in a number 
of secret cells throughout New York State 
special orders were received: ‘As a Commu- 
nist you must participate in organizations 
concerned with schools.“ Comrades with 
children in school were thereupon directed 
to infiltrate one of the largest and most 
important organizations in this area—the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

“Detailed instructions were given to the 
underground cell members, outlining the 
issue to be exploited, tactics of infiltration, 
and strategy of exerting influence.” 

Tactics of penetration were carefully out- 
lined. Members were warned not to be too 
aggressive, but to exert utmost diplomacy. 

The proper procedure, the Reds were told, 
is to volunteer to serve in a minor position, 
They were cautioned The PTA is an organi- 
zation in which you work your way to the 
top slowly and patiently. We can then give 
leadership on issues like raising the school 
entrance age.” ; 

Cell members were also instructed to work 
as a team, and discuss objectives and progress 
of individual comrades. 

Instructions are to be provided by party 
bosses on how to approach and influence 
non-Communist members of the PTA the 
article stated. “After successful inflitra- 
tion, the members were told the cell would 
concentrate on the task of recruiting PTA 
members into the party itself. č 

“As to the issues to be exploited for party 
purposes, the members were instructed to 
include a number of legitimate slogans, such 
as better schools,’ more teachers,’ ‘more 
money for education,’ etc. In addition they 
were instructed to ‘fight atom drills,’ to hurl 
charges of bookburning whenever a pro- 
Communist book is not used for school pur- 
poses, to protest the discharge of teachers 
who have refused to answer questions relat- 
ing to Communist affiliation or membership, 
and to make other attacks against the Gov- 
ernment and policies of the United States. 
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Our schools,’ concluded one party boss, ‘are 
weapons of the cold war!“ 

So you see, we have been warned. It can 
happen in Hastings. Let's not take chances. 
Let's elect as president of our PTA Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Plimmer who has been around long 
enough to be known. We havea fine school, 
a wonderful faculty and principal, our PTA 
has been beyond reproach. Let's keep it 
that way for our children and their children's 
sake. Fellow residents of Hastings, I humbly 
suggest you vote on this issue, April 12 and 
for Mrs. Edward L. Plimmer. 

MARIE F. BOSCH, 
Mrs. Louis J. BOSCH. 
HASTINGS. 


! A MOTHER SPEARS 


Scansbank, N. Y. 
To the Eprror: 

As a mother who loves her children and her 
country may I say to you your editorial on 
the Hastings PTA presidency situation is the 
most gratifying I have read in many years. 

I wish more American editors would gain 
some clearness of thought and see that they 
are making a mess of public thinking. 

Anyone who has believed in the Congress 
of American Women at all has proved their 
unworthiness to lead children. 

As you know we still have Howard Fast's 
books in the school. To a large measure it 
is due to the Scarsdale Inquirer. 

Sincerely, 
FLORENCE MEEHAN. 


— 


[Prom the Hastings (N. Y.) News of April 
8, 1954] 
Com™itTer STUDIES DATA ON Mas. DEKKER 
IN PTA ELECTION oF Monpay NIGHT 


On the eve of the contested election for 
president of the Hastings PTA, Chairman 
William H. Switzer, of the special PTA fact- 
finding committee announced that no state- 
ment was ready for release to the public on 
its investigation of political activities of Mrs. 
Albert Dekker, one of the candidates for the 
PTA position. 

The committee, according to Chairman 
Switzer, has held a number of sessions, in- 
terviewed numerous persons, including Mrs. 
Dekker, and obtained much documentary 
material. 

On Saturday the committee voted unani- 
mously to release tentatively to the public 
some letters obtained from Mrs. Dekker's 
friends in California reporting on her work 
in the PTA at her former home there. 

On Monday the committee obtained docu- 
mentary ma 
copies of west-coast newspapers reporting on 
Mrs. Dekker's publie activities, the nature 
of which has not been disclosed by the com- 
mittee. 

On Tuesday the committee voted by a 
4-to-1 vote to recall all material which it 
had previously voted to make public and to 
issue no material at atl pending further dis- 
cussion. The committee also decided not to 
issue a statement at that time, and up to 
press time none had been issued. 

Tonight the committee is scheduled to talk 
to Mr. Albert Dekker, as well as Mrs. Dekker, 
according to Chairman Switzer. Mr. Dekker 
has been out of town during the controversy 
on an acting engagement. 

The special PTA committee is composed of 
Chairman Switzer, Mayor John Thilly, Dr. 
Paul G. Lauffer, Mrs. Morris Mahannah, and 
Mrs. G. A. Wichura. Thomas Coyle, village 
counsel, is legal adviser to the committee. 

This committee was authorized at the last 
meeting of the PTA to study the facts sur- 
rounding the public activities of Mrs. Dekker 
and to report back to the membership for 
the special election meeting next Monday 
evening, April 12, at the high-school audi- 
torium. 


rial consisting of photostatic - 
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In the meantime during the week plans 
for handling the anticipated crowd for Mon- 
day evening were mapped out by PTA offi- 
cials. The meeting will start at 8 o'clock 
but people are requested to come earlier to 
facilitate handling of arrangements by the 
workers in charge of the election. 

A publicity release by the PTA follows: 

“At the April 12 PTA meeting scheduled 
from 8 o’clock only members of the Hastings- 
on-Hudson Parent-Teachers’ Association will 
be admitted to the high school auditorium, 
or to the room in which the overflow will 
be assigned. Due to fire laws, the first 900 
members to arrive will be seated in the audi- 
torlum. All other members will be seated in 
another location where they will be unable 
to take part in the meeting. However, they 
will be able to make nominations, and will 
be given all pertinent information and will 
be able to vote. 

“The PTA membership committee cannot 
guarantee the processing by April 12 of any 
membership application received by mail 
after Saturday, April 10. 

“Ballots will be given out by the member- 
ship tables from 7 to 8 p. m., April 12. Mem- 
bers are asked to enter the school at the 
south entrance on Farragut Parkway and 
go up one flight of stairs. This is the en- 
trance nearest the administration offices. 
The membership tables will be arranged al- 
phabetically along the corridor leading to the 
auditorium. Kindly firid the correct table, 
and after your membership has been veri- 
fied, a ballot will be given to you. Your 
ballot will be your admission ticket to the 
auditorium. 
` “The membership committee will greatly 
appreciate your early arrival. Please remem- 
ber—irom 7 to 8. 

“Since there is a scarcity of babysitters 
available for Monday night, April 12, Mrs. 
Addison Campell has taken charge, and will 
have the names of juniors and seniors from 
the high school who will eit. Call Mrs. 
Campell at Hastings 5-6953 and make ar- 
rangements,” 

WHAT BETTER PLACE? 
To the Eprror: 

What better place than the PTA? 

Surely it is for the good of the PTA that 
its members believe in the democratic prin- 
ciple of innocent until proved guilty. It is 
for the good of the PTA that its members 
have the courage to refuse to condemn a 
person without sufficient evidence. 

It is for the good of our children that their 
parents and teachers believe in principle and 
feel it their duty to have the courage of 
their beliefs. 

On the other hand if one wonders about 
the possibility of a person being too ideal- 
istic or lacking in judgment or even the fear 
that “where there's smoke there's fire,” where 
better than the PTA to give such a person 
a chance? A place where any pro-Commu- 
nist would be quickly apparent but where a 
person would have no direct authority. 

Saran R. CARMALT. 


No ARENA FOR VINDICATION 


There has been considerable discussion 
pro and con regarding the Dekker matter. 
I wonder if we are taking the proper ap- 
proach to the entire problem. 

Throughout the United States there is 
criticism of our schools. Some of it is justi- 
fied; much of it isn’t. As a result there is 
a great deal of argument. The teacher is in 
the middle as are the paid officials of our 
schools, Taxpayers wonder if it is all worth 
while. Parents hearing so much talk about 
things wrong with education generally, doubt 
that everything is as it should be. As we 
all know, this community has good reason 
to be proud of its school. Why, therefore, 
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should we handicap ourselves by bringing 
into this pleasant situation an element of 
doubt and a possible cause of dissension? 

Many people in Hastings are bound to a 
policy of some sort of vindication. Should 
our school be victimized as a result? 

Let that issue be settled in some other 
arena. Our school system must not serve as 
a football field over which one group fights 
for vindication against another group 
equally bent on proving that a candidate is 
not acceptable because of former association 
with the Congress of American Women. 

We parents are not an investigative body 
nor are we a judicial body to weigh evidence. 
Why should the proving of the innocence or 
giult of Mrs. Dekker be our burden? 

Mrs, Dekker apparently prefers the course 
of self-justification, otherwise she would 
have declined to seek the presidency of the 
PTA because of current developments. 

Let us not cast our votes to justify either 
Mrs. Dekker or those who oppose her but 
carefully weigh the qualifications of both 
candidates and select the one most likely to 
serve the best interests of our school, This 
is our duty as parents, taxpayers, and 
citizens. 

GerTrupE MACDONALD. 


From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of 
April 8, 1954 


THE ONE AND ONLY ISSUE 


Amidst bitterness and dissension, unpar- 
alleled in the annals of Hastings schools, the 
people of the community will meet at the 
high school auditorium next Monday evening 
to make a momentous decision affecting the 
future welfare of its own children. 

Throughout the 3 weeks that have marked 
the controversy of the PTA presidency the 
News has deemed it highly important that 

those who are marking their ballots on the 
evening in question recognize the underlying 
issue at stake. That issue is the same issue 
it was 3 weeks ago despite the odd and freak- 
ish manner in which arguments have been 
tortured since that night of March 17 when 
Hastings as a whole realized for the first 
time that Mrs. Albert Dekker, a resident of 
the village for 18 months, and a candidate 
for the PTA presidency, had been associated 
actively in the work and program of the 
California branch of the Congress of Amer- 
ican Women in 1947. 
Into this clear-cut picture of a small 
community seeking answers to its own grave 
school needs has piled like a covering blanket 
extraneous matter and material. For some 
strange and unsolved reason we are asked 
to thrust aside our school policies of years 
standing in order to vindicate a candidate. 

Upon the background of the situation we 
have the 114-page report of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, issued October 23, 1949 
after a lengthy investigation, signed by nine 
Congressmen of both parties indicating the 
organization in question as “anti-AmericaB 
and pro-Soviet since its inception.” 

That issue, summed up, is whether Hast- 
ings, having throughout the years, by blood 
and toil, built up one of the best school 
organizations in the metropolitan section, 15 
prepared to abandon it overnight, as it were, 
as if it was no more than a whim of the 
season, 

Questions voters must ask of themselves 
and their consciences next Monday night 84 
they scrateh an X upon their ballots are: 

Are we being fair to the heritage of th® 
community and the most precious possessio” 
therein, our children? 

Are we protecting a major investment 
spiritual and financial, into which we have 
unquestionably poured our labor and our 
fortune through the years? 

It ts our opinion that if logic holds fast to 
these two fundamental points voters in- 
evitably on marking their ballots will turn 


record of many years in the comunity stands 
bove challenge. To abandon the certain for 
unknown when community stakes are 
80 high would appear to be folly of the 
highest order. 

In all earnestness we ask at this point: 

Can Hastings now trust the judgment of 
Mrs. Dekker in such a sensitive and key spot 
as our schools? 

Can Hastings entrust the future welfare 
Of our children to her guidance? 

Is there any reason we would be called upon 
to do so when such a competent woman as 
Mrs. Plimmer stands at hand, willing to carry 
©n our schools as they have been admin- 
istered these-many years? 

It is most unfortunate that such a seem- 
Ingly simple issue has been warped and 
twisted, so as to permit it to become com- 
Plex, intermingled with political théories and 
opinions that go far beyond our school 
boundaries. 

It is essential to a correct solution of the 
Problem, as well as the peace and well-being 
ot the community, that name calling cease 
and that Hastings return to the fundamental 
Problem involved, namely, as to what is good 
for our local schools and the thousands of 
children now and in the future. 

The question then remains. 

Shall we gamble or shall we take the path 
we know? 

Mrs. Pummer represents the path we know. 

A vote now for Mrs. Plimmer means that 
You love Hastings schools of the past and 
have faith that they will continue their mis- 
Sion in the future along the lines we know 
and respect and understand, The News 
heartily recommends such a vote. 

With your conscience, Mr. and Mrs, Voter, 
Tests the decision next Monday night in the 
high-school auditorium. This is a decision 
Jou must live with through the years, 


— 


[Prom the Yonkers (N. Y.) Record of April 
4, 1954 


Ministers Ger Mam Ur IN HASTINGS MESS 


A lot of people are asking: “Where are 
We going?” This has been caused by a group 
Of ministers from Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, 
Ardsiey, and Irvington, who are sticking 
their noses into the Hastings PTA mess. 

These ministers, who seem to think that 
it is all right for a person to be a member 
Of a subversive organization and then take 
Over as president of a PTA, are right in the 
Middle.. In other words, their aim seems to 

that no one should be criticized on past 
Performances, no matter what their connec- 
tions, = 

Here is part of the statement which seems 
astounding: “First, fairplay. We believe it 
la unfair to present evidence which aims to 
disqualify a candidate simply by arousing 
Suspicion.” This is astounding, it is shown. 

“Second, justice. It is fundamental to 
the American concept of justice to believe 
& person innocent until proved guilty.” 
What about justice for Americans? 

“We hope that in this issue justice will 
be done and the community guarded against 
the prevalent pattern of fear and smear.” 

These ministers, it is shown, evidently do 
Not believe that America is fighting the Com- 
Munists not only abroad but at home. Now 
When Mrs. Albert Dekker runs for the presi- 
dency of the PTA, and she is accused of left- 
ist leanings with the record of the Califor- 
nla committee on subversive organizations, 
Which shows she was a member of a sub- 
Versive front, what should a loyal American 
do? Gardner Osborn, a former school trus- 
tee, submitted the proof. Is this a smear, as 
the ministers would like to have the people 
believe? The ministers, it is shown, must 
think that the taxpayers and fathers and 
Mothers of Hastings interested In who runs 
the schools are just a lot of dumb clucks, and 
they don't know what they are doing. 
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Can these ministers, it is asked, after 
reading about the treachery of Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White, Lauchlin Curry, and the 
Rosenbergs, the atomic spies, think that this 
is smearing, because a loyal American pre- 
sents the record? 

The ministers certainly stuck their noses 
into this one, and instead of yelping justice 
they should do all in their power, it is shown, 
to see that Mrs. Dekker is not named presi- 
dent of the PTA. And every loyal mother 
and father should see to it that this does not 
happen. They should write the ministers 
and ask them about the Communist butcher- 
ing in Korea. 

* . . . . 
[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News] 
SEES MCCARTHYISM 
To the EDITOR: 

I am writing this letter as a member of a 
family which has been intimately connected 
with Hastings for almost 60 years. I have 
lived half my life in Hastings and consider 
it my hometown, 

I was horrified to learn that McCarthyism 
had made an appearance in Hastings, and 
that the Senator's infamous technique of 
guilt by association, unfounded accusation, 
slander, and lack of moral responsibility is 
being applied to deprive the village of Mrs. 
Dekker's services. 

Mrs. Dekker is an exceptional woman. It 
is not often that talent, imagination, intel- 
ligence, and integrity are found in one per- 
son. Because she has these qualities, I am 
convinced that she would be perfect for the 
PTA job. I would unhesitatingly entrust my 
children to her supervision, not only because 
I know and admire her and her husband, 
but also because I know and admire her 
three independent, polite, interesting, and 
resourceful children. It is too bad there 
aren't more women like Esther Dekker. 

The irresponsible statement made against 
her has been disproved. The Congress of 
American Women was not a subversive or- 
ganization when she was a member of it. 
The other evidence is not what I would call 
dependable. Myron Fagan, for instance, au- 
thor of Red ‘Treason on Broadway? Who is 
he? Is he not the man who has written 
a tract against the United Nations? Why 
should the community accept the judgment 
of this unauthorized person? Is it not far 
better to measure the case by the experience 
of living side-by-side with the Dekkers for a 
year and a half? 

There are two possible courses of action. 
Either the village shamefully surrenders to 
the dishonest McCarry method, which is, 
in fact, the un-American method, or, by 
vindicating Mrs. Dekker, Hastings earns a 
reputation as a community American in the 
best sense—strong, fearless, and free. 

Could the choice be more obvious? 

JOHN S. Zinsser, Jr. 

Mr. Kisco, N. Y. 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News] 


Pastors Issue STATEMENTS ON HASTINGS’ 
7 Contestep PTA ELECTION 


Two statements, relative to the contested 
presidency of the Hastings Parent-Teachers’ 
Association were issued last week, one to the 
press by the Clergy Association of Ardsley, 
Dobbs Ferry, Irvington, and Hastings, and 
the other to his congregation by the Rever- 
end George W. E. Nickelsburg, pastor of the 
St. Matthew's Lutheran Church. 

The first statement which was carried in 
full by the News last week is reprinted by 
request. The latter statement is published 
this week for the first time. 

CLERGY GROUP STATEMENT 


Statement of the clergy association Is re- 
printed, in full, as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, are concerned over 
the issue raised in the Hastings Parent- 
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Teachers’ Association by the spreading of 
information about certain associations of a 
candidate for office. We believe that the 
citizens of Hastings desire to approach this 
matter in a spirit of justice and considerate 
understanding. 

“We, therefore, while not presuming to 
Judge the qualifications of the nominees, nor 
to endorse one candidate in preference to 
another, do urge that the issue be faced 
honestly and settled fairly by giving careful 
regard to these principles of our democratic 
life; 

“First, fair play. We believe it is unfair to 
present evidence which aims to disqualify a 
candidate simply by arousing suspicion. 

“Second, justice. It is fundamental to the 
American concept of justice to believe a per- 
son innocent until proved guilty. 

“We hope that in this issue justice will 
be done and the community guarded against 
the prevalent pattern of fear and smear.” 

Pastors signing the statement of the Clergy 
Association of Ardsley, Dobbs Ferry, Irving- 
ton, and Hastings, were: 

The Reverend Langford Baldwin, St. Bar- 
nabas Episcopal Church, Ardsley; the Rey- 
erend A. G. Bossenbroek, First Reformed 
Church, Hastings; the Reverend Philip W. 
Furst, Irvington Presbyterian Church; the 
Reverend Richard L. Harbour, Church of St. 
Barnabas, Irvington; the Reverend Charles 
E. Karsten, Zion Episcopal Church, Dobbs 
Ferry; the Reverend David O. Kendall, the 
South Presbyterian Church, Dobbs Ferry; 
the Reverend Arnold O, Olson, Ardsley 
Methodist Church; the Reverend Ross W. M. 
Rolland, Summerfield Methodist Church, 
Dobbs Ferry; and the Reverend Arthur R. 
Willis, Grace Episcopal Church, Hastings. 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News] 
NIcKELSBURG'S STATEMENT 

The Reverend Mr. Nickelsburg wrote: 

“Dear FRIEND IN CHRIST: A letter has ape 
peared in the Hastings News, signed by some 
members òf the Clergy Association of Ardsley, 
Dobbs Ferry, Hastings, and Irvington. Sev- 
eral times since your pastor has been asked 
whether he is a member. of the association, 
and whether he was asked to sign the letter. 
The answer is ‘No’ in both counts, 

“But the pastor and president of our 
congregation feel the members of St. Mat- 
thew's and the parents of our children have 
the right to know the position of the pastor 
and their church, 

“Lutherans have a heavy Investment In 
America, Our forefathers paid with their 
blood for the tradition that has made her 
great. With all our strength, we shall grate- 
fully continue the labor of molding the 
hearts and minds of our people, the children 
of our Sunday school and of Pilgrim Lu- 
theran School within the pattern of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Our pulpit, prayer, and educational pro- 
gram will continue to vigorously preach the 
only business of the church—God's redeem- 
ing love in Christ. 

“In our acceptance of Daniel Webster's 
conviction that ‘what makes good Chris- 
tians makes good citizens,’ our subsequent 
thoughts, words, and actions will exert their 
full being to protect and work for the in- 
tegrity and greatness of America, no matter 
what the cost. 

“Occupy til I come," is the commission 
of Jesus Christ. 

“Occupy, we will. We know no other 
course. 

“In our Saviour's name. 

“Rey. GEORGE W. E. NICKELSBURG,” 


From the Hastings (N. Y.) News of April 15, 
1954] 


Mrs. Promo Wins PTA Race as Masa, 
DEKKER Rermes 
Dinners were eaten early in Hastings, Mon- 
day evening, and at seven o'clock 1,200 peo- 
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ple of the community began to file quietly 
around the Hastings school building, moving 
into the auditorium, overflowing into the 
balcony, and from there to the gymnasium 
below, all qualified voters ready to cast a 


ballot in the warmly contested PTA presi- i 


dential election between Mrs. Albert Dekker 
and Mrs, Edward L. Plimmer. 

As the large assemblage, double that of 
any past election in school history, moved 
in orderly fashion to its seats, rumors al- 
ready were in the air here and there that 
Mrs. Dekker, nominee of the nominating 
committee, whose candidacy had been chal- 
Jenged because of alleged association with 
leftwing organizations, would withdraw 
from the race but no confirmation was pos- 
sible. 

Events moved quickly after Mrs. Nelson 
Bigelow, Jr., president of the organization, 
opened the meeting at 8:05 o'clock, into the 
heralded drama of the evening as William 
Switzer, former president of the board of 
education and chairman of the special fact- 
finding committee reported the unanimous 
findings of the group following a study of 
Mrs. Dekker's past political activities. 

A pinfall could be heard through the 
crowded auditorium as Mr. Switzer read “the 
committee finds no evidence of disloyalty on 
the part of Mrs. Dekker or Mr. Dekker in the 
material avaliable to the commit tee.“ 

The hush continued through the balance 
of the report, with a sharp gasp coming as 
the chairman neared the close, reading: 

. “The committee feels that Mrs. Dekker, in 
joining and continuing for a 6 months’ pe- 
riod in the Congress of American Women 
and her support of some persons and issues 
both as a member of the Congress of Ameri- 
can Women and Individually, shows a serious 
lack of critical judgment in such matters.” 

Followed a statement from the nominating 
committee by Frank Adams, chairman, as to 
the background under which Mrs. Dekker 
had been selected for the position. 

At this stage, Mrs. Dekker asked for the 
floor, indicating that she had a statement 
which she believed would facilitate the busi- 
ness of the evening. It was this statement 
of withdrawal that automatically closed the 
ballot boxes to 1,200 people who had come 
to the school hall to register their votes be- 
tween the two candidates. 

Speaking under emotion, Mrs. Dekker said 
she was withdrawing her name as president 
of the PTA for two reasons. 

“First, I am unwilling that I should be 
used as an excuse for the disappointed, the 
frustrated, and the disgruntled to attack our 
fine schools in general, and the PTA. 

“Second, I'm not the same woman I was 
3 months ago. Suspicion and sometimes 
hate corrupt the air we breathe and perme- 
ates the tissues. My family and I need a 
little time to heal ourselves.” 

She said she hoped in the future to be 
useful to the community and to the PTA, 
but for the present asked that she and her 
family be left in peace. 

As she took her seat she received generous 
applause from the audience, and a few arose 
from their seats in tribute to the candidate 
who had stepped down after a grucling race 
that had echoed into ail corners of the com- 
munity for 3 weeks. 

Business of the evening was concluded 
within a few minutes as members elected 
Mrs. Plimmer to the presidency without op- 
position, 


* . . . . 


The doors for last night's meeting opened 
at 7 p. m., but long before that hour a two- 
block long double line of members walted 
outside the school seeking admittance. Ev- 
eryone entering the building was checked 
and only those found eligibie as members 
were permitted to remain and receive a bal- 
lot. Police were on duty to assist, but were 
not called upon. 

The elaborate preparations for the mecting 
provided 15 staffed checking desks in alpha- 
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betical rotation to speed the entrance of the 
members and 37 tellers and inspectors were 
ready, but were not called upon to act. 


[Prom the Hastings (N. T.) News] 
Democracy IN ACTION 


To the Enrror: 

It seems to me that the recent events in- 
volving the PTA are an example of democracy 
in action at its best. It proved that the PTA 
belongs to all of us—all the citizens of Hast- 
ings—and is not the property of any one 
clique or faction. 

It proved that when an aroused body of 
citizens stands up and speaks out it must be 
heard. 

However, as one of those who supported 
Mrs. Plimmer because I sincerely thought 
she represented the best for the office, I can- 
not let go without a word of criticism some 
of the bitter remarks delivered by Mrs, 
Dekker during her statement at the Monday 
night meeting. To describe the hundreds of 
decent men and woman of good will who 
supported Mrs. Plimmer as disappointed, 

tled, irrational and frustrated seems 
to me the height of irresponsibility. 

I respect the overwhelming majority of 
those who supported Mrs. Dekker as honest 
and sincere persons who believed that what 
they did was for the best interests of the 
school and our children. 

Cannot they extend the same respect to the 
other side? 

Unfortunately, a tiny segment of those 
supporting Mrs. Dekker employed a campaign 
of high- propaganda and name- 
calling in advancing their cause. To sneer at 
somebody who opposes you on an issue as 
Fascist, reactionary, super-patriot, is 
to hack down the very fabric of mutual re- 
spect by which any group relationship must 
exist. We may disagree with each other on a 
variety of facts, but, surely, we must respect 
each other's integrity if we are to live side 
by side. 

One thing has been vindicated in this elec- 
tion, namely, the right of a citizen in an 
election to bring up any charges which he 
sincerely believes disqualify that person for 
the job of a public servant. I will fight as 
hard as anybody else for the right of any 
human being to hold any ideas whatever in 
his private life, ta live privately any way he 
pleases. But public office is a privilege, not 
aright. If we attempt to limit controversy, 
to limit discussion, to howl down our oppo- 
nents with vague smear charges—then we 
cannot have any vital differences of opinion. 

I think all of us owe a vote of thanks to 
the courage of those men—chiefly Gardner 
Osborn, Donald Grant, Dr. John Harry, Addi- 
son Campbell and Vern Royster—who re- 
fused to be intimidated and who faced up to 
an issue they sinccrely believed was vital. 
Theirs was a disagreeable task, made doubly 
so by the fact that a woman was involved. 
Above all, our gratitude must go out to Peggy 
Plimmer who stood her ground in the face 
of great pressure, 

The charges of a tiny group of hysterics 
that fear and hate stalked Hastings, that 
people were afraid to have their names be 
quoted by a radio broadcaster were nonsense, 
of course. Why these articulate and intelli- 
gent people should have fed such misinfor- 
mation to the press and radio, why they 
should have painted a cloud over our town, 
is something I will never understand. 

Now that the fracas is over, I hope we shall 
never be afraid of controversy—of free and 
open discussion of any and all subjects that 
arise in the future. As the English poet 
John Milton wrote in his immortal defense 
of free specch, Aeropagitica, “Let truth and 
falsehood grapple: whoever knew truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter?" 

. Sincerely yours, 
MAURICE ZoLorow, 
HASTINGS ON HUDSON, N. Y. 


April 23 


[From the Hastings (N. Y.) News] 
A PERSONAL NOTE 


Personal messages by the scores have come 
to the editor by telephone, by letter, in per- 
son, during the past few weeks in connec- 
tion with the efforts of the News in its fight 
to keep the Hastings schools on the same 
even keel they have followed for a quarter 
of a century. 

For these, the editor Is grateful and takes 
this opportunity to thank, most humbly, 
the many people for their kind communi- 
cations. During trying days they have been 
most encouraging and gratifying. 


THE AMERICAN War ~ 

Never has Hastings had more reason for 
self-congratulations than by its close adher- 
ence to democratic procedure in the PTA 
presidential election which came to the 
climax this week with the election of Mrs. 
Edward L. Plimmer. In a situation that well 
could have been surcharged with electricity, 
damaging to the schools and the community 
as a whole, Hastings has made its decision 
in orderly fashion minus wild and unsub- 
stantiated charges and countercharges. 

Countless occasions presented itself dur- 
ing the past 3 weeks of somewhat underlying 
bitterness when the community could haye 
taken side paths, diversionary journeys, 80 
to speak, which would not have been travel- 
ing the American road, as we know and love 
it. It is to the community's credit that it 
resisted such temptations of expediency and 
pursued its objectives in orderly and demo- 
cratic fashion during the entire controversy. 

At the end Hastings made its choice, 
calmly and orderly, without public hysteria 
or fanfare which have’ surrounded other 
communities in similar tragic situations. 
For that maturity of judgment the News 
commends the community and the princi- 
pals who assisted in conducting a contested 
and highly controversial election in such @ 
sane manner, 

Out of the controversy appear to have 
emerged a number of fundamental realities, 
all tending to affirm our democratic system 
of government, The right of any person, 
for instance, to place his or her name before 
the electorate of Hastings for public office 
whether by nominating committee or by the 
rank-and-file membership was affirmed in 
unmistakable terms as was the privilege and 
responsibility of the electorate to check the 
record of any candidate who comes before 
it for approval. 

In this respect it should be noted that the 
process was most orderly, the major task 
being assigned to a committee of representa- 
tive citizens who after 2 weeks of study re- 
ported unanimously that the candidate in 
question “shows a serious lack of critical 
judgment,“ but that there was “no evidence 
of disloyalty.” It further should be noted 
that throughout the campaign personalities 
were minimized, the election in this regard 
belng conducted on a far higher level than 
many of our more recent political frolics. 

Considerable credit for this feat should be 
given to Mrs. Nelson Bigelow, Jr., outgoing 
president of the organization, who culmi- 
nated 2 successful years as leader by an 
exhibition of sheer artistry during 3 rather 
erucial weeks. For her skill, and tact, and 
clear judgment, and conscientious zeal the 
community owes her a decp vote of thanks. 

Newswise, it has been said by metropolitan 
newspapers that the meeting was an anti- 
climax, resulting as it did in the unexpected 
withdrawal of one of the candidates. It 18 
more than that to the News. It is unfor- 
tunate. Nothing is more democratic than 
counting of noses via the ballot box, Es- 
pecially can this prove salutary in the wake 
of a rhetorical binge such as Hastings has 
endured for this spring season. 

Lacking an opportunity for a clear-cut de- 
cision it can safely be said, however, that 
the 1,200 people who flocked from their 
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homes and wended quletly around the 
Schoolhouse, Monday evening, had not come 
for cake and tea because refreshments were 
not being served. Nor, judging from the 
Subsequent exodus from the auditorium at 
the conclusion of the evening's business had 
they come to see, on this particular occasion, 
the PHA film. 

They were there—and there in legions—it 
is rather apparent because there had arisen 
a challenge to the community schools with 
Which they have lived and have loved for a 
generation or more. They were there, in 
short, to vote for Peggy Plimmer who had 
emphatically made clear that she stood as a 
Candidate for continuation of the middle-of- 
the-road policy in Hastings schools, They 
Wanted to vote. We think it is most unfor- 
tunate the opportunity did not arise. It 
is good, however, to know that such & cor- 
Tective force stands at hand and its very 
existence will cause hundreds of people to 
Sleep more peacefully this weekend than 
they did last. 

And thus closes an Important battle in the 
history of Hastings schools, we trust. Hast- 
ings has given a mandate to continue its 
Middle of the road educational policies that 
have placed the schools of the community in 
Such an enviable educational position during 
the past quarter of the century. We sin- 
Cerely hope it is heeded by those with whom 
the responsibility of carrying out the policies 
Of the parents and taxpayers is entrusted. 

We believe it is important that individual 
and community wounds be permitted to heal 
whether self-inflicted or not. As Scripture 

emerged occasionally through the cam- 
Paign it is quite fitting that the eventful 
days of the past few weeks be laid to rest in 
aimilar style. To the editor's desk has come 
a message and he gives it to the people of 
Hastings as individuals and to the commu- 
nity, as a whole: 

“This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
into those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark.” (Philippians 3:13, 14.) 


Defense of Dien Bien Phu 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the prin- 
Cipal passages of a speech delivered on 
April 13 by Premier Buu-Loc, of Vietnam, 
©n the occasion of the dedication of the 

Suyen Hoang Bridge at Hue. In one of 

e first paragraphs of his speech, the 
Premier pointed out that 60 percent of 
the French parachute battalions, that 
once more have distinguished themselves 
in the battle of Dien Bien Phu, are Viet- 

ese, and that 4,700 Vietnamese are 

part in the defense of that camp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recor, as follows: 

CIPAL PASSAGES PROM A SPEECH MADE 
ÅPRIL 13 BY PREMIER Buu-Loc or VIETNAM 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE 
Novren Hoanc BRIDGE at HUE 
In this moment, I am thinking of the sol- 

diers who have hastened from France, as 
Well as from all the provinces of Vietnam, 
repulse the furious assault of an adversary 
Who is in the hire of a foreign power. I am 
g of the admirable fighters engaged 


at this very moment in the greatest battle 
our land has ever witnessed * “ and since 
I have just pronounced the name of Dien 
Bien Phu, let me express publicly the admir- 
ation of the whole Vietnamese people. 

The soldiers of Colonel de Castries have 
made Dien Bien Phu part of the history of 
France and the history of Vietnam. With 
profound respect, I salute the newly dug 
graves in this corner of Vietnamese earth. 
Living or dead, all those who were in that 
furnace have a right to a special place in 
the heart of every Vietnamese. Be assured 
that this place will not be denied them. In 
fact, for Vietnam, the stakes of this battle 
are its own independence, that is to say its 
life, for to a proud people there can be no 
life without liberty. But in fighting for our 
liberty, we are aware that we fight also for 
that of all men of good faith. Beyond the 
armies which oppose each other on the 
battlefields of Vietnam lie two opposing 
conceptions of life: and on both sides each 
phase of the battle is followed with pas- 
sionate attention by enormous masses of 
people. 

To this great cause, which concerns all 
freedom-loving men, Vietnam has already 
consecrated an effort, the importance of 
which is not always recognized. For that 
reason, I should like to recall a few figures: 
Practically nonexistent 3 years ago, the Na- 
tional Vietnamese Army now numbers 230,- 
000 men, That is only the effective force of 
its regular units, to which must be added 
170,000 men of the paramilitary forces, 
These forces are under the Vietnamese mili- 
tary authority. One hundred and five thou- 
sand Vietnamese under the French command 
are fighting in the ranks of the forces of the 
French Union, without counting 45,000 be- 
longing to the auxiliary units. Therefore, 
550,000 Vietnamese are in service at the 
present time. A document coming from a 
highly placed source recalled recently that 
the ranks of the French parachute battalions, 
who have once more distinguished them- 
selves in the battle of Dien Bien Phu, are 60 
percent Vietnamese. As I have just spoken 
of Dien Bien Phu, I will further state that 
4.700 Vietnamese are taking part in the de- 
fense of the encircled camp. These figures 
in themselves are sufficiently indicative. 
There are, alas, others which are still more 
eloquent. During the year 1953, the opera- 
tional losses of the Vietnamese National 
Army amounted to 220 officers, 1,060 non- 
commissioned officers, and 15,143 men. 

To the United States also, Vietnam owes 
a debt of gratitude for the supplies furnished 
over a period of years at an ever-increasing 
rate. Even if I must offend your modesty, 
Mr. Ambassador, you will allow me to add 
that your personal action accounts in a large 
measure for the amount of.American aid 
and the rapidity with which it has been 
delivered, and you must not forget that no 
small part of our gratitude toward your 
country is destined for you personally. How- 
ever, the United States has not given us a 
material aid only, important though it is. 
The moral support we receive from America 
is no less precious. More and more, the 
Government, the Congress, the American 
press, and public opinion are aware of the 
importance of the battle which we are fight- 
ing here against one of the forms of inter- 
national communism. Is it necessary to tell 
you that I have followed with the greatest 
attention the recent manifestations of your 
sympathy toward Vietnam? Leaving aside 
the letter which the press and diplomatic 
circles of the several capitals have criticized, 
what I want to remember in the recent state- 
ments of President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, is the spirit which in- 
spired them. From them stems a lesson of 
determination Vietnam will know how to 
profit by. 

A like spirit infuses the important actions 
of these last 2 weeks, by which His Majesty 
Bao Dal, whose directives the Government 
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does no more than loyally apply, has sought 
to affirm his determination for an effort in 
Vietnam toward greater vigor and cohesion, 
The oath of the National Army and the cre- 
ation of the War Cabinet stem from the 
same thought. I can define this thought no 
better than by quoting to you the three 
pledges constituting the oath taken by the 
Army of Vietnam under the command of the 
Chief of State. First, that they would fight 
unto death for the defense of the country 
and people of Vietnam against Communist 
slavery; second, that they would remain in- 
defectibly true to His Majesty Bao Dali, Chief 
of State; third, that they would serve with- 
out faltering His Majesty Bao Dal in the 
battle for complete independence for Viet- 
nam. 

But it Is not enough that the army be true 
to this solemn oath. The whole nation is in 
this war and must be utterly convinced of 
the irresistible necessity to engage itself 
wholly in the battle for liberty, in which 
each citizen has his part. That is why, in 
replying to the pledge which he had just 
received, the Chief of State declared, “I re- 
ceived your irrevocable oath and turn toward 
the nation to show it, as an example, your 
determination and your sacrifice.” The oath 
of the army, in itself an important act, is 
nonetheless only a beginning. The Chief 
of State in making an example of it wanted 
to indicate his determination to commit to 
the battle against an implacable adversary 
all the vital forces of the nation, The estab- 
lishing of the War Cabinet forges an instru- 
ment which by assuring more complete co- 
hésion of the country’s energies and by 
tightening from top to bottom of the hier- 
archy the ties between military authority 
and the civil power, must allow an increased 
efficiency to the efforts of all. 

It is still too soon to judge with any valld- 
ity the effect of the measures which I have 
just mentioned. It is, however, unquestion- 
able that national independence, solemnly 
hallowed by an unequivocal treaty will con- 
tribute to the success of these measures, be- 
cause such a treaty possesses the persuasive 
vigor which can enthuse a whole people. To 
the technical conditions which the Viet- 
namese Government is carrying out with the 
help of France and other friendly countries 
must be added the psychological conditions 
which a satisfactory issue to the present 
Franco-Vietnamese negotiations could bring 
about. 

The obligation to be frank, which must 
always govern the relations between friends 
impels me to point out that Vietnamese 
opinion, which welcomed the opportunity of 
the generous declaration of July 3 by the 
French Government, is surprised by the du- 
ration of the Paris negotiations. However, X 
am certain that beyond the discussions and 
the ideas, there exists in the members of 
the two delegations an immense goodwill, a 
will which is sure to act In favor of an inde- 
pendent Vietnam as a cornerstone of the 
free world and of a renovated French Union, 
based on the sovereign equality of its mem- 
ber states, as the keystone to world peace, 


Protecting National Security by Protecting 
Strategic Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
emphasized time and again that, in my 
judgment, the greatest single obligation 
of the Congress is to fulfill the first law 
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That first law is, of course, self-pres- 
ervation. Our job is to preserve this 
Nation from its enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

Self-preservation is the principle on 
which we must decide all of the key 
questions of national policy. 

One such policy relates to America's 
international trade. 

Every thinking person naturally favors 
an increase in international trade, so as 
to improve the, economic health, the 
bonds of friendship and understanding 
among the free nations of the world. 

In our process of promoting trade, 
however, we must always appraise the 
effect of our trade upon domestic indus- 
tries. And in one specific area we must 
be doubly careful, and that is that we do 
not damage strategic industries which 
would be indispensable in time of war 
or other emergency. 

In his recent message urging legis- 
lative action on the recommendations 
of the Randall Commission, President 
Eisenhower rightly stated that our efforts 
aimed at the highest possible level of 
trade must be in a manner consistent 
with our national security. 

‘There is no nation in the world which 
does not recognize that its own national 
security must come before any other 
ideas it may have on promoting wider 
freedom of trade. 

Even here in the United States all the 
advocates of a more liberal trade policy, 
including the Public Advisory Board for 
Mutual Security, the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy, and others, recog- 
nize the significance of this national- 
security factor. 


The issue is highlighted by a problem 


facing one particular industry today. 

I refer to the domestic jeweled-watch 
manufacturers, whose skills and facili- 
ties are soundly regarded by our mili- 
tary leaders as essential to national se- 
curity. à 

Yet, the trend of domestic production 
has been going downward in the face of 
increasing quantities of watches and 
watch movements imported from Swit- 
zerland. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
frank, hard-hitting article which was 
published in the Sunday, April 18, 1954, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
by its business and financial editor, Mr. 
Donald I. Rogers. 

The Herald Tribune has to my knowl- 
edge long been in favor of trade reciproc- 
ity among the nations. 

I believe that Mr. Rogers’ comments 
will be of interest to my colleagues. His 
remarks raise questions of deep concern 
of all of us, both to Senators, for exam- 
ple, who favor the Randall Commission's 
majority recommendations and to those 
who question those recommendations. 

I raise this issue because, as chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I deeply sense my obligation to 
encourage a greater degree of under- 
standing among the nations, 

But, at the same time, I know that a 
strong America is the great hope of the 
world. For her to weaken her own secu- 
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rity does not strengthen the free world's 
security. If we go down, the free world 
cannot stand. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 


-of Mr. Rogers’ article be printed in the 


Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENING IN BUSINESS! DANGER IN 
FREER 'TRADE TO UNITED STATES BSECURITY 
CITED 

(By Donald I. Rogers) 

In our refreshed zeal to establish freer 
world trade, a positive objective of the Eisen- 
hower program and the Randall plan, it 
would be possible to forsake caution to a 
degree that might jeopardize national se- 
curity. Such seems to be the case in the 
deliberations on whether we should raise the 
tariff on jeweled Swiss watch movements, 
The worn contentions of the watch industry 
to the Tariff Commission boiled over in a 
steaming splash of senatorial words last week, 
the culmination of a long wrangle over 
whether this Nation should withdraw con- 
cessions granted on the importation of Swiss 
movements under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

_ SENATOR HUNT'S STAND 

For the benefit of the deliberators on 
duties, there was read Into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 6 a statement by Senator 
Lester C. Hunt in which the Wyoming Dem- 


-ocrat charged that the American watch man- 


ufacturers do not need protection because 
there are many concerns capable of making 
timing devices. In other words, it's his con- 
tention that a self-sustained domestic watch 
industry is of no military or strategic 
importance. 

Senator Hunt is no mechanical engineer. 
He is, in fact, a dentist. For him to presume 
such an enormous responsibility as deciding 
the importance of monstrously complicated 
industry of proved military significance is 
unusual. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
he has raised the issue of the watch indus- 
try’s involvement with national security. A 
determination of this factor is not in the 
province of the Tariff Commission. The 
problem does not belong there, It belongs 
with the military, the Defense Department, 
or the Office of Defense Mobilization, 


WAR STAND CITED 


Even the military cannot be trusted with 
snap judgment on this. Before our involve- 
ment in World War II, a special military com- 
mission decided, that it was not necessary to 
manufacture jewel bearings in this country 
even though the Germans threatened to cut 
off our supply from Switzerland. 

There was near-disastrous confusion a few 
months later when it was discovered that an 
American bomber cannot even leave the 
ground until it has had installed In its vari- 
ous instruments something like 4,000 jewel 
bearings—along with the horrifying fact that 
nowhere in the United States was there the 
machinery or knowledge to make the 
bearings, 

Two men were smuggled out of Switzer- 
land and in time they assembled some of the 
exceptionally complicated machinery that 
makes jewel bearings. Months later they had 
— 5 a few skilled workers how to produce 

em. 

A good watch has 17 of these Jewel bear- 
ings. A fighter plane has 1,500 to 2,500. A 
battleship has 5,000. A bombsight requires 
up to 350. Ordinarily the United States 
imports 150 million jewel bearings a year. 
Because of the World War II experience, we 
have the nucleus of a bearing industry in 
Rolla, N. Dak. but the hoped-for rate of pro- 
duction, not yet attained, would result in 
only 4 or 6 million bearings a year. 


April 23, 1954 


INQUIRY URGED 

This then is the lesson, It may be that 
Senator Hunr has been misinformed, and 
before the domestic watch industry is al- 
lowed to perish the whole business should 
be explored. 

For watch manufacturers are unique pro- 
ducers. They are wizards of miniaturization 
in a time which may call for a war of instru- 
mentation. Skilled watch workers call 
“plumbing” the work that employees in 
other industries regard as being in fine 
tolerances. 

Reciprocity and freer trade may be desir- 
able aims. As it pertains to Swiss watch 
movements, however, we are not dealing with 
free traders but with a tightly controlled 
cartel, and cartels manage to control wage 
costs. 

In 1940 a 17-jeweled Swiss watch movement 
cost $2.50 plus $2.10 duty, making a total 
cost of $4.60. At that time American pro- 
ducers could make a watch for $4.25 to $4.50. 

Today, because wages have risen somewhat 
in Switzerland, a typical imported movement 
costs $4 plus 62.10 duty, for a total cost of 
$6.10, But in the United States, even with 
greatly improved efficiency of production, 
the cost of a similar watch movement is at 
least $10.50. 

Withdrawal of concesslons granted im- 
porters, as asked by the domestic watch pro- 
ducers, would add 75 cents to $1.65 to the 
cost of a Swiss watch. 

If it can be shown that our own watch in- 
dustry is, in fact, a vital part of our strategic 
defense, or more importantly, an irreplace- 
able part of our security machinery, it 18 
doubtful that Americans would want to im- 
peril their Nation's safety for $1.65 per watch. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). y 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copics may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money deri 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939) · 


The FBI and Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


— or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. .DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, before the Continental Congress of 
the National Society of Daughters of the 
American Revolution, in Washington, 
D. C., on April 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or J. Enoar Hoover, Dmecror, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, BEFORE THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL 
Soctery, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REV- 
OLUTION, APRIL 22, 1954, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


It is a high honor to receive this award of 
the 63d Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. I consid- 
€r this award a tribute to the loyal and self- 
Sacrificing efforts of my associates In the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is really 
their achievements which you are recogniz- 
ing this morning, and in accepting this 
award I do it on their behalf. 

Just as the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reflects the tempo of the times, 
60 its accomplishments give testimony to the 
helpful assistance we have received from 

cans in every walk of life. In the past 
30 years, during which I have been privileged 
to head the FBI, it has had a singleness of 
Purpose—to protect the people of these 
United States to the fullest extent of our 
authority and to insure to them the rights 
And liberties which are guaranteed by our 
Constitution. It has vigorously resisted every 
attempt to inject it into partisanship of any 
form. The FBI will continue to maintain a 
nonpartisan status so long as I have any 
Voice in its destiny. 

I am continuingly impressed with the pa- 
triotic devotion to America of our national 
leaders in the execwtive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branches of our Government, 

© Congress, years in and year out, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, has closed ranks 
and thrust aside partisan considerations in 
Providing for the needs of the FBI. Without 
the loyal, patriotic support of Congress, our 
Work would be completely handicapped. 

As real national security ultimately must 
Test on the dedicated efforts of all people to 
Preserve our American way of life, we natur- 
ally must look to our fellow patriotic Amer- 
icans for major assistance in fulfilling our 
Tesponsibilities. With a force of only one 
Special agent to every 26,000 inhabitants in 
the United States, we could not possibly carry 
Out our duties without the fullest of coopera- 
tion from all law-abiding people and patri- 
Otic organizations. 

With all honesty, wo need to examine our 
hearts to determine the depth of our loy- 
alty; then, with every ounce of strength we 

‘ave, we must do our part to fight Red 


Tascism—this evil enemy within our gates. 


Appendix 


Over the years, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on national, State, and 
local levels, has been alert to this menace and 
outstanding In its cooperation with the FBI. 
You as individual members have time and 
again rendered assistance of the highest 
order to the FBI. This is another reason why 
Iam so happy to meet with you today. More 
and more, the women of the country have 
been capably filling their rightful roles in 
our national life. In protecting the home, 
women, are also protecting the security of 
our Nation. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, long before the general public 
recognized the true nature of communism, 
was out in the forefront calling attention 
to this growing menace, 

In taking a stand for the preservation of 
the American way of life, your organization 
became the target of vile and vicious attacks. 
So have all other partiotic organizations and, 
for that matter, every other person who has 
dared to raise his voice against the threat of 
communism, It is an established fact that 
whenever one has dared to expose the Com- 
munist threat he has invited upon himself 
the adroit and skilled talents of experts of 
character assassination. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has stood year after year as 
taunts, insults, and destructive criticism 
have been thrown its way. 

To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phonemena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Com- 
munist cause more effectively than the Com- 
munists themselves. The pseudo liberal can 
be more destructive than the known Com- 
munist because of the esteem which his cloak 
of respectability invites. 

Thinking people now know that a fifth 
column assault was launched on this Nation 
years ago. International communism has 
unmistakably revealed itself as a sinister 
force. One-fourth of the earth’s surface and 
one-third of the world's population have now 
come under the godless tyranny of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Red fascism has come to have an evil, ugly 
meaning in the world today, We have come 
to associate it with greed, cruelty, lust for 
power; it means war and death for innocent 
peoples; it threatens our security and all the 
heritage we, as Americans, hold dear. 

Literally thousands of homes and careers 
have been disrupted by the worldwide assault 
of international communism. There is not 
a home in the land which has not been 
adversely affected by this menace. Think, for 
example, what could be done for the general 
welfare of America and, in fact, the world 
if the sums of money which have been ap- 
propriated to defend ourselves from the 
Communist menace could be used for peace- 
ful purposes. 

As President Eisenhower recently observed, 
while the membership of the Communist 
Party in the United States is small in num- 
bers, they are dangerous. The American 
Communists and the Soviet Communists fol- 
low the same pattern. They are motivated 
by the same ideology and they are dedicated 
to the same base objectives. The American 
Communist Party is an integral unit of the 
international Communist conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
by force and violence. 

Over the years, I have observed that the 
Communist leaders themselyes have not 
stressed the need for large numbers of mem- 
bors as they hold to the principle that Com- 


munist Parties, when favorable situations ar- 
rive, have the power of swift and solid growth. 
Communist classes hear the words of William 
Z. Foster, head of the American Communist 
Party, iterated and reiterated that the Com- 
munist Party's strength runs far beyond all 
formal measurements. Leaders of the Com- 
munist Party frequently point out that often 
1 or 2 dedicated Communists in the proper 
places can better serve the Communist cause 
than masses. This, too, can now be clearly 
seen. 

Outside of the hard-core party member- 
ship, which today numbers some 25,000, the 
Communists are supported by their legions 
of fellow travelers, sympathizers, apologists, 
and otherwise seemingly innocent persons 
who have been duped into doing the party's 
work. 

‘The FBI has been in the front lines of the 
fight against the Communist meanace for 
many years, Its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by the intensity with which the Com- 
munists, their sympathizers, and respectably 
cloaked apologists have advanced their at- 
tacks on the FBI. There have been times 
when they might have succeeded in their 
efforts to destroy our effectiveness were it not 
for the manner in which Members of Con- 
gress, the media of public opinion, patriotic 
organizations, and the citizens on the street 
raised their yoices in protest against distor- 
tion, misrepresentation, and smear. All true 
Americans have our deepest pratitude. As 
I have already observed, the measure of our 
success is in direct ratio to the fullness of 
the cooperation we receive. 

The matter of maintaining internal secu- 
rity ls complicated, difficult, and calls for cau- 
tion and the utmost of perseverance. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that the real sub- 
versives are identified only through pains- 
taking professional work with information 
gieaned from innumerable sources. That is 
why Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower each in turn have called upon 
all patriotic organizations and persons to 
promptly communicate to the nearest office 
of the FBI any information they may pos- 
sess On espionage, sabotage, or subversive ac- 
tivities. 

Information furnished confidentially to 
the FBI will be protected, as the FBI zeal- 
ously guards the identity of its sources of 
information and the confidential character 
of it files. The sole objective of the FBI 
investigative efforts is to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of complaints, information, or sus- 
picions communicated to it. We always have 
been sensitive to our sacred duty to protect 
the innocent. And the facts, when secured, 
do this just as they establish the guilt of the 
wrongdoer, 

The Communists, above all else, fear the 
truth. They fear the traditions of liberty 
and justice bequeathed us by our freedom- 
seeking forefathers. That is why they seek 
to rewrite the past. The fine and loyal mem- 
bers of your great organization are to be 
congratulated for uring the study of Ameri- 
can history. There can be no sure way to 
appreciate American democracy than to un- 
derstand its origins and growth. We should 
understand also the things our forefathers 
were willing to fight for and the ideals in 
which they believed. 

In the days and years which lie ahead, the 
strength of America must rest in the desire 
and the willingness of our people to remain 
true to the Ideals of 1776, for when a na- 
tional ideal dies, a nation perishes. To 
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trust the Nation's security to the tangible 
strength of weapons and fortifications only, 
is not the complete answer. Americans must 
feel proud of thei Nation and have faith in 
their Government and its servants, They 
must be willing to sacrifice for the common 
good. They must be anxious to keep this 
Nation a land of the free. The heart of 
America is true, unafraid, unselfish, and has 
deep understanding. 

You, and thousands of others like you, are 
an inspiration to all Americans to work in 
the cause of liberty. In this hour, when an 
alien ideology would destroy our institutions, 
no cause could be mode sacred. Freedom 
must be jealously guarded. Unless it is 
nourished, protected, and exercised it will 
be lost. It is the very essence of our lives. 

I have the deepest faith in the future of 
America. Communists are driven by fanati- 
cism, selfish ambition, and an urgency to 
dominate and destroy all that is good. They 
endeavor to subvert the minds, the bodies 
and the souls of men. But in the end they 
are destined to fail because they are blind 
slaves of a human tyranny—not servants of 
God. They are puppets of a dictator, not 
free men and women. 

Should the spirit of freemen die—our Na- 
tion would no longer survive. To keep that 
spirit alive is the task of every true Ameri- 
can, This means that truth must prevail in 
every walk of life and there must be a dedi- 
cation to fight if need be to maintain that 
truth. The truth is that the American way 
of life is the hope of the world; we can have 
no more sacred trust than to preserve that 
Wway—of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We are fighting together for God and 
country. In the end we shall win. So keep 
up your courage. Keep up your fight for 
God and country. Millions of good Ameri- 
cans support you. 


Excerpt From Address Made by Hon. 
Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from the remarks I made at a luncheon 
meeting inaugurating the capital-funds 
campaign of the Washington, D. C., 
YMCA on Tuesday, April 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and my fellow Americans, 
there are many reasons why I am happy to 
be here today. 

First, because the YMCA is one of the 
great institutions of our country. 

Second, because the YMCA embodies the 


highest and most practical form of Christian 
brotherhood in action, 

And third, because the capital-funds cam- 
paign for the Washington metropolitan area 
will bring increased usefulness and expanded 
YMCA service from which great benefits will 
flow into every section of the United States. 

On many occasions, in public speeches and 
statements, I have discussed the source of 
our Nation's greatness, I have placed em- 
phasis on the God-given freedoms we are 
privileged to enjoy as Americans. I have 
tried to outline the course we must take as 
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individual citizens and as a Nation to de- 
fend and preserve the precious liberties 
which we hold sacred. 

I have argued that we must bulld the 
most powerful defensive strength in the 
world in order to overcome any threat to the 
safety and security of our Republic. 

I had in mind, of course, the military 
power of our Armed Forces and the new 
weapons of terrifying destructive power that 
have been developed by our atomic scientists. 

There is also our material strength repre- 
sented by our financial resources, and our 
high industrial and agricultural production. 

But, my fellow Americans, with the pass- 
ing of each succeeding year I am more and 
more convinced that the greatest source of 
our national strength ls the spiritual power 
of our people—the strength that comes from 
high moral standards, righteous living. tol- 
erance, helpfulness, faith in our country, 
and faith in God. 

We find ourselves today in a troubled time 
of unrest and perplexity. Our most fervent 
prayer is for an honorable peace that will 
brighten the world with new hope, new 
understanding, and new progress toward fel- 
lowship among men and nations. 

In considering the situation in the world 
today we cannot fall to recognize that the 
most potent influence for peace is deeper 
devotion to the principles of religion. More 
widespread and more effective Christian edu- 
cation Is one of the paramount needs of our 
times. 

Without the sustaining power of religion 
America could never have become the great- 
est and most powerful Nation in all history. 

Without the deep religious convictions of 
the pionecr settlers the blessings of freedom 
we now take for granted could never have 
been attained. 

Through faith in God, unity of purpose 
was achieved. Through submission to the 
divine will, the will to help one another was 
strengthened among men. 

My fellow Americans, the YMCA Ils impor- 
tant because it holds out a helping hand— 
a hand that shows the right way to those 
who need it most—the young people who 
are the future of our country. 

The YMCA is important because it guides 
and instructa—because its educational, so- 
cial, physical, and spiritual activities enrich 
the lives of all who come under Its Influence. 

I repeat, the YMCA is important because 
the defense of our freedom and our hope for 
a better world is strengthened by every ac- 
tivity that makes up the YMCA 

Let us consider just one of its objectives 
the development of Christian character. In 
that endeavor the YMCA has wrapped up in 
a single package available to every young 
man, all the elements of good, decent, patri- 
otic American citizenship. 

Christian character, based on love of God 
and the teachings of the Holy Bible, is the 
strongest safeguard we can build for a future 
of security, peace, and progress. 

The YMCA has been doing that for more 
than a century. Its whole history has been 
a magnificent record of steady growth, ex- 
panding usefulness, and increased service. 
It has always been ready to accept new re- 
sponsibilties—eyer striving for new ways to 
bring Christianity into the lives of young 
men who might otherwise be attracted in the 
wrong direction. 

How fortunate we are that the candle of 
faith, lighted in London by George Williams 
and his small group of fellow workers 110 
years ago, has grown into a great white 
beacon for the guidance of the mind, the 
body, and the spirit. 

The task before them was not easy but 
they persevered in their efforts to bring more 
young people to the worship of God and the 
way of Christ. The movement they launched 
in a humble way now serves more than 3 
million members in every part of the free 
world. 
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In our own country 1,726 YMCA's are at 
the service of our young people, a great 
Christian organization supervised by 260,- 
000 volunteer board and committee mem- 
bers. These men are leaders In business, 
industry, and the professions. They are as- 
sisted by nearly 4,000 professionally trained 
YMCA secretaries. 

Here in Washington the YMCA was or- 
ganized in 1852. I shall not dwell upon the 
history of its growth and expansion. I need 
only point out that millions of young peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States have 
been helped socially, educationally, and 
spiritually by contact with its program. 

The second century of its career brings to 
the YMCA greater opportunities for service 
in this great community which in every re- 
spect is the heart of the Nation. 

The vital need is for adequate equipment 
to meet the standards and the requirements 
of the present day. 

This capital funds campaign is the biggest 
ever undertaken by the YMCA in this area, 
It offers a great challenge. I know that when 
Americans meet for a great moral purpose 
we need only the will and the determination 
to go forward to success. 

My fellow Americans, you are the leaders 
of a great community, called by destiny to 
be the crossroads of the civilized world. 

The noble cause to which this meeting ts 
dedicated is deserving of your best effort 
and most generous support. Let the word go 
forth that you will meet the challenge be- 
fore you. 


The Spires of the Spirit—The Golden 
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HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an excel- 
lent article written by Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate, 
and published in yesterday's Washington 
Sunday Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, Minister, 
Foundry Methodist Church; Chaplain, 
United States Senate) 
THE GOLDEN DOOR 

More glad eyes have gazed with rapture at 
more radiant rainbows arching New York 
harbor than eyer have gemmed any other 
patch of the blending blue. France's gift to 
America—Liberty holding high her flaming 
torch to all the earth—has become the most 
revered symbol of the free world. To earth's 
remotest bounds it is the inspiring emblem 
of something new under the sun, a free peo- 
ple in a free land; all men equal before God 
and the law, endowed with rights no state 
can give or take away. That famous statue, 
in sight of Manhattan's towering skyscrap- 
ers, marking freedom's golden door has set 
more hearts rejoicing, more tears streaming, 
more lips praising, more hopes soaring than 
has any other figure ever fashioned by the 
skill of man. 

Millions of Americans oceanbound have 
watched it fade in the receding distance as 
gray leagues have stretched ahead to other 
shores. The one farewell consolation has 
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been that when “It’s home again“ the lady 
with the lamp, keeping her constant vigil, 
will welcome travelers abroad back to the 
blessed lagd of room enough, “where the sky 
is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 
stars.” 

It is eminently fitting and meaningful 
that in this day of desperate battle, when a 
godiess materialism is lifting blasphemous 
banners of negation upon which are em- 
blazoned, “In our own might we trust,” that 
our America should consecrate with the 
benediction of its top leaders and almost a 
hundred envoys of other countries a postage 
stamp as a witness to the fundamental faith 
by which-the Republic lives. 

A correspondent witnessing the launching 
of this red; white, and blue proclamation 
of a nation's faith declared: “Never before 
in history has any stamp received such a 
gala and impressively serious inaugural.” 
Thus, millions of messages which will be 
spesding over land and sen and air are 
sealed with ÜUberty's familiar uplifted torch 
inscribed with the humble acknowledgment 
that In God We Trust.“ These tiny ban- 
ners become hymns of national affirmation. 
This stamp is sent forth on its sacred mis- 
sion with the triumphant certainty that 
in this quartet of mighty monosyllables is 
stored more potent power than godless forces, 
who see nothing higher than the dirt on 
which they tread, ever can mobilize. 

This new 8-cent stamp, which will carry 
United States mail mostly across the seas 
and is expected to reach an annual sale of 
200 million, bears no arrogant better-than- 
thou boast, It does not egotistically assume 
that we are God's people and this is God's 
country, It does, as will the projected 
3-cent stamp for domestic use, carry the 
soul-searching sense of commission Involved 
in the conviction that this favored land, as 
Lincoln put it, under God is freedom's last, 
best hope” for a world threatened by en- 
gulling tyranny. That sobering mandate 
résts not on privilege, power, or position. It 
does rest on that trio dedicated as the chan- 
nels of God's purposes for all mankind, 

Woodrow Wilson uttered words which for- 
ever interpret America’s manifest destiny: 
“We desire nothing for ourselves that we do 
not want for the whole world.” Malignant 
forces which plot world domination have 
marked America as their most hated foe, be- 
cause it is her might, material, and moral, 
which is blocking fell designs and, in this 
dread day of destiny, is saying: “They shall 
hot pass.” It is this solemn ability and 
awlul responsibility to save the human race 
from degrading serfdom which makes Amer- 
icans God's chosen people. That distinc- 
tion lifts us to no pedestal to lord it over 
Others. We sadly confess that there are 
those born in America in whom America 
never has been born. 

If, as God's chosen people, in Him we 
trust, then with deep searching of soul the 
Paramount question is: Can God trust us? 
Can God bless America? If so, then He must 
be in the driver's seat, not we. If God has 
chosen us to prevent certain things happen- 
ing on this planet in this 20th century, then 
we may be sure it Is not an American pur- 
pose He is after. To be chosen simply means 
that we have been asked by God to do some- 
thing He wants done in this generation— 
Not for us, but for all men. 

Our colossal task in America as we put 
under our feet the subtle tyranny of things, 
expressed in gadgets and gain, is to bring 
the realization of our democratic practice up 
to the Alpine levels of “In God We Trust.” 
To this people, strangely mingled and as 
Strangely welded into one, has been given a 
Place of leadership, a time of opportunity, 
and resources equaled by no other peoples. 

The significance of our motto on coin and 
Stamp depends on whether it is a boast or 
a prayer. In God we trust’ declares our 
belief that it is God who undergirds all or- 
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dered, lasting society, Man never can have 
any continuance of national life, or of civili- 
zation, without recognizing Him and what 
He wants.” In this midtwentieth century, 
beset as we are by crises and confusion, we 
need to find the words of a famous French- 
man who visited America long ago: “A des- 
potism can do without faith. But liberty 
cannot. Belief in God is an essential in a 
republic." And so as we publish our faith 
and profess it, for America's sake, for the 
world’s sake, may we prove it by our prac- 
tice, cost what it may. 

A democracy is the most costly thing there 
is. It must be validated by self-imposed 
disciplines, which are now, alas, too often in 
what we call our way of lite.“ conspicuous 
by their absence. A discerning prophet of 
our day warns: “Perhaps the most discour- 
aging aspect of this tumultucus generation 
is the fact that we have loosed our hold 
upon the spirltual beliefs that animated the 
founding of this Nation.” But as we lift 
our prayer, “America, America, God mend 
thine every flaw,” even as we send forth our 
“In God we trust” stamp, let us thank Him 
who hath made and preserved us a nation 
that the statue on Bedloe Island still stands 
with its torch of fire, Pictured on the stamp 
and scen in the harbor it awakens within 
the breast of every true lover of freedom the 
same exultation as it did in the heart of an 
American woman, back at last in America 
after living through the Fascist tyranny in 
Italy, where she had seen a great people 
cowed into silence and frightened into con- 
formity, As, with emotion too deep for 
words, she passed the Statue of Liberty, it 
was with a sense of great release—of fetters 
snapped. “Suddenly,” she exclaimed after- 
ward, “I knew what America is, and what 
I wanted most in America to hear. I wanted 
to hear somebody talk back. And I wanted 
to hear somebody laugh spontaneously, laugh 
out loud, in the freedom of his soul.” 

That we can still talk back, and laugh out 
loud, and spontaneously, we thank the God 
we trust, and raise our Jubilate that in a 
world like this Liberty still lifts her lamp 
beside the golden door, 


The President’s Early Religious Training 
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HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The President and the Still 
Small Voice,” written by William II. 
Stringer, chief of the Washington news 
bureau of the Christian Science Monitor. 

This informative article gives the 
background of the President's early re- 
ligious training and gives several evi- 
dences of his sincere Christian faith. 

Our Nation has been blessed because 
our forefathers laid the groundwork for 
the principles of this Nation, based on 
the teachings of the Man that walked 
the shores of Galilee 2,000 years ago. 

We are fortunate that the President 
and men and women in high positions in 
our Government are carrying on in the 
faith of our forefathers. Continuing in 
this faith, our Nation will go forward and 
serve as a guide to other nations during 
this dark and trying period. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE STILL SMALL Voice 
(By William H. Stringer) 


Wasnincton.—"“Let us bow our heads.“ 
With words simple as these, the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States each Friday morn- 
ing at 10 a. m. opens his weekly Cabinet 
meeting with a minute or more of silent 
prayer. 

To President Elsenhower it has seemed 
natural and normal thus to launch every 
Cabinet meeting since Inauguration, for he 
is naturally a religious man, Talk to mem- 
bers of his administratlon—Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, himself a dedi- 
cated Christian, or members of the White 
House staff—or the President's pastor, the 
Reverend Edward L. R. Eison, and you will 
find that they all so regard Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

They will comment that Ike is something 
a little rare in the Presidency, and, further- 
more, that his influence has affected the 
whole atmosphere of his administration, 
The members are more dedicated men and 
women than they otherwise might be—ex- 
cept when certain of them fall prey to the 
old Adam of extreme political partisanship, 

To say the President is a religious man is 
not to contend that his policies always will 
be right. Holy Writ does not specify an 
always-right course of political salvation— 
liberal, conservative, or midroad. It is a 
matter of dally demonstration, 

There will be those who object, too, that 
the President has not always applied his 
counsel of moderation effectively to his own 
party. In human affairs practice does not 
always measure up to intention. The fact 
remains that here is a President with a 
strong and humble sense that God is at work 
in human affairs. 


TONE SET ON INAUGURATION DAY 


The administration's religious tone was 
established on the very morning of Inaugu- 
ration Day, when the President-elect inserted 
his famous “little prayer“ — which was not in 
the script—at the beginning of the inaugural 
ceremony. 

That morning Mr. and Mrs, Eisenhower 
had attended, with members of the incoming 
official family, a quiet preinauguration cere- 
mony of dedication, timed exactly to the 
minute, at the National Presbysterian 
Church, of which they were soon to become 
members. The President-elect had returned 
to the Statler Hotel with a 2-hour wait ahead 
of him before he would mount the inaugu- 
ration platform at noon. 

In those tense, reflective moments the 
President-elect considered the inaugural ad- 
dress. The element of spirituality was not 
sufficiently stressed, he decided. He asked 
Ann Whitman, his personal secretary, for a 
pad of paper. Then and there, on a pad of 
yellow legal ruled paper, he composed the 
short, eloquent prayer of three paragraphs 
which millions of Americans, and millions 
more beyond these shores, read or heard over 
the radio that noon of January 20, 

He read the prayer there at the hotel to 
Just one person, his brother, Milton Eisen- 
however. Then he handed it to Miss Whit- 
man to have a reading copy made, and noti- 
fled James Hagerty, White House press secre- 
tary, because this was a change in the pre- 
pared text. There was no ghost writing here, 

“Almighty God.“ he had written, “as we 
stand here, at this moment, my future asso- 
ciates in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment join me in beseeching that Thou 
will make full and complete our dedication 
to the service of the people in this throng 
and their fellow citizens everywhere.“ 

The inauguration thus was launched with 
prayer. But this was not the first inkling 
the American people had that their former 
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wartime commander in Europe was a man 
who stressed spiritual values as well as action. 
His campaign speeches had a spiritual con- 
tent so often that some well-meaning politi- 
cal associates urged him to avoid the 
obvious. He refused to delete the passages 
which referred to God. 
ADMIRES SPIRITUAL VALUES IN PEOPLE 

The President admires spiritual values in 
people too. When he conferred with Mr. 
Benson about his entering the Cabinet as 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, who is 
one of the 12 directing apostles of the 
Mormon Church, remonstrated, “Why, Gen- 
eral, I am virtually an ordained minister. 
You won't want a preaching minister in your 
Cabinet.” 

“Ezra, where in the United States is there 
more need for spirituality than right here in 
this Cabinet?” the President-elect replied in 
substance. “We need to restore the people's 
confidence. We have a big job ahead. We 
need men of your type.” 

And Mr. Benson joined the Cabinet. To 
imagine the President discarding his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for ephemeral political 
reasons is not to understand the President's 
basic thought process. 

‘When Mr. Eisenhower first called his Cabi- 
net and chief advisers together for a prein- 
augural session in New York on January 12, 
1953, he had been talking with Mr. Benson 
that very morning about what he felt was 
the need for more spiritual content in the 
National Government. It was unexpected, 
but hardly unnatural, that when all were 
seated for this first session of the new regime 
the Chief Executive-elect should rise and 
ask Mr. Benson to lead them in prayer. This 
action set the practice of the later silent 
prayers which have opened each Cabinet 
session. 

The President, then, is a believer, a deep 
believer. But what does he believe? During 
his campaign and in utterances since and 
interviews before he has spoken strongly 
enough about what is vital to him. 

For one thing, Mr. Eisenhower deeply be- 
leves that this Nation's greatness, its world 
leadership, its prosperity, even its material 
wealth, rest upon its spiritual strength, and 
that there would be no lasting greatness 
without this spiritual strength. Without it, 
the United States would go the way of the 
Roman Empire. 

More than once in his campaign speeches 
de quoted the words of de Tocqueville, a 
great Frenchman who came to these shores 
more than a century ago seeking the essence 
of this Nation's greatness, 

“Not until I went into the churches of 
America and heard her pulpits fame with 
righteousness,” he quoted, “did I understand 
the secret of her genius and power. America 
is great because America is good—and if 
America ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great.” 

Spiritual strength, Mr. Eisenhower often 
has stressed, must come ahead of military 
and economic strength. 


FREE RULE LINKED TO RELIGION 


A second fundamental point of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's religious philosophy, closely akin to 
the preceding, is that free government ts 
verily the outcome of religious principles 
rightly held to, and that in turn free goy- 
ernment exists to preserve man's God-given 
rights. 

“Free government is the expression of n 
deeply felt religious faith,” he declared suc- 
cinctly in his first speech to the Nation after 
returning from Europe. 

To an interviewer who talked with him 
during the busy precampaign days in Den- 
ver, just after he had been chosen to lead 
the Republican Party, Presidential Nominee 
Eisenhower said: 

“You simply cannot explain free govern- 
ment in any other terms than religious. The 
Founding Fathers had to refer to their Crea- 
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tor and His design for man in order to make 
their revolutionary experiment make sense. 
It was because ‘all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights’ that 
men could dare to be free. 

“They wrote their religious faith into our 
founding documents, stamped their trust in 
God upon our coins and currency, put it 
squarely at the base of our institutions. 
And when they framed their bold Bill of 
Rights, where did they put freedom of wor- 
ship? First!” 

The President has laid more stress upon 
this Nation's religious heritage than have 
most Presidents, excepting of course, Lin- 
coln and Washington. But perhaps his most 
spiritually searching definition of faith came 
in his closing campaign speech in Boston No- 
vember 3, 1952, when he said: 

“This is the faith teaching us all that we 
are children of God, It teaches us the di- 
vine origin of each man's dignity. It teaches 
us the sublime meaning of our brotherhood 
under His fatherhood. 

“This faith teaches us that our ideals of 
democracy and freedom are much more than 
sentimental moods, much more than roman- 
tic notions. They are not tender inventions 
of poets. 

“They are eternal laws of the human 
spirit.” 


EVOCATION OF SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Somewhere in almost every Eisenhower 
address, whether it be a major speech during 
a trip to Canada or a simple talk at a 
Christmas tree lighting ceremony on the 
White House lawn, there is an eyocation of 
spiritual values. And this evocation is not 
lugged in perfunctorily; it is embedded as an 
integral and purposeful part of the message. 

The President undoubtedly would argue, 
too, that spiritual truths are the world’s 
best weapons against communism, because 
they are the spiritual bulwark and support 
for the freeman and the free nation. 

“What is our battle against Soviet com- 
munism if it is not a fight between anti-God 
and a belief in the Almighty?” he has said. 
“Communists know this. They have to elim- 
inate God from their system. For when God 
comes in, communism must go.“ 

A third important facet in President Eisen- 
hower's religious attitude ts his evident will- 
ingness to rely on divine guidance, 

“You know, the President feels Lincoln 
around the White House more than he 
senses any other President,” Mr, Hagerty re- 
marked one day. This may seem a curious 
comment. He did not mean that the Presi- 
dent likened himself to Lincoln—far from it. 
He meant that Mr. Eisenhower feels the ex- 
ample of Lincoln, the Lincoln who often 
sought divine guidance, who often prayed 
to God for wisdom, in dark and divisive 
times, 

These are not the tumultuous days of 
Lincoln's term of office, but their mental per- 
plexities are profound, and the presidency 
now shoulders burdens and decisions which 
are global in scope. It is a time when the 
mortal forces of destruction seem capable of 
cataclysmic detonation. But their pre- 
tensions of evil can be thwarted and dissi- 
pated by the good in human society, ener- 
gized by men of spiritual dedication. In 
this juncture a President needs guidance 
from on high. 

“Any general who has had vast wartime 
responsibilities, with thousands of lives de- 
pendent on his decisions, comes out of that 
war either a profound believer in God, or 
an atheist. General Eisenhower emerged as 
a believer,” a White House aide has summed 
up. 

The President's faith ts simple. It is not 
profound spiritual understanding, but it is 
vigorous faith, believing in “good works.” 
He admires the vigor of Billy Graham, the 
evangelist, because Billy has revived interest 
in religion among thousands. He likes a 
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vigorous hymn, such as Onward, Christian 
Soldiers. But he also likes Lead, Kindly 
Light. 

RELIED ON PRAYER IN WARTIME TASKS 

Back in the war years when he stood on a 
hill in Malta and watched the allied armada 
setting out for the initial invasion of Fu- 
rope through Sicily, General Eisenhower 
prayed, Undoubtedly, also, he sought di- 
vine guidance in those anxious hours of June 
1944, when the weather seemed utterly un- 
propitious for D-day, and when someone had 
to make the tremendous decision whether to 
cross the English Channel or postpone the 
whole vast undertaking. Many men among 
the waiting transports and assault craft said 
prayers on that climactic day. 

How did Mr. Eisenhower become the man 
who has exerted unusual influence among 
his administration colleagues? He was not 
known in the Army as a particularly reli- 
gious individual. That was partly because 
he kept his religious opinions to himself. He 
has little use for forms and elaborate re- 
ligious ceremony. If others like them, well 
and good; this is a free country, but he was 
not brought up that way. 

Nor does he care for compulsory religion. 
The story is told that he volunteered to 
teach a Sunday school class of officers’ chil- 
dren while at West Point—to avoid the com- 
pulsory Sunday chapel attendance. 

The President also, incidentally, does not 
like to have his religion capitalized upon. 
If he could, he would prefer that he and his 
wife attend church in Wasington just as 
plain Mr. and Mrs, Eisenhower, but he rea- 
lizes that, as President, he cannot come and 
go as freely as he would like. 

But any basic estimate of the President 
would say that his religious conviction has 
grown upon him, from upright early begin- 
nings. It is a hackneyed phrase to say that 
& man was reared by God-fearing parents, 
but in the President’s case that is exact 
statement, 
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His parents were members of a devout 
Mennonite group, known as “River Breth- 
ren,” because the original community of 
German stock had located near the Susque- 
hanna River in early Pennsylvania days. 
Menno Simons, from whom the Mennonites 
took their name, first prociaimed his teach- 
ings in Zurich in 1528. He claimed to have 
rediscovered true Christianity after centu- 
ries of distortion of Jesus’ teachings. He 
denied the whole sacerdotal idea of a divine- 
ly authorized priesthood. His followers, per- 
secuted in Germany because of their non- 
conformity, had come to America in 1740 and 
divided into various “brethren” sects, 

The President's grandfather had been a 
preaching elder in the church and had led 
his band of brethren to Kansas. The Presi- 
dent's mother in later years became a meme 
ber of Jehovah's Witnesses because, she said, 
“she admired their zeal.” The President 
still admires religious zeal, 

He well remembers the daily worship in 
his boyhood home, with his father reading 
from a large Bible and occasionally halting 
to emphasize a special text to his six sons, 
He remembers more Bible reading and hymn 
singing and discussion on Sunday after- 
noons, when neighbor brethren came to call, 
He recalls his mother’s loving advice to him, 
which was simply, Do your best, and leave 
the rest to God.” 

The Eisenhowers were a closely knit fam- 
fly, and there were sacrifices, and instances 
of brotherly support in tribulation, and mo- 
ments of that same brand of high courage 
and warm humanity which was to make 
General Eisenhower an effective and popular 
wartime commander. And beneath it all. 
there was the bulwark of spiritual strength. 

As a military officer, moving from post 
to post, Dwight Eisenhower attended Army 
chapels from time to time and developed 
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a nondenominational attitude. “He never 
staked down his religion,” says his present- 
day pastor. 

But if he was religiously reticent, he could, 
even so, “quote Scripture by the yard,” ac- 
cording to Lt. Gen. Willard S, Paul, who was 
General Eisenhower's director of personnel 
in Europe and is now elder and trustee at 
the Washington church of which the Eisen- 
howers are members, 

General Hisenhower would quote from the 
Bible to illustrate a point at staff meetings, 
General Paul comments, And, if someone 
else misquoted Scripture, General Eisen- 
hower knew enough of the Bible to correct 
the speaker, and usually would do so. He 
keeps a Bible in his White House desk today. 

JOINED CHURCH AT MODEST CEREMONY 

When Mr. Elsenhower became President, 
he decided it was time to join a church. 
It seemed the proper thing for a President 
to attend church on Sunday. Mrs. Eisen- 
hower already had joined the Presbyterian, 
in Denver days. Their son, Ma]. John Eisen- 
hower, had once attended a Boy Scout troop 
at the National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, when Eisenhower, Sr., was con- 
siderably less than a five-star general. 

Dr. Elson, the minister at National Presby- 
terian, was a wartime chaplain in the Euro- 
bean theater, and had been delegated by 
General Eisenhower to explain to German 
Teligious leaders the allied policy for recon- 
stitution of the church as the war ended. 
He waa an indefatigable pastor, General 
Eisenhower knew, with wide-ranging inter- 
es ta and a soldierly cast of thought. 

Whatever the main motivating reason for 
choosing the National Presbyterian Church, 
President Msenhower discussed the proposed 
step with Dr. Elson, received pastoral in- 
struction, and then, quietly and simply, at 
a modest ceremony at 9 a. m. Sunday morn- 
ing, February 1, 1953, Mr. and Mrs, Eisen- 
hower, along with 48 other applicants, were 
received into membership, The other 48 did 
not know the Eisenhowers were joining until 
that morning moment. 

Dr. Eison is, of course, proud of his chief 
Parishioner, and also, no doubt, of his church 
attendance, The President missed only 4 
Sundays in the first 12 months, usually be- 
cause he was out of town. Mr. Eisenhower 
hears brisk preaching from the pulpit. Dr. 
Elson does not believe people want to hear 
a minister air his doubts on Sunday morn- 
ings but that preachers should speak with 
certainty and feel free to say, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

The National Presbyterian Church Is in the 
Spotlight of American Protestantism these 
days. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, some 11 Senators, and still 
more Representatives attend services at the 
Tomanesque graystone edifice on Connectl- 
cut Avenue. 

If Adlai E. Stevenson had become Presi- 
dent, he almost certainly would have chosen 
All-Saints’ (Unitarian) Church in Washing- 
ington, where the Reverend A. Powell Davies 
is pastor, Former President Truman at- 
tended the First Baptist Church, with the 
Reverend Edward H. Pruden as minister. 
When the President joined the National 
Presbyterian, this was apparently the first 
time in American history that a President 
had joined a church while in office, although 
Others have transferred their membership to 
Washington. 

Apart from his many duties, Dr. Elson is 
Completing a book which will deal in part 
with his Washington experience and will 
Stress the religious revival that he senses as 
actively underway in the United States. It 
Would be incorrect, of course, to suggest that 
the President's attitude toward religion had 
Occasioned a larger religious activity in the 
Nation's Capital, but the Eisenhower attitude 
is certainly one facet of the general scene. 
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BROAD RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY IN CAPITAL 

There are, for instance, 14 religious break- 
fast groups functioning in Washington— 
those for House and Senate Members, a 
breakfast which embraces the judiciary, a 
businessmen’s group, and others. The Presi- 
dent annually has attended a breakfast 
launching the annual Christian Action Con- 
Terence sponsored by the International Coun- 
ell for Christian Leadership, The President, 
in his capacity as Chief Executive of all 
groups of Americans, was present at the an- 
nual Roman Catholic red Mass in Washing- 
ton this year. He was the first President to 
attend. 

Examples of the Capital's Interest In rell- 
gion, as seen by Dr. Elson, include the 
enthusiastic reception given to Evangelist 
Billy Graham, the extensive church con- 
struction of the past few years, the multi- 
plying radio programs on religion, and the 
increased earnestness among young persons 
in colleges and universities. 

Moving within the Washington scene is a 
President whose warmth and sensitive hu- 
manity shine often through official protocol. 
Recently at a White House function the 
President was shaking hands with a long and 
seemingly endless line of officlaldom. In 
that line was a German veteran, a minor 
diplomat whose right hand, lost in the war, 
Was replaced by a glove. 

As he moved up to the President, Mr. 
Eisenhower instantly shifted and shook 
hands with the German's left hand. That 
the Chief Executive would immediately sense 
his situation in a prolonged siege of hand- 
shaking really amazed the German. 

On the Sunday afternoon when the Nation 
Was waiting. hopefully, to hear that a Ko- 
rean armistice had been signed, President 
Eisenhower had just returned from a 3-day 
defense conference at Quantico. The Com- 
munist and United Nations high brass had 
met at the Panmunjom tent, but no one 
knew what might go wrong or how delayed 
the signature might be. 

As the President waited at the White 
House and the anxious moments ticked away, 
he began a project. It was an undramatic 
little project, but it was interesting that he 
should choose this moment for its com- 
mencement. 

In those 6 waiting hours he started to 
paint a portrait of Abraham Lincoln from 
one of the old photographs taken just prior 
to the Gettysburg Address. 

This simple act, almost of homage—at a 
moment of stress—to perhaps the most God- 
seeking man ever to occupy the White House 
speaks quietly of Dwight Eisenhower's own 
desire to tread a right and God-directed path 
as President. 


The Philippines’ New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on April 
21, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, special and 
personal representative of the President 
of the Philippines, and for many years 
one of the outstanding leaders of the 
Filipino people, addressed the National 
Press Club, in Washington, on the sub- 
ject of the Philippines’ New Look. 

It was such an interesting speech, in 
terms of its revelation of what has been 
going on in this far eastern outpost of 
democracy during the past few years, 
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that I ask unanimous consent that por- 
tions of it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. I hope it may be widely 
read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE PHILIPPINES’ New Loox 
(Address by Gen. Carlos P, Romulo, special 
and personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines) 

I have given a good deal of thought to the 
expression “the New Look,” when it was 
assigned to me as my subject today, to try 
and tell you something about the "New Look 
in the Philippines.” Tracing its origins, I 
find that here in America it was first used 
some 7 years ago, when skirts came down. 
Iam not sure that it was used, or a variation 
was used, when they went up again, or 
whether the trend was referred to as the 
“old look-back.” 

Then more recently the term has been 
applied to the new defense policy as an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower for the 
United States. I gather that President Eisen- 
hower is not too pleased with this descrip- 
tion of his program. This, I can also under- 
stand. Because in the last analysis there is 
substantially nothing of a “new look” either 
about a defense policy or about the forces 
which make it necessary. You may call it 
the New Look in the Army, but from where 
I stand, when you can hit the other fellow 
harder at less cost, I would say it is nothing 
more than a “better look,” and there Is really 
nothing that is new about it—unless saving 
the taxpayers’ money ls something new, 

In this sense, there is really a new look in 
the Philippines—and I am happy to tell you 
that it promises to be a better look as well. 
But before I can give you a notion of what 
this new look is like, I shall have to let you 
in on the old look in our country—give you 
some idea of what things were before our 
people decided that they wanted the new 
look—any new look, 

So let us take a look at the old look in 
the Philippines. 

First of all, allow me to take you back in 
history to a time when our people first 
awakened to the fact that the Government 
was theirs—that they, the governed, had in 
thelr possession the right to grant or to 
withhold the power to govern. We began 
our acquaintance with America about 50 
years ago, before the concept of government 
by consent of the governed gained general 
acceptance. True, the English had their 
Magna Carta. But Europe came to the Phil- 
ippines, you will recall, at a time when Eng- 
lish notions were not favorably considered by 
the Europeans who first came to our islands— 
the Spanish of King Philip I. 

= * * * * 

In the latter years of the last century a 
group of brilliant and brave Filipinos came 
into being—agitators, subversives, from the 
standpoint of Madrid and of the Council of 
the Indies—men of the breed of Otis and 
Sam Adams in your own history. They were 
the first to proclaim the fact that Pilipinos 
no longer meant the man of pure Spanish 
blood who made his home in the Philippinea, 
the colony of Spain, but also included the 
lowly people of the islands themselves—those 
peoples whom the Spanish rulers then called 
Indios, 

These men were inspired by the history of 
the United States and its Revolution, of 
France, and of the influence of the French 
of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

. * = . . 

With American help—and, let it be admit- 
ted, not without some fighting against 
American power by our Aguinaldos, Lunas, 
del Pilars, Malvars—our people established 
on our islands a government of, for, and by 
the people. These words, too, are as familiar 
to you as they are to us. 
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Then followed 40 years of self-government 
and of struggle and aspiration for full self- 
government, The Pacific war interrupted 
the development, but we had had enough of 
real self-government to realize what a boon 
it was. The people came to know their 
power, to realize and to act on the sense of 
power to control those whom they chose to 
govern them. In these 40 years, as we con- 
tinued the struggle for complete sovereignty, 
we knew that we had to be close to our gov- 
ernors—and those who governed us then, by 
our free choice and with our consent, also 
knew it, and the men your country sent out 
to us exercise the functions of American 
sovereignty also knew it. That is why the 
names of William Howard Taft and of the 
brilliant roster of the men who followed 
him are today revered in the Philippines. 
Show me another former dependency of a 
great power whose public places still bear the 
names of that power's preconsuls. 

Then came the horrible Interlude of the 
Pacific war, in which the people again for 
a brief time lost the power over their govern- 
ment. After the war had ended they re- 
gained it—but their hold on it was not strong 
enough to cope with the phenomenon which 
was born of the disintegration that was a 
natural if deplorable aftermath of 3 years 
of enemy occupation and of enemy oppres- 
sion. Tragedy stalked our newly restored 
freedoms. The first President of our Re- 
public, Gen. Manuel Roxas, able, brilliant, 
and a real statesman, died 2 years after his 
election. After his untimely death, in the 
space of 3 years following our liberation 
from the Japanese, a group of selfish, greedy 
men took advantage of the disordered state 
into which the country had been plunged, 
and established a curtain between the peo- 
ple and their government. It was not a cur- 
tain of iron, but it was impenetrable just 
the same, because it consisted of influence, 
of misuse of wealth, of subversion of the 
powers of government to the requirements 
of those whom easily gained wealth had en- 
dowed with influence over venal officials. 
Such officials, supported and financed by per- 
sons with iligotten wealth, formed a barrier 
between the government and the people. 
This, fundamentally, was the “old look“ 
not old in the sense that it was what the 
Filipino people had been accustomed to—on 
the contrary, it was a Look alien to all that 
three generations of Filipinos had struggled 
for and largely achieved. 

The disease was this “old look.” What 
were some of its symptoms? On the domes- 
tic scene, they appeared in a general break- 
down of the people's faith in their govern- 
ment, There was nothing to have faith in. 
Government employees, from the highest to 
the lowest, seemed to have lost a sense of 
obligation to the people who supported them. 
Public works, needed for the progress of the 
country and for the welfare of the masses, 
were either held up or started only where 
they were politically useful. The American 
point 4 program was shackled, immobilized 
because the counterpart section was not 
functioning. Mishandling of the police 
power gave the subversive elements their 
opportunity—an opportunity they were kept 
from seizing only by the force and devotion 
of the one man who was to emerge later as 
the man who restored the government to 
the people. 

In the sphere of foreign affairs, ultimate 
power was handed over to incompetence 
personified and complicated by greed. Im- 
portant negotiations were shelved, delayed, 
ignored. The last year of the administra- 
tion, there was an ignoring of the functions 
of the country's representation in the United 
Nations and as a result the country's prestige 
in the eyes of the world plummetted down to 
a record low. 
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I could cite you innumerable instances of 
these symptoms of the disease of the “old 
look” in the Philippines. Many of them have 
been reported by your own comrades. The 
mistake those able observers and writers 
made in reporting them was to paint a pic- 
ture of inevitability—of a people so far gone 
in acquiescence to governmental corruption, 
so supine before bad government, that there 
was no hope of restoring good government, 
of saving democracy. That is where your ' 
friends, and mine, were wrong. 

First came the mass reaction of an out- 
raged people, who retained the memory of 
the power to grant or withhold consent to 
be governed. For one thing, neither the ob- 
servers nor the men in control under the 
“old look” reckoned with the one force in the 
Philippines which no one could destroy or 
control—not even the Kempeitai of the hated 
and feared Japanese—the force of public 
opinion, buttressed and stimulated by a 
press, a radio and other means of public ex- 
pression who refused to be silent, So strong 
was this force that the most virulent of 
those interested in maintaining the “old 
look” did not dare to challenge it on any 
broad front. The “old look“ signed its own 
death warrant when it tried to manipulate a 
convention against all tenets of Justice and 
fairness, . 


So our people made thelr New Look in 
government. They simply reasserted their 
basic faith in the principle of a government 
by the consent of the governed. All they 
needed to do this was the leader—the man— 
or as we call him, the guy. They voted for 
him literally in the millions, and they ex- 

him to make good on his promises, 
And forthwith, the day after his election, 
weeks before he was even inaugurated, he 
began to redeem his pledge, 

Ramon Magsaysay, the guy, began by ini- 
tiating inquiries into every aspect of gov- 
ernmental activity. He chose men whom 
he could trust—mainly on the basis of their 
lack of standing with the “old look” crowd. 
Before he took his oath, he had a pretty good 
idea of the basic faults in the whole govern- 
mental setup. Then, with his inauguration, 
he went to work. 

His first concern was the home problem. 
You all know that the Philippine economy, 
following a principle set up by our Ameri- 
can- governors, operates on a principle of 
government participation in business and 
industry—a sort of pump-priming operation. 
Government corporations function in most 
major economic spheres. Under the “old 
look” some of these corporations were, to put 
it mildly, operating in an aura of an ancient 
and fishlike smell. The guy went into them 
without a gas mask, and old jobs began to 
fall. New men, young men, earnest, sin- 
cere, and above all able men took over, 
manned the directorates, and the corpora- 
tions began to lose their old aspect of pre- 
serves for favored incompetents, 

One of the key jobs at his disposal was 
that of collector of customs. I needn't tell 
you how important this job is. His ap- 
pointee in an interim capacity, without pay, 
was Col. Jaime Velasquez, a retired Army 
officer who was one of our most distinguished 
graduates of West Point. Jimmy Velasquez 
has his own idea of honesty in the customs. 
And he wielded the big broom effectively. 
Nor did the Guy spare old friends. In, the 
case of one Army officer, who. had been a 
trusted supporter, a confidante, he did not 
hesitate to fire him when he found out that 
the officer whom he had elevated to a high 
post, had developed old look notions in a 
new look setup. He has, in the few months 
in which he has been in office, instilled a 
new spirit into the Government; a spirit In 
which Government officials are entering the 
service in the spirit of service, not to en- 
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rich themselves or to make things easy for 
their friends. 
. . J * * 

In the broader phases of government, he 
has replaced confusion with order, by the 
simple method of bringing to all public serv- 
ants the conviction that they, like he, are 
in their job as servants of the people, not as 
overlords, large or petty. Where he saw 
that lack of coordination hampered the true 
function of government, which is the serv- 
ice to the people, he acted drastically, radi- 
cally, even ruthlessly, to restore coordina- 
tion. 

There was some doubt in some circles about 
his capacity in handling foreign affairs. But 
here, too, the Guy brought to his job the 
twin tools of his native common sense and 
his deep faith in the service of the masses. 

. . . > . 

He knows that the people want peace, 
stability and security at home. So he 
naturally rejected a suggestion that would 
involve him in foreign problems. Where an 
ambitious man would have yielded to the 
prospect of emerging as a “leader of Asia,” 
the Guy made it clear that he had to do 
"his homework" first. Yet this does not 
mean that he is indifferent to the major in- 
ternational problems of the day. He re- 
fuses to be anybody's puppet and he acts 
with firmness and courage on his own, spurn- 
ing such advice as he thinks is inimical to 
the nation’s welfare. 

Came the proposal by Secretary of State 
Dulles for united action in Indochina. Oon- 
sidering the fact that there is an important 
sector in his own party that does not believe 
in involving the Philippines in a war not of 
its own making and which holds to the belief 
that the Philippines should not invite re- 
prisal by an ve attitude 
against Red China, it Is significant that on 
April 11, President Magsaysay made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The President pointed out that the na- 
tion’s security requires, and that the policy 
of his administration has declared, Philip- 
pine commitment to the principle of asso- 
clating itself with the other free nations of 
the world in resisting Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia. 

“The President expressed the readiness of 
the Philippines to discuss with the other 
nations, in accordance with this principle, 
how best to present a united front against 
further Communist aggression, subject to 
agreement on details among all partici- 
pants. è» 

Then on April 17, President Magsaysay 
issued a statement which, in the long-range 
view of history, may prove to be the most 
statesmanlike approach to the problem of 
Indochina and the most effective weapon 
against communism in Asia. He proposed, 
and it is the first time that such a proposal 
has been made by anyone, that if a joint 
declaration is made, as suggested by the 
United States, such a declaratſon be the 
Asia equivalent of the Atlantic Charter. 

President Magsaysay's statement on April 
17 follows: 

“The Phillppine Government agrees in 
principle with the United States proposal to 
issue a joint declaration against Communist 
aggression in Indochina. At an appropriate 
time we shall give more detailed considera- 
tion to the actual text of the declaration 
itself, 

“Our first concern is and has always becn 
our national security. This concern today 
has become more grave with the deepening 
crisis in Indochina. 

“In the interest of our national security, 
it is our duty to strengthen ourselves in 
every way. But in the face of the Communist 
peril in Asia, it has also become our grave 
duty to multiply our strength through joint 
action with our allies in the free world. It 
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is particularly important to maintain our 
alliance with the United States, which is to- 
day the principal bulwark of the free world 

t Communist aggression and tyranny. 

“In the Indochina crisis, however, there 
Is an element which is of great concern to 
the Philippines as an Asian country. This 
is the political element of independence of 
the peoples of Indochina, 

“Our Government believes that the pro- 
posed declaration should contain an afirma- 
tion of the rights of all peoples to freedom 
and independence. Thus, it would not only 
be a warning against further Communist 
aggression in Asia, but an assurance that 
the contemplated united action is aimed at 
the defense of the independence of the Indo- 
chinese peoples against Communist imper- 
lalism or any other threat. 

“The joint declaration, to have maximum 
effectiveness, should approach as closely as 
possible the guaranties of the Atlantic 
Charter. As a matter of fact, it should be 
the Asian equivalent of that historic docu- 
ment.” 

The treaty of mutual defense between the 
United States and the Philippines provides 
for consultations “whenever in the opinion 
of either of them the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of either 
of the parties is threatened by external 
armed attack in the Pacific.” Even without 
this treaty provision, the special relations 
existing between our two countries would 
have required consultations for joint ac- 
tion in the face of the rising Communist 
menace in southeast Asia. 

. >» . . . 


The conflict in southeast Asia involves not 
merely rich lands and strategic territories. 
It involves human beings and their God- 
given aspirations to a better life in larger 
freedom. President Magsaysay, therefore, 
recognizes that Philippine participation in 
any joint action against the Communist 
threat in Indochina must have as powerful 
a justification as the relentless campaign 
which is being pursued at home under his 
personal direction against the internal ene- 
mies of the country’s freedom and security. 
If, as may eventually be necessary, such joint 
action should require direct military cooper- 
ation, then it must be made clear to the 
Filipino people that such action is being 
undertaken not merely against something 
but for something, namely, the right of the 
Indochinese peoples to freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

The tradition and history of the Filipino 
people would require this political motiva- 
tion as a necessary precondition for the 
united action that is contemplated in south- 
east Asia. I think it is true to say that this 
would be equally true of the American peo- 
ple, whose own, traditions of liberty cannot 
allow them to ignore the fundamental right 
of self-determination which lies at the heart 
of the Indochina conflict. 

It has been said that there is need for an 
Asian equivalent of NATO in Europe. The 
comparison is based on what appears to be 
considerations of a strictly military charac- 
ter. President Magsaysay has made what is 
undoubtedly a most pertinent observation 
regarding this proposal. While recognizing 
the importance of arrangements that might 
be made to insure the military security of 
the region, he has introduced the political 
element which alone can give meaning to 
any security arrangements in southeast Asia, 
Instead of invoking NATO, he has gone some- 
what farther back in history to invoke the 
Atlantic Charter. He is thus the first states- 
man to refer to a document which enshrined 
the ideals of the Allied Powers of World War 
II and to insist that those ideals be made 
applicable to Asia. 

. * . . . 

I stress these two statements on a burning 

international topic of the day because it 
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shows Ramon Magsaysay in a new light and 
it throws into bold relief what the New Look 
in the Philippines really is. Here is a man of 
the people, one who sprung from the masses, 
who with his native intuition and unalloyed 
patriotism, senses an Imminent danger to his 
country. He did not pussyfoot. He acted. 
He knows that his country cannot be secure 
with the forces of communism on the ram- 
page in Asia. And as one of the first truly 
Asian leaders—he is of pure Malayan stock— 
elected overwhelmingly in an uncontami- 
nated popular election—he strikes at the 
root of the Aslan revolution and speaking for 
the masses whence he came proposes the 
equivalent of the Atlantic Charter for Asia. 
* . * . . 


On a smaller stage, yet one just as signifi- 
cant, Magsaysay is fighting for the salya- 
tion-of his people. The issue as he sees it 
is not the danger of disunion, or only partly 
that. It is the disrupting influence of in- 
ternational communism that Magsaysay sees 
as the great problem, the major threat to 
his people—because he has fought the Com- 
munists and he knows what they want, and 
what their program means. His devotion to 
the basic principle of serving the people is 
closely linked with his conviction that com- 
munism constitutes the greatest threat to 
the people. As he sees the problem in an 
unorthodox way, so he tackles his solutions. 
Like Lincoln, or should I say, after the 
manner of Lincoln, he is not governing by 
the book. He writes his own book, and in 
doing so he gives democracy a deeper mean- 
ing, a stronger implementation, 

Because of this he has won his people's 
faith—and he is strengthening it daily. To 
our older people he has opened a vista which 
brings to them the memories of the days 
when they believed in a government that 
was their government. To the youngest of 
them he brings the New Look, which in its 
essence is a reaffirmation of the basic prin- 
ciple of democracy: That the governed alone 
have the power to consent to government. 


Continued Need for Agricultural Research 
and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted at this time to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received today from Mr. Bruno E. 
Schroeder, of the Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives. 

Mr. Schroeder refers graphically to the 
continued need for agricultural research 
and education. He observes that the au- 
thorized sum of over $29 million for vo- 
cational education has never been ac- 
tually appropriated and that this year a 
further cut of 6.4 percent in the appro- 
priation has been scheduled in the 
budget. 

Noting that the State of Texas spends 
$5 for every $1 of Federal funds for vo- 
cational education, Mr. Schroeder urges 
that this reduction not be made, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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‘TEXAS FEDERATION OF COOPERATIVES, 
Austin, Ter., April 23, 1954. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR JOHNSON: It is my under - 
standing that the Senate Approprlations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture is now con- 
sidering the agricultural appropriation bill 
which was passed on the floor of the House 
last week. As you know, there are those who 
are attempting to cut the direct cash appro- 
priations and the loan authorizations for 
agriculture, 

Of course I am vitally interested in the 
Overall appropriation bill but at this time I 
would like to direct your attention to a 
specific segment of the bill—namely, the ap- 
propriations for agricultural research and 
education. 

The total authorized George-Barden funds 
for vocational education under the 1946 act 
were $29,300,000. The total amount has 
never been appropriated for the reason that 
the large veteran appropriations for GI train- 
ing were authorized and used to supplement 
the vocational agriculture funds because of 
the large number of veterans who enrolled 
in the schools. Within the last year the 
veteran attendance has declined to a few 
percent of the large previous enrollment. At 
the same time the available funds have also 
declined, and the George-Barden funds have 
not been increased by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

With regard to the George-Barden funds 
for vocational education, the budget this 
year carries a 6.4-percent cut over last year. 
This amounts to $1,173,261 from last year's 
appropriation of $18,673,261, leaving a total 
of $1714 million budgeted for next year. 

In many areas in Texas the schools are un- 
able to meet the demands for vocational edu- 
cation. Many schools have only 1 voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, when they should 
have perhaps 3 or 4. Further cut in ap- 
propriations along with the increasing en- 
roliment means that the percentage of un- 
fulfilled desires for vocational education will 
increase greatly. In Texas the State is 
spending approximately $5 for vocational 
education for every $1 spent by the Federal 
Government. 

In the face of our agricultural problems 
today we need more research and education 
as a possible solution. 


I sincerely urge you to lend your support 
in opposition to any reductions in the appro- 
priations for vocational education and 
toward an increase to the amount as called 
for in the original George-Barden fund 
under the 1946 act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bruno E. SCHROEDER, 


Cambodia: Key to Victory in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Key to Victory in Indochina— 
Cambodia, With Self-Rule, Unites 
Against Reds,“ published in the U. S. 
News & World Report of April 30, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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Key TO VICTORY IN IĪNDOCHINA—CAMBODIA, 
Wrrn SELF-RULE, UNITES AGAINST REDS 

(Enrror’s Nore.—The King of Cambodia is 
winning his war against Communists in In- 
dochina, His formula: Independence for his 
people. He talked the French into pulling 
out. Now his army is growing. Enemy 
troops are deserting, coming over to his side, 
The Cambodians, after 6 months of self-rule, 
are disproving France's arguments against 
freedom for the Indochinese.) 

PNoMPENH, Camsonts.—A key to the puzzle 
of how to stop the Communists in Southeast 
Asia without putting United States troops 
into the fight may be turning up in this 
remote corner of Indochina, 

Cambodia is doing an impressive job 
against the Communists on its own—without 
the help of French forces or the massive 
United States military aid that Is going into 
the war in neighboring Vietnam. 

A year ago Communist-led rebels were a 
real threat to this country—second in size 
of the three Indochinese States. Six months 
ago the Cambodians bargained and bullied 
their way to virtual independence from 
France. Now the Communists are losing 
popular support almost by- the hour and 
Cambodia's Army is stronger and more loyal 
than at any time since the start of the Indo- 
chinese war. 

The Cambodians claim they have disproved 
practically every French argument opposing 
immediate independence for the peoples of 
Indochina. 

The French were arguing along these lines 
6 months ago: 

Cambodia lacked a civil service to run the 
country efficiently. French troops were 
needed to put down insurrections and fight 
off Communist raids from neighboring Viet- 
nam. Immediate independence would re- 
duce Cambodia to economic chaos and po- 
litical anarchy. Cambodia, if independent, 
would refuse to support the rest of Indo- 
china in the war against the Communists. 

What bas actually happened since Cam- 
bodia got self-rule is this: 

Almost all factions in the country have 
sworn allegiance to King Norodom Sihanouk 
and are serving in his army. Bands of Com- 
munist-let Viet Minh still operate inside the 
country, but the Government and the peo- 
ple are taking a much tougher attitude to- 
ward the Communists, not only in Cambodla 
but in the rest of Indochina, Cambodian 
troops are still fighting alongside the French 
Union forces in Laos and Vietnam. The 
Cambodians are learning how to run their 
own affairs, and appear to be doing quite 
well at it. 

On top of all this, the feeling against the 
French has declined noticeably in Cam- 
bodia and there is a better-than- even chance 
that France will be able to hold many, if 
not all, of its economic interests here if the 
Communists are finally defeated in Indo- 
china. 

One argument that remains between 
France and Cambodia is how fast and how 
thoroughly King Norodom's military force 
should be armed. The country is drafting 
men between the ages of 20 and 25 years to 
build the present army of 22,000 up to a 
maximum of 40,000. Half the national 
budget—about 24 million dollars—is being 
spent on defense. 

But the French are not helping much. Un- 
til last year they refused to recruit a large 
Cambodian Army for fear it would revolt and 
turn against the French forces. Even now 
King Norodom is still appealing in vain for 
French 75-millimeter field-artillery pieces 
and for observation and scouting planes, 
Laos, with a military budget only a tenth as 
large as Cambodia's gets the same amount of 
American arms from the French as Cambodia 
gets. 

Despite these handicaps, King Norodom 
appears to be doing all right without the 
French, 
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A year ago, bands of so-called freedom 
fighters were roaming the countryside, 
gathering supporters and threatening revo- 
lution. Many were. former French Union 
soldiers who had deserted. Several of their 
leaders had direct links with the Viet Minh 
and were receiving supplies and advice from 
the Communists. After Cambodia won self- 
rule and French forces were withdrawn, 
more than 6,000 of the freedom fighters sur- 
rendered to the King. Their officers and best 
soldiers are now serving in the Cambodian 
Army, fighting the Communists they once 
followed. 

Independence has not ended the threat to 
Cambodia. The King admits frankly that 
the Communists may never be completely 
crushed in his country until they are elimi- 
nated in neighboring Vietnam. About 8,- 
000 Communist troops are still operating in 
Cambodia. They came in originally claiming 
they were liberating the country from 
French control. But they stayed on after 
French forces were withdrawn, and now the 
Cambodians are fighting the Communists as 
foreign invaders. 

Fighting still flares intermittently, and 
the countryside is far from secure. In many 
areas travel is unsafe without a military 
escort. The King intends to increase the 
forces defending the fields and villages, but 
he is handicapped by the shortage of arms. 
His small-arms factory at Battambang turns 
out relatively few weapons. Thailand has 
helped out with a gift of 2,000 rifles, and the 
government has bought a few more, but 
there still aren't enough to go around. The 
20,000-man home guard, for example, has 
only 5,000 guns, 

The King: Getting the weapons—or any- 
thing else, for that matter—is up to the 
King. He ts, by all odds, the key figure in 
this tiny country that is no larger than the 
State of Missouri. Most of his subjects are 
illiterate peasants who have absolute faith 
in their ruler. If it doesn’t rain at the proper 
time, the Cambodians believe the King has 
displeased heaven and that he can Intercede 
with the gods to change the weather. 

At 31, King Norodom is an expert at politi- 
cal maneuvering. In the years of unrest and 
turmoil after World War II, he sat on the 
fence as well as the throne—talking about 
independence but not doing much about it, 
He moved quickly, however, once it became 
clear that the Communists were developing 
into a threat to his throne. He jumped off 
the political fence and hurried to Paris, de- 
manding full and immediate freedom. He 
even threatened to join the Communist-led 
Viet Minh unless France agreed to give up its 
hold on his country. 

He won. In the end, Cambodia was given 
full control over its army, except for three 
battalions fighting under the French else- 
where in Indochina. The Cambodians took 
over direction of their own courts and police 
systems. Their country, technically, still is 
in the French Union but, practically, it is 
an independent kingdom at last. 

At first meeting, King Norodom does not 
appear to be a powerful personality. He has 
many of the attributes of a playboy monarch. 
He maintains court dancers to entertain 
visitors with the classic, stylized Cambodian 
dances—but he personally prefers jam ses- 
sions with his own palace orchestra, in 
which he plays saxophone, The bachelor 
king—a father of 10 children—has written 
the scripts for, directed, and acted in a num- 
ber of palace-produced movies, most of them 
slapstick comedies. 

The near-dictatorial powers he now enjoys 
do not lessen the long-range problems Noro- 
dom faces. His country is rich in raw ma- 
terials, but it is underpopulated and the 
people are backward, There is an awesome 
shortage of technicians and trained Gov- 
ernment workers. Cambodia has a good 
balance of trade, with exports—mainly rub- 
ber and rice—balancing imports almost 
exactly. Rice production could be increased, 
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but the typical Cambodian sees no profit in 
working much harder so long as he is able 
to eat. 

The Cambodians like the feeling of inde- 
pendence and they want to keep their coun- 
try that way tree from domination by the 
French, the Communists, or anybody else. 
What gives this fact worldwide importance 
now is that Cambodia occupies a vital stra- 
tegic position in the fighting in Southeast 
Asia, 

The country is hounded on the east by 
Vietnan, much of which is dominated by 
Communist armies. To the north is Laos, 
which has been invaded by Communists. 
And on the west is Thalland—nervous and 
unhappy whenever the Communists move 
close to their border. 

The question is whether the affable Cam- 
bodians—content to live in their tiny stilt- 
legged huts dotting the fertile countryside— 
are capable of defending this strategic cross- 
roads. That question has yet to be an- 
swered, but one thing is certain: They are 
going at the job with much more enthu- 
siasm, energy, and success now as an inde- 
pendent nation than they ever did when the 
French were governing their country. 


The Water Problem in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is encouraging to note that the 
people of my State of Texas are devoting 
hard study to the vitally important 
problem of water supply. They are 
aware of the serious truth of the admoni- 
tion that “we must store up water or 
starve.” 

That awareness is shown not only in 
official efforts of the State government 
and local government units to bring 
about a solution of the Texas water 
problem but also in expressions by the 
people generally. 

During any given week, I receive sev- 
eral hundred letters from Texans ex- 
pressing concern about the Texas water 
problem and offering suggestions for 
meeting it. 

This morning, for example, my mail 
contained a letter from J. C. Powell, who 
lives in the country near Austin, Tex. 
Mr. Powell has taken a long, realistic 
look at this problem. I commend to the 
Senators wrestling with similar prob- 
lems in their own States one of the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Powell. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for a portion of the letter from Mr. 
J. C. Powell, of Route 6, Austin, Tex., to 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the letter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The ideal in water control must neces- 
sarily be correlated with soil erosion. 

Such control must, to be most effective and 
thorough, be begun at or near the source 
of water runoff; namely, Just below the 
divides, Dams and the proper vegetation 
must be placed carefully from the divides 
to the mouths of the big rivers, with a pur- 
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pose of controlling both water runoff and 
soil erosion. 

Control at the mouth of a river is im- 
Possible unless control has been well estab- 
lished all the way from the divides to the 
river mouth, 

Our large dams and lakes behind them, 
with their valuable hydroelectric plants, are 
very temporary things in our Nation's history 
unless we minimize the vast erosive forces 
in the watershed of those lakes. The sedi- 
ment from erosion will quickly convert these 
beautiful lakes into little more than vast 
level plains of sediment covered with a shal- 
low sheet of water. 

The vast reservoir that exists today will 
soon be vast only in square feet of surface. 
The depth will be lost, and with the loss in 
depth will be lost much of the lake's capacity 
to store up water and to control floods that 
threaten the valley below the dam, 


Record of Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON, ED WIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rxc- 
orp an editorial entitled “Senator Jonn- 
80n’s Record,” published in the Houston 
Chronicle of April 23, 1954. The edito- 
rial deals with the record of the distin- 
guished minority leader the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. And what 
a magnificent record Senator JOHNSON 
of Texas has made and is making in the 
United States Senate. Members of the 
Senate will recall that this splendid 
newspaper is published by Jesse Jones, 

One of America’s really great men. 
= There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR JOHNSON’s RECORD 


Senator LYNDON B. JonNsox's effective 
Service to the State and Nation during his 
first term in the Senate entitles him to a 
Second term. He has proved a capable leader 
and has enhanced the prestige of Texas in 
the Federal Government. 

His usefulness is indicated by his un- 
Pprecedented accomplishment of being elected 
Democratic leader in the Senate during his 
first term. His position was further strength- 
ened when the Democrats gained the one- 
vote majority that they have in the Sen- 
ate. While Mr. JOHNSON has the title of mi- 
nority leader in the upper body, he might 
Well be regarded as the leader of the Sen- 
ate. His powerful stature places Texas in 
an advantageous position in Federal affairs 
which should be retained. It can be re- 
tained by electing Senator JOHNSON to a 
second term. 

Texaus now hold leadership posts in both 
Houses of Congress, since former Speaker 
Sam Rayaven is the minority leader in the 
House of Representatives. Never before has 
Texas achieved this distinctive and bene- 
ficial position. 

The friendship and respect that Senator 
Jounson won for himself during his 12 years 
in the House of Representatives enabled him 


FFF. 
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The Chronicle did not support Mr. JOHN- 
SON in 1948, when he gave up his seat in 
the House to run for the Senate post being 
vacated by W. Lee O'Daniel. But like many 
others who opposed him in 1948, the Chron- 
icle believes that Mr. JoHNson has made a 
good Senator. He has followed a generally 
conservative course, supporting much of the 
Eisenhower legislation, but opposing that 
which he felt was against the best interest 
of the country. Although a stanch Demo- 
crat, he has risen above partisan politics in 
his role as minority leader. 


Opinion Poll Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several weeks I have been 


conducting an opinion poll among the 


citizens of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana on eight questions deal- 
ing with President Eisenhower's 1954 
legislative program and other issues of 
vital interest to all Americans. 

My objectives in sponsoring this refer- 
endum—the third I have conducted in 
as Many years—were threefold: 

First. To promote responsible citizen- 
ship by stimulating the widest possible 
discussion and understanding of major 
legislative issues of current concern; 

Second. To determine in broad terms, 
for my own benefit, the attitudes and 
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opinions of my constituents on these 
issues; and 

Third. To enable me to present to 
Congress, for its consideration during 
debate over these issues, the views of an 
important segment of the voting popu- 
lation. 

Questionnaires were mailed in mid- 
March to a substantial cross section of 
voters in the four northern Indiana 
counties I represent—St. Joseph, Elk- 
hart, La Porte, and Marshall, To in- 
sure complete coverage, the newspapers 
of my district were invited to publish the 
questions as a public service and ask 
their readers to clip them and send them 
to me with their answers. I am happy 
to report that nearly 20 newspapers— 
including every major daily in the dis- 
trict—cooperated. 

The response has been more than grat- 


‘ifying. A total of 21,483 ballots—in- 


cluding mail and newspaper—have been 
returned to date, and they are still com- 
ing in. 

This compares with approximately 
12,000 ballots returned in my 1952 poll 
and 15,172 returns in the referendum I 
conducted last year. 

The results of my 1954 poll, as tabu- 
lated by the IBM service bureau, an im- 
partial private concern, are listed below. 
Within the limitations of any survey of 
this nature, they reflect the current atti- 
tude of responsible citizens of the Third 
Indiana District. Their views are of 
timely significance as Congress, under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, 
proceeds with the active consideration 
of these issues. 


[Percent] 


6. Shift farm price supports from fixed to floxible levels as advocated by the President?_ 
7. Increase personal tax exemptions from $600 to $700 even if this leaves the budget 


unbalanced? 


8. Grant I year- olds the right 1 


88 23 88 8 2 


On some of the questions a separate 
tabulation of responses by occupation 
groups was made. Here, for example, is 
how the farmers of my district voted on 
question No. 6: 

Should Congress shift farm price sup- 
ports from fixed to flexible levels as ad- 
vocated by the President? 


Percent 
——=: — —„—-—-— 62 
NO aca — ä — 32 
No opinion — ä — 6 


In my 1953 poll, in response to a sim- 
ilar question, third district farmers 
voted to end fixed price supports by a 
margin of 57 percent to 37 percent, with 
6 percent expressing no opinion. 

On the question of reducing taxes even 
at the expense of a balanced budget 
there apparently has been a decided 
shift of opinion during the past year. 


Here was the response in my 1953 poll 
to the following question: 

Should Congress balance the budget 
before reducing taxes? 


ment it is interesting to compare the 
above vote with the response to this 
question in my 1954 poll: 

Should Congress increase personal tax 
exemptions from $600 to $700 even if 
this leaves the budget unbalanced? 


Percent 
— . A z 50 
eee ee e eee ee 45 
Wonne — 5 


In order to stimulate interest in pub- 
lic affairs among future citizens I again 
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conducted’ a separate poll this year 
among high school students of my dis- 
trict. Students of nearly 30 high 
schools were polled by their instructors, 
after a discussion of fhe questions, and 
the results by classes were reported to 
my office. 

A year ago 2,294 students from 20 
high schools participated in similar sur- 
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vey. A total of 4,227 students took part 
in this year’s poll—nearly double the 
1953 figure. Here are the results of the 
1954 high school poll which reveal, 
among other things, that students differ 
sharply with their parents on the ques- 
tion of lowering the voting age to 18 
years. 


[Percent] 


Do 22 believe that Congress should 


Extend socialsecurity coverage to all persons gainfully employed 

2 Strip 5 rights from Americans convicted of conspiring to overthrow the 
Governmont!.. +=... 2. -—- ðͤ Svs 

8. Amend the Taft-Hartley Act to provide for secret, Government-supery lsed trike 

Re, R E See N E ED ES 

4. Make the Post Office Departmont self-supporting by increasing 

2 Adopt a constitutional amendment voiding treatics which depriv 
constitutional right? 

6. Shift farm-price supports from fixod to floxible levels as advocated by the President?_ 
7. Increase pee I tax exemptions from $000 to $700 even if this leaves the budget 


unbalan 
8. Grant 18-year-olds the right to voter 


8 3 


8 £3 gå 


Many voters this year found it difficult 
to give arbitrary yes or no answers to 
all of the questions. More than half of 
those participating wrote letters or 
added comments to their ballots explain- 
ing or qualifying their replies. These 
letters and comments were very much 
appreciated and I regret that it was not 
possible—due to the limitations of my 
office staff—to reply to all of them per- 
sonally. 


Damage to American Petroleum Industry 
From Excessive Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent article in the Forth Worth 
Star-Telegram, written by Mr. LeRoy 
Menzing, oil editor of that great Texas 
newspaper, contains facts on the results 
of excessive imports of foreign crude oil 
which ought to be made known to all 
Americans concerned with our national 
security. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Damage being done to the domestic pro- 
ducing Industry, particularly Texas, by the 
high level of imports has been pointed up 
in recent statements by oll industry officials. 

Included among the industry leaders who 
warned of Ul effects arising from imports 
were: 

Ernest O. Thompson, chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 

Walter S. Hallanan, president of Plymouth 
Oil Co., and chairman of National Petroleum 
Council. 

John G. Pew, vice president of Sun Oll 
Co., and also of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s production division, 


Hines H. Baker, president of Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Nation's largest domestic 
producer, 

The attacks of Thompson and Pew were 
made at industry gatherings, while Hallanan 
and Baker blasted imports in annual reports 
to stockholders. 

On the heels of these statements came the 
reduction last week in the Texas allowable 
for May, slashed after increases during 3 of 
the first 4 months of the year. 

Thompson told the Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Association 
at Houston: 

“It is hauntedly necessary that something 
be done to protect the reserve ofl we (United 
States) have built up for national defense.” 

He suggested as an import policy one that 
is-geared to the rise and fall in demand. 

e told TIPRO that “the administration 
has given close study to this problem to see 
that imports do not supplant domestic oil. 

It is suggested that the importers be told 
emphatically by the administration that it 
is desirable that imports be not increased 
except in the percentage that demand for oil 
increases and that if demand should de- 
crease that then each importer reduce his 
imports by that percentage. 

“Thus if demand in 1954 increases 4 per- 
cent, as is predicted, then imports could be 
increased by 4 percent, but not any greater 
than that. This would mean an increase of 
about 40,000 barrels in imports and 250,000 
barrels daily in domestic production. 

“The administration is well aware that our 
security depends on a good reserve dally oll- 
producing ability, say 1 million barrels at 
most efficient rates; producing each day in- 
stead of 18 days as we now are doing in Texas. 

“This reserve can only be maintained by a 
prosperous oll-producing industry. 

“That is why the 2714 percent depletion 
allowance can be successfully defended, 

“I believe firmly that this approach is far 
better than the resort to law or quotas.” 

Hallanan pointed to the fact that whlle 
domestic demand went up 4.8 percent in 
1953, production within the United States 
increased only 3.3 percent before declaring: 

“At the same time, the output of Iraq in- 
creased 48.1 percent and that of Kuwait 15.4 
percent. Production in the free world out- 
side of the United States was up 15.1 percent. 
This imbalance between increased consump- 
tion and the increase in domestic production 
was of much larger proportions in the clos- 
ing months of 1953, as well as in the first 
2 months of 1954, than are reflected in the 
overall percentages for the last year.” 
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In this connection, statistics show crude 
imports east of California increased 38,600 
barrels per day during the 13 weeks ended 
March 27 over the comparable 1953 period. 
Those in the United States increased 47,300 
barrels daily. 

In his report, Hallanan declared “this com- 
petition of oil from the Middle East, where 
production is unrestrained, where dry holes 
are almost nonexistent, and where operating 
costs are much lower than in the United 
States, was dramatized in late February of 
this year when a tanker unloaded 100,000 
barrels of Saudi Arabian oil in Houston. 

“This delivery was made in a State which 
produces 40 percent of our domestic output, 
and where, at the time of delivery, the in- 
dustry was permitted only 15 days of allow- 
able production during the month. 

“The unfairness of this competitive situa- 
tion and its inevitably serious adverse effect 
upon the domestic industry is further por- 
trayed by the fact that only 40 wells in Saudi 
Arabia produce more oil than all of the 
17,003 wells drilled in Texas last year. 

“The daily average production per well in 
Saudi Arabia is 6,257 barrels, as compared to 
less than 13 barrels in this country. It 
costs no more to operate a well producing 
6,000 barrels daily than it does a 10-barrel 
Stripper.“ 

Pew told the Rocky Mountain producing 
division of the APT that as evidence of the 
fact imports are supplanting rather than 
supplementing domestic production “imports 
have risen from 377,200 barrels a day in 1946 
to 1,049,700 barrels a day in 1953, an increase 
of 178 percent. 

“According to a recent Bureau of Mines 
forecast, imports will rise another 46,000 
barrels a day in 1954. 

“As & result of this great increase in the 
size of imports, many domestic wells cannot 
be operated at peak rates consistent with 
sound conservation requirements, 

“States—notably Texas—have restricted 
the rates at which wells can be produced. 
This prevents waste, which is beneficial to 
all, but unfortunately it also, in effect, 
makes possible the supplanting of domestic 
production by imports. And that is precisely 
what is occurring.” 

Pew also referred to the unloading of for- 
eign oll at Houston, which he said repre- 
sented a day’s production from approximately 
5,000 average Texas wells. 

“The situation ts plain to see,” continued 
Pew. “Because of high rates of production, 
Middle East oll can undersell domestic oil, 
particularly at refineries along the seaboard. 

“The problem grows more critical every 
day. The restriction of domestic wells can- 
not provide a long run solution to the im- 
port problem. In the first place, as Texas 
loses position in the market, she will become 
less and less effective as a counterbalance to 
expanding imports. 

“In the second place, Texas producers can- 
not long stand the strain of operating at 10 
or 15 percent below maximum efficient rates 
of production. They have rising costs to 
face and financial obligations to meet. 

“They need the income from their wells to 
maintain and strengthen their ability to 
safeguard our Nation in the event that a 
world emergency should result in the loss 
of oll sources in the uncertain Middle East. 

“And in the third place, adjustment of 
production allowables to domestic demand 
was never intended as an instrument to 
counterbalance excessive imports. This 
practice was adopted in some States as a 
conservation measure designed to husband 
our resources below ground and to end above 
ground waste. 

„But still, the fact remains, the 
reduction of allowables below maximum effi- 
cient rates, although sound in principle and 
valuable in practice as an internal measure, 
does unfortunately add up to conceding the 
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domestic market to imports without s 
fight.” 


Baker told his stockholders that “imports © 


increased in 1953 even though reserve pro- 
ducing capacity exceeds 1 million barrels 
dally and despite the fact that a number of 
circumstances made it necessary to curtail 
domestic production during the year, par- 
ticularly in Texas. 

“In this situation, imports were higher 
than needed.” 


Birthday Tribute to Judson King, Director, 
National Popular Government League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 23, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, today 
the birthday of a man who has rendered 
long years of effective service in the pub- 
lic interest is being celebrated by his 
Many friends. I refer to the 82d birth- 
day of Judson King, director of the Na- 
tional Popular Government League. 

Mr. King was a pioneer—a valiant 
One—with Gifford Pinchot and others in 
the early days of the conservation strug- 
gle to prevent further ravishment of our 
natural resources, and with Senator Nor- 
Tis in the long fight to create and protect 
TVA. His work in behalf of REA and 
Other programs is likewise widely known. 

Mr. King is still doing original research 
and brilliant writing. A recent example 
of his work is found in an article ap- 
Dearing in the April issue of Public 
Power, which sets forth in detail the 
actual dollar reimbursements into the 
Federal Treasury from such Federal pub- 
lic power projects as TVA, Bonneville, 
Hoover Dam, and REA. It is a complete 
Tefutation of the current private power 
Companies’ propaganda. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


Sent to have Mr. King's article printed 


in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 

Private RATES AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT— 

UNCLE Sam Gets BACK INVESTMENT WHILE 

COMPANIES GET RATE GRANTS 


(By Judson King, director, National Popular 
Government League) 

For many years now—30 that I can easily 
Tecall—the American people have been as- 
Sured ot the superiority of privately owned 
but publicly regulated power systems over 
municipal and Government systems. Of late 
the cordial radio spokesman for the com- 
Panties. who accompanies Corliss Archer and 
her boy friend in their romantic adventures, 
Constantly informs us that electric service is 
the cheapest thing in the family budget. 

I am possessed of a trustful disposition, 
hence it was disconcerting when studying 
the annual statistical number of Electrical 
World (January 17), voice of the private in- 
dustry, to come across a page titled “Regula- 
tion” and filled with tables which, when an- 
alyzed, showed that during the past 6 years 
State commissions had made 333 “grants” to 
Private companies which upped private rates 
r total annual collection by around $316,- 
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More specifically, the known increases 
from 1948 to 1953, inclusive, were $216 mil- 
lion. It is not out of line to add $100 million 
for the 123 unknown, hence the above figure. 
There were 34 applications pending as of 
December 31, of which the 24 known totaled 
$52 million and if we add a modest 620 mil- 
lion for the 10 unknown we have a further 
uppage of around $72 million in 1954. 

My curiosity was aroused. For years it has 
been legendary that public rates have been 


tar below private rates as a general rule. But 


expenses had gone up, perhaps rates had 
also. Calling up the editor of Public Power 
I was promptly informed that with minor 
exceptions there had been no such general 
increase in retail rates among the 2,400 
municipal plants of the Nation. Official re- 
ports and personal inquiry disclosed the 
same fact respecting Federal and State power 
systems, public power districts and the REA 
co-ops. 

Then the question came: Why this star- 
tling contrast? It lay, of course, principally 
in two different systems of finance. Public 
systems set rates to meet fixed charges and 
operating expense on the actual cash spent 
on the projects and to amortize the invest- 
ment. Private systems in the past have been 
found to contain watered stock, and even 
today none of them amortize, 

I reflected that for a quarter century and 
longer private utility spokesmen had been 
warning us against the Federal Government 
increasing the national debt by spending the 
money of the Nation's taxpayers on projects 
like TVA, leaving the distinct impression that 
no repayments were being made, and that 
millions of people believe this shameless 
falsehood. 

I began to wonder how much the United 
States Treasury had gotten back on these 
so-called spending sprees. I put the ques- 
tion to a top expert in the Department. He 
replied that no such cumulative figure was 
available. It was a huge amount, but would 
take weeks to figure it. 

Blocked there, I sought a few samples to 
get some idea of the amount of actual cash 
entered on the books as repayments. Fol- 
lowing are official figures on four projects 
much in the headlines: 

Tennessee Valley Authority: “In the fiscal 
year (June 30, 1953) TVA paid $10 million 
into the United States Treasury general fund 
and retired $5 million in bonds, bringing 
total repayments of power investment to 
more than $81 million. * * TVA is ahead 
of schedule on repayments” (annual report, 
P. 9). A statement on January 15, 1954, 
showed the grand total from proceeds 
to be $93,600,000. But, in addition, $214 
million of said power proceeds, not tagged 
“Repayments,” had been plowed back into 
new construction. 

Columbia River power system: “Repay- 
ment of the Federal investment in the 
power system continues well ahead of sched- 
ule. Total cash receipts of $292,782,000 re- 
turned to the Treasury through June 30, 
1953, have covered operation and mainte- 
mance expenses of $74,865,000 and interest 
expense of $72,060,000, leaving $145,857,000 
repaid on the capital investment * * 19.6 
percent of the power capital investment on 
the Columbia Basin project" (1953 report, 
p. 11). 

Boulder Canyon project: “The repayment 
record for the Boulder Canyon project shows 
that for the 15-year period through May 
31, 1952, approximately $70,456,000 has been 
repaid to the United States Treasury * * +, 
This is, of course, after paying operation 
and maintenance expenses of $35,380,000 and 
payments to the States of Arizona and Ne- 
vada and to the Colorado River development 
fund, totaling $16,500,000." (Special state- 
ment by Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power.) 
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Rural Electrification Administration: As 
of January 1, 1954, the amount due from 
1,079 borrowers stood at $407,100,000. Total 
repaid $468,500,000. That is, the farmers 
are $61,400,000 ahead of contract require- 
ments. (Official figures not yet printed. See 
also Statistical Bulletin, No, 152, October 
1953.) 

So right there I had a handy figure and 
could say to any Doubting Thomas, Don't 
let them kid you. These four projects alone, 
each of which has been operating less than 
20 years, have already returned $443,200,000; 
all will be repaid within 40 years from the 
dates the various plants began functioning. 
If you don't belleve it ask Lindsay Warren's 
boys at the United States General Account- 
ing Office. They audit the books.” 

Now although statistics are not as inter- 
esting as radio music or love stories or maga- 
zine ads, bear with mea little longer. Thirty 
years ago I learned from research experts in 
Ontario that an electrified home would en- 
able a housewife to do her work in one-half 
the time and with one-third the bone labor 
she would expend without such ald. Since 
I have always been interested in the Nation's 
health problem and home security, I verified 
this statement by many interviews with 
housewives and it remains fixed in memory. 

So when scanning the 1952 report of the 
Ontario hydroelectric power system, which 
began operating in 1910 with 14 municipali- 
ties connected, I found that a large majority 
of the 324 now connected were out of debt, 
This public system has been for 
over 40 years. And what are the benefits to 
consumers from the effects of amortization, 
and the absence of watered stock and other 
antics of business managers too numerous to 
mention? Well, 20 years ago, in 1934, the 
average industrial and commercial costs were 
already less than one-half our private costs, 
and domestic service had dropped below 2 
cents per kilowatt-hour, when our national 
average stood at 7.4 cents. Further, since 
1946 the domestic average has been at 1.04 
cents or less for the Province, but many of 
the largest and longest connected places re- 
ported the domestic average to be from 6 to 
9 mills. 

Turning to the 1952 Statistical Bulletin 
of the Edison Electric Institute (p. 43) I 
found that American railroads were paying 
private companies 1.05 cents, that is 10.5 
mills, to run their trains and shops, with 
large industries also at 1.05 cents. The resi- 
dential average stood at 2.77 cents. 

There emerged the startling fact that 
many thousands of Canadian housewives are 
paying less for service from their public sys- 
tem than American rallroads and big indus- 
tries pay private utilities. 

How about the United States? We are on 
our way. Years ago when investigating the 
how and why of low Ontario rates I used to 
say to their engineers: “Our Government 
power systems when in operation will soon 
catch up with you.“ The prediction is com- 
ing through faster than I expected. 

For example, last year homemakers in the 
cities and towns of the Tennessee region paid 
an average of 1.3 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
electricity; out on the Columbia, 1.34 cents. 
down on the Colorado, 2.1 cents. As to farm- 
ers, the national average for REA co-ops was 
already down to 3.4 cents for TVA farmers, 
2 cents with 1 cent as the fighting objective 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, for all America, which is why 
they fight for cheap Government wholesaie 
power. 

The human side of the picture is this: 250 
kilowatt-hours will partially and 500 kilo- 
watt-hours will fully electrify the average 
home, exclusive of heating. Many millions of 
middle class and low income families can af- 
ford that service when the costs are from 83 
to $5 per month, but the lady of the house 
cannot balance her budget if she has to pay 
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from $8 to 615. What this means to the 
health, happiness, culture and security of 
the family and the Nation, our many public 
and private health agencies should sharply 
consider. 

Balance-sheet minds which think only in 
terms of dollar profits will complain that this 
article does not tell the whole story. True. 
It would be worse for them if it did, includ- 
ing the truth about taxes. Kindly remem- 
ber that I set out to demonstrate three things 
only: Private rates are going up by millions; 
public rates remain relatively stable, and 
Uncle Sam is getting his money back. 
Done,—Q. E. D. 

Finally the American people might reflect 
that when all municipal and Federal power- 
plants are amortized and rates are still lower, 
that they have paid and will continue to pay 
to kingdom come dividends on the $25 billion 
enterprising gentlemen claim to have in- 
vested in privately owned electric facilities 
today. 


Social Security Act Changes Covering 
Public Employees Should Be Very Care- 
fully Spelled Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time a reso- 
lution recently adopted in the House of 
Representatives of the State of Massa- 
chusetts relative to any proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act to 
include public employees. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

Whereas the matter of extension of Federal 
Social Security to public employees in posi- 
tions covered under existing retirement sys- 
tems, State and local, through the amend- 
ment of section 218 (d) of the 1950 Social 
Security Act, has been proposed and is now 
under consideration by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the public employees now cov- 
ered in existing retirement systems do defi- 
nitely and unalterably oppose any detri- 
mental change to their existing coverage and 
at the same time desire that provisions of 
some type be made to cover public employees 
not now covered in a retirement system: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That any amendments to the 
existing Social Security Act should provide 
in detail the conditions under which any 
such extension to public employees should 
be permitted; and be it further 

Resolved, That both active and retired 
members of such existing retirement systems 
shall be guaranteed any benefits enjoyed at 
the time of the enactment of such legisla- 
tion without diminution or impairment; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in case of such extension 
or integration, the members shall be assured 
that the benefits of such combined plan are 
equal to or better than those of the exist- 
ing retirement system; and be it further 

Resolved, That such on extension should 
be limited to those retirement systems in 
which at least two-third of the active mem- 
bers vote in the affirmative to accept a plan 
for coordinating their retirement system 
with the Federal social security program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
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the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding that no Commonweaith or State hav- 
ing a retirement system shall be required to 
have its employees brought under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Social Security Act, 
unless two-thirds of the members of the re- 
tirement system of such Commonwealth or 
State approve of such action; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 
. Adopted, house of representatives, March 
10, 1954, 

Lawrence R. Grove, Clerk. 


Adopted in concurrence, senate, March 16, 


1954. 
Irving N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 


Attest: 
EDwann J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


A true copy. 


Education for Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address by Adm. Arthur Radford, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, before 
the 100th anniversary convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y., on April 9, 1954: 5 

EDUCATION ron BSECURITY * 


It is with great pleasure that I partici- 
pate tonight in your hundredth anniversary 
convocation, I wish to salute the univer- 
sity system of the State of New York, and 
the fine democratic traditions which it ex- 
emplifies. 

From the official position which I occupy 
I am able to survey American education with 
detachment, but with an interest and a con- 
cern fully as great as yours. During our 
lifetimes, you and I have witnessed tremen- 
dous changes in knowledge and its appli- 
cation. We, in the military service, have 
had to make enormous adjustments in order 
to avoid being caught a war and a half be- 
hind. Undoubtedly, you educators, since 
your undergraduate days, have had to ex- 
perience much this same intellectual adjust- 
ment, particularly in the sciences, 

There is a definite relationship between 
the two, between education and national 
security. This evening provides a timely 
occasion for me to discuss this relation- 
ship with you, particularly in its applica- 
tion to collective allied security. By col- 
lective security I really mean the same 
thing as teamwork and unified effort. I 
mean security in conjunction with our 
allies. 

Our Government is clearly committed to 
participation in a major community effort 
among free nations for collective defense and 
the preservation of security. In this com- 
munity effort, the mantle of leadership, 
whether we like it or not, rests upon the 
shoulders of the United States. Such leader- 
ship is, in turn, the responsibility of the 
American people inasmuch as, in our 
democracy, the people rule. This poses to 
educators a grave responsibility because 
education develops the attitudes and the 
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abilities in our body politic to make sound 
judgments.. A look at the headlines indicates 
the gravity and value of making sound judg- 
ments. 

In the early days of our United States our 
Founding Fathers established the framework 
in which freedom could flourish. As repre- 
sentative government grew, these early 
Americans realized that our democratic proc- 
esses would have to be free of dependency on 
the few, and rest on the informed opinion of 
the majority, ? 

Their philosophy and thinking were re- 
flected, for example, in article 3 of the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, The first sentence of 
that article reads: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools, 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” Thus, in their concept, public 
schools, offering greater educational oppor- 
tunity for all, would have to exist. 

In making education common to all, and in 
some sense compulsory for all, the success of 
our free Republic was assured. This coun- 
try continued to grow. It adjusted itself to 
ever-changing conditions of technological ad- 
vancement and civilized progress. Our 
standard of living attests to this fact. 

None of us can look back upon our own 
early years and fall to recognize the influ- 
ences of school, the influences by precept and 
example of the men and women leading in- 
tellectual development in our classrooms. 
We have felt these influences keenly in our 
democracy where free people openly discuss- 
the pro and con of issues, and ballot the de- 
cisions. As a result, the traditions of this 
land, “under God" as Lincoln reminded us, 
are traditions which we are proud to share 
with others. 

Sometimes we seem inclined to take for 
granted this society where human beings are 
raised on freedom of thought, where minds 
are subject to a variety of influences, and 
they follow no dictated pattern. None of us 
should take freedom for granted and become 
self-satisfied. Instead, we should work for 
it, sacrifice for it, and keep it safe. “Freedom 
is an inside job,“ meaning that it is inside 
everyone of us, Every citizen shares in the 
responsibility. 

That being the case, what can you and I 
do today to help young people adjust to the 
present situation and share in this respon- 
sibility? 

1. We can help them recognize commu- 
nism as the evil threat it is. 

2. We can develop and encourage their 
long-term support of our security programs. 
This can come only through understanding 
what are our security problems, and what 
has to be done with them. 

3. As world conditions change, we can 
make education keep pace in order that 
science and engineering—and even more im- 
portant, the unity and resolution of the 
United States and free nations—advance 30 
as to insure our future. 

4. We can work for freedom. The term 
“work for freedom,” in the sense I use it 
this evening, is all-inclusive. It blankets 
the many, many things we can do to help 
perpetuate our American ideals, 


COMMUNIST THREAT 


Today, you and I know that there are 
forces in the world which oppose our Ameri- 
can ideals, and our freedom. Those forces 
constitute a form of evil as tyrannical in its 
concepts as any ever known. That evil 18 
international communism. If anyone thinks 
we are not being challenged today, he is 
either incredibly uninformed or intellectual- 
ly confused, one or the other. 

Communist tactics were described bluntly 
by Lenin in 1920 when he said: We have to 
agree to any sacrifice, and even, if need be, 
to resort to all sorta of strategem, maueu- 
vers, illegal methods, to evasions and sub- 
terfuges.” Today, the drums of Commu- 
nist hate roll out choruses of harsh invec- 
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tives and soothing Iullabies in an attempt 
to confuse the issue. 

Personally, I see the issue of communism 
as much more than just a threat of vast 
Military forces on a scale unprecedented in 
history, I see it as a combination of threats: 
Political, economic, and psychological, as well 
aa military. 

Without question, communism is the most 
Important threat to freedom in the world 
today. It challenges our economic system. 
It ridicules our political tenets. It rejects 
Our spiritual creed. It disregards the prin- 
elples of right and wrong. It operates by 
internal pressures, subversion, and psycho- 
logical propaganda. In essence, it is based 
on, and committed to, a system of mass in- 
Coctrination and thought control. 

Communists proclaim that there is no God 
or moral law, and they condemn religion be- 
Cause it weakens revolutionary hatred. They 
recall that Thomas Jefferson said: The Bible 

the cornerstone of liberty“; and they will 

ave none of it. Thus, Communists live 
Without the comfort of spiritual freedom. 
To me, the militant Communist decrees are 
& poor substitute for the humbleness of the 
rd's Prayer. 

In order to bring about this atmosphere 
Under which whole countries and races are 
mass indoctrinated, certain special condi- 
tions must prevail. In particular, it is essen- 
tial to isolate the region. In the past I5 
Years, hundreds of millions of people have 
been dragged from light into darkness. They 

ve been cut of physically, mentally, and 
Spiritually from the rest of the world, and 
imprisoned where only the party line is 
tolerated. This has led to the more or less 
&pt term of “curtain,” both of the tron and 

boo varieties. 
„It is hard to realize that behind these 
Curtains,” and elsewhere when possible, this 
Yast effort is underway to cut off the right 
think independently. It is so camou- 
ed that some people do not comprehend 
it. It is so devious, so brutal, and so abhor- 
Tent to our way of life, it is be the 
preoccupation of many. To me, it is a def- 
nite hostile challenge. 

The answer to the challenge ts first, to 
Appralse the menace and understand its evil 
fateli to the world; and second, to take 

gentiy all necessary positive actions 
against it. 


ALLIED SECURITY 


One very positive action taken by our Goy- 
ernment is its participation with our allies 
in the development of a collective system for 

ty. This system is comparable in prin- 
ciple to your system of joining together 
Schools and colleges all over New York State 
to a community. In the collective-secu- 
rity system, each nation freely shares in 
community security. Each nation is ex- 
pected to contribute in accordance with its 
Capabilities and facilities. 

You ladies and gentlemen may have heard 
that emphasis in collective security is on 
Preparedness for the long pull, That means 
hot just for 1 year, but for many years— 
even a century. History has taught us that 
aggressors have profited when our security 
has run the gamut from vast rearmament in 
emergencies, to weakness in periods of 
fancied calm. Since it is impossible to fore- 
Cast precisely the year and the moment of 
maximum military danger, it is necessary to 
Provide a sturdy collective military posture 
Which can be maintained indefinitely over 
an extended period of tension. 

On a broad basis, the United Nations 
Strives to make collective security effective. 

e central principle of its charter is that 
ed aggression ls of universal concern, 
and calls for collective measures of resist- 
ance. The Soviet Union, by its veto power, 
aan tried to nullify the program ot the 

Nited Nations by casting dissenting votes 

an numerous occasions, 
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Perhaps the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization best exemplifies the collective se- 
curity concept. It has organized joint forces 
and joint bases to meet a common threat. 

‘There are other areas where the same con- 
cept is developing—in the Western Pacific, in 
the Middie East, and in the Western Hemis- 
phere. These developments show a growing 
acceptance of the community security con- 
cept. But note well that such developments 
are more than just military. 

To develop a system of effective and strong 
partners requires a combined program of co- 
operation. At times, we are called upon to 
improve our partner's productive capacities, 
to develop an interchange of strategic ma- 
terials, to assist them maintain stability of 
government, to help train their military 
forces, to help improve their health stand- 
ards, and to do many other things. Activi- 
tles. such as these, require skills of a high 
order. Such skills require men and women 
who are creative, resourceful, and educated. 

EDUCATION, TRAINING AND SKILLS 


In developing such skills, both for national 
security and for Allied security, education is 
important. It is just as important as food, 
trucks, weapons; just as important as any 
capital equipment. Remember that an in- 
telligent nation, or groupment of nations, is 
more likely to be a success politically, mili- 
tarily, and economically than one which has 
great material resources but does not know 
what to do with them. 

Successful operation of our International 
programs has two great effects. It helps to 
increase the strength of the free nations; and 
it serves to decrease the burdens upon us. 

Yes, in one fashion or another, we must 
interact internationally with our allies all 
over the world in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our unified effort against Com- 
munism. How are we to deal with matters 
as broad as the guidance for supersonic 
rockets, on the one hand, unless we have 
people who know something about calculus? 
How are we to cooperate effectively with the 
Pakistanis, on the other hand, unless we 
have people who can speak a little Urdu or 
Bengall, plus understand a little of the 
Koran? 

The answer is that we must have educa- 
tion which will give us the needed knowl- 
edge. In the United States, education must 
improve our technical competence. It must 
Gevelop superior abilities in cooperating and 
working with our allies, improve our man- 
agerial skills, and increase our physical 
health, 

Moreover, education should help emphasize 
the best collective use of free manpower. 
The hard cold facts indicate that we are 
actually in a race with the Communists to 
improve the educational and technological 
quality of manpower. In such a race, we 
must stay ahead in quality, particularly if 
we lag in numbers. It would be fallacious 
to assume we are qualitatively so far ahead 
of communism that we can take our lead for 
granted. It may be that we are ahead. It 
may be also that the gap is closing. This 
we cannot afford. 

Accordingly. programs for security and for 
education must. continue today, unabated, 
undiluted, and enthusiastically encouraged. 
I would lay down as a basic tenet, the fact 
that American education and American na- 
tional security go hand in hand; that edu- 
cation Is a factor of great military impor- 
ance. Each is part of the other; each is 
vital. Each is necessary for survival, and 
both must be correlated for 

In these times, responsible and informed 
Americans, both in and out of uniform, 
must have a growing appreciation for, and 
knowledge of, political, military, economic, 
and psychological considerations so essen- 
tial to up-to-date, comprehensive national 
eecurity policy. Education can help teach 
this correlation and integration to the young 
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people in our colleges and our high schools, 

You ladies and gentlemen are the educa- 
tors. You are the enlightened. You are, 
by virtue of the greater knowledge which 
you possess, more blessed in freedom than 
others, You are able, more notably, to wield 
your power and influence on the young. 
Therefore, you are more than free. 

Yes, you are accountable. You are ac- 
countable for you use of freedom and your 
powers to teach—accountable to God, to 
country, and to yourselves. It is your 
leadership and patriotism that will instill 
in young people the understanding that 
thelr world is the kind of world it is, only 
because others fought and died for princi- 
ples which cannot be sustained by trite lip- 
service. I think this is a firm and just 
guideline for our academic system. 

To the young person growing up in a 
country where all the freedoms are ac- 
cepted facts rather than prizes to be won, 
the world can too easily seem to be his for 
the taking. without personal effort. Yet, 
Story and other social sclences have taught 
us that this Is not the case. 

WORK FOR FREEDOM 


Actually, all of us must work together 
to help preserve our freedom and our way 
of life. No one automatically becomes a 
good citizen simply by birth alone. It is 
only through the influence of home, church, 
and school that good citizenship results. It 
is through education and devotion to its 
practice. 

Therefore, let us work with the youth in 
such a way that he will have a complete 
understanding of the rights and the re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen. Teaching him to 
recite the Declaration of Independence and 
the bill of rights by memory, line by line, 
word for word, is not enough, for you could 
teach a parrot to do that. Instead, teach 
him to understand the meaning of it, Then, 
give him a “bill of responsibilities” to go 
along with his bill of rights.“ and instill 
in him a spirit of service. Teach him to 
work for the perpetuation of our American 
ideals. 

I stress these points because out of these 
youthful hosts must come the men and 
women who will undertake the future 
leadership of our Nation, and other free na- 
tions. Out of our youth of today must 
come our citizens of tomorrow, citizens with 
an increasing awareness of their obligation 
for serving their country. Indeed, we must 
make vigorous efforts to provide good edu- 
cation while, at the same time, we guard 
against the efforts of those who would dis- 
tort the story of America's greatness. 

In essence, the most important aspects of 
education are those of attitudes and those 
of objective analysis. If individuals are 
soundly grounded in their democratic ideals 
and in their attitudes of duty to their coune 
try. and if they are able to analyze objec- 
tively our major problems, we are sure to 
perpetuate the fundamentals which made 
this country great. There can be no com- 
promise, no halfway measures, in the pres- 
ervation of these United States. It must be 
all or there is nothing left for us. 

To help keep the United States and our 
allles secure, we in the military need your 
approval and help. In this period of con- 
tinuing tension, the responsibility of our 
copartners, the schools, the churches, and 
the homes, becomes greater, not smaller. 
Leadership in moral, spiritual, and physical 
qualities becomes more essential than ever. 

It is imperative that academic institu- 
tions, which address themselves to the de- 
velopment of the leadership in our youth, 
should carry on within the broad framework 
of our national and international respon- 
sibilities. It is education's responsibility to 
point the way to an America that is greater 
than ever. 
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How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following question- 
naire which I intend to send to my con- 
stituency: 

How Wort You Vore? 


Dran vorn: This questionnaire is an en- 
dea vor to obtain the frank opinions of the 
constituents in my congressional district. 
I should like you to carefully consider the 
propounded questions and to then exercise 
your freedom of expression, as though you 
were the Congressman. It appears to me to 
be the one way in which you, the people, 
can make known your feeling on these na- 
tional and international problems, 

I deeply appreciate the interest and con- 
sideration which you evidence in respond- 
ing to these various questions of public 
interest. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Do you favor the United States joining 
a world government? Tes U Nog 

2. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worthwhile? Yes O 
Noo 

3. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? Yes] No Decreased? Yes UN 
No U Discontinued? Tes U NO U 

4. Do you favor continued military ald to 
Europe? Yes No 

5. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Tes UI No0 

6. Should we help the French in Indochina 
with war supplies? Yes O No O With 
een troops, ships, and planes? Yes O 

0 

7. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under point 4 for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? Yes O No O 

8. Do you favor an absolute free trade 
policy? Tes U No 

9. Should tariffs be high enough to pro- 
tect American industries? Yes D No 0O 

10. Do you favor limited exchange of 
atomic information with our allies? Yes U 
Noo 

MILITARY 

11. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing while we are still subject to the draft? 
Tes U Noo 

12. Are you satisfied we are getting more 
defense for less money under the present 
administration? Tes Non 

13. Do you believe there is a strong present 
probability of an H-bomb attack on American 
cities by the Reds? Tes Not 

14. Would you rearm Japan and Germany? 
Tes U No ‘ 

DOMESTIC 

15. Do you believe there are still numerous 
Communist agents in our Federal Govern- 
ment? Tes] Noo 

16. Do you support Senator Jor MCCARTHY'S 
fight against subversives? Yes] Nog 

17. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Yesp Nog 

18. Should the Communist Party be out- 
lawed? Yes Nop 

19. Do you approve of President Eisenhow- 
er's record thus far? Tes U NON 

20. On the following list of lish- 
ments by the present administration and 
Congress, please mark the three which you 
consider most important: 

(1) Korean fighting stopped. O 
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(2) Personal income taxes cut 10 percent. 
Excess-profits tax ended. U Excise taxes 
cut. O 

(3) 1954 appropriations cut $14 billion, U 

(4) 180,000 Government jobs abolished. O 

(5) Crackdown on Reds, racketeers, and 
alien criminals. 800 deported. U 

(6) Honesty, integrity, and efficiency re- 
stored. O 

(7) Stronger defense at less cost. Heavier 
Teliance on atomic and H-bomb weapons and 


r U 

(8) Foreign aid reduced. U 

(9) Segregation ending in armed services, 
VA hospitals, Government agencies, etc. LI 

(10) Groundwork laid for expanding and 
improving social security. U 

21. Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Tes U NO More 
liberal? Tes U Nop 

22. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment? Tes L Nop 

23. Do you favor the plan to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of taxes by Fed- 
eral Government, States, and cities (i. e., 
gasoline, tobacco, income)? Tes Nog 

24. Should there be more congressional in- 
vestigations? Tes U] Not 

25. Do you favor development of Niagara 
waterpower by private capital? Tes [ Nog 
New York State? Tes No Federal Gov- 
ernment? Tes Nop 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


26, Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Tes O NO U 

If so, do you favor such aid for children 
attending nonpublic schools where the laws 
of the States of residence permit? Yes U 
No 

27. Do you favor Federal old-age pensions 
of $100 per month for persons 60 years or 
over? Tes O Not) 

28. Do you favor the Bosch bill providing 
for an increase in the minimum benefit pay- 
able under social security to $75 per month, 
reducing the age to 60 years, and eliminating 
the limitation on outside earnings after 60 
years of age? Tes U No U 

29. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes J No [J 

30. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? Yes O NO O 

AGRICULTURE 


31. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? Yes O No U 
s LABOR 


32. Should the Taft-Hartley law be re- 
pealed? Tes U No Strengthened? Yes 
No U] Weakened? Yes O Nop 

33. Do you favor an increase in the mini- 
mum-wage law? Tes O NO U 

VETERANS 

34. Should veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities be entitled to full and 
free treatment and care in veterans’ hos- 
Ppitals? Tes U No 

35. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Tes U No 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

36. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Tes U No U 


IMMIGRATION 
37. Should the McCarren-Walter Act be 
repealed? 
Yes O NO U 
GENERAL 


38. Would you favor a national lottery to 
a defray Government expenses? Yes [J 

0 

39. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? Yes No 

40. Should Hawali be admitted to state- 
hood? Yes O No O 

41. Should Alaska be admitted to state- 
hood? Tes U NoD 
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42. Do you favor building the St. Lawrence 
seaway? Yes O No U 

43. Which of the major political party plat- 
forms most nearly meet with your own 
views? 

Republican U 

Democrat 0 

Liberal U 

American Labor O 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman ALBERT H. Boscn, Room 
433, House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 
ments and remarks, 


The Jenkins Bill Encourages the Self- 
Employed To Build Their Own Retire- 
ment Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to say that the American 
people in the past few years have become 
security conscious. I was a member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means when that great committee wrote 
the first social-security law. 

The first law provided protection for 
the needy aged. That was about the ex- 
tent of the first bill as reported to the 
House for its consideration. While we 
were considering this bill in committee, I 
offered an amendment to include pro- 
visions for the needy blind. My amend- 
ment was rejected by the Democratic 
controlled Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Roosevelt was then President. He 
expressed opposition to the inclusion of 
the blind and offered as his reason the 
fact that most of the States had insti- 
tutions which took care of the blind. 
This was not quite true generally speak- 
ing. These State schools, where they 
existed, took care of some of the blind 
children. To be eligible for existing 
State help it was frequently necessary 
for the children to leave their homes 
and families to be institutionalized. It 
was at best an inadequate and unsatis- 
factory arrangement. 

I offered an amendment on the floor of 
the House which would include the 
needy blind of our country. This amend- 
ment was included in the first social 
security law. I have always felt proud 
of my efforts in having the blind included 
under the protection of the social se- 
curity law. 

After the passing of the first law in 
1935 which only included the needy aged, 
needy dependent children, and the needy 
blind, the sentiment for expanding so- 
cial security has increased greatly, Title 
II of the social security law, known 85 
old-age and survivors insurance law, was 
enacted in the original legislation pro- 
viding for a contributory system of 
payments with the employee and the em- 
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ployer both paying a certain small per- 
centage of the wages earned. These pay- 
ments are paid into the OASI trust fund 
to be used exclusively for the purpose of 
Paying benefits to retired workers under 
the provisions of the social security law. 
The coverage and benefits provisions of 
the OASI program have been made more 
adequate by subsequent amendments. 

The OASI program as originally en- 
acted did not include the self employed. 
Even under our present Social Security 
Act, as amended, there are many cate- 
gories of employed and self-employed 
Persons who are denied OASI coverage. 
Many of the large corporations and 
employers of labor provided their own 
retirement programs whereby many em- 
Ployees were given security coverage. 

In spite of this very general trend to- 
Ward security coverage there remain 
Many thousands of our people who are 
not included under our social-security 
Protection and who are not given the op- 
Portunity of providing for their own re- 
tirement through plans approved under 
the Internal Revenue Code. These per- 
Sons have come to the conclusion that 
their best relief will come if they entered 
into a plan of self-insurance. Already 
Many persons who do not qualify under 
any plan, presently in force, have come 
to the conclusion that they owe it to 
themselves and to their families to guard 
against the vicissitudes and uncertainty 
of life. It is to meet this demand that 
the Jenkins bill, known as H. R. 10, was 
introduced in the present Congress. 

The Jenkins bill, H. R. 10, will give to 
Self-employed persons and others not 
eligible under existing law to be covered 
by an approved retirement program, the 
Opportunity to establish their own in- 
dividual retirement plans. H. R. 10 
would give to these taxpayers benefits 
comparable to those available to corpo- 
rations and their employees under sec- 
tion 165 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This section of-our tax laws provides that 
employees participating in plans ap- 
proved under the statute do not have to 
include the employer's contribution to a 
retirement program in their gross in- 
come for tax purposes until pensions are 
actually received. Company contribu- 
tions are deductible by the company in 
the year in which made. 

H. R. 10 would allow eligible persons to 
exclude from their gross income limited 
&mounts paid into a restricted retire- 
ment plan or toward the purchase of a 
restricted retirement annuity contract. 
Annuity payments received under this 
Program would be fully taxable. A quali- 
fied individual under my bill is defined as 
one “not eligible to participate in a pen- 
Sion or profit-sharing plan qualified un- 
der section 165 or established by a gov- 
€rnmental or charitable employer.” It 
thus covers employees of corporations or 
Partnerships which have no qualified 
Plan. It would also cover owners of 
Small businesses, .professional people, 
and farmers. The amount deductible in 
any 1 year cannot exceed 10 percent of 
earned income or $7,500, whichever is 
less, and there is a lifetime limitation 
Of $150,000. I stress the fact that my bill 


Would merely give to millions of our tax- > 


Payers benefits that are comparable to 
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those already received by other millions 
of American taxpayers. 


I shall not go into a further discus- 
sion of the bill. Much has been written 
about it. One of the most lucid and con- 
vincing articles that I have seen is an 
editorial that appeared in the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
published under date of April 24. This 
is not simply a news article but is instead 
a considered opinion based on careful 
analyses of the issues and equity in- 
volved. It is an editorial that has been 
written by a man who recognizes that 
there is one more important step that 
must be taken before the security of a 
great and responsible group of our peo- 
ple has been provided. This editor puts 
himself and his very popular and widely 
circulated magazine on record as sup- 
porting the lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
farmers, and many thousands of our 
best citizens in their desire to establish 
security for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 


This editorial is as follows: 


Wry Nor ENCOURAGE THE SELF-EMPLOYED To 
BUILD THEIR OWN RETIREMENT FUNDS? 


Employed persons in the United States 
are at least partially protected for their old 
age by social security, In addition, many of 
them are the beneficiaries of company pen- 
sion funds. Payments into such funds by 
employers, as well as the employers’ share of 
the social security tax, are deductible from 
taxable income. Up to now, however, there 
is no similar provision for a large group of 
self-employed people, such as physicians, 
lawyers or farmers. Their efforts to provide 
for retirenrent are hampered by exorbitant 
taxation, 

In the Philadelphia area recently, a phy- 
sician enjoying a large and presumably prof- 
itable private practice retired and took a 
job in a Government hospital. He gave as 
his reason for doing so the fact that he had 
been unable to educate his children and at 
the same time save enough to provide for 
eventual retirement. He felt himself com- 
pelled to become an employed person in 
order to receive the benefits of a pension 
fund. A young doctor or lawyer, after a long 
and expensive education and apprenticeship, 
is likely to find adequate saving almost inm- 
possible under present conditions. 

Congress is now considering a measure 
which is designed to fill some of these gaps. 
The Jenkins-Keogh bill, which was intro- 
duced last year, is an outgrowth of several 
efforts to solve the problem. In general, it 
provides that any individual who is not eli- 
gible to participate in a pension or profit- 
sharing plan may set aside each year an 
amount not to exceed 10 pércent of his 
earned income, and In no case more than 
$7,500, to be paid into a restricted retire- 
ment trust or insurance annuity. The 
amount thus set aside could be deducted 
from his taxable income. The proposed law 
places certain restrictions on the means by 
which these savings can be accumulated and 
provides that the taxpayer may not tap the 
fund until he is 65 years old, “except in 
the case of total disability.” This would 
place him roughly on the same footing with 
employed individuals who are the bene- 
ficiaries of private pension funds. 

Undoubtedly the proposed measure does 
give the self-employed certain other advan- 
tages over their opposite numbers in the 
ranks of the employed. For example, the 
beneficiary of some company pension funds 
may not accept a job in another company 
without forfeiting his equity in a pension 
from his first employer. The self-employed 
doctor who builds up his own retirement 
fund may leave his community and set up 
shop somewhere else and still hang on to 
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his retirement allowance. There are un- 
doubtedly other discrepancies, but if an in- 
dividual can do better on his own account 
than through a company pension fund, this 
might be an important step away from the 
welfare state. Private saving should be made 
at least as attractive as reliance on contri- 
butions by employers or the Government. 

Few reliable estimates have been made of 
the possible loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment if such a law were passed. However, 
as a writer in the Harvard Law Review has 
observed, “even the possibility that the rev- 
enue loss would be so considerable as to 
necessitate higher tax rates is not a valid 
objection; it seems more equitable to dis- 
tribute the tax burden among all taxpayers 
than to continue discrimination against one 
group.” 


Unwelcome Visitors in the Mailbox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
many private individuals, as well as busi- 
ness houses and newspapers, are object- 
ing to the delivery of unsolicited mail 
addressed to no one by name. 

I think that the following editorial 
from one of the best weeklies in my dis- 
trict, the Walden Citizen-Herald, gives 
a forceful and intelligent argument 
against this form of mailing, pointing 
out that this service may well in time 
become an added burden and expense to 
the Post Office Department: 

UNWELCOME VISITORS IN THE MAILBOX 


Lately our mailbox has been swamped by 
unsolicited literature, addressed to no one by 
name—in fact, not even fully addressed. It 
is promotional and advertising literature, 
mostly from out-of-town firms we do not 
know and have no desire to know. It isa 
nuisance. 

We do not request this mail. We do not 
want it. It is not addressed to us. And yet, 
under new postal regulations, the mailman 
has to become a delivery boy for circulars, 
throwaways, and handbills. It used to be 
that all such matter was delivered to parked 
autos and houses by small boys who got 50 
cents or a dollar for the effort. Today the 
mailman has been made to replace the small 
boy. 

Last year the Post Office Department lost 
some $660 million. There is supposed to be 
an earnest program underway to put the De- 
partment back in the black. 

But the Post Office Department will never 
do it by opening the mails to an unwanted 
and unsolictted flood of handbills and cir- 
culars. Its willingness to deliver third-class 
mail in bulk with no address other than the 
name of the city or village on the bundle is 
an invitation to financial disaster. 

It is no secret that the flow of such ma- 
terial is so heavy at times that local post 
offices are swamped and postal carriers and 
clerks are given enormous extra work. 

The situation could be remedied if the 
previous law were restored, making it neces- 
sary to have street address as well as city ad- 
dress on the literature. And, for that mat- 
ter, the name of the addressee should appear, 
too. 
The way things are shaping up, unless a 
change is ordered the post office is going to 
be so tied up handling bulk, third-class mail, 
it won't be able to handle your own first- 
class mail the way you want it handled, 


* 
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The Resurrection in Three Dimensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a sermon, The 
Resurrection in Three Dimensions, de- 
livered by the Reverend E. Robert 
Chable, B. B. A., B. D., M. A., Ph. D., 
eminent grand prelate, the grand com- 
mandery, Knights Templar of the State 
of New York, on Easter Sunday, April 
18, 1954, at Arlington National 
Cemetery: i 

THe RESURRECTION IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


The morning light is breaking, and as it 
floods the eastern sky o'er this hallowed 
shrine made sacred by heroic deeds and 
precious memories, we think of the Lord’s 
words to Moses Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.“ Here but a few feet from 
the Tomb of our Nation's Unknown Soldier 
we have gathered to proclaim the resurrec- 
tion faith. What do we mean? What is it 
we do here? What is this resurrection of 
which we speak this day? Is the resurrec- 
tion a past event? I it a future hope? Or is 
it a present reality? What can we say of it? 

We can say that there are three distinct 
dimensions to the resurrection. The first of 
these is the dimension of the past. In this 
dimension we see an open tomb in a faraway 
land on & morning long centuries ago. We 
see a risen Saviour who burst the bands of 
death, triumphed over the grave, and lives 
forevermore. What does that open tomb 
mean? It means that right ever triumphs 
over wrong, that truth outlives falsehood, 
that hope is stronger than despair, that faith 
is master of unbelief, that love conquers hate, 
that good is victorious over evil, that light 
dispels darkness, that life conquers death. 
Men may imprison justice with the stone of 
tyranny, charity with the stone of greed, 
brotherhood with the stone of prejudice— 
but God pays no attention. He simply rolls 
those stones away. It was that open tomb 
and that living presence which impelled the 
spread of Christianity within a few years 
throughout the Graeco-Roman world as fast 
as fire runs through stubble. Without that 
open tomb and that risen Lord Christianity 
would have died in infancy. The crucifixion 
would have been the end. Only the resur- 
rection of Jesus can explain the march of 
Christian soldicrs across the frontiers of the 
ancient world. Christianity began in a 
manger cradle; it was confirmed in an open 
tomb. No hand carved on that tomb the 
epitaph, “Here lies an unknown soldier,” for 
that tomb was empty; no epitaph was 
needed, and henceforth no tomb could ever 
imprison any unknown soldier's immortal 
soul. This is the real meaning of the events 
that Easter dawn long years ago. This is 
the resurrection’s past dimension. 

But is there not another dimension to the 
resurrection? Is it only a past event? If 
so, then all we can do here is to commem- 
orate it. In that case it becomes only an 
historical fact which can be studied, evok- 
ing in us a sense of wonder and awe and 
gratitude. Men visit tombs to recall the 
greatness of the past. But we did not come 
here to do that this morning. We are en- 

in more than a memorial service. 
However meaningful the past dimension of 
the resurrection may be, we know it has a 
future dimension as well. The resurrection 
is not only history; it is also a future hope, 
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‘There is indeed a future dimension to the 
resurrection. In the words of the Apostle 
Paul, “Death hath no more dominion over 
us. O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God Who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Or, in the words of the Christian 
Hope, "I know that my Redeemer Liyeth, and 
because He lives, I too shall live.“ This is 
the resurrection’s future dimension. 

Judaism was a religion which looked not 
backward but forward to its Golden Age. It 
was always in the future when they expected 
a Messiah who would usher in a time of 
peace, prosperity, and plenty. Christianity 
looks to the future also—to what it calls the 
“Resurrection of the Last Day.” Early Chris- 
tians eagerly awaited the visible return of 
the Lord on the clouds of Heaven. Many ex- 
pected it then, and since then, in their own 
lifetimes. The dead would rise from their 
graves at the final judgment. This was the 
Resurrection of the Future, when, like their 
Risen Lord, they would ascend with tran- 
scendent majesty into Heaven. This hope 
has nourished Christians through ali ages, 
and it is the hope of many of us today. Paul 
expressed it saying, “Now I see in a glass 
darkly, but then I shall see face to face. 
Then I shall know even as I am known.” 

This future dimension of the resurrection 
makes life meaningful. We know we were 
not born to die, but to live. We know God 
did not create us to destroy us. He is not 
like a little boy blowing soap bubbles which 
exist for a brief moment in the sunlight of 
time and then are gone. 

Here lie men who fought “from the halls 
of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli.” 
Here are those with whose blood our Na- 
tion's flag has been dyed a richer hue, 
Here, surrounding us like a company of un- 
seen witnesses, are men who sang as they 
marched— 


“In the beauty of the Illes Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


It is the resurrection hope which con- 
vinces us that they have not died in vain, 
that death is but a doorway to a larger life, 
that the evening shadows are but a prelude 
to an everlasting morning. The tree may be 
cut down, but it will sprout again. The 
tender branch thereof will not cease. In- 
deed, it is this very future dimension of the 
resurrection which leads us to cast our eyes 
to that resurrection morning of the! future 
when earth's tears are dried, when earth's 
broken bonds shall be renewed, when earth's 
unfinished tasks will be brought to comple- 
tion when “With the morn those angel faces 
smile which we have loved and lost but for 
a littie while.” This is our resurrection of 
the future, possible only because of His 
resurrection in the past. 

But just as there is a danger In emphasiz- 
ing only the past dimension of the resurrec- 
tion, so there is a like danger in thinking 
only in terms of its future dimension. If we 
limit our concept of the resurrection to the 
past, Easter morning becomes nothing but 
a beautiful and inspiring memorial service. 
If we make the resurrection nothing but a 
future hope, then we run the equal danger 
of being like one who calmly folds his hands 
and simply waite for his “pie in the sky 
by-and-by.” To hope for the future and 
neglect the past in the resurrection is to 
hope for a flower without a root. Have we, 
then, exhausted the significance of the resur- 
rection when we speak of Its past and future 
dimensions? Or is there not a present 
dimension without which we have only a 
memorial on the one hand and a hope on 
the other? 
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Indeed, the resurrection is not complete 
without its present dimension. Jesus was 
there in the past, and He will be there in the 
future, but He is also here now. The resur- 
rection is not only a past event, nor is It only 
a future hope. It is an ongoing experience, 
an ever-present reality in our lives. In every 
age Jesus says to us, “And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” 

The martyrs in the circus of Nero lifted up 
their Lord, and many Romans became Chris- 
tians. Because the martyrs had lifted Him 
up He had drawn others to Him. On the soil 
of many a foreign land missionaries have 
exalted Him, and the Christian church was 
established. There is a line in a pocm by 
Henry Van Dyke which points up this pres- 
ent dimension of the resurrection: “Lift the 
stone and there thou shalt find Me; cleave 
the wood and there am I.” 

As night falls on the eastern shore of our 
land a lady holds aloft the lighted torch of 
liberty, and in the words of Emma Lazarus 
she says to the world, “Give me your tired, 
your poor, your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free; the wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore. Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tossed to me. I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door.” 

As that lady of liberty holds her glowing 
torch aloft during the evening hours, so in 
the darkness of this age must we lift up Him 
who is the light of the world, that He may 
draw all those unto Him with His words: 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
My yoke upon.you and learn of Me, for My 
yoke is easy and My burden is light, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” 


“He lives! He lives! Salvation to impart, 
You ask me how I know He lives? 
He lives within my heart!” 


This is the present dimension of the res- 
urrection. 

In its past it Is glorious history; in its 
future it is blessed hope; in its present it is 
the on-going duty of lifting Him up anew in 
our hearts as a continuing presence. Past, 
present, and future—this is indeed the res- 
urrection in three dimensions, 


What the United Nations Means to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement by Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Representative to the United Nations, 
which you will find to be very enlighten- 
ing and interesting: 

WHat THe Unirep Nations MEANS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 

Iam glad to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the question “What the United Nations 
means to the United States.” 

In seeking the answer to this question we 
must look at the U. N. with the utmost ob- 
jectivity. We must scrutinize its purposes, 
its achievements, its shortcomings, its utility, 
and its future promise. The times are far 
too serious for self-delusion. We must see 
this thing as it is—and coolly appraise its 
value. We must ask ourselves the great 
question: Is it good for America? 

In bluntest terms, the United Nations 18 
an international device whose primary pur- 
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Pose is “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war“ by developing enough 
Strength to deter on and ff, in spite 
Of the United Nations, it should occur, to 
repel it. 

It was created by a charter, which was 
Tatified by the Senate by a vote of 89 to 2 
in 1945 at the close of the bloodiest war in 
history. It was invited to establish itself in 
the United States by a unanimous vote of 
the United States Congress and has its head- 
Quarters in New York City. 

To promote peace, the charter created a 
Security Council of 11 members, which has 
the power, subject to the veto of any one of 
its 5 permanent members, in case of aggres- 
Sion to issue action orders which are legally 
binding on all United Nations members. 

It also set up a General Assembly, which 
Cannot issue orders but has power to debate 
and to recommend, In the General Assem- 
bly each of the 60 member nations has one 
Vote, regardless of size, 

When the United Nations was founded, it 
Was assumed that the great Allies of World 
War II would stay together to keep peace. 
But the Soviet Union became hostile to the 
tree world and, by its abuse of the veto, 
Caused the Security Council to become less 
and less active, with the result that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has become the busy place. 
(A ‘yeto-proof method has at last been 
evolved for bringing a collective defense pro- 
Sram into being by recommendations passed 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Assem- 
bly, When, as, and if aggression occurs in 
the future, we will no longer be paralyzed 
by the Communist abuse of the veto.) 

This growth of the General Assembly is in 
Many ways a sound development because a 
solid foundation for peace actually depends 
©n two things: (1) the existence of common 
Practical interests; and 2) the existence of a 
Commonsense of justice, which means a 
commonsense of right and wrong and a 
Common view of the relation of the individ- 
Ual to his government. 

Until both of these things exist, those who 
Insist on schemes for world union or world 
Bovernment do more harm than good be- 
Cause, like someone feeding fried potatoes 
to a new-born baby, they are trying to ram 
Something down the throat of the world 
Which it cannot digest. If any one of the 
Thirteen Colonies, at the time of the Ameri- 
Can Revolution, had had a view of life as 
different from the rest of the world as the 
View of the Soviet Union is different from 
the free world today, there would have been 
No United States. The American revolu- 
tlonists, unlike the people of the world to- 
day, all had the same general thoughts about 
the nature of man. 

In the modern world there is already a 
growing knowledge that countries have many 
Common practical interests. But the growth 
Of a commonsense of justice seems to come 
more slowly—and, as any effective scheme 
for world order depends on such a sense of 
justice, the essential first step is a world 
forum where issues can be debated and put 
to a vote, and where world public opinion 
Can develop. The General Assembly is thus 
u place where they talk and vote—just as 
they do in any democratic assemblage—be- 
Cause it is by talking and voting that you 
sometimes avert war, and it is by talking and 
Voting that you build a world sense of right 
and wrong. 

The 60-member nations of the United 
Nations are a sizable majority of the world’s 
nations and of the world’s population. The 

heral Assembly is, therefore, the indispen- 
Sable first step—the necessary foundation 
tor any future world order which mankind 
May wish to build, It is as far as we can 
So now. But we should go this far. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations is a place where: 

Public opinion is developed—and public 
opinion makes things happen in spite of 
iron curtains. 3 

We can see what the Communists are do- 
ing in the war of ideas—and sometimes in 
other ways. Without it we could not see 
nearly as much. 

You can get authoritative reactions quickly 
on the state of opinion in almost any part 
of the world, which it would take days, if 
not weeks, to get otherwise. 

Americans can see how their American 
public servants are conducting the Ameri- 
can side of the cold war. It therefore en- 
ables us to correct our mistakes more quickly 
and with greater sureness than we could do 
otherwise. 

The free world gets consolidated. Being 
free, the non-Communist nations naturally 
tend to go their own way and to drift apart. 
But sooner or later some Communist spokes- 
man will make some statement that is so 
monstrous that you can almost see the free 
nations getting together before your very 
eyes. This more than counterbalances what- 
ever advantages the Communists may get 
out of their propaganda. 

We have developed valuable allies—cer- 
tainly not as many as we should have liked. 
But, equally certain, whatever allies we have 
are welcome and are that much clear gain. 

Six of the member nations are peoples 
who were under alien control when the 
charter was signed. Of the 800 million peo- 
ple in the free world who were dependent 
10 years ago, some 600 million—or three- 
fourths—have won full Independence since 
1945. The newly independent countries 
which belong to the United Nations include 
India, Pakistan, Burma, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and Israel. 

Representatives of nations can meet with- 
out formality to settle disputes. Those 
who want to divide and rule are impeded, 
for this is a hard game to play when the 
entire free world is looking on. 

The threat of war in Iran in 1946, due to 
pressure of Russian troops, was moderated 
and gradually extinguished. 

The initiative was taken, with substan- 
tial American backing, to prevent Com- 
munist encroachment on Greece in 1947. 

Open warfare over Kashmir between India 
and Pakistan was stopped. 

The advent of Israel into the family of 
nations was determined and an end put to 
a bloody war in the Holy Land, although 
the situation is still dangerous. 

Working with the Netherlands and the 
Indonesians, full independence was given 
to the 76 million people inhabiting Indo- 
nesia, 

Part of the free world was organized to 
repel the bloody aggression in Korea, which 
threatened the whole free world—and not 
only Asia, 

The Kremlin has a real headache in the 
United Nations. They cannot control the 
United Nations; they cannot break it up; 
they do not dare leave it. 


WHAT IT Is NOT 


The United Nations is not a world govern- 
ment. It cannot impose a tax of any kind. 
It cannot draft a single soldier—from any 
country for service in Korea or elsewhere. 
Its charter specifically prohibits its inter- 
vention in domestic matters, (art. 2, par. 7). 
Your representative at the United Nations is 
called Ambassador by act of Congress—for 
the simple reason that he represents a sov- 
ereign state and not a political subdivision. 
It would, of course, be a manifest absurdity 
to give the large and small states each one 
vote in a body which had the powers of a 
government, 
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It is not a heavy burden on the United 
States taxpayer—16 cents per citizen in year 
11 of the atomic age. This is less than half 
of what is spent for the sanitation of the 
city of New York, or one-fourteenth of what 
is spent for cigarettes. The amount spent— 
according to the New York Times figures— 
by the United Nations, foreign delegations, 
and secretariat members living in New York 
far exceeds our annual contribution to the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and the American contribution was reduced 
both in percentage and in actual dollars at 
the last session of the General Assembly. 

It does not threaten the destruction of our 
Constitution because, as the Supreme Court 
has said, The treatymaking power does not 
extend as far as to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids.” There is only one organ 
of the United Nations which can take action 
which is legally binding. That is the Secu- 
rity Council, and there the United States is 
completely protected by the veto. None of 
the other things the United Nations can do 
are anything but recommendatory. 

It is not a nest of Communist spies, be- 
cause there is nothing to spy on in the United 
Nations—which is why the Soviets haven't 
even filled their quota of employees. No 
United States citizen employed by the United 
Nations has ever been prosecuted for espion- 
age. Every United States citizen employed 
there will within a few months have been 
screened in accordance with a Civil Service 
Commission-FBI plan. With so many good 
Americans to choose from there is no justi- 
fication Whatever for employing a single 
American in the United Nations who is a 
Communist. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United 
States into the Korean war. The United 
States took the iniative in getting the United 
Nations to take action against the Commu- 
nist aggressor in Korea. 

It is certainly not a device which has had 
an unbroken record of successes. Far from 
it. It did not prevent the Communist vic- 
tory in China. Neither did the United 
States. Communist successes in other parts 
of the world have taken place in spite of the 
United Nations. Yet it not only survives 
but actually functions helpfully, though 
imperfectly, in spite of the fact that the 
Communist bloc is in a cold war with the 
rest of the world. 


ITS FUTURE 


The need for the United Nations is sure 
to grow as rapidly as science progresses. To- 
day, none of the 60 nations comprising the 
United Nations is able to maintain itself 
alone—except for the Soviet Union, which 
does it by harsh slave labor. The United 
States cannot exist without supplies far in 
excess of what we produce here. If we were 
denied as few as 20 essential materials, we 
would be completely crippled economically. 
The whole of North America, with guided 
missiles and atomic weapons, can be crippled 
militarily. Maybe it was possible to get 
along without a place like the United Na- 
tions in the days when the 414-day boat to 
Europe was the quickest way to travel across 
the seas—although even in those days we got 
into two world wars. But a place like the 
United Nations is as necessary now in in- 
ternational politics as an airport in inter- 
national travel. 

It is perhaps because of this need that the 
United Nations, with all its faults, has been 
able, more than any other body in modern 
history, to organize peace and security—in 
spite of the great threats to peace and secu- 
rity at large in the world. 

This is, undoubtedly, why war woud be 
inevitable if the United Nations disappeared, 

If war came in spite of the United Nations, 
it would then be the indispensable instru- 
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ment for repelling the aggression—which is 
probably one reason why the Communists 
don't leave it. 

This explains why men of good will 
throughout the world would be straining ev- 
ery nerve to create even the imperfect device 
which we have now if the United Nations 
did not exist. 

Therefore there is a need for the United 
Nations—a need as real as the yearning of 
mankind no longer to send its sons off to 
slaughter. 

Three questions have been raised in the 
United States with regard to the United 
Nations, and satisfactory answers must be 

ven. 

8 concerns the loyalty of United States 
personnel on the payroll, and, as I have said, 
within a few months every American em- 
ployed there will have been screened in ac- 
cordance with the Civil Service Commission- 
FBI plan. 

The second is that the Soviets used the 
United Nations to fight their cold war battles 
whereas the United States did not. This 
situation does not exist in the United Na- 
tions today. We follow the policy of actively 
using the United Nations as the one great 
world forum for international presentation 
and rebuttal. At the last session of the 
General Assembly we used it as a place in 
which the big truth could be used to de- 
molish the big lie. To give a few examples, 
Dr. Charles Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, who 
was an American delegate, made a smash- 
ing demonstration of the diabolical falsity 
of the Communist charge that the United 
States has been using germ warfare in Korea. 
Other delegates focused the spotlight of 
world attention on forced labor behind the 
Iron Curtain and on treatment of World 
War II prisoners of war. I presented the 
dreadful story of Communist atrocities in 
Korea which so moved the General Assem- 
bly that it adopted a condemnatory resolu- 
tion. In addition to these specific topics, we 
have adopted the practice of always answer- 
ing a Communist speaker immediately so 
that no news story goes out of the United 
Nations to the world public consisting only 
of the Communist side. In that news story 
there is always something from the side of 
the free world. 

In November the President came to the 
conclusion that, if the Legislature of Puerto 


Rico adopted a resolution asking for com- - 


plete independence, he would be glad to 
do all in his power to see that Puerto Rico 
got it. The President chose the United 
Nations as the place at which that announce- 
ment should be made. When it was made, 
it created great good will for the United 
States among Latin American countries and 
also in countries in Asia and Africa where 
the colonial question is a matter of active 
interest. 

The third question asks whether it is true 
that the United States has given an undue 
proportion of manpower to the Korean war, 
and that the other members of the United 
Nations have put in too little. 

There is no doubt that the contribution 
of the United States to the war in Korea 
was of overriding importance and was in 
fact utterly indispensable. In combat man- 
power alone the contribution of the United 
States was far larger than that of any one 
country except the Republic of Korea—and 
it is the United States which trained and 
equipped the Republic of Korea Army. 

It is also true that the other United Na- 
tions members put up the equivalent of two 
divisions. Two United States divisions at 
World War II figures cost $600 million a year. 
The cost today is probably greater, but is a 
secret. If, therefore, the United States had 
had to furnish these two divisions, the 
added dollar cost would have been at least 
$600 million. When you compare that with 
our annual contribution of $25 million, you 
can see that on a financial basis alone the 
United Nations is not a bad deal, 
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Carrying the fiscal argument still further, 
remember that the most expert studies indi- 
cate that after every last bill has been paid, 
World War II will have cost us $1,300,000,- 
000,000—which makes our $25 million 
contribution to the United Nations seem 
smaller. 

Of course, money is not the only—and not 
even the most important—consideration. If 
the United States had had to supply two 
more divisions, there would have been that 
many more American casualties, that many 
more tragedies in American homes, which 
were instead suffered in homes of other 
countries whose brave men answered the 
call. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that 1 
United States officials at that time had not 
required states having valuable nranpower 
to reimburse us in dollars for the supplies 
which we provided them, we might well have 
had perhaps as much as three more divi- 
sions. But, naturally, nations not having 
mechanized equipment, not having ship- 
ping, and not having dollars were unable 
to undertake to supply equipment, ship- 
ping, and dollars which they did not possess. 
This had the effect of reducing the foreign 
troop contribution. This, of course, was a 
reversal of the policy of World War II. It 
is a situation which will not be repeated. 

CONCLUSION 


Many persons had the idea at the end of 
World War II that the United Nations would 
be an automatic peace producer—that a few 
gifted lawyers scattered around the world 
would draft a charter, that this charter 
would be ratified by the nations, that a 
handsome building would be erected, and 
that then the world would have an auto- 
matic device for peace. 

The truth is that there is no automatic 
device for peace. If the United Nations is 
as automatic as a burglar alarm, it is doing 
well. But what happens after the bell rings 
is up to the members, and you will get 
results solely in proportion as you contribute. 
In the grim struggle for peace, the payments 
which must be made are not merely in 
money; they are chiefly in the service of 
men. In the face of something as critical 
as an impending war nothing less than 
human muscle, human hearts, and human 
service will do the job. 

Rather than draft a charter and then look 
for troops, it might have been more logical 
at the time for the nations to have ear- 
marked the troops and then drafted the 
charter. But history is not always logical 
and we do progress. 

In the struggle for peace, as In every other 
human endeavor, the success of the struggle 
depends directly on how hard you work, how 
deeply you sacrifice, how sincerely you care, 
how much in the service of your sons you 
are willing to put in. No amount of diplo- 
matic nicety and verbal courtesy can alter 
this fact, and the future of the United Na- 
tions is bound up in it. 

The United Nations is a place where the 
nations of the world may take whatever col- 
lective action they are at any given moment 
capable of taking. Such a place is a vital 
necessity. 

While the need for the United Nations is 
as strong and as steady as the human yearn- 
ing for peace, its future success depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which its members 
support it. It is up to them. They can drop 
it impatiently and destroy it because it has 
not brought the millenium, or they can kill 
it by failure to support it. Or, like the 
Wright brothers with their first airplane in 
1903, they can perfect it and transform it 
into something which will make future gen- 
erations forever grateful that we in the 1950's 
had the patience and the foresight to make 
this beginning. 

For Americans the United Nations is not 
only a place to promote peace; it is the great- 
est single place in which to develop part- 
ners who, valuing their own freedom, will 
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fight. to defend it whenever it is attacked, 
and thus, on a basis of mutual respect, help 
us in our struggle to survive. For a nation 
like the United States, which has most of 
the world’s wealth and only 6 percent of the 
world’s population, the conclusion must be 
obvious that we cannot have too many part- 
ners to help us carry the load of combat. 

The United Nations is primitive; it is 
evolutionary; it has not brought—and will 
not bring—the millenium. But it is useful; 
its cost is small; it is an intelligent first 
step; it stands between us and interna- 
tional anarchy. It thus stands between us 
and world war III or the extinction of 
human freedom—or both. 


Operation Huckster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
Abraham Lincoln that the following 
wise statement is attributed: 


If you once forfeit the confidence of your 
fellow citizens, you can never regain their 
respect and esteem. It is true that you may 
fool all the people some of the time; you 
can even fool some of the people all the 
time; but you can’t fool all of the people 
all the time. 


The following article appeared in the 

New Republic of April 26: 
OPERATION HUCKSTER 
(By Tom Fitzsimmons) 

Operation Huckster opens this year. For 
the first time, central control over a na- 
tionwide political campaign has been given 
over to the advertising agencies. Republican 
candidates will be “merchandised.” And 
although the Republican National Commit- 
tee campaign budget has been given as 
$3,800,000, executives of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborn, advertising; and 
Whitaker and Baxter, the Carl Byoir, and 
the Steve Hannegan public-relations firms, 
are assuming that they can spend up to 
$10 million to do the job. Women will 
not only be appealed to, but used on an 
unprecedented scale. While the Democrats, 
poor by comparison, try to lure the pub- 
lic to political meetings in hundreds of 
congressional districts, the Republicans will 
use the ladies to get their message to where 
the folks are—the home. 

One of the constant, solution-defying 
problems of politicking is, how to use all 
those inexperienced volunteers who offer 
their services in a moment of enthusiasm. 
then get bored, if not plain mad, as the 
weeks go by and they are offered no more 
interesting jobs than stamp licking. A for- 
mer Newsweek editor, Robert Humphrey, has 
long thought that the answer law in a sim- 
ple gadget used by traveling salesmen as 
far back as 1938. Humphrey now is Repub- 
lican campaign director. And the gadget 
tested in 1950 and 1952—promises to be the 
Republican secret weapon this year. 

A few wecks ago, 1,390 Republican ladies 
came to Washington from all over the Unt 
States for a centennial conference, which 
was really a coordinating conference for the 
coming campaign. All the ladies were lesd- 
ers of Republican Women's Clubs, and mete 
girls back home into an effective political 
force. They were enthusiastic about almost 
everything, but they were most enthusiast!¢ 
about a neat little 14-pound leatherette case 
which any of them could carry without dis- 
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turbing the set of her dress, containing a 
35-millimeter film projector, a turntable for 
long-playing records, and a loudspeaker. 
Given 5 minutes instruction and a roll of 
film which fits into s purse, the most po- 
litically inexperienced gal in the block leaves 
Campaign headquarters ready and able to 
Conduct a successful political meeting in 

own livingroom, over-eoffee, for a small, 
intimate group. (In the poorer districts,” 
Say the Republicans, weill supply the 
Coffee.” ) 

Consider the effect: the intimate sur- 
Troundings, the eagerness to appear knowing, 
& political message not delivered to the ear 
alone, but dramatically and entertainingly 

the eye as well. (“The audience sits 
transfixed,” says a Republican training film 
describing itself, “almost hypnotized by this 
double onslaught—and they are convinced.“) 
There is no rebuttal. Then, soon after the 
fiim ends, there is a ring at the door and the 
Man on the screen—the local candidate 
arrives to shake hand and exchange smiles 
With the ladies. Five minutes later he 18 
gone on his way to meet another neighbor- 
group. His knottiest problem—how to 

find time to meet many constituents face to 
face and also address them seriously and 
Convincingly—is largely solved, and the 
financial burden on him is significantly 
eased. Films—both standard presentations 
On national issues and 1 or 2 tailormade for 
him—are provided free by the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee. The 
The projectors? His organization has a few; 
Many of the women's husbands own one; 
there is likely to be a sympathetic local firm 
Which has several; and a recent survey indi- 
Cates that in every town of more than 800 
population a projector is available for a nom- 
inal rental. s 

In addition to these cofee hours in the 
home, Republicans have found that their 
Secret weapon allows them to track down the 
independent voter—who won't come to a 
typical political meeting—no matter where 
he hides. The ladies tote their little ma- 
Chines into service clubs, women's clubs, 
Civic organization meetings, libraries, and 
even churches— places,“ as one Republican 
Put it, “we never thought we could reach 
With a political message.” Even the inno- 
Cent pedestrian will not be safe from this 
gadget. Detailed instructions on how to 
transform the show window of an empty 
store into a movie screen—by pasting white 
Paper all over it and projecting a reversed 
image upon the paper from the interior— 
Were given all the girls convened in Wash- 

n. 

The ladies at the centennial conference 
they really fell for the little machine—got 
Quite excited about something else too: one 
Of the films which will be made available to 
them, the Case of Harry Dexter White. This 
is essentially a series of film clips from news- 
reels of Harry Truman's television answer to 
the charge that he had knowingly promoted 
® Communist spy, and of the testimony later 
Given the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
Mittee by Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell and FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, The clips 
are juxtaposed so that Brownell and Hoover 
Seem to be answering specific points in Tru- 
man's speech, and the whole is sandwiched 
between scenes in which Representative C. B. 
Bkownson, Republican, Indiana—a person- 
Able man—explains from his desk how this 

was made to get the facts to the folks. 

The whole has the aspect of a documentary 
film and is terrifically effective—Truman is 
Made to appear a foolish man determined to 
save face at any cost. To get this effect 
all anyone needs is a pair of scissors and 
some glue. You take a strip of film on which 
makes a statement, you find an- 

Other on which Brownell or Hoover makes 
& statement which, if cut at just the right 
Place and lifted from context, seems a flat 


, Contradiction of Truman's, and you glue 
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them together. Only a very intent viewer, 
and one who has carefully studied the record 
involved, is able to discern that only the 
most tenuous relation exists between the 
two statements, that the seemingly contra- 
dictory statement is not really to the point, 
and that this would be made obvious by the 
next sentence. But the next sentence never 
comes, Once again Truman is on the screen, 
then Brownell or Hoover and the whole proc- 
ess is repeated—most effectively. This tech- 
nique can, of course, he applied by anyone 
to any event recorded on film in effect to 
rewrite history. Think of what MCCARTHY 
could do to the Army-Cohn-Schine hearings 
whatever their outcome, or, if public hear- 
ings should be held, to the Oppenheimer 
case. Any speech filmed by newsreel cam- 
eras can be doctored. Lift a sentence here, 
another there, join them and you can make 
a man say whatever you wish—the only limit 
would be the limit of your boldness and the 
degree to which the public mind has been 
made willing to believe your thesis, a willing- 
ness which would grow with each success. 

Humphrey was careful in introducing the 
ladies at the conference to the Case of Harry 
Dexter White to state that the film had not 
been made by, nor would it be distributed 
by, the Republican National Committee. He 
gave Representative Brownson all the credit. 
Facts are that all the editing was done by 
an employee of the Republican congressional 
campaign committee and that it will be avail- 
able for rent to the ladies at $28 per print 
if they care to invest in 16-mm movie equip- 
ment. 

There are other films, for which the na- 
tional committee does take credit, already 
made and in the making. Some were tried 
out in the 1952 campaign: Korea—the 5-year 
record of appeasement * * * dating from 
Yalta and culminating in * * * Korea; 
America's Creeping Socialism—how Marxism 
* * * has infiltrated our country and weak- 
ened the Democratic Party until today it 
advocates a socialistic program; The Brannan 
Plan—a cartoon presentation * * * Farm 
experts call this presentation devastating. 
These are in color and will be used again 
this year—although the present administra- 
tion's increasing involvement in the Indo- 
china war, its continuating of so many so- 
cialistic programs initiated by the Demo- 
crats, and its Brannan plan for wool, suggests 
that their usefulness may be limited. Others 
are in the works, and the favorable recep- 
tion of The Case of Harry Dexter White by 
the ladies has encouraged the national com- 
mittee to be bold. For raw material it has 
at its disposal the film libraries of major 
motion-picture companies. = 

These films are not primarily designed for 
use in the home. They will be used on local 
television broadcasts in a saturation cam- 
paign designed to overwhelm the opposition 
during the closing days of the campaign 
after the ladics have prepared the ground. 
The plan ts magnificently expensive, but 
simple. Large packages of time will be 
bought from local television stations in low- 
cost areas and from the new ultra-high-fre- 
quency stations which sell time more cheaply. 
Dozens of half-hour segments of time will 
be bought to show films like the Case of 
Harry Dexter White many times a day during 
the weeks just before election. Spotted 
properly, at least one film will reach most 
viewers in the area. As for cost, since the 
arrangements with the local stations will be 
made by the advertising men who control so 
many of the soap, cigarette, gasoline, etc., 
accounts upon which the stations depend for 
their existence, advantageous arrangements 
as to price will probably be worked out. 
There are some 280 television markets 
(areas) comprising 32 million homes in this 
country today. Campaign Director Hum- 
phrey has promised that he will use at least 
190 of these in the biggest off-year election 
campaign in the Nation's history. 
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That campaign, of course, is not going to 
be conducted entirely by means of TV satura~ 
tion, “doctored documentaries,” and 35-mm. 
projectors. All the usual precinct chore 
work will be done. But this, too, will be di- 
rected by the advertising men and here, too, 
they have turned to their natural allies, the 
ladies, Tidy, colorful, attractively packaged 
books of instructions—in which the word 
“leader” appears always and only in bold, 
black type—have been distributed to the 
women's clubs. Life-size posters are avail- 
able showing President Eisenhower leaning 
on the shoulder of a smartly tailored, aver- 
age woman triumphantly labeled “the pre- 
cinct worker.“ For women political work is 
to be the latest thing, and definitely chic. 
Morning coffee hours are to be de rigueur (a 
Republican survey fixed the American house- 
wife's freest hours 10 to 11:30 a. m.). Inno- 
cent neighbors are to be invited and their 
Politics tactfully plumbed. Good but igno- 
rant Republicans will be passed on to other 
morning meetings, where experts will coax 
them into and prepare them for precinct 
work (and the weight of Ike on their slender 
shoulders). Others are to be educated, if 
possible: no arguments, the instructions in- 
sist, the let's talk about it” approach is the 
only proper one, and let's talk about it” 
cards containing precise, clipped Republican 
answers to all political questions are avail- 
able for $6 a thousand. 

Next to femininity the accent is on youth. 
President Eisenhower's statement that 18- 
year-olds are old enough to vote will be mer- 
chandized to the hilt. The Young Repub- 
lican clubs all have set up first voters com- 
mittees which search high-school yearbooks 
and other such sources for likely looking 
youngsters. Once selected, these are invited 
to barbecues, dances, picnics, and what all— 
where occasionally a young, attractive local 
political personality (Republican) appears 
to shake their hands and overwhelm them— 
until they understand beyond the shadow of 
a doubt which party is on the side of youth. 

A young Republican campus program also 
has been launched to which the advertising 
men have contributed slogans like “College 
Clubs Are the West Points of Politics” where 
you can get “political savoir-faire," and de- 
vices like “official fighting elephant emblems 
and pins"—tie bars, tie chains, cuff links, 
bracelet charms, and , all flaunting 
a green pugilistic elephant. Young Republi- 
cans will, of course, also show films at the 
drop of a hat, 

Then there are the “Citizens for Eisen- 
hower who have now become “Citizens for 
Republicans.” y dedicated to a po- 
litical idea, they believed “Ike” would serve, 
they have talked themselves into thinking 
that, regardless of which individual might 
support “Ike” on key issues, any Republican 
is better than any Democrat. They will also 
look to Madison Avenue for direction. 

As for the candidate himself, he, too, will 
be well supplied. The Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee has arranged to 
allow each Republican Congressman to make 
one or two films particularly aimed at his 
own area. He may call upon the services of 
artists, photographers, ghost writers, and 
admen—all for free. He will be supplied 
with news releases, mats for political news- 
Paper ads (with a space for his photograph), 
headlines for newsletters, and a complete 
speech kit containing speeches on all major 
issues, “quotable quotes,” and “speech quips 
of a humorous nature.” (This year the item 
“numerous short, pungent examples of Gov- 
ernment waste” has been dispensed with.) 
And he may participate in filmed TV shows. 
In addition to the “television saturation” 
campaign, the national committee is prepar- 
ing many 1-, 2-, 5-, and 15-minute radio 
shows, as well as 1- and 2-minute television 
“spots” for national use. (Remember? 
“Voice: Mr. Eisenhower, what about the high 
cost of living? Elsenhower: Mamie worrics 
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about the same thing. I tell her it's our job 
to change that on November 4.”) 

And what of the Democrats? At the mo- 
ment they have to count every penny. There 
will be no “secret weapon,” no “saturation,” 
and very few “services” or Madison Avenue 
consultants. In their plight they are trying 
to convince themselves that while the Re- 
publicans “go to the folks” they can bring 
the folks to them in the usual political meet- 
ings. They talk about and old-fashioned 
campaign and seem not to realize just how 
old-fashioned it will be. Their rosiest dreams 
involve the making of 1, maybe 2, films for 
television use—5 and 15 minutes—and pos- 
sibly a few 1-minute “spot” films. They hope 
to provide some women with recordings of 
speeches for coffee-hour use. 

After the 1952 Republican victory, the edi- 


tor of Tide, an advertising and sales trade 


publication, announced Advertising 
demonstrated beyond question that it can 
sell a good idea as successfully as it can 
sell a good product.” He didn’t mention that 
it can do the same for a bad idea. Or that 
unless there is competition—the equal 
prominence of a good idea, or product, for 
purposes of comparison—the idea being ad- 
vertised is likely to be put over solidly, and 
the methods of doing it made respectable by 
success, no matter how bad it might be. 
Competition in ideas is liable to be pretty 
weak this year—about of the order of a one- 
shot derringer pistol versus a Buck Rogers 
death-ray gun. If that disproportion is al- 
lowed to persist into 1956, the consequences 
may well be drastic, for Democrats at the 
very least. 


Stop the Reds Without a Thermonuclear 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
Stop the Reds Without a Thermonuclear 
War, written by Louis J. Twomey, 8. J., 
appearing in the May 1954 issue of the 
Queen’s Work: 

Sror THE Reps WITHOUT A THERMONUCLEAR 
War 
(By Louls J. Twomey, S. J.) 

In late February at a Chicago convention, 
Representative STERLING COLE, of New York, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, gave the American people their first 
authoritative briefing on the devasting force 
of themonuclear (hydrogen) bombs. It was 
a chilling night. “The themonuclear test 
of 1952," said the Representative, com- 
pletely obliterated the test island in the Eni- 
wetok Atoll. It tore a cavity in the floor of 
the ocean—a crater—measuring a full mile 
in diameter and 175 feet in depth at its low- 
est point.“ The crater was big enough to 
absorb the whole of downtown Chicago; the 
area of destruction extended over 300 square 
miles, 

In the light of this information it takes 
little reflection to conclude that we are all 
literally sitting, not on a keg of dynamite, 
but on an arsenal of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. When these become the principal 
weapons in a shooting war, civilization will 
have come to the beginning of the end. 

It Is small comfort to hear even such an 
authority as Sir John Slessor, Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force, express the conviction that 
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“the supersonic airplane, allied to the atomic 
and soon the hydrogen bomb * * has made 
total war an obsolete conception.” The 
Marshal believes that a fleet of United States 
and British atomic bombers are “the world's 
best hope of keeping the cold war cold” 
(cf. Time, Mar. 1, 1954, p. 21). 

This rather gruesome optimism is based on 
the idea that Russia, in fearing the massive 
retaliatory, power of the Western nations, 
would not be so foolhardy as to set off 
world war III. However, this idea presup- 
poses that the masters of the Kremlin are 
men subject to normal human reactions 
a risky presupposition. 

No one in the Western World can make up 
his mind as to who the trigger man in the 
Soviet hierarchy actually is. But it makes 
no appreciable difference. Whether it 18 
Malenkoy, Molotov, Khrushchev, or some un- 
heard-of individual or group of individuals, 
each is a down-the-line Communist. Each 
one's refiexes in this matter of war, as in 
all other matters, are well conditioned by the 
slavish acceptance of ‘the inevitability of 
world domination by communism through 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social 
conditions. 

War, atomic or otherwise, is to be viewed. 
not in terms of the human slaughter and 
suffering it will cause, but solely in the light 
of whether it will help speed the day of com- 
plete victory for communism. This is the 
supreme norm of living by which is to be 
determined the goodness or badness of war 
and of every other activity of man, In other 
words, morality in the mind of a Communist 
is wholly subordinated to the interests of the 
revolutionary program of destroying the non- 
Communist world. Lying, stealing, perjury, 
murder, tregson—all are morally good if they 
help to bring on the conditions for the uiti- 
mate triumph of communism, 

With a cynicism probably unmatched in 
history, the most brilliant revolutionary of 
them all spells out in a short sentence to 
what ruthless extremes the logic of Com- 
munist morality can be drawn: “It does not 
matter if three quarters of mankind is de- 
stroyed; all that counts is that ultimately 
the last quarter becomes Communist.” 
Lenin said that. And the current top echelon 
of Communist leaders are his direct descend- 
ants. 

“Maybe he (Lenin) didn’t mean that a 
billion and a half persons actually had to be 
killed to be destroyed. But Communist fol- 
lowers of Lenin—of Stalin—of Malenkov— 
are willing to go that far; with bombs and 
bullets if necessary, 

“But, Communists know how to destroy 
without bombs and bullets. They know how 
to destroy the minds and souls of men by 
threats, treachery, blackmail, lies, and bru- 
tality. They have been so successful that in 
Europe and Asia today 800 million people 
one-third of mankind—exist under Commu- 
nist tyranny, without the God-given rights of 
freedom and human dignity. 

“The Communists have no intention of 
stopping—untll they are stopped.” (From a 
pamphlet of the Crusade for Freedom, 345 
East 46th, New York, N. Y.) 

But is the brandishing of massive retalia- 
tory power or the threat of atomic war itself 
the only way of stopping communism? By 
such measures we can only succeed in de- 
ferring the day of judgment. For a time 
these tactics may cool the ardor of Commu- 
nists for an Immediate showdown with the 
non-Communist world. But it seems rather 
naive that we should expect from such de- 
fenses more than a temporary reprieve. Un- 
less we are able to supplement our military 
power with a much better use of our spiritual 
and material resources than we have thus far 
made, there will come a day, sooner perhaps 
than later, when the fear of atomic reprisals 
will no longer checkmate the cold-blooded 
strategy of Malenkov and his coconspirators. 
Then the wur of annihilation will be in full 
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or rifle war, what will be said of the apparent 
victor in an atomic war? 

There must be a cheaper price to the de- 
feat of communism than the slaughter of 
an indeterminable number of the world's 
population and the destruction of a greater 
part of the world's wealth. There is a 
cheaper price, one immeasurably cheaper. 
But it is a stiff price nonetheless—a price 
which we have not as yet been willing to pay. 

A necessary part of that price Is the achiev- 
ing of some meaningful integration among 
the free nations. During the dark years 
from 1939 to 1945, at least a workable kind 
of integration was forged in the common 
recognition that without it certain defeat 
was the only prospect. We are now living in 
a period when the menace to freedom and 
decency is even more deadly. 

Still, even in our own country there are 
many to whom the advocacy of the United 
Nations or some other sound effort at world 
government adds up to treachery and trea- 
son. And Catholics in notable number and 
influence associate themselves with these 
critics, despite the oft-repeated insistence 
of the Holy Father on the necessity for “an 
effective political organization of the 
world.” These Catholics may well ask them- 
selves whose lead they are following: the 
rabidly nationalistic preachments of a Mer- 
win K. Hart and a Joseph P. Kamp or the 
orthodox teaching of the church—that the 
law of love is universal, applying to all men 
of all nations of all races. There would be 
far less division among Catholics if all of 
us were sincerely to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of international unity as enunciated by 
the Pope in his 1948 Christmas message: 

“The Catholic doctrine on the State and 
¢ivil society has always been based on the 
principle that, in keeping with the will of 
God, the nations form together a community 
with a common aim and common duties. 
Even when the proclamation of this principle 
and its practical consequences gave rise to 
violent reactions, the Church denied her 
assent to the erroneous concept of an abso- 
lutely autonomous sovereignty divested of all 
social obligations. The Catholic Christian, 
persuaded that every man is his neighbor and 
that every nation is a member, with equal 
rights, of the family of nations, cooperates 
wholeheartedly in those generous efforts 
whose beginnings might be meager and 
which frequently encounter strong opposi- 
tion and obstacles, but which aim at saving 
individual states from the narrowness of a 
self-centered mentality.” 

Many other passages of like nature could 
be cited from the writings and addresses of 
the Pope to give pause to those Catholics 
who line up on the side of isolationism an 
exaggerated nationalism. ’ 

Another part of the price we must pay for 
the defeat of communism short of an all- 
out war is the honest admission that had it 
not been for our failures, the threat of world 
enslavement could never have materialized. 
It is scarcely short of maddening when in 
the face of a crisis, the like of which the 
world has never before seen, large and sig- 
nificant groups refuse to acknowledge that 
our own serious weaknesses are the principal 
causes of the crisis. To make such an ac- 
knowledgment takes humility. And humility 
is not one of the characteristic virtues of a 
West steeped in the traditions of utilitar- 
ianism in education, positivism in law, rug- 
ged individualism in economics, racism in 
social relations, and In general, secularism 
in our outlook on life and its meaning. 
Throughout this series we have been striving 
to find the answers to the distressing prob- 
lems of how and why these false standards 
of thought and action can still have validity 
for innumerable Americans despite the over- 
whelming evidence that to continue to fol- 
low them will probably be the death of us all. 
One wonders what additional headaches, 
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heartaches, frustration, and confusion we 
must still experience before we shall have 
been humbied enough to see the light. 

The withering effect of American racial 
Policies on cur effort to win the friendship 
of the two-thirds of the world’s population 
Who are nonwhite should be clear to all but 
the hopelessly prejudiced. And yet there are 
Millions of American whites, north and 
South, who still look down upon and treat 
the Negro as an inferior being. 

The extent to which the materialistic out- 
look in education, in business, in banking, 
in the professions, and in labor has be- 
Clouded the idealism inherent in our two 
basic documents, which express the true 
Benius of America, is an ominous sign that 
We are drifting ever more closely toward the 
same fundamental philosophy of man and 
of society which makes communism the des- 
Picable thing it is. 

If this were the complete picture of the 
West and of the American way of life, then 
We should be honest enough with ourselves 
to recognize that western civilization and 
the American way of life are not worth suf- 
fering, fighting, bleeding, and dying for. If 
there is no God, and man is nothing more 
than a highly developed form of animal life, 
then we might just as well fold up now, for 
Communism and its militant materialism will 
Sooner or later crush our dispirited secular- 
ism. If there is no God, as such American 
leaders as John Dewey, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and thousands of others who follow 
their lead proclaim, then there is no moral- 
ity, no freedom, no justice, and no decency 
Worth the shedding of a drop of blood. If 

is no God to give sanction to the ac- 
tions of men and nations, then there is noth- 
ing to make honesty and virtue anything 
More than stupid superstitions. If there is 
No law except that which might can en- 
force, then let men and nations be avaricious, 
dishonest, selfish—if, in popular terms, they 
Can get away with it. 

But, happily, there is another side, the 
true side of the West and of the United 
8 Beneath the wounds inflicted on 
America by rank materialism, there is still a 
Sound body and a noble soul. It is this body 
Of faith, of truth, and of love that we must 
Tevitalize; it 1s this soul, whose aspirations 
Teach into eternity, that we must recapture. 

Only by such revitalization and by such 
Tecapture can communism be stopped with- 
Out the necessity of thermonuclear warfare. 
Suggestions as to how we as individuals and 
as social beings can contribute to this re- 
Vitalization, to this recapture, will form the 
3 matter of future articles in this 

es. 


Pilot Watersheds and the Federal Govern- 
ment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the unanimous consent granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
Clude herewith a speech which I deliv- 
ered at Topeka, Kans., March 24, at a 
Watershed conference sponsored by the 
Friends of the Land: 

I am happy to be in Topeka today and 
have a part on this watershed conference 
Which is being sponsored by that great con- 
servation organization, Friends of the Land. 
Tt is my understanding that this is the first 
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of a series of such conferences which will 
be held in various parts of the country, and 
I am proud that Kansas has been chosen 
for the location of this initial meeting. 

Today this Nation is water conscious as it 
has never been before. More and more it 
is being brought to our attention that water 
is the primary limiting factor in the de- 
velopment of cities, industry, and agricul- 
ture, not only throughout the West but in 
many parts of the East. The key not only 
to sound resource conservation but to our 
future progress as a nation will to a con- 
siderable extent lie in our success or fallure 
with water; that is, in the way we handle, 
conserve, utilize, and control it. 

The difficulties now faced by many cities 
which depend upon surface runoff for their 
water supplies are well known. Even cities 
and industrial establishments that get most 
or all of their water from underground 
sources are having their difficulties. It is 
not necessary for me to cite specific examples 
to this audience. 

And, yet, this water which in many places 
is becoming so difficult to get is the same 
stuff that on all too many occasions comes 
roaring down our creeks and rivers spread- 
ing hardship and destruction. What is the 
difference between the pure, clear water that 
flows from our springs and wells and the 
yellow torrent of silt and debris that periodi- 
cally lays waste to our river valleys? The 
essential difference is that the clear water, 
the usable water stayed for a time where 
it fell. The other did not. 

The watershed programs which are re- 
ceiving so much consideration in all parts of 
our country today are based upon a realiza- 
tion that the way that we can get good and 
adequate water supplies and at the same 
time reduce our destructive floods is to get 
the rain and melting snow into the ground. 
The ground is the greatest and most won- 
derful reservoir of all. There is more natural 
water storage capacity in the earth than in 
all the man-made structures and reservoirs 
we can ever hope to build on top of it. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do 
not mean to say that anything we can do 
to the land and the small streams in the 
upper watersheds is going to persuade all 
the water to soak into the ground and pre- 
vent forever the rapid accumulation of run- 
off water sufficient to cause floods in the 
river valleys down below. What I do mean 
to say is that every drop of water which can 
be retained in the area in which it falls, 
either in the earth or in small retarding 
structures, is one drop subtracted from a po- 
tential flood and one drop added to our use- 
ful water supply. = 

This to me constitutes the basic philosophy 
behind the watershed legislation which has 
been given so much consideration through- 
out the country and in Congress during re- 
cent years. 

Before I get into the specfic subject which 
has been assigned to me, let me refer briefly 
to the basic legislation under which Federal 
watershed programs have been developed. 
Up until the present, watershed programs 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture 
have been based upon two legislative acts. 

One is the Soil Conservation Act of 1935, 
Public Law 46 and the 74th Congress. Among 
the purposes of that act are flood control, 
the prevention of the impairment of reser- 
volrs and the maintenance of navigability of 
rivers and harbors. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act the Secretary is authorized 
among other things to carry out preventive 
measures including, but not limited to, en- 
gineering operations, methods of cultiva- 
tion, the growing of vegetation and changes 
in use of land, It is further provided in 
section IT of the act that the activities au- 
thorized may be carried out on federally 
owned land or on any other lands, upon ob- 
taining proper consent or the necessary 
rights or interests in such lands, 
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The act further provides that as a condi- 
tion to the extension of benefits under the 
act on privately owned lands, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, insofar as he may deem 
necessary for the purposes of the act require 
contributions in money, services, materials, 
or otherwise to any operations conferring 
such benefits. 

The other is the 1936 Flood Control Act, 
primarily designed to cover works of im- 
provement for flood control in downstream 
locations. In the act, however, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to make 
surveys on the watershed lands in the in- 
terest of soil-erosion prevention, waterflow 
retardation and sediment control, 

Under this legislation it was intended that 
the two programs should be coordinated 
and the Department of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to make surveys on the upper water- 
sheds and the streams on which the Corps 
of Engineers made surveys for downstream 
work and when surveys on the upper water- 
sheds were made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Corps of Engineers was au- 
thorized to make downstream surveys and 
investigations. 

Thus since 1936 there have been two acts 
under which the Department of Agriculture 
was authorized to carry out watershed pro- 


grams. 

So it can be seen that Federal aid to water- 
shed programs is not a new idea but it is 
a fact that during the period which has 
elapsed since 1935 accomplishments in this 
field have been very meager, both as com- 
pared with what has been done in the way 
of downstream flood-control works and with 
what has been accomplished in the field of 
soll conservation. 

In fact it was not until last year that 
any activities in the way of Federal assist- 
ance to watershed programs was undertaken 
under the Soil Conservation Act of 1935, 
Until that time, all that was accomplished 
was confined to programs under the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. 

In 1944, 11 watershed projects to be car- 
ried out by the Secretary of Agriculture 
were authorized under the 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Act. These are all large projects, but 
appropriations have been so small in com- 
parison with the amount of work to be done 
that at the existing rate it will be 40 or 
50 years before some of the projects are 
completed. 

In addition, under the 1936 act there have 
been 139 preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys made, divided as follows: 61 reports 
submitted to Congress; 22 reports under re- 
view; 26 surveys in progress; and 30 pre- 
liminary examination reports completed for 
surveys not started. These figures are as of 
a year ago. Undoubtedly some further work 
has been done in the meantime. 

However, as far as actual work is con- 
cerned, everything that was done until July 
1, 1954, was included in the 11 projects 
which have been enumerated. In other 
words, until a year ago the program being 
carried out under the 1936 Flood Control Act, 
as amended, was making no progress as far 
as new projects were concerned; and while 
the Department of Agriculture had made 
extensive surveys as mentioned above, it had 
not received sufficient funds to enable it to 
make survey reports on many watersheds 
where the Army engineers were making such 
reports on downstream projects, 

I shall not go into the reasons for this lack 
of progress, but it all adds up to the fact 
that the program authorized by the 1936 
act was simply not working as far as prog- 
ress in watershed projects was concerned. 

That situation had been apparent for sev- 
eral years past, notwithstanding the fact 
that there was a constantly growing interest 
in watershed programs on the part of the 
public. The full measure of the failure of 
the 1936 act to bring about watershed de- 
velopment is shown by the fact that the total 
funds made available for upstream flood pre- 
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vention improvements in the 11 watersheds 
up to and including the 1954 fiscal year have 
been $41 million. 

By way of comparison, in round figures, 
the flood-control improvements completed 
and placed in operation by the Corps of 
Engineers to date have cost $igbillion. The 
projects which were in the construction stage 
in 1953 were estimated to cost $3.4 billion. 
Additional projects in the planning stage 
were estimated to cost $3.2 billion, and other 
flood-control projects authorized but on 
which no work had been accomplished, were 
estimated to cost $2% billion. In other 
words, the total flood-control program on 
the larger rivers of the Nation today, in- 
cluding projects completed, under construc- 
tion, being planned or authorized, repre- 
sents a total cost of $9.2 billion. It is estl- 
mated that the total non-Federal contribu- 
tions to the national flood-control program 
have been less than 8 percent. While it is 
not contended that the amount spend for 
upstream flood prevention during this period 
should have been comparable to the amount 
spent for downstream work, it was contem- 
plated, I think, in the 1936 act that the two 
programs should move concurrently. Cer- 
tainly the figures show the utter failure of 
the 1936 act as far as watershed programs 
are concerned. 

It was this failure to make progress under 
the 1936 act that has finally brought about 
a different approach to Federal aid for water- 
shed projects. The new approach is one 
which comes straight from the grass roots 
as a result of widespread interest on the 
part of members and officials of the soil- 
conservation districts and the activities of 
many conservative organizations, such as the 
one which is sponsoring this meeting today. 

This “new look,” to use a term which we 
frequently hear nowadays, has been reflected 
in a shift from activity under the 1936 act 
to programs set up under the original Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935. 

This brings me to the pilot-plant pro- 
gram, the subject which has been assigned 
me today. 

I am sure most of you are familiar with 
this program. You know that it was in- 
augurated under an appropriation contained 
in the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill for 1954. It marks a complete 
break-away from the old program under the 
1936 act and gets away from all of the red 
tape which had heretofore prevented the 
start of new upstream flood prevention con- 
servation programs until agreement could 
be reached on the complicated and often 
controversial plans for major downstream 
works or further development of the whole 
river valleys. 

These 62 projects which have been set up 
under the new program are being started 
under the authority contained in the 1935 
act. They are entirely under the control 
and jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. They are in the program by reason 
of the fact that local people, interested in 
solving local problems in the field of con- 
servation and watershed protection, sat down 
together with the Soll Conservation Service 
and worked out a plan under which they 
agreed to carry out certain obligations on 
their part in return for such assistance as 
the Federal Government might be able to 
give them under the 1935 Soil Conservation 
Act. . 

Seemingly, this program was gotten up in 
a hurry. Certainly it went through Congress 
with a minimum of discussion and with un- 
usual speed. But the fact is, the pilot-plant 
program was not developed quickly or sud- 
denly, but rather as the result of work over 
a period of years which has been done by 
the Soll Conservation Service working with 
local groups in all parts of this country. 
The only thing sudden or new about the 
program was the decision to go ahead over a 
period of years under the 1935 act and do 
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the job that needed to be done through co- 
operation between local communities and the 
Federal Government. 

The 62 small projects which have been 
started as a result of the item carried in 
the 1954 appropriation bill are scattered 
widely throughout the country. They will 
serve as demonstration projects to help work 
out the patterns and procedures for future 
programs of this kind and to demonstrate 
to cities and local communities what can be 
done in this important field of conservation. 

The total estimated Federal cost of all 
of these projects is $28,706,000. The appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1954 is $5 million 
and the budget estimate for 1955 is in the 
same amount. . 

One of the projects will be completed dur- 
ing this fiscal year. Others are in various 
stages of progress, although it has not been 
possible in all cases to get the work started 
as promptly as hoped for. The program 
covers a 5-year period, although a number 
of projects will be completed much earlier, 
The estimated total cost of the program is 
about 70 millions of dollars, of which about 
34 million or its equivalent will be expended 
by landowners or operators. About 7 mil- 
lion will come from State and local funds. 
The remainder of approximately 29 millions 
of dollars will come from Federal funds. 
This will be less than 50 percent of the 
total. é 

These watersheds range in size from less 
than 6,000 to more than 250,000 acres. For 
individual watersheds, the total cost will 
range from less than $100,000 to more than 
6% million. The maximum Federal cost on 
any one project will be 2.2 million, 

The most significant and, to me, the most 
inspiring aspect of this pilot plant program 
is the enthusiasm of the local people and 
their willingness to take the Initiative in 


sponsoring and carrying out the projects. I 


have received many letters from officials of 
local soll conservation districts as well as 
individuals in watershed districts expressing 
their enthusiasm over this program and 
their gratification at the progress which was 
being made. 

The pilot plant program, although the 
total amount of funds involved is compara- 
tively small, was a dramatic step in the field 
of water conservation. This is not because 
the program itself was new—because it was 
not—but rather because it marked the begin- 
ning of a new policy which meant that from 


now on these watershed programs were go- 


ing to stand on their own feet and not be 
a neglected adjunct to downstream flood 
control developments. 

This is not said in criticism of what has 
been done on downstream programs, It is 
not said in criticlsm of any other agency of 
the Government but simply as a statement 
of fact which deserves to be recorded. Cer- 
tainly as we proceed with these programs 
there must be coordination and cooperation 
between the ageneles, doing downstream 
work and the Department of Agriculture in 
its activities in the upper watersheds. I am 
sure there will be cooperation. 

While the pilot plant projects marked the 
first specific step to be taken in getting the 
watershed program off to a new start it is 
limited of course in ite extent. Its impor- 
tance however should not be judged solely 
by the fact that it embraces only 62 proj- 
ects, some of which are quite small. 

Its importance derives not only from the 
fact that it marks a new approach but also 
because it constitutes a program on which 
it was possible to make an immediate start. 

Furthermore because the projects are 
widely scattered there is a great variation 
in rainfall, topography, climate, and types 
of soll. Thus there will not only be an 
opportunity to study the effects of these 
installations on runoff, erosion, sedimenta- 
tion, and evaporation but there will exist in 
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widely scattered areas actual projects on 
which work can be completed within a com- 
paratively short time which will serve as 
demonstrations of what can be done in this 
field. 

In order that these scientific studies may 
be carried out there will be installed as a 
part of the operation of these projects the 
necessary instruments to measure and re- 
cord the effects and results. Also coopera- 
tive arrangements are being made with the 
Geological Survey and the Weather Bureau 
in order that we may have the benefit of 
their activities in measuring, recording, and 
analyzing the effects of the installations and 
the practices which will be carried out in 
connection with them. 

However, it should be very clearly under- 
stood that these projects are not experi- 
ments. They are being installed as the re- 
sult of almost 20 years of experience on the 
part of the Soil Conservation Service in proj- 
ects of this type. Every installation is ex- 
pected to serve a useful purpose in the field 
of conservation and flood prevention. 

Now I want to leave the pilot plant pro- 
gram and conclude my remarks with a dis- 
cussion of the general watershed bill which 
in one form or another has been pending in 
the House of Representatives for the past 
3 years and which passed that body on 
Thursday, March 11, A similar bill is now 
pending in the Senate and it is hoped that 
action will be taken in that body reasonably 
sbon. The bill which passed the House was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on 
Agriculture and passed the House without a 
dissenting vote. As already Indicated this 
bill has been the subject of consideration 
by the House Committee on Agriculture for 
several years past. It was the subject of 
hearings both in Washington and through- 
out the country during the 82d Congress. 
At these hearings the bill had the support of 
every major farm organization, most of the 
large groups interested in resources conser- 
vation and development as well as by such 
important organizations as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It has the full and complete support of 
the Eisenhower administration and was the 
subject of a special message from the Presl- 
dent to the Congress on July 31, 1953. 

With that message was included a revised 
draft of the House bill—and the bill which 
passed the House on March 11. was exactly 
the same as the bill proposed by the Presi- 
dent with the exception of three minor per- 
fecting amendments. 

In this message the President made the 
following significant statements: 

“It is fortunate that today there Is a grow- 
ing recognition on the part of land users 
and the public generally of the need to 
strengthen conservation in our upstream 
watersheds and to minimize flood damage. 
Inadequate conservation measures and un- 
sound land-use patterns vastly increase the 
danger of loss of valuable topsoil from 
wind erosion in time of subnormal rainfall 
and from water erosion In time of floods. 

“This should be done as an Integral part 
of our total flood-control and water-use pro- 
gram. In our past efforts to better utilize 
our water resources, to control floods and to 
prevent loss of life and property, we have 
made large investments on the major water- 
ways of the Nation. Yet we have tended to 
neglect the serious waste involved in the loss 
of topsoil from the Nation's farms and the 
clogging of our streams and channels which 
results from erosion on the upper reaches of 
the small streams and tributaries of the 
Nation's rivers, 

“It is important, too, for groups of farmers 
banded together in local organizations, such 
as ‘soll-conservation districts and watershed 
associations, to take the initiative. with the 
technical advice and guidance of the appro- 
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Priate Federal and State agencies, in de- 
veloping adequate plans for proper land use 
and resource improvement in watersheds 
throughout the Nation. As these plans are 
Prepared and local agreement and coopera- 
tion are assured, I believe that we should 
move ahead in the construction of works of 
improvement and the installation of land- 
treatment measures as rapidly as possible 
consistent with a sound overall fiscal pro- 
Bram.“ 

This bill is in thorough harmony with the 
statements of the President which I have 
just quoted, It does not create any new 
authority or enlarge the existing authority 
Of the Department of Agriculture to deal 
with soll- and water-congervation work or 
Upstream watershed activities. On the con- 
trary, it takes away some of the authority 
Previously possessed by the Department be- 
Cause it repeals that part of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1936 which confers authority on 
the Department of Agriculture to deal with 
watershed programs as a part of the national 
flood-control program to which I have 
Already made reference. It repeals those 
Provisions because they are not needed and 
because their use and existence has tended to 
complicate and hinder rather than advance 
the cause of watershed protection. 

However, the bill specifically provides that 
the 11 projects which have been set up under 
this act shall be continued and completed 
and in no way affected by the repeal of the 
Provision in question. 

What the act does, as stated In the report, 
is to provide the legislative authority and 
direction for cooperative Federal and local 
action in attacking the problems of upstream 
soll and water conservation and flood pre- 
Vention. 

It will provide the policies, the framework, 
and the standards under which action in 
this field can be taken jointly by the Federal 
Government, States, counties, and other local 
government entities, soil conservation or 
Watershed districts, and local citizens’ groups 
based on the sound principle of payment for 
Value received. 

The bill provides that the cost of the pro- 
gram and the improvements shall be shared 
equitably between the participants in pro- 
Portion to the benefit which each will re- 
ceive. The program will supplement both 
dur present agricultural soil- and water- 
conservation programs and our programs for 
the development and flood potection of major 
river valleys. It will bridge the gap between 
these two types of programs and greatly en- 
hance the ultimate benefits of both. It will 
Provide an additional means of aiding in the 
Conservation of scarce water supplies. 

Under the policies established by this bill 
Plans and projects will not be handed down 
from the top as part of some overall de- 
Velopment plan but can be initiated only by 
the people of the localities most intimately 
involved and can be carried into operation 
Only with the fullest cooperation and ini- 
tiative on the part of local groups and 
agencies. 

The legislation will make possible more co- 
Operation and better teamwork between the 
Department of Agriculture and the Army en- 
Eineers and other Government agencies deal- 
ing with water resources because it defines 
the responsibilities of the Department of 
Agriculture in the watershed field and there- 
by makes it easier to bring about a coordi- 
Nation of programs on the basis of under- 
standable terms spelled out by the Congress. 

Contrary to certain statements that have 
been made this program does not in any way 
infringe on the downstream program of the 
Army engineers nor does that program du- 
Plicate or infringe upon the watershed activ- 
ities of the Department of Agriculture. 

The differences in the nature of the activ- 

carried on by the two agencies is clearly 
shown by the record. Up to the present time 
the Corps of Engineers has built or has under 
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construction a total of 165 flood control and 
multiple purpose reservoirs which will have 
a total of storage capacity of approximately 
158 million acres each. The average size of 
these reservoirs is therefore approximately 
958,000 acre-feet. The Corps of Engineers has 
built a total of 10 dams that contain less 
than 7,000 acre-feet of storage and these 10 
special-purpose dams contain just three ten- 
thousandths of 1 percent of the total storage 
provided by the Corps of Engineers in all its 
reservoirs for flood control and other pur- 


poses. 

On the other hand, the record shows that 
the Department of Agriculture has completed 
or has under construction in the 11 water- 
sheds authorized for flood-prevention pro- 
granis in 1944 a total of 204 waterfiow re- 
tarding structures containing a total storage 
of approximately 112,00 acre-feet, or an aver- 
age storage per structure of 556 acre-feet. 
Only 2 of these structures were over 5,000 
acre-feet in size. 

In other words the average capacity of res- 
ervoirs built by the Corps of Engineers to 
date has been 1,724 times that of the average 
Waterflow retardation dams built by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under the pend- 
ing bill the structures to be bullt under the 
Department of Agrieulture program are lim- 
ited to those which provide 5,000 acre-feet 
or less of total capacity. 

Taken in connection with the above figures 
it will be seen that this limitation of 5,000 
acre-feet substantially marks the line be- 
tween the smallest structures which have 
been built by the Army engineers and the 
largest structures built by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

To sum up, this bill embodies what I con- 
ceive to be a simple, sound, and practical 
soll- and water-conservation program. That 
conception can be expressed as follows: 

First. There is such a close relationship 
between soil conservation and water con- 
servation that they are in many respects the 
sanie, 

Second. The water which a farmer retains 
in his fields by practical conservation meas- 
ures, which soaks into the soil of our forests, 
or which is retained in small upstream water- 
holding structures, will not contribute to 
floods in the rivers below and will be avail- 
able for constructive use if it is needed. 

Third. While much has been done, and is 
being done, in the way of soil conservation 
on the land itself, and vast sums have been 
spent or obligated for flood-eontrol projects 
in our main river valleys, we have done prac- 
tically nothing toward the treatment of up- 
stream watersheds in a coordinated manner 
so as to bridge the gap between the down- 
stream activities of the Corps of Engincers 
and the land treatment and utilization prac- 
tices of our soil-conservation programs. 

Fourth. This type of conservation is the 
responsibility of all the people, and it should 
be carried out as a cooperative activity be- 
tween the Federal Government, States, local 
government entities, and individuals. 

Fifth. Insofar as practicable, the cost of 
this kind of program should be shared among 
the participants on the basis of benefits re- 
ceived. The Federal Government should bear 
the cost of those benefits which will accrue 
to the Nation as a whole or are interstate in 
character. The States and local agencies 
should bear a cost proportionate to the bene- 
fits which will accrue to the States and local 
communities within the State. Farmers 
themselves should share in the cost in pro- 
portion to the value and productivity which 
will be added to their own land. 

Sixth. It is not necessary to wait until 
complete plans for whole river valleys have 
been worked out and agreed upon before 
carrying out this upstream work. This work 
will need to be done, no matter what type of 
downstream development is finally decided 
upon. Much of it is urgently needed now. 
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More than two-thirds of all the annual flood 
loss in the United States occurs above our 
main river valleys—above the areas which 
would be protected by downsteam flood-con- 
trol projects—and silt from these upstream 
areas is even now destroying our investment 
in downstream structures and adding to the 
complexity of downstream problems. 

I am assuming, of course, that this legis- 
lation will be enacted by the Senate. For it 
to fail now would be unthinkable, After 
that, just how important this program may 
become depends upon you, the people who 
lve in the watersheds. Upon you rests the 
responsibility of setting up a local organiza- 
tion, of initiating the projects, of raising the 
funds, securing the land and easements, and 
assuming the responsibility for operation and 
maintenance. 

To a lesser extent, It depends upon the 
willingness of Congress to appropriate funds; 
but In this Congress will undoubtedly follow 
the sentiment of the country, keeping in 
mind the availability of funds and economic 
conditions. 

What has been accomplished legislatively 
so far is due to the support which the legis- 
lation has received from the country; from 
the farmers and farm organizations; from 
businessmen and business organizations; 
from labor groups and organizations; from 
conservation groups like this one; and from 
all those who believe in conservation in all 
walks of life. 

Only through your continued interest and 
support can this realize its full po- 
tentialities. It will cost money, yes—but to 
me every dollar we spend for purposes of this 
kind is an investment in the future of Amer- 
ica—an investment which will be returned 
many times. 


Representative Frank S. Giles, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under con- 
sent, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a stirring appeal from a 
fine young American that became the 
feature news in the April 18 edition of 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Representative Frank S. Giles, Jr., is 
a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, where he also serves as the Re- 
publican whip. 

His home is in Methuen, scarcely 
more than a half hour's ride from Lex- 
ington and Concord, where the Ameri- 
can Revolution began. 

Frank Giles is a minuteman“ of 1954, 
aware of the present danger, fighting it 
with forthright courage and sincerity, 
summoning us to join with him in rout- 
ing communism from its hiding places 
and defeating it with the spirit that is 
America. 

Massachusetts is in the forefront of 
that fight, leading the way as it has ever 
since the first crusaders for freedom 
stepped ashore at Plymouth Rock. 

Frank Giles is the living symbol of 
that spirit. 

Young, intelligent, clear-sighted, and 
purposeful, he calls us to arms against 
the menace of our century with the sure 
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and indomitable voice of the town meet- 
ing democracy that nourished him. 

We in Massachusetts are proud of him. 

To the fainthearted, to the sophisti- 
cates, to those who have become con- 
fused and used by the subtle and divisive 
techniques of communism, we recom- 
mend the words and actions of Frank 
Giles, who truly represents the people 
where American patriotism was born. 

In speaking for them, he awakens in 
us the passion for freedom and the vigi- 
lance in its defense that constitutes our 
mightiest weapons. 

“Legion Alerted To Lead Fight“ was 
the banner headline in the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun of April 18, 1954, that gave 
well-merited recognition to the address 
he delivered before the Essex County 
Council of the American Legion at the 
home of Methuen Post, No. 122, on 
April 17. 

His remarks are worthy of a national 
audience, 

They will inspire everyone who reads 
them to become “minutemen” in the 
Struggle against communism, which is 
the worst of all tyrannies, 

The article follows: 
RerursentatTive GILES URGES Same VIGILANCE 

AGAINST HIDDEN ADVOCATES OF COMMUNISM 

TAAT ANIMATED MINUTEMEN AT LEXINGTON 

AND CONCORD ON APRIL 19, 1775 

Calling upon all Iegionnaires to fight the 
hidden advocates of communism with the 
same alertness and zeal that animated the 
minutemen of Essex and Middlesex Counties 
when they battled a visible foe—the red- 
coats of Lord Percy—at Lexington and Con- 
cord on April 19 in 1775, Representative 
Frank S. Giles, Jr.. Republican whip of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, made a stirring 
appeal to the patriotism of every citizen in 
a speech before the Essex County Council 
of the American Legion, meeting Saturday 
night at the home of Methuen Post, No. 122. 

Stating that today “America faces a new 
challenge“ in “the insidious technique of 
those masters of the intellectual underworld 
who seek to subvert our youth, infiltrate our 
institutions of learning, and transform the 
America you and I love into a Soviet state,” 
Representative Giles lauded the consistently 
anti-Communist attitude of the American 
Legion as the highest possible type of pure 
Amoricantsm. ' 

The text of Representative Gries’ address 
follows: 

“As you gather here in my home town 
of Methuen, on the outskirts of rock-ribbed 
Essex County, we of the eastern Massachu- 
setts area are preparing in a few hours to 
observe a holiday which is peculiarly and 
distinctly ours, 

“I refer, of course, to Patriot's Day. On 
Monday we shall honor the memory of those 
patriotic forebears who 179 years ago in 
the dawn of the 19th of April in 1775 on 
Lexington'’s Green and at Concord’s rude 
bridge ‘fired the shots heard ‘round the 
world.’ 

“The reverberations of their musketry will 
never die. So long as there are free men, 
and women, so long as the ideals of our 
democracy are constantly invigorated by 
such outstanding organizations as the Amer- 
ican Legion, the sacrifice of those Essex 
County men who tramped the lanes and 
meadows between here and those famous 
Middlesex towns to repulse the trained forces 
of Lord Percy will remain fresh in the hearts 
of all loyal Americans. 

“Today—179 years after the muskets of 
our Essex County farmers helped to defeat 
the strongest power on the European Con- 
Sinent—America faces a new challenge, 
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“On Lexington’s Green, our forebears at 
least had tangible and living foes upon which 
to train their muskets. Today all who love 
America and our way of life have no cer- 
tainty that we can stand up to such a vis- 
ible enemy. The exponents of the Godless 
and materialistic philosophy who seek to 
abolish the American system and replace it 
with their own despicable way of life do 
not operate in the open. 

“Their first and perhaps greatest mes- 
siah publicly boasted, and I quote the words 
of Lenin: 

J will conquer the greatest Nation in 
the world without firing a single shot.“ 

“Vainglorious words. Words that, with 
God's help, will never be made a reality. 
But they illustrate the insidious technique 
of those masters of the Intellectual under- 
world who seek to subvert our youth, in- 
filtrate our institutions of learning, and 
transform the America you and I love into 
a Sovietized state. 

“Dally their insidious work becomes more 
obvious as additional aposties of the philoso- 
phy of Communism are dragged forcibly 
from the positions of power into which they 
have clearly infiltrated. 

“And, throughout all of your many years 
of service, from the First World War, 
through the second world contliet, into the 
Korean Red-inspired attack upon our free- 
dom, you have constantly demanded that 
America remain strong, and that its price- 
less heritage to civilization be preserved in- 
tact for future generations. 

“How wise you have been. How patriotic 
and rewarding has been your service only the 
America of the future will fully appreciate. 

“On the grim morning of April 19, 1775, 
when the embattled farmers of Essex and 
Middlesex Counties engaged in the skir- 
mishes at Concord and Lexington which were 
to change not only the world's maps but the 
entire course of human history, our fore- 
bears had but two things upon which to 
place their reliance, the skill of their mus- 
ketry, and faith in their God. 

“How true the constant demand of their 
field commanders that they ‘keep their pow- 
der dry.’ 

“Today the American people, engaged in 
the greatest confilct for ecoriomic and 
spiritual survival in their history, are re- 
duced to the self-same expedlents. 

“Their greatest resources are still the 
strong offense and faith in their Creator. 

“We, too, must keep our powder dry. 

“And our ‘powder’ is the great spiritual 
force contained in national unity. 

“Together with a striking force impreg- 
nable against attack from any quarter, we 
must have behind it a solidified people, a 
Nation economically and spiritually strong 
in its resolution and determination to de- 
fend and enrich the American way of life.” 


Nixon Speech Jolts Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is now facing up to the situation in 
Indochina. The recent comments of the 
Vice President with regard to Indochina 
aoe clear the seriousness of the situa- 

on. 

This is a matter of such importance 
that all of us must keep in mind but a 
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single objective—the welfare of our coun- 
try. No matter how justifiably outraged 
we may have been by the false charges, 
the cheap sloganeering, and the political 
chicanery of the political hucksters, this 
is no time for politics. 

The President has a right to expect 
cooperation in an emergency. He should 
tell us the facts. He should tell us the 
policy of our Government with regard to 
Indochina. The President has a right 
to belleve that informed and responsible 
citizens will react to an emergency as 
patriots, not as partisans. 

In this connection, I include two excel- 
lent articles by Richard L. Strout, of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 19, 1954] 
POLITICAL ECHOES! Nixon SPEECH JOLTS 
Nation 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


WASHINGTON.—Vice President Ricmarp M. 
Nrxon’s unequivocal declaration that the 
United States cannot afford the loss of Indo- 
china, that it must defend that region alone 
if necessary, even to the dispatch of Amer- 
ican troops, changes the whole political cli- 
mate in Washington. 

It changes so many positions that had 
been assumed to be fixed, alters so many 
conceptions of administration policy, and 
throws up so many balls of controversy for 
the two parties that its effect is not yet 
measurable. Even the effort by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to moderate the 
Nixon statement and suggest it was un- 
likely that American troops would go to 
Indochina did not greatly alter the new at- 
mosphere. 

The Nixon statement is probably one of 
the big events of the fall election. 

To begin with, the circumstances plainly 
indicate that it was not the offhand, casual 
remark of an official on the spur of the 
minute, 

BLIND ALLEYS 

Mr. Ntxow took the platform at the edl- 
tors’ convention here as a scheduled speaker, 
spoke carefully and deliberately, and many 
thought brilliantly, covered the whole field 
of Asiatic policies, and then with the same 
care and deliberation answered questions 
candidly for half an hour. 

The essence of the Nixon was to 
take up one after another the alternatives 
in Indochina and to show that each is prob- 
ably a blind alley except that requiring 
greater United States intervention and aid. 

Listeners could not but feel that Mr. Nrxow 
was speaking with the full knowledge and 
weight of the administration and National 
Security Council, of which he is a member. 


LEAK CALLED NATURAL 


As to whether Mr. Nom knew he would 
be quoted directly, there are still two schools 
of thought. Ostensibly the speech was off 
the record, but neither Mr. Nixon nor the 
administration is so naive that it can be- 
licve a speech of this importance, given by 
the Vice President, in effect warning of the 
possible imminence of war, and delivered 
before a mixed audience of 1,000 composed 
of editors, reporters, thelr wives and guests, 
could be concealed. Actually it is amazing 
that it was 24 hours rather than 1 or 2 
before the facts were out. 

The heart of the Nixon speech involved 
the following points: 

Indochina is a continuation of the South 
Korean war and the stake of ench is the 
same—Japan. The United States simply 
can't afford to let the industrial potential 
of Japan—equal to about half that of the 
Soviet Union—fall into the Communist orbit. 
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The natives won't put their heart into the 
fight because they are afraid they won't get 
independence. 

It is to the short-term interest of both 
France and Britain to seek a negotiated 
Peace in Indochina, though Mr. Nrxon says 
flatly (and buttresses this with arguments) 
that this actually means quick Communist 
domination. 

Among all these unpleasant circumstances 
the cardinal fact is that Indochina is too 
important for the United States to lose and 
that it can't retreat further in the area 
even if it means dispatch of American sol- 
diers, 

GRAVITY STRESSED 

All this was said with deepest gravity, 
Care, and deliberation. It carried immense 
Weight because so much of it seemed against 
the political interest of the administration, 
& fact Mr. Nixon frankly faced himself. He 
took deserved credit to the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration for facing up to a problem 
Which he agreed would be politically un- 
Popular. Some observers were amazed when 
Mr. Nixon went so far as to declare it was 
Perhaps unwise to have ended the Korean 
War when it did without victory. Here is 
how the Associated Press quoted this frag- 
ment of the Nixon questions and answers: 

“By hindsight a ‘better decision might 
have been made during the Korean war’ that 
Would have ‘inflicted a substantial defeat 
on the Chinese Communists at that point 
and take the risks.“ The end of the Korean 
war,” he said, “produced the present French 
crisis by permitting the Chinese Communists 
to increase their help to the Communist-led 
Vietminh forces.” 


MEANING SCOUTED 


Mr. Nrxon’s meaning was a little obscure 
. and the transcript of his address, submitted 
to the State Department and in the posses- 
sion of the newspaper editors, has not been 
Teleased. According to one verision, Mr. 
Nrxon felt that the Korean war should have 
been pushed to victory in 1 or 2 of the 
drives north; according to another he im- 
plied that ending it without victory was open 
to question “in hindsight.” 

A startling feature of the affair is how 
rapidly the Eisenhower administration’s 
Views appear to have crystallized and altered. 

This is where the political echoes are 
bound to be loudest. 

The mere possibility of sending United 
States troops back into Asia after getting an 
armistice rouses emotions, In view of the 
Present feelings in Washington, that Mr. 
Nixon should have boldly advanced such a 
course indicates with what deep seriousness 
the administration takes the Indochina 
crisis. Talk like this hasn't been heard 
around here since the Greek and Turkish 
intervention and the Korean crisis itself. 

Only 1 month ago, on March 15, Mr. Nrxon, 
in a nationwide radio-television address, re- 
Plied to Adlai E. Stevenson's questions about 
the administration's New Look. One rhe- 
torical question Mr. Nrxon put to Mr. Steven- 
son was: 

“First, does he [Mr. Stevenson] think the 
Korean war should not have been stopped?” 

His second question was whether Mr. 
Stevenson opposed withdrawing United 
States divisions from South Korea whose 
Presence (Mr. Nrxon argued) was made un- 
necessary by the New Look policy. 

In this speech—only a month ago—Mr. 
Nixon clung to the thesis that the threat of 
“massive retaliation” had ended the chance 
of involvement in peripheral wars (presum- 
ably like that in Indochina): 

“Rather than let the Communists nibble 
Us to death all over the world in little wars, 
We would rely in the future primarily on our 
Massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
Could use in our discretion against the major 
Source of aggression at times and places that 
We chose,” 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of April 
22, 1954] 
Wat Are ros Facts, Mz. PRESIDENT? 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WasurincTon.—Every now and then some 
great crisis arises in America’s life that can 
involve peace or war. Such an emergency 
came just before Pearl Harbor; it came in 
the Greek-Turkish crisis; it came again in 
the invasion of South Korea. The Nation 
has to be aroused and mobilized—quick. 
Sometimes the Nation has been worked up 
to the affair; sometimes as in the Greek- 
Turkish crisis, it hasn't. 

The process of mobilizing national atten- 
tion and understanding in these really first- 
rate emergencies is a law to itself. The 
United States is not like England. All the 
news nerves in England lead to London. 
But the United States is a continent 
country. News may appear for weeks in the 
New York and Washington papers and not 
emotionalize itself in the isolated home on 
the prairie, or the cabin in the cotton, or the 
city tenement. 

There is no substitute here for a direct, 
first-hand talk by one man, the President. 
He can talk into TV and radio, or he can 
make a sudden, dramatic appearance before 
a joint session of Congress. That is about 
the one thing calculated to make the great 
news organization of America click—like a 
fire alarm we all hear. 

In the past months there were solemn 
signs in Washington of a major development, 
or evolution, of foreign policy, Reporters 
have noticed it, but they have felt some con- 
cern as to whether their alerts and alarms 
were being understood. That is partly be- 
cause the administration has been shifting 
its own approach, 

Take a couple of illustrations. At Mr. 
Eisenhower's press conference February 10 
he said he could conceive of no greater 
tragedy than for America to get heavily in- 
volved now in all-out war in Indochina. No 
one could be more bitterly opposed to such 
Involvement. But on March 25 Mr. Eisen- 
hower's approach was different. He did not 
contradict what he had said earlier. But he 
warned with deep gravity that the defense 
of Indochina was of “transcendent impor- 


tance.” Emphasis in the first comment 
tended to be negative; in the second, 
positive. 


A month ago Vice President Nrxon, simi- 
larly, in a radio-TV speech answering Adlai 
Stevenson, defended the New Look in mill- 
tary affairs as something that minimized 
the dangers bf peripheral wars, or of new 
Koreas. He asked Mr. Stevenson rhetorically 
if he would have continued the war in Korea. 
Hardly a month later, on Friday, April 16, 
Mr. Nixon off the record candidly and sol- 
emnly told newspaper editors here that the 
United States could not give ground further 
in Indochina; that in the unlikely chance of 
French collapse he personally felt the stake 
so grave that he would favor sending Ameri- 
can soldiers, and that it may have been a 
mistake, in hindsight, not to have fought the 
South Korea war to a complete victory. 

There have been supplementary develop- 
ments. The instant-retallation slogan now 
suddenly seems discarded, If not discredited. 
Simultaneously Mr. Eisenhower has taken 
drastic action, (1) to declare Eisenhower 
policy that United States troops will be kept 
in Europe; (2) to back the drive for an anti- 
Communist front in southeast Asia; (3) to 
introduce new bills to revise the Atomic 
Energy Act to share certain secrets with our 
allies. 

Anybody in Washington can see that big 
things are stirring. The question is whether 
this message is getting out to the public? 
The news seems contradictory in some as- 
pects. The question I ask is whether any- 
thing short of a specific, categorical, per- 
sonal statement by President Eisenhower can 
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make the public understand the gravity 
which the 


the Communist effort to nibble us to death 
all over the world in little wars. The ad- 
ministration deserves, and will get, patriotic 
support in any big emergency. But it must 
first make its position completely clear, 


A Price Formula Is Not Enough For a 
Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the April 
issue of the Country Gentleman maga- 
zine contains an interesting and thought 
provoking editorial by Albert J. Ebers, of 
Seward, Nebr. Mr. Ebers operates a 
farm of 280 acres near Seward, 160 acres 
of which have been in the family since 
1880. Mr. Ebers is a graduate of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, over- 
seer of the Nebraska State Grant, a di- 
rector of the Nebraska State Dairymen’s 
Association, a leader of a 4-H soil-con- 
servation club, and a member of three 
farm cooperatives. In 1951 he was hon- 
ored by being elected to the Nebraska 
Hall of Agricultural Achievement. 

It seems to me that this editorial ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ebers contains much food for 
thought. His suggestions are both sound 
and practical and I believe they repre- 
sent the views of many farmers who have 
been giving serious consideration to agri- 
cultural problems in recent years, It 
seems to me that the ideas so well pre- 
sented by Mr. Ebers should be given most 
careful consideration by the Congress in 
formulating the Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Iam happy to place this article in the 
Recorp and sincerely hope it will be read 
by all Members of Congress: 

A Perce Fon mura Is Nor ENOUGH For A 
FARM PROGRAM. 

Can farm production be controlled by 
prices? This economic law of business is 
being proposed for agriculture and is ac- 
cepted by many in nonfarm circles. If ap- 
plied to agriculture it will not hold because 
the controlling factors are different. Parm 
production cannot be adjusted simply by 
lowering prices, and it will be a mistake to 
base a farm program on that assumption, 

The first and most universal law observed 
by all farmers is that the greatest profit 
comes from the highest yield. Experience 
has taught us that this is so and it fts the 
natural Inclination of the farmer to raise the 
largest crop and manage his livestock enter- 
prise to get the best returns possible. 

On family-sized farms, 75 percent of the 
costs are now fixed. The farmer cannot re- 
duce them by firing himself or letting a part 
of his land lie idle, for it is the last few acres 
and last few bushels of yield that may bring 
the margin of profit over costs. Moreover, as 
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the prices of his products decline the farmer 
is harder pressed for efficiency, and the big- 
gest factor in efficiency is high yield. So he 
will strive for the highest possible yield to 
maintain his standard of living and meet his 
fixed costs. Farmers did that in the 2 years 
of lowest farm income—1932 and 1933— 
when they planted the largest acreage on 
record in crops. 

Those who say that lowering prices will 
reduce farm production either have not 
farmed for too long or do not believe history, 
It may even have an opposite effect. Take, 
for instance, the dairy farmer whose cows in 
1953 netted $200 per cow in milk receipts 
over feed costs. Say that in 1954, because of 
lower milk prices, his herd will net only $125 
a cow. With your income reduced three- 
elghths, would you reduce it further by sell- 
ing off some of your cows? Hardly. More 
likely, if your feed production and milking 
setup would enable you to do it, you would 
try to make up for this reduction in income 
by increasing your herd. 

A change in farm policy will not change 
the facts. The farmer knows that the lower 
his prices go the more he must try to come 
out even by striving for the most efficient 
production and the highest yield. 

Therefore, flexible price supports will tend 
to flex only downward, as they will have no 
noticeable effect on total farm production, 

Something besides a purely price formula 
is necessary in a farm program that will en- 
able farming to come through this surplus 
period safely, and without endangering the 
whole economy through the loss of farm- 
purchasing power. 

In considering such a program certain 
facts, well realized by farmers, will have to 
be faced. One of the present theories is 
that farmers can be induced, either by acre- 
age and marketing controls or lower prices, 
to shift out of a product that is in surplus 
production. 

Farmers will restrict acreages of surplus 
crops if all farmers do so through Govern- 
ment programs, but restricted acres will be 
put in the next most profitable crop so that 
overall production will be reduced but little, 

Ordinarily we have some cholce between 
crops we raise, and can shift acreage from 
one crop to another if it is more profitable. 
But usually prices of farm crops in any region 
stay in a rather stable relationship with one 
another, and unless one is in short supply. 
it will not pay to make a shift. Also we have 
the choice of deciding whether it will be 
more profitable to sell our crops, or if we 
have livestock, to feed them. This, too, 18 
not as much of a choice as it first seems, for 
if a farmer is equipped for dairying, he will 
keep dairy cows and must feed them. Here 
again efficiency counts more for profit than 
shifting to another livestock enterprise. 

But now the opportunity to shift from one 
crop or one kind of Livestock to another has 
become less open to us. Research and farm- 
ing progress have produced higher yielding 
crops and increased breeding and feeding 
efficiency to such an extent that our farm 
output potential is away above domestic 
needs. 

An effectual farm program conkequently 
must have these other objectives besides 
price supports: 

1. Expanding outlets for farm products by 
finding ways of trading our surpluses to for- 
elgn countries or using them to promote our 
interests abroad, and by developing larger 
markets at home. 

2. Bringing about a better balance between 
farm production and market needs by divert- 
ing sufficient acreage to soll conserving and 
other nonsurplus uses until we can work our 
surpluses down to safe carryover proportions, 

I think farmers generally want the most 
use possible made of our surplus production, 
both at home and abroad. This might be 
helped by a two-price system, particularly 
for wheat and cotton, whereby domestically 
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used production would bring a parity price 
and the surpluses move into world trade at 
world market prices. Many of us feel, too, 
that more effort should be directed toward 
finding new uses for farm products through 
research and also toward cutting down the 
growing price spread between farmers and 
consumers, so that our own people could af- 
ford more and higher quality food products, 

These measures will take time. Mean- 
while, storing our surplus fertility in the 
land, for use when needed, would be a better 
investment than storing surplus production 
in elevators and warehouses. It would pro- 
tect farm price levels now and consumer 
needs in the future, 

Those of us who farm use the products of 
industry in both our living and our work. 
We know from past history that when farm 
prices are low for any extended period, com- 
pared with things the farmer has to buy, the 
effects spread to all other lines of business 
and employment. Our economy Is feeling a 
little of the influence of below-parity farm 
prices now. That is why a program that will 
maintain stable farm prices and income is as 
much to the interest of the public as it is to 
the farmer. 


Patriots’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., of Monday, 
April 19, 1954: 

Patniots’ Dar 


“The difference between a people really 
free and all others,” remarked a thoughtful 
historian recently, “is that the former always 
have a very good idea about what makes 
them tick. The latter seldom ask them- 
selves whether they do or not.” 

Massachusetts has an excellent illustration 
of this point handy today as Boston and 
nearby communities turn once more to ob- 
servance of Patriots’ Day. Why is it that year 
after year this typically American folk tale 
is reenacted by the people themselves? 
How does it happen that, generation by 
generation, the children of a country altered 
out of all comparison with colonial Boston 
and the simple rural hamlets that once 
sprawled the countryside from Cambridge 
to Concord and Lexington are initiated 
into this precious ritual of remembrance? 
And why—to broaden the question—do 
scores of thousands of Americans stream 
into this same hallowed area every summer, 
from one end of America to the other, to 
stand thoughtfully at Concord Bridge; to 
wander down the village green and meditate 
before the famous battle monument? 

Patriots’ Day has been through the vicis- 
situdes common to the annals of our na- 
tional historical festivals, It has provided 
the theme for uncounted thousands of ora- 
tions, the setting for none knows how many 
pageants. During the twenties (like so 
many episodes our our past history) it un- 
derwent the inevitable debunking, a mere 
brawl on a village green, fearfully exag- 
gersted, a silly affair precipatated by a few 
hotheads, the first act In a tragedy of necd- 
less misunderstanding. 

Nevertheless, it has survived, strengthened 
if anything by the very ordeal undergone 
for survival, waning no whit in popularity, 
its dramatis personae a part of the living 
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biography of a people, its script, replete in 
detall, absorbed into the very bloodstream 
of that people's consciousness and identity. 
There is more to this, apparently, than the 
mere momentum of habit and established 
custom. 

A few years before the onset of World War 
TI, an estimable and wise old friend, deeply 
versed in the American legend, confessed to 
a certain uneasiness about the spirit of our 
people, Patriotism, he observed, seemed to 
be on the wane. Some time in the wake of 
World War I, under the bludgeonings of of- 
ficial corruption, blatant greed, social vio- 
lence, and disillusionment bred of cynicism, 
official and public, it had begun to decay. 

“The difficulty,” he suggested, is that 
principles are becoming blurred. That is 
usually the prelude to confusion, division, 
and national apathy. It signifies that men 
are losing falth in each other. Your real 
patriot has to feel confident that his stand 
for principle will find supporters. In a 
generation mute and apathetic—or worse 
he is lost.“ 

Half a-dozen years later the Nation rallied 
from economic disaster, galvanized its will 
and reenergized its falth, in the most mag= 
nificent solidarity its people had ever dis- 
played, to snatch victory from the most 
terrible of wars. An appeal had been made 
to its principles. 

What makes a people tick? Patriots’ Day 
proffers a useful opportunity to ask that 
question again, at this mid-twentieth- 
century transition point in our history. 

Not the recurrent shouts of the tubthump- 
ers, quite clearly. Not the alternating doses 
of officially generated alarm and beseech- 
ments, from the same quarters, to remain 
calm. None of these touch the heart of the 
matter. Neither will one find answer in 
current campaigns to press conformity of 
opinion upon the public, to water the seeds 
of hatred, or to undermine the tenets by 
which freemen and women must live if they 
are to survive with integrity and selfrespect. 

What makes a people tick is its principles, 
clearly grasped and courageously fought for 
by those who care, even if they are for the 
moment few. Let us not forget that the 
patriots who gave this day a name by their 
action were extremely unpopular among the 
timid and the comfortable, hereabouts. 
Champions of principle usually are, 

UNcLEe DUDLEY, 


Oppenheimer Will Get a Fair Hearing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Oppenheimer Will Get a Fair 
Hearing,” which appeared in the April 
20, 1954, issue of the Messenger, of Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 

Dr. Oppenheimer deserves a fair hear- 
ing as an American citizen but the time 
has come when for security reasons all 
men in positions which affect the safety 
of our Nation must be more than out- 
standing men in their respective fields. 
They must first, last and always be active 
and loyal Americans with not only 
knowledge of what our Nation stands for 
but with a deep abiding belief in those 
principles, one of which is “We the peo- 
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ple of the United States in order to form 
amore perfect union establish justice for 
the United States of America.” This 
Principlé also places responsibility upon 
investigators, congressional committees, 
&nd our courts to conduct all hearings 
according to our system of jurisprudence 
and tradition without resort to tactics 
used under tyrannies. As pointed out 
by the Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky., 
Dr. Oppenheimer is assured a fair hear- 
ing under Gordon Gray. 


I enclose at this point in the RECORD 
e editorial: 
OPPENHEIMER WILL GET A Fam HEARING 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, so-called father 
ot the atomic bomb, is entitled to—and we 
believe will get—a fair hearing on the ques- 
tion of his loyalty to the Government and 
the people of the United States. Already, 
though, those big prints which howl with 
Anguish when the finger is pointed at any 
One who is suspected of disloyalty are build- 
ing up a case for Dr: Oppenheimer. They are 
trying the doctor in advance, and the verdict 
When it comes in their editorial columns, 
Will be one of acquittal. 

Truth is, we have here one of the most 
Serious cases of the kind that has confronted 
the American people. Oppenheimer has 
been suspended as an adviser for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and some months ago 
a stone wall was erected between the scien- 
tist and our hydrogen bomb experiments, 
but this is too late, really. Suspension can 
accomplish little, the Messenger suggests 
respectfully, if Dr. Oppenheimer is disloyal. 
He knows all the secrets of the atomic bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb for the simple rea- 
son that he was a leading genius in devising 
these mighty and fearsome weapons. How- 
ever, it was necessary to sever him from fur- 
ther participation until his case is disposed 
of, and this has been done. 

Dr. Oppenheimer denies that he is disloyal 
and brings to his defense a number of prom- 
ment and influential associates. He denies 
he was ever a communist, and the manner 
in which he insisted upon a hearing had a 
Ting of sincerity to it. It is to be hoped that 
When the time comes, Dr. Oppenheimer will 
answer frankly the questions put to him, 
and that we will not see in this new case a 
Teenactment- of the fifth amendment tech- 
Mique which has disgusted Americans for 
dome time, now. 

There seems little doubt that Dr. Oppen- 

Beimer at one time showed considerable 
interest in the theories of communism, and 
Also had friends who were Communists. 
That was in the days when a lot of intel- 
lectuals were dabbling in left-wing theories, 
and was before the realization dawned upon 
Soldier-furnishing Americans that Russian- 
hatched philosophies were getting a hold in 
some American universities, in some of the 
big labor unions, and in the ranks of sclen- 
tists and other intellectuals. 

In Dr. Oppenheimer's case it is necessary 
to remember that he directed the big Job on 
the atom bomb at Los Alamos, and the re- 
Sults which he produced for Uncle Sam are 

to everybody. He says frankly that 

he opposed work on the hydrogen bomb, 
thinking it too terrible, but that he went 
to work wholeheartedly on the H-bomb when 
dent Truman ruled that work should 


This man—every man, too—deserves a full 
and fair hearing, and the Messenger is con- 
mt that, under Gordon Gray, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer will have that kind of hearing. It is 
Certain that if he will answer frankly and 
honestly the American people will arrive at 
® correct verdict as to whether this top 
Peay eon while working for Uncle Sam, was 
heart or maybe actively disloyal to the 
American people. 
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These are critical days in the life of our 
Republic and the ideals for which it stands, 
and the people are entitled to the truth 
about Dr. Oppenheimer and everybody else 
who has a hand in our destiny. 


Let's Store Surplus Fertility in the Soil, 
Not in Elevators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the March 
number of the Country Gentleman mag- 
azine contains an excellent editorial ar- 
ticle entitled “Let’s Store Surplus Fer- 
tility in the Soil, Not in Elevators.” 

I have read this editorial with a great 
deal of interest. It is most timely, and 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members of Congress as containing 
helpful suggestions in connection with a 
long-range farm program. 

The editorial follows: 

LET'S STORE SURPLUS FERTILITY IN THE Sort, 
Not IN ELEVATORS 


Most of the arguments over the new farm 
program involve only the issue of fixed or 
flexible price supports and ignore one plain, 
hard fact Any program that meets the 
necessities of the present situation must 
bring about a reasonable balance between 
production and what the markets will take 
at fair prices. Neither fixed nor flexible 
prices alone will do this. 

Price supports on basic farm crops are 
necessary, but a sound farm program Calls 
for something more. It calls for a policy 
that will store our surplus fertility in the 
soil instead of in elevators and warehouses 
or allowing it to depress farm prices through 
overproduction. 

The answer has been at hand all the time 
in the basic Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, of which the 1948 and 1949 acts and 
current plans are merely offshoots. The 
basic 1938 act says in its preamble that its 
purpose is to “Provide for the conservation 
of national soil resources and to provide an 
adequate and balanced flow of agricutural 
commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce and for other purposes.” 

Its declaration of policy put conserving 
national resources and preventing the waste- 
ful use of soil fertility ahead of price-sup- 
porting loans and all other provisions of the 
program. Further, the act carried the power 
to make these aids to farmers conditional 
on “their treatment or use of their land, or a 
part thereof, for soll conservation, soil restor- 
ation * * and changes in the use of their 
land.” 

In the political handling of the farm pro- 
gram this prior part of the basic farm law 
was shoved aside. All the emphasis came to 
be put on price supports and both the 1948 
and 1949 acts and the extension of the 90- 
percent supports all continued this tendency. 
The result has been to get agriculture badly 
out of balance, with stored-up surpluses so 
large that expedients have to be contrived 
to relieve their price-depressing effects. 

Nor is it now simply a problem of one or 
several surplus crops, but a problem of total 
farm production. Any forced or voluntary 
shift out of a surplus crop creates a surplus 
threat for others. In this sort of situation, 
programs that depend only on fixed or flexible 
price supports simply mean offering the same 
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kind of cures, only in bottles of different 
strength, that have aggravated the trouble. 

The only feasible solution lies in adjust- 
ing the balance between production and 
markets by the means contained in the basic 
1938 act. Such a policy would enlist public 
support and, if presented in terms of the 
emergency that actually exists, should be 
acceptable to farmers. Many are thinking 
that way now, as indicated by the resolution 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which said: “By stockpiling fertility in the 
soll, we will build a ‘soil fertility bank’ as a 
reserve for use in national emergencies.” 

This policy can be put into effect in a 
number of ways under either type of price- 
support program. One method, suggested by 
& group of Illinois farmers, is cited here. 
Any farm or other unit producing one or 
more price-supported commodities would be 
given a minimum soll-conserving base. 
Only farmers who comply with this base 
would be eligible for price-supporting loans 
or production payments. This is in line with 
further proposals in the farm bureau reso- 
lution mentioned above. Compliance could 
be encouraged by increased ACP payments, 
as the Department of Agriculture is now con- 
sidering. But these alone would not be 
enough to do the job. 

By establishing such minimum soll- con- 
serving bases on all farms producing price- 
supported crops it should be possible to re- 
move enough acreage from competitive pro- 
duction to effect a reasonable balance be- 
tween supply and markets. This would 
simply be good management, saving our cap- 
ital resources instead of dissipating them 
to the farmers’ own detriment. It would 
probably mean sacrifices for some. But the 
cost of not adopting such an adjustment 
policy would be a lot higher. 

The No. I object of the new farm law ought 
to be to get us out of the present surplus 
emergency in a way that results in stability 
to farming and benefit to the Nation. A 
program which gears price supports to a pru- 
dent land-use policy offers the only visible 
hope of doing so. 


What Civil Service? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have watched with mis- 
giving the manner in which the civil 
service merit system has been debauched 
over a period of nearly 2 decades, and 
who have observed the failure of current 
efforts to restore that system on any 
substantial basis, were heartened re- 
cently by a speech delivered by former 
President Herbert Hoover before the 
National Press Club here in Washington, 

Mr. Hoover pointed out truthfully 
that the Federal civil service, as it was 
originally established, provided that 
Government employment should be 
based on competitive examination 
through a bipartisan Civil Service Com- 
mission. He quoted authentic figures to 
show that today only 1 in 2 Govern- 
ment employees holds his job by reason 
of demonstrated ability to do the work 
assigned him. 

That 50 percent of Federal employees 
who never took a competitive examina- 
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tion, Mr. Speaker, comprises chiefly those 
who were “blanketed” under permanent 
civil service status by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, which turned 
over to patronage brokers the recruit- 
ment of employees for the so-called eco- 
nomic and war emergency agencies of 
Government, 

Over the same period, while the execu- 
tive branch of Government was working 
to stultify the civil-service system, the 
Congress enacted 72 laws which ex- 
empted segments of the service from the 
necessity of qualifying under the merit 
System as originally established. 

As a result of these things, anyone is 
justified, when the Federal civil serv- 
ice is mentioned, in asking, What civil 
service?” 

Mr. Speaker, 1 include in the Recorp 
today an editorial entitled “What Civil 
Service?” published recently in the 
Chicago Tribune. I believe it sets forth 
a fair statement of the civil-service 
problem with which Congress must deal; 

Wat Crvit Service? 

Herbert Hoover, who has embarked on the 
leadership of another commission to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy in the Federal 
Government, reported on his problems re- 
cently in a speech before the National Press 
Club in Washington. 

Among those problems, he noted, is the 
civil service, which he pronounced the great- 
est industry in Washington. During the 
Roosevelt-Truman regime the number of 
Federal civilian employees expanded from 
600,000 to 2,400,000. 

“Any civil service to be efficient and to 
command public respect must be bullt upon 
competitive examination through the bi- 
partisan Civil Service Commission,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “and promotion must be based on 
merit. But those principles have been badly 
messed up. 

“In the 20 years from 1932 to 1952, the 
Congress has enacted 72 laws exempting seg- 
ments of the service from passing through 
the civil service merit gate, Other entrances 
around the gate have been discovered. How 
many got in without a pass, I do not know 
accurately, but the latest estimate I have 
heard is that the percentage of those who 
had passed through the merit gate had de- 
creased from over 80 percent to about 50 
percent.” 

Roosevelt began the debauchery of the civil 
service with the so-called emergency agen- 
cies that he created in 1933 to deal with the 
depression by buying democratic votes. On 
the plea that time would not permit re- 
cruiting of civil-service personnel, the jobs 
were turned over to the party patronage 
brokers. The same procedure was followed 
in the much larger war agencies. But as 
time went on all of these employees were 
“blanketed in“ to the civil service—they were 
given civil-service status without being re- 
quired to show that they could do the work 
they were hired to do. 

The result, as Mr. Hoover noted it, is that 
1 out of ever 2 Government servants can’t 
prove his fitness to hold his job. Civil serv- 
ice to such an employee is more often than 
not a highly complicated instrument for 
protecting mediocrity, incompetence, or even 
crookedness and disloyalty. 

If past sins are forgiven and the attempt is 
made to recreate the Federal civil service 
by again following the examination and 
merit system, it will take another 20 years 
to restore the system to good repute and 
efficiency, You can't get a good barrel of 
apples by putting sound fruit into it when 
half of its contents are already rotten. 

If the Federal Government is to have a 
clvil service worthy of the name, the way 
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to achieve it is to make every present em- 
ployee who entered the service or was ad- 
vanced in it without examination take a 
proper examination for his present position, 
competing against any other applicants with 
proper qualifications. Competent employees 
would have nothing to fear. 


Friendship Pays Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by Charles Lee Morgan entitled “Friend- 
ship Pays Dividends,” which appeared in 
the April 15, 1954, issue of the Meade 
County Messenger, of Brandenburg, Ky. 

Our expenditure for development and 
control of atomic energy has grown from 
$174 million in fiscal 1947 to an esti- 
mated $2.4 billion in fiscal 1955. We 
find that not all of this vast amount of 
money is to be used for military pur- 
poses alone because we are concerning 
ourselves to a large extent with the de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peace- 
time nondefense purposes. Business 
planning generally has radically changed 
in the past 90 days due to the H-bomb 
tests in the Pacific. As pointed out by 
the Meade County Messenger, the 
friendship of people in many eduntries 
is still the greatest security that any 
nation can possess, 

The article is as follows: 

FRIENDSHIP Pays DIVIDENDS 
(By Charles Lee Morgan) 

In recent weeks the bomb tests in the 
Pacific have provoked discussions in capitals 
around the world. Prime Minister Churchill 
found it necessary to give the British a re- 
view of the agreements with the United 
States on the use of the atomic bomb. In 
various countries certain groups apparently 
favorable to the Communist cause have 
raised protests against the tests of bombs by 
the United States. As far as possible, they 
have tried to obtain official protests on the 
part of responsible officials of these countries. 
So far the official reaction in democratic 
countries has been favorable to the tests 
that are in progress or may be undertaken. 
Even the disaster suffered by the Japanese 
fisherman has not caused too much concern, 

Probably the most outspoken reaction fav- 
orable to the United States has been that 
expressed by the Australian Government, 
In answer to Communist elements that 
wanted the government to ask that the tests 
be discontinued, the reply was that it was 
far more preferable for our friends to be 
testing such powerful weapons than our 
enemies. The inference is that the Aus- 
tralian Government would be much con- 
cerned if the Russians were engaged in such 
tests. 

The friendship of people in many coun- 
tries is the greatest security that any nation 
could possess. World opinion is a weapon 
that eventually prevails in the affairs of na- 
tions and people. During the years this 
country has attempted to deal fairly with 
other peoples, regardiess of some question- 
able practices at times. The attitudes and 
the deeds of this country have been appre- 
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ciated by the majority of nations, As oppor- 
tunity presents itself at this time, they are 
expressing their feelings in this regard. 
Emerson said that in order to have friends 
it was first necessary to be one. This is a 
good rule for individuals as well as nations. 
Our friendship seems to be paying dividends 
in the most valuable specie. 


What My Home State Offers Young People 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Miss Evelyn Ann Jackson, a student 
at the East High School, Memphis, Tenn., 
was awarded first prize in the scholarship 
contest sponsored by the Lion Oil Co., of 
El Dorado, Ark. 

Four of these contests are offered by 
the company during the year to further 
education of young people in the South. 
She chose to write on the subject, What 
My Home State Offers Young People To- 
day. It is very short, but is so well 
done that I have asked permission to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include it. In brief, it sum- 
marizes some of the advantages offered 
by the State of Tennessee, 

The essay follows: 


War My Home STATE OFFERS YOUNG PEOPLE 
Topay 


No State could offer more beauty and va- 
riety or more possibilities for a young person 
of today than my own home State—Tennes- 
see. It spreads like an Indian blanket—“all 
long and no wide"—432 miles from the crests 
of the Great Smoky Mountains to the cur- 
rents of the Mississippi River. 

Every Tennesseean has a just right to be 
proud of his State. Sturdy, intelligent, hos- 
pitable people, quantities and varieties of 
raw materials and natural resources, excel- 
lent transportation systems, unexcelled rec- 
reational facilities, and splendid educational 
opportunities are agencies worthy of pride. 
What more could one ask than human hap- 
piness which comes from education, recrea- 
tion, economic security, and good health? 
Tennessee gives to each of her children such 
a heritage. 

Tennessee's people, from the very begin- 
ning, have had the ability to take care of 
themselves, and an independence which 
hardships could not destroy. Coming from 
such vigorous, sturdy le is an asset to 
any young person. The natural, material. 
and cultural growth of the people has made 
possible our way of life, and southern hos- 
pitality is only a part of our everyday living. 

In Tennessee one has the opportunity to 
pursue either agricultural or industrial in- 
terests. The land which produces the agri- 
cultural wealth of Tennessee holds also much 
of its industrial wealth. One may even se- 
lect his section, since Tennessee is a three- 
fold State. Like all Gaul, it is divided into 
three parts. 

Each division is clearly laid out with very 
small farms in the mountainous east; dairy- 
ing, livestock raising, tobacco, and truck 
farming in the blue-grass region of middle 
Tennessee, and large-scale cotton, corn, and 
hay crops in the west. 

Because of the many different kinds of 
raw materials and natural resources, Ten- 
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Nessee offers a great field in industry. From 
the mines, forests, and fields there has come 
an endless amount of raw materials—and 
Out of her mills, shops, factories, and chem- 
ical plants powered by electricity from the 
great Tennessee Valley Authority come all 
kinds of finished and processed products. 

Both the industrial and the agricultural 
growth is duc, too, to excellent highways, 
rail, waterway, and air transportation sys- 
tems. 

There are 14 important railway systems, 
3 major rivers, .8,200 miles of paved high- 
Ways, and service from 7 of the Nation's 
Principal airlines. 

My State offers one of America's favorite 
Playgrounds. It has high mountains, dense 
Torests, big lakes, beautiful rivers, and fer- 
tile fields which provide fishing, boating, 
hunting, camping, and other recreational 
activities, 

The educational facilities are far from 
the least of the State's advantages. 

Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
Warning. Nashville, the capital, has 10 col- 

ges. 

The medical school of the University of 
Tennessee at Memphis is the largest in the 
Nation in the number of students enrolled 
annually. 

Since Tennessee offers her sons and daugh- 
ters every opportunity to develop along all 
levels, it is surely up to us to become worthy 
Men and women who will continue to lead 
a great State’s progress. 


Atomic Misinformation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 . 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent days certain statements by per- 
Sons, who by their position are generally 
Presumed to be authoritative, have ap- 
Deared which convey the impression that 
the successful development of hydrogen 
bombs by the United States has pro- 
Ceeded from, or is based upon, scientific 
Principles or techniques developed by 
the Soviets. No doubt those making 
Such statements are motivated by the 
highest of purposes, and this makes it 
doubly unfortunate that these state- 
Ments are founded on unreliable in- 
formation. è 

The statements generally contain re- 
Marks to the effect that by analyzing 
debris from Red bomb tests, we have 

n tipped off to some new principle, 
and thereafter, we immediately pro- 
ceeded to build or design our hydrogen 
devices along Russian lines. 

Such statements invite the reader to 
conclude that the hydrogen devices being 
tested during our current Pacific series 
are copies of the Russian test of last 
August. As any knowledgeable observer 
Would realize, United States weapons 

ts are planned long in advance. Inso- 
Tar as the present series of shots is con- 
Cerned, the devices being tested were 
designed long before the Soviet thermo- 
Nuclear explosion of last August 12, 
Which was the first Red thermonuclear 
test. It is simply not correct to imply 
that following the Soviet test we pro- 
ceeded to change our plans and copy so- 
Called new principles. 
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I believe the public should be more 
fully informed concerning atomic mat- 
ters but, in all honesty, I cannot see this 
objective being forwarded by statements 
which are at variance with the facts, par- 
ticularly when such statements come 
from Government officials, including 
Congressmen, whose present positions or 
previous connections, lend their words 
special, although unwarranted, credence. 

It seems to me that in this critical area 
of national security, it is highly impor- 
tant that statements by responsible Gov- 
ernment officials be founded on fact. 
Statements of the type I have referred 
to, I can well imagine, will be used quite 
effectively for propaganda purposes by 
the Soviets. 


United States Taxes Driving Little Man 
to Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting and informative arti- 
cle appeared in a recent issue of the 
Kansas City Labor Beacon. The Beacon, 
a fast-growing paper, is filling a useful 
and important role in the greater Kan- 
sas City area: 

Unirep States Taxes Drrvinc Lrrrir Man 
ro WALL 


Income taxes are forcing the little wage 
earner into bankruptcy. 

While Congress rejects raising personal 
income-tax exemptions to stimulate busi- 
ness, and ease the economic plight of the 
little man, wage-earner petitions have taken 
the lead of Federal bankruptcy court here 
as the number of bankruptcies for March 
reached the highest level in 8 years. 

And high United States income taxes are 
given as a major cause in the actions taken 
by wage earners. 

These facts are revealed in a study of fig- 
ures on March bankruptcy petitions released 
by Judge Henry A. Bundschu, of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Court for the Western Division 
of Missouri. 

THIRD IN LIVING COSTS 


Schedules prepared in accordance with 
bankruptcy procedures show that income 
taxes rank third in the living costs reported 
by petitioners. “Only food and rent take 
more of the workers’ dollars than income 
taxes,” Judge Bundschu said, 

Revelation of the serious burden of income 
taxes on wage earners came at the same time 
that Senate and House committees again re- 
jected AFL-endorsed appeals to reduce taxes 
by increasing personal and dependency ex- 
emptions or by cutting tax percentages on 
the lowest brackets, thus providing rellef 
particularly for small-income families where 
the help is most needed. 


EQUAL TAX-CUT BENEFITS 


Such changes would spread tax benefits 
most widely and produce the greatest in- 
crease in purchasing power to bolster the 
economy, advocates of the Increased exemp- 
tions contend. 

Judge Bundschu pointed out that no relief 
from taxes is provided by bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings because, under chapter XIII of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, taxes are all prior 
claims, and the applicant is not discharged 
from tax liabilities. However, he pointed 
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out that delinquent taxes frequently are the 
cause for the desperate wage earner’s peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


Oppenheimer’s Plight Result of Weird 
Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 x 


Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Oppenheimer's Plight Result of 
Weird Isolation,” which appeared in the 
April 18, 1954, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

It is heartening today to know that 
our educators have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is important to send out from 
our schools and colleges well-rounded 
personalities. Instead of the theory of 
a few years ago of teaching more and 
more about less and less, the emphasis 
today is on the well-informed and alert 
human being not in one field alone but 
in related fields of thought. At one time 
in our educational experiments college 
students hardly realized what was tak- 
ing place in the world around them, but 
today every encouragement is given our 
young people to study and think about 
the events that are taking place, regard- 
less of what subjects are most interesting 
to them. As pointed out by the Park 
City Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky., 
the future should be safer in the hands 
of those who will refuse to shut them- 
selves up in ivory towers. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the editorial: 

OPPENHEIMER’S PLIGHT RESULT or Wem 

ISOLATION 

The case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
physicist who headed the wartime Los 
Alamos laboratory where the atomic bomb 
was made, adds up to a very strange and 
sad story. 

He is now under suspension from his vari- 
ous advisory positions to top Government 
defense agencies, pending the outcome of an 
inquiry by a special security panel of the 
Atomic Energy Commiission. 

Oppenheimer is charged with many things 
that are said to make him a security risk. 
On most of these he has been tried and 
cleared before, but since new accusations 
have been added and new security regula- 
tions are in force, the AEC felt it mandatory 
to reexamine the scientist's file. 

It would not be wise for outsiders to try to 
prejudge his case. A board of respected men 
is studying it and we must await its findings. 
But it is reasonable to look at some parts of 
Oppenheimer’s life which seem to account 
for his present involvement. 

For the most part, he is charged with hav- 
ing actively pursued Communist associations 
during the period 1940 to 1943. But he in- 
sists he never joined the Communist Party 
nor accepted its rigid doctrines. He was 
drawn to Communist ideas through their 
humanitarian appeal, as were so many intel- 
lectuals in recent decades. 

Yet Oppenheimer had no knowledge against 
which to measure the validity of this appeal. 
His mind then was a complete vacuum on 
politics and economics, à 
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During his early professional days in Calf- 
fornia, except for some outside attention to 
literature, he was totally immersed in sci- 
ence. He never read newspapers or maga- 
zines. He had no radio and no telephone. 
He did not learn of the 1929 stock market 
crash until long after the event. He did not 
vote until he was 11 years past eligible vot- 
ing age. 

That any intelligent adult could so Isolate 
himself from his world seems really incred- 
ible. He had only to pick up his newspaper 
to get a broad and reasonably accurate por- 
trait of his time, yet for years this brilliant 
scientist never did that simple thing. 

For this weird isolation, which made him 
so incomplete a man and a thinker, Oppen- 
heimer must bear much personal blame. 
Arthur H. Compton, Vannevar Bush, and 
James B. Conant are proof that scientists can 
be politically informed and intelligent, can, 
indeed, sometimes make unique contribu- 
tions to practical world affairs. 

Yet the whole blame is not Oppenheimer's. 
He was one product of a time when it was 
not thought necessary to teach scientists 
anything but science, or engineers anything 
but building. They were trained for special 
performance and keen pursuit of special 
knowledge. 

Most educators in these fields know better 
now. Many schools try to make the-scientist 
a whole man. But the pressures of time 
work against him, tending to squeeze out all 
but his mind-consuming specialty. 

No one could demand that the scientist 
make of himself also a historian, an econo- 
mist, and a political specialist. But it would 
appear fair to ask that he step away from his 
retorts and test tubes long enough each day 
to read his newspaper well. 


Schedule of Hearings on H. R. 8862, a 
Bill To Amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as Amended i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will begin hearings on H. R. 8862, a bill 
to revise the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
as amended, on Monday, May 3. 

A tentative schedule of hearings is: 

May 3: 10 a. m., executive session, 
Atomic Energy Commission; 2 p. m., ex- 
ecutive session, Department of State; 
Department of Justice. 

May 4: 10 a. m., executive session, De- 
partment of Defense, Military Liaison 
Committee; 2 p. m., executive session, 
Department of the Army; Department 
of the Navy; Department of the Air 
Force, 

May 5: 10 a. m., public session, Atomic 
Energy Commission; 2 p. m., public ses- 
sion, Department of State; Department 
of Defense. 

May 6: 10 a. m., public session, De- 
partment of Justice; 2 p. m., public ses- 
sion, Interior Department; Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

May 7: No witnesses specified, execu- 
tive session, 


May 10-17: Volunteer witnesses, public 
sessions, 


Beginning May 10, the joint commit- 
tee will hear interested persons who de- 
sire to present views of any or all por- 
tions of the bill. Such persons or organ- 
izations are urged to communicate with 
the joint committee at the earliest possi- 
ble date in order to permit the details 
of the hearing schedule to be arranged. 

All witnesses testifying in public ses- 
sion will be requested to present a writ- 
ten statement as far as possible in ad- 
vance of the scheduled date of the ap- 
pearance in order to expedite analysis of 
the testimony and to facilitate discus- 
sion during the actual appearance, 

Insofar as possible requests to appear 
on any specific date or any particular 
time will be honored. Persons or organ- 
izations wishing the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Joint Committee should 
address requests to Representative 
W. STERLING COLE, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, room F-88, the 
Capitol, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Our Wool Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Record, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
April 20, 1954, which was brought to my 
attention by Mr. Harry J. Blake, presi- 
dent, Blake & Co., Inc., wool merchants, 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass.: 

Our Woo. BUSINESS 

Tt isn’t enough to gloat over the fact that 
Boston is the most important wool center of 
the world. 

It is much more practical and sensible to 
make sure that Boston keeps on enjoying 
that distinction. 

This making sure business won't be easy. 

The free traders are up to their old tricks. 
They want to reduce the tariff on cloth 
brought into the United States from Eng- 
land, Italy, and Japan. They say this con- 
cession will make the people in those coun- 
tries feel good. 

Maybe so. But what about the people in 
the United States especially the people who 
owe their livelihood to the woolen and 
worsted industry? Is the best interest of 
America to be served by plunging these peo- 
ple into bankruptcy or by taking away their 
jobs and forcing them to accept paltry doles 
and handouts from the Government? 

We don't think anything worthwhile can 
be expected from such nonsensical policies. 

The frivolous freetraders ought to look 
around the world. There's a cold war with 
an Iron Curtain and a lot of A-bombs and 
H-bombs. We could be cut off in an in- 
stant from the low-wage, long-hour mills of 
England, Italy and Japan. And what would 
our people and our troops do then? Where 
would they get their warm clothing, blankets, 
and medical and surgical supplies? 

Our wool business and the employment 
it affords are as vital to our peacetime pros- 
perity and wartime security as the newest 
weapon in our military arsenal, 
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Auto Industry Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr, CRUMPACKER. Mr. 


Speaker, 


under leave granted to extend my re- 


marks in the Recor, I wish to include 
several letters I have received concern- 
ing my resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 484, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to conduct an investigation 
into competitive practices in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The reaction of automotive trade 
associations and individual auto dealers 
throughout the country to this proposed 
investigation has been almost uni- 
versally favorable. 

The Department of Justice also has 
revealed that its antitrust division is 
looking into various phases of the auto- 
mobile business and will decide within 
the next 2 months whether antitrust ac- 
tion will be started. 


Assistant Attorney General Stanley N- 
Barnes has been quoted as saying that 
the Justice Department is “genuinely 
concerned about the concentration of 
production in General Motors and Ford 
and the loss of business to other manu- 
facturers, particularly independents.” 


Mr. Barnes, who heads the Depart- 
ment's Antitrust Division, also has said: 

We are certainly interested in figures which 
show a continuing shift to Ford and General 
Motors, which indicates that they are mov- 
ing toward a monopoly position. 

We now have four areas of investigation. 
which include the bootlegging matter, but 
we cannot discuss the others at this time. 
There will probably be a suit in one field, 
and our decision on whether to go or not will 
likely be reached within the next 60 days. 


The following letters dealing with 
conditions in the auto industry have 


been selected at random from my daily 
mail: 


Nassavu-Surro.x, 
CHRYSLER DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Long Island, N. Y., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representaives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CruMmPackern: Many 
thanks to you for your stand on the abuses 
going on in the auto industry. It's about 
time some legislators took notice that our 
industry is one of the bulwarks of our coun- 
try’s economy. 

The present war of production between GM 
and Ford hurts our products and has cer 
tainly raised havoc with the independents 
Bootlegging is definitely a cause of factory 
pushing and should and could be controlled 
at the source of production. 

Legitimate competition has always beet 
an asset to good business but today the 
competition no longer is proper as it pertains 
to our industry, 

I represent a group of 27 Chrysier-Plym- 
outh dealers who are wholeheartedly with 
your resolution and we would like to see it 
considered by the House committee. 

Very truly yours, 
CHRYSLER DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 
Jack H. LeoroLo, President. 
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Lay Morors, Inc., 
Chicago, III., April 21, 1954. 
Representative SHEPARD J. CAUMPACKER, 

United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hononarte Sm: I am enclosing a clipping 
from Automotive News which is a large na- 
tonal publication. It is a good indication 
Of what is taking place throughout the entire 
country. 

Ford, Mercury, Chevrolet, and Buick deal- 
ers are overloaded with new and used cars. 
Some have as-many as 150 new cars in stock. 
They are parked in open lots and on the 
Streets, many have new 1953 cars in stock. 

I have been an auto dealer for 40 years and 

have never seen the auto retail business 
&s bad as it has been the past 10 months, 
They built 6,100,000 new cars in 1953, this 
Was 1 million too many. 

I have asked Representative Faro Busser, 
Senator PAL H. Dovaias, and Representative 
Edward J. Ture to help in this problem. 

Respectfully, 
Lry Morons, INC., 
L. E. LILY. 


— 


River BEND FARM, 
Selma, Ind., April 15, 1954. 
Hon. S. J. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CrumPacker: In the interests of 
free enterprise and to protect the economic 
Welfare of our country, I certainly endorse 
Your request for a House resolution calling 
for the Federal Trade Commission to probe 
and determine lf the General Motors Corp. 
is monopoly. 

Any corporation controlling 50 percent or 
More of the market would appear to be 
Monopolistic; whether intentional or not; 
even more so in the particular case of Gen- 
eral Motors, where they not only control 50 
Percent of the carbullding but also more 
than 50 percent of the parts industry. 

I trust that you will succeed in obtaining 
a thorough Investigation through Assistant 
Attorney General Stanley N. Barnes, 

Yours very truly, 
T. J. AULT. 


STEBBINS Nas MOTORS, 
Greeley, Colo., April 20, 1954. 
Hon, SHEPARD CRUMPACKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Your efforts may be unavailing, 
but I believe I can safely say that thousands 
Of dealers across the land appreciate your 
efforts to bring to justice two vicious, greedy 
corporations. Only little men with lack of 
er would do to the Nation what the 
heads of these two corporations are doing. 
You have sufficient facts to see the situation 
Clearly, I am sure, and I hope some other 
right-minded individuals will get in the 
battle with you. Thousands of small dealers 
face liquidation if this thing isn't stopped 
Quickly and the administration will be 
grievously hurt by the results. I sincerely 
pe that does not happen to the people 
and the President. 
Very truly yours, 
MARLIN R. STEBBINS. 


— 


J. A. PLASTERER & Son, 
Highsptre, Pa., April 7, 1954. 
Representative SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: In response to your recent state- 
Ment concerning Ford and General Motors, 
We wish to volunteer and supply you with 
any information we may have that will be 
Of any assistance to you. 
For 13 years we held a sales agreement 
With Ford Motor Co. Their pressure and 
Interference in our business became so great 
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that we finally balked and as a result Ford 
canceled the sales agreement. Their busi- 
ness methods certainly are un-American. 
If the Ford Motor Co. is not now violating 
antitrust laws now in existence then cer- 
tainly these laws need some revision. 


Very truly yours, 
J. A. PLASTERER, Jr. 


MOTOR AND EQUIPMENT, 
WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, II., April 8, 1954. 
Hon. S. J. CRUMPACKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu. Crumpacker: We note reports 
that you have introduced a bill calling for a 
full-scale investigation of competitive prac- 
tices in the automobile industry with a view 
to determining if practices in the industry 
restrain competition and, therefore, tend 
toward monopoly. 

We shall watch with Interest developments 
in the matter. We feel you are performing 
a very necessary service to the American 
public through the introduction of your 
resolution. 

Yours very truly, 
B. W. RUARK, 
General Manager. 


ATKINSON MOTORS, INC., 
Charlotte, N. C., April 6, 1954. 
Hon. SHEPARD CRUMPACKER, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CruMPaACKER: We have 
just read, with a great deal of interest, of 
your monopoly probe that you are seeking in 
the House, regarding the monopoly of the 
two big manufacturers in this automobile 
business, who it looks as if they have set out 
to take over this industry. We congratulate 
you on your aggressive thinking along this 
line, and sincerely hope that you will pursue 
this matter to a conclusion. 

We believe you certainly will have the 
wholehearted backing of all the automobile 
dealers across this Nation, who represent 
Chrysler products, as well as the independ- 
ents. 

If there is anything that we can do re- 
garding this probe here in Charlotte, please 
let us hear from you. 

Again thanking you for your aggressive 
thinking, Iam 

Very truly yours, 
S. T. ATKINSON, 
President. 


GREATER New YORK, 
WILLYS DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Huntington, N. Y., April 22, 1954. 
Hon, SHEPARD CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CRUMPACKER: Please 
accept our sincerest congratulation for your 
courage in attempting to correct some of the 
great abuses in the automobile industry. 

You will undoubtedly encounter unbe- 
levable obstacles in your effort to spotlight 
the ruthlessness of the monopolistic prac- 
tices of General Motors and Ford. 

However the present war being waged by 
Ford upon Chevrolet for so-called leadership 
in sales is absolutely destroying the inde- 
pendent dealers. Ford and Chevrolet deal- 
ars, who wish to retain their franchises, are 
no longer free citizens of our country, but 
in truth and in fact are now forced to con- 
sider allegiance to their respective factories 
above loyalty to their country. 

Bootlegging is only one of the direct evils 
of overproduction and bullying “big two” 
factory practices. These enslaved dealers of 
the Ford Co. and General Motors, particu- 
larly Chevrolet, have no choice but to direct 
their unwanted cars to bootleg channels. 
The result—demoralization of the entire in- 
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dustry and the jeopardizing of billions of 
dollars invested by independent dealers in 
their agencies throughout our country. 

We, a veteran Willys dealer, have felt the 
pinch of ruthless competition ever since the 
Pord-Chevrolet war started. 

Hudson, Studebaker, Nash, and other in- 
dependents are also brutally affected, and, 
if General Motors and Ford are not soon 
restrained, we will find thousands of inde- 
pendent dealers facing bankruptcy, and, 
their employees will be added to the con- 
stantly growing ranks of the unemployed. 

Just from a factory standpoint consider 
the plight of Studebaker employees, Kaiser- 
Willys employees, and other independent 
manufacturers. 

There is no question of legitimate compet- 
itive selling involyed. The question is one 
of power and ruthlessness of giants of in- 
dustry unrestrained and trampling to death 
all who stand in their way. Please keep up 
the fight, and, we are sure you will get the 
support of virtually all the honest dealers in 
America. 

If we can be of any assistance to you, please 
feel free to call upon me and my association, 
and, we'll do all we can to help you in your 
courageous fight. Our association is made 
up of approximately 60 Willys and Kaiser 
dealers. 

Respectfully, 
Epwarp C. Scorrr. 
President. 
P.S.—And damn it we aren't Communists, 


JOHN P. MOONEY, 
McKeesport, Pa., April 22, 1954. 
Congressman CRUMPACKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have read with considerable in- 
terest the forceful appeal that you are mak- 
ing on behalf of the independent business- 
men as it relates to automobile dealers. 

I am certain that you are justified in as- 
serting all the pressure you possibly can to 
obtain consideration for those in our indus- 
try. We are being obliged to do as ordered 
or get out. I do sincerely hope that you are 
receiving cooperation from our National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association; however, as you 
have observed there is no question but what 
most dealers find themselves fearful of giv- 
ing voice to opinions, desires, or hopes for 
fear of reprisals. I have been in the retall 
automobile business going on my 46th year 
and conditions have never been much worse 
for the representatives of the independent 
manufacturers due to the fact that two large 
corporations are battling for a lion's share 
of the business regardless of who it hurts in- 
cluding their own dealers who have been 
obliged to dispose of thousands of automo- 
biles at low gross margin for themselves and 
with a terribly low net profit opportunity, 

You only need look at the net profit after 
taxes of General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford 
companies as compared to the average net 
profit on the sales dollar of the dealers. It 
may be famillar to you and it may be inter- 
esting for you to know that these factories 
attempt to compare percentage of profit on 
the investment of the dealer against the per- 
centage of profit on the sales dollar of their 
own operations. The two are entirely differ- 
ent and any comparison should be made on 
the same basis. 

The situation is such that every dealer and 
his investment is precariously endangered 
and ‘please remember that they In most in- 
stances small-business men. May I suggest 
that you continue your fight to bring into 
the open the manipulations and strangling 
power that these organizations assert over 
competitors at both the manufacturing and 
retailing levels. 

Yours very truly. 
JOHN P. Mooney Co, 
JohN P. MOONEY, 
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CENTRAL SECURITIES, INC., 
Newton, Kans., April 6, 1954, 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CrUMPACKER: You are 
to be congratulated on your speech in the 
House of Representatives concerning the 
abuses which have grown up in the automo- 
tive industry during the past year. This 
specch should be of particular importance 
to General Motors and Ford dealers as well 
as the independents. 

It appears that the factories are only in- 
terested in moving their cars into the hands 
of the dealers and receive their full profit. 
‘The dealers, in turn, have been forced to take 
cars in at infinted prices and the result has 
caused a number ot them to liquidate their 
business. Some steps should be taken to 
prevent the automotive manufacturers from 
shipping cars to dealers unless they have 
received bona fide orders from the dealers 
for such cars. 

The Chrysler Corp., approximately 2 years 
ago, forced some trucks on their automotive 
dealers. As a result, they changed their 
policy and are now only manufacturing to 
meet and fill bona fide orders. 

It is my understanding that a very large 
and well-financed dealer in Bartlesville for 
the Ford Motor Co., because of the fact that 
he had refused to accept new cars, had his 
franchise in Bartlesville and Miami, Okia., 
canceled by the Ford Motor Co. This same 
practice has occurred in many instances 
throughout the country. The Ford Motor 
Co. also followed this practice back before 
the great depression. 

It is my hope that we can forestall such 
action during the current year of 1954. This 
is of importance not only to the automotive 
dealers, but also to the employees and ulti- 
mately to the factories themselves. I heart- 
ily endorse your stand and hope that you 
can focus public attention on the problem 
in order to avoid any catastrophic period in 
the immediate future. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro, D. Hanna, 
President. 
New JERSEY AUTOMOTIVE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION, 
April 19, 1954. 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CRUMPACEER: I have 
read with great interest House Joint Reso- 
lution 484 introduced by you in the House 
of Representatives as of March 30, 1954. I 
have also read your remarks delivered in the 
House of Representatives on March 30. I 
note that one of the points that is disturb- 
ing you greatly is the loss of sales on the 
part of the Studebaker -Corp. and the in- 
crease in the number of sales on the part 
of Chevrolet and Ford. 

As a dealer for the past 40 years I cer- 
tainly hope that the independent manufac- 
turers maintain thelr proportionate share of 
the market. To do so, it is only right to 
expect every dealer representing an inde- 
pendent make of car to concentrate on the 
sale of that car which he is enfranchised 
to represent. To this end I am calling your 
attention to 2 ads appearing in 1 of the 
prominent statewide newspapers of New Jer- 
sey. You will note it is the ad of Price Mo- 
tors Co., Newark, N. J., who are duly en- 
franchised as Studebaker dealers. Under the 
license granted them in New Jersey, they 
are not authorized to sell any other make 
of car as new, yet you will note they feature 
in the smaller ad—1954 Chevrolets in the 
Belair and 210 model, at $1,875—and repre- 
sent the cars as never having been registered. 

In the larger ad you will note the same 
dealer advertises 1954 Pontiacs, Chevrolets, 
and Bulcks, 
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A checkup discloses the fact that this 
Studebaker dealer is devoting more time to 
the sale of Chevrolet than to Studebaker, 
and therefore, is playing a large part in 
helping to increase the total number of 
Chevrolets in use. If reports be true, this 
dealer is only one of a number who are push- 
ing the sale of competing cars. 

I am also enclosing photostat of a letter 
which was broadly distributed by Price Mo- 
tors Co. during the month of February. You 
will note in this letter a statement that they 
are in position to deliver any make of new 
1954 that a purchaser may be interested in. 
In this letter they are pushing the sale of 
Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, Buick, and Olds- 
mobile, which ts naturally working for com- 
petition and helping to bring about a greater 
penetration of competing makes. And to 
further help competition Price Cotors Co. 
invite the public to push the sale of cars 
manufactured by the Big 3—principally the 
Big 2. 

I am sure the above will be of interest 
to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Wim L. MALLON, 
Sccretary. 


Let’s Get Out of Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, sound 
decisions, prompt and effective action 
about civil defense could mean the dif- 
ference between destruction and survi- 
val not only of our country but of all 
freedom. 

The following excellent article ap- 
peared in the fine magazine, America, 
on April 17: 

Let's Ger Oct or Here—Wuat Tre New Look 
In Civ Derense Can Mean ror You 
(By Edward A. Conway) 

Buried in the President's budget message 
of January 21 was a section on civil defense. 
It is newsworthy now because everyone is 
asking whether civil defense has any future, 
whether, in fact, our cities have any future. 

The President made it clear that the Gov- 
ernment had taken a New Look as civil 
defense in the lurid light of the cuty-busting 
hydrogen bomb. In the old dispensation, 
the slogan was “duck and cover." Now It is 
“beat it.“ Mr. Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress: 

This budget reflects a new concept of civil 
defense which takes account of the destruc- 
tive threat of modern weapons and which 
emphasizes improved warning of impending 
attack and planning for the dispersal of 
populations of potential target citics in ad- 
vance of enemy attack.” 

WARNING SYSTEM 

The administration's new concept of civil 
defense is more radical by far than the New 
Look in military-foreign policy. It is based 
on the assumption, which at least half of 
our population should start thinking about, 
that no one will survive in a city, no matter 
how large, that is struck by a hydrogen bomb. 
Is that assumption unwarranted? The fire- 
ball of the bomb detonated November 1, 1952, 
was 3½% miles in diameter. The H-bomb 
which surprised not only the President but 
the scientists when it was exploded on March 
I was four times as powerful. Theoretically, 
there is no limit to the power of the H- bomb. 
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So it Is simply goodby to shelters, both 
communal and family-type. Carbon mon- 
oxide polsoning from the fire-storm would 
finish you even though you survived in- 
cineration, radiation, and burial under 
debris, 

Obviously, in the H-bomb era, safety de- 
pends on the time you have to get out of 
town. That in turn depends on the warning 
you are given. If H-bomb laden Russisn 
planes attacked across the Atlantic you 
would probably have time to fiee. But if 
they came by the Arctic route (the best 
route, for the Russians) you could count 
on, at the most, 15 minutes warning. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asserted in his budget mes- 
sage that the funds requested for continental 
defense would “provide improved early warn- 
ing of enemy attack.” 

But when? The President assured the 
Congress that “expenditures for continental 
defense in the fiscal year of 1955 are ex- 
pected to be greater than ever before in 
our history.” Even with these expenditures, 
we are told, we will not get a 2-hour warn- 

ing of enemy approach for another 18 
months, Two hours notice is conceded to 
be the minimum time needed to evacuate 
even a medium-size target city. 

The budget does not tell us how much 18 
being spent on the early warning system. 
But suppose it Is $200 million. With 70 
American cities depending on it for sur- 
vival, why not make an emergency appro- 
priation of 10 times that amount? If tech- 
nicians and material are at hand, we could 
have a 2-hour warning system by the Fourth 
of July. this year. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW LOOK 


To be frank about it, this writer is scan- 
dalized by the leisurely way the new concept 
of clyil defense is being implemented. The 
key date ls November 1, 1952. Then, as the 
American public learned on March 31, 1954, 
a thermonuclear test device was detonated 
in what was designated as Operation Ivy- 
According to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, it produced “complete an- 
nihilation within a radius of 3 miles, severe 
to moderate damage out to 7 miles, light 
damage as far as 10 miles.” Furthermore, 
“it created the largest nuclear explosive fire- 
ball ever produced miles in diameter at 
its maximum, enough to engulf about one- 
quarter of Manhattan Island. (With the 
Empire State Building as ground zero, the 
fireball would have extended from Washing- 
ton Square uptown to Central Park).” It 
is 50 blocks from Washington Square to Cen- 
tral Park. 

It must have been evident at once to the 
President, the National Security Council, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy that all civil defense plans 
based on the A-bomb were the first cas- 
ualties of Operation Ivy. Yet no hint of 
this fateful “quantum jump” in destructive- 
ness seems to have been given during 1953 to 
municipal defense directors. They were 
allowed to go on enrolling volunteers, as- 
signing shelters, training bomb-damage 
groups, as though they still lived in the 
atomic age. 

The September 1953 Bulletin of the Atomic 
Sclentists was devoted entircly to Project 
Fast River, a study begun August 1, 1951, on 
the vulnerability of the United States to 
atomic attack. Nowhere in its 16 articles 
is Operation Ivy of November 1, 1952, 50 
much as mentioned, In a six-page inter- 
view with Dr. Ralph A. Lapp, special editor 
of the issue, Val Paterson, Civil Defense 
Administrator, solemnly discussed “one of 
the biggest problems we have in civil 
defense”; 

“We have on the one side the shelter idea. 
and on the other side, the early warning and 
evacuation idea. Now you can't, as I see it 
today, say that either one or the other 15 
absolutely the answer.” 
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It is inconceivable that Mr. Peterson had 
not been told about Operation Ivy. Security 
regulations must have constrained him to 
Geceive his interviewer- He thought we 
“didn't know enough about the effects of an 
atomic explosion upon our great cities” to 
justify an extensive communal shelter pro- 
gram. He continued: 

“In FCDA we are sold absolutely on the 
importance and desirability—yes; the abso- 
lute necessity—of family-type shelters. We 
know, on the.basis of experiments conducted 
Out in Nevada, that these shelters can save 
lives under many circumstances, and we 
think they are absolutely sound and neces- 

This interview was tape recorded for the 
Bulletin in July 1953, 8 months after Oper- 
ation Ivy. 

It must be said for Mr. Peterson that soon 
after the announcement on August 12 that 
the Russians had detonated a thermonu- 
Clear device, he began talking about tak- 
ing to the hills as the only sure means of 
Survival. But his own policy planners did 
not go along with him. As late as January 
1954 one of them asserted that FCDA had no 
Plans for urban evacuation. This despite 
the fact that a special report presented to 
FCDA in June 1953 raised the question 
whether, in view of Russian H-bomb devel- 
opments, the shelter program should be 
Continued, or other action taken. 

FCDA ADVISORY BULLETIN 158 

On January 18, 1954, only 3 days before 
the President told the Congress that the 
administration had taken a number of ac- 
tions to deal with the serious problem (I. e., 
that a Russian hydrogen bomb, if exploded 
Over our American cities, would be capable of 
effecting unprecedented destruction) FCDA 
sent Advisory Bulletin 158 to State and local 
Civil-defense directors. It outlined the New 
Look in civil defense. 

It also raised a fundamental question 
Which should be settled at once. Assuming 
the necessity of planning for tactical dis- 
Persal (evacuation), should we stop at plan- 
Ning, or proceed to implementation? The 
Question arises from the wording of Mr. 
Peterson’s directive, “Planning for tactical 
dispersal” he sald, “should start immediately, 
but implementation is not recommended 
Now because the success of an evacuation 
Program depends on early warning. The 
likelihood of early warning is not acceptably 
high at present (0-15 minutes). Therefore, 
Until further notice, the public should take 
the best available shelter when there is a 
Public warning of attack.” 

I disagree diametrically with Mr. Peterson’s 
Concluding decision: 

“The FCDA will be working constantly 
With the military authorities and, as soon 
as adequate early warning can be anticipated, 
Will recommend that the policy of dispersal 
be announced to the public.” 

The public, 67.750.982 of whom are now 
Concentrated in the 70 critical target areas 
designated as such by the Federal Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1953, should be told at once 
about this policy of dispersal. It will want 
to know as soon as possible how to get out 
Of town if and when it has adequate warning. 

In his budget message the President cor- 
rectly stated that much planning, organiza- 
tion, and training remains to be done, how- 
ever, to make this strategy of civil defense 
(population dispersal) fully effective at all 
levels of government. The time to begin, 
not only that planning and organization but 
that training, is now. Not only should the 
Policy of dispersal be announced to the pub- 
a — once, but training should begin forth- 


CIVIL-DEFENSE GLOSSARY 
Planning and organization, fortunately, 
have at long last begun. On paper, every- 
thing looks salutary. But, as Bernard XI. 
ch once said, “No aggressor was ever 
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stopped by blueprints.” 
city evacuated by them. 

This ls the summary of the New Look given 
in FCDA's Advisory Bulletin 158: 

“1. Study of the feasibility of a dispersal 
plan. 

“2. Completion of the shelter survey to 
determine whether existing shelters, or pres- 
ent structures which can be strengthened, 
will prove adequate to the needs of those 
who cannot be removed. 

“3. Selection of loading perimeters, vehicle 
routes, and pedestrian routes, 

"4. Recruitment and training of auxiliary 
police who live or work along or immediately 
adjacent to routes and perimeters selected. 

“5. Extension of shelter surveys to out- 
skirts, as well as along loading perimeters, to 
provide emergency shelter for people in 
transit from downtown areas. 

“6. Completion of recruitment and train- 
ing of warden service to furnish guidance for 
dispersing population. 

“7, Preparation of transportation and care 
plans for each public and private school in 
event warning comes when school is in ses- 
sion. 

“8. Completion of an emergency transpor- 
tation plan to insure prompt utilization of 
maximum movement capacity. 

“9, Preparation of welfare plans to meet 
conditions necessitated by application of 
dispersion policy. 

“10. Preparation of a public education 
plan to acquaint public with action to be 
taken when dispersal plan is effected. 

“11. Survey of public warning system's 
potential effectiveness in reaching people 
during actual dispersal.” 

This is a pretty adequate blueprint of what 
Wwe must do as we wait for that “adequate 
warning system.” But have you ever heard 
of a"loading perimeter?” This is a point on 
the circumference of the downtown area of 
your city to which you will have to walk (or 
run, if possible) to reach transportation 
(buses, commandeered cabs, trucks, and pri- 
vate cars) which will whisk you away from 
incineration. 

FCDA seems to assume that there will be a 
traffic freeze in the downtown area of a city, 
so that people will have to walk, That as- 
sumption is open to question, Remember, 
we are supposing a 2-hour warning. It 
should be possible to set up a traffic-control 
system which would give priority to vehic- 
ular transportation from the heart of a city. 
(See “A-bomb over Manhattan,” America 
July 22, 1950.) The calculations of that 
article called for designation of both north 
and south one-way streets. Now every 
street in town should become outbound at 
the first warning. Fire engines within the 
devastation-area should have top priority. 
They will be needed in the far suburbs, 

At the risk of being denounced as undem- 
ocratic I would like to see doctors and nurses 
given a 5-minute headstart. The same goes 
for the elderly, the sick, the handicapped, 
and the schoolchildren. If were put 
to a national referendum, who would vote 
against it? 

“Preparation of welfare plans” conceals 
probably the most complicated and most 
essential of all evacuation procedures. It 
involves food, shelter and medical aid for 
thousands, even millions, of evacuees by 
small communities on the periphery of the 
catastrophe. Now that we can determine 
on the basis of the “blowout” how far the 
most powerful H-bomb can reach, why 
should not each critical target city help 
these communities prepare to take care of 
its inhabitants? 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government 
help? The President said in his budget mes- 
sage that the Government would limit itself 
to providing warning of impending attacks 
and to providing stockpiles of medical sup- 
plics. He asked appropriations for nothing 


Nor was any target 
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else, What about our tremendous food sur- 
pluses? A bread-and-butter sandwich would 
not be considered surplus by a starving evac- 
uce if he found it at the point of no return. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION PLAN 

It is now official FCDA policy to prepare a 
public education plan to acquaint the pub- 
lic with action to be taken when dispersal 
pian Is effected. This has been FCDA policy 
since January 18 of this year. The FCDA 
has had 3 months to work out its plan, 
Half of it could be salvaged from the hydro- 
genized plans for the atom age, The time 
to acquaint the public with a definitive plan 
is now. FCDA asserts that it will not enforce 
any measures, but our 70 critical target cit- 
ies will welcome its New Look recommen- 
dations, The public apathy, so frequently 
alleged as the reason for fallure of civil- 
defense programs, stemmed mostly from con- 
fiicting advice. It is no longer a question 
of shelters versus evacuation. It is evacua- 
tion versus vaporization, So let's get on 
with plans and tralning for evacuation, 


Address of Hon. Heber Ladner, Secretary 
of State of Mississippi, at the Accept- 
ance and Unveiling of the Statue of 
Senator Theodore G. Bilbo. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 12, 1954, the State of 
Mississippi honored one of its most dis- 
tinguished sons, the late United States 
Senator Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, by 
placing his statue in the Hall of Fame 
in the State capitol at Jackson. The 
late Senator's contributions to the 
growth and prosperity of our State will 
be remembered by generations to come, 
and he is deserving of this honor in the 
fullest. Nationally and locally, Senator 
Bilbo was a controversial figure, but to 
a vast majority of Mississippians he was 
a loved and respected leader—fearless, 
energetic, and dedicated to bettering the 
welfare of Mississippi. 

The principal address on the occasion 
of the unveiling of Senator Bilbo’s statue 
was delivered by the Honorable Heber 
Ladner, secretary of state of the State 
of Mississippi. Mr. Ladner was a life- 
long personal friend to Senator Bilbo, 
and his brilliant address dealing with 
the Senator’s life and career of public 
service is of particular significance. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Ladner's 
address: 

Mr. Chairman, Governor White, members 
of the legislature, State officials, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here today to honor one of 
Mississippi's greatest sons and one of the 
outstanding statesmen of the Nation. Theo- 
dore Gilmore Bubo, a native of Pearl River 
County and a member of one of its first 
and most respected families, was the 32d 
man to became chief executive of the State 
of Mississippi. He was born at Juniper 
Grove on October 13, 1877, the son of James 
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Oliver and Beedle Wallace Bilbo. His family 
was Scotch-Irish and moved to Mississippi 
from South Carolina soon after 1830. 

After receiving his early education in the 
public schools of Pearl River County, he at- 
tended the University of Nashville, Vander- 
bilt University, and the University of Michl- 
gan. While he was striving for an educa- 
tion, he taught school for 5 years in south 
Mississippi. After completing his education, 
he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of law. 

He was an ardent Baptist, and one of the 
great joys of his life was his part in the suc- 
cessful campaign to erect the magnificent 
Juniper Grove Baptist Church in Pearl River 
County. He served for many years as clerk 
of his church, and was the secretary of the 
Hobolochitto Association of Baptists. 

It was Fitzgerald who said: “The moving 
finger writes; and having writ moves on.” 

The one to whom we pay tribute wrote 
into Mississippi history an indelible chap- 
ter of progress. Few men, if any, have been 
so signally honored by the people of our 
State as was Theodore Gilmore Bilbo. As 
State senator, Lieutenant Governor, twice 
Governor, and three times United States 
Senator, his service was to mankind. 

Our Master said: “And whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be the servant 
of all.” 

Out cf obscurity he came to the State 
ecnate in 1908, from Pearl River County. 
Ee came fortified with the characteristics of 
a truly great leader, That he was a man 
of rare intellectual ability, even his most 
ardent political foes would admit; that he 
possessed great courage no one can deny; 
that he was imbued with an insatiable de- 
sire to help humanity there can be no 
question, His entire career was dedicated 
to Iifting up to higher ground the ayer- 
age men and women who, for generations, 
had been denied their rightful place in the 
social, cultural, and economie life of our 
State. His decisions and actions reached 
into the humblest homes in the land. He 
knew that the welfare of a nation depended 
upon the well-being of the great rank and 
file of its population. The world ts blessed 
most by men who do things and not by those 
who talk about them. 

His imperfections were Infinttesimal when 
compared to the magnitude of his contribu- 
tions to mankind. “The Man” Bilbo was 
never satisfied with the present. He looked 
to the future. He refused to accept the 
status quo attitude of most governmental 
leaders. He believed that such a policy was 
responsible for keeping the people of Mis- 
sissippi in a state of economic squalor and 
dependency. If you read his speeches to the 
people during his long political career, and 
his messages to the members of the legis- 
lature who served while he was the chief 
executive of the State, you will find projected 
almost all the great governmental reforms 
that have come to pass in our State. 

Helen Keller, one of America's greatest 
women, Once proclaimed: “Be not dismayed, 
in the future lles the hope of the world.” 

Feliow Mississippians, fellow Americans, 
we cannot think in terms of weakness and 
be strong; we cannot think in terms of doubt 
and have faith. Because of Blibo's fight, 
which began almost a half century ago, and 
the efforts of others who followed after him, 
Mississippi's economic horizon is today 
labeled one of “good visibility.” 

During his first administration as governor, 
more worthwhile legislation was enacted in 
the interest of the average people of our 
State than in any previous 4-year period. 
One of his greatest achlevements as governor 
was in providing greater educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth of the State of Mis- 
sissippl. His struggle for an education and 
his experience as a teacher made him realize 
that education had been primarily for a 
select few, and not for the great masses of 
the people, He became convinced that the 
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State or nation that had the schools had the 
future. As a part of his campaign to bring 
education to the children of all the people, 
he created the education commission to 
codify, reorganize, and systematize the 
school laws of the State. The Mississippi 
Illiteracy Commission was created during 
his administration to carry on a statewide 
campaign to reduce adult illiteracy. His 
efforts were continually directed toward 
more financial support for the schools and 
better salaries for the teachers. He strongly 
recommended the enactment of free text- 
book legislation, but his proposal fell on 
deaf ears. It was through the coursgeous 
efforts of the late lamented Gov. Paul B. 
Johnson that this beneficial governmental 
reform became a reality. 

He succeeded in establishing the Charity 
Hospital at Laurel, the sanatorium at 
Magee, the Industrial and Training School 
at Columbia, the State Mental Institution 
at Ellisvilie, and Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege at Hattiesburg. 

It was during Eubos tenure as Governor 
that the State tax commission was created, 
the purpose of which was to equalize the 
tax burden of our people. He strongly rec- 
ommended the passage of a general sales 
tax law, but his recommendation again fell 
on deaf ears, It was through the wise lead- 
ership of the Inte lamented Gov. Mike Sen- 
nett Conner that the sales tax was finally 
enacted and our State's credit reestablished. 

Bilbo realized that progress was predicated 
on good transportation and, consequently, 
he lent his efforts in 1916 to the creation of 
the State highway commission. He called 
a special session of the legislature recom- 
mending the enactment of an $82 million 
hard surface road program, but this recom- 
mendation likewise fell on deaf ears. It was 
through the efforts of Gov. Hugh White that 
this much needed program was enacted and 
became a reality. Mississippi today has one 
of the finest road systems in the United 
States. 

Under Bilbo's leadership, the board of 
legal examiners was constituted, so that the 
profession could operate with more dignity 
and honor, and the first “blue-sky” law was 
passed for the purpose of preventing the sale 
of bogus stock. Notwithstanding violent 
public opportion, he set about ridding the 
State of the Texas fever tick, and today 
Mississippi ranks among the best in the 
Nation in dairying and livestock production. 

Among other important reforms which 
were brought about during his tenure as Gov- 
ernor were the establishment of a board of 
pardons, the restoration of the old capitol, 
the abolition of public hanging, the enact- 
ment of the home printing bill, the rebuild- 
ing of the school for the deaf, the creation 
of the State plant board, and the expansion 
of the services of the State board of health. 

Bilbo continued his splendid record of 
service as United States Senator. Knowing 
that man is a product of the soll, he labored 
constantly to improve the lot of the farmer. 
Agriculture is the world's most important 
industry because 3 out of every 4 persons 
earn their living on the farm. Perhaps his 
greatest contribution as a Member of the 
United States Senate was the establishment 
of the four regional research laboratories 
at Peoria, III.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and New Orleans, La. In the 
laboratory at Peoria a method of producing 
penicillin by fermenting farm crops was per- 
fected, and millions of lives have been saved 
by this wonder drug. This contribution 
alone justifies the expenditure. Only re- 
cently the New Orleans laboratory has dis- 
covered how to treat cotton fabric so as to 
make it weatherproof, and at the present 
time is in the midst of a nutritive cotton- 
seed research project, which might prove to 
be of tremendous benefit to the cotton grow- 
ers. It is now admitted by the leadership 
of both national parties that Bilbo's plan 
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of chemurgic research is one of the most 
far-reaching and worthy solutions to the 
many acricultural problems ever to be of- 
fered to the Congress of the United States. 

Man is only about 6 inches from star- 
vation—the average depth of the top soti— 
and Bilbo, realizing this, constantly worked 
to bulld up our soll conservation and soll- 
reclamation programs. 

He also carried on a successful fight to 
place the responsibility of flood control upon 
the shoulders of the Federal Government, 
thereby saving the landowners of Missis- 
Rippl and other States millions of dollars. 
He was a stanch supporter of the Ten- 
nessce Valley Authority, rural electrification, 
arm and home-loan legislation, parity prices 
to farmers, and all other benefits that would 
help to raise the living standards of the 
people, 

Had he lived, it was his plan to introduce 
an act setting up Federal laboratories to 
do research on cancer.and mental diseases. 
It was his thought that chemo-therapy 
might prove to be the solution to the con- 
trol of the great killer, cancer. 

From the standpoint of national defense, 
Bilbo refused to follow the pacifist line. 
Instead, he chose to build the greatest Army, 
the greatest Navy, the greatest Marine Corps, 
and the greatest Air Force the world had 
ever known. As a result of his action and 
others like him, we are today still living 
where freedom is supreme. 

Bilbo was a dreamer, and he worker to 
make his dreams come true. He had vision 
to realize that the-nation that had the most 
and best planes, manned by the best crew- 
men, would be the victor should world war 
III come. As a result of this thought, he in- 
troduced on November 3, 1941, an act to 
establish additional military academies. It 
might Interest you to know that just recently 
the Congress passed, and the President 
signed, an act providing for an additional 
Academy to be used to train Alr Force officers 
and personnel, 

To the laboring men and women of Mis- 
sissippi and the Nation, may I say, you never 
had a better friend than Bilbo. He was one 
of the few Southerners who voted for the 
wage and hour law, which forever removed 
the threat of sweat-shop wages. He believed 
there was a “place in the economic sun for 
all of God's people.” 

In the field of social relations, he was con- 
vinced that the welfare of the Nation could 
best be served by preserving the racial integ- 
rity of the races. 

Bilbo, with almost prophetic vision, and 
with fortitude seldom exemplified in this 
country, set about to unwrap and expose the 
treasonous conspiracy of those who would 
destroy our way of life in the United States. 
You know the story of how he was maligned, 
vilified, and misrepresented. When the 
United States Senate refused to seat him. 
it committed, in my judgment, one of the 
most cowardly acts in its long and glorious 
history. Its action violated one of the great 
pillars of hope in this country—“that every- 
one should have his day in court.” 

Napoleon said: “Great men are like mete- 
ors, they glitter and are consumed to en- 
lighten the world.” Confucius characterized 
a great man as one who Is free from anxiety, 
free from perturbability, and free from fear. 
How well these statements characterize the 
one whom we honor here today. 

He possessed a mind that wns keen, bold. 
independent, and decisive; a will that knew 
no limits; an energy that was indescribable; 
a conscience that was plinble to the touch of 
human Interests. He lived constantly in the 
springtime, because spring is full of promise. 

May this statue, executed by one of the 
world's greatest sculptors, stand as a living 
testimonial for the very high esteem and 
appreciation which the people of Mississippi 
hold for this great leader and friend. To the 
members of the legislature, to the many true 
and loyal friends who gave of their time and 
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money to make this occasion possible, my 
sincere thanks. 
And now, in conclusion: 


“Looking upon a valiant 
Soldier dead, 
‘He's taller in death 
Than life,’ they said.” 


The Bar Militant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Tennessee Bar 
Association. He is the son of the late 
Walter P. Armstrong, a former president 
of the American Bar Association and 
who in his lifetime was considered one 
of the truly great solicitors in this coun- 
try. He contributed somewhat frequent- 
ly to the legal literature of the Nation, 

His worthy son so well equipped by a 
family background of culture, beautiful- 
ly educated in the arts and in the law, 
has followed in the footsteps of his fath- 
er both as lawyer and deep student of 
jurisprudence. Recently he contributed 
an article to the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal entitled “The Bar Mili- 
tant: the Organized Bar in Wartime.” 
It was a real contribution and reflected 
thorough research. Iam sure that it will 
prove of very great value to students, 
lawyers, and the Membership of the 
House. 


The article follows: 


Tue Ban Mrurranr: THe ORGANIZED Bar IN 
WARTIME 


(By Walter P. Armstrong, Jr.) 


At the time of the formation of the Ameril- 
can Bar Association three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, our Nation had emerged only 13 
years before from the bloodiest armed con- 
flict in which it had yet engaged. It was, 
therefore, only natural that among its 
founders, “many were the men who had been 
at the height of their powers during the 
crises of the Civil War, and had as soldiers 
or statesmen on either side developed a 
reputation for character.” Even the selec- 
tion of a site for the organizational meeting 
Was made with the thought in mind that one 
function of the association would be to heal 
the breach which the war had left between 
lawyers of the North and South. “Saratoga 
Springs, in northern New York State, was 
chosen as the meeting place. It was perhaps 
the best known summer resort of recon- 
Struction days. There many southern law- 
yers came to idle, play cards, attend the races, 
get a toddy at dusk and discuss politics and 
Statecraft with their northern brothers. 
There was a growing tendency to mend the 
wounds between the South and the North, 
to smile away old enemities. The South had 
a proud legal tradition, and the group at 
Saratoga could be depended on for sympathy 
in a professional venture.” 

This tradition continued to dominate the 
early years of the association. The era fol- 
lowing its organization was “a period of 
foundation, and the leaders of the associa- 
tion were mostly Civil War figures.” James 
Overton Broadhead, the first president, was 
& lieutenant colonel In the Union Army and 
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Provost Marshal General of the Department 
of Missouri. Benjamin Helm Bristow, the 
second, was likewise lieutenant colonel of 
Kentucky Infantry in the Federal Army. 
“He fought with distinction in a long Ust of 
engagements—Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Pittsburg Landing; he was wounded at 
Shiloh, helped capture the raider Morgan, 
became a colonel of cavalry and while in the 
field was elected to the State senate.” 

Alexander Robert Lawton, V, was a briga- 
dier general in the Confederate Army. 
“From the 7 Days Fight to Antietam, 
3 months later, he served under Jackson in 
a long list of famous battles: Cold Harbor, 
Malvern Hill, the second Bull Run, Chantilly, 
Harper's Ferry. At Antietam (called Sharps- 
burg in the South) his horse was shot under 
him and himself wounded in the leg.“ Later 
he became quartermaster general for the 
Confederacy. These men, and others like 
them, had learned the value of unity, 
whether in nation or profession, and were 
determined to apply it to the construction 
of a consolidated bar devoted to a single 
purpose—the advancement and improve- 
ment of the legal profession. 

A score of years after the association's 
formation, the Nation was again plunged 
into war. But fortunately, when the annual 
meeting convened on August 17, 1898, an 
armistice had been signed only 5 days be- 
fore, and the incoming president, Joseph H, 
Choate, was able to say: 

“We mect at a most auspicious moment. 
Since this association last assembled for its 
annual conference the Nation has been en- 
gaged in a war which has absorbed all 
thoughts and necessarily distracted us from 
those peaceful purposes which annually 
bring us together. But now, with unex- 
pected suddenness, at the cost of great 
treasure and much precious blood of our 
heroes, the truly noble object of the war 
has been accomplished, and peace is already 
in sight. It might perhaps be expected that 
in accepting the very great honor of deliver- 
ing the annual address provided by your 
Constitution, I should enter upon a discus- 
sion of some of those important questions 
which must arise out of the consequences 
and results of the war, It is obvious that 
all such questions as they arise must nat- 
urally engage the best thought and the 
noblest and most patriotic exertions of our 
profession, which has always exercised a con- 
trolling Influence upon controversies about 
constitutional power and national policy, 
and to whose special keeping is entrusted 
the study of those principles of right and 
justice, which must govern the conduct of 
nations as well as of the Individuals who 
compose them. At all the great and critical 
points of our national progress the Ameri- 
can bar has found its appropriate spokes- 
men for the public honor and the public 
safety. 

“When Otis, against the malignant power 
of the British Crown, pleaded for the right 
of every citizen to be secure against tyranny 
in his person, his home and his papers, and 
set the ball of freedom rolling; when Henry 
led the friends of Colonial rights in Virginia 
and shook the Continent by the thunder of 
his eloquence; when Hamilton by the main 
strength of his arguments carried the Fed- 
eral Constitution against a defiant majority 
in the New York Convention; when Webster 
by his majestic speech inculcated in the 
hearts of Americans that flaming spirit of 
nationality which saved the Union twice 
and will preserve it forever, when Fessenden 
and Trumbull sacrificed their political for- 
tunes to rescue the great office of the Federal 
Executive from destruction; they furnished 
examples for the lawers of all times to stand 
at all hazards for public justice and for pub- 
lic honor. But it seems to me that it would 
be out of place for us today to undertake to 
pronounce, as the organized representatives 
of the American Bar, upon the possible, but 
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as yet unformulated, questions In diplomacy, 
in policy, and in public law which will nat- 
urally follow upon such a momentous strug- 
gle and such overwhelming victories by sea 
and land, In the meantime I prefer, as I 
hope you prefer, to rely upon the wisdom and 
the patience, the courage and the firmness 
of the President and his constitutional ad- 
visers, who have conducted the campaigns of 
our gallant army and navy to swift and 
sweeping victory.” 

At the same meeting the Committee on 
International Law filed a long and interest- 
ing report on the legal aspects of the war, 
in which it sald: 

“The principle that free ships make free 
goods, for which the United States have con- 
tended since 1780, has been recognized by 
both belligerents. Both have abstained from 
privateering. * * There is great reason for 
satisfaction that the practice is finally aban- 
doned, and that the right of search of neutral 
vessels except in extreme and unusual cases, 
has also been given up. The right to seize 
enemy's property carried in neutral ships 
was really at the foundation of this right 
of search. It led to innumerable abuses and 
the abandonment of it is a distinct advance 
in the progress of civilization.” 

At the time this report was presented, a 
resolution to the effect that “in the judg- 
ment of the American Bar Association it is 
the duty of our Government to utilize its 
present opportunity to secure to the people 
of the Philippine Islands as far as practic- 
able the benefits of American Civilization” 
was referred to the committee, without de- 
bate for report at the next annual meeting, 
but the question became moot before that 
time, as under a treaty signed at Paris on 
December 10 of the same year the Philippines 
became an American possession. 


LAWYERS SERVE IN ARMED FORCES y 


Despite this awakening interest in the law 
of nations, the chief contribution of the bar 
to the Spanish-American War, as to its 
predecessors, was in the form of outstanding 
individuals. Typical of these was the late 
Edgar B. Tolman, known to generations of 
younger members of the American Bar As- 
sociation as “Major Tolman.” Of him it was 
said, upon the occasion of the bestowal upon 
him more than 40 years later of the American 
Bar Association Medal, “He was in combat 
at Santiago and after the surrender of that 
city he was honored with command of the 
guard of the captured Spanish Army. The 
title by which he is affectionately known was 
earned by merit and confirmed in the fleld, 
not bestowed by courtesy.” 

Regardless of the optimistic view taken by 
the Committee on Internal Law on the sub- 
ject of free ships, in 1917 Germany began un- 
restricted submarine warfare, and on April 
6 of that year the United States entered upon 
yet another war. In September the Amori- 
can Bar Association convened in its 40th an- 
nual meeting and at the opening session 
the following resolution was offered by Elihu 
Root on behalf of the executive committee: 

“The American Bar Association declares its 
absolute and unqualified loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

“We are convinced that the future free- 
dom and security of our country depend 
upon the defeat of German military power 
in the present war. 

“We urge the most vigorous possible prose- 
cution of the war with all the strength of 
men and materials and money which the 
country can supply. 

“We stand for the speedy dispatch of the 
American Army, however ralsed, to the bat- 
tlefront in Europe, where the armed enemies 
‘of our country can be found and fought and 
where our own territory can be best defended. 

“We condemn all attempts in Congress and 
out of it to hinder and embarrass the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in carrying on 
the war with vigor and effectiveness. 
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under whatever cover of pacificism or 
technicality such attempts are made, we 
deem them to be in spirit pro-German 
and in effect giving ald and comfort to the 
enemy.“ 

It is noted in the report that the resolu- 
tions were seconded by delegates in all parts 
of the house” and were unanimously adopt- 
ed. Along equally patriotic, if somewhat 
more limited lines, the following resolution 
was also presented: 

“Resolved, That the executive committee 
of the American Bar Association recommends 
to the various State and local bar associations 
of the United States that they undertake war 
work along the following lines: 

“(a) Rendering legal assistance to those 
entering the Federal service and to exemp- 
tion boards. 

“(b) Conservation of the practice of law- 
yers entering such service. 

“(c) Relief, where not otherwiee provided 
for, of the families of lawyers engaged in such 
service. 

“(d) Assist the Federal and State author!- 
ties in all activities in connection with the 
war, including the furnishing of capable 
public speakers for the promotion of patrio- 
tism and patriotic endeayor. 

“And it is further recommended that the 
work of the various State and local bar asso- 
ciations, along the foregoing lines, be so far 
as possible coordinated and standardized.” 

This was implemented by the authorizing 
of a committee, to consist of Mr. Root and 
four other members of the association to be 
appointed by the President to “consider and 
take such action as may be appropriate con- 
cerning matters from time to time arising 
by reason of war and in which the associa- 
tion may be of service to the general wel- 
fare.“ and buttressed by a directive that 
$20,000 of the association's funds be invested 
in war bonds and that the dues of members 
in the Armed Forces be waived. The chair- 
man of the membership committee noted 
with pardonable pride: 

“Members of our profession are absolutely 
dominating this war. President Wilson and 
Secretary of State Lansing are lawyers, as 
are Secretary of War Baker and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, even General Crowder, who 
as Provost Marshal General is building our 
new armies, and General Pershing the com- 
mander in chief of all our overseas troops, 
also Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, who 
is raising the billions necessary to prosecute 
the war.” 

The committee referred to above was re- 
appointed at the 1918 annual meeting, which 
as a whole had a distinctly military flavor. 
In addition a resolution was adopted calling 
upon the bar to assist in implementing the 
Selective Service Act and its members to 
recognize this imperative summons to duty; 
to volunteer their professional skill unstint- 
edly to the boards and the registrants of 
their respective communities; and to give 
the right of way over all other affairs, during 
the next 3 months, to this patriotic task. 
This was supplemented by a pledge on the 
part of delegates from State and local bar 
associations to renew service to the Nation 
in all the fields of war activity where the 
knowledge and experience of the lawyer es- 
pecially qualify him, and by a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a special 
committee to examine into the need for 
State legislation supplementing the Federal 
war enactments. In line with the former 
a special war service committee consisting 
of a single member, John Lowell, of Boston, 
Mass., was appointed. 

The purpose of this committee was to 
find out what departments and bureaus of 
the Government required the services of 
lawyers and to furnish them competent law- 
yers to perform such services, In order 
to accomplish this it proved necessary to 
know what competent lawyers In the differ- 
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ent sections of the country are willing to 
serve the Government either with or with- 
out compensation, what compensation they 
would require, if any, what their special 
qualifications are, and whether or not they 
could take a position in Washington. Al- 
together an ambitious project; but only 
slightly more than 8 months after this call 
went out, and before the program was well 
underway, an armistice was signed and the 
war ended. 


ARMY REPORT SHOWS SUCCESS OF COMMITTEES 


The nature and success of the activities 
ot these various committees and their co- 
operating agencies is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the Provost 
Marshal General on the cooperation of the 
bar in administering the Selective Service 
System: 

“The response of the profession at large 
was magnificent. Indeed. promptly upon 
the publication of the President's call, and 
before they learned of the definite plans of 
organization, attorneys became so impatient 
to respond to the call that meetings for pre- 
liminary organization were held through the 
length and breadth of the land; meetings 
attended by hundreds and sometimes by 
thousands. With such splendid spirit to 
build upon, the success of the plan depended 
largely upon the organization of this willing- 
ness to serve.” 

Meanwhile another aspect of the problem 
Was likewise under consideration, On March 
14, 1919, a special committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider revisions of court-mar- 
tial procedure. The need for change had 
become apperent during the war. As one 
speaker put it: 

“All agree that in many instances excessive 
penalties have been imposed; that an exces- 
sive and altogether unnecessary number of 
courts martial have been held; that in many 
instances the prisoner was not adequately 
defended; that there has not been‘a proper 
supervision of the courts martial, nor provi- 
sions made for a full preliminary investiga- 
tion, nor have the commanding officers in 
many instances sufficiently realized, or at 
any rate impressed upon their subordinates, 
the fact that a large number of courts mar- 
tial are a reflection upon the capacity for 
leadership of the officers as much as upon the 
lack of discipline of the men. All agree also 
that, due to the necessities of the case and 
the haste with which the army was raised 
and officered, many of the officers and most 
of the men were entirely ignorant of the 
military law which they were enforcing or 
required to obey, and that there was a tend- 
ency even among those In high command to 
feel that military control knew no constitu- 
tional limitations. All agree, for instance, 
that the practice of sending back cases for a 
revision of the finding or of the sentence 
after a verdict of not guilty Is absolutely un- 
warranted and absolutely unconstitutional,” 

The committee filed a report of more 
than a hundred printed pages, containing 
thirteen specific suggestions, all based upon 
the following proposition: 

“It is true that the rights of a private 
soldier who voluntarily or upon the compul- 
sion of the law goes out to fight the battles 
of his country, to suffer and even if neces- 
sary, to die for her, may not be the same, as 
his remuneration certainly is not on the 
same scale, as those of us who sit in the ease 
and comfort of civil life and enjoy the peace 
and security which his suffering, his valor 
and sacrifice make possible for us; but such 
rights as he has are not to be taken away 
without adequate safeguards for ascertain- 
ing under the military code his guilt of such 
transgression of ita provisions as alone au- 
thorize the forfeiture of those rights." 8 

Although this report provoked much dis- 
cussion, it resulted in no action, as it was re- 
ferred back to the executive committee for 
further consideration, and nothing further 
appears in connection with it. 
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Again a score of peaceful years inter- 
vened; but in 1940 war and rumors of war 
again penctrated to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and in that year the division of in- 
ternational law, of the section of Interna- 
tional and comparative law, appointed a 
special committee on International legal 
problems raised by war conditions. A spe- 
cial committee on national defense was also 
authorized and appointed, and from the 
discussion in connection with it, it was clear 
that the membership of the American Bar 
Association stood solidly behind the principle 
of defense and of service to the country; that 
any debate was as to the methods by which 
those ends could best be gained. | 

At the next year’s annual meeting the war- 
like note was even more dominant. Various 
resolutions were presented upon the subject 
and the president's annual address dealt with 
The Organized Bar and National Defense. 
A special committee was authorized to 
study continuously during the period of its 
existence the effect of war economy upon the 
activities of the association,” and another ap- 
pointed to assist the president in advancing 
and coordinating the work of the American 
Bar Association in national defense.” 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE PRESENTS ITS 

PLANS 


At this meeting the committee on na- 
tional defense also presented a report. This 
committee had previously presented a com- 
prehensive report to the mid-year meeting, 
outlining a number of projects including the 
setting up of machinery for rendering legal 
assistance to members of the Armed Forces, 
the preparation of a manual of law for the 
use of Selective Service Boards, and continu- 
ing activities in the flelds of legal ald, the im- 
provement of the administration of justice, 
public relations, and legislation. To the 
board of governors it reported that— 

“Close contact has been established with 
all but two State bar associations, and the 
personnel of State committees has been ex- 
panded. Most States have set up a standard 
committee of 5 to 9 members, but in sey- 
eral the entire State has been covered by 
80 to 200 active members * *. Members 
of the association committee and of the 
State committees have been speaking at re- 
gional and State meetings, and many more 
such addresses are scheduled. The broad- 
cast of April 22 was given extraordinary 
radio facilities; an estimated 50 million peo- 
ple were told In 15 minutes that the bar 
is on the job and something of what it is 
attempting to do.” 

The committee’s report to the association 
confirmed these facts. These reports fully 
warranted the statement made by The Ad- 
jutant General that the broad scope of the 
services to be rendered by the American Bar 
Association is impressive and the War De- 
partment has welcomed this assistance. 

Little more than 2 months after the 1941 
annual mecting adjourned, Pearl Harbor was 
bombed by the Japanese and the United 
States was again at war. The following year 
saw the appointment of a dozen committees 
to deal with various phases of the war; but 
the special committee on national defense 
(the name of which was changed to the com- 
mittee on war work) continued to take the 
Iead. Its activities had been somewhat cur- 
tailed by the creation at the mid-year meet- 
ing of a committee on coordination and 
direction of war effort to have complete 
direction of all agencies of the association 
engaged in activities which in its judgment 
shall be in the interest and advancement 
of the war or related thereto. This com- 
mittee, in its first annual report, outlined 
a 10-point program, based upon the follow- 
ing proposition: 

“The total war levied upon the Nation 
requires that the organized bar gather and 
collect its powers and energies and place 
them under coordinated direction to con- 
tribute effective service in winning the war. 
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The assault upon the Nation is an attempt 
to destroy government by law and to sub- 
stitute for it the reign of power. To seek 
out all things which are within the com- 
petence of the organized bar, and in keep- 
ing with its history and traditions, by which 
government by law may be protected and 
preserved, has been the initial endeavor of 
the committee.” 

This resulted in the limitation of the Juris- 
diction of the committee on war work to 
“those subjects which have to do with the 
men in the armed services and persons de- 
pendent upon them. In presenting its re- 
port, its chairman said: 

“By tradition, by Federal legislation, and 
by regulations of both the Army and the 
Navy, there have been only certain organiza- 
tions which have any official status whatever, 
of a civilian kind, with the Armed Forces, 
For 2 years, while doing many things 
and having very kind things said to and 
about us, your committee from this associa- 
tion has been well-liked, very useful, civilan 
volunteers, and nothing more.” 

However, this was soon to be changed. On 
March 16, 1943, the War Department issued 
an official directive setting up, in cooperation 
with the committee on war work of the 
American Bar Association, a system of legal 
assistance to members of the Army, “thus in- 
stituting, for the first time in the history of 
the Armed Forces, an official, uniform, and 
comprehensive system for making legal ad- 
vice and assistance available to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents in regard to 
their personal legal affairs.” On June 26, 
1943, the Navy followed sult. From the 
civilian side, this work was carried on 
through State and local bar associations, 
which cooperated in many other ways as 
well. As the special committee on war work 
reported to the midyear 1943 meeting: 

“All of the State bar associations and 
many of the local ones are devoting a large 
part of their time to the war effort. The 
jurisdiction of their respective war commit- 
ties, In most instances, covers all phases of 
activity related to the war. They organize 
committees, frequently represented by chair- 
men in all the counties; they create panels 
of volunteer lawyers to render legal service 
to those in the Armed Forces; they make 
use of the press and the radio; they speak 
from the platform; they encourage patriotic 
debates in the schools; they cooperate closely 
with various agencies, governmental and 
otherwise, of local or nationwide scope; they 
aid lawyers In finding war work to do and 
posts to be occupied; they work with em- 
ployment agencies to place lawyers actually 
at the benches in war plants; they lend their 
assistance in the conservation of the prac- 
tice of lawyers entering upon military duty; 
they conduct technical institutes for mem- 
bers of the bar; they establish so-called 
legal clinics at the different camps, forts, 
Posts, and stations; they prepare useful 
forms of sample wills and powers of attor- 
ney; they wrestle with the difficult ques- 
tion of absentee marriages by proxy or by 
telephone; they maintain systems by which 
lawyers in the Armed Forces are kept abreast 
of current events at home through regular 
correspondence from their old offices, from 
Special committees, or from individuals as- 
signed the pleasant duty of sustaining this 
Close contact; they keep up the quality of 
those on duty with selective service; they 
foster necessary changes in State and Fed- 
eral laws; and, in general, cheerfully and 
efficiently undertake to uphold the honor 
and dignity of the profession by responding 
to every call upon the bar and to render 
every service calculated to let those who are 
fighting for us understand that, so far as 
Mes within our power, we shall not fall 
them.” 

The Committee on Coordination and Di- 
rection of War Effort continued to function 
ās before, but more and more the emphasis 
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came to be placed upon legal assistance to 
the serviceman. By the 1943 annual meet- 
ing the Committee on War Work was able to 
report that the Army had established 553 
legal assistance offices In 46 States and the 
District of Columbia. At the following 
annual meeting the Special Committee on 
Coordination and Direction of War Effort 
recommended its own dissolution, on the 
ground that “further direction by this com- 
mittee of the divisional committees of the 
association engaged in its war effort la un- 
necessary"; while on the other hand the 
Special Committee on War Work recom- 
mended that its scope be expanded to in- 
clude “legal problems of veterans of the 
present war and their dependents.” These 
anticipations proved to be well founded, be- 
cause before the next annual meting VE 
and V—J Days arrived, and the war was over, 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE SHOULD GRATIFY ALL LAWYERS 


The history of legal assistance during 
World War II should be a matter of gratifi- 
cation to all members of the bar. The chair- 
man of the committee summarized it as 
follows: 

“The operation of the legal assistance plan 
progressed rapidly after its inception in the 
two services. Legal assistance officers were 
appointed, and legal assistance offices were 
established in ever-increasing numbers in 
both the Army and the Navy. During the 
first 6 months, approximately 600 legal as- 
sistance offices were established in the Army 
(including the Army Air Forces), and by the 
end of the first year (March 31, 1944), ap- 
proximately 850 such offices were in opera- 
tion. Thereafter, the number of offices con- 
tinued to grow more slowly, but by the end 
of the second year (March 31, 1945), the 
total In operation was over 1.200. Most of 
the expansion the second year was at over- 
seas installations, which was encouraged, 
whenever possible. This trend continued 
until V-J day (September 2, 1945) when a 
peak of over 1,600 offices were in operation.” 

Nor was official recognition long in coming. 
On December 19, 1945, at the 67th annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the following joint letter 
from the Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
was presented by the Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral of the Army and of the Navy to the pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association: 

“The American Bar Association has con- 
tributed generously and effectively in the es- 
tablishment and support of legal assistance 
programs in the armed services, and in the 
mobilization of thousands of volunteer civil- 
ian lawyers to collaborate with legal assist- 
ance officers in the Army and Navy. Under 
these programs millions of service personnel 
and their families have been assisted with 
their personal legal problems. This work 
has been of great benefit to the morale of 
servicemen everywhere, 

“We take pleasure in commending the 
American Bar Association for these patriotic 
services to the Nation. On behalf of the 
members of the armed services who have 
been the beneficiaries, we thank the mem- 
bers of the legal profession for their partici- 
pation in that work.” 

Although the record of the organized bar 
in World War II is impressive, it should not 
obscure the contribution of the individual 
lawyers. As Major General Myron C. Cramer, 
then the Judge Advocate General, wrote in 
1943, at a time when 3,691 members of the 
American Bar Association were serving in the 
Armed Forces: 

“The gratifying manner in which the pro- 
fession is responding to its opportunities 
strengthens my conviction that when the 
record of this war is finally written, and all 
the facts can be frankly disclosed, the Ameri- 
can legal profession will have just cause for 
pride in the manner in which its members 
responded, even beyond the call of duty, to 
serve the effort of the war in keeping with 
legal abilities, training, and experience, and 
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in keeping with the high calling of the pro- 
fession of the law.” 

The contribution of lawyers serving in the 
Armed Forces was by no means always in 
the legal field. At the beginning, the num- 
ber of legal positions being limited, they 
were considered more or less of a drug on 
the market; but as the war continued, law- 
yers repeatedly proved their worth in admin- 
istrative and command positions completely 
divorced from anything legal, and it began 
to be recognized that the qualities and train- 
ing which fitted a man for the practice of 
law likewise equipped him for a position of 
military authority. As Kenneth C. Royall, 
former Secretary of War and first Secretary 
of the Army, said: 

“So it is that in World War II lawyers and 
prospective lawyers served with distinction 
in every branch of the armed services, in- 
cluding the active combat branches. In 
artillery, and infantry, and marines, on 
combat vessels and with fighter planes, many 
members of the bar qualified for the aristoc- 
racy of courage. 

“The success of lawyers in battle assign- 
ments is not surprising. A legal training— 
and particularly the active practice of law— 
develops the very traits which have ever made 
Americans great soldiers. These tralts in- 
clude initiative and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing varying practical situations—and a com- 
bative determination to win.” 

Postwar planning had already begun as 
early as 1943 under the auspicies of a post- 
war work correction committee. This com- 
mittee made its first report to the annual 
meeting of that year, in which it said: 

“Your committee ventures to remind the 
Members of the House that the formulation, 
during war, of peacetime objectives relating 
to the administration of Justice is explora- 
tory, in a degree. Many phases of postwar 
Planning in advance, as well as postwar 
building at the time, will bring up countless 
conflicts in doctrines and clashes of ideo< 
logies. If the organized bar is to make sig- 
nificant contribution in this work, it must 
be through careful, continuing study.” 

The work of this committee terminated 
with the filing of its next annual report, but 
at that time a new committee on postwar 
planning was appointed. This committee 
was reappointed the following year, which 
appears to have been the final year of its 
existence. In the same year, the Committee 
on War Work reported that it was investigat- 
ing the possibilities of “cooperation by this 
Association in legal assistance to the per- 
manent peacetime Armed Forces,” and in 
the next it was discharged at its own request, 
its function being turned over to a new 
Committee on Legal Service to the Armed 
Forces, This committee was reappointed 
from year to year and in 1949 the Committee 
on Scope and Correlation of Work defined 
its function as follows: 

“The purpose of this committee is to 
sponsor the creation of machinery by the 
State and local associations to provide active 
members of the Armed Forces with means of 
referring cases requiring legal services to 
competent civillan counsel in the localities 
concerned.” 

In the following year these activities once 
again took on an increased importance, for 
on June 25 the Republic of Korea was in- 
vaded and thereafter, although not techni- 
cally at war, the United States was again 
engaged in an armed conflict which required 
the cooperation of all available agencies, in- 
cluding the organized bar. The Committce 
on Legal Service to the Armed Forces had re- 
ported to the midyear meeting that— 

“The volume of work, although not as 
great, of course, as during the war, is still 
considerable and is increasing percentage- 
wise, The reports generally are that about 
once In every 6 months, at least 10 percent 
of the members of the Armed Forces do need 
some type of legal assistance and that Is a 
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pretty accurate base upon which to figure 
the volume.“ 

At the annual meeting. Chairman Milton 
J. Biake stated that “The committee is 
ready to swing into action, as it did in 1943, 
and has already set up a pattern of coopera- 
tion with State and local bar associations.” 
The following year the program was included 
among the long-range objectives of the As- 
sociation. The committee in its report to the 
annual meeting repeated the statement made 
to the midyear meeting to the effect that: 

“As mobilization progresses, legal assist- 
ance activities in the Armed Forces will in- 
crease in proportion, with consequent in- 
crease of referrals to the civilian bar. How 
large this will become depends on the inter- 
national situation, However, it is belleved 
that the steps already taken by this com- 
mittee, the State and local committees and 
the Armed Forces will make it ible to 
meet to meeet the needs. Nonetheless, it is 
most important that all concerned be alert 
to the developing situation and be prepared 
to make adjustments and do whatever else is 
necessary to meet conditions as they arise. 
This may call for unusual and very prompt 
activities on the part of this committee 
which cannot be foreseen at this time. War 
moves fast and its challenges and require- 
ments must be met without delay.” 

This was repeated in each of the commit- 
tee’s two reports for the following year. 
That this prognosis was fully justified is 
borne out by figures released recently by the 
various branches of the Armed Forces par- 
ticipating in the program. As of the end of 
the year Just past, the Army, since 1943, 
had handied 11,962,347 legal matters for its 
personnel through its legal assistance officers, 
working in conjunction with civilian lawyers 
in many cases. The Navy handled at least 
8 million such matters during the same 
period. Since 1948, when it became a sepa- 
rate branch of the service, the Air Force has 
handled an estimated 144 million. Thus, at 
a conservative estimate, “it appears that over 
20 million items have been disposed of by all 
the services during the 10 years of the legal- 
assistance plan.” 

The bar has every reason to be proud of 
the contribution which it has made to the 
Nation in time of war, It has played its part 
in maintaining the cherished traditions of 
liberty and justice, for which all of our wars 
have been fought, through troubled times as 
it has in time of tranquility, It has offered 
its services without stint to its Government 
and to individuals in the Armed Forces. And 
its members have served with distinction in 
both legal and nonlegal positions, in all 
branches of the service. The history of our 
Nation could not be written without record- 
ing the part which the bar has played, in 
War as in peace, In its preservation and de- 
velopment, 


Foreign Imports Won’t Make Jobs for 
Unemployed United States Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 17, 1954, from 7 to 7:15 p. m.: 
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FOREIGN Imports Wo Nd T Maze JOBS von 
UNEMPLOYED UNITED STATES WORKERS 


The global planners at Washington seem 
to have lost sight of mounting unemploy- 
ment within the United States. 

Wishing to help the rest of the world first, 
they would put the duties we owe to our 
own people on the shelf. 

Of course they have some arguments on 
their side, but it seems to me that we have 
been more than generous in helping the rest 
of the world. With the aid we have given, by 
the billions, it's about time that foreign 
nations should stand on their own feet. 

Where has this money gone? 

Has it restored and modernized produc- 
tion and raised wages, so that foreign prod- 
ucts would have a right to fairly compete 
with us? 

I think not. 

The average wage paid to American work- 
ers is 81.78 per hour. Next in line comes 
our neighbor Canada, with 61.38 per hour. 
Then the earnings drop rapidly. Switzer- 
land, 57 cents; Belgium, 48 cents; the United 
Kingdom, 47 cents; France, 46 cents; Ger- 
many, 44 cents. 

The question of tariff versus free trade has 
always been a problem, with the accent 
shifting from time to time with changing 
conditions. During the early days of this 
Nation, we needed a high protective tariff to 
give our young economy a chance to develop. 
Later, during periods of so-called full em- 
ployment, we could afford to let more foreign 
goods come into the American market. Now, 
with rising unemployment, we dare not risk 
additional hardships for certain of our de- 
pressed industries, by allowing more foreign 
goods to come in. 

The main domestic Issue, as I see it, is to 
favor those policies that will put our own 
unemployed back to work. 

The textile industry and the commercial 
fishing industry of New England have been 
battered from pillar to post during the last 
few years. If protective tariffs are lowered 
in these categories that would be the final, 
crushing blow from which they would never 
recover. 

We have a foreign-aid program, but no 
program to aid distressed industries at 
home. 

Now we are being called upon to make 
further sacrifices. 

This does not make sense. 

Time and again we have asked Washing- 
ton for help, but have received none. That 
is a matter of reeord. Now we must fight 
to block those policies that would worsen 
our situation. 

There are some thriving American indus- 
tries that, in the process of seeking addi- 
tional foreign markets, would throw other 
American industries to the wolves. 

Some of them have even figured out a 
way to undersell their own workers by the 
device of moving some of their operations 
overseas to benefit from lower costs and 
then shipping their goods back for sale in 
our domestic market. If this trend should 
develop it would increase their profits but 
throw more Americans out of work. 

No wonder these companies are lobbying 
so hard for free trade. 

They even try to depict the United States 
as being selfish. 

Ignoring the fact that most European 
countries have higher tariffs than we have, 
and prevent the entrance of goods by their 
system of cartels and exchange controls. 

As E. Howard Bennett stated in America's 
Textile Reporter, and I quote: “Right today 
there is a great outcry for free trade, for 
a low tariff, for a nonprotective policy for 
this country. We are against it and we 
hate it. We've seen the textile industry 
grow great over the course of years, very, very 
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largely due to our old established protective 
tariff policy. We know that 99 percent, per- 
haps a full 100 percent of the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers of this country would 
swear to it that they cannot live under a 
free-trade basis, let alone a low-tariff basis.” 

In 1947, imports of apparel fabrics 
amounted to 4 million square yards. By 
1952, they had jumped to 24 million square 
yards, 

Tariff protection is not sinful. It Is 
neither new nor startling. The first act of 
the First Congress and the first law signed 
by President George Washington was a pro- 
tective tariff. We have had protective tar- 
iff_fs ever since, under Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. 

The present administration has called for 
a liberalized trade program to improve our 
domestic employment, our standard of liv- 
ing, our security, and the solidarity of the 
free world. 

How more foreign textiles and fish prod- 
ucts coming into New England and the Na- 
tion will help the tens of thousands of our 
own people who have already lost their jobs 
in those industries is not explained. 

Are more expected to surrender their jobs 
out of deference to foreign imports? 

There are some products and raw materials 
that we need. These could be imported 
duty free without harm to anybody. 

But to allow foreign agricultural and in- 
dustrial products to come in and undersell 
us in the home market would wreck the 
American economy. 

Right here in New England we are going 
through a difficult period of readjustment 
in respect to the textile and fishing indus- 
tries. The argument that other industries 
in the Nation might benefit through free 
trade does not impress us when we are fight- 
ing to save two of our key industries that 
are essential to our regional economy, es- 
pecially when the Federal Government has 
been strangely indifferent toward our prob- 
lems. 

Big business seems to have gone over to 
the free-trade idea. It can afford to, with 
subsidiaries located abrond to produce goods 
at low wages that then come back to under- 
sell home-manufactured products. 

Furthermore, small American industries 
that we look to for diversification cannot 
compete on a basis of equality with cheap 
foreign imports. Opening the gates to for- 
eign goods would drive employment and 
wages down. ' 

The doctrine of trade, not aid, sounds good, 
and eventually it may come to pass, but not 
under present conditions. 

The first requirement is to restore several 
million unemployed Americans to productive 
jobs in industries that have a chance to make 
a profit. 

It has always seemed strange to me that 
in the process of giving billions to restore 
the economies of European countries, we did 
not insist upon changes in thelr methods of 
doing business that would enable them to 
compete but fairly. 

George W. Ensley, staff director for the 
joint House-Senate Economic Committee, 
has hit the nail on the head. 

After an extensive tour of Western Europe, 
he reports that economic restrictions over 
there constitute a far greater threat to eco- 
nomic health than do trade barriers erected 
by the United States. There is, he found, 
a market in Western Europe that can absorb 
the goods and services that Europe produces. 
‘That is if the barriers are removed. He con- 
cludes that, while outside markets, such as 
in the United States, are important, they 
have been greatly exaggerated. Europe 
should not look continually to the United 
States for economic assistance, unless she 1 
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willing to tackle her own basic structural 
policy. 

In plain English, the only worthwhile im- 
ports are those that supplement our own 
production, not displace it. 

Europeans, fond of criticizing the United 
States, would do better to raise their own 
standards, which they can, if they will. 

Not by displacing American workers and 
forcing us down to their inefficient level. 

American advocates of free trade admit 
that some of our workers will be thrown out 
of jobs by foreign imports, but they say that 
this problem, in time, will be solved by mov- 
ing these workers into relatively more effi- 
cient industries. 

In other words, just move them around to 
suit the economic planners. 

Human beings, however, refuse to become 
pawns in any kind of a game. 

People have families, friends, down pay- 
ments on homes—precious roots in a com- 
munity. 

Remember the migrant workers from the 
Dust Bowl in the thirties—the story of 
Grapes of Wrath? 8 

Torn away from every security—set adrift? 

We don't want to see that again. Never. 

Towns and small cities are the real heart 
of the United States. We want to maintain 
that basic strength by helping their econ- 
omies, not hurting them. 

Unwise tariff policies will only compound 
the problems of distressed areas, and we 
have more than our share of surplus labor 
in certain New England communities. 

Surviving industries must be protected, or 
unemployment will become a barrier to re- 
covery. We cannot hope to attract replace- 
ment industries to fill the gap if we have 
to face the further handicap of low-priced 
foreign goods. 

New England communities, caught in the 
cross currents of transition, are not expend- 
able. 

They deserve a little consideration from 
the Federal Government. 

The tariff question is never simple. 

But it is imperative that we approach it 
with human understanding as well as with 
cold figures. 

Easter is now here commemorating the 
resurrection, bringing hope and joy. 

A time to think of our spiritual resources, 
of people, and of the best way to create 
more, not less, opportunities for them. 

Especially those who are unemployed. 

Thank you for listening. 


Address by Gov. Walter J. Kohler, of 
Wisconsin, National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 26, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on April 
14, 1954, I called to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives an editorial which appeared in the 
Hoard’s Dairyman, presenting a pro- 
Eram for the dairy industry. This pro- 
Bram, which was proposed by the Hoard’s 

and recommended by me for 
Consideration by this 83d Congress, was 
an adaptation of a proposal now before 
Congress which was offered by the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation and 
has been devised after a great deal of 
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study and consultation with dairy lead- 
ers throughout the country. This noon 
the Honorable Walter J. Kohler, of Wis- 
consin, addressed a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Press Club here in Washington, 
at which he outlined the proposal made 
editorially by the Hoard’s Dairyman. 
The Governor of our State, America's 
dairyland, in his speech this noon came 
out wholeheartedly in support of the 
proposal as made in the April 10 issue 
of the Hoard’s Dairyman, In his speech 
he frankly discussed the problems facing 
Wisconsin and presented in detail this 
new self-help program. Under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
include the speech of the distinguished 
and able Governor of Wisconsin in the 
Appendix of the Recorp today. The 
speech is as follows: 5 

Your invitation to speak at this luncheon 
meeting of the National Press Club provides 
me with a rare opportunity to discuss a prob- 
lem of great concern to my State and, I 
think, the Nation. 

As you know, I am Governor of a State 
which boasts the slogan, “America’s Dairy- 
land,” on its auto license plates. 

The milk production statistics attest that 
this is no idle boast, for Wisconsin annually 
produces far more than its proportionate 
share of the Nation's dairy products. Its 
cheese production, for example, is just about 
equal to that of the other 47 States com- 
bined. 

You will understand, therefore, that the 
problem of farm price supports, and dairy 
supports in particular, is of considerable 
concern to me and to the citizens of Wis- 
consin whom I serve. It is also of concer to 
the Nation, and for that reason I want to 
use this opportunity to talk to you about it. 

Before you jump to the conclusion that 
I am another governor coming to Washing- 
ton for a Federal handout, I want to assure 
you that I don't like Federal aids, Federal 
subsidies, or Federal controls. I believe in 
local self-government. I believe in individ- 
ual self-reliance. 

Because of these convictions, I share Sec- 
retary Benson's ‘skepticism about the effec- 
tiveness of the rigid 90 percent price support 
program under which we have been operat- 
ing, and are still operating for basic com- 
modities. These supports have produced 
surpluses because they have encouraged pro- 
duction by inefficient and high-cost pro- 
ducers who can produce profitably only be- 
cause they are being subsidized by our 
grandchildren. a 

Secretary Benson has suggested that this 
program is good neither for agriculture nor 
for the country, and I agree with him. 

Meanwhile, however, I am equally un- 
happy with the present 75 percent dairy sup- 
port program, because I don’t believe it will 
achieve the results expected of it. 

I doubt, first of all, that the relatively 
modest price decline which it will produce 
will greatly increase consumption. 

I am certain that the reduction will do 
nothing to reduce production, and will, in 
fact, increase it. 

I am troubled by the fact that the pres- 
ent program does nothing to protect the 
dairy industry against the threat of ad- 
ditional dairy production on 25 million acres 
being diverted from production of basic com- 
modities through production controls. 

In short, despite the reduction of the sup- 
port level for dairy products, I believe sur- 
pluses will continue to grow under the 
present program. This must not be allowed 
to happen, and to prevent it new methods 
must be adopted. 

Before I conclude my remarks this noon, 
I propose to outline to you a program which 
I believe will solve the problem, It is a 
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program which will guarantee to the farmer 
90 percent of parity for that portion of his 
production which is required to meet cur- 
rent domestic needs, but which will pay 
him for surplus production only the true 
value of the commodity in the surplus mar- 
ket. 

This proposal will give the farmer a meas- 
ure of real security, yet it will get the Gov- 
ernment out of the dairy business. It will 
provide the farmer with a fair return with- 
out demanding that the housewife pay twice 
for her butter—once when she buys it, and 
again when she and her husband pay their 
taxes. P 

Before discussing specific solutions, how- 
ever, I would like to talk for a moment 
about the plight of the dairy farmer. I am 
particularly eager to do so before this audi- 
ence because I believe the dalryman has 
taken a beating in the press during recent 
months as a result of the emphasis which 
has been placed on the dairy surplus prob- 
lem. . 

There is little doubt that the average 
newspaper reader has concluded that the 
dairy farmer is the principal beneficiary of 
the price-support program. Many citizens, 
in fact, have been led to belleve that the 
dairy farmer is a selfish individual who has 
demanded Federal subsidy out of relation 
to his importance in the agricultural field. 

Butter has become the ogre in the price- 
support fairytale, and I find that a great 
many citizens are blissfully unaware that the 
Government has any surplus problems or 
price-support expenses in other fields. 

Actually, as you know, this is far from the 
case, and I wish you would join me in letting 
the American people know it. Let's examine 
a few of the facts of life about Government 
support programs. 

When the cost to the Government of sup- 
porting butter is viewed in relation to the 
entire cost of Government support programs, 
its importance is small—almost minute. 

Throughout the history of the price-sup- 
port program butter has accounted for only 
$63 million of the realized losses on pur- 
chased commodities. That is the net loss to 
the Government after buying the butter and 
then reselling it for whatever price it can get. 

This is roughly 7 percent of the total real- 
ized losses on price supports, which, you will 
agree, is a very small proportion of the total 
cost. Of course, in Wisconsin, $63 million is 
still regarded as a lot of money, but for a 
good many years in Washington such a sum 
has been generally regarded as “peanuts.” 

Speaking of peanuts, how much haye any 
of you read about the peanut surplus prob- 
lem? 

During the life of the price-support pro- 
grams the realized losses by the Government 
on peanut purchases have totaled $103 mil- 
lion—$40 million more than its losses on 
butter—yet there has been little publicity 
over the cost of this program. Yet the total 
value of peanut production Is only a fraction 
of that of butter. 

Let's look at some other facts. 

The Federal Government currently, under 
the price-support program, is approaching 
$7 billion in surplus stocks and loans out- 
standing. Of this total, dairy products ac- 
count for Just under half a billion dollars, 
or about 7 percent of the total. 

In comparison, wheat accounts for more 
than $2 billion of the total, cotton for almost 
$144 billion, and corn for almost 61½ billion, 

On any basis which you want to use, the 
dairy farmer has been responsible for far leas 
than his share of the price-support cost. 
Dairy products represent about 20 percent of 
our agricultural income; yet, considering 
either realized losses or current investmenits, 
dairy products represent much less than 20 
percent of the total cost. 

The figures are equally interesting on an 
individual-farm basis, 
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At the present time, 745,000 wheat farmers 
are responsible for more than $2 billion in 
storage stocks and loans outstanding. To 
put it another way, 15 percent of the Na- 
tion’s wheat farms are responsible for 35 
percent of the Government's current invest- 
ment in surplus farm commodities. 

Meanwhile, nearly 2 million dairy farmers 
have been responsible for only $410 million 
invested In surplus dairy products. 

To use the other comparison, 40 percent 
of the Nation's dairy farms are responsible 
for only 7 percent of the Government's in- 
vestment in surplus butter, cheese, and dried 
milk. : 

Let me repeat that. The wheat farmers 
represent 15 percent of America’s farmers, yet 
they have received 35 percent of the benefit 
from price supports—an average of $2,945 

farm. 

Dairy farmers constitute 40 percent of the 
Nation's farm population, yet they received 
only 7 percent of the benefit from price sup- 
ports and an average of only $206 per farm. 

Now let me tell you, briefly, about some 
of the other problems of the dairyman. 

If you return to the early days of Federal 
subsidy, you will discover that the first 
cash payments to farmers were largely Jus- 
tified as soll conservation measures. They 
Were designed to encourage the planting of 
grass and legumes, to build up the soll. Pre- 
sumably, the national interest was to be 
served by making good farmers out of bad 
farmers. 


This may have been good for the country, 
but it was no help to the dairy farmer. 
He was already a good farmer. He was al- 
ready planting grass and legumes. He sat 
by and watched the Government spend his 
money to provide him with additional com- 
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Subsequently, when the parity program 


‘was established on the period from 1909- 
14, it was a break for the wheat farmer, 
whose costs had dropped markedly since 
that time because of mechanization. It was 
no break for the dairymen, who in the in- 
tervening years had watched prices soar on 
farm labor and the costs of the feed needed 
to produce milk. 

Then came price supports. Today, while 
the Government supports the price of basic 
commodities at 90 percent of parity, thus 
maintaining an artificially high price on 
the feed the dairyman must buy, he is re- 
quired to accept 75 parcent or parity for the 
milk he sells. 

Meanwhile, the corn, wheat or cotton pro- 
ducer, as part of the Government loan and 
purchase program, is under production con- 
trols: He is required to divert acreage—some 
25 million acres this year—to other crops. 

Much of this acreage is planted to grass 
and legumes. The grass and legumes are fed 
to cattle—dairy or beef. If fed to dairy 
cattle, it adds to the milk surplus. If fed 
to beef cattle, it depresses the beef price, 
on which the dairyman relies for 25 percent 
of his income. 

Finally, the dairyman who is now con- 
demmed for overproduction cannot forget 
how recently the Government was pleading 
with him to produce more milk, As recently 
as the fall of 1951, a Federal-State commit- 
tee was active in Wisconsin attempting to 
encourage greater milk production. The 
farmer- Who worked extra hours, and made 
. additional investments in order to respond 
to these patriotic appeals, now is criticized 
for doing the very thing his Government 
asked him to do. 

Now don't misunderstand me. The Wis- 
consin dairy farmer is not crying over his 
lot. He understands the problems which our 
Government faces. He doesn't want an ex- 
orbitant price, but he feels he is entitled to 
& fair price and an honest living, just as 
every other worker in America is entitled 
to these things, 
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I have no doubt, if Federal subsidies on 
all commodities were wiped out tomorrow, 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer would make out 
very well. He is a good farmer—an efficient 
producer. He has proven over the years that 
he can withstand any competition in dairy 
production, if he Is left alone. 

He cannot survive against subsidized com- 
petition, however, unless he, too, receives a 
helping hand. That is all he wants or ex- 
pects—an even break. 

During recent months I have discussed 
this problem with countless dairymen in 
Wisconsin and other States, exploring poten- 
tial solutions to the problem. That time 
and effort and thought has, I believe, pro- 
duced a solution, j 

It is a self-help program which will get 
the Federal Government out of the dairy 
business, and maintain economic security in 
the dairy industry at no expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

That may sound too utopian to be true, 
but I assure you, it isn't. 

The program which I propose Is an adapta- 
tion of a proposal now before the Congress, 
which was offered by the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. It was devised after a 
great deal of study and consultation with 
dairy leaders throughout the country. 

In its final form it is largely the product 
of Mr. William Knox, a nationally known 
dairy leader, farm editor and agricultural 
economist who has worked closely with mem- 
bers of my staff. 

It would be difficult to outline all the 
details of the program in this speech, but 
essentially, it is this: 

A 15-man dairy stabilization board, ap- 
pointed by the President will undertake to 
conduct a continuing analysis of the supply 
and demand for dairy products. 

At the beginning of each marketing 
period—iet us say quarterly—the board 
would determine what percentage of antici- 
pated production will be required for 
domestic needs, and what percentage will be 
surplus. P 

Each milk producer in the Nation will be 
assigned a share of the domestic market, on 
the basis of his average milk production over 
the preceding 3-year period. For this por- 
tion of his production he will receive from 
the milk plant operator payment which, on 
the national average, reflects not less than 
90 percent of parity. For the remainder of 
his production—that portion which is sur- 
plus—he will receive exactly what the board 
expects to obtain for the dairy product when 
it is disposed of to the Armed Forces, institu- 
tions, or in the world market. 

Perhaps the program could be more readily 
understood if I give you an example of how 
it would work in the case of a mythical 
farmer. 

Under this proposal, the dairy stabilization 
board would announce that during the 
month of May 90 percent of the milk pro- 
duced in the Nation will be needed for do- 
mestic market requirements, 10 percent will 
be surplus. 

This mythical farmer, during the past 3 
years, has produced during the month of 
May an average of 25,000 pounds of milk. 
Of this production, then, 90 percent, or 22,500 
pounds, will be his market“ or “base.” Any 
amount which he produces above this base 
will fall into the surplus category. 

For the 22,500 pounds which represents 
this farmer's share of the market require- 
ments, he would receive a price based up 
90 percent of parity. Let us say this is $4 
per hurdred pounds in his particular mar- 
ket. If he continued to produce an addi- 
tional 2,500 pounds, he would receive for 
that milk the price it is estimated that 
the stabilization board will receive when it 
disposes of its surplus purchases. 

The stabilization board, of course, would 
buy milk in the market at the 90 percent 
of parity price in order to stabilize the price 
at that level, 
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Its losses from buying at 90 percent of 
parity and selling at the surplus level would 
be financed by a division of the payment 
made by each dairy-plant operator for sur- 
plus milk. The plant operator, under this 
program, receives at least 90 percent of parity 
on each 100 pounds of milk which he sells, 
Let us say, again, that this price is 64. For 
that portion of the milk he buys which is in 
the surplus category, however, he pays the 
farmer at the surplus price established by 
the stabilization board. Let us say this price 
is $2 per hundred. In addition to the pay- 
ment which he makes to the farmer on these 


surplus purchases, he makes a payment to 


the stabilization board of the difference be- 
tween the surplus price which he paid for 
the milk, and the full market price which 
he received when he sold it. In this case, 
that payment would be $2 per hundred 
pounds. 

The stabilization board, then, would be 
paying 90 percent of parity on the national 
average, or in this example, $4 per hundred 
pounds for the milk which it buys. It would 
receive $2 per hundred when it sold the milk, 
and it would receive an additional $2 per 
hundred pounds from the dairy plant oper- 
ator. A small brokerage fee on the transac- 
tion would make the entire operation self- 
financing by those who produce the actual 
surplus, 

This is an oversimplified version of the 
program, but rather than trouble you with 
details at this time, I think it might be more 
helpful to tell you that from a technical 
standpoint authorities I have consulted agree 
that the program will work. 

It is, in effect, a self-financing support 
program, with built-in voluntary production 
controls. 

It is a two-price program which guar- 
antees to the dairy producer 90 percent of 
parity for that portion of his uction 
which is required to meet current domestic 
needs. It permits him to produce surplus 
milk, but it pays him for that surplus pro- 
duction only what that milk is expected to 
bring under the surplus disposal program. 

The program costs the taxpayer nothing, 
It guarantees a fair price for the dairy farm- 
er, and a fair price for the consumer, in 
direct relation to the current costs of the 
other things consumers buy. 

Its principal advantage, in addition to get- 


ting the Government out of the dairy busi- 


ness, lies in the fact that it will discourage 
overproduction without actually telling the 
farmer what he can produce. 

If the farmer is sufficiently efficient so that 
he can produce milk at the surplus price, he 
has the right and opportunity to do so. 

If, however, he is not that efficient, he 
can then reduce his production to the 
amount which represents his fair share of 


p the existing domestic demand. 


The great defect in the present support 
program, in my opinion and that of the 
many agricultural economists with whom I 
have discussed the problem, lies in the fact 
that it is not apt to reduce the surplus. 

I know, for example, that in my own State 
of Wisconsin many farmers expect to main- 
tain their gross income under the lowered 
price supports by producing more milk. 

This can only aggravate the problem by 
creating greater surpluses, 

Similarly, the present program does noth- 
ing to discourage the utilization of diverted 
acres for milk production. 

Cattle buyers in Wisconsin report to me 
that during the past two or three months 
they have established new records for the 
sale of dairy cows in South Dakota and other 
States where wheat farmers are now bulld- 
ing dairy herds to consume the grass and 
legumes which they will plant on their 
diverted acres. 

This, too, will further glut the market for 
dairy products. 

The plan which I have outlined today will 
solve both of these problems. 
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When the revenue from consumer sales 
and surplus sales is blended into a slightly 
lower price, as it is under the 75 percent 
support program, it remains profitable for 
the farmer to increase milk production to 
maintain his gross sales. 

Under a two-price plan, however, he does 
not have this same encouragement for, 
while he receives the full support price for 
the milk which he produces which is needed 
to meet the consumer demand, all his sur- 
plus production must be sold at a much 
lower “surplus” price. 

Similarly, the farmer who has not pro- 
duced milk in the past, but now wants to 
harvest an extra profit from diverted acres 
by producing milk for an already glutted 
market, will also be compelled to sell that 
milk at the surplus price. 

This proposal has been discussed with the 
leadets of many of our national farm or- 
ganizations. It has been discussed with 
many Members of Congress. It has been 
outlined to economic advisors in the White 
House, and to several of the principal assist- 
ants to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The reaction to the proposal has been re- 
markably good, and I am hopeful that the 
administration and the Congress can reach 
agreement with respect to it, and enact such 
& program before the present session ad- 
journs. 

It is, I believe, a solution which will bene- 
fit producer, consumer, and taxpayer alike. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following article which 
appeared in the April 25, 1954, issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. I believe 
this column written by Roscoe Drum- 
mond to be most apropos: 

On OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Because the case for outlawing the Com- 
munist Party is so logical and, to many, so 
persuasive, it is important to take the time 
to examine faithfully the case against out- 
lawing the Communist Party. 

The case against outlawing the party does 
not rest upon any soft attitude toward sub- 
version. Opponents of banning the Commu- 
nist Party, including Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., are convinced that this 
course of action would not help, and would 
very likely obstruct the work of the FBI and 
the Justice Department in immobilizing the 
Communists. 

To impugne the motives of either non- 
Communists side in this controversy is un- 
fair and misses the point. The advocates 
and the non-Commiunist opponents of out- 
lawry are vigorously anti-Communist. The 
issue is what is wise, practicable and con- 
stitutional. 

The principle reasons which the Attorney 
General recently cited to the House Judiciary 
Committee against legislation to ban the 
Communist Party were these: 

That the present legal weapons of the 
courts, the Justice Department, and the FBI, 
together with others which Mr. Brownell is 
Strongly urging Congress to pass, including 
wiretapping in security cases, denaturaliza- 
tion, making peacetime espionage a capital 
Offense, etc., are effectively doing the job of 
dealing with Communist subversion and are 
sufficient, 
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That outlawing the Communist Party 
would destroy at least two of the legal 
weapons which the Justice Department finds 
most useful (the Internal Security Act and 
the Smith Act) and would hamper the work 
of the FBI. 

That outlawing the Communist Party 
would probably be found unconstitutional, 
and the Attorney General and others cite 
substantial evidence to fortify this judgment. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 strikes 
at the root of the Communist conspiracy, the 
secrecy which masks its Soviet subservience 
and its devious methods, in that it requires 
Communist-action and Communist-front or- 
ganizations to disclose their membership, 
their officers and their financial backing. 

The Internal Security Act does not make 
membership in the Communist Party per se 
a crime. Registration can be made com- 
pulsory because, since membership is not per 
se a crime, no one is thus forced to give evi- 
dence against himself by registering. Thus 
Mr. Brownell points out that to make mem- 
bership in the Communist Party per se a 
crime would nullify the Internal Security 
Act. 

The Smith Act, which makes it illegal for 
anyone knowingly to support any group 
favoring the overthrow of the Government by 
force, is another powerful tool of the Justice 
Department, which has already resulted in 
the indictment of 105 Communist leaders, 
Here Mr. Brownell points out that outlawing 
the Communist Party would either go no 
further than the Smith Act, or, by attempt- 
ing to make membership a crime without 
proof that the individual personally knew of 
the party's illegal objectives, would go beyond 
the limits of the Constitution. 

The crux of the constitutional issue is 
whether making membership in the Com- 
munist Party a crime per se—a crime with- 
out having to prove in court that the indi- 
vidual knowingly committed the crime—is a 
denial of due process of law. The Supreme 
Court has ruled in United States v. Lovett 
(1946) that “legislative acts, no matter what 
their form (which) apply either to named 
individuals or to easily ascertainable mem- 
bers of a group in such a way as to inflict 
punishment on them without a judicial trial 
are bills of attainder’—and therefore un- 
constitutional, 

The Supreme Court struck down the Okla- 
homa loyalty oath on the ground that “in- 
discriminate classification of innocent with 
knowing activity must fall as an assertion of 
arbitrary power.” 

The Attorney General adds this practical 
warning: to the extent that outlawing the 
Communist Party “would force the Com- 
munist movement underground, cause it to 
close its headquarters, terminate its publica- 
tions, it would at the same time and to the 
same extent increase the already difficult in- 
vestigatory job of the FBI.“ 

Knowing participation in the Communist 
conspiracy is already illegal. The threat of 
the Communist advocate, however misguided, 
can best be met in the arena of American free 
speech, 


Excerpt From Paul Harvey 
News Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
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cerpt from a broadcast by Paul Harvey 
on April 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How can a man of means and respectability 
and intelligence become a traitor to his 
country? Especially in the last half-dozen 
years Americans have wondered why the mil- 
lionaire turned subyersive; what makes the 
professor turn Communist; the scientist who 
works for them, the movie star who fronts 
for them—how come the home-grown citi- 
zen saboteur? 

Mostly the answers have been fuzzy, aca- 
demic, unsatisfactory. Because we forget 
men are rarely all right or all wrong. All 
knight or all knave. 

Rarely are men totally honest or entirely 
dishonest * * * rarely 100 percent good or 
through and through bad. And you have to 
understand this to understand today’s head- 
lines. It helps explain why * * * an atom 
spy. Judas Iscariot could tell you the rest 
of the story. 

Jesus was crucified. Judas didn't mean to. 
Judas Iscariot had a big idea and a chance 
to pickup a few pieces of silver. He didn't 
figure they'd try to make a federal case out 
of it. Judas didn't want any blood on his 
hands, 

He'd seen Jesus turn water into wine, make 
loaves and fish out of nothing, heal the 
sick, raise Lazarus from the dead. Any- 
body who could perform miracles like that 
wasn't going to let himself get in any serious 
trouble. Judas only meant to force his 
Master's hand. Make him declare himself. 
Get him to assert his authority. Throw the 
rascals out and take over and make him- 
self, Judas, top lieutenant. All twelve were 
impatient to get going on the temporal king- 
dom, Judas did not intend to be a traitor. 
This was not meant to be treason, Judas 
was not all evil. Understand that, All his 
life he was pretty good. 

In this year of our Lord, 1954, when we 
must live so close to the making of history, 
it is important that Americans see this. 
Judas was not a card-carrying traitor. And 
remember, he was the educated one of the 
twelve. Judas was of better birth than the 
11 mostly illiterate fishermen. Judas was 
a smart cookie. That’s why they made him 
treasurer. He was better born and bred. He 
was more cultured, trained, educated. He 
was highly regarded by the other disciples, 
True, Judas caused Jesus’ suffering and 
crucifixion * * But he didn’t mean to. 

Like that time the repentant harlot was 
washing Jesus’ feet with some very expen- 
sive oil * * And Judas said, that's waste- 
ful. He said I could get $45 for that pre- 
cious ointment. And we could give the 
money tothe poor. And he really would have 
given it to the poor. But we know now that 
Judas also figured to take a cut for himself, 
But he was not alone in thinking such 
thoughts. Once Simon Peter said to Jesus, 
all right * * * we left our homes and our 
work and came with you * * * now what 
do we get out of it? That was not jet black 
Satanic wickedness that caused him to gay 
that. He, alone, defended Jesus with the 
sword. Yet again, once Jesus was arrested, 
Peter denied even knowing him, 

These fellows were human * subject 
to human frailty and temptation. The devil 
never once stopped trying to pull them in 
the opposite direction * * * and he used 
whatever bait he figured would do the trick. 
With Judas, he played on the man's idealis- 
tic ambitions to see his Candidate in the 
high office running the whole show. Con- 
vinced him it was right that he should. The 
30 pieces of silver were little added induce- 
ment. He could easily have pilfered more 
from the money pouch. In fact, Judas had 
decided on the mutiny before there was any 
talk of a payoff. And, though he led an arm- 
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ed mob in that last act, he made a point of 
asking them to lead Jesus away safely. 

Then, when he saw the awfulness of what 
he had done * * * saw the hour-after-hour 
brain washing Jesus was going through * * * 
he ran back to the authorities and tried to 
get them to call off the whole deal * * *. 
Take back the money. When they wouldn't, 
he threw it on the floor. And when he knew 
it was too late * * * he fetched a rope and 
found a tree and hanged himself. Stray 
dogs were already eating at his remains when 
Jesus was marched to Calvary. 

In that last few seconds up there in the 
tree, doubtless sobbing real tears in that final 
spasm of remorse as he fumbled to tle the 
knot for the noose, the disciple from Judea 
must have wished with all his heart that he 
could undo that last vile kiss. 

He had not meant to betray his Master 
unto death. He didn't run and jump into 
the sewer. He backed in. There was no 
thought of bloodstained hands. He was no 
disciplined, dues-paying subversive. Judas 
‘was a man of a little greed and a little lust 
and a little pride * * * but they added up, 
And finally, 30 miserable little pieces of sil- 
ver were all it took to tip the scales. 

Do you understand what I'm saying? 
Judas, this man who might have been, was 
not an all-bad fellow. But that made no 
difference. He was weak enough so that he 
permitted eyil men to use him. And to con- 
spire with him to commit treason, And so 
no baby, Jew or Gentile, since and to this 
day, has ever been called by the name he 
soiled. Think of it—he made a name unfit 
for further use. 

And Jesus was crowned with thorns and 
nailed to a tree. And the one perfect life 
the world had ever seen was destroyed. Jesus 
‘was dead. And Judas did that. What does 
it matter * that he didn’t mean to, 


Anniversary of the 1915 Armenian 


Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment which I issued in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the 1915 Armenian 
massacre: z 

Each April 24 we join in paying homage 
to the memory of 1,500,000 Armenians who 
were massacred on this day in 1915 because 
they would not compromise their faith. In 
the last 39 years millions of others have 
died for being members of minority groups 
and refusing to renounce their religious 
beliefs or national heritage. Armed only 
with tremendous courage, the martyred 
groups and nations have for the most part 
withstood the horrors heaped upon them. 
This is especially true of the Armenians, 
who, through centuries of ruthless oppres- 
sion, have maintained their national spirit 
and are today actively fighting the Soviet 
conquerors. 

But though we draw inspiration from the 
Way brave men have refused to surrender 
before terror, we can find no comfort in 
this. The courage of the tortured millions 
does not in any way diminish their suf- 
fering. and we can no longer tolerate a 
state of affairs In which men pay with their 
lives for their devotion to freedom. It has 
become imperative that we move imme- 
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diately toward the alleviation of the ter- 
Tibie lot that has befallen the victims of 
tyranny. We must change our present im- 
migration laws so as to enable displaced 
persons to come to the United States and 
live in enjoyment of that freedom for which 
they sacrificed somuch. We must also press 
for the ratification of the genocide conven- 
tion. Only after we have made our position 
on this issue completely clear to the whole 
world can we hope to exert effective pres- 
sure on the Communists and force them 
to cease their brutal crimes against the peo- 
ple of Armenia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, 

Let us pay tribute to the memory of those 
who have died to preserve their liberties 
by helping and defending those who are 
now engaged in the same struggle. 


Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a reprint 
from the American Veterinary Medical 
Association Journal for April which ap- 
peared in the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
under date of April 18, 1954, and was 
supplied to me by Dr. Grant B. Munger, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

Concern Voicep Acatinst TB INDEMNITY 

CuTorr 

The bovine tuberculosis-eradication pro- 
gram, once a robust and popular campaign 
against the insidious equivalent of man’s 
great white plague, now shows signs of suf- 
fering from senility and anemia. 

Meanwhile, its quarry, like a vicious beast, 
battered and driven to its lair by a once con- 
cerned and resentful public is, instead of 
being destroyed while cornered, apt to be- 
come the benefactor of the complacent “let 
George do it” attitude of that same, but 
now less concerned, public. 

It is disturbing to learn that in spite of 
its existing anemia the program is due for 
some additional blood-letting. In the name 
of a worthy cause, national economy, the 
Federal indemnity for tuberculosis reactors 
has been eliminated from the budget of the 
Department of Agriculture on which hear- 
ings were being held at the time this was 
written. 

Also of concern is an overconfidence and 
indifference in many who seem to consider 
bovine tuberculosis-as an already eradicated 
disease. Significantly, the report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
1953, states that “Although the overall rate 
of tuberculosis in cattle is very low, in some 
States the incidence of infection is increas- 


ing.” 
TUBERCULOSIS RESURGENCE 


Examples of the resurgence of bovine tu- 
berculosis are numerous but may we briefly 
cite one which was found in a small, beef- 
type herd in March 1938. 

From the inception of the voluntary pro- 
gram this closed herd had been tested regu- 
larly with never a sign of a reaction, nor 
had reactors been found in neighboring 
herds. Yet, when the intradermal test was 
applied to the 7 older cattle and 3 calves, 
8 of the 10 (all but a recently purchased milk 
cow and a young calf) reacted, some with 
swellings larger than hon eggs; the reactors 
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subsequently showing lesions. On the sec- 
ond retest, the cow and calf also reacted. 

‘The spreader must have been an aged cow, 
negative on two previous tests, which had 
recently been sent to market because of pro- 
gressive emaciation. 

Had this infection occurred after the area 
retest interval was lengthened, had it been 
in a large herd, and had the herd been dis- 
persed without test, as is legal and usual at 
farm sales in many States, how far might 
the disease have traveled and what might 
have been the cost of subduing it? 


OF GERMAN ORIGIN 


The bovine tuberculin test was originally 
introduced into the United States from 
Koch's laboratory in Germany, by Dr. 
Leonard Pearson, in 1891. After extensive, 
successful field trials, the Tuberculosis 
Eradication Division was established in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry on May 1, 1917. 
Then on December 23, 1917, the accredited 
herd plan was launched, soon to be supple- 
mented with the accredited area plan. 

In the words of the late Dr. J. A. Kiernan, 
first administrator; it was “the most gigantic 
work ever assumed by the veterinary profes- 
sion.” With tuberculosis rare, except locally 
in cattle of the Southern and Western States, 
Dr. Kiernan predicted that, by 1930, two- 
thirds of the area of the United States would 
be free of the disease, 

However, he cautioned that success would 
depend not only on the veterinarians, the 
legislators, and the sanitary officials, but 
largely on the attitude of the Livestock 
owners. 

Economic factors. were favorable for the 
launching of such a program, The sharp 
drop from war-inflated levels, in the price 
of cattle and other farm produce, about 1920, 
facilitated the selling to the owners, of a 
plan which paid an indemnity for a dam- 
aged, surplus product. Furthermore, this 
economic trend made it both possible and 
desirable for the veterinary practitioners to 
cooperate, 

PEAK IN 1935 

Testing reached its peak, with 25 million 
cattle tested, in 1935, and then fell rapidly to 
11 million in 1939. It has remained near 
that level since, with 9,675,245 tested in 1953. 

Meanwhile, the national incidence of bo- 
vine tuberculosis has ped gradually 
from 4.9 percent in 1918 to 1.5 percent in 
1935 and 0.11 percent in 1953. However, the 
records of many isolated, heavily infected 
areas is more dramatic, 

In the District of Columbia, used as a trial 
test area, tuberculin reactors were reduced 
from 18.87 percent In 1910 to 0.84 percent 
in 1917; and Virginia, with 18.27 percent 
reactors In 1910 and 6.39 percent in 1917, was 
down to 0.3 percent in 1953. 

The prediction of great areas soon being 
free of the disease has, for some reason, not 
yet been realized. Instead, in 1953, the re- 
actors were surprisingly uniformly distrib- 
uted. In only 1 State, Nevada, were no 
reactors found, yet only 5 States had more 
than 0.2 percent reactors, with Louisiana's 
0.49 percent being high. 

QUESTION RAISED 

This upniformly low incidence raises a 
question about the irreducible minimum. 
Could it be that the slower, more patchwork 
type of testing is less thorough than when 
larger areas are more simultaneously tested? 
Or is it because cattle are being reinfected 
by man or other animals? 

Or is it possible that many of these reac- 
tions are of the nonspecific type and that 
bovine tuberculosis actually is more nearly 
eliminated than indicated? : 

The human species also has profited much 
from the reduction of tuberculosis in cattle. 
The death rate in man from the bovine type 
of infection which, in 1900, was 19.9. per 100.— 
000 population dropped to 1.7 in 1950, a 91.5 
percent reduction. During the same period 
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deaths from the human type of tuberculosis 
dropped 86 percent. 
TOUGHER GOING 


Truly, the reduction both in the bovine 
type of human infection and in bovine tuber- 
Culosis is a remarkable achievement, but ap- 
Parently, as in climbing a mountain peak, 
the nearer the goal the harder the going. 
No one doubts that the job ultimately will 
be done, but complacency and apathy will 
increase the difficulty and may indefinitely 
Postpone total eradication. 

We urge the House Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Committee and every Congressman to 
take a second look at the scoresheet on bo- 
vine tuberculosis eradication before elimi- 
nating Federal indemnities for reactors for 
economy reasons. To withdraw support now, 
is, in our judgment, a shortsighted and dan- 
gerous move. The record does not justify 
Such action. 


The Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
Sage of Public Law 325, 83d Congress, 
Providing for the establishment of an 
Air Force Academy, is one of the most 
important steps taken by this Nation in 
Tecent years. It is to be hoped that this 
act marks the turning point in our long- 
term military preparedness program. 
At the present time the five-member Site 
Selection Commission, appointed to make 
recommendations regarding the location 
of the Air Force Academy, is in the 
Process of examining sites proposed for 
the Academy. 

Selection of a permanent site for the 
Air Force Academy is naturally of great 
interest to us all. It is a very important 
Step, and Iam sure that any community 
in the United States would feel honored 
to have a site in its area selected for this 
Purpose. I am most happy to propose 
that the State of California be given this 
honor. 

Recently I obtained from the Depart- 
Ment of Defense a list of the major fac- 
tors to be considered by the Site Selec- 
tion Commission in determining the lo- 
Cation to be recommended for the Acad- 
emy. This list of factors has served to 
Strengthen my belief that possibly no 
other area in the country is more suit- 
able for the purposes of this Academy 
ae is California. There are the fac- 

rs: 

1. Acreage: The Academy will require 
facilities for a 4-year academic and flying 
training program, In addition to class- 
rooms. library, laboratories, dormitories, etc., 
Provision must be made for a modern flying 
field, rifle and machinegun ranges, maneuver 
areas, athletic fields, and for possible future 
expansion. It is estimated that 15,000 acres 
Will be required. 

2. Topography: The Air Academy will be- 
Come a national monument as are West Point 
and Annapolis. In selecting the permanent 
location, consideration will be given to the 
natural beauty of the site and of the sur- 
rounding country as well as to the avail- 
Ability of level ground suitable for a modern 
Aying field. 
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3. Community aspects: Consideration will 
be given to the character and variety of 
educational institutions, religious, cultural, 
and recreational facilities, readily accessible 
to the site. Consideration will be given also 
to accommodations for parents and friends 
of cadets visiting the Academy. 

4, Climate: A four-seasonal climate with- 
out extremes of heat or cold is desirable, 
Other climatic consideration are: Precipi- 
tation; depth and duration of snow cover: 
temperature; humidity; fog, wind, and dust 
conditions. 

5. Water supply: An adequate and de- 
pendable water supply is essential. It is 
estimated that 3 million gallons per day will 
be required. 

6. Utilities: Electric power and natural 
gas or other fuel will be required. Consid- 
eration will be given to the location of 
existing power and pipelines with respect 
to the site. 

7. Transportation: Cadets and visitors win 
come from all parts of the country. Consid- 
eration will be given to the conyenience of 
the site with respect to railway, airline, and 
highway systems, 

8. Cost: Factors to be considered are the 
cost of the land and necessary easements, 
preparation of the site, removal or reloca- 
tion of existing installations, access roads, 
railroad spurs, the construction index for 
the particular location, etc. 

9. Flying training: Flying training, both 
airplane observer and airplane pilot, will be 
included in the courses of instruction. 
Under this factor consideration will be given 
to the extent to which other alr trafic 
might interfere with this training. 


It is readily apparent that no place in 
the world combines these particular fac- 
tors as well as does California. Our 
great State fulfills every single require- 
ment. California has long been famous 
for its climate and topography. Our 
metropolitan areas are surrounded by 
suitable acreage and can supply the nec- 
essary extensions of transportation fa- 
cilities and utilities at a minimum cost. 
Most of all, our educational, religious, 
cultural, and recreational facilities pro- 
vide the best possible atmosphere for the 
building of character. 

Two particular factors make it espe- 
cially appropriate that the Air Academy 
should be located in California. We are 
education-conscious and air-minded. 


Nearly 200,000 students are enrolled in. 


our institutions of higher learning—the 
second highest total for a single State— 
and within our State is manufactured 
approximately 40 percent of all United 
States aircraft products. These are fac- 
tors indicative of the youth and vigor of 
our State. They demonstrate a progres- 
sive, pioneer spirit suited to the air age. 

The pioneer spirit of California is the 
spirit that should guide United States 
air policy, the importance of which can 
hardly be overstated. Western Europe 
is free today largely because the United 
States possessed the atomic bomb and 
the means of delivering it at the close 
of World War II. The Red army of 
the Soviet Union thus far has been 
denied the prize of Western Europe by 
our ability to strike the Soviet homeland 
with long-range strategic bombers. 
This fact should be recognized at every 
step we take to build up and maintain 
a program of military security. 

During the past year I have taken 
every opportunity to oppose the defense 
officials’ efforts to cut back our military 
airpower, and recently it has become 
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evident that those same officials have 
finally seen the error of their past judg- 
ment. Last spring they ignored the 
heroic but vain plea of Gen. Hoyt Van- 
Genberg, who devoted his energies to 
the struggle for adequate airpower al- 
most to his death. Last spring they 
overruled this distinguished airman and 
cut back the Air Force budget by $5 bil- 
lion. This year, after examining our 
defense requirements, these same of- 
ficials have revised upward their esti- 
mates of our military airpower needs, 
They have come to understand what 
General Vandenberg and the rest of us 
who have been advocating increased air- 
power have known all along—that ade- 
quate airpower is indispensable to our 
national security. 

The time and money lost and the dis- 
ruption suffered by our aircraft industry 
are tragic reminders of last year's 
blunder; but the important thing is that 
we look to the future and by concerted 
action attempt to make up for those 
mistakes. While the so-called New 
Look emphasis on airpower is not at all 
new, Iam encouraged that the Pentagon 
officials have finally taken a look at this 
Nation’s airpower requirements. I am 
encouraged that they now see the im- 
portance which airpower plays in the 
world today. Iam hopeful that this Na- 
tion will never again permit a reckless 
and ill-considered cutback of its greatest 
source of strength against Communist 
aggression. 

The establishment of the Air Force 
Academy is a most significant step in 
building up and maintaining an Air 
Force second to none. I hope that Call- 
fornia—which is the logical home for 
the Academy—will be chosen to furnish 
the location for this worthy institution. 
I am confident that the Site Selection 
Commission will find no other State 
whose resources and characteristics pro- 
vide so adequately for all of the foresee- 
able needs of the Academy. 


Flood Control and Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
other problems may come and go, but in 
eastern Kansas, where it nearly always 
either rains too little or too much, the 
question of the best way to utilize the 
rainfall remains always with us. 

Since soil-conservation measures in 
the form of terraces, prepared water- 
ways, and detention dams with drop in- 
lets conserve both moisture and soil, and 
at the same time reduce danger of flood 
damage, the great majority of people 
writing me on this subject favor such 
measures over those proposed in the way 
of large dams on river channels. Many 
are convinced from their own experience 
and operations that such measures, along 
with dikes and flow ways in the city 
areas, would make big dams unneces- 
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sary. They are positive that we cannot 
know what measures, if any, will be nec - 
essary on the main channel until these 
necessary measures are taken. 

Following are very interesting letters 
from constituents on this subject: 

ARRINGTON, KANS., April 23, 1954. 
Representative Howard S. MILLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. MLLER: As a farmer in the Dela- 
ware River Valley, I note with much concern 
that House Document 642 provides for the 
authorization of the Perry Reservoir. This 
project would take thousands of acres of our 
very best and most productive farmland, and 
make of it a lake which would be practically 
worthless to the farmers affected. And bear 
in mind that it is not the farmers of this 
valley who want the Perry Reservoir. It is 
the people who have built their homes and 
industries in the lowlands of the valleys be- 
low here who are begging for relief from the 
folly of their efforts. History tells us that 
the Indians advised the white people not to 
build in the lowlands—yet they gave no heed 
to the warning. To me, the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of factories and indus- 
tries have been bullt in valleys that are sub- 
ject to flood is no reason why our farmlands 
should be sacrificed to their shortsightedness, 
Those industries knew that the land they 
were building on was subject to flood. They 
were apparently willing to take the risks 
involved. Now they are crying to sacrifice 
our investments to protect their own. Take 
a look along the full length of the Delaware 
River Valley and you will find very few farm 
buildings placed within the flood zone. The 
farmers went to the expense and incon- 
venience of locating their buildings on higher 
ground, but what of the industrialist, and 
the city homeowner? They have built in the 
lowlands because it was easier and less costly 
to build there—disregarding the common- 
sense laws of safety which farmers through- 
out this valley have practiced for a lifetime. 
Do you think it is Justice to charge their folly, 
both past and proposed, to the account of 
the farmers? 

The p al of a reservoir does nothing 
toward the prevention of the runoff which 
causes the floodwaters. It does nothing to- 
ward the prevention of erosion, a major 
cause of that runoff. The siltation of all 
the great reservoirs which have been built 
is a matter of common knowledge. Why 
not start at the top of the hill—the bottom 
of the problem—and put in terraces and 
small retention dams and ponds on land of 
lesser value. Keep that soil on its original 
location, where it is needed, and keep the 
Tainfall there as much as possible. Then 
if that doesn't prove adequate there is sum- 
cient time to adopt additional measures, 
The assertion by the Army engineers that 
there is only one solution to this flood prob- 
lem, and that they have it, seems to me 
a bit naive. They are human, and fallible. 
The big difference between them and us 
farmers is that we have to foot our own 
bills, as well as theirs, and are, therefore, 
less carefree about the vast sums of money 
we are willing to spend on questionable proj- 
ects. 

I have lived on the Delaware River for 
over 50 years, and have spent considerable 
money in attempts to control the river, 
water runoff, and erosion. I have had my 
land terraced for over 20 years. I have care- 
fully watched the results of pond construc- 
tion, and the resulting erosion prevention 
Irom the use of ponds and terraces, and I 
am convinced from the practical standpoint 
that this is the method to control floods, 
I believe that the observations of a great 
many years gained through practical appli- 
cation, should be of more value than the 
slide-rule calculations of an engineer, who 
probably has never owned a piece of land 
or had cause to worry over the flood damage 
to something of his own. 
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I have much respect for our engineers, 
but they should keep their efforts within 
the bounds of reason. I hope that you agree 
with my attitude, and that you will use 
your most diligent efforts to prevent the 
authorization of the Perry Reservoir, and 
others which have been proposed for the 
Delaware Valley. 

Very truly yours, 
Raty E. Hockens. 


MANHATTAN, KANS., April 22, 1954, 
Congressman Howarp S. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear MR. MILLER: I am heartily opposed to 
the House Document 642 because it is fol- 
lowing the planning of some people who 
would lump a great many things into one 
big Government obligation, not caring 
whether little people are benefited. It is not 
fair to the planning which has authorized 
over 50 watershed projects, I am afraid 
that the industrialists are cleverly trying to 
get big dams in for industrial uses, using 
drought and floods as their cry. How can 
people say that nothing has been done for 
flood control? All up and down the Blue 
River the people have been making ponds 
and small dams, have terraced their acres 
to stop the water where it falis. The poor 
river which got blamed for the fury of the 
Kaw (because Army engineers wanted it 80) 
will not pour down a lot of water onto Kan- 
sas City. 

Sincerely, 
RUBY JOHNSON, 
RANDOLPH, KANS., April 21, 1954, 
Representative Howard S. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want you to vote against House 
Document 642. I know you will but I wanted 
you to know how I feel about this matter. 
We need to stop the water where it falls go 
that we can raise food to feed our ever- 
increasing population. 

Thank you for what you have been doing 
for the upstream flood-control and water- 
shed program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT STITT. 
VALLEY FALLS, KANS., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like for you to vote no 
on House Document 642. I cannot see why 
we should cover up the most fertile land of 
our country with water and mud and take 
it out of production, which seems like a 
lot of nonsense to me. 

Respectfully, 
Harry E. Post. 


Only Free People Can Punish Abuse of 


Free Discussion 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its timeliness, I include in the Recorp 
the following editorial from the news- 
paper Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N. J., April 17, 1954: 

ONLY Fare PEOPLE CAN PUNISH ABUSE OF 

FREE DISCUSSION 

The defenders of democracy naturally fo- 

cus on free discussion as a prime element 
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in our system. To be able to say what you 

think and feel is one of the highest privi- 

inte of liberty, It is also an absolute neces- 
ty. 

Obviously, in a system where the ultimate 
power resides in the people, a premium is 
put on their having the information needed 
to make wise decisions. Free debate on the 
merits of issues and policies is vital to the 
process of informing the public. 

You cannot hedge this freedom about 
with any major restriction and still have it. 
There is no way—in law—to guarantee that 
you shall have no bad discussion, but only 
good discussion. 

To preserve the opportunity for honest 
and sincere discussion, the barriers must be 
kept low. 

We must accord men the privilege of being 
wrong, accidentally or deliberately. We 
must allow a flood of propaganda of epithets 
and exaggerations, 

We draw the line only at libel and slander, 
and language deliberately calculated to in- 
cite men to riot. 

Our history shows we have always had a 
good mixing in of bad discussion with the 
good. It is to be expected. 

The only real restraint we can exercise 1s 
the moral force of a public opinion that 
may finally discredit men who falsify issues 
or malign (without lbeling) individuals. 

Lately, however, in our democarcy and 
others, the danger has grown that bad dis- 
cussion may become dominant, “Free dis- 
cussion” is interpreted by too many men as 
the competition of propaganda. 

As we have scen, we cannot legislate bad 
discussion away. We can rely only on the 
power of the people, the people who must 
decide the great issues. 

They can enforce a better balance between 
good and bad discussion when they are suf- 
ficiently stirred to communicate their views 
to their representatives, and to cast into the 
discard those public men who practice the 
rivalry of lies. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner held at Providence, R. I., on April 
25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Roberts, Repre- 
Sentative Roosevelt, Senator Pastore, Repre- 
Sentative Forand, Representative Fogarty, 
dur national committeewoman, Miss Cul- 
linan, our energetic State chairman, Frank 
Rao, distinguished friends and fellow Demo- 
Crats, we meet here this evening to honor 
two great American Presidents, Jefferson and 
Jackson. We welcome the distinguished son 
of a third American President, one whom 
most of us remember as the greatest of our 
time. Under the leadership of the late 
Franklin D, Roosevelt our beloved Rhode 
Island came out of the doldrums of depres- 
sion, and went forward to become a prosper- 
dus and thriving State. I know that all of 
Us are looking forward to the address of our 
Principal guest, Representative ROOSEVELT, 

Here in Rhode Island we are exceedingly 
fortunate in having a strong progressive and 
active administration under the leadership 
Of that capable Democratic Governor, Dennis 
J. Roberts. Our State organization directed 
by that energetic State chairman, Frank Rao, 
I have every reason to believe, will again lead 
dur party to victory at the next election. 
Of course, my friends, Frank Rao just cannot 
Win elections alone, and it is up to us, his 
Party workers, to lend our best efforts to 
Assist him in every way possible, so that vic- 
tory for all our Democratic candidates will be 
forthcoming next November. 

We were all disappointed that our country 
did not elect a Democratic President in the 
1952 election. You and I remember that 
the campaign of 1952 was full of rosy prom- 
ises and guaranteed cure-alls but the Presi- 
den and his party seem to have forgotten 
them. We have now had 16 months of their 
Bovernment by slogan, catch-phrase and con- 
fusion, seasoned with hysteria. The Ameri- 
Can people in 1952 listened to and believed 
the Republican presidential candidate when 
he said he would continue the social and 
economic programs developed in 20 years of 
Democratic administrations. President 
Eisenhower, then a candidate, said he fa- 
vored social security, better housing, falrer 
labor laws, high farm prices, full employ- 
ment, increased foreign trade, and many 
Other goals attained under Democratic ad- 
mintstrations. He practically promised to 
keep and improve them. He even promised 
to reduce taxes on the one hand, and the 
national debt on the other, all the while 
balancing the budget, The American people 
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believed him, and liked him, and voted for 
him, and even voted into office with him a 
Republican Congress, At the Ist session 
of the 83d Congress, controlled in both 
Houses by Republicans, very few of these 
promises were kept. And note this: There 
was not a single constrictive item in the 
President's so-called program which passed 
the Congress without Democratic support. 
I have in mind the extension of reciprocal- 
trade agreements, tax-policy measures, for- 
eign-policy legislation, and Government re- 
organization. If left to the divided Republi- 
can Party in the Congress, the President's 
so-called program would have been com- 
pletely lost. For any partial success he has 
had on Capitol Hill, he certainly should 
thank the Democrats. Whether he is grate- 
ful for this support, he has not stated. He 
has, however, with the help of the Republi- 
can Congress, given away tidelands oll, and 
he has also raised interest rates on Govern- 
ment mortgages and loans. 

This administration now in control has 
done very little, if anything, for New Eng- 
land, It is true that with a great deal of 
publicity last December, the President, while 
on one of his numerous trips to Georgia, is- 
sued a memorandum relative to directing the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to assist the 
depressed areas. Frankly, very few Govern- 
ent agencies have paid any attention to this 
order. On department levels where con- 
tracts are considered, many of these Gov- 
ernment officials never heard of the Presi- 
dent's memorandum. A few contracts, of 
course, did go to New England, but that elo- 
quent Republican Senator from Maine, Mrs. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, in a statement on the 
floor of the Senate on February 18, made cer- 
tain inquiries which I quote and which have 
not been answered by any administration 
spokesman. Mrs. Smirn asked, “What has 
become of the promises made by the Eisen- 
hower administration for more economy in 
our Government and for less waste in the 
operation of our defense forces? Just what 
sincerity is there in the claims emanating 
from the Defense Department of more de- 
tense per dollar? How can the Defense De- 
partment claim more defense per dollar 
when it deliberately ignores the lowest bid- 
der and the best builder of destroyers in 
the history of our country, and awards the 
destroyer contract to another bidder at a 
cost of 66 ½ million to the American tax- 
payers?” 

Those are the words, my friends, of a Re- 
publican United States Senator, who, I be- 
lieve, is absolutely disgusted with the chan- 
neling of contracts by defense agencies and 
the ignoring of the President's memorandum 
supposedly issued to help depressed areas, 
and, in particular, New England. 

There is increased unemployment in 
Rhode Island and there is increased unem- 
ployment in numerous other States—in par- 
ticular, Massachusetts, Michigan, and also in 
other Midwestern and Western States. If the 
President's directive to channel contracts to 
depressed areas were taken seriously by his 
subordinates, some of those who prospered 
under Democratic State and Federal admin- 
istrations and who now seek office on the 
Republican ticket, would not be see 
headlines by attributing unemployment to 
Democratic administrations. Yet the other 
day I read in the press a statement made by 
one of those who has held offices of honor and 
trust under Democratic administration, both 
in Rhode Island and Washington, but who 
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now is 2 would-be candidate for some Re- 
publican nomination. This statement lays 
the blame for the present job decline to the 
Democrats. Such a misstatement seems to 
me to be evidence of disqualification for high 
public office. 

Another matter which Is of vital concern 
to New England is the silver question. As 
you know, I sponsored the so-called Green 
Silver Act which enabled our silver industry 
to obtain silver for war purposes during the 
war years. I have also sponsored legislation 
calling for the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act, and I did this after conferring with 
many silver users in New England and some 
of my friends in the industry here in Rhode 
Island. The repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act would mean much to the silver users and 
producers and in the long run would aid em- 
ployment not only in Rhode Island but other 
silver manufacturing States as well, In 1950 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, reporting on my bill calling 
for the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, 
recommended passage and reported that it 
would be in the public interest. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at that time recom- 
mended a few minor amendments to the bill 
and expressed an interest in the legislation 
being favorably adopted. Of course, the 
silver bloc, my friends, got busy, and I am 
sorry to say, the measure did not become law, 

This year Senator Pastore and I joined 
with Republican Senator Bus of Connecti- 
cut in introducing another measure to repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act. This time the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
stated “it would appear that sound reasons 
continue to exist for revision of the present 
silver purchase laws.” This is an endorse- 
ment of the bill. The Department of Inte- 
rior, however, reporting on the bill, stated 
it was opposed to the enactment of the meas- 
ure. The chief counsel for the Department 
of Commerce, reporting for Secretary Weeks 
of the Department of Commerce, a New Eng- 
lander who is associated with those who are 
urging the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, 
reported that “we have concluded that our 
interest in the subject matter of the bill is 
too remote to justify our offering for your 
consideration comments with respect 
thereto.” This disappointing report from 
the Secretary of Commerce will be news to 
the New England silver manufacturers. 
Now, the Treasury Department, which 
viously under Democratic administrations 
did not hesitate to endorse the repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act, in a letter to the chaire 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, reporting on the present bill 
states that “from the practical point of 
view, existing legislation relating to the pur- 
chase of silver does not now offer any serious 
embarrassment to this Department. Also, 
we believe the enactment of such legislation 
under today's special conditions would not 
be timely.” 

Here is “confusion worse confounded.” 
The Federal Reserve System Board of Gov- 
ernors is consistent—it still favors the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act. The Department 
The 
Department of Commerce declines to report. 
The Treasury Department, which previously 
favored the repeal, now does not favor it. 
It seems to me that the Cabinet officers and 
the heads of various departments In Wash- 
ington under the present administration are 
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talking out of both sides of their mouths on 
matters which are of vital public concern. 
This is a good illustration of the present 
lack of Presidential leadership. 

In closing my remarks I want to urge all 
of you good Democrats present to work hard 
to get our new voters on the registration 
lists, so that we may confidently expect in 
November to elect a complete Democratic 
slate. We should send to Washington a 
Democratic Senator and two Democratic 
Representatives and again elect a Demo- 
cratic governor with a complete slate of 
Democratic State officers. 


Editorials From Florida Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
profited from reading the editorials 
which appear in the weekly newspapers 
of my district. Theirs is a sound, down- 
to-earth philosophy which reflects faith, 
optimism, and courage. I desire in par- 
ticular at this time to call attention to 
the entire editorial page of the Holmes 
County Advertiser, published at Bonifay, 
Fla., and edited by N. DeVane Williams, 
and to a very fine editorial written for 
the Port St. Joe Star by Rev. J. C. Odom. 
The Star is published and edited by 
Wesley R. Ramsey, Port St. Joe, Fla. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Holmes County Advertiser of 

April 16, 1954] 
More PARK FACILITIES NEEDED 

The large crowd at the political rally at 
Wayside Park on Wrights Creek last Satur- 
day night clearly showed that the existing 
facilities at the State-owned and operated 
park are not sufficient. What is there is fine, 
but what we want to know is why can't there 
be more? 

At parks in similar locations in nearby 
counties the public has been given a lot 
more comforts. The people of Holmes Coun- 
ty, and their friends, are entitled to the same 
consideration as our neighbors, 

There is a dire need of restroom facilities, 
more tables, benches and outdoor cooking 
aids. There is sufficient space, and the nat- 
ural surroundings are as fine as you'll find 
anywhere. Our people like the park—you'll 
find a large crowd there all during the sum- 
mer, and part of the colder months, Our 
visitors like it too, for you'll find cars from 
Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee there about 
any time you look. We appreciate what we 
have, but we want more. 

In behalf of the people of this area, the 
Advertiser is calling upon the State road 
department, and those who have power with 
that body, to get busy and get something 
started there before the summer vacation 
starts. 

A Goop NEIGHBOR 

Easter time is here again, and the people 
of the Whitewater community again know 
what it is to have a good neighbor. Up 
there, L. M. (Lamb) Smith makes a practice 
of butchering a beef and hog or two and 
passing it out among his neighbors just to 
let them know that he appreciates their 
company and loves to live among them. 
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Mr. Smith doesn't know that this infor- 
mation has gotten out—and we doubt if he 
would like to have any mention of it—but 
something of this nature is so much different 
from what one usually finds in these days 
we think it only proper to tell our readers 
about his project. 

Last year he butchered a 1,200-pound beef 
and one hog and gave it to his neighbors, 
and again this year he's furnishing meat 
for many an Easter table in the Whitewater 
community. Where else can you find such 
a demonstration of the good neighbor pol- 
icy? Our hat is off to Mr. Smith and we 
wish he lives to enjoy many more years of 
his generous giving. 


AGAINST FMES 


Spring, when the forests and the wooded 
areas are coming aliye with the beauty of the 
season, is a good time to think about pre- 
serving that beauty by preventing forest 
fires. A cigarette carelessly tossed away, a 
match Gropped in the wrong place, a camp- 
fire abandoned without being properly ex- 
tinguished—all these things can result in 
forest fires. 

Every year millions of dollars worth of 
damage is done. Even more tragic than the 
dollar loss Is the valuable timberland which 
is blackened and made barren by the fires, 
the wildlife which is destroyed, and the nat- 
ural beauty which is marred. 

Visitors to the woods and travelers along 
highways which pass through wooded areas 
do well to pause and appreciate the beauty 
of the scenery. By exercising commonsense 
precautions they can make certain that no 
acts of theirs will contribute to costly forest 


Have you attended one of the political 
Tallies in the country? If you haven't you 
are missing a wonderful opportunity to hear 
what the candidates for various county of- 
fices think. They are trying to reach all 
the voters and this method of holding rallies 
in the different communities is the best 
method. Make it a point to attend the meet- 
ing Noma Saturday night—and the others 
before the first primary. You'll learn some- 
thing about your candidates—and meet 
many of your county neighbors, 


— 


Dar or TRIUMPH 

This year, in the midst of our fears 
and tensions, the meaning of Easter is par- 
ticularly significant and comforting. Huster 
is the celebration of the triumph of love 
over hate, of truth over falsehood, of the 
spirit over death. 

The enemies of Christ were certain that 
they had destroyed Him, that they had once 
and for all put an end to the disturbing doc- 
trines of love and gentleness He taught to 
the people with whom He lived and prayed. 
Some of His closest followers had been 
driven to deny Him. One of them betrayed 
Him for a handful of silver. He was falscly 
accused, scourged, spat upon, ridiculed and 
put to death on the cross. He was laid to 
His rest in a borrowed tomb. 


Yet 2,000 years later the doctrines He 
proclaimed are the guideposts of civiliza- 
tion. The lessons He taught are still the best 
hope of mankind for whom He willingly gave 
His life. 

Easter is a glorious holiday for in the 
victory of Christ all men in all times were 
made victorious. 


Don’r Be 4 Lrrreasua 
Happily, a number of organizations 
determined to find out—reasoning — 
wisely—that America the Beautiful must 
somehow keep that way. And without the 
continued waste of the important money 
now being used to sweep up after a com- 
paratively few thoughtless, selfish people. 
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Prime leader among these organizations 
determined to check the senseless, filthy 
habit of tossing every unwanted thing from 
car windows, and the waste of public funds 
in trying to gather them up again, is the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, and 
using the slogan “Don't Be A Litterbug.“ the 
council means to stamp its message indelibly 
on the conscience of thoughtless Americans 
everywhere. 

From the clever pen of the Roadside Devel- 
opment chairman for Florida, Mrs. Edward 
H. McKeon, has come a very effective little 
book of verses—"The Litterbug Family.“ to 
supplement the education aids to combat 
the litterbug. 

Pioneers in antilitter programs have had 
their spirits raised during the past month by 
news of the new Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., organized by a group of the country’s 
leading industrialists. Initiated by the can, 
bottling, paper and related industries—with 
an admittedly selfish interest in checking the 
unsightly and dangerous dumping of their 
containers along the roadsides—these com- 
panies are being joined by the oll and auto- 
motive interests, the cleanup-paintup- 
fixup bureau, representatives of parks and 
highways and all other agencies concerned 
with the problem. It has been said that 
all progress, all development, comes from 
challenge and & consequent response, In 
view of the encouraging response from these 
farsighted industrial leaders who are spon- 
soring the new Keep America Beautiful 
movement—thereby meeting the challenge 
to work with those who have long cham- 
pioned this worthy cause, real progress is 
virtually assured. 

Ugliness and disorder cannot be tolerated 
on the dream “highways of tomorrow,” 
which are gradually becoming a reality. 
Even many of today’s highways can be sal- 
vaged, and protected against further road- 
side abuses, if enough of us care, and are 
vocal about it. Litterbugs must be sum- 
marily dealt with, as the menace to society 
which they truly are. The annual multi- 
million cost of their uncivilized behavior 
would pay for many of the new roads we 
want and need so badly. Let's all help to 
make the word “litter” not only obscene, but 
obsolete. 

So much for the national scope of such 
a program—what can we do here in Bonifay, 
our own hometown, to stop the throwing of 
trash upon our very own streets. Ask your- 
self these questions: Do I drop my empty 
cigarette pack for it to blow anywhere? Do 
I teach my children not to throw their candy 
and ice-cream wrappers on our streets? 
When I'm riding around town do I carelessly 
toss out an ugly scrap of paper? Let's all 
cooperate in making Bonifay the foremost 
in keep America beautiful. 


From the Port St. Joe Star of April 15, 1954] 
Vicrory 
(By Rev. J. C. Odum) 

We approach the Easter season with glad- 
ness of heart because of the hope that is 
ours as Christians. Our hope is in the living 
and ruling Christ who said, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life." The freedom that 
passes human understanding belongs to the 
Christian. An unbellever may question, 
“What is this freedom of the believer?" It 18 
the freedom that is ours because our in- 
Christ“ relationship. Jesus said, Tou shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free. * * * If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
(John 8: 32 and 36.) 

Through Christ, the Christian knows why 
and for whom he is living. This knowledge 
is the key to everlasting life. Again Jesus 
affirmed, “I am the resurrection, and the life, 
he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never dle.“ (John 
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11: 25-26.) The eternal victory of the Chris- 
is ours because of what Christ is and 
because of what Christ has done, not because 
Of what we have attained through our own 
merit. Today He lives through his Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of all who believe on Him. 
rein is our triumphant joy. Not in one 
that is without life and knowledge. Our 
Viour is alive. He is at the right hand of 
the throne of God ever living to make inter- 
Session even for the vilest of sinners who 
l come to Him for forgiveness. 
A missionary in a foreign country wished 
to teach a group of the native people the 
truth of the resurrection of Christ. He said, 
T am traveling and have reached a place 
Where the road branches off in two ways; I 
look for a guide and find two men, one dead 
and the other alive. Which of the two 
must I ask for direction, the dead or the 
Uring “ “Oh,—the living’ said a native. 
en.“ said the missionary, “why ask me 

Worship your idol which is a dead god, in- 
Stead of the Christ who is alive.” 

story has been told of a group of 
Musicians who were participating in the final 
Tehearsal of the production Messiah. The 
r was an old Christian gentleman and 
he was anxiously watching every note. The 
chorus sang to the point where the soprano 
Solo takes up the refrain, “I know that my 
eemer liveth.” The soloist rendered her 
perfectly—so it seemed to the chorus, 
breathing, her notes, her enunciation 
beyond criticism. Surely the director 
Would be pleased. But, alas, he was not. 
Silencing the orchestra he walked up to the 
Singer, “My daughter,” he began in a sad 
e, “You do not know that your Redeemer 
lives, do you?” “Why yes, I think I do,” she 
answered. “Then sing it. Tell it to me so I 
mall know that you know. Sing it so all 
that hear you shall know that you know 

e joy and power of that great truth.” The 

director raised his baton for the orchestra 
to Play again, and the singer repeated the 
Tefrain, But this time she sang out of her 
Own deep Christian experience, and those 
Who heard her wept. When she finished the 
did master again approached her. His eyes 
had tears. “Daughter you do know, for you 
have told me.” 

The greatest question before all mankind 
at this Easter season Is—do you know the 
Tisen Christ as your personal Saviour If 
80, then Easter means everything to you. If 

do not know him in your heart, then 
affords no victory for you. 


What World Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


4 Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
er leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
Tom the Boston Daily Record of Tues- 
ay, April 27, 1954: 
WHAT Wortp Nxros 

We can't remember when we heard better 
Advice than Archibishop Cushing gave 950 

mds of his charities Sunday night. 

“Joy is essential to life, a necessity of life,” 
beloved prelate said. “Every man has 
teed of joy; so, too, every man has a right 
= Joy. It is indispensable to the health of 

ul and body; it is necessary to physical and 
Spiritual industry; it is a condition of reli- 
Glous living, 
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“There fs too much pessimism in the world 
in which we live. You hear about wars and 
the rumors of war. You hear about unem- 
ployment and the rumors of depression. 

“Those closest to God are the most joyful 
people. In these precarious times, stay close 
to God, keep your soul a worthy dwelling 
piace for the Lord,” 

Every fact-minded historian concedes that 
the growth of materialism and the simulta- 
neous abandonment of spiritual values pro- 
duced the great evil of communism. 

Men, and particularly men directing the 
destinies of nations, thought they could do 
without God, even to the extreme of replac- 
ing Him. 

In their blindness and stupidity they falled 
to realize that material things are transient 
and ephemeral—hardly more enduring than 
the lilies in the field and the clouds in the 


So it was only natural that these false 
leaders and their gullible followers experi- 
enced disillusionment when the material 
things lost glitter and substance like the 
automobile of 20 years ago which was an 
enviable thing then but is not quite so de- 
sirable now. 

The only sensible solution is to do what the 
Archbishop prescribed when he told his char- 
itable friends: 

“Go back. Not back to the old times when 
there were no machines, no factories, no rall- 
ways, nor airplanes, nor television, nor news- 
papers; but back to religion, to the spirit of 
faith, to a joyful view of life, to abstinence 
and self-conquest, to honesty, loyalty, and 
love.“ 


Foreign Exchange Students 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce passed the 
House early in this session with a $6 
million slash in funds for the educa- 
tional exchange program. A Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee is now 
considering restoration of these funds, 
and I wish to join with those who have 
earnestly and sincerely requested that 
the program be maintained at its present 
level. 

In the institutions of higher learning 
in this country there is probably no more 
culturally broadening contribution to 
the American undergraduate than the 
presence on his campus, and particularly 
during classroom discussion, of students 
from foreign countries. 

I personally recall being one of a group 
of businessmen, at a meeting of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce a few years 
ago, listening to several foreign exchange 
students attending the University of 
Washington. They were students from 
Thailand, Korea, Japan, and various 
other far eastern countries, and each 
spoke briefly of his native country and 
of his impressions of the United States. 
In that one meeting a great many mis- 
conceptions were corrected and a far 
better understanding of our neighbors 


-across the sea was gained. 
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In like manner, when we send our own 
sons and daughters abroad, our neigh- 
bors learn more about us. 

I also recall the remarks to this body 
last year of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED], pointing out the his- 
torical contribution of the Olympic 
games to international understanding. 
It was an inspiring message. 

It seems to me that the United States 
is hampered in its dealings with other 
nations because our contacts are pri- 
marily with other governments. In 
most cases—particularly in Asia—the 
Government is far removed from the 
grass roots of the country. On the other 
hand, Communists concentrate on the 
level of the people, and try to achieve 
their purpose by playing on misunder- 
stood notions, misinformation, and mis- 
conceptions about the United States, and 
ignorance of our customs and manners. 
We must, I think, do everything possible 
to combat such tactics in the only ef- 
Tective way, by putting young people who 
understand our country and our people 
in their midst. 

Sending some of our intelligent young 
people to met and mix with the young 
people of other lands, and bringing their 
students to our shores, is a necessary 
part of the exchange of viewpoint on 
higher levels, as in the United Nations, 
And certainly at this time in history, 
when international distrust and fear are 
rampant, and when the desire for peace 
and good will is so strong, the oppor- 
tunities for rewarding returns from such 
an investment urgently and eloquently 
argue for no curtailment of this program, 


Where Will Materialism Lead Us? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J, PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very provocative article by 
Robert Nathan, well-known critic and 
writer, which briefly compares the arts 
in our time with those of a previous era. 

The article poses the questions: Are 
Americans putting too much emphasis 
on material things and too little upon 
the things of the spirit, the moral truth 
sidetracked for material gain? 

Has sophistication replaced enthusi- 
asm as a national characteristic? 

Are we so much lost in the selfishness 
and greed of materialism that we have 
no time for the simple enjoyments of the 
creative spiritual world? 

To what extent have these feelings 
affected our political beliefs and eco- 
nomic standards? 

To what extent are they undermining 
the basic underpinning of American cul- 
ture and civilization? 

These are questions that should be 

carefully studied and pondered because 
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in their answer may lie the key to Amer- 
ican destiny. The article follows: 

We had better times in those days. I don’t 
mean that we were richer or better off 
materially, but we certainly were better off 
emotionally and spiritually. We were buzz- 
ing with life, like a beehive tn spring; and 
even our griefs had a certain liveliness about 
them. Fitzgerald's heroes and heroines may 
have been a sorry lot, but they enjoyed 
themselves—for a While, anyway. 

BETTER CORN THAN HARDTACK 


All through the arts, there were fresh, ex- 
eiting names: Gershwin, Prokofief, Stravin- 
sky, Stokowski, Alex Brooke, Kunyoshi, Mil- 
lay, Wylie, Mestrovic, Cabell, Milne, Lewis, 
Benet, Sandburg, Wolfe * * how they en- 
gaged our minds and enchanted our hearts. 
That was before desolation became a word 
to admire; before brutality created its own 
surfeit and dullness, before music became 
dissonance, and poetry a ritual of solemn 
nonsense. Who is happy today? or dares 
to be? Who is enchanted? 

And there were good novels in those days, 
and good novelists. Hergesheimer took us 
into his rich, romantic world; Cabell laughed 
at our solemn antics; Lewis thrust about 
him with his crackling sarcasm; Wolfe drew 
out his long and noble, though melancholy 
note. We read books, and enjoyed them; 
we talked about the books we had read, we 
felt that we—and they—were alive, and mak- 
ing history. 

Today, “nobody reads any more.” It is not 
surprising; for the taste of today's books is 
bitter. It is fashionable to be realistic; now, 
when Peter Pan turns to the audience to 
ask for help for Tinker Bell, everybody gets 
up and goes home, Of course, what dread- 
ful corn, 

But once outside, are they any happier? 

Well—corn is corn, I don’t think that 
we were innocents, exactly—or particularly 
childish. We just hadn't decided to feed our 
hearts on nothing but hardtack. We enjoyed 
life, and we liked the things that made it 
more enjoyable. Beauty, love, kindness; 
melody, harmony; line and rhythm; they all 
meant a great deal to us. Now they are syn- 
onyms for sentimentality. 

But whose life is made happier, or richer, 
for their opposites? Are you any better off— 
you critics without gayety, you readers with- 
out pleasure, you listeners without wonder— 
for the hard, lean, muscled prose; the hard, 
lean, bitter thoughts; and the hard, lean, 
empty feelings, you profess to admire? 

5 really à better staple than 
corn 


Hidden Tactics of Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is frequently asked about the ne- 
cessity of congressional investigations 
regarding the activities of Communists 
and subversive elements in this country. 
There appears to be a feeling in the 
minds of many people that the FBI is 
particularly concerned with this prob- 
lem, and that congressional committees 
could well leave this subject to their 
investigations. 

The answer to this question, which I 
have given many times, is that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation does not 
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make public reports of its findings, and 
that the people in general are not al- 
ways aware of the activities of this splen- 
did agency in the Government. Reports 
of the FBI are submitted directly to the 
President, and if he wishes to make use 
of them he is free to do so. However, 
if he wants to sit upon these reports and 
do nothing about them, the law does not 
require any action on his part. Of 
course, under the present administra- 
tion the latter situation does not exist, 
but our country must always be pre- 
pared for the election of an Executive 
who might not fulfill his responsibilities 
in regard to matters of this kind. 

An article written by Mr. David Law- 
rence, editor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, on the subject Hidden Tactics of 
Communists, deals with a splendid mes- 
sage on this particular subject. I should 
like to make his discussion a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in order that 
many people may have advantage of his 
intelligent reactions on this subject: 
Hippen Tacrics or ComMMUNISTS—CoNGRES- 

SIONAL PROBES CALLED ONLY Way To HANDLE 

ProsLEM—Dve Process or Law GUARANTY 

HELD MISINTERPRETED 


(By David Lawrence) 


A study of the tactics of Communist 
agents—of whom, according to official infor- 
mation, there are at least 25,000 in the United 
States today—reveals many phases of their 
activity that are by no means understood by 
the American people. 

Millions of Americans, including some ofi- 
cials not too familiar with Communist tac- 
tics, have been accepting the illusion that 
the whole job can be safely left to the FBI 
or to the Department of Justice. It is sur- 
prising how many persons do not know that 
the Communist agents are careful to avoid 
violating any laws. They make use of public 
instrumentalities to influence governmental 
action Just like any other pressure group, but 
they conceal their sponsorship of such acts. 
They cannot be put in jall for getting well- 
meaning citizens to sign petitions on sta- 
tionery of organizations with respectable- 
sounding names, 

Anyone who knows how few of the rank- 
and-file members attend labor-union meet- 
ings at night can testify that a small group 
ean put across the of a resolution 
while the actual majority never comes to 
the union hall to vote. 

There is only one effective way to combat 
the Communist conspiracy, and that is by 
exposure. There is only one instrument by 
which that can be done without encounter- 
ing technical barriers—the congressional in- 
vestigating committee, 

Had the statements of Whittaker Cham- 
bers, an ex-Communist, accusing Alger Hiss, 
been made outside a committee hearing, no 
newspaper or pericdical could have printed 
the testimony without subjecting itself to a 
costly libel suit. There is no immunity for 
the press from libel for printing the facts 
about individuals, even though proof of those 
facts is available. It can mean costly liti- 
gation to prove the truth of the alleged 
libel. 

But, anything which a congressional com- 
mittee reveals in its hearings can be printed 
and is immune from libel. This testimony 
is called privileged. If the investigative and 
publicity power of congressional committees 
were abolished or weakened, corruption could 
thrive and many Government scandals could 
never be uncovered. 

It was the persistent questioning by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
which exposed Alger Hiss and subjected him 
to a perjury charge, on which he was later 
put in jail The Department of Justice 
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couldn't prosecute him on any other charge 
because the limitation period had already. 
passed within which a case in prosecution 
could be brought under any laws he may 
have violated. 

Legal technicalities also applied in the 
Harry Dexter White case. He couldn't be 
indicted by a grand jury because much of 
the evidence gathered by the FBI against 
him, such as wiretap material, was not tech- 
nically admissible. Thus, those who have 
talked about how White was never convicted 
in a court forget that the executive branch 
of the Government doesn't have to hold = 
court trial to fire anyone it considers a loy- 
alty or security risk. 

Lately the Communists have given mo- 
mentum to a new phrase, It has been taken 
up by respectable and non-Communist per- 
sonalities. It bobs up in the news with re- 
markable frequency. The phrase is due 
process of law.” It's a phrase that's in the 
Constitution, of course, and refers to the f 
that no man's life, liberty, or property can 
be taken from him without due process of 
law. That means a court trial. Yet most of 
the witnesses called before a co: 
committee coudn't be exposed or subjected 
to a court trial because the time limit of 
applicability of the law has passed or be- 
cause the activity m question was not in 
itself unlawful. 

If the congressional committee powers are 
restricted, however, or made to conform to 
the so-called due-process-of-law procedures 
used in courts—a plan to which former Presi- 
dent Truman regrettably has just lent bis 
influence in public speeches—then a repeti- 
tion of the frustrating tactics of the cour 
room such as occurred in the lengthy trial of 
the 11 Communists in New York, will pre- 
vent the complete exposure of the tactics of 
the Communist agents in America, 
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Eventual Massive Retaliation 
EXTENSION OF REMARNRS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Boston Sunday Post of 
March 14, 1954: 

EVENTUAL MASSIVE RETALIATION 

Last January, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles announced a basic decision 
to meet any Soviet aggression by instant 
massive retaliation by means and at places 
of our own choosing. This basic decision 
was given the label of the New Look in de- 
tense. It was to achieve more defense #* 
less cost. 

This basic decision was President Eisen” 
hower’s, and Dulles was merely the mouth- 
piece. It was not widely publicized at the 
time, but the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Admiral Radford, talked soon 
afterwards at the War College in Newport. 
The burden of his utterances was that the 
New Look was a very old hat because the 
Nation's defenses had to be planned to meet 
so many different kinds of aggression that 
it was impossible to have a New Look. In 
short, the Nation had to have muscles in 
all departments of defense. 

President Eisenhower has now further 
complicated the defense situation. In hi1 
press conference last week, he said with 
considerable asperity that “there is going t9 
be no involvement of America in war unless 
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u is a result of the constitutional process 

t is placed upon Congress to declare it.” 
x Consequence of this statement, the 
e Look in defense and its instant and 
Massive retaliation means that while the 
pongress is debating the matter of going 

War, the Red Air Force is expected to 
Wait around on its airfields for Congress to 
8 e up its mind. Moreover, the United 
tates, by the NATO treaty, is pledged to 
ber er an armed attack against any mem- 

Of NATO an attack against all. a 

President Eisenhower has practically out- 
lined for the Soviet aggressors what kind 
ne war to start. Soviet military planners 

ve only to make certain that Congress is 
not in session to launch an aggression and 
det in the first paralyzing blows. 

There isn't the slightest doubt of the 
Military sagacity of the President, who 18 
deo commander in chief of all our Armed 
pres. There is grave doubt concerning 

Skil] in handling political issues. 
© submit that the New Look in defense 
Motivated by a desire to make the 
untry think that defense would be 
Cheaper, and that it was urged upon the 
president by half-baked politicians who 
g persuaded him that they know best 

to run the White House. 

ae submit, in addition, that the Presi- 
nt is talking like a politician, which he 

t. on the advice of the same clique, in 
"sponse to a speech by Stevenson. And, 
pally, it is ruinous folly at this time, and 
i this period of danger, to play politics by 
uggling a hydrogen bomb and the safety 
8 security of our country. The New Look 

now modified to mean eventual massive 


a tion instead of instant massive retali- 
tion, 


United Nations Charter Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
W THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
Pe unanimous consent to have printed 
> the Appendix of the Recor a fine ad- 
ad delivered by the Senator from Iowa 

Mr. Gritetre] at the dinner of the 
in rican Society of International Law 
Washington, D. C., on April 24, 1954. 
` There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
às follows: 
UNrrED NATIONS CHARTER REVIEW 
(By Hon. Guy M. Griterre, of Iowa) 
Ww and gentlemen, after the First 
t orld War the Senate of the United States 
ne to approve the ratification of the 
fue of Nations Covenant. After the Sec- 
ond World War the Senate approved the 
of the United Nations by the over- 
phelming majority of 89 to 2. This trans- 
rmation is a measure of the progress which 
n Nation, in company with many other 
— of the world, was able to make in 
tea > a quarter of a century toward the 
Of a world free from war and with sub- 
pantia and dependable moral, spiritual, po- 
tical, and economic securitles. 
Acce y we are prone to forget, when we 
Pt so readily the evidence of the world’s 
peoPerative efforts in this direction, how very 
un ntly the nations, including our own, were 
world to admit that the concept of a 
F for peace was even 
Bay may still be far from the ultimate 
but we have traveled an immense dis- 
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tance already, most of it within the past 25 
years. How can we best hold to the course 
and maintain the pace we have set? 

During World War I. with the lesson of 
the Senate's rejection of the League Coven- 
ant before him, Secretary of State Hull wise- 
ly determined to work in close collaboration 
with the legislative branch in developing the 
plans for a worldwide postwar organization 
for peace. It was my great privilege to serve 
with the nonpartisan’ group appointed by 
Senator Connally for this work—a group 
which was active and influential in obtain- 
ing Senate approval of the Connally resolu- 
tion and later in helping draft the tentative 
document presented at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. 

The Connally resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 85 to 5, placed the Senate on record as 
recognizing “the necessity of there being es- 
tablished at the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states.“ 

On that basis we moved forward to the day 
when the Senate gave its consent to ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations Charter by an 
almost unprecedented majority. 

Now, 8% years later, we approach the point 
fixed in the Charter for the General Assembly 
to consider the advisability of convening a 
charter review conference. The question 
will be on the agenda of the 1955 session of 
the Assembly. Last August, Secretary of 
State Dulles indicated that our Government 
expects to support an Assembly resolution to 
convene such a review conference. 

Meanwhile, the Senate has indicated its 
belief that certain preparations are essential. 

First, if we are to avoid the mistakes lead- 
ing to the 1920 fiasco, as we successfully 
avoided them in the 1940's, steps must be 
taken now to evoke, determine, and establish 
the general attitude and opinion of the 
American people toward possible changes in 
the charter. 

Second, it is essential that the Senate reach 
firm conclusions, prior to formulation of the 
United States position, as to the general type 
of changes or amendments—if any—which 
it would be willing to ratify by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. 

Third, it is essential that the Secretary 
of State be able to participate in such a 
review conference with assurance that the 
American people and their elected repre- 


_ sentatives stand behind and will support 


his efforts to secure the desired revision— 
if revision is desired—as well as his efforts 
to prevent adoption of changes which would 
not be acceptable to us but that may be 
proposed by other member nations. 

In other words, we are moving toward a 
period, foreseen by the framers of the char- 
ter, when the 60 members of the United 
Nations will be engaged in making funda- 
mental decisions with regard to the future 
of this great world organization. We would 
not only be foolish, we would be derelict 
in our duties if we were not adequately 
prepared to meet this approaching time of 
decision, 

There is no doubt that the United Na- 
tions Charter can be improved. Principally, 
“but by no means solely, because of the 
abuse of the veto power by the Soviet Union, 
the charter has falled to justify to the 
full extent our high hopes for it. Many of 
us have been greatly disappointed and deeply 
discouraged by the fallure of the United: 
States to exert every possible effort to cor- 
rect, or attempt to correct, the inadequacies 
of the charter which have become apparent 
through experience. 

The Senate itself has called for correc- 
tive action. It has formally urged a num- 
ber of specific steps to modify certain pro- 
cedures of the United Nations, to complete 
the implementation of certain articles of 
the charter, and, if these efforts prove un- 
successful, to review the charter. The Sen- 
ate did this by adopting, on June 11, 1948, 
the Vandenberg resolution. 
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The Senate resolved that our Government 
should seek voluntary agreements to re- 
move the veto from all questions involving 
pacific settlements of internationl disputes 
and situations, and from the admission of 
new members,” an agreement “to provide the 
United Nations with armed forces as pro- 
vided by the charter,” an “agreement among 
member nations upon universal regulation 
and reduction of armaments under adequate 
and dependable guaranty against violation,” 
and finally “if necessary, after adequate 
effort toward strengthening the United Na- 
tions, review of the charter at an appropri- 
ate time by a General Conference called 
under article 109 or by the General As- 
sembly.” 

The Vandenberg resolution, of course, also 
made recommendations with respect to 
United States participation in and contribu- 
tion to regional defense arrangements, such 
as NATO. These recommendations were 
fully carried out. Yet, although nearly 6 
years have passed since approval of the reso- 
lution, the record of accomplishment on the 
recommendations relating directly to the 
United Nations Charter is by no means as 
good. In fact, in comparison with the 
success in building NATO, the record in 
strengthening the United Nations is dismal. 
Moreover, there has been a marked tendency 
to look to regional organizations for collec- 
tive defense instead of to the United Nations. 

Recognition of the failure to correct 
charter inadequacies or to implement inop- 
erative sections of the charter was my 
motivating purpose in introducing a resolu- 
tion in January last year which urged the 
President to take immediate steps to call a 
charter review conference. This effort did 
not meet with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State, which informed the Foreign 
Relations Committee that it anticipated a 
charer review conference would be sought in 
the 1955 Assembly anyway, and that develop- 
ment of the United States position would re- 
quire careful preparation within the Gov- 
ernment, advice from Members of Congress, 
private discussions with other governments, 
and full opportunity for the public to inform 
itself and to express its views. 

I therefore waited a few months and then, 
on June 30 last year, took the State Depart- 
ment at its word and introduced Senate 
Resolution 126, directing a Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee to make a full study of pro- 
posals to amend, or revise existing inter- 
national peace and security organizations, 
for the of guiding the Senate in 
the fulfillment of its responsibility to advise 
the President with respect to foreign policy, 
and with particular reference to policy at 
the anticipated charter review conference. 

The Department of State welcomed this 
second initiative and said that “such a study 
could result in a wholly constructive airing 
of the many problems connected with char- 
ter review, and could be of value in inform- 
ing not only the Senate, but the executive 
branch as well, of the views of the American 
people.” 

The Senate moved swiftly and, in late 
July, adopted the resolution by a voice vote. 
A subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Wier, with bipartisan 
membership consisting of 4 Republicans and 
4 Democrats, and, after a delay caused by 
the autumn recess, began its operation in 
January of this year. 

One of the first decisions of the subcom- 
mittee was to hold hearings at various cities 
throughout the country in order to take 
soundings of public opinion. 

While committees of Congress hear wit- 
nesses almost dally in Washington, and have 
taken testimony in foreign countries on 
various phases of our policy, never before, 
to the best of my knowledge, has a com- 
mittee of Congress sought the views of 
citizens in their own communities on a 
matter of foreign policy. 


of memberships which may number from a 
few hundred to several million. One char- 
acteristic of a typical committee hearing in 
Washington is the witness who, appearing 
in behalf of a large national organization, 
begins his testimony approximately as fol- 
lows: “I represent the national blank asso- 
ciation which has 5 million members. We 
are strongly in favor of (or opposed to) this 
measure for the following reasons:” 

But when the subcommittee holds hear- 
ings outside Washington, we are more likely 
to hear witnesses begin their testimony in 
this way: “I don't represent anyone but my- 
self. * % or “I have been asked by a 
group of my neighbors to tell you what we 
think. * * or “I represent the men's club 
at the local church. We have 50 members 
and have been giving a lot of thought to the 
United Nations.” 

I don’t intend to draw a comparison be- 
tween Washington hearings and hearings in 
other cities in deprecation of the splendid, 
and indeed essential contributions of the 
great national organizations which help 
form judgments in Congress. Their knowl- 
edgeable advice and counsel is of utmost 
value to the deliberations of every commit- 
tee. But I do wish to point up the fact that 
it is helpful not only to the committee to 
draw on new sources of stimulating and 
sound ideas by listening directly to citizens 
presenting a cross-section of their commu- 
nity thinking, but also to the people them- 
selves in bringing home to them the awful 
responsibilities which we as a Nation must 
face in the world. 

After all, it is only to the degree that our 
foreign policy has the understanding and 
support of the American people that it can 
be strong. 

Long ago Thomas Jefferson expressed this 
thought with his usual clarity: 

“I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 

The public interest in this subject of 
character revision is as phenomenal as it is 
heartening. My mall is heavy with letters 
from individuals and groups from all over 
the country, and I expect it to grow heavier 
as our work progresses. 

After additional hearings both in Wash- 
ington and other cities, it is hoped our sub- 
committee will complete its task by early 
next year, so that our findings and recom- 
mendations can be submitted to the Senate 
in full time to be of assistance in aiding for- 
mulation of the policy which our Govern- 
ment will pursue in the expected charter re- 
vision conference. 

The subcommittee staff is preparing a 
series of careful studies of the principal prob- 
lems that would be considered by. such a 
conference, and I know how much the staff 
depends on the work done by the men and 
women gathered here this evening who de- 
vote their lives to international law and re- 
lations and the development of an inter- 
national legal order by which we can live at 
peace. f 

There are a few matters which seem to me 
essential to bear in mind as we proceed with 
the study of this vast problem. 

Some may feel that even discussing charter 
Teview is a useless occupation or one doomed 
to frustration. They base this feeling on the 
fact that no amendment can become effec- 
tive unless it is approved by each of the 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
the so-called “big five.” Since the Soviet 
Union would surely interpose its veto against 
any important amendment, they say, no re- 
view conference should even be called, and no 
attempt should be made to raise hopes that 
the Charter can be improved. 
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I respectfully beg to differ with this view. 

It is easy to say that none of the Van- 
denberg recommendations relating to the 
United Nations has been carried out be- 
cause of the veto power of the Soviet Union. 
But what effort was made to bring the im- 
plementation of the Vandenberg proposals 
to the point where the actually encountered 
a Soviet veto? Is the prospect of a veto suf- 
ficient justification for cessation of all ef- 
fort to provide the United Nations with in- 
struments required by the existing charter? 
Is the possibility, or even the probability, of 
a veto sufficient justification for a refusal to 
make every effort to improve the charter and 
to make the United Nations a more effective 
peace and security organization? 

I fail to see how one can refuse to take 
action on the grounds of an anticipated veto 
of a proposal unless and until such a pro- 
posal has been made. 

It is true that the General Assembly has 
made notable progress in strengthening the 
efficacy of the United Nations within the 
limited powers given to it under the charter. 
But when a document marks the high point 
of progress for civilized nations toward col- 
laborative effort for world security, it is 
tragic to realize there has been such an ap- 
parent lack of effort, diligence, and determi- 
nation to increase its value and assure its 
greater efficacy. i 

Unless and until we have taken every pos- 
sible and proper step to implement the pro- 
visions of the existing charter, and to revise, 
alter, improve, or amend the charter, in the 
manner prescribed by the charter itself, we 
have no right and no reason to claim the 
United Nations is unworkable or to assert 
that we have done all in our power to save 
world peace through world law. 

There are, of course, other ways of modify- 
ing the charter than by the formal amenda- 
tory process. No one examining the charter 
today would describe it as the same instru- 
ment drafted at San Francisco. Some of 
the articles have been inoperative, such as 
those related to placing armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council. Some 
articles have proved unsatisfactory and have 
been supplanted by other approaches within 
the framework of the charter. The “uniting 
for peace“ resolution seeks to give a recom- 
mendatory power to the General Assembly 
which in some respects serves to circumvent 
the misuse of the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil. Other articles have been elaborated in 
practice and precedent. The simple provi- 
sions relating to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the organization, for example, have 
blossomed into a lengthy convention, 

The United Nations Charter is not a rigid 
instrument. It has shown capacity for 
growth. It is flexible. It is a living docu- 
ment. Members have seen its possibilities 
and have used them. We may expect this 
type of growth within the existing frame- 
work to continue, though there would seem 
to be a limit to it at some point. 

In seeking guidance in the formulation of 
an American position with regard to Charter 
amendments, we have a number of special 
problems. One is the matter of inconsistency 
in our own thinking. 

Although the Vandenberg resolution called 
for yoluntary withdrawal of the veto from 
the question of admission of new states to 
membership in the United Nations, only last 
year the Senate resolved that the Communist 
government of China should not be admitted 
as the representative of China: while Secre- 
tary Dulles and Ambassador Lodge have 
hinted strongly that our Government would 
resort to the veto, if necessary, to keep the 
Communist regime from representing China 
In the United Nations. 

This in interesting dilemma: Are we 
willing to give up the veto in matters of ad- 
mitting new members, only to insist on using 
it in matters relating to which regime shall 
represent a country already a member? 

Another illustration: In recent years there 
has been much talk of abolishing the veto 
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entirely, in the hope of thereby strengthen“ 
ing the United Nations. Many Americans 
have declared their support of such a propo” 
sition. Aside from the question of whether 
the veto is still of as great importance in thé 
field of peace enforcement as it was prior to 
adoption of the uniting for peace resolution, 
I wonder how many Americans really woul 
favor elimination of the veto if they under” | 
stood such action might impose a legal obli- 
gation on the United States to send Ameri* 
can troops for service abroad despite the 
opposition of our Government. Surely we 
should never accept an obligation which ve 
do not fully intend to live up to. 

Although the veto is the symbol of the 
United Nations failure to work as its found“ 
ers had hoped, the gradual shift of power 
within the present charter from the Secu- 
rity Council to the General Assembly 
probably raise a quite different set of ques 
tions—questions relating to whether voting 
in the Assembly should not be weighted in 
some manner, so as to give proportions? | 
power to greater, middle, and smaller na- 
tions; otherwise, with retention of the one 
state one-vote principle, situations will aris? 
in which a majority composed of s 
thinly populated states could determin? 
United Nations policy on vital issues over 
the opposition of a few great powers whos? 
population far outnumbered the total of 
the small states combined. 

Then, with respect to qualifications for 
membership, we have another knotty 
lem. One body of opinion favors univ 
membership to include all governments irre“ 
spective of their peace-loving character * 
type of regime. Another body of opinion 
favors much narrower membership than now 
exists. No less an authority than forme? 
President Hoover has suggested the Unit 
Nations be reorganized without the Soviet 
Union; thus, in effect, transforming the 
United Nations into an anti-Soviet coalition. 
Somewhere between these two position 
there may be a common ground which would 
broaden membership yet not radically alter 
the membership qualifications. We must 
keep in mind that while a truly univers 
membership would undoubtedly enhance the 
qualities of the United Nations as a f 
in which all views on earth could be heard: 
a narrower, more limited membership wou! 
probably improve the chances of enforcin§ 
the peace. 

These are some of the questions we have 
to answer. Our subcommittee—and we hop? 
a great and intelligently interested body o 
citizens—will be wrestling with them, and 
with others just as difficult, in the months 
ahead, 

Before concluding, I want to allude brief 
to another problem the subcommittee 
encountered, which has little to do wit? 
charter amendment but a great deal to do 
with America’s participation in the Unit 
Nations. At a recent hearing we had testi 
mony which implied rather unmistakab!f 
that anyone who supports the United Na- 
tions is at best a soft-headed and at worst “ 
potential traitor, 

I certainly have no objection to people 
saying what they think, That is ever! 
American's inalienable right. But I 8 
have the right to say what I think. Thore 
who labored so long and so hard drafti”? 
the charter, and I am proud to have pla. 
® role in it, did not consider themsel 
visionaries, giddy minds, do-fooders, 
thoughtless men, or men aligned with an 
group seeking to destroy the United States. 
The names of Vandenberg, Hull, Conna!” 
Austin, Dulles, Stassen, to name but a fen. 
are not those of men who can be 
with having had in mind anything but the 
best interests of their country. It s% 
rather surprising, then, to hear it all 
that anyone who 1s desirous of strengthen 
ing, in the light of experience, the pact into 
which we entered with almost unan 
Senate approval is nothing but a visions*9 
do-gooder who will permit handing over 
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United States to any organization that 
Would destroy this great country of ours. 

I assert that any fair and objective anal- 
ysis of the charter as it is, even before im- 
Provements are made, shows that it offers, 
if not the only, then certain the best chance 
Of building cooperatively for durable world 
peace. The danger is not that the United 
Nations does too much, but that we ask it 
to do too little. 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to conduct our foreign relations 
Outside the United Nations. This has gone 
50 far that for some extraordinary and in- 
explicable reason there has been scarcely any 
but the most indirect and cursory mention 
Of the United Nations in relation to the 
Indochina war, almost no evidence of any 
Consideration of the role of the United Na- 
tions in this crisis, no sign of any intention 
to use the United Nations machinery to deal 
With this most dangerous threat to world 
Peace. I have sought to do what I could 
to remedy this astonishing omission by in- 
troducing a resolution this past week calling 
On the President to take the Indochina war 
before the United Nations. 

As a Senator sworn to defend and uphold 
the Constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic, and as a citizen of the United 
States, it is my duty to place the interests 
Of the United States above the interests of 
any other nation or any international or- 
ganization. 

In living through the two World Wars 
Of this century in which our Nation has been 
involved, I have learned that the interests 
of the United States require that we cooper- 
ate with other nations not only to win mili- 
tary victory but to preserve peace once it is 
Won. Many Americans did not learn that 
truth until the Second World War, but by 
the time that frightful carnage had ended, 89 
Out of 91 Senators voting on ratification of 
the United Nations Charter, demonstrated 
how well they, and the vast majority of their 
People, had learned it. 

Now it has become so clear that all but 
the willfully blind must see that world war 
Cannot be allowed to come again, because 
it threatens the annihilation of not only hu- 
Manity itself but all forms of life on this 
Planet. The security of our Nation and of 
the entire globe demands the cooperation of 
the nations of the world to prevent that 
ultimate catastrophe. 

It was, as you may recall, the French 
Philosopher Pascal who wrote: 

“Right without might is weakness, Might 
Without right is tryanny. We must there- 
fore combine right with might, making what 
is right, mighty, and what is mighty, right.” 

The United Nations, at long last, has given 
Us a way of putting might and right on the 
same side. In this atomic age we must not 
We cannot—tfall to accept the great challenge 
Which this opportunity affords us, 


Rights of American Citizens in Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a release of 
November 13, 1953, issued by the Ameri- 
Can Legion, National Public Relations 
Division: 

Wasninoton, D. C., November.—Asserting 
that rights of American citizens in Morocco 
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have been jeopardized by lack of enforce- 
ment of the United States-Moroccan Treaty 
and an international court decision, the 
American Legion has officially reiterated its 
call for equal treatment of United States 
nationals and trade by the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment. 

The action was taken by the 35th American 
Legion national convention at St. Louls, Mo., 
September 3. 

The convention approved by resolution the 
following policy statements in its foreign 
relations committee's report: 

“We definitely oppose any modification or 
waiver of treaty terms by the executive 
branch of the Government without the con- 
sent of the Senate... 

“The American Legion has consistently 
endorsed the principle that treaty rights of 
the United States and its citizens cannot 
legally be changed or waived by executive 
action or by individual acts of United States 
officials. We have had reason to feel that 
the rights of American citizens in Morocco 
have been placed in jeopardy by lack of en- 
forcement of the United States-Moroccan 


Treaty and of an international court decision,’ 


The American Legion reiterates its stand 
taken in November 1949 on the enforcement 
of treaty obligations.” 

The national executive committee of the 
Legion on November 5, 1949, unanimously 
adopted Resolution 62 stating: 

“Whereas Morocco Post No. 1 on January 
19, 1949, adopted a resolution complaining 
of practices of officials of the French Protec- 
torate of Morocco, contrary to treaties be- 
tween the United States and Morocco; and 

“Whereas the study has been made and 
substantially justifies the complaint: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved 

1. That the Government of Morocco be 
required to comply with all terms of its 
treaties with the United States; and promptly 
adjust claims arising from violations. 

“2. That the Moroccan Government be re- 
quired to cease all acts tending to place 
United States nationals and trade in Morocco 
in a less favorable position than those of any 
other nation.” 


Annual Report of Agriculture and Live- 
stock Committee of West Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce has for many years been a civic 
force of tremendous value to the west 
Texas area. Agriculture is of great im- 
portance in this farflung area. The West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce accord- 
ingly devotes considerable attention to 
agricultural matters. 

Some idea of the scope of its work in 
this field may be gained from the recent 
annual report of the agriculture and live- 
stock committee. In many respects the 
activities of this committee during the 
past year set a pattern which might be 
followed with profit in other farm areas 
all over the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the annual report of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce agricul- 
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ture and livestock committee, with Mr. 
R. M. Fielder, of Abilene, as committee 
chairman, and Mr. J. C. Porter, of 
Wichita Falls, as chairman of the sub- 
committee on oil conservation, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT—AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


The Agriculture and Livestock Committee 
has continued work on broad objectives in 
fields of major influence to our agricultural 
economy. 

son. AND WATER CONSERVATION 


A program was launched in the fall of 
1952 by the WTCC in cooperation with the 
Texas Association of Soll Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors and termed qutstanding by 
the national association and ‘recommended 
by this group as a pattern for other States 
and regions to follow. The popularity of 
this program gained the attention of the 
Soil Conservation magazine which is the offi- 
cial organ of the Soll Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They discussed in some length the 
manner in which our program is carried on 
and its results. 

Conferences have been conducted in 10 
areas of the region thus far in which panel 
discussions have presented to businessmen 
the purpose and method of operation of their 
own locally governed soil conservation dis- 
tricts., Purpose of the conferences is to point 
out how business interests can best assist in 
the soll conservation movement. 

In attendance at these area meetings have 
been 995 persons from 153 towns, including 
representatives of 65 banks, 70 local cham- 
bers of commerce, and 72 soll conservation 
districts. 

Resulting from the area meetings spon- 
sored by the WTCC, more than 50 local 
(single soil conservation district) meetings 
have been held to present the information 
to more people. It is the Intention of the 
committee to continue this series of confer- 
ences until every soll conservation district in 
the region has been Included, 


BRACERO LABOR 


Continuing Its laison with users of bracero 
labor, the committee called a meeting early 
in the year of representatives of more than 
20 organizations and associations to discuss 
undesirable features in the contract between 
the governments of the United States and 
Mexico. It was the decision of the group to 
work toward a more satisfactory and 
workable contract, 

Many favor the transfer of the bracero 
gram from the Department of Labor to the 
Department of Agriculture in the belief that 
the Department of Agriculture has more un- 
derstanding of the users’ needs and of prob- 
lems incident to the use of braceros. Several 
associations favor the adoption of a simple 
border-crossing card system to replace most 
of the present complex system. Negotiations 
have been completed and a new contract re- 
sulted between the Mexican Government and 
our Government which is virtually the same 
as that of 1953. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CONFERENCE 


The first annual Agricultural Chemical 
Conference was held on January 13 and 14 at 
Texas Technological College, sponsored by 
the college, our committee, the Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Texas A. & M. 
College system. The conference was de- 
signed to present information on the latest 
types of uses of fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals to all persons who sell to using 
farmers and ranchers or who give counsel 
and advice to them. 

Over 300 persons participated in our first 
conference representing 72 Texas towns and 
20 out-of-State towns. Plans are already un- 
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derway for a bigger and better program for 
next year. 
EAT-MORE-BEEP CAMPAIGN 

At the request of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, at our com- 
mittee meeting in March the WTCC initiated 
an eat-more-beef campaign in Texas in an 
effort to offset expected price declines result- 
ing from heavier than normal marketing of 
grass-fed cattie. 

The project was planned in July on a 
statewide basis, with representatives of the 
other regional chambers of commerce and of 
the State organizations of grocers, restau- 
rants, press, radio, banks, utilities, railroads, 
hotels, advertising agencies, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
livestock industry. 

Response and cooperation were excellent in 
the campaign which began September 15 and 
ended October 31. Many banks and utility 
companies used statement stuffers urging 
consumers to buy more Texas beef; railroads, 
hotels, restaurants featured beef dishes on 
their menus. The Production Marketing Ad- 
ministration distributed to newspapers and 
radio stations recipes for making tasty beef 
dishes from the lower-cost cuts of beef. The 
Texas Press Association and the Southwest- 
ern Association of Advertising Agencies co- 
operated in designing and advertising mats 
and distributing 522 of them to Texas news- 
papers: and grocers and others used the 
advertising to good advantage. 

COTTON ACREAGE 

Faced with cotton acreage control in 1954, 
the WTCC called upon the Production Mar- 
keting Administration to allow as part of the 
measured acreage to be included in the his- 
torical record of total cotton acreage upon 
which acreage allotments are based the acre- 
age not planted because of lack of sufficient 
moisture. It has been estimated that in west 
Texas alone approximately 2 million acres 
normally planted in cotton were not planted 
this year because of the drought. The law 
allows for recognition of unusual weather 
conditions in determining totals, but the 
WTCC learned that in many cases this un- 
planted acreage had not been included. Rep- 
resentatives of the WTCC conferred with the 
State ASC committee and officials in Wash- 
ington urging them to give recognition to 
those acres which were not planted because 
of abnormal weather conditions. We have 
received assurance that adjustments will be 
made for the control year of 1955. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Close liaison has been maintained with 
associations and organizations representing 
various segments of our agricultural econ- 
omy, and committee and staff representatives 
have participated in planning meetings and 
in presenting the program in many instances. 
Among these have been the American Cotton 
Congress, the Soil and Fertility Building 
Conference of the South Plains Irrigation 
District, annual meeting of the Texas Asso- 
fation of Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors, and the annual meeting of the Texas 
Ginners Association. 


Everybody a Winner—In Support of 
H. R. 3879 for a Federal Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in the first 
session of this Congress I introduced a 
bill proposing a Federal lottery, provid- 
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ing that the proceeds be used for Fed- 
eral hospitals, the blind, recipients of 
old-age assistance, and disabled vet- 
erans. Under my bill, a commission 
would be constituted, the members to be 
appointed by the President, to conduct 
drawings and award prizes and to pay 
balances not awarded, to the worthy 
causes I have specified. All the pro- 
ceeds would be managed through a fund 
entrusted to the ‘Treasury. Tickets 
would be printed by the Treasury and 
distributed and sold by the Post Office 
Department, thus saving costs. 

There are a great many benefits to be 
gained by our American society in using 
lottery proceeds for the advantage of 
the community rather than letting the 
money Americans now gamble profit 
men with no scruples for the general 
good. Hospitals receiving Federal sup- 
port would receive increases. Veterans 
of our wars, the unfortunate blind, and 
our needy elderly persons could all en- 
joy better care and increased benefits 
without the necessity of going to the 
taxpayer for still more funds to operate 
such programs on a large scale. In 
Mexico, these purposes are identified so 
closely with the popular national lottery 
that the council administering it is es- 
tablished by law within the Ministry 
responsible for public health and wel- 
fare. 

Not only would the direct beneficiaries 
of my bill derive good results from the 
operation of the lottery but the Govern- 
ment would derive a considerable sum 
in new revenue. One of the most at- 
tractive features of this form of collec- 
tion is that it is entirely voluntary. It 
would become a form of voluntary tax- 
ation and everybody would gain as a re- 
sult—not just the winners, and not just 
the beneficiaries. You might ask how? 
Through reduced pressure to increase 
taxes. This pressure would be reduced 
because this new form of voluntarily 
contributed revenue would go to meet 
the rising expense of Government. 

Historically, lotteries are as old as 
America. They were used to raise sup- 
port for founding and improving some of 
our most eminent institutions. Did you 
know that in their early days Brown, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Rutgers, 
and Yale, to choose a few examples, 
profited from judicious alliances with 
Lady Luck? Lotteries were run for 
these colleges, and others, when help was 
needed to grow. A display of historical 
documents recently set up by the Prince- 
ton University Library contains interest- 
ing and revealing Americana that con- 
firms these uses of the lottery. 

Today, Ireland is enjoying the fruits 
of an honestly run and strictly policed 
national lottery. You know the money 
collected through this lottery, after the 
payment of prizes, expenses, and taxes, is 
devoted to Ireland’s Hospitals Trust 
Fund under an act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The fund collects over £200,000 
annually; that is well over a half million 
dollars. 

A large share of this money comes 
from outside Ireland; no little portion 
of it from American pockets. Is there 
any reason United States hospitals 
should not benefit from the expenditure 
of this American money? No; especially 
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when it is considered that a great deal 
of money is paid for sweepstake tickets 
that never passes the Statue of Liberty 
or comes near the Emerald Isle. It's a 
sad fact that counterfeit tickets to for- 
eign lotteries are widely, easily sold in 
this country. 

We are one of the very few civilized 
countries that does not sponsor a na- 
tional lottery. Thirty or more Euro- 
pean and Latin American countries sup- 
port welfare activities with revenues so 
collected. France has netted from $15 
to $30 million in recent years from her 
lottery and Italy takes in over $20 mil- 
lion a year. The Scandinavian countries 
have very successful lotteries operated 
under State supervision; the proceeds of 
which are used for various health and 
welfare programs. Both Norway and 
Sweden run multi-million-dollar pro- 
grams. 

These samples of the fruitfulness of 
national lotteries should give you an idea 
of what possibilities there are for this 
country where disposable income is so 
much higher than anywhere else. Why 
should our dollars go out to finance for- 
eign enterprises? Estimated expendi- 
ture by Americans on foreign and do- 
mestic lotteries runs as high as $4 to $6 
billion. Many of these lotteries have 
been corrupt. The government would 
perform a service to the people, and gain 
a handsome profit for doing so, if it es- 
tablished an honest lottery in which 
citizens could take a chance without 
violating the law. 

Opponents of the Federal lottery claim 
to invoke some moral law forbidding it. 
But there is no Christian ethic behind 
their claim. Why, the Bible itself tells 
us that lots were often cast. To take 
only one example from the Old Testa- 
ment, there is the passage in I Chronicles 
25: 8: 

And they cast lots word against word, as 
well the small as the great, the teacher, and 
the scholar, 


Rather a remarkable passage for Old 
Testament, do you not think? There- 
fore, appropriate to a discussion of cast- 
ing lots in our country. 

Campaigns against the corruption 
connected with illegal gambling are a 
good thing. One of the aims of my 
own proposal is to bring into the open 
and thereby clean up present-day gam- 
bling on the large scale. 

On the small scale, we know that 
churchly approval did not cease with 
the beginning of our era. Games of 
bingo, benefit raffles, and other games 
of chance are sponsored by our most 
Christian folk. Their aims are worthy, 
as are those intended by myself and 
the many other supporters of a Federal 
lottery. The great weakness of the 
antilottery argument is the feebleness 
of legislated “morality.” I need not cite 
more than the failure of the Volstead 
Act to make this point. 

The whole argument is based on the 
Naive assumption that things legally 
prohibited cease to exist. “That the 
proper exercise of Christian fortitude 
compels us to gag at a trading stamp 
but swallow a bookmaker.”: If it was 
proper to employ a lottery system in 
drafting our young men to fight for their 
country, what can be the objection to 
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a similar system for entertaining them 
and supporting some of the Govern- 
ment’s services to them as veterans? 
There is no doubt that they, and a great 
Section of the entire population, do con- 
Sider games of chance entertaining, Ina 
Poll taken some time ago, those who 
expressed an opinion were 80 percent in 
Tavor of lotteries run by the Federal 
Government. But polls do not provide 
the only evidence of the popularity of 
Chance taking. In those places where 
gambling is already legal, we know that 
the circumstances surrounding it re- 
main cleaner and that the proceds pay 
the way of a great many other activities 
too. Betting at racetracks has been on 
& rising trend for 25 years. In short, 
the evidence of our daily communities, 
our neighbors whom we respect, shows 
Continuous proof that the great ma- 
jority have no distaste for pooling small 
Sums for the chance of winning a large 
one. 

Assuredly those same neighbors, all of 
us, would gladly gratify this taste with 
doubled gratification in the knowledge 
that the system was honestly run, of 
Service to our Government, and to bene- 
fit to less fortunate neighbors. Let us 
demand the establishment of a Federal 
lottery now. I urge your support of this 
legislation. 


Award of Congressional Medal of Honor 
to the Late Lt. Col. George Andrew 
Davis, Jr., of Hale Center, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been notified by Brig. Gen. 
Joe W. Kelly, U. S. A. F., that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the name of 
Congress, has awarded the Medal of 
Honor to the late Lt. Col. George Andrew 
Davis, Jr., of Hale Center, Tex. This 
Award was made, according to General 
Kelly's statement to me, for conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty, in action with the enemy. 

Lieutenant Colonel Davis was the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Davis, Sr., 
of Hale Center, Tex. His widow is Mrs. 
Doris Lynn Davis, of Lubbock, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
the citation, signed by the President, 
Which relates the inspiring story of this 
heroic Texan. 

There being no objection, the citation 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maj. George Andrew Davis, Jr., 13035A, 
United States Air Force, distinguished him- 
Self by conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity at the risk of his life above and beyond 
the call of duty near Sinuiju-Yalu River 
area, Korea, on February 10, 1952. While 
leading a flight of four F-86 Saberjets on a 
Combat serial patrol mission near the Man- 
churlan border, Major Davis’ element leader 
ran out of oxygen and was forced to retire 
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from the flight with his wingman accom- 
panying him. Major Davis and the remain- 
ing F-86 continued the mission and sighted 
a formation of approximately 12 enemy 
MIG-15 aircraft speeding southward toward 
an area where friendly fighter-bombers were 
conducting low-level operations against the 
Communist lines of communications. With 
selfless disregard for the numerical supe- 
riority of the enemy, Major Davis positioned 
his two aircraft, then dove at the MIG for- 
mation. While speeding through the for- 
mation from the rear, he singled out a 
MIG-16 and destroyed it with a concen- 
trated burst of fire. Although he was now 
under continuous fire from the enemy fight- 
ers to his rear, Major Davis sustained his 
attack. He fired at another MIG-15 which, 
bursting into smoke and flames, went into 
a vertical dive. Rather than maintain his 
superior speed and evade the enemy fire 
being concentrated on him, he elected to 
reduce his speed and sought out still a third 
MIG-15. During this latest attack his alr- 
craft sustained a direct hit, went out of 
control, then crashed into a mountain 30 
miles south of the Yalu River. Major Davis’ 
bold attack completely disrupted the enemy 
formation, permitting the friendly fighter- 
bombers to successfully complete their in- 
terdiction mission. Major Davis, by his in- 
domitable fighting spirit, heroic aggressive- 
ness, and superb courage in engaging the 
enemy against formidable odds exemplified 
valor at its highest. 


France Is Tired of Accusations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “France Is Tired of Accusa- 
tions,” which was written by J. M. Rob- 
erts, Jr., Associated Press news analyst, 
and was published in the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, Mont., on April 23, 
1954. 

In the article Mr. Roberts refers to 
Roger Seydoux, the extremely able Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from France to 
this country, and to his speech at Fargo, 
N. Dak. I think it is well that the arti- 
cle be incorporated in the Recorp, so 
that the people will understand the real 
contribution France has made, and also 
will understand that the declaration 
made by the French on July 3, 1953, 
promising full independence to the In- 
dochinese states, once the war was won, 
was made in good faith and in the expec- 
tation that independence would be 
granted to them at that time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

France Is TI ID oF ACCUSATIONS 
(By J. M. Roberts, Jr.) 

Roger Seydoux, Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the French Embassy in Washington, said ina 
speech at Fargo, N. Dak., Wednesday that 
American attacks on so-called French co- 
lonialism were fanning the get out of Indo- 
china fires in France, 


The Seydoux thesis is that France no. 


longer has any material interests in Indo- 
china or hope of profit from staying there. 
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He said France, with American help, ts 
carrying a heavy burden of human and ma- 
terial losses in the war for the sole purpose 
of preventing southeast Asia from falling to 
the Communists. 

“In all frankness,” he said, “France is 
tired of all the accusations of colonialism 
one reads in the American press.” 

Other Prenchmen say repeatedly that, if 
the United States doesn't understand and 
doesn't like the way the French are doing, 
they will be glad to get out and let America 
take over the problem. 

But Americans ask “if France is not ma- 
terially interested, if she has actually fore- 
sworn colonialism, why doesn't she make the 
same promises to these people for after the 
war that Britain made to India during the 
last war? Why doesn’t France tell them 
that, when they are no longer in danger of 
Red conquest, they can have complete in- 
dependence, within or without the French 
union as they may freely decide? Because 
the French don't do this, isn't America be- 
coming tainted throughout Asia? Isn't her 
traditional anti-colonialism being side- 
tracked, by association with France in this 
war?” 

The new independence treaties with Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia do not meet 
American specifications. Not so much be- 
cause they retain military command and the 
conduct of foreign affairs for France, but be- 
cause they do not guarantee ultimate self- 
determination, 

There may be an explanation for the 
French position, and a good one, which they 
are unable to publicize themselves because 
to do so would defeat an important policy 
purpose. 

France has an army fighting Indochina, 
Its losses are heavy, and especially in offi- 
cers the casualties are running ahead of pro- 
duction at St, Cyr, French West Point. Be- 
cause of this, France has been unable to at- 
tend properly to her own security in Europe, 

The material costs of the war in 3 months 
are equal to the entire remaining French 
commercial investment in Indochina, which 
has been heavily liquidated in recent years. 

The burden is being carried by the army 
and by the people at home very largely be- 
cause the war is for a part of the French 
Union. The government understands the 
other purpose, the containment of commun- 
nism, But a war in far-off Asia for this pur- 
pose alone produces no more enthusiasm 
among the French Army and the French peo- 
ple than did such a war in Korea among the 
American Army and people. 

Thus, removal or the definite promise of 
removal of Indochina from the French Union 
might finally cripple the government in 
the conduct of the war. 

However correct this estimate of the posi- 
tion may be, the French are in no position to 
publicize it. For that would carry the 
inference that Indochina was being retained 
in the French Union only as a sop to army 
and people, to be turned loose when the 
crisis is over, and the result on morale would 
be the same. 


Civil Works in the Red River Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the able speech pre- 
sented by a brilliant military officer, 
Brig. Gen, E. C. Itschner, Assistant Chief 
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of Engineers for Civil Works, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Red River Valley 
Association, held in Shreveport, La., on 
April 20, 1954. I feel this speech is of 
interest not only to those of us living in 
the Red River Valley, but to everyone 
in the United States because of the great 
importance of fiood-control and civil- 
functions projects: PAER 

Since receiving your invitation meet 
with the Red River Valley Association and 
to address you on this occasion, I have 
anticipated this event with keen interest. 
The activities of this association have long 
been known to me. ecu ory 8 is the 
first opportunity I have see your 

tion in * It has been an in- 
teresting and enlightening experience. So, 
J should like to talk to you today about the 
work of the Corps of Engineers in this area 
and about some of our mutual problems and 
interests. 

Today our Nation finds itself in the un- 
happy situation of being forced to prepare 
for its defense against a continuously threat- 
ening and aggressive potential enemy. This 
is a situation certainly not of our own 
choosing, but one in which we find our- 
selves and which we cannot avoid. At the 
same time, there is the necessity to con- 
tinue the development of our resources and 
to do so in an orderly and efficient manner, 
so that maximum use may be made of these 
resources over the longest possible period 
of time. Stating it more simply, we desire 
to safeguard for our people this country upon 
which providence has bestowed such bounti- 
ful blessings and to develop its resources to 
the fullest extent. These, I think, are worthy 
desires. 

This condition creates many demands for 
each dollar brought into the Treasury 
through taxation. Our Government finds 
itself today with more justifiable places to 
invest its money than it has money to spend. 
So, the mere justification of a proposed ex- 
penditure is not sufficient. Our Government 
can afford to undertake only those public 
works essential to national defense, those 
which will produce an immediate cash re- 
turn, a selected few which will produce the 
greatest benefits in developing our national 
resources, and those under way which can 
be completed more economically than they 
can be stopped. Because of this great need 
to consider projects most carefully before 
initiating their construction, it has become 
standard practice to reevaluate every author- 
ized project in the light of current economics 
and changing local requirements before it is 
recommended to Congress for an appropria- 
tion. 

This is the essence of the problem with 
which our country is faced. It is our prob- 
lem—yours and mine. This means that 
more than ever we must examine with an 
increasingly critical eye the justification for 
each proposed expenditure if we are to meet 
our obligations to national defense and at 
the same time accomplish the most benef- 
cial development of our natural resources, It 
means that all of us must unselfishly ap- 
praise our desires in the light of our means 
of accomplishing them, and that we nrust 
be willing to make local sacrifices for the 
overall good of our country. 

At the same time we prepare for defense, 
we must not neglect the orderly and efficient 
development of our natural resources. Re- 
cent estimates have been made that the 
population of this country may double by 
the turn of the century, just 46 years from 
now. While this is happening, our standard 
of living continues to rise. Each of us con- 
sumes more products of all kinds, imposing 
increasingly greater demands upon our re- 
sources. So, it is not only by choice that 
we develop our resources, It also is a matter 
of necessity. 
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velopment. 

Here in the Red River Valley we can see 
illustrated vividly on all sides the necessity 
for resources development. We see a rapidly 
growing population. We see industry spring- 
ing up and moving into this dynamic and 
progressive area. We see more land in use 
with more progressive methods of cultivation 
and higher crop yields. And all of this re- 
quires that we utilize more effectively the 
things we have to work with—our soil, our 
water, our people. 

Since 1945 considerable progress has been 
made in protecting this valley from floods 
such as the catastrophe you experienced that 
year. Other authorized works are now 
planned. I am certain that you would like 
to see them constructed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. I assure you that if there appears to be 
a slowing of progress it does not stem from 
any inability or indifference on the part of 
the Corps of Engineers but it is, instead, an 
orderly approach to the problem at the na- 
tional level. 

Many of you were present, I am sure, last 
Saturday when the dedication ceremony was 
held at Texarkana Dam. This is a magnifi- 
cent structure on which splendid progress 
has been made. We shall continue to work 
vigorously to insure an early completion of 
this reservoir to bring additional flood protec- 
tion to the Sulphur and Red River Basins. 
We expect also that Texarkana will join the 
ranks of other reservoirs in this area in be- 
coming a popular recreation spot, 

Specifications and plans are essentially 
complete for Ferrells Bridge Reservoir to be 
located on Cypress Creek, We consider it an 
excellent flood-control project and, in addi- 
tion, approximately 30 percent of ita capacity 
is allocated to the storage of water for con- 
sumptive purposes. As soon as funds are 
made available for its construction, I assure 
you that we shall begin work on it promptly. 

As you are no doubt aware, we are making 
a further study of Millwood Reservoir as 
directed by Congress. We are anxious that 
diverse interests receive the utmost consid- 
eration, and we are hopeful for an early, 
sound solution to this many-sided problem 
affecting so vitally the well-being of the 
Little and Red River Basins, 

Naturally, we are anxious to move along 
on the construction of the reservoirs in the 
project for Red River below Denison. Our 
levee grades are based upon their construc- 
tion. Without them, the desired degree of 
protection is absent, and positive flood con- 
trol is impossible of achievement. 

In this connection, I should like to tell 
you something of proposed future work. In 
addition to a study of bank-stabilization 
works for Red River, authorized by congres- 
sional resolution and now under way, a re- 
port has recently been forwarded by the 
Chief of Engineers to the Secretary of the 
Army which recommends improvements for 
flood control in the Red River Basin in addi- 
tion to projects already authorized. 

This report recommends local protection 
works for Pauls Valley, Okla.; channel im- 
provement, levee construction, and appurte- 
nant drainage works along Brown Creek, 
Okia. and a diversion channel to Red River; 
channel improvements along Walnut Bayou, 
Ark., and a diversion channel to Red River; 
channel improvements along Maniece Bayou, 
Ark.; channel improvements along Posten 
Bayou, Ark. and La.; channel improvements 
and levee construction with appurtenant 
drainage works along McKinney Bayou, Tex. 
and Ark., including Barkman Creek, and a 
diversion channel to Red River. It also rec- 
ommends the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the following improvements 
in Texas: Cooper Dam and Reservolr on 
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South Sulphur River; channel improvement 
and levee construction and appurtenant 
drainage works along Sulphur River, Cut- 
hand Creek, South Sulphur River, and 
Middle Sulphur River; levee construction 
along North Sulphur River; and channel im- 
provements along Brushy Creek. 

I feel that the recommendations contained 
in this report will result in a practical plan 
for flood control below Denison Dam with 
great benefits to the Red River Valley and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Now, I would like to talk to you about co- 
operation. Today, with our Government as 
large and as complex as it is, with the neces- 
sity for the American people to make the 
most of what they have, with the very human 
desire of all of us to continue improving 
our standard of living, the word takes on 
more significance. It is especially important 
to those of us involved in the development of 
our water resources. Without cooperation, 
we can quite easily bungle the job. With it, 
we can retain the preeminent position of 
this country among nations. 

In discussing this matter, I shall confine 
myself to the Red River Valley as much as 
possible. Of fundamental importance is the 
necessity for cooperation among members of 
your association, requiring that they work 
toward common goals. Then there is the co- 
operation which is essential between your 
association and other groups in this area. 
all of whom have a legitimate interest in 
continuing to improve this region. 

Most important is cooperation between 
your association and the Corps of Engineers. 
And I know that I am on safe ground 
when I say that we receive excellent coopera- 
tion from this association at all times. And 
I can think of no better time than the 
present to thank you for it. 

There is the cooperation we naturally ex- 
pect between the offices of the Corps of En- 
gineers jointly concerned with major proj- 
ects. In the Red River Basin, the south- 
western division, with headquarters in Dal- 
las, through its Tulsa district, and the lower 
Mississippi Valley division, whose head- 
quarters are in Vicksburg, through its New 
Orleans district, each prosecutes certain 
phases of the work. And I can tell you very 
truthfully that the highest degree of coop- 
eration and coordination exists between 
these offices. 

Next we get into the subject of interagency 
cooperation. Of especial importance is co- 
operation with the fish and wildlife sponsors 
and with the soil-conservation interests. At 
the outset, I should like to set the record 
straight by saying that the Corps of Engl- 
neers receives excellent cooperation from the 
governmental agencies concerned with these 
important aspecta of conservation. I refer, 
of course, to the United States Fish and 
Wudute Service and the Soll Conservation 
Service in Washington. I believe, too, that 
the Corps of Engineers extends to those or- 
ganizations the highest possible degree of 
cooperation; certainly it is our desire to do 
eo, But I regret that some persons, entirely 
without official status or backing, have, in 
their public remarks, created an inaccurate 
conception of the status of this relationship. 

Here, in the Red River Valley, an under- 
taking of gigantic proportions is underway. 
We—all of us working together—are at- 
tempting to bring about the control of floods 
and to prevent their causing again, as they 
have so many times in the past, the ravages 
of inundation. Here are men helping them- 
selves, bettering their lands, working to- 
gether in a large community to accomplish 
something beyond the capabilities of the 
individuals. 

In a project of this great magnitude, it 18 


Anevitable that gains in one respect can 


be made only at some expense to other in- 
terests. The surge of civilization across 
our country that resulted in the development 
of the West eliminated forever the tremen- 
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ous buffalo herds that once roamed the 
Plains and served so bountifully as a source 
Of beef steaks for Indians and early settlers. 
Yet no one today would suggest. that we 
Gemolish our plains cities and replant our 
farms to the original grass so that these 
buffalo herds could be restored. On the 
Other hand, all of us would make great sac- 
Tifices if we could regain just a few pairs 
of the extinct passenger pigeon, which at 
one time was so plentiful but succumbed, 
not to civilization, but to the professional 
hunter. And today we would do everything 
in our power to increase the number of 
Whooping cranes, since the species is in peril 
Of extinction with only about 20 birds sur- 
viving, 

It is true in the Red River Valley develop- 
ment that some losses have occurred to fish 
and wildlite habitat. However, I should like 
to point out that although some destruc- 
tion to such habitat does occur, other wild- 
Ute advantages are created which may be 
Superior. An outstanding example of this 
is found not far from here, where 4 mil- 
lion persons annually visit Lake Texoma, 
In 1953, 244 million pounds of game fish and 
1 million pounds of commercial fish were 
taken from this reservoir. I think you will 
Admit that these are impressive figures 
even for Texas. 

On a national-scale, in 1953 more than 
41 million visitors enjoyed the resources of 
150 project areas. More than 20 million 
Pounds of fish were taken from 34 project 
areas where, before the projects were con- 
structed, fishing was negligible. So, it seems 
to me to be grossly inaccurate to say that 
flood-control projects are destroying the op- 
portunities to hunt and fish. 

Public Law 732, enacted by the Congress 
In 1946, requires the Corps of Engineers 
to obtain the views of conservation inter- 
erts as to what effect the proposed Improve- 
ments for flood control, navigation, or major 
drainage will have on all forms of wildlife, 
including fish and migratory waterfowl. We 
consider these views in our planning and in- 
Clude them in our reports to the Congress, 

The Corps of Engineers, in studying pro- 
Posed projects, has observed the require- 
ments of this law very closely. We have 
sought constantly to have Incorporated in 
Our reports reliable estimates of the effects 
ot our proposed Improvements upon wild- 
Ute. I must state frankly, however, that 
We have been unsuccessful in many of our 
Studies in obtaining realistic and factual 
estimates. In many cases, the losses are 
estimated very vaguely as tremendous. And 
I think that none of us can place a value 
on that word. If those whose primary in- 
terest is the conservation of our wildlife 
Could assess the losses which would occur 
and propose remedies in concrete terms, we 
Would be in a position to evaluate more 
soundly the economics of the proposed proj- 
ect. 


The policy of the Federal Government is 
to participate in helping to overcome floods, 
Providing that it is economically justified. 

doing so, we have taken some natural 
habitat for reservoirs, and by protecting 
Other lands from frequent flooding have 
Caused farmers to drain and clear them. We 
are not authorized by law to procure addi- 
tional real estate solely to compensate for 
lost habitat, but we do endeavor to provide 
as much substitute habitat as possible on 
nd which it has been necessary to acquire 
for project purposes. In some cases this 
resulted in an improvement of wildlife 
Conditions over those existing at the incep- 
tion of the project. However, if legislative 
action is taken to require the acquisition 
Of lands to replace in kind all wildlife values 
lost, many projects otherwise justifiable will 

* economic feasibility and consequently 
Will not be built. 

Some middle ground seems desirable. The 
Tecreational values derived from conserva- 

of our fish and wildlife are important. 


to soil 
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On the other hand, our Nation is growing; 
populations are increasing; more efficient 


lands are being developed. And if 
we are to retain the American way of life 
I think that none of us may deny the land- 
owner the right to improve his own land 
if he so desires and to use it as he sees fit, 

The solution to this problem is deter- 
mined in each case by the Congress when 
it authorizes the project. But I should like 
to say that the Corps of Engineers stands 
willing at all times to cooperate in every 
possible way, insofar as is legally permis- 
sible, in the conservation of our wildlife. 

If we are to achieve the ambitious goals 
we have set for ourselves, cooperation is 
vitally necessary. And it applies to other 
phases of resources development as well. 
For instance, it is necessary that there be 
cooperation between the soil conservation 
and flood control interests, among others. 
And here, too, there has been considerable 
misunderstanding. Most unfortunately, 
there are some persons, speaking in an un- 
official capacity, who have left the impres- 
sion that the Corps of Engineers is opposed 
conservation practices. This Is 
simply not true. We believe strongly that 
sound soll conservation programs are essen- 
tial parts of river basin development, that 
they are vital to the preservation of our 
national strength and economy, and that 
they should be expedited on a nationwide 
basis. 

On the other hand, I must tell you quite 
honestly that we do not agree with those 
extremists who view such measures as re- 
forestation, terracing, revegetation, and 
gully control as the only solution to flood 
control. We deplore the manner in which 
the layman has been misled into this belief. 

The use of measures such as these will 
contribute to flood control and reduce lesser 
flood flows. But, when watersheds are satu- 
rated by long-continued rains, there will be 
heavy runoff and there will be great floods, 

A great deal of confusion has come about 
through the efforts of these extremists. For 
instance, keep the water where it falls“ has 
become a popular catch-phrase, but it is one 
which, when taken literally, is dangerous. 
And it is certainly contrary to nature's in- 
tentions. Water leaves the place where it 
falls by soaking into the soil, by returning 
to the air by evaporation and transpiration, 
and through runoff to cause floods. Sound 
soil-conservation practices will increase the 
rate of insoak and will ald in retarding run- 
off, but they will reduce runoff very little 
when major flood conditions obtain, 

Another aspect of cooperation is looming 
ever more important as our Nation concerns 
itself more with economy in Government, 
This is the willingness of local interests to 
assume a larger share of the cost of provid- 
ing for their flood protection and developing 
their resources. The President of the United 
States has recently pointed out that civil 
works should be on a partnership basis with 
appropriate sharing of cost between the 
Federal Government and the non-Federal 
interests which benefit from the work. This 
principle has yet to be spelled out in terms 
of specific programs, Its application in re- 
quiring a greater degree of local financial 
participation in civil works might in some 
cases slow down or defer these improve- 
ments, but if States and local agencies are 
willing to participate more heavily than in 
the past, this might offer the possibility of 
greater accomplishment, even with reduced 
Federal appropriations. 

While on the subject of cooperation, I 
must commend local interests in the Red 
River valley for their willingness to cooper- 
ate and for thelr foresight in anticipating 
water needs and in making requests for water 
from reservoirs planned and under con- 
struction. The town of Denison, Tex., draws 
water from Lake Texoma. Texarkana Reser- 
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voir will supply water for domestic and in- 
dustrial consumption, as will other reservoirs 
proposed to be constructed in this area. 
This seems to me to be a vivid demonstra- 
tion of Federal-local cooperation, and one 
which is most commendable. 

Visiting you has been pleasant and profit- 
able to me. I have enjoyed attending your 
sessions and meeting your members. I hope 
that I may soon have the happy pririlege 
of visiting you again and spending more 
time learning your flood-control and water- 
resources-development problems. 


Unemployment in United States: Most 
Critical Problem Facing the American 


Economy ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and factual 
survey of the effects of imports on the 
employment situation: 

‘Tue NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE OF 

INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND LABOR ON 

IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D, C., April 26, 1954. 
Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN Lang: The alarm- 
ing increase in unemployment in the United 
States is one of the most critical problems 
facing the American economy. 

Particularly disturbing in the unemploy- 
ment picture is the close relationship be- 
tween unemployment, as revealed in the 
classification of labor distress areas by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, and the industries that have been hit 
by competition from low-cost imports pro- 
duced with cheap foreign labor. 

An estimated 300,000 American workers 
have lost their jobs in recent months because 
of import competition. 

The President's recommendations for a 
8-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and for further reducing and broaden- 
ing the application of United States tariff 
duties are now before the Congress. The 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
representing more than 50 organizations 
which need adequate protection against low- 
cost imports, is concerned that congressional 
approval of these recommendations will 
compound the problems of American Indus- 
try and agriculture and touch off a new 
round of unemployment and declining busi- 
ness activity. 

The nationwide committee has recom- 
mended, instead, that the Trade Agreements 
Act be permitted to expire on June 12, 1954, 
and that Congress repossess its constitutional 
authority to regulate trade with foreign 
nations. 

In this connection, I am attaching for your 
information a survey of import unemploy- 
ment, revised to April 8, which demonstrates 
the startling coincidence of unemployment 
distress and import competition. 

I urge you to give full consideration to 
this survey and the facts it brings out in 
taking up the President's proposals on for- 
elgn trade and tariffs, 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 
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REVISED SURVEY or Import UNEMPLOYMENT, 
APRIL 8, 1954 

At least 300,000 American workers are job- 
less because of import competition, and un- 
employment due to imports is accelerating, 

This was revealed in a survey of American 
industries, revised through April 8, by the 
Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture and Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
The committee is made up of some 50 organ- 
izations which favor adequate protection for 
American industries and agriculture against 
cheap-labor foreign competition. 

In estimating unemployment because of 
imports, the survey did not take into account 
part-time employment or the loss of man- 
hours and income resulting from foreign 
competition. 

O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the commit- 
tee, made the following comment on the 
survey: 

The latest United States Government re- 
ports pile up new evidence that unemploy- 
ment and business recession in the United 
States go hand in hand with competitive 
imports produced by cheap foreign labor. 

Official government figures show that un- 
employment continued to rise during March. 
Normal seasonal gains in employment did 
not materialize. Instead unemployment 
hit 3,725,000, the second highest figure for 
March since 1941, Ninety percent of the 
United States labor market areas now have 
a surplus of workers. In 77 areas the situa- 
tion is critical. 

There is an unmistakable pattern of great- 
est distress where there is greatest import 
competition. 

The impact is sharpest among industries 
producing critical minerals and materials. 
Smaller industries such as the watch indus- 
try, with precision skills that are essential to 
the national security in time of emergency, 
are withering under a creeping paralysis in- 
duced by imports. 

During the postwar years, textile imports 
have risen steadily. Employment in the 
United States textile industry has declined 
some 300,000 in the same period. All this 
decline is by no means attributable to im- 
ports and no figure is included in the survey 
as the industry has made no compilation on 
textile unemployment due to imports. How- 
ever, industry and labor leaders, alarmed 
over the critical situation in the textile 
industry, have called for adequate protection 
sgainst imports that are undermining the 
domestic industry. 

Textile spokesmen who have urged ade- 
quate tariff duties include Dr. Claudius 
Murchison, economic adviser to the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute; Spen- 
cer Love, Burlington Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C.; J. Craig Smith, Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala.; F. S. Love, secretary-treasurer of 
ACMI, and John Chupka, woolen and wor- 
sted director, United Textile Workers of 
America, CIO. 

Distress also has become acute in 
mining industries. 

Production of bituminous coal during the 
week ended March 6 was the lowest since 
March 26, 1938—16 years ago. An estimated 
35,000 to 40,000 coal miners have been dis- 
placed by the dumping of foreign residual 
and crude oil into United States fuel 
markets. 

Although lead and zinc are strategic met- 
als the lead-zinc industry has virtually shut 
down in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and other 
States. Copper is being progressively hit. 

We are spending over $200 million a year 
for lead and zinc imports, and are financing 
the competition which is putting essential 
domestic industry out of business. 

There has been a drop of 61,000 in lum- 
ber and wood products employment from a 
year ago. 

Employment in the Industry Is the lowest 
it has been since 1947, the first year lumber 


the 
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employment figures were available. Some 
15,000 are reported out of work in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the people of the 
Northwest have protested Government pur- 
chase of Canadian lumber. The hardwood, 
Plywood segments of the industry have been 
severely hit by Japanese imports. 

The petroleum and chemical industries 
are threatened by excessive imports and 
unrealistic tariff levels, 

Since World War II oil production out- 
side the United States, but excluding the 
U. S. S. R., has gone up 150 percent. Amer- 
ican production has increased only 30 per- 
cent. Petroleum imports have tripled since 
1946. 

United States duties on chemicals are al- 
ready among the lowest in the world. For- 
eign chemicals firms maintain strict mits 
on competitive imports through cartels, 
Their production capacity far exceeds their 
local consumption and they are looking for 
new markets. 

Mass imports have imperiled other spe- 
cialized American industries, including a 
number vital to defense such as scientific 
apparatus, watches, cordage, wool, and glass. 
Others Important to the economy which are 
menaced by cheap-labor imports, include 
bicycles, fish, rubber footwear, wallpaper, in- 
sulation board, lace, motorcycles, almonds, 
walnuts, handmade glassware, jewelry, china 
and pottery, and wine. 

A check of the Government's group IV 
areas of critical unemployment and the in- 
dustries adversely affected by imports dem- 
onstrated their coincidence. Results of the 
checkup showed: 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence: Relatively most severe unem- 
ployment in Nation. Sharp curtailment in 
textile employment during past several years. 
Employment in industry dropped from over 
20,000 in September 1950 to 8,700 in Sep- 
tember 1953. 

Lowell: Slightly more than half of the 
area’s jobless workers are displaced textile 
workers. 

New Bedford: Cotton textiles have been 
the historic mainstay of area's economy. 
During recent years, the industry, like most 
other New England textiles, has been declin- 
ing. More than half the jobless were wom- 
en; workers with textile and apparel experi- 
ence predominated, although many had pre- 
vious leather products experience. 

North Adams: Layoffs in textiles and elec- 
trical machinery. 

Webster: Unless unforeseen events boost 
textiles industry, there is little hope area will 
recover in predictable future. 

Since September 1953, heavy unemploy- 
ment has spread to three more Massachu- 
setts communities directly affected by im- 
port competition. 

NEW YORK 


Gloversville: Difficulty in competing with 
foreign glovemakers has contributed to 
employment decline for a number of years. 

Hudson: Permanent shutdown of one large 
textile mill, temporary closure of another, 
primarily responsible for recent Job declines. 

NEW JERSEY 


Paterson: Recent employment losses led 
by sizable layoffs in textile and electrical 
machinery. Paterson was classified as an 
area of serlous unemployment in March. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Providence was classified as 
area with substantial labor surplus prior to 
Korean conflict. Sharp slump in textile, 
lace, and jewelry employment is largely re- 
sponsible for persistence of sizable unem- 
ployment, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pottsville: Dependent on coal mining, 1 
in every 6 area workers is jobless. Nine- 
tenths of unemployed are men, 
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Scranton: Coal mining employed 17,800 
workers in 1940. By September 1953, mining 
employment had dropped to 8,700. 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel: De- 
pressed conditions in the apparel, textiles, 
and lumber industries are largely responsible 
for high level of unemployment in area. 

Uniontown-Connellsville: Coal mining, 
dominant industry in the area, has suffered 
depressed conditions for some time. 

Wilkes-Barre: Area’s employment totals 
continued to slump during past year, with 
most of decrease centered in coal mining. 

Altoona: Jobless rolis include many work- 
ers with garment-making, mining, and rail- 
road-shop experience. 3 

Clearfield-du Bois: Prior to 1940 bitumi- 
nous coal mining dominated area's economy. 
During recent years mine payrolls declined. 

Indiana: Mining employment has declined 
precipitously from 7,000 in 1950 to 4,000 in 
November 1953. 

Johnstown: Heavy unemployment In area 
stems largely from job declines in coal min- 
ing. More than 3,600 workers have been 
separated from industry's payroll in past 
year and a half with no improvement in 
pou About 5,000 miners are on short work- 
week. 

EKlttanning- Ford City: Layoffs in glass and 
coal mining lead to substantial labor surplus. 

Newcastle: Important center for glass, 
pottery, and chemicals. 

Between September 1953 and March 1954, 
rising unemployment caused six new areas 
to be added to the areas of critical unemploy- 
ment, doubling the number of Pennsylvania 
communities so classified. 

z WÈST VIRGINIA 

Beckley: Mining employment dropped 
1,700 from a year ago. 

Bluefield: Long-term declines in coal, 
resultant losses in railroads have been key 
factors in labor surplus. 

Charleston: Glass, chemicals, and metal 
reductions pace factory losses. Sharp de- 
cline in bituminous coal mining. 

Clarksburg: Sustained curtailments in 
coal, recent sharp declines in glass and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Fairmont; Decline of 1,000 In mining em- 
ployment during past year. 

Morgantown: Glassware plants operating 
part time. Approximately four-fifths of the 
1,600 unemployed workers are men, a ma- 
jority of whom have coal-mining experience. 

Parkersburg: Clay-glass products among 
industries hit. 

Point Pleasant: Two-thirds decline in coal 
mining employment since June 1953. De- 
cline expected in chemicals. 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs: Min- 
ing employment dropped over 25 percent. 

Welch; Unemployment up almost 150 per- 
cent due to declines in coal mining. 

Wheeling: Job losses severe In stone-clay- 
glass products. 

Williamson: Sharp decline In coal mining 
employment. 

Logan County: Employment down in 
bituminous coal mines. 

The number of areas classified by the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security as having sub- 
stantial unemployment Increased from 6 to 
13 in the last 7 months, the most serious in- 
crease in the country. 

KENTUCKY 

Corbin: Serious decline in lumber and 
wood products, 

Hazard: Economy of area Is dominated by 
bituminous coal mining, which has been 
declining since later 1948. 

Madisonville: Area's economy has steadily 
declined for several years due to depressed 
conditions in coal mining. 

Middiesboro-Harlan: Since June 1950 
about 6,000 mining jobs have been elimi- 
nated, 2,000 of them since June 1952. 

Paintsville-Prestonburg: Coal mine em- 
ployment steadily declining. Many of the 
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employed miners are on a partial work- 
week. 

Pike ville: Most of unemployed are coal 
miners, 

Henderson and Union Counties: Added to 
group IV areas on March 31. Coal mining 
employment hit. 

OHIO 


Toledo: Glass, glassware, and electrical in- 

es among those hit. 

Steubenville: Pottery and glassware indus- 
try seriously affected. 

INDIANA 

Michigan City: Bicycle industry among 
those affected. 

Vincennes: Bituminous-coal mining has 
been declining for some time. Flat-glass 
industry also affected. 

Terre Haute: Coal mine shutdown. Clay- 
Products Industry affected. 

WASHINGTON 

Tacoma: Diminishing supply and poor 
markets, particularly for plywood, have 
sharply curtailed employment in this indus- 
try for the past year. 

Following is a breakdown of import unem- 
Ployment within various industries, and the 
decline in employment in these industries 
from February 1953 to February 1954, as re- 
Ported by the United States Department of 
Labor and other Government agencies. The 
Compilation is based on estimates by the in- 
dustries involved and on available data. The 
figure of approximately 300,000 is computed 
as follows: 93,900 in production industries 
and about 190,000 in supporting industries, 
Occupations, and professions. The 190,000 
reflects the present ratio of 2 workers in 
related jobs for each production worker. 


Increase. 
June 1952 to February 1054. 


Rt. Rev. Francis P. Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn 
has long been spoken of as the City of 
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Churches. Too infrequently, however, 
do we speak of its great churchmen. 

One of its greatest, beloved by Brook- 
lynites, regardless of their religious per- 
suasion, is the Right Reverend Francis 
P. Connelly. 

I am happy, indeed, to call attention 
to his choice as Brooklyn's Man of the 
Week by the Brooklyn Eagle and set 
forth in full the following article about 
him as it appeared in that paper’s Sun- 
day edition of April 25, 1954: 

IT’S A GREAT Day IN A PRIEST'S Lire 
(By Wendell Hanmer) 

- High spots in the life of a dedicated priest 
are his ordination, the celebration of his 
first mass and the golden jubilee of his 
priesthood. It is conceivable that of these 
three, the last must be most exalting—a rec- 
ognition from the Giver of Life that one has 
served his purpose among mankind and is to 
continue doing so. 

Today is the golden jubilee of the Right 
Reverend Francis P. Connelly, LL. D., V. F., 
pastor since July 1931, of Our Lady of Refuge 
Roman Catholic Church, the beautiful 
French Gothic edifice at Foster and Ocean 
Avenues, which he built in 1933-34. 

Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy will preside 
today at the 11 a. m. solemn high mass 
which Monsignor Connelly will sing. The 
Reverend William J. Gately, of St. Vincent 
Perrer, will be deacon. The Reverend James 
F. Kelly, of St. James Pro-Cathedral, will 
be subdeacon. The Right Reverend John J. 
Brennan, of Immaculate Heart of Mary, will 
preach the sermon. 

Monsignor Connelly is a past State chap- 
lain of the Knights of Columbus and he will 
be given an informal reception in the Colum- 
bus Club, 1 Prospect Park West, at 8 p. m.. 
by his many friends of all faiths. 

But his 5,500 Flatbush parishioners refuse 
to confine his jubilee celebration to this 
1 day. They have arranged a dinner in his 
honor for 7:15 p.m., May 3, in the Hotel 
St, George and are making it, too, a non- 
sectarian tribute, 

LABORING OVER HIS PAPERS 


Seen the other day in the rectory adjoin- 
ing his church, Monsignor Connelly gave the 
impression of being under great emotional 
pressure engendered by the coming momen- 
tous event. The rectory door was unlocked 
and no one barred the way to the opened 
door of a study on the second floor. Coat- 
less, Monsignor Connelly labored over a pile 
of papers. Interrupted, he was brusque, but 
of a brusqueness not to be associated with 
resentment of the interruption. Several 
minutes passed before he completely relaxed 
and became what seemed to be his normal, 
friendly self. 

He spoke freely and at length about his 
church and of related religious activities, 
but his laymanlike interests appeared lim- 
ited to baseball, which was perhaps to be 
expected of one born on October 3, 1877, who 
had added numerous other religious duties 
to those of parish priest over a half century. 

CALLED TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


Born in Fall River, Mass., Monsignor 
Connelly entered St. Michael's College in 
Toronto, but for his senior year attended 
St. Francis College here, where he obtained 
his bachelor of arts. Throughout his col- 
lege years he played baseball at first base, 
captaining both college teams. Valedicto- 
rian of his class, as well as an outstanding 
athlete, he might have turned to many 
pursuits, except that “early in life,” he 
explained simply, “I felt a calling to the 
priesthood.” 

His ordination was preceded by 5 years of 
study in St. John's Seminary and followed 
by 13 years as assistant pastor of the pro- 
cathedral, Jay Street and Cathedral Place. 

The succeeding 9 years he was pastor of 
St. Agnes Roman Catholic Church in Green- 
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port, Suffolk County, after which he returned 

to serve 5 years as pastor of the procathedral 

before assuming his present pastorate, 
ORIGINAL CHURCH STILL THERE 

Monsignor Connelly succeeded Father 
Robert O'Donovan, who was appointed when 
the parish was founded by the late Bishop 
Charles Edward McDonnell on December 8, 
1911. Ground for a church was broken May 
12, 1912, the small wooden structure which 
still stands in the middle of the block and 
in which the first mass was celebrated the 
folowing July. 

Soon, the little church could no longer 
comfortably accommodate a growing congre- 
gation and Father O Donovan was in the 
midst of a drive for funds for a larger one 
when he died. Monsignor Connelly com- 
pleted the drive and, in consultation with 
Bishop Molloy and Henry V. Murphy, Brook- 
lyn architect, worked out the plans for the 
present structure. The present church has 
been greatly admired. It has been dupli- 
cated on a smaller scale in Greensboro, N. C. 

SERVES ON MANY BOARDS 

Monsignor Connelly is diocesan director of 
the Holy Name Society, a vice president of the 
boards of trustees of Holy Family Hospital 
and of the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor, 
and a director of Ozanam Hall, which was - 
razed for the civic center development and 
is to be reestablished in Bayside. He is also 
a dean of the Flatbush area of the diocese. 
But it is of his church that he speaks most 
feelingly. 

Monsignor Connelly is the youngest and 
only survivor of 11 children. His father was 
a quarry superintendent. With a nephew, 
who also was a stonecutter, Monsignor Con- 
nelly visited the Massachusetts quarries and 
personally selected the Weymouth granite 
for his church. There was satisfaction and 
pride in his voice when he said of the church: 
“I built it.” 


New Dangers in Stream Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 22, 1954, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “New 
Dangers in Stream Pollution“: 


Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby gives a new 
and compelling reason for the Nation's 
streams to be cleansed of pollution from in- 
dustrial wastes. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare says 
the national water supply is being subjected 
to dangers from new chemicals. These 
chemicals, she declares, have not been sum- 
ciently analyzed to determine their likely 
impact on public health, : 

Missouri and Illinois are exceptionally 
aware, at present, of the need for alleviating 
stream pollution. The Kaskaskia River in 
the latter State, where industrial wastes 
have recently been killing fish and making 
the water supplies of several communities 
Offensive in taste and odor, has dramatized 
the problem. The prolonged drought in both 
States has pointed up their dependence on 
a pure water supply. 

The new hazards of which Secretary 
Hobby speaks can best we dealt with the 
same as the hazards which have long been 
associated with stream pollution, and that is, 
by stopping the pollution before it starts, by 
building pollution control into the indus- 
trial plants themselves. 
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The Royal Netherlands Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


*OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As you know, 
Mr. Speaker, the First Congressional 
District of New York- includes several 
great aircraft-manufacturing companies. 
The membership would undoubtedly be 
interested in the statement made by Col. 
Richard S. Abbey, United States Air 
Force, Chief of the Air Section of the 
United States Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group to NATO at The Hague, 
Netherlands, on March 10, 1954: 

The Royal Netherlands Air Force, operat- 
ing from bases only 14 minutes’ flying time 
from the Iron Curtain, has achieved “a re- 
markable state of combat readiness only 4 
years after beginning to rebuild from vir- 
tually nothing.” 

That is the assessment of Netherlands air 
strength made by officers of the United States 
Military Assistance Advisory Group who have 
been working here for 20 months prior to 
July 21, 1951, when the delivery of Republic 
F-83840 Thunderjets started the Dutch Air 
Force bulidup. 

“The quality of Netherlands Air Force or- 

tion, training, and operations is com- 
parable in almost every respect with that of 
the United States Air Force,” declared Col. 
Richard S. Abbey, Chief of the Air Section of 
the United States Advisory Group. 

American operational methods are em- 
ployed down through the squadron level, in- 
cluding communication In English between 
airborne pilots and control towers and air- 
craft, he said. 

More than 50 percent of the Netherlands 
pilots and many technicians have been 
trained at special schools in the United 
States, he pointed out, and these men have 
formed the core of a Dutch training system 
that now is judged capable of instructing 
about two-thirds of the special skills re- 
quired in a modern air force, with training 
units still being expanded. 

The geographical position of the Nether- 
lands is such, Colonel Abbey pointed out, 
that its air bases can be invaluable in pro- 
viding tactical support for land forces that 
might be operating in Germany and as a 
valuable base for the conduct of the defen- 
sive battle. More than a dozen fields are 
now operational with facilities of such high 
quality that the Netherlands Government 
has declared it can readily accommodate 
units of the United States Air Force if such 
deployment is desired to further integrate 
northern European defense. Fuel pipelines 
to supply the bases from North Sea ports 
or from the large North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization pipeline network are under con- 
struction, he said. 

The bulk of the first-line air strength of 
the Netherlands is made up of several squad- 


rons of the F-84 Thunderjets, backed by ~ 


British-made Gloster Meteors serving in the 
air defense role, Colonel Abbey stated. He 
described the Thunderjets as the standard 
NATO fighter-bombers selected for their ex- 
ceptional range and load-carrying capability. 
All are equipped for the new technique of 
in-flight refueling to extend their range. 
These are the same type of aircraft recently 
announced by the United States Air Force 
as being its first fighter-bomber capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons. The Meteors are 
the veteran jets used by the British at the 
close of World War II to intercept German 
“buzz bombs.” Transport and reconnais- 
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sance facilities are in existence, and naval 
air forces are serviced by Lockheed Neptunes 
and Grumman Avengers. 

“The present state of combat readiness 
of the Netherlands Air Force is more re- 
markable when we consider the geographic 
size of the nation with only 10 million pop- 
ulation and its urgent postwar problems, in- 
cluding the flood disaster of 1952,” Colonel 
Abbey said. 

He also noted that the Netherlands, 
although a small European country, has a 
highly developed and important aviation in- 
dustry. The large Fokker aircraft factory 
is scheduled to produce the British-designed 
Hawker Hunter interceptors which will re- 
place the Meteors. 

Colonel Abbey cited the recent contract 
signed between Republic Aviation: Interna- 
tional and Industriemaatschappij Avio- 
Diepen N. V., of The Hague, for the overhaul 
and maintenance of RNAF Thunderjets as 
further evidenec of Dutch willingness to as- 
sume their proportionate share of NATO 
defense. 

“The Netherlands, which was first to rat- 
ify the European Defense Community and 
to approve the idea of delegating sovereignty 
to a supranational authority in Europe, has 
become one of the first NATO countries to 
undertake to bear expenses of maintaining 
the aircraft provided under the United States 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact,” he said. 


Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health—Rise in Patients and Cost 
Must Be Met by Emphasis on Preven- 
tion, Not Custody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 10 
Governors, among them Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner, of New Jersey, and representa- 
tives of 46 of the 48 States, met in De- 
troit, February 8 and 9, to consider the 
national mental health problem as it 
confronts the States. 


At the conclusion of the conference, 
they adopted the following 10-point pro- 
gram based on the frank acknowledg- 
ment that with the ever-rising backlog 
of patients and costs which are almost 
entirely borne by the taxpayers, custo- 
dial care must give way to prevention 
through emphasis on intensive research 
and training: 

1. By far the major share of a State's 
Mental health resources must be used for 
the care and treatment of patients in State 
hosiptals for the mentally ill. Psychiatric 
treatment with the fullest use of existing 
knowledge can return many more people to 
productive and useful lives, increased ap- 
propriations for additional qualified mental 
health personnel (including psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, nurses, and re- 
lated personnel) and intensive treatment 
programs should be provided by the States 
at their next legislative sessions to increase 
the number of patients discharged from 
State mental hospitals. 

2. Training and research in the field of 
mental health are essential elements of ef- 
fective mental health programs. The serious 
accumulation of patients and costs can only 
be reduced by discovering new knowledge 
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and new methods of treatment and by more 
adequate training and development of 
mental health personnel. State legislatures 
are urged to appropriate specific sums for 
training and research in addition to the reg- 
ular appropirations for care and treatment. 

3. Ultimate reduction of the population in 
State mental hospitals can be achieved by 
efforts to prevent mental Illness. This re- 
quires facilities for early identification, for 
early treatment and for after-care and su- 
pervision of those on leave from State hos- 
pitals, State governments should take the 
initlative with both financial and profes- 
sional assistance in stimulating local public 
and private agencies to participate actively 
in preventive programs. 7 

4. At present it is estimated that less than 
1 percent of total State mental health budg- 
ets is expended for research—#4 million out 
of a total expenditure of about $560 million. 
Based on a comprehensive survey of State 
mental health officials, it is recommended 
that the States should devote a much larger 
percentage of their total mental health 
budgets to basic and applied research in the 
biological and behavioral sciences and to 
the training of personnel in research 
methods. 

5. Effective training and research programs 
cannot be achieved without effective organi- 
zation. A position of director of training 
and research should be established within 
the mental health agency in each State to 
assume responsibility for the coordination 
of mental health training and research with- 
in the State’s jurisdiction, A technical ad- 
visory committee, composed of scientists and 
educators in the fleld of mental health, co- 
operating with scientists in universities and 
industry, should be established in each State 
to advise and assist the mental health 
agency and other State departments con- 
cerned with the coordination of training and 
research activities, 

6. State institutions which are not ac- 
credited for residency or as affiliate training 
centers for phychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, social workers, nurses and other pro- 
fessional groups should recelve support from 
governors and legislatures in their endeav- 
ors to raise the level of teaching and super- 
vision in their institutions to secure accredl- 
tation. 

7. The States should provide stipends for 
graduate training in the psychiatric field, 
should adjust salary scales and should pro- 
vide educational leaves of absence so that 
State mental hospitals may compete effec- 
tively for the limited personnel available to 
AP treatment, teaching, and research posi- 

ons. 

8. One of the Important obstacles to ade- 
quate evaluation of procedures and therapies 
is a lack of unitormity in statistical methods 
in mental hospitals and clinics throughout 
the country. All States should cooperate 
with the United States Public Health Service 
and the American Psychiatric Association in 
the adoption of uniform terminology for 
statistical reporting procedures in the field 
of mental health. 

9. Joint action by groups of States may 
provide one of the most fruitful means of 
attacking mental illness, This can be par- 
tially achieved by periodic regional mental 
health conferences, regional programs such 
as that now sponsored by the southern 
regional, education board, and by active 
participation in the interstate clearinghouse 
now established through the Council of State 
Governments by request of the Governors“ 
Conference. The clearinghouse, in coopera- 
tion with existing public and private agen- 
cies, will provide a medium for exchange of 
pertinent information among the States, 
in organizing more effective mental health 
programs, and will help in developing inter- 
state agreements so that groups of States 
can utilize to the fullest extent existing 
training and research facilities, 
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10. State and community mental health 
Organizations should play important roles in 
educating the public to the problems of 
mental health and to the methods of im- 
Proving psychiatric services. The States 
should encourage and support mental health 
education in the schools, good relationships 
between hospitals and their surrounding 
communities, and the provision of adequate 
community psychiatric services. These may, 
in the long run, be most important in de- 
termining the mental health of the Nation, 

Goy. C. Elmer Anderson, Minnesota; Gov. 
Edward Arn, Kansas; Gov. Frank G. Clement, 
Tennessee; Gov. George N. Craig, Indiana; 
Gov, Frank J. Lausche, Ohio; Gov. William O. 
Marland, West Virginia; Gov. Robert B. Mey- 
ner, New Jersey; Gov. Johnston Murray, 
Oklahoma; Gov. William G. Stratton, INi- 
nois; Gov. G. Mennen Williams, Michigan. 

(Ex-Governor Driscoll and Commissioner 
Sanford Bates were other members of the 
New Jersey delegation.) 


The Work of 25,000 Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an article by 
David Lawrence appearing in publica- 
tions throughout the United States date- 
ama April 14, 1954. It is an excellent 

cle: 


Here's How 25,000 Unrren STATES COMMU- 
NISTS FUNCTION To Wreck THIS NATION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuinctron, April 13.—Just what do 
25,000 Communist agents throughout the 
United States do every day? 

Lately there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to say that 25,000 is only a small 
number out of an adult population of 100 
Million and hence the menace can be re- 
garded as relatively insignificant. 

This correspondent has just completed a 
Survey among authoritative sources concern- 
ing the activities of the 25,000 Communist 
Agents, as the facts have been given to offi- 
cials in the executive and legislative branches 
ot our Government. 

In the first place, any cause or organization 
engaged in pursuing an objective would 
count itself lucky in having 25,000 full-time 
Tepresentatives to carry on its work. 

For every one of these 25,000 is known to 
have at least 10 friendly contacts, bringing 
the circle of influence up to at least 250,000. 
These agents live in every State in the Union 
and influence opinion in every community. 

The tactics of the 25,000 are varied. They 
Tange from the making of telephone calls to 
radio and television stations immediately 
alter controversial speeches have been made 
to the constant writing of letters of propa- 
ganda to the daily newspapers. 

In many instances this correspondent has 
answered letters of that type only to have 
them returned by the post office authorities 
With the statement that no one of the name 
Stven is known at the address. 

If American newspapers published the ad- 
dresses of persons who write them on highly 
Controversial subjects, the neighbors could 
readily determine whether such letters are 
genuine or fictitious. This would reveal 
whether persons engaged in supporting Com- 
3 agents’ activities are deceiving the 
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The 25,000 agents have their contacts in 
the press, the radio, the churches, and the 
colleges, but they are concentrating for the 
most part now on national and local organi- 
sations within which they seek to influence 
the passage of resolutions. 

The latest edict from Communist head- 
quarters to the 25,000 agents calls on Com- 
munists in all districts in the United States 
to launch a program bombarding newspaper 
editors with statements that the Communist 
Party does not advocate the overthrow of 
the American Government by violence. 

In a few weeks from now many fellow trav- 
elers will take up this line and soon organi- 
vations which on their face are not con- 
nected remotely with the Communists will 
take up the cry. 

The success of the 25,000 Communist 
agents in getting petitions signed and litera- 
ture distributed is very marked. In the 
month of August 1952 there were 400,000 
pieces of literature distributed on the Ros- 
enberg case and 60,000 signatures obtained, 

These petitions are never signed by the 
Communist Party itself but by some front 
organizations with respectable-sounding 
names, 

The mailing lists are obtained from phone 
books and public records. 

Subagents are given copies of mimeo- 
graphed letters to be used by those replying, 
and resolutions are drafted for passage in 
labor unions, educational organizations, 
civic clubs, church groups, etc, 

Whispering compaigns are a favorite form 
of Communist-agent activity. 

Lately attention has been concentrated 
on rumors concerning the Indochina war, 
just as was the case during the Korean war. 

As soon as a few American technicians 
went to Indochina, the Communist agents 
stirred up opposition in various ways. 

Some idea of the control which the Com- 
munist. leaders have over the rank and file 
can be derived from the fact that from De- 
cember 27, 1952, to January 17, 1953, a large 
number of pickets on the Rosenberg case op- 
erated around the clock every day. They 
were aided by persons in other lands. Com- 
munications of protest came from 40 differ- 
ent countries. 

The Daily Worker in New York, which is 
the organ of the Communist Party, sends 
instructions daily through its news columns 
to the 25,000 agents giving the line to be 
taken. 

Long before other groups take up the line, 
the Daily Worker will have outlined the 
arguments to be used. The indirect con- 
tacts through intermediaries with Govern- 
ment officials, legislators, and the press con- 
stitute a baffling phase of the whole ap- 
paratus. 

The Communist conspiracy inside the 
United States is real. 

It is in operation every day. 

The FBI alone cannot cope with it, because 
many of the activities are in themselves 
not law violations. 

Hence exposure to the full view of the pub- 
lic is the only effective way to combat the 
conspiracy. 

Congressional committees represent the 
only vehicle through which the publicity 
needed can be obtained to arouse the public 
to be vigilant and take countermeasures, 
The Communist agents lately, however, have 
succeeded in adding momentum to the drive 
to curb the powers of congressional com- 
mittees. 

There are many Americans who minimize 
the work of the Communist agents, but those 
in Government who really know the facts 
do not discount it. They fear it, It is a 
dangerous conspiracy which will require the 
aggressive services not of just one but of 
many Senators and Representatives to de- 
feat the 25,000 conspirators who serve, the 
Soviet Government inside the United States 
today. 
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Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an excellent 
summary and report on the subject of 
tariffs, dated April 7, 1954, by the New 
England Textile Committee: 


SUMMARY OF REPORT ON THE SUBJECT OF 
TARIFFS 


The subject of tariffs is of vital impor- 
tance to the New England textile industry, 
one of New England’s most important indus- 
tries, employing over 220,000 workers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The New England Textile Committee rec- 
ommends: 

1, That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 

REASONS 


The New England textile industry, con- 
sisting of over 1,500 establishments, is an 
industry of highly competitive small busi- 
nesses and needs protection from low-wage 
foreign competition. Foreign wage differen- 
tials of 200 to 1,400 percent are not offset 
by superior productivity of New England 
millis, in part due to the sharing of tech- 
nical know-how with our foreign neighbors, 

Today the textile industry's rise from a 
state of depression involving widespread un- 
employment in New England is being bin- 
dered by increased imports of foreign tex- 
tile products, duty-paid, at prices below 
those of United States producers. Mean- 
while, displaced New England textile work- 
ers are experiencing difficulty in finding new 
jobs and are being carried on the rolls of the 
unemployed. 

Our standard of living and national secu- 
rity will be severely injured unless some 
means is provided to grant relief to the 
textile industry as needed. 

Unlike other industries, entrance and 
exodus from textiles is quick and the indus- 
try is subject to very rapid economic changes, 
which characteristics have to be considered 
in the formulation of tariff policies, 


Report on THE SUBJECT OF TARIFFS 


The importance of tariff rates to the New 
England textile industry and the current 
activity of the Federal Government relative 
to same have prompted the New England 
Textile Committee to conduct hearings for 
the purpose of discussing and studying this 
issue. This statement of the position of 
the New England Textile Committee on the 
tariff issue, for presentation to our New 
England Governors, Congressmen, and to the 
general public, is the product of this careful 
study. 

This report consists of a definition of the 
textile industry in New England, discussion 
of characteristics of the industry, the need 
for tariff protection, present tariff legisla- 
tion, and recommendations of the New Eng- 
land Textile Committee. 

NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry is one of the most 
important industries in New England. New 
England mills constitute about 20 percent 
of the cotton, silk, and synthetic textile in- 
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dustry,’ about 60 percent of the woolen and 
worsted textile industry? and a sizable per- 
centage of other textile industries including 
manufacturers of lace goods, felt goods, 
coated fabrics, cotton cordage and twine, 
hats, carpets and rugs, knit goods, thread 
and yarn. The New England Textile Com- 
mittee represents all of the textile mill prod- 
ucts industries. 

Over 16 percent of the people employed 
in New England manufacturing industries 
are directly employed in textiles, approxi- 
mately 220,000 people in 19534 Another 
220,000 people are indirectly dependent on 
the textile industry, as the loss of a textile 
job in a community may mean the loss of 
one additional job when the worker and 
his dependents cut their purchases from 
the grocer, the druggist, the department 
store, and the professions. Thus, 1 in every 
6 jobs in New England is directly or in- 
directly dependent on the welfare of the 
textile industry. 

The New England textile industry repre- 
sents capital investment in excess of $114 
billion,’ value added by manufacture in 1952 
of $1,154,000,000,* and would require invest- 
ments of about $3 billion to substitute new 
manufacturing jobs for textile Jobs." 

The textile industry is not only essential 
to New England, but is of great importance to 
the national economy. The total industry 
employs approximately 1.25 million workers, 
has an annual gross product value of $12 bil- 
lion, pays taxes of $1.25 billion annual- 
ly and had an inyestment at the end of 
1952 of $514 billion, with total assets of about 
$9 billion. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The characteristics of large employment, 
small size of units, geographical dispersion, 
high percentage df labor costs to other costs, 
free price competition, and military value 
make it mandatory that present tariff rates 
on textile mill products be maintained or 
increased in the interest of national welfare. 


LARGE EMPLOYMENT 


In addition to being one of the largest em- 
ployers of labor, the industry is characterized 
by the fact that mills employ a relatively 
high proportion of the workers in the labor 
market area where they are located. Many 
mills are situated in small towns, where they 
provide either the sole or principal source of 
outside income to the community. Other 
mills are located in textile centers, such as 
Rockville and Danielson, Conn.; Sanford, 
Biddeford, and Lewiston, Maine; Fall River, 
New Bedford, Lawrence, and Lowell, Mass.; 
Manchester and Keene, N. H.: Woonsocket 
and Providence, R. I.; and Winooski, Vt. 
where they represent a large proportion of 
the total manufacturing employment in the 
area. 

SIZE OF UNITS 


The textile industry typifies small business 
which the Federal Government is currently 
trying to assist, on the one hand, through the 
Small Business Administration, and is per- 
mitting to be injured, on the other, through 
reductions in textile tariffs. 

The average number of employees in 
textile mills is very low in New England as 
well as in all regions of the United States 
and in all branches of the industry. In the 
United States, 43 percent of the textile mills 
employ less than 20 persons and 73 percent 
employ under 100 workers“ The total in- 
dustry is composed of over 9,000 mills, of 
which over 1,500 are in New England. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSION 


Only a relatively small number of textile 
milis are located in large metropolitan areas 
where there is a diversity of manufacturing 
and employment. Most of the mills are 
small, widely distributed, and located in 


small towns where a change or shift in de- 
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mand for thelr output causes particular 
hardship on textile workers. 
LABOR-ORIENTED INDUSTRY 

The entire Industry la noted for its rela- 
tively high percentage of labor costs to other 
costs. In 1953, salaries and wages of the 
wool textile industry represented 63 percent 
of the total value added by manufacture” 
In the case of the cotton and rayon broad- 
woven fabrics field, salaries and wages repre- 
sented 67 percent of the total value added 
by manufacture in 1952. This labor cost is 
particularly important when one considers 
that raw material costs are just as low or 
lower to other producers throughout the 
world. Government price-support policies 
tend to raise the cost of raw materials to 
American producers above the prevailing 
prices in the world market. 

Uncontrolled competition from low-wage 
foreign producers can seriously damage the 
New England textitle industry, the New Eng- 
land economy, and the national textile in- 
dustry. In competition with foreign pro- 
ducers, the wage differential varies between 
200 and 1,400 percent, and this in a labor- 
oriented industry.“ As a result, during 1953 
textile products were entering the United 
States, duty paid, at prices substantially 
below those of domestic producers.“ 

The Government ¢onsiders an area with, 
6 percent or more unemployment a surplus 
labor area. As an example of what can 
happen in a short period of time in textiles, 
let us consider the case of the lace manu- 
facturers, predominantly located in the 
Blackstone and Pawtuxet Valley areas of 
Rhode Island. In the 2 years following the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements program with 
France, in conjunction with the devaluation 
of the French franc, which in substance 
meant still further tariff reduction, the lace 
industry in Rhode Island found itself with 
66 percent of its workers unemployed and 
the remaining 34 percent working on an 
average of 14% hours a week." This shows 
how quickly foreign competition affects the 
textile industry, 

PRICE COMPETITION 


The outstanding characteristic of the tex- 
tile industry is its highly competitive nature 
with the resulting low free-market price of 
textiles to the consumer. In recent years 
textile profits as a percent of sales have been 
running below the average earnings of 
manufacturing industries generally. The 
textile industry is not making profits at the 
expense of the consumer under the protec- 
tion of the present tariff. 


MILITARY VALUE 


Maintenance of a domestic textile indus- 
try is vital to our national security. During 
the 4 years, 1942-45, 51.4 percent of the pro- 
duction of cotton broad-woven goods in the 
United States went to the armed services.“ 
In the woolen industry, during the peak pro- 
duction years of 1942 and 1943, 51.5 per- 
cent and 48.8 percent respectively of domes- 
tic production went to the armed services.” 
Any injury to the New England textile indus- 
try through tariff reductions could jeopardize 
national security. 

2 TARIFF PROTECTION 

In the interest of New England, our na- 
tional security, and the national economy, 
present tariff rates on textile products must 
be maintained to protect the textile indus- 
try and its various segments from injury 
and unemployment caused by low-wage for- 
eign competition. When foreign imports 
cause or threaten to cause unemployment 
in any branch of the textile industry, tariff 
rates on the im should be 
raised to prevent further injury and unem- 
ployment. 

Textile workers laid off as a result of mill 
closings find it difficult to find Jobs. Older 
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textile workers are experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in finding new jobs and if 
total textile employment declines it will be 
increasingly difficult for them to find any 
sort of employment according to a recent 
survey conducted by Northeastern Univer- 
sity. Any reduction in tariff rates will only 
serve to aggravate the already serious prob- 
lem of unemployment in some New England 
textile centers. 

The textile industry is one of the first in- 
dustries to develop in new industrial areas 
and in rehabilitated countries. Since World 
War IT United States textile machinery man- 
ufacturers have equipped many foreign mills. 
As à consequence, many foreign producers 
have machinery which is more modern and 
more efficient than the older machinery in 
many mills in the United States. With low 
wages, modern machinery and techniques, 
foreign producers can and will capture our 
domestic markets. Any advantage we en- 
joyed in the past in greater productivity 
and effieciency has been equalized by shar- 
ing our knowledge with our foreign neigh- 
bors. Fine combed cotton goods from 
Western Europe and Japan, Italian and Jap- 
anese velyeteens, English typewriter cloth, 
English tweeds, and other foreign textiles 
are coming into this country in increasing 
numbers. 

Since the inception of the textile indus- 
try, the Government has provided protection 
against foreign producers through the me- 
dium of the tariff. Under these conditions 
the industry has grown and developed a 
scale of wages commensurate with the Amer- 
ican standard ot living. Through reciprocal 
trade agreements during the last 20 years 
there have been large reductions in tariff 
rates on textiles. Any further reduction 
would be injurious to the industry and New 
England. The New England Textile Com- 
mittee favors protection for workers, stock- 
holders, and the public from the low-wage 
competition of foreign countries. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Under present tariff rates, textile products 
are being imported in increasing quantities 
while domestic industry suffers from unem- 
ployment. The woolen and worsted industry 
is the prime example of this situation. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, popularly known as the Randall Com- 
mission, has recommended further tariff re- 
ductions to the President. The New England 
Textile Committee is opposed to any further 
tariff reductions on textile products, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The New England Textile Committee rec- 
ommends: 

1. That there should be no further reduc- 
tions in tariff rates on any of the different 
classes of textiles. 

2. That tariff rates should be raised on 
textile products where foreign imports cause 
or threaten to cause unemployment in any 
segment of the industry. 


Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association on the subject of tariffs before 
the New England Textile Committee, March 
10, 1954. 

Bureau of the Census, 1949. 

* Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association, March 10, 1954. 

Report on the New England textile in- 
dustry by committee appointed by the Con- 
ference of New England Governors, 1952, 


Statement of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Textile 
Association, March 10, 1954. 

*Report on the New England textile in- 
dustry, May 1, 1953. 

"U, S. Department of Commerce and Fed- 
eral Security Agency, County Business Pat- 
terns, first quarter, 1949, 
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*Statement submitted to the Commission 
©n Foreign Economic Policy by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, Decem- 
ber 1953. 

National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers & Northern Textile Association, 
April 1954. 

M Ibid. 

= Ibid. 

* Testimony of National Association of 
Lace Manufacturers before the New England 
Textile Committee, March 10, 1954. 

Statement of the National Association 
ot Cotton Manufacturers & Northern Tex- 
tile Association, March 10, 1954. 

Statement submitted to the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, Decem- 
ber 1953. _ 

“Bureau of business and economic re- 
Search at Northeastern University, January 
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The Aircraft Employee Is King-Size 
Customer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention the statement recently made by 
Mundy I. Peale, president of Republic 
Aircraft Corp., published in the Machin- 
ist, March 1, 1954: 

Tue AIRCRAFT EMPLOYEE Is Ernc-Sre 

CUSTOMER 


(Enrror’s Nore.—Everybody knows what an 
important part America's aircraft industry 
Plays in keeping our country's defenses 
Strong. But many people forget that the 
industry’s employees also make a vital con- 
tribution to the economic prosperity of the 
United States. Recently, Mundy I. Peale, 
President of Republic Aircraft Corp., dis- 
Cussed the role of the aircraft employee as 
& wage earner, taxpayer, and neighbor in an 
address before the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club. Here are excerpts from his talk, What 
the Aircraft Industry Means to Every Ameri- 
can.) 

A great many of us have overlooked what 
a me is one really incredible aspect of the 


That is the part that this once-fantastic 
invention has come to play in our daily lives. 
Aviation now is a part of the closely knit 
Web of American industry. It is linked to 
Our well-being and prosperity, not merely 
trom the military standpoint but from the 
economic viewpoint as well. 

The aviation industry this year became 
the second largest employer of manufactur- 
ing workers in the United States. About 
750,000 people now draw their pa 
Girectly from aircraft manufacturing—and 

emphasize directly. Only the automobile 
industry now employs more workers. 

And that's only part of the story. Even 

© figure of 750,000 people is small. For 
Sample, we know that there are many addi- 
tional thousands of people in allied indus- 
tries, like rubber, electrical, chemical, and 

„Who are making tires, landing gears, 
Cockpit canopies, instruments, and fuels, who 
Properly can be said to earn their livings 
indirectly from aviation. 

I don’t believe an estimate of as many as 

or three million people who earn their 
livings by doing aviation work would be 
too far wrong. 
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Let's look at what the rise of the aviation 
industry means to the area you are most 
familiar with. $ 

> The figures show that about 176,000 peo- 
ple are now employed directly in aircraft 
manufacturing in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
‘These are the people working for such com- 
panies as Douglas, North American, Lock- 
heed, Hughes, and Northrop. 

The fact is, that these 176,000 people— 
whose average earnings, incidentally, are 
higher than the average for manufacturing 
workers in other industries—draw paychecks 
amounting to $15 million a week. That's 
more than three-quarters of a billion a year. 

Now you and I know that this makes for 
quite a market—that such a large group of 
people buy a lot of houses, cars, gasoline, 
food, Kleenex, Pepsodent, cigarettes, Vel, 
Tide, Draino, Lux, and Duz. 

The story of what aircraft manufacturing 
means to the internal prosperity of the 
United States—as well as to its external 
security—is being written daily in retail 
shops across the Nation. 

I think you'll agree that the aircraft work- 
er is a king-size customer, a solvent citizen— 
and a very good neighbor. 


We Commend Lester Johnson, of the 
Ninth District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Thorp (Wis.) Courier. 
As some of my colleagues know, a month 
ago I attempted to get the House Agri- 
culture Committee to take favorable ac- 
tion on my bill, H. R. 8388, to prevent 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson’s 
order from going into effect, to lower 
dairy price supports from 90 to 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

The House Agriculture Committee did 
not act on this matter and dairy support 
prices were lowered on April 1. More 
than farmers were and are concerned 
with this action by Benson. It has af- 
fected the businessmen in our district. 

The editor of the Thorp Courier, Rob- 
ert Elkins, points out very well in his 
editorial that reducing farm income is 
not the cure to the dairy farmeers’ 
plight. I commend the editorial to my 
colleagues attention as follows: 

We COMMEND REPRESENTATIVE Lester JOEN- 
SON, OF THE NINTH DISTRICT 

We commend Representative LESTER 
Jounson for his timely and forceful efforts 
in supporting his bill continuing support 
prices of 90 percent on dairy prices for 4 
months. 

He was on the floor of the House at least 
once each day of session in an effort to get 
the Republican majority to take action on 
his bill. 

We point out why we believe such action 
is reasonable. In the first place, the ad- 
ministration is not today as a matter of Gov- 
ernment policy offering dairy products on 
the world market at competitive prices. 

Two things are required to sell anything. 
One of them is to offer the product for sale 
and the other is to make the price right. 
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In the case of dairy products, as a matter of 
Government policy, the administration is 
not offering the commodities for sale in 
world-market channels and neither are we 
making the price competitive. 

So long as these products are held on our 
domestic markets and within the United 
States, and so long as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy the administration is not trying 
to sell them, we believe Representative 
JouNsOn was clearly right in his efforts to 
postpone a reduction in existing farm in- 
come until something would have been 
worked out. 

We agree we must use any farm com- 
modity we support. We agree supply and 
demand must be tied together, but the farm 
income is not too high. We must correct 
the causes of our present problems and re- 
ducing farm income is not the cure. 


Finland, Abandoned But Unbowed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE, Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with most Americans I have been 
inclined to accept Finland as a republic 
that scrupulously honors her debts, but 
have given little further thought to the 
indomitable spirit which has enabled 
her to preserve her national honor in the 
face of inexorable pressure from the 
Russion colossus. In the security of our 
impregnable fortress we can have no 
conception of the nightmarish existence 
which is the lot of every Finn. Faced 
with necessity of having to do business 
with the Soviet bully and in the knowl- 
edge that her very life is subject to the 
whim of the totalitarian despot she re- 
mains a thorn in the troubled conscience 
of those free countries who continue to 
ignore her plight while maintaining nor- 
mal relations with the international 
brigands who have despoiled her. 

It was my great fortune to attend an 
anniversary dinner in my district last 
week when I was privileged to listen to 
a splendid address by Mr. Esa Arra who 
is the editor of the Finnish New York 
Times. The transcript of Mr. Arra’s re- 
marks, which follows, is marked by its 
restraint in the face of the intolerable 
wrongs which his country has suffered 
and it is recommended to you as a re- 
vealing chronicle of the tribulations of a 
great people who are the victims of un- 
provoked aggression: 

Permit me first to thank this evening's 
hosts, especially my honored friend, Mr. G. O. 
Carlson, for whose kind appreciativeness I 
am in deep debt of gratitude for the honor 
they have bestowed upon me by inviting 
me to speak to you here in William Penn's 
and Benjamin Franklin's old domain. The 
invitation was the more welcome because 
the expeditions which began to arrive on 
these shores from Sweden in 1638 brought 
with them Finnish settlers as well. I feel 
a certain simple pride in the fact that Fin- 
nish axes were among those clearing the 
wilderness in Pennsylvania and Finnish hoes 
cultivated the land and helped make pos- 
sible the development which has taken place 
here, in one of the oldest settled areas of 
the United States. 
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‘The Delaware Finns have long since been 
absorbed into the American blood stream, but 
I am sure that if they could reappear among 
us today from churchyards of Pennsylyania, 
Maryland, and Delaware, they would want 
to know about conditions in that distant 
north European land from which they or 
their forefathers set sail across the ocean. 
Since I am not at all sure that even among 
you, ladies and gentlemen, there are not 
some in whose veins flows the blood of Dela- 
ware Finns—for I have heard scientists claim 
that a large part of the old familles of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware have partly 
Finnish origins—why should I not take the 
liberty of escorting you on a little trip to 
Finland? 

I have noticed that all Americans know 
at least the following facts about Finland: 
That it acquired its independence as a result 
of post-World War I settlements, that Paavo 
Nurmi was a Finnish runner, that Finland 
has always paid its debts punctually, and 
that Jean Sibelius is a Finnish composer. 
In addition to these facts it is generally 
known that, during the winter war, Finland 
fought valiantly against the Soviet Union 
which has attacked it without any provoca- 
tion whatsoever. 

But there are many in America who have 
followed developments in Finland with amaz- 
ing alertness. They know that Finland. 
which is situated in the eastern part of 
northern Europe, and is a neighbor of 
the Soviet Union, is slightly smaller in size 
than the State of California, and that its 
population is a mere 4 million. Despite its 
rugged climate and barren soil, Finland has 
made great cultural, social, and“ economic 
Progress, especially during its period of in- 
dependence, I am not referring only to the 
fact that travelers—among them also thou- 
sands of Americans—have lauded the beauty 
of Finland's white towns, green forests, and 
the blue lakes, but rather to what the Finnish 
people have accomplished through their la- 
bor, without infringing upon anyone else's 
rights. In the fields of scientific, social, and 
economic work Finland was, generally speak- 
ing, in 1939 on a par with other western 
countries, but then began the Second Worid 
War, in the first phase of which the Soviet 
Union attacked Finland for reasons of its 
Own power politics. Finland was compelled 
to make peace with the Soviet Union in 
March of the following year, and to cede 
some of its territory in the process. In the 
summer of 1941 Finland became involved in 
a second war with the Soviet Union. Three 
years later, in the fall of 1944, Finland was 
forced to sign an armistice at terms that 
were extremely harsh. These included ces- 
sion to the Soviet Union of her southeast- 
ern province, Karelia, an area especially dear 
to the Finnish people because during the 
Past centuries the Russians have attacked 
Finland through Karelia some 25 times, each 
time wreaking destruction in the province. 
From this territory, which was ceded to the 
Soviet Union, and which comprised 12 per- 
cent of Finland's total area, some 450,000 
persons—in other words, its entire popula- 
tion—were evacuated to other parts of Fin- 
land. New homes and new sources of in- 
come had to be found for them in a country 
impoverished by war. 

In addition to Karelia, Finland had to cede 
to the Soviet Union the peninsula of Pork- 
kala, which is situated some 10 to 15 miles 
from Helsinki, and which is now a strong 
Russian fortification. Imagine how we here 
would feel if a nation 50 times larger than 
we were our neighbor, and if its guns were 
on the shores of the Potomac, 10 miles from 
Washington, 

In addition, Finland had to pay Soviet 
Union reparations totaling about $550 mil- 
lion. Economists have calculated that the 
reparation, together with the monetary value 
of the areas ceded by Finland to the Soviet 
Union, evacuee assistance and certain other 
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payments, totaled about $114 billion, or al- 


one does not include 80,000 killed, 40,000 per- 
manently maimed, and tens of thousands of 
war widows and orphans—the price which 
the Finnish nation has most recently paid 
for the fact that fate in the dawn of history 
had led it to settle beside impertalist Russia. 

All the problems resulting from these fac- 
tors Finland has solved so successfully since 
1944 that, in addition to reparations pay- 
ments, reconstruction work, and resettlement 
of evacuees, it has managed to create a cer- 
tain air of prosperity. Actually, it is more 
than just an air, for the standard of living 
in Finland is now higher than it was before 
the war, All this, may I remind you has been 
accomplished without ald from the Marshall 
plan. 

Simultaneously, Finland has succeeded in 
keeping her own Communists within bounds, 
although in the fall of 1944 they dreamed 
of Finland's rapid bolshevization and received 
assistance In the form of carloads of Moscow- 
trained Red generals whose passports the 
Finns were not even permitted to inspect at 
the border. It is true that, as a result of the 
parliamentary elections of last month, the 
Communists still hold 43 seats in the Finnish 
Diet. Since the total number of seats is 200, 
the number of Communist representatives 
seems high, but the influence that they wield 
over the country's affairs is small. 

To those who may wish further detalis 
on how Finland has succeeded in maintain- 
ting her sovereignty and democratic form 
of government both during and after the 
war, may I say a few words more. In my 
opinion, the Finnish Army under the lead- 
ership of Field Marshal Mannerheim resisted 
the Red Army so forcefully during both the 
winter war and its continuation, that Mos- 
cow did not consider the possible benefits 
of an occupation of Finland to be worth the 
cost. And after the war Finnish statesmen 
have acted with such wisdom that no situa- 
tion has been permitted to develop that 
would prompt the Soviet Government to an- 
nex Finland to its sphere. On the other 
hand, it is true that even within the frame- 
work of the freedom which Finland has pre- 
served for herself she is in certain respects 
bound closely to the Soviet Union. Sym- 
bolically, I may say that every administra- 
tion in Finland must always bear in mind 
the guns in Porkkala. Secondly—and this 
is of prime importance—Finland had to sign 
á mutual assistance pact with the Soviet 
Union in the spring of 1948. This stipulates 
that, in the event that either signatory con- 
siders a threat from the West imminent, 
Finland must negotiate with the Soviet 
Union regarding defense measures and must 
grant the Soviet Union the right to take 
such measures also on Finnish soil. The 
pact ends in the spring of 1958, and 6 months 
earlier—in other words, the end of 1957— 
Finland will have to renounce or to renew 
the agreement. Under what national and 
international circumstances this decision 
must be made cannot yet be foreseen. 

Thirdly, a word about Finland's economy, 
which recently has been the chief source of 
worry. In the course of fulfilling her repa- 
rations payments to the Soviet Union, Fin- 
land had to enlarge her metalworking in- 
dustry considerably. And when the repara- 
tions were completed in 1952, the Finns had 
to decide quickly whether to continue full 
production, selling the products to whom- 
soever would buy them, or to scrap a part of 
the metals industry. If they had chosen the 
latter course, it would have made jobless at 
least 40,000 metalworkers, This number 
would be the equivalent in the United States 
of almost 2 million industrial workers. What 
American President would dare to deprive so 
many workers of their means of livelihood? 
Finland did not dare, either. And so she 
continued production at full speed, and be- 
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cause the markets elsewhere for metal prod- 
ucts were few, Finland had to begin selling 
them to the Soviet Union and Its satellites. 
Since the commencement of this trade in 
1951, the volume of commerce between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union and its satellites 
has grown considerably. The value of Fin- 
nish exports to the Soviet Union alone 
amounted to some $150 million during the 
last year. Thus far Finland has not benefit- 
ed appreciably from her trade with the East, 
outside the fact that she has been able to 
obtain a market for her metal and shipbuild- 
ing industries, One of the main reasons for 
this is that the Soviet Union lacks suitable 
goods for exports. As a consequence Finland 
has been compelled to accept large quanti- 
ties of wheat, oll, sugar, and other, chiefly 
agricultural products, in excess of her own 
consumption. In fact, there exists at pres- 
ent in Finland—as paradoxical as this may 
seem in respect to a country which never has 
been self-sufficient in grains—a very serious 
wheat surplus problem. Soviet wheat 1s 
stored in old freighters, oll cisterns, railroad 
cars, and many other odd places. Another 
disadvantage of trade with the Soviet Union 
is the inflexibility of Soviet trade policy. 
Prices must be fixed in advance according to 
the prevailing world market levels, and this 
leads to profits as well as losses—aa well for 
Finland as for the Soviet Union—if prices 
should fluctuate during the trade-agreement 
period. Thus, in the case of grain, especially 
wheat, Finland suffered considerable losses 
in reexports to the West of such Soviet im- 
ports which could not be stored. And this 
Was not all, as the Soviet Union was not able 
to provide enough goods for exports, Finland 
Was accredited with sizable ruble accounts 
in Moscow, the value of which has thus far 
proved merely theoretical. 

After the death of Dictator Stalin a little 
over & year ago, the new Malenkov regime 
inaugurated a worldwide peace offensive, 
which, as you well know, is presently in full 
swing. Soviet efforts have been particularly 
strong in the field of trade, their aim being 
to expand trade between the east and the 
west. This combined peace and trade of- 
fensive, I am happy to say, has not been 
entirely without beneficial results for Fin- 
land. Thus, in the trade agreement signed 
last November the Soviet Union agreed to 
reduce ita prices and also the volume of its 
grain exports, which had become such & 
problem for the Finns. Moreover, in Febru- 
ary the Soviet Union agreed to convert part 
of Finland's ruble assets to dollars and even 
gave Finland a $10 million loan. 

It Is thus clear that in the field of trade 
at least Finland has become tightly asso- 
ciated with the Soviet bloc. Obviously this 
association contains many deeply significant 
political aspects. Let us consider, for exam- 
ple, what would happen if the Soviet Union 
began to apply pressure by discontinuing 
trade; what could Finland do if all her trade 
with the East, which presently amounts to 
about one-third of her total world trade, 
would cease? Every Finnish administration. 
no matter what political party it represents, 
must take this fact into consideration and 
spare no efforts to prevent such a calamitous 
development. On the other hand, however, 
it Is also obvious that the rulers of the Krem- 
lin also think twice before embarking upon 
a policy the final consequences of which not 
even they are able to fully comprehend in 
advance, 

Finland is a peace-loving nation which 
desires to develop friendly relations with all 
countries, in the west as well as in the cast. 
In common with the other small nations of 
the world, the Finns are not able to shape 
history, they can merely hope that those 
great powers, which direct the course of the 
world do so as wisely as possible. In par- 
ticular the Finns hope for a liberalization of 
world trade, for a freer movement of goods 
from country to country. This is only nat- 
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ural, as Finland is a nation dependent on 
foreign trade for her livelihood. The coun- 
try is poor in many important natural re- 
Sources, and some, like oil, are entirely lack- 
ing. On the other hand, the Finns have a 
Breat source of wealth in their vast, green 
forests. Finnish wood products have found 
their way to practically every country of the 
globe and are everywhere in high esteem for 
their good quality. To the United States 
Finland also exports large quantities of 
newsprint, pulp, plywood doors and other 
Products of her large woodworking industry. 
The Finns hope for nothing more than to be 
able to increase this trade and to thus in- 
Crease their meager dollar reserves. And— 
I should like to emphasize—this should also 
be in the interest of the whole Western 
World. Every dollar Finland earns is like a 
deposit on an account, the interest of which 
benefits the free world. 

Before I conclude, I should like to discuss 
in a few words the relationship between Fin- 
land and the United States. With the ex- 
Ception of a few distressed years during the 
Second World War, there has always prevailed 
& true spirit of friendship and mutual under- 
standing between Finland and the United 
States ever since the time when Adams was 
appointed first American representative to 
the Imperial Court of St. Petersburg and 
when the first American travelers to Finland 
began to publish their descriptions of this 
Country in the Far North. This friendship 
has expressed itself not only in words but in 
deeds. Thus, when the young independent 
Republic of Finland faced a desperate food 
shortage in the year 1919, the man in charge 
Of American relief work in Europe, who was 
later to become President of the United 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover, lent 
the Finns a firm hand of support. The Finns 
have never forgotten this magnanimous act. 
When Mr. Hoover arrived in war-devastated 
Finland on a brief visit in 1946, the Finnish 
Government, which then was under Com- 
Munist and Soviet influence, did not dare 
to arrange an official reception for him, In 
Spite of this fact, the news that Mr. Hoover 
Was arriving had an electrifying effect upon 
the stolid Finns. Thousands lined the 
streets of Helsinki in a spontaneous welcome 
to the man who in their time of need had 
proved to be a true friend; also, during recent 
years the United States has rendered valu- 
able assistance to the Finns in the form of 
loans and expressions of sympathy and en- 
Couragement. The Finns are aware that 
they can trust in continued American un- 
derstanding and friendship, and even though 
they may not be able to offer much in return, 
they will, nevertheless, endeayor to fulfill 
all their obligations punctually and see to 
it that all debts, present and future, will be 
paid as they have been paid thus far. It 
is no more decorative phrase that the Finns 
in particular have always looked westward 
across the ocean to America as the promised 
land of freedom and human liberty. If evi- 
dence be required in support of this state- 
ment, I shall furnish one. When in a public 
Poll a few years ago Finns were asked to 
what country would you migrate if you had 
to leave your fatherland, the great majority 
declared they preferred the United States; 
and not enough with this, even of those who 
Bald they had supported the Communists in 
the recent election, almost 40 percent said 
they wanted to go to the United States—only 
3 percent chose the Soviet Union. In this 
connection I should like to make a sugges- 
tion: Why not find out how many of the 
Communists In the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania would choose the Soviet Union? 
Let us offer them an all-expenses-paid one- 
Way ticket for that trip, if they should like 
to make it, 

I am proud of the fact, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I have had occasion to escort you 
On this brief trip to Finland. I also know 
that if the Delaware Finns, as I mentioned 
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in the beginning, could today rise from the 
churchyards of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware to see the present conditions of 
the country of their forebears, they would 
share in my pride. From the time of their 
departure to the New World unto the pres- 
ent time Finland has acted and lived in 
accordance with their loftiest ideals, and 
their joy would increase manifold when they 
would discover that into the New World, 
which they had set out so bravely among the 
first to conquer for civilization, has grown 
a mighty nation—a nation which embodies 
the fulfillment of their dreams; a nation 
which does not only represent, defend, and 
develop the values of western civilization on 
its own soil, but whose powerful arm also is 
stretched out to defend the rights of the 
small and weak against tyranny and aggres- 
sion. God bless America and keep her 
mighty. 


The Predicted Recession of 1954 Headed 
Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8300, 
the tax-revision bill, has already headed 
off the recession that our Gloomy Gusses 
in the other body have been talking so 
much about. Following the line the CIO 
laid down, these Gloomy Gusses have 
been calling this tax-revision bill a “rich 
man's tax bill.“ However, the excellent 
prospects for the passage of H. R. 8300 
have already accomplished three things, 
namely; First, encouraged investors to 
invest; second, inspired confidence in 
business leaders; third, caused industry 
to plan and prepare big expansion pro- 
grams. 

General Electric proposes to spend 
$175 million this year for an expansion 
program; General Motors will spend $1 
billion “to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing market“; Du Pont will spend $135 
million; and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
has a $500 million expansion program for 
1954. 

These are just a few examples of what 
is already taking place as a result of the 
improved tax climate H. R. 8300 promises 
for our business and industrial leaders. 

Mr, Speaker, plant expansion means 
more jobs for the workingmen of Amer- 
ica. When we encourage plant expansion 
and business expansion, the main thing 
we are doing is providing more jobs and 
bigger pay envelopes for American work- 
ers. a favorable tax climate 
for American business and industry 
helps the workers of America directly, 
because the largest share of all factory 
output is paid out in wages. 

Is H. R. 8300 really a rich man’s bill 
then as the Gloomy Gus from Illinois 
and the Gloomy Gus from Minnesota 
would have us believe? 

Mr. Speaker, our labor leaders, espe- 
cially the leaders of the CIO, have 
dubbed H. R. 8300 “a rich man’s tax bill” 
because it gives a little tax relief to 
stockholders on their dividend receipts, 
and it does not raise the $600 tax ex- 
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emption to $700 or $800. Now, who 
are the stockholders of America? Are 
they rich men or poor men, capitalists, 
or workingmen? 

According to Treasury reports 80 per- 
cent of all the stockholders of America 
are people that earn less than $10,000 per 
year. Are they the rich people that are 
being favored? And, according to 
Treasury reports, almost half of the 
stockholders of America are people who 
earn less than $5,000 per year. Are they 
the rich people that are being favored? 

The United States Steel Corp. has 
300,000 stockholders, more than half of 
whom earn less than $5,000 per year, 
and one-third of whom earn less than 
$3,000 per year. Are these the rich peo- 
ple that are being favored? 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. reports that the average holdings of 
its 1,300,000 stockholders amounts to 
exactly 27 shares. Is the average A. T. 
& T. stockholder a rich man or a poor 
workingman? 

The great majority of American cou- 
pon clippers are wage earners first and 
coupon clippers second. Any relief given 
to them in H. R. 8300 is relief given to 
the workers of America, not to the so- 
called rich of America. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Mr. Speaker, the following are a few 
signs of the times or straws in the wind 
all indicating that the predicted reces- 
sion has been headed off: 

First. The Buick factory at Flint, 
Mich., is now working five 9-hour days 
per week—5 hours overtime per week. 

Second. The Pontiac factory, Pontiac, 
Mich., is also working five 9-hour days 
per week—also overtime. 

Third. The Cadillac factory. Detroit, 
Mich., is now working six 10-hour days 
per week, which means 20 hours over- 
time. 

Fourth. Chrysler, Plymouth, Chevro- 
let, and Ford are also back on a full- 
time basis. 

These examples of improved industrial 
conditions all give the lie to the Gloomy 
Gusses in the other body that have been 
predicting dark days ahead. And if these 
industrial examples of prosperous times 
are not enough, what about the price of 
hogs at $31 per hundredweight, the high- 
est price pork has been in many years. 

Mr. Speaker, there are prosperous 
times ahead, and no prophets of gloom 
can or will bring about a depression. 


She Earned It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 22, 1954, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “She 
Earned It“: 
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Sue EARNED Ir 


Miss Doris Fleeson, whose syndicated col- 
umn appears in the Post-Dispatch, is alto- 
gether a worthy choice for the Raymond 
Clapper memorial award. This award, which 
keeps allve the memory of one of the finest 
of political correspondents—lost, it Is sad to 
remember, in a World War I airplane crash— 
goes each year to a newspaper writer whose 
work is marked by accuracy, integrity, and 
attachment to the fundamental principle 
that in a self-governing nation the people 
must be informed. Miss Fleeson's reports 
have all these qualities. In addition she is 
continuously readable and always concise. 
Moreover she gets out over the country from 
time to time to report the political news 
from the grassroots. The committee made 
no mistake when it chose this exceptionally 
able and well-informed reporter as the first 
woman to receive the Raymond Clapper 
Award. 


A Bill of Particulars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker in 
the following article Mr. George Sokol- 
sky, one of the best informed Americans 
on China, quotes with approval a recent 
statement by Ambassador Lodge. 

The reasons given by the Ambassador 
as to why Red China is ineligible to be- 
long to the United Nations are positive 
and final. 

No doubt can possibly remain in the 
mind of any fairminded individual that 
Red China is ineligible under the crite- 
ria and rules set up by the United 
Nations and that she is also ineligible 
under the moral code of all civilized peo- 
ple. 


THESE DAYS 


(By George Sokolsky} 
A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the American 
Ambassador to the United Nations, has made 
it clear beyond doubt that there are no 
monkeyshines about the American policy 
concerning Red China. At the Associated 
Press luncheon in New York, he indicted 
Red China of crimes and misdemeanors, suc- 
cinctly and powerfully stated: 

“Because it has repeatedly expressed open 
contempt for the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations, and the judgments of 
the international community. 

“Because it stands convicted by the United 
Nations as an aggressor in Korea, where it 
killed and wounded many thousands of 
American and other soldiers who were de- 
fending peace. 

“Because it continues to support aggres- 
sion in Indochina, by giving substantial aid 
and by furnishing advisers and technicians 
to the Vietminh forces. 

“Because it occupied defenseless Tibet and 
seized control of its government and re- 
sources, 

“Because it sponsors guerrilla and subver- 
sive movements in Malaya and throughout 
the rest of southeast Asia. 

“Because it committed dreadful atrocities 
against Americans and others fighting for 
the United Nations in Korea and subjected 
prisoners to physical and mental cruelty in 
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seeking to extort military secrets and confes- 
sions of alleged gullt. 

“Because it still holds $32 American civilians 
under barbarous conditions without pub- 
lished charges and subjects these innocent 
missioneries, journalists, and businessmen to 
cruel and inhuman treatment. 

“Because it willfully fabricated and pub- 
lietzed false evidence of spurious germ war- 
fare charges designed to blacken the reputa- 
tion of the United States and otherwise 
carries on a deliberate hate-America propa- 
ganda campaign. 

“Because it has executed millions of its 
captive subjects, and forced other millions 
into slave labor. 

“Because it even stoops to an interna- 
tional extortion racket in squeezing millions 
of dollars from overseas Chinese who try to 
buy safety and protection for their relatives 
at home.” 

This bill of particulars, the most complete 
I have ever seen, is tantamount to announc- 
ing to the world that the United States 
will employ its veto in the Security Council 
if an attempt is made to smuggle Red China 
into the United Nations. 

Were Red China admitted to the United 
Nations, public opinion in this country 
would beyond doubt demand that the 
United States withdraw from it. In many 
respects that would, at this stage of inter- 
national relations, be a tragedy because, as 
Lodge pointed out, the alternative to talk 
is often war, and at this stage needs to be 
averted. If the United Nations performs no 
other historic service than to delay world 
war ITI, that will be a task accomplished. 
We have been on the verge of world war 
III since 1945, but it has not happened. 

Undoubtedly a major impediment to any 
success of the United Nations is the extrav- 
agant propaganda that has been hurled at 
the world in favor of it. Too much was 
said for it; too much has been expected of it. 

After all, as Henry Cabot Lodge said: 

“Now, the wars that don't happen are not 
dramatic. But there is real satisfaction in 
working in a place where you feel that some- 
times you have helped prevent fighting and 
bloodshed even if it requires some verbal toe 
dancing and walking on eggs and what, to 
most of us, appears to be pettifogging. 
There are some circumstances in interna- 
tional affairs when the best thing to do is to 
stall for time and give people a chance to 
cool d. 9: + 

At most, the United Nations should be a 
parliament of nations, a meeting place, a 
vent for outbursts of anger, a bargaining 
counter for compromises. If the United Na- 
tions limited itself to this type of activity 
and gaye up aspirations for world govern- 
ment, it would accomplish more without 
arousing so much suspicion, particularly 
among Americans who are not anxious to be 
governed by anyone but themselves. 


Boys Never Coming Home? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News, of April 17, 1954: 

Bors Never Contra Home? 

Ominous, we'd say, is the word for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement of yesterday, 
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concerning the projected six-nation West 
Europe army to be formed by the so-called 
European Defense Community, or EDC. 

EDC, we've all been hearing for a long time, 
is to enable the United States eventually to 
withdraw its troops from Europe. 

But, since France and Italy go on stalling 
about ratifying EDC, the President yester- 
day pledged that the United States will keep 
troops in Europe, including West Germany, 
“as long as a thréat to that area exists.” It 
is hoped that this promise will spur’ France 
and Italy to sign on speedily with the other 
EDC nations: Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, West Germany. 

Apparently, then, EDC is not, after all, 
going to make it possible for us to get out of 
Europe within a reasonable time. As we 
read this as-long-as-a-threat-exists promise, 
it implies strongly that our troops will be 
there permanently. 

Who is to decide when the threat is ended? 
Will nations where United States soldiers in 
large numbers are spending money in large 
amounts ever admit that the threat is past? 

We think it is time for Congress to dredge 
up and act on the old Taft-Coudert resolu- 
tion, declaring that Congress is to have the 
final word on tying up United States troops 
in other countries or increasing the number 
of those already stationed overseas. Or let's 
have some similar pronouncement from Con- 
gress. After all, as the people's elected law- 
making body, it should have a powerful 
preferably, we think, a decisive—volce in 
saying where the people's sons are to be sent 
on pollce-patrol or more serious “peacetime” 
duty. 


Industrial Facilities in Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the at- 
tached resolution from the Legislative 
Advisory Commission of the State of In- 
diana signed by the chairman, Harold W. 
Handley, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Samuel T. Lesh, secretary of commis- 
sion: ` 

Whereas the State of Indiana possesses 
more than adequate industrial facilities for 
the production of defense materiel; and 

Whereas some of these industrial centers 
are classified as critical unemployment 
centers; and 

Whereas we, in Indiana, believe in a wide 
base of industrial activity for the purpose 
of defense production: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the industries in Indiana 
be given a larger proportionate share of 
national defense production; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States; Charles E. Wlison, 
Secretary of Defense; Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce; James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor; and to each member of tho 
congressional delegation from Indiana. 

Haroto W. HANDLEY, 
Lieutenant Governor, Chairman, 
Legislative Advisory Commission 
of the State of Indiana. 
SAMUEL T. LESH, 
Secretary of Commission. 


1953 
What About McCarthyism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the McCarthy-Army trial that is now be- 
ing held, and in view of the attacks and 
insinuations that are being aimed at the 
Senator by left-wing commentators and 
columnists, perhaps the following senti- 
ments will not come amiss. They express 
my own feelings in connection with Sen- 
ator McCarTuy and his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been asked many 
times, “What about Senator Mc.- 
CARTHY?” 

I have always answered about as fol- 
lows: “Senator McCARTHY is a great 
American. He has done more to un- 
cover, expose, and get rid of Communists 
in our Government departments than 
any other one man in America. Joe’s 
batting average is extremely high, about 
95 percent efficient.” 

Many unthinking people say, “Oh, I 
approve Senator McCartuy’s objectives, 
but I do not approve his methods.” 

The answer to that criticism is: “If you 
fre fighting in the ring, under well- 
established rules, with a referee to see 
that the rules are obeyed, then you fight 
according to the rules. But if you are 
fighting a bunch of gangsters and hope 
to get results, you follow no rules; you 
wear no kid gloves; you wear ‘brass 
knuckles’ if you have them; you swing a 
club if you can get hold of one. Itisa 
fight with no holds barred—any method 
to achieve victory.” A 

Senator McCartry has tackled the 
worst and most dangerous gang of cut- 
throats in the country, a gang out to de- 
stroy our American heritage, our liberty, 
our religion. Any American citizen who 
hides behind the fifth amendment and 
refuses to answer “Yes” or “No” when 
asked if he is, or ever has been, a Com- 
munist, is not entitled to “kid glove” 
treatment. If you look at the record you 
will find that many “pinkos” given clear- 
ance by loyalty boards under Roosevelt 
and Truman—not once but several 
times—have been proved to be “sub- 
versive“ by the McCarthy committee. 

IS SENATOR M’'CARTHY POPULAR? 


Mr. Speaker, left-wing newswriters 
and commentators have made a great 
hullabaloo over the supposed mistakes of 
the Senator, The enormous service that 
Jor has rendered the American people is 
entirely ignored by our so-called liberals 
and socialists. 

Senator McCartny has 10 times as 
Many invitations to speak as any other 
Member of the United States Senate. 
Len Hall, national chairman of the Re- 
Publican Party, has booked Senator Mc- 
Carry solid for the 3 months preceding 
the fall election, and most of those 
Speaking engagements are placed in 
doubtful Republican congressional dis- 
tricts. That is how popular Jor is with 
the American people. It also indicates 
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how valuable an asset the National Re- 


` publican Committee believes Senator 


McCartry is to the party—in spite of 
the words of criticism Len Hall has ut- 
tered for public consumption. 
Buy and large our American people are 
sound and sensible. Instinctively they 
know whom to trust and whom not to 
trust. The great majority of Americans 
today, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
believe in and swear by Senator Mc- 
CartHy—in spite of the howls emanating 
from the Daily Worker, the left-wingers, 
and their dupes who stupidly follow the 
Communist party line. 
WE ARE AT WAR! 

Mr. Speaker, there is a war going on, 
@ war between communism and Chris- 
tianity, a war between communism and 
capitalism, a war between individual lib- 
erty on the one hand and dictatorship 
of the state on the other. It is a war 
to the death. We need more Patrick 
Henry's and Joe McCarruy’s if we are to 
win this war and survive. s, 


The Time for a Civil Defense Plan Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for some hard thought and 
then a fundamental decision about a 
civil-defense policy for this Nation. 

The slogan-minded administration has 
referred to its “new concept of civil de- 
fense,” but, just as in the case of mili- 
tary-foreign policy; nobody is quite sure 
exactly what this new concept is. 

The terrible destructive power of the 
hydrogen bomb is not a newly known 
fact to our top defense officials. It has 
been known since November 1952. But 
the American public has known of it for 
just a few weeks. 

What are the administration’s plans 
for a civil-defense program? ‘The pub- 
lic, especially those 67 to 68 million of 
Americans who live in the 70 critical 
target areas, have a right to demand the 
forthright presentation of a civil-defense 
program. 

In the words of Edward A. Conway, 
writing in the April 17, 1954, issue of 
America, of which he is an associate 
editor: l 

The time to acquaint the public with a 
definitive plan is now. 


There is a $69 million request in the 
President's budget for civil defense. We 
must ask: Is this enough? 

To aid in the discussion of our civil- 
defense problems, I include in the Recorp 
an editorial and Father Conway’s article 
which appeared in America on April 17, 
1954: 

Inaction No ANSWER TO WELL-GROUNDED 
FEARS 


On April 5 two statesmen, one British, one 
American, discoursed on the H-bomb. Ex- 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee addressed the 
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House of Commons. President Eisenhower 
tried to talk his television audience out of 
their multiplicity of fears. 

There was a day-and-night difference be- 
tween the approaches of the two. Mr. Attlee 
bluntly asserted his belief “that civilization 
today is in grave danger.” The Labor Party 
leader said he thought fear of the H-bomb 
is a worldwide fear. “I think it will grow 
and I think it should be encouraged to grow. 
I want every man and woman in the world 
to be acutely aware of the danger they stand 
in, the danger that affronts civilization. * * + 
The only way open to us seems to be to make 
a new approach to world problems with the 
consciousness of this great danger.” He feels 
that only when everyone realizes our mortal 
danger will exhaustive efforts be made to 
forfend it. 

The President, on the other hand, sought 
to calm his audience by playing down the 
bomb. He treated fear of the H-bomb as 
one of many American concerns: the men 
in the Kremlin, loss of our friends to com- 
munism, possibility of a depression, internal 
communism, intemperate investigative 
methods, unemployment, and loss of lives. 

Some will even say that the President's 
talk aroused a new fear—that our Govern- 
ment is not taking the H-bomb seriously 
enough. The President relieved no appre- 
hensions by saying that it is not a threat 
in itself but only in the hands of an aggres- 
sor. People want to know if they can believe 
the implications in his next sentences: 
“And against that, then [the decision of an 
enemy to use the bomb], we have to make 
our provisions. To make certain that sensi- 
ble men have done everything possible that 
they can to protect ourselves against that 
threat.” 

What about civil defense? The President 
assured us: “In that [legislative] program 
there [are] ample measures for defense, 
Civil and continental defense and for the 
deterrent effects of our atomic development.” 

Father Conway’s article in this issue raises 
very grave questions about the adequacy and 
pace of our civil-defense . Further- 
more, does the President honestly believe 
that the $69 million he requested for that 
purpose is enough to implement his new 
concept of civil defense? For nuclear de- 
velopment, mostly for weapons, he budgeted 
$2.425 billion. Curiously, he did not even 
classify the $69 million under national de- 
fense, but under housing and community 
development, \ 

The most striking and disturbing differ- 
ence between the Attlee and Elsenhower 
speeches was the President's omission of any 
reference to disarmament as the only sure 
and permanent way of protecting ourselves 
against this threat. It is time to ask point- 
blank whether our Government is taking the 
search for disarmament seriously. 

Why has the administration never named 
a successor to Benjamin V. Cohen, who re- 
signed January 13, 1953, as permanent United 
States representative on the U. N. Disarma- 
ment Commission? Foreign Secretary Eden, 
referring to the reopening of that Commis- 
sion April 9, promised that “we will put for- 
ward a detailed scheme for general disarma. 
ment in every sphere.” Has the United 
States prepared any such scheme? Or will 
it offer once more what Walter Lippmann 
recently called bits and pieces and old chest- 
nuts salvaged from the barnacled Baruch 
plan for control of the atom? 

Just 1 year ago, in his straightforward ad- 
dress on foreign policy, the President de- 
clared that “we care nothing for mere rhet- 


orie“ but only for sincerity of purposes at- 


tested by deeds.” The President will inspire 
confidence in his leadership in these troubled 
days only when he can show his fellow citi- 
zens that sensible men are actually doing 
everything possible to protect all of us. He 
warned us against getting panicky. But 
inaction is hardly reassuring. 
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Let's GET Our or Herr—Wuat THE New Loox 
IN Civ. DEFENSE Can MEAN FOR You 
(By Edward A. Conway) 

Buried in the President’s budget message 
of January 21 was a section on civil defense, 
It is newsworthy now because everyone is 
asking whether civil defense has any future, 
whether, in fact, our cities have any future, 

‘The President made it clear that the Gov- 
ernment had taken a new look at civil de- 
fense in the lurid light of the city-busting 
hydrogen bomb. In the old dispensation, 
the slogan was “Duck and Cover.“ Now it is 
“beat it.” Mr. Eisenhower told the Congress 
“this budget reflects a new concept of civil 
defense which takes account of the destruc- 
tive threat of modern weapons and which 
emphasizes improved warning of impending 
attack and planning for the dispersal of pop- 
ulations of potential target cities in advance 
of enemy attack.” 

WARNING SYSTEM 


The administration’s new concept of civil 
défense is more radical by far than the New 
Look in military-foreign policy. It is based 
on the assumption, which at least half of 
our population should start thinking about, 
that no one will survive In a city, no matter 
how large, that is struck by a hydrogen bomb, 
Is that assumption unwarranted? The fire- 
ball of the bomb detonated November 1, 1952, 
was 314 miles in diameter. The H-bomb 
which surprised not only the President but 
the scientists when it was exploded on 
March 1 was four times as powerful. Theo- 
retically, there is no limit to the power of 
the H-bomb. 

So it is simply goodby to shelters, both 
communal and family-type. Carbon-mon- 
oxide poisoning from the fire storm would 
finish you even though you survived incin- 
eration, radiation, and burial under debris. 

Obviously, in the H-bomb era safety de- 
pends on the time you have to get out of 
town. That in turn depends on the warning 
you are given. If H-bomb-laden Russian 
planes attacked across the Atlantic, you 
would probably have time to flee. But if 
they came by the Arctic route (the best 
route for the Russians), you could now count 
on, at the most, 15 minutes’ warning. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asserted in his budget mes- 

sage that the funds requested for continental 
defense would “provide improved early warn- 
ing of enemy attack.” 

But when? The President assured the 
Congress that “expenditures for continental 
defense in the fiscal year of 1955 are ex- 
pected to be greater than ever before in our 
history.” Even with these expenditures, we 
are told, we will not get a 2-hour warning 
of enemy approach for another 18 months, 
Two hours’ notice is conceded to be the 
minimum time needed to evacuate even a 
medium-size target city. 

The budget does not tell us how much is 
being spent on the early warning system. 
But suppose it is $200 million. With 70 
American cities depending on it for survival, 
why not make an emergency appropriation 
of 10 times that amount? If technicians 
and material are at hand, we could have a 
2-hour warning system by the Fourth of 
July this year, 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW LOOK 

To be frank about it, this writer is scan- 
dalized by the leisurely way the new concept 
of civil defense is being implemented. The 
key date is November 1, 1952. Then, as the 
American public learned on March 31, 1954, 
a thermonuclear-test device was detonated 
in what was designated as Operation Ivy. 
According to the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, it produced “complete annthi- 
lation within a radius of 3 miles, severe to 
moderate damage out to 7 miles, light dam- 
age as far as 10 miles.” Furthermore, “it 
created the largest nuclear explosive fireball 
ever produced, 3144 miles in diameter at its 
maximum, enough to engulf about one- 
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quarter of Manhattan Island. (With the 
Empire State Building as Ground Zero, the 
fireball would have extended from Washing- 
ton Square uptown to Central Park.)“ It is 
50 city blocks from Washington Square to 
Central Park. 

It must have been evident at once to the 
President, the National Security Council, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy that all civil defense plans 
basaed on the A-bomrb were the first casual- 
tles of Operation Ivy. Yet no hint of this 
fatful quantum jump in destructiveness 
seems to have been given during 1953 to 
municipal defense directors. They were al- 
lowed to go on enrolling volunteers, assign- 
ing shelters, training bomb-damage groups, 
as though they still lived in the atomic age. 

The September 1953 Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists was devoted entirely to Project 
East River, a study begun August 1, 1951, on 
the vulnerability of the United States to 
atomic attack. Nowhere in its 16 articles 
is Operation Ivy of November 1, 1952 80 
much as mentioned. In a 6-page interview 
with Dr. Ralph A. Lapp, special editor of the 
issue, Val Peterson, Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, solemnly discussed one of the biggest 
problems we have in civil defense; 

“We have on the one side the shelter idea, 
and on the other side, the early warning and 
evacuation idea. Now you can't, as I see it 
today, say that either one or the other is 
absolutely the answer.” 

It is inconceivable that Mr. Peterson had 
not been told about Operation Ivy. Security 
regulations must have constrained him to 
receive his interviewer. He thought we 
didn't know enough about the effects of 
the atomic explosion upon our great cities,” 
to justify an extensive communal shelter 
program. He continued: 

“In FCDA we are sold absolutely on the 
importance and desirability, yes, the abso- 
lute necessity, of family-type shelters. We 
know, on the basis of experiments conducted 


out in Nevada, that these shelters can save - 


lives under many circumstances, and we 
think they are absolutely sound and neces- 
sary.” 


This interview was tape-recorded for the 
Bulletin in July 1953, 8 months after Opera- 
tion Ivy. 

It must be said for Mr. Peterson that soon 
after the announcement on August 12 that 
the Russians had detonated a thermonuclear 
device, he began talking about taking to the 
hills as the only sure means of survival. But 
his own policy planners did not go along 
with him. As late as January 1954, one of 
them asserted that FCDA had no plans for 
urban evacuation. This despite the fact 
that a special report presented to FCDA in 
June 1953, raised the question whether, in 
view of Russian H-bomb developments, the 
shelter program should be continued, or 
other action taken. 


FCDA ADVISORY BULLETIN 158 


On January 18, 1954, only 3 days before the 
President told the Congress that the ad- 
ministration had taken a number of actions 
to deal with the serious problem (I. e., that 
a Russian hydrogen bomb, “if exploded over 
our American cities, would be capable of 
effecting unprecedented destruction") FCDA 
sent Advisory Bulletin 158 to State and lo- 
cal civil defense directors. It outlined the 
New Look in civil defense. 

It also raised a fundamental question 
which should be settled at once. Assum- 
ing the necessity of planning for tactical dis- 
persal (evacuation), should we stop at plan- 
ning, or proceed to implementation? ‘The 
question arises from the wording of Mr. 
Peterson's directive. Planning for tactical 
dispersal, he said, “should start immediately, 
but implementation is not recommended 
now because the success of an evacuation 
program depends on early warning.“ The 
likelihood of early warning “is not accept- 
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ably high at present” (0-15 minutes). 
“Therefore, until further notice, the public 
should take the best available shelter when 
there is a public warning of attack.” — 

I disagree diametrically with Mr. Peter 
son's concluding decision: 

“The FCDA will be working constantly with 
the military authorities and, as soon as ade- 
quate early warning can be anticipated, will 
recommend that the policy of dispersal be 
announced to the public.” 

The public, 67,750,982 of whom are now 
concentrated in the 70 critical target areas 
designated as such by the Federal Govern- 
ment on July 1, 1953, should be told at once 
about this “policy of dispersal.” It will want 
to know as soon as possible how to get out of 
town if and when it has “adequate warning.” 

In his budget message the President cor- 
rectly stated that “much planning, organi- 
zation, and training remains to be done, 
however, to make this strategy of civil de- 
fense (population dispersal) fully effective 
at all levels of government.” The time to 
begin, not only that planning and organiza- 
tion but that training, is now. Not only 
should the policy of dispersal be announced 
to the public at once, but training should be- 
gin forthwith. 

CIVIL DEFENSE GLOSSARY 

Planning and organization, fortunately, 
have at long last begun: On paper, every- 
thing looks salutary. But as Bernard M. 
Baruch once said, “No aggressor was ever 
stopped by blueprints.” Nor was any target 
city evacuated by them. 

This is the summary of the New Look given 
in FCDA’s Advisory Bulletin 158: 

1. Study of the feasibility of a dispersal 

lan. 

E 2. Completion of the shelter survey to de- 
termine whether existing shelters, or pres- 
ent structures which can be strengthened, 
will prove adequate to the needs of those 
who cannot be removed. 

3. Selection of loading perimeters, vehicle 
routes, and pedestrian routes. 

4. Recruitment and training of auxiliary 
police who live or work along or immedi- 
ately adjacent to routes and perimeters se- 
lected. 

5. Extension of shelter surveys to out- 
skirts, as well as along perimeters, 
to provide emergency shelter for people in 
transit from downtown areas, 

6. Completion of recruitment and train- 
ing of warden service to furnish guidance 
for dispersing population. 

7. Preparation of transportation and care 
plans for each public and private school in 
event warning comes when school is in ses- 
sion. 

8. Completion of an emergency transpor- 
tation plan to insure prompt utilization of 
maximum movement capacity. 

9. Preparation of welfare plans to meet 
conditions necessitated by application of dis- 
persion policy. 

10. Preparation of a public education plan 
to acquaint public with action to be taken 
when dispersal plan is effected. 

11, Survey of public warning system's po- 
tential effectiveness in reaching people dur- 
ing actual dispersal. 

This is a pretty adequate blueprint of 
what we must do as we wait for that ade- 
quate warning system. But have you ever 
heard of a loading perimeter? This is a 
point on the circumference of the downtown 
area of your city to which you will have 
to walk (or run, if possible) to reach trans- 
portation (buses, commandeered cabs, trucks, 
and private cars) which will whisk you away 
from incineration. : 

FCDA seems to assume that there will be 
a traffic freeze in the downtown area of a 
city, so that people will have to walk. That 
assumption is open to question. Remem- 
ber, we are supposing a 2-hour warning. It 
should be possible to set up a traffic-con- 
trol system which would give priority to 
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Vehicular transportation from the heart of 
& city (See A-Bomb Over Manhattan, Amer- 
ica, July 22, 1950). The calculations of that 
article called for designation of both north 
and south one-way streets. Now every street 
in town should become outbound at the first 
Warning. Fire engines within the devasta- 
tion-area should have top priority. They 
will be needed in the far suburbs. 

At the risk of being denounced as undem- 
Ocratic, I would like to see doctors and nurses 
given a 5-minute head start. The same goes 
for the elderly, the sick, the handicapped and 
the school children. If this were put to a 
3 referendum, who would vote against 

? 

Preparation of welfare plans conceals prob- 
ably the most complicated and most essen- 
tial of all evacuation procedures. It in- 
volves food, shelter, and medical aid for 
thousands, even millions, of evacuees by 
Small communities on the periphery of the 
Catastrophe. Now that we can determine 
On the basis of the blowout how far the 
most powerful H-bomb can reach, why 
Should not each critical target city help 
these communities prepare to take care of 

sits inhabitants? 

Why shouldn't the Federal Government 
help? The President said in his budget 
Message that the Government would limit 
itself to providing warning of impending 
atacks and to providing stockpiles of med- 
ical supplies. He asked appropriations for 
nothing else. What about our tremendous 
food surpluses? A bread-and-butter sand- 
Wich would not be considered surplus by 
a starving evacuee if he found it at the 
Point of no return. 

5 PUBLIC EDUCATION PLAN 


It is now offictal FCDA policy to prepare 
a public-education plan to acquaint the 
Public with action to be taken when dis- 
Persal plan is effected. This has been FCDA 
Policy since January 18 of this year. The 
FCDA has had 3 months to work out its 
plan. Half of it could be salvaged from 
the hydrogenized plans for the atom age. 
The time to acquaint the public with a 
definitive plan is now. FCDA asserts that 
it will not enforce any measures, but our 
70 critical target cities will welcome its 
New Look recommendations, The public 
apathy, so frequently alleged as the reason 
for failure of civil-defense programs. 
stemmed mostly from conflicting advice. It 
is no longer a question of shelters versus 
evacuation. It is evacuation versus Vapor- 
ization. So let’s get on with plans and 
training for evacuation. 


The Lone Dissenter Had Firm Convictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Constitution of April 1 carried 
à very interesting editorial entitled The 
Lone Dissenter Had Firm Convietions“ — 
referring to the vote of Representative 
FRED MARSHALL, of Minnesota, against 
the excise-tax-reduction bill. I believe 
that vote and the editorial are worthy 
of receiving widespread attention, and 

ore I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 
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Tue LONE DISSENTER Hap Pru CONVICTIONS 

Occasionally a does so me- 
thing that makes one wonder whether he 
should be examined for sanity or whether 
he should be given a national award for 
courage. But in the confusion of making 
laws, it is always fascinating to see that 
brave individuals still are willing to buck 
the tide. 

The House of Representatives voted Tues- 
day, 395 to 1, to cut excise taxes on a wide 
range of commodities by more than $999 
million, — 

Now just who was the strange 
sentative who had the will to say no“? 

He was a Democrat, Representative FRED 
MARSHALL, Minnesota. He stood up and 
voted his convictions. Reading an interview 
with him by Columnist Bob Considine, one 
comes to the conclusion that he really might 
rate a medal for courage. 

“We're never going to balance the budget,” 
he said, “if we keep making little political 
overtures like this. * * People who buy 
furs and jewelry don't have to worry much 
about paying taxes on them and I figure 
folks who backed away from buying things 
like that, because of the taxes, didn't suffer 
much hardship not having them. 

“Something is wrong,” he added, “when 
you come up with a deficit in the midst of 
tremendous income. * * * If we must cut 
taxes, let’s find other places to cut, where 
real relief could be effected. We 
shouldn't rush headlong into things like 
knocking $999 million out of the Treasury 


when it is no great burden on the people 


who are providing it.” 

Yes, sir, Representative MARSHALL voted his 
convictions. It is good to know that he had 
conscientious reasons for them. And, now 
serving his third term in the House, he must 
face the voters for reelection. At least they 
should give him at least one round of cheers 
for courage. 


Indochina: Ugly Riddle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we Demo- 
crats do not comment on the Indochina 
crisis in a spirit of partisanship. We do 
not, and will not follow the example set 
by many of our Republican colleagues in 
their comments on the Korean war in re- 
cent years. We do not intend to make a 
political football of this problem so 
crucial to our own national security and 
to international peace. 

On April 16, the Vice President of the 
United States made a “not for attribu- 
tion” speech to newspaper editors in 
Washington which appeared to be a di- 
rect about-face from President Eisen- 
hower's press conference remarks of a 
few weeks earlier in which he left the 
distinct impression that under no cir- 
cumstances would American soldiers be 
sent to Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that the cir- 
cular, zig-zagging policy on Indochina, 
insofar as it is revealed in the recent 
public statements of the President, the 
Vice President and Secretary of State, 
is designed to bafe and confuse the 
enemy. Perhaps it is the new look in 
phychological warfare. Yet in the proc- 
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ess, Members of Congress and the Ameri- 
can public, have been thrown into a state 
of confusion and perplexity. 

We should not be the targets of such 
maneuvering. We have a right to ex- 
pect a clear and forthright statement 
from the President on Indochina. We 
have had enough of trial baloons, hints, 
and calculated leaks to the press, The 
President should present to the Congress 
and to the people a coherent and persu- 
asive policy on the far eastern situa- 
tion. Only if this is done in a forth- 
right manner can we in Congress make 
fundamental decisions which will reflect 
the will of the American people. 

As an illustration of the confused at- 
titude toward the Indochina situation, 
the Democratic Digest has. compiled a 
brief digest of informed opinion on this 
subject. I include in the Recorp an 
article, The Ugly Riddle of Indochina, 
which appeared in the Democratic Di- 
gest of May 1954: 

THE Ucty RIDDLE or INDOCHINA 


“President Eisenhower,” writes Washing- 
ton correspondent Roscoe Drummond in the 
New York Herald Tribune, “has often re- 
marked that he values his weekly press con- 
ference because it gives him guidance on the 
ä what is worrying 

m. 

A case in point is the mounting concern 
over the war crisis in distant Indochina, 
where America faces a situation that is po- 
tentially more dangerous than the Korean 
trouble. ` 

“For several weeks now, there have been 
recurring questions on Indochina,” Drum- 
mond adds. 

“Does the war look bad? 

“Is it looking better? 

“Are we sending more aid? 

“Isn't there danger we will get drawn into 
a hot war? 

“One week's answers do not forestall the 
next week's questions. 

“There is probably a very good reason why 
the questions outrun the answers. 

“The reason, I think, is that the admin- 
istration’s answers do not really add up to 
a coherent policy, a persuasive policy, or to 
a course of action equal to the problem of 
Indochina.” 

American financial assistance now is the 
prop which keeps French military forces 
fighting in the Indochina jungles, in sup- 
port of the pro-Western Vietnam Govern- 
ment, but the big question is what course 
the United States Government will take if 
American dollars and technical military aid 
do not turn the tables against the Commu. 
nist-led native offensive against French 
colonialism. 

The stakes are immense. The situation is 
one that could lead to full-scale American 
involvement in the hostilities or to loss of 
southeast Asia to the Communists. The un- 
certainty in American policy on Indochina 
is symptomatic of growing bewilderment over 
our entire Asian policy. 

The war In Indochina is now going into 
its eighth grueling year, and the French are 
understandably weary of it. Ever since the 
Big Four agreed to hold a five-power confer- 
ence on Asian problems (scheduled to start 
on April 26), there has been talk in Paris 
of little but the truce which the French hope 
will come out of it. All over the world hopes 
are high that the Alice-in-Wonderland war, 
as it's been called (a reference to the fact 
that the forces on both sides cannot go any- 
where militarily becaubse it takes all their 
strength to stay where they are) will receive 
something better from the United States 
than an Alice-in-Wonderland solution. 

There is evident concern, however, that 
Jabberwocky, the language of Wonderland, 
may become the official United States lan- 
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guage in dealing with southeast Asia. In 
February, Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, sent 26 B-26 bombers 
and 256 Air Force technicians to an airbase 
in Indochino which was in grave danger of 
falling to the forces of Ho Chi Minh, leader 
of Viet Minh rebels, When fear was ex- 
pressed by Congress that this might ulti- 
mately lead to the involvement of our Armed 
Forces in the fighting between the Commu- 
nist-directed Viet Minh and the Vietnam 
Government, the press began to discern the 
first faint accents of Jabberwocky in the 
bland reassurances of the administration. 

“The administration says that defeat in 
Indochina would be a catastrophe, and our 
involvement in a hot war in Indochina would 
be a catastrophe,” wrote one columnist. 
“The administration does not tell the coun- 
try which it thinks would be a worse catas- 
trophe.” ! 

“The United States started out to reassure 
the French and the Vietnamese that it was 
increasing its help,” wrote another, “and 
ended up with a demonstration in Washing- 
ton that the United States was determined 
to avoid intervention in the war at almost 
any cost.” 

“The net of it is,” said the Christian 
Science Monitor, “that the first test of the 
new policy of ‘instant retaliation’ shows that 
it is not sultable as a solution for the only 
hot war going on in the world today.” 

‘The summary of the situation in the Lon- 
don Spectator has a flavor reminiscent of the 
famous croquet game in Wonderland, played 
with porcupine balls and human wickets 
which kept getting up and moving away: 

“In order to reassure Senators who feared 
that an extra 200 Air Force technicians there 
might involve the United States directly in 
that war, the administration was obliged to 
state categorically that it has no intention of 
sending American ground forces to Indo- 
china or of getting deeply committed there. 
Such a definite statement can only have the 
result of weakening the anti-Communist 
front, for it cancels out the psychological 
effect of the dispatch of the technicians, 
which might have been more encouraging to 
the French and even more deterring to the 
Communists than the practical help that 
they will give.“ 

On only one point is agreement universal: 
the fact that Indochina is even more im- 
portant in the world picture today than was 
Korea. The administration’s spokesmen 
have stated clearly, as did Truman and 
Acheson before them, that a French defeat 
in Indochina would mean the establishment 
of Moscow's and Peiping’s puppets not only 
in that country, but also in Thailand, Malaya, 
Burma, and Indonesia. It would mean, they 
say, the possible eventual collapse of the 
non-Communist Governments in the Philip- 
pines and Japan, and the fall of Formosa 
into Communist hands. If we lose Indo- 
china, in short, we can say goodby to much 
or all of southeast Asia as well. 

There's a reason why Indochina is so im- 
portant—a reason beyond her 27 million 
people, her mineral supplies, her rice paddies 
(she exports one-fourth of all the rice in 
the world), and her geographical position. 
That reason is political, and has to do with 
the fact that after 100 years of French con- 
trol (except for the period of Japanese occu- 
pation during World War II), the native 
peoples, who have almost no self-government 
at all, want complete freedom to rule their 
country. This goes for the natives who are 
fighting on the French side as well as for 
the followers of Ho Chi Minh, the leader of 
the Viet Minh, or League for the Independ- 
ence of Vietnam. 

The result is that Ho Chi Minh, though 
admitting freely that he is Moscow-trained 
and 100 percent a Communist, is able to 
appeal to many of the less educated people 
who believe that he fights only for their 
national independence. After all, they can 
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see the French, while the Chinese and Rus- 
stan Communists who supply arms and money 
for the fight have so far remained invisible. 
Throughout most of Asia, Ho Chi Minh is 
revered as the leader of the native peoples in 
their fight against colonialism, with the 
French the villains of the piece. Ho Chi 
Minh, of course, simply wants to substitute 
the colonialism of Moscow for that of 
France—but if we lost Indochina, through 
military defeat or through clumsy negotia- 
tions, part of the reason would surely be 
that the Communists appeared in the false 
light of liberators of a people struggling for 
freedom. 

No one, not even the most isolationist of 
Senators, disputes Indochina’s importance 
to our side, Confusion lles in what to do 
about it, though several schools of thought 
have gradually emerged. 

There is the Secretary of Defense Wilson 
(or whistling-in-the-dark) school, which 
holds that “everything is going along fully 
as well as we expected it to do at this stage.” 
The Secretary has in fact announced that 
“a military victory is both possible and 
probable,” without any direct intervention 
by this country. 

Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen 
returned from a recent trip to the Far East 
with a strong conviction that the free forces 
in the Far East are growing stronger while 
the Communist position is weakening. These 
views are the most puzzling of all. They are 
not shared by the military; they are not 
shared by the French premier, and certainly 
are not su by press dispatches from 
Indochina, which tell of fierce enemy attacks, 
of far from inconsequential victories, and of 
desertion from the ranks of the loyal Viet- 
namese. 

There is the President Eisenhower-Secre- 
tary Dulles wait-and-see school. This school 
has inspired the Richmond Times Dispatch 
to coin the adjective “Micawberish,” after 
the character in David Copperfield who was 
constantly certain that something will turn 
up. The only something one can imagine 
turning up to solve the Indochina problem 
would be the total collapse of the Moscow 
and Peiping governments. 

This school seems to have had, to date, 
only one definite thought on the situation 
to wit: “There is going to be no inyolvement 
of this country in war without Congress 
exercising its constitutional right and de- 
claring it.“ Speaking for this school, the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee, Senator SaLToNsTALL, has announced 
that the 200 Air Force technicians who cre- 
ated the furor in February will be brought 
home in June. 

As one columnist, writing in the Memphis 
Press Scimitar, has pointed out: “All the 
President’s pledge means is that he has no 
desire for war and thinks he is keeping us 
out. Nobody doubts that. But that is not 
the issue. * * * Eisenhower recognition that 
a declaration of war is a congressional func- 
tion is unlikely to change the result. That 
is not the way modern wars come. Congress 
did not get us into the Korean war. Nor did 
congressional decision put us into World War 
II, the Japanese aggressor did that, and Con- 
gress merely recognized the existing fact.” 

A third school of thought, not quite 80 
vocal as the other two, holds that some clear 
thinking on Indochina is urgently called for 
and soon, certainly before the United States 
falls into the bear trap which will unques- 
tionably be set by the Communists at the 
Geneva conference. Blair Bolles, the Toledo 
Blade's European correspondent, thus sums 
up the situation: 

“The lack of a generally acceptable defin!- 
tion of what the Indochinese war is all about 
makes France almost a setup for such a 
Soviet diplomatic game. The Americans and 
the Vietnamese sects and Emperor Bao Dal 
and the French themselyes need to confer 
together on the meaning of the war before 
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there can be much hope of settling the 
issue.” 

The Alsop brothers put it more challeng- 
ingly: “the Asian crisis is not the sort of 
thing that should be shoved under the rug.” 

American ald to the French-Vietnam 
forces, in the form of military equipment 
and supplies, now has reached the $1.3 bil- 
lion level, but more critical than dollar aid 
at this point is the need for a clear and firm 
policy which the American people and their 
allies can understand. 


. 


Government Moves To Halt Creeping So- 
cialism of TVA, but Taxpayer Gets the 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Government Moves To Halt 
Creeping Socialism of TVA, but Tax- 
payer Gets the Bill.” The article was 
written by an outstanding young Wash- 
ington reporter, and was published in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT Moves To HALT (CREEPING So- 
CIALISM or TVA, Bur TAXPAYER Gers THE 
Brt—New York Fmus Won Ger Gov- 
ERNMENT MONEY FOR PLANT To BUPPLY AEC 
POWER AT HIGHER RATES, AND THEY'D Own IT 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

Wasninoron, April 24.—Representatives of 
two private power companies moved behind 
closed doors with Government officials here 
this week to figure out what apparently will 
be another cost-plus contract to supply elec- 
tric power to the Government. 

The new contract, like the one that led 
to construction of the big private power 
plant at Joppa, II., will run into millions 
of dollars and over a period of years no 
doubt will yield the companies acceptable 
profits. 

Dealing with the Government officials are 
representatives of Middle South Utilities, 
Inc., and the Southern Co., both headquar- 
tered in New York City. 

If there is'any competitive bidding in con- 
nection with the contract, it has not been 
announced, 

Apparent purpose of the contract with 
the private companies is to halt the crecp- 
ing socialism of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, a Government-owned agency which 
until recent years has been supplying low- 
cost, profitless power to all other Govern- 
ment agencies in the area it serves, 


TAXPAYER BEARS BRUNT 


The actual effect—based upon the record 
to date—will be to increase the cost of power 
consumed by the Government-owned Atomic 
Energy Commission, the world’s biggest 
power consumer, The taxpayer will pick up 
the check. 

The record is the one made at the Joppa 
plant. There five private power companies 
formed a new company called Electric Energy, 
Inc., which is now competing and operat- 
ing the plant. The companies are Central 
Dlinois Public Service Co., Illinois Power 
Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., Middle South 
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Utilities, Inc., and Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri. 
RATES UNCERTAIN 


The plant was bullt under a cost-plus 
contract with the Government which pro- 
vided for the sale of power to the Atomic 
Energy Commission at rates based upon the 
cost of the plant. 

Since the plant was started the estimated 
cost has advanced from $139 million to $197 
million, according to testimony by AEC offi- 
Cials before the House Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Because of the various escalator clauses in 
the contracts, ultimate rates to be charged 
are in a fluid state and can only be esti- 
mated. 

This week a spokesman for the Atomic 
Energy Commission estimated that when the 
plant finally is completed and a firm rate 
is placed in effect that it will be approxi- 
mately 42 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

This contrasts sharply with the TVA rate 
of 3.69 mills per kilowatt, a figure also sup- 
plied by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

COMPANIES WILL OWN PLANT 

Over an extended period of years the dif- 
ference will mount into millions of dollars, 
at least $5 million a year and possibly more 
as consumption increases. 

The difference will be paid by the taxpayers 
who provide the funds to operate the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Government-owned 
agency that is buying the power. And when 
the contract expires, the companies—not the 
Government—will own the plant. 

The Bureau of the Budget has refused to 
recommend funds to enable the TVA to 
build the necessary new generating plant. 
Private power companies are being relied 
upon. In this way the creeping socialism 
of the TVA is to be halted. 


Details of hte new contract are scheduled 


to be worked out by Tuesday and are slated 
to be laid before the Senate Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Subcommittee at that 
time. Site of the new plant, according to 
now general information, will be in the vi- 
cinity of West Memphis, Ark., if the contract 
is accepted by the Government, 


Are We Adequately Guarding One of Our 
Greatest Assets, the Health of the 
Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, we all 
favor economy in Government and look 
for the day when our huge Federal 
budget may be reduced, or at least 
brought into balance. But we must ob- 
Serve that there are often some things 
8 the Government cannot afford not 

0. 

The cutbacks in governmental funds 
for Federal grant-in-aid programs un- 
der the Republican leadership last year, 
1953, have had their effects in many 
fields, 

One of our Nation's greatest assets is 
the health of the people. The 1953 cuts 
in grants-in-aid have seriously affected 
Public-health programs in many of the 
States. This has been particularly true 
in those States which have been unable 
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to immediately assume a heavier burden 
of expenditures. 

I include in the Recorp a summary of 
statements of State health officers on 
the effects of these reductions. This 


was prepared by the Association of State - 


and Territorial Health Officers: 
Summary OF STATEMENTS OF STATE HEALTH 

OFFICERS AS TO THE EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS 

IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS POR 

THE FrscaL Year 1954 

This is a compilation of reports by the 
responsible health authorities in the States 
and Territories and is being sent to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and certain other respon- 
sible Federal officials having to do with the 
budgeting, appropriating, and distribution 
of health grants-in-aid. 

An analysis of the statements made by the 
State health officers reflecting the results of 
reductions in grant-in-aid programs for the 
fiscal year 1954 is attached. In order that 
this material might be summarized as briefly 
as possible, codes were used for standard 
programs affected and the degree of intensity 
to which such programs were curtalled. 

It is virtually impossible to summarize in 
narrative form the reductions in the many 
States as a result of these grant-in-aid cuts, 
since no particular pattern was followed, and 
since the needs in the many States for spe- 
clalized public health are greatly 
diversified, and the decision as to what cuts 
would be made was based on such needs. 

I. Venereal disease program: It can be 
said, however, that the reduction in the 
venereal disease grant caused the discon- 
tinuance of clinics in 12 States, rapid-treat- 
ment centers in 3 States, and laboratory 
serology tests in 5 States. Such reductions 
will doubtless result in less case finding, 
treatment, and follow-up of venereal disease 
cases. In addition, in many States the dis- 
tribution of antibiotics to physicians for 
treatment of venereal disease was discon- 
tinued. No less than 47 States were affected 
to some degree by the venereal disease grant- 
in-aid reduction, ranging from loss of per- 
sonnel to complete discontinuance of the 
entire program. The Public Health Service 
estimates there are 2 million persons in this 
country who need treatment for syphilis. 
They also estimate that at least 102,000 civil- 
ians acquired syphilis last year although only 
about 10 percent reported for treatment; 
243,857 cases of gonorrhea were reported last 
year, and actual cases probably were five 
times this number. 

II. Cancer-control program: In many 
States tumor clinics were reduced or discon- 
tinued, which clinics were concentrated on 
the early detection of cancer. In some cases 
the reduction in cancer grants meant the 
elimination of the director of cancer con- 
trol, the discontinuation of tumor registries, 
cancellation of subscriptions for the cancer 
bulletin furnished to physicians, consulta- 
tion, and training of prefessional personnel, 

III. Environmental sanitation program: 
Environmental sanitation services, supported 
by the general health grants and water-pol- 
lution grants were severely affected in many 
States. Significantly reduced in many States 
was inspection of water and sewage treatment 
plants, inspectten of swimming pools, gar- 
bage collection and disposal plants, discon- 
tinuation of rodent-control and 
severe reduction in the effectiveness of in- 
dustrial hygiene and occupational health 
programs, ranging from discontinuation of 
inspection of hospitals, barber and beauty 
shops, food handlers, beauticians, etc., as well 
as a reduced program in the inspection of 
schools, meat markets, and public bulidings, 
and in some cases the inspection of- public 
water supplies. In all, some 24 States re- 
ported some degree of reduction in the sani- 
tation program as a result of the reduced 
Federal grants-in-aid. 
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IV. Tuberculosis-control program: In 
most instances, the reduction in grants-in- 
aid resulted in the discontinuation of mobile 
X-ray units or the curtailment of the opera- 
tion of such units to a fraction of the fiscal 
year; the end result being less case finding, 
reduction in case registries and follow up. 
In some States, commissions set up for the 
consultation and review of cases were discon- 
tinued and in many instances laboratory 
tests for tuberculosis were discontinued. 
Twenty-nine States reported reductions in 
the tuberculosis program ranging from loss 
of personnel to reduction in the number of 
mobile units in operation. 

V. Vital statistics program: In some States 
the vital statistics program was reduced ex- 
tensively, resulting mostly in loss of person- 
nel, In some cases important statistical re- 
search programs were eliminated. In two 
States verification of birth certificates was 
discontinued. 

VI. Maternal and child-health program: 
MCH program reductions consisted of dis- 
continuing such things as vitamins for un- 
dernourished children, distribution of bio- 
logical and immunization drugs, nutritional 
consultation and services. In one State, 
New York, important research programs in 
the prevention of German measles in preg- 
nant women and other significant research 
was discontinued; diagnosis and consulta- 
tion for children with hearing losses and de- 
ficiencies, epilepsy demonstrations, child- 
health and maternity conferences were also 
discontinued. Although there were fewer 
States that showed a reduction as a result 
of losses of MCH grants, those States which 
did report a reduction were carrying on value 
able programs In the field of public health. 

VII. Crippled program: Even fewer States 
reported losses or reductions in programs as 
a result of the cuts in the crippled-children 
grant. One State had to reduce the money 
available for appliances for crippled chil- 
dren, hospitalization, medical and surgical 
care for crippled children and medical and 
hospital care for rheumatic-fever children. 

VIII. Heart-disease : Those States 
which reported a reduction in the heart- 
disease program as a result of the grant-in- 
aid cuts indicate that the reduction affected 
case finding, followup, heart clinics, dis- 
tribution of heart-disease bulletins to physi- 
cians, training of professional personnel such 
as physicians and distribution of health edu- 
cation material on heart disease. In some 
instances research programs were reduced 
or eliminated. ? 

IX. Mental-health program: Mental- 
health programs were primarily affected by 
reduction or discontinuation of consultation 
and mental-health clinics brought about pri- 
marily through the loss of professional psy- 
chiatric personnel. 

X. Dental health program: Some States 
reported reductions in dental health clinics, 
elimination of topical fluoride teams and 
dental corrective services. 

XI. Other: In general, most States found 
it necessary to discontinue or reduce the 
training program for all professional person- 
nel. Aid to local health units in unorganized 
public health programs on a county level was 
severely impaired and in many cases com- 
pletely discontinued. 

The distribution of health education ma- 
terial, purchase of films, pamphlets, and 
other matter was reduced. Some States 
found it necessary to reduce the hospital sur- 
vey construction and licensing program by 
eliminating the director or by making the 
position of director part-time and by elimi- 
nating professional personnel, such as archi- 
tects and engineers. In many States it was 
necessary to reduce the public health nursing 
staff, and in general, laboratory services were 
curtailed, and professional personnel severe- 
ly reduced. 

XII. Summary: As can be seen from the 
facts presented here, Federal health grant- 
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{n-aid reductions have reduced public health 
services throughout the United States. The 
ultimate effects of such reductions are difi- 
cult to assess at this time. At least the pres- 
ent level of Federal funds should be main- 
tained until the President's Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations has made its re- 
port and recommendations. The reduction 
of Federal health grants at a time when 34 
State legislatures are adjourned for a period 
of 2 years places a burden on essential public 
health services that the States cannot shoul- 
der, and causes the loss of many professional- 
ly trained public health workers and the 
training thus lost is as much or more disas- 
trous than the services. The continued 
growth of our Nation will require more pub- 
lic health services to preserve the Nation's 
greatest asset—the health of its people. 


The Reds Win the First Round in the 
Battle Over Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Reds Win the First Round in the 
Battle Over Red China.” The article, 
which was written by R. H. Shackford, 
and comes from Geneva under today’s 
date, was published in the Washington 
News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Revs WIN .TEE Fiest ROUND IN THE 
BATTLE OvER RED CHINA 
(By R. H. Shackford) 

GENEVA, April 27.—The battle over recogni- 
tion of Red China is on here, and the United 
States lost the preliminary round. 

Russia won for Red China a procedural 
position of equality with the United States 
in the Korean phase of the Geneya Confer- 
ence. 

Red China, to be sure, was denied the role 
as one of the rotating chairmen of the con- 
ference. But the compromise accepted to 
keep Red China out of the chairman's seat 
denied that role to the United States, and 
France, too. 


IMPORTANT TO REDS 

These procedural issues may seem unim- 
portant, in view of the bigger issues at stake 
here, especially the ominous crisis in Indo- 
china. In dealing with normal human be- 
ings, they would be unimportant. But the 
Commies have shown over the years that 
such issues are important in the conference 
game they play. 

The Soviet objective here is to advance 
Red China along the path to big-power sta- 
tus. The Russians are willing to take advan- 
tage of the tiniest move in the direction of 
their objective. If they are denied an ad- 
vance, then they demand, as in the case of 
the chairmanship, sacrifices from the West. 

IMPORTANCE DENIED 

The American delegation here claims this 
is not important—and that in any event it 
Was not the issue upon which to force an 
early showdown that might have busted up 
the conference. The claim also is made that 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles pre- 
ferred to avoid procedural duties and devote 
himself to other matters, 
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Those claims are weak against facts and 
history. The chairmanship at such confer- 
ences as these involves no extra work; tt only 
means chairman of the day presides and often 
can steer the proceedings in the direction he 
wishes. 

This question of rotating the chairman- 
ships at international conferences is an inno- 
vation started by the Russians at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. Before World War U it was 
customary for the host nation, if a partici- 
pant, to act as chairman. But at San Fran- 
cisco, the Russians Insisted on the big powers 
sharing the chairmanship. 

A snag occurred here when the West pro- 

to continue with the Big Four—the 

United States, Russia, Great Britain, and 

France, who were the inyiting powers—shar- 

ing the chairmanship. But Russia insisted 

Red China be included, making it the big five. 
COMPROMISE 


The compromise finally adopted will rotate 
the chairmanship among Thailand, Russia, 
and Britain. The Russians claim it was their 
formula. Russia gave up her demand for rais- 
ing Red China to top status; the West lowered 
the United States and France to Red China's 
level. 

The American delegation tried to put the 
emphasis on the denial of the chair to Red 
China. Mr. Dulles had said he wouldn't sit 
in a conference headed by Red China Foreign 
Minister Chou En-Lal. 

But now he has agreed to sit in the confer- 
ence on the same basis as Chou En-Lal. 

The seating arrangement adopted also gives 
both Red China and North Korea—branded 
aggressors by the U. N.—a seat of equality 
with other nations, big and small. 

MOLOTOV SPURNED PARTY 

Russia has shown at the outset that she 
has no intention of accepting inferior status 
for Red China here, French Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault invited Mr. Dulles, Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov and 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden to 
call at his villa last evening for cocktails 
and an informal talk on Indochina. Both 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden arrived—but not 
Molotov. He was said to have claimed he 
hadn't received his invitation in time. But 
no one doubted that he refused to acknowl- 
edge any special position of the Big Four— 
even socially. 

The debate over Red China's position here 
has been going on since the Berlin Con- 
Terence. 

Mr. Dulles then explained his agreement 
to call the Geneva Conference by stating 
that Red China would come here not with 
big power status but as an aggressor to 
account for her sins before the bar of public 
opinion—not even on a status of equality 
with other United Nations who fought in 
Korea. 

Russia has been denouncing that approach 
and insisting that Red China's role here 
would be on a par with other big powers. 
—— on the first day, Molotov didn’t do too 

ly. 


Public Health Grants-in-Aid Amendments 
of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the members of the 
committee for the excellent job that 


they have done in carrying out the rec- 
ommendation of President Eisenhower. 


April 27 


On January 18, 1954, he gave his mes- 
sage to the Congress in the field of 
health and made these remarks: 

The patchwork of complex formulas and 
categorical grants should be simplified and 
improved. 


He proposed a simplified formula. 

The formula for allocation of funds 
among the States is somewhat compli- 
cated. Only today did I receive. word 
as to the effect it will have upon the 
district which I represent. 

I should like to present to the House 
information contained in a letter re- 
ceived by me, prepared by J. E. Spring- 
meyer, legislative counsel for the State 
of Nevada, in which he states: 

Financing is a key item in this matter. 
At the present time, each program has its 
own allotment formula. Under the tubercu- 
losis control grant formula, for example, 20 
percent of the funds are allotted on the 
basis of population and financial need, 35 
percent on the basis of tuberculosis mor- 
tality, 35.7 percent on the basis of an evalu- 
ation of State program needs, and 8.3 per- 
cent in the form of a basic grant of $7,500 
to each State. Under the mental health 
program, 20 percent of the Federal funds 
are allotted on the basis of population and 
financial need, with 70 percent on the basis 
of emotional and psychiatric disorders con- 
sidered to be directly proportional to the 
population. Thus, an effort was made un- 
der each program to give some weight to 
the extent of the problem associated with 
a specific disease. 

Under the proposed allotment formulae, 
the special project grants would be made 
on an individual project basis rather than 
on any State-by-State allocation basis, and 
the extension and improvement grant would 
be made on the basis of population only. In 
the case of the support grants, however, 
Federal funds would be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the allotment for- 
mula used in the hospital survey and con- 
struction program, This formula takes into 
account the relative per capita income and 
the relative population of the various States 
with a greater weight being given to the 
financial need by a squaring of the per cap- 
ita income factor. The objective of this 
allotment formula is to channel proportion- 
ately larger allotments of Federal funds into 
the States with the lower per capita in- 
come. The result of this formula is that 
the allotment to a very low-income State 
would be between several times that size of 
an allotment to a very high-income State 
with the same population. 

At present, the States are required to 
match each $2 in Federal funds with $1 
from State sources for the general health 
and 5 categorical grants. Under the provi- 
sions of H. R. 7397, the matching funds re- 
quired would vary inversely with the aver- 
age per capita income of the State, and 
would range from one-third to two-thirds 
of total expenditures for the proved pro- 
gram, Thus, the lower-income States would 
be required to provide one State dollar to 
match $2 in Federal-grant funds as at pres- 
ent, while the highest-income States would 
provide two State dollars for every Federal- 
grant dollar. This will be helpful to some 
lower-income States which experience a 
large increase in their Federal allotment, 
but will be injurious to a State like Nevada, 
which has a high per capita income, but 
only a limited amount of funds avallable. 

It is obvious that Nevada's health pro- 
grams will suffer exceedingly when they will 
receive only 50 cents in Federal money for 
every State dollar provided by the legislature 
instead of the $2 in Federal money which is 
received at the present time. It appears that 
the objective is to force the States with a 
high per capita income to carry a greater 
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share of the load for good health services, 
But, even though per capita income in Ne- 
vada is high, it has a population of only 
180,000 people, and they must bear the entire 
burden of the cost of government at all levels, 
State, country, city, and school district. The 
taxable resources are already strained to the 
limit, and the legislature may have no choice 
but to reduce health services in Nevada if 
Federal aid is reduced. ; 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
Public health services, excluding hospital 
construction and Childrens’ Bureau pro- 
grams: 


1952-53_...... 6 $105, 664 
S no pertain enna = 77. 393 
1954-55 (approximately) á 79, 000 


Approximately $79,000 will be available to 
Nevada under the provisions of H. R. 7397 
(provided, Congress appropriates the $19,- 
460,000 as suggested), but to get it, the Ne- 
vada Legislature will have to provide $158,000 
in State money as compared to the approxi- 
mately $40,000 provided at the present time 
in order to obtain 877,393. 

The following indicates the amount of 
Federal aid provided for 3 fiscal years for 
Childrens’ Bureau Services—Maternal and 
child-health program, and crippled children's 
services: 


1952-53: 


Crippled children's services 66,356 
TOCA aco seme eed — — 138, 402 
1953-54: 
Maternal and child healtg $72, 046 
Crippled children’s services 66,356 
A — aot 138, 402 
1954-55: 
Maternal and child health. $73, 515 
Crippled children's services. 66, 171 
SF n 
Under the new act: 
Maternal and child health (ap- 
proximately) ...-.....-. — $48, 000 


Crippled children's services à 


PP — 91,000 


At the present time, approximately $95,000 
Of State money is necessary in order to ob- 
tain $138,402—$139,686 in Federal money, 
but under the new act, approximately 6178. 
000 in State money would be necessary in 
order to obtain the samé amounts of money. 

It appears that if the new formula was on 
a population and per capita basis it would 
be satisfactory, but the squaring of the per 
capita income percentage is the unfair 
factor. 

Section 2 of H. R. 7397 reads in part as 
follows: 

“Each State shall be entitled to an allot- 
ment of an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sums as the product of (1) the 
Population of the State and (2) the square 
of its allotment percentage (as determined 
under subsection (h)) bears to the sum of 
the corresponding products of all the 
States. 

“(h) (1) The allotment percentage for 
any State shall be 100 percent less that per- 
centage which bears the same ratio to 50 
Percent as the per capita income of such 
State bears to the per capita income of the 
continental United States.” 

Squaring the allotment percentage as de- 
termined by subsection (h) produces a slid- 
ing, weighted factor that results in a very 
heavy loss of Federal aid in Nevada, which 
has a high per capita income. It appears 
that some provision should be made in H. R. 
7397 to alleviate the loss, in this State of 
Small population that has such difficulty in 
finding total avaliable funds to finance all 
levels of government. 
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It appears that the new formula is de- 
signed to unfairly increase aid to the States 
with a low per capita income; the benefite 
of Federal aid increase too greatly and too 
rapidly as the per capital income goes down. 
It should be noted that the State of Nevada 
is not participating in a number of Federal 
matching grant-In- ald programs, because 
the Nevada legislature has not been able to 
find the necessary State money for matching 
purposes, 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, while the re- 
vised and simplified formula seems to 
solve the problem presented by the 
patchwork of complex formulas hereto- 
fore, it will in certain instances work a 
hardship upon certain States involved; 
namely, those with a small population, 
where there is difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient funds to finance all levels of gov- 
ernment, I therefore am restrained to 
oppose the adoption of this formula until 
the development of a more equitable sys- 
tem of Federal assistance for States with 
small as well as large populations, 


Centenary Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp an editorial that 
will be read 100 years from now. It will 
be part of a “time capsule” not to be 
opened until the people who are living 
in 2054, break the seal and read what we 
were writing as we thought of them, 

Editorials from the various denomina- 
tions, resting side by side for a century, 
and then brought to light and life again 
as truly as we would read the messages 
of 1854 to us. 

We will have no way of knowing how 
history will judge us. 

The people of 2054 will smile at some 
of our ways, and wonder how we could be 
so blind about so many problems that 
they will have solved. 

Of course they will have new problems 
of their own, because the fate and the 
virtue of man is that he will always walk 
forward into the unknown, seeking 
eternity. 

As he looks back for a moment toward 
us, I believe he will find some encourage- 
ment. 

For in this editorial, and others, in the 
“time capsule” he will find that we were 
striving for that common area of under- 
standing where all the rich variety of 
our faiths, our personalities, and our 
works forms a living tapestry of human 
progress. 

In the American way that unites us. 

We may be only half way through—in 
fact as well as time—the convulsions of 
this revolutionary century. 

Society in 2054 will be much different 
in its externals, from life in 1954. But 
in its spirit it will be as close to us as 
the eyes that read the “time capsule” 
a century from now. 
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The Pilot, voice of the multitude of 
Catholic communicants in the arch- 
diocese of Boston has been invited to 
contribute copies to be sealed in the cap- 
sule celebrating the centenary of the 
Washington Street Baptist Church in 
Lynn, Mass, 

A fine and generous testimony to re- 
legious fellowship that works both ways. 
I bring you a recent editorial from the 
Pilot appropriate to the occasion—an 
editorial that will also be read 100 years 
from now: 

CENTENARY SALUTE 


A hundred years is a long time In the life 
of any American community. Certainly the 
last century has seen a world transformed 
in such a way that we recognize, in the 
year 1954, as commonplace, operations of 
every sort which our ancestors could not 
have imagined possible. The conquest of 
space, the marvels of communication, the 
advances in knowledge, the growth of sci- 
ence—where would one begin to enumerate 
the change these last 10 decades have wit- 
nessed? When we pause to think about it 
there is no reason either why the century 
ahead may not have its equal share of sur- 
prises in the normal advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

These thoughts occur to us as we are 
invited with this Issue of the Pilot to con- 
tribute several copies to be included in a 
so-called time capsule, to be opened 100 
years hence, which will be sealed this month 
as part of the celebration of the centenary 
of the Washington Street Baptist Church 
in Lynn. The idea is to contain within the 
capsule as many reflections of the life of 
these times as possible and we are happy 
to be able to speak, in a sense, to the people 
of this future day of the life of the Catholic 
Church in our times which they will find 
reflected in its pages. 

For the church, of course, 100 years is 
merely as a day and we can be sure that 
the same realities that occupy our satten- 
tions today will be, in the flavor of later 
times, giving hope and inspiration in the 
century ahead. Even while the scenery 
changes and in one direction or another men 
seem to advance, the spiritual values on 
which our ultimate destiny depends remain 
everywhere constant. A resolute faith in 
the truth of revelation, a firm hope in the 
promises of Christ, and a life expanding in 
the love of God and man—these must stand 
as the key to success in every generation 
and in whatever century. 


“M” Is for Murder Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
science of the world is shocked by the 
public revelation that the Soviets are 
using murder as an instrument of state 
policy. Although we are startled, we 
need not be surprised. Murder, mostly 
of the mass variety, has long been an in- 
strument of the Soviet. I suppose the 
mind is better able to grasp a single 
planned murder, than it is able to com- 
prehend genocide. In any event, the 
most recent desertion of Soviet agents, 
dispatched to Berlin on a murder mis- 
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sion, is a grim reminder of the nature of 
the enemy. 

It is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of the 3 Soviet agents who defected 
to the West is a captain in the Russian 
secret police; the other 2 are veteran 
East German Communists. According 
to their own statements, they had been 
assigned to murder a man named Okolo- 
vich, a member of the anti-Soviet organ- 
ization NTS in Frankfurt, West Ger- 


many. 

Capt. Nikolai E. Khokhlov, 32, told au- 
thorities in the West that only a fervent 
plea by his wife dissuaded him from car- 
rying out the killing. Mrs. Khokhlov 
remains in Moscow, together with their 
21-month-old son and her 14-year-old 
sister. 

According to Khokhlov, he and his fel- 
low agents received special training in 
Moscow. He revealed that they were 
equipped with specially silenced electri- 
cally fired pistols and devices that fire 

lead pellets containing cyanide poison 
from a dummy cigarette case. The 
equipment has been turned over to the 
western police, and photographs of it 
have appeared in the American press. 

Back in February Khokhlov and his 
companions slipped into West Germany 
from Switzerland, and Khokhlov imme- 
diately gave himself up. Then followed 
an interesting series of meetings until 
finally all three asked for protective 
custody. American intelligence agents, 
after checking the story, say they are 
satisfied with the accuracy of it. 

With that Soviet murder assignment 
before us, Mr. Speaker, let us consider a 
Soviet kidnaping. On April 13, 1954, Dr. 
Alexander Trushnovich, leader of the 
NTS, an organization of exiled Rus- 
ans, was kidnaped by hired Soviet 
agents. It should be noted that Dr. 
Trushnovich’s “crime” was that he was 
the head of a humanitarian welfare 
committee. Several prior attempts had 
been made to kidnap or assassinate him. 
Before he was kidnaped on April 13 Dr. 
Trushnovich was brutally beaten. He 
was a marked man by the Soviets because 
he headed a Russian refugee group 
which assisted those who had made théir 
way out of the prison camp that is Rus- 
sia and into the freedom of the West. 

Certainly the free world powers can- 
not stand by and allow such inhumane 
action by Soviet agents to pass without 
condemnation. Our Government and 
the United Nations ought to protest this 
kidnaping with all their strength, and 
their protest should be coupled with the 
demand that Dr. Trushnovich be re- 
turned in safety to the West. 

Now to proceed just a bit further, Mr. 
Speaker, let us consider the case of the 
topflight Russian diplomat, assigned to 

_Australia, who most recently sought po- 

litical asylum in that country. He has 
revealed to Australian authorities valu- 
able details on the Soviet espionage 
rings working in that continent and 
elsewhere. 

These recent developments strongly 
indicate that there is plenty of trouble 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is only too 
apparent to those who wish to evaluate 
these events that, since the liquidation 
of Beria, there is a serious break in the 
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ranks of the Soviet spy corps. From 
these surface cases, we can assume that 
intrigue is seething inside Russia and in 
several captive states. We are also well 
justified in the assumption that condi- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain must be 
intolerable when men of the rank of 
recent defectors are making the final 
break. ‘These men are risking their lives 
in coming over to the West, and their 
dear ones, left behind in Russia, are now 
in jeopardy. Imagine what a turmoil 
their consciences must be in when they 
had to make a decision to risk all to be 
free of the dread mission of murder. 

After this brief review, I want to pose 
several questions: Are our intelligence 
people making the best possible evalu- 
ation of all this evidence of Soviet de- 
fection? Are these evaluations being 
translated into top official United States 
policy? Are we closely comparing notes 
in these matters with top intelligence 
people and policymakers of friendly al- 
lied governments? Iam just wondering, 
Mr. Speaker, wondering out loud, because 
I, for one, do not think that it makes 
much sense when we have evidence of 
such internal difficulties inside the Rus- 
sian orbit for us to be easing trade re- 
strictions which have the effect of taking 
the Kremlin off the hook. If we are 
making the most and the best use of all 
this evidence of Russian defections, then 
we will not tolerate even serious discus- 
sion of armistice by partition in Indo- 
china. How are we playing all this on 
the Voice of America? Are the anti- 
Communist millions of the Soviet satel- 
lite states being told all these things from 
the outside? 

Mr. Speaker, these are important days, 
eventful days. May God grant us the 
wisdom and the courage to make the 
most of the opportunities presented to 
us. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committce 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resitient Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD IS 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Prank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
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HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
& very instructive and interesting ad- 
dress entitled “Clearing Transport Road- 
blocks,” delivered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
the transportation luncheon held at the 
Hotel Statler, during the 42d annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at Washington, 
D. C., on April 27, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEARING TRANSPORT ROADBLOCKS 


(By Hon. JomN W. Bricker, United States 
Senator from Ohio, chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce) 


It is a real pleasure to be here in the com- 
Pany of a group so well informed on trans- 
Portation problems. I cannot recall any 
Meeting more broadly representative of all 
the varied transportation interests than this 
meeting here today. 

The general theme of this luncheon, Clear- 
ing Transport Roadblocks, was aptly chosen 
by Mr. Harold Hammond and his associates 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The Congress is now trying to remove some 
ot these roadblocks. To do a creditable job 
we need the advice and assistance of the 
groups represented here—transportation 
users, transportation executives, and the 
heads of transport regulatory agencies. 

At the outset we should recognize that 
the removal of transportation roadblocks is 
work that will never be completed. By its 
very nature, transportation must be regu- 
lated in the public interest. In addition, 
Federal promotion of transportation is often 
necessary. But no matter how wise regula- 
tory and promotional policies may be at 
their inception, they are soon or later turned 
into roadblocks by the dynamic character of 
the American free-enterprise system. Equip- 
ment changes. Competition changes. The 
Preference of transportation users are con- 
Stantly changing in unpredictable fashion. 

Since regulatory and promotional policies 
inevitably produce transport roadblocks, 
Congress should remove them before they 
become serious. Only by promptly removing 
Such impediments can the Congress hope to 
Preserve the inherent advantages of each 
Mode of transportation. The penalty for not 
Clearing transport rondblocks is a transpor- 
tation crisis leading, first, to nationalization 
ot one segment of the industry and even- 
tually to socialization of the whole trans- 
Port system. 

Long ago transportation experts pointed 
to oppressive and discriminatory regulation 
Of surface transportation. Unfortunately, 
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Co was slow In responding. The pres- 
ent financial plight of the railroads is one 
result. However, a thorough investigation 
of domestic land and water transportation 
was launched in 1949. Senator JOHNSON of 
Colorado was then the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. I am very sorry that he will not be 
with us next year. We shall greatly miss 
his wise counsel on the measures inspired by 
the investigation begun during his chair- 
manship of the committee. 

There is no impending crisis in air trans- 
portation. But I agreed with Senator Mc- 
Carran of Nevada that it Is better to review 
basic legislation before it breaks down rather 
than after. Accordingly, on April 6, we began 
hearings on Senator McCarran’s comprehen- 
sive revision of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
S. 2647. Because of the importance of this 
measure, hearings are being held before the 
full committee, We do not expect to com- 
plete action on the McCarran bill in this 
Congress. We do hope to build a very com- 
plete record that will facilitate the passage 
of legislation next year. Even though the 
need to rewrite the Civil Aeronautics Act is 
not acute, I believe that it should be mod- 
ernized now to insure that American civil 
aviation will continue to lead the world in 
safety, efficiency, economy, and service. 

One particularly senseless roadblock has 
been the inability of the railroads to aban- 
don highly unprofitable services in intra- 
state commerce, Our committee has report- 
ed favorably to the Senate a bill (S. 281) 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to authorize the discontinuance 
of intrastate services that represent an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce. The 
Commission already has similar authority 
with respect to intrastate rates but not as to 
passenger, freight, and station services. Be- 
cause of local pride, State commissions have 
compelled railroads to operate passenger 
trains that carry more operating crew than 
passengers. The burden on interstate com- 
merce is obvious. 

Another transportation roadblock has been 
the great time lag between increases in car- 
rier costs and compensating rate adjust- 
ments. Our committee has to the 
Senate S. 1461, which is intended to expedite 
the handling of general rate increases be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In some instances more than a year has 
passed between the filing of a petition for a 
general rate increase and the final decision of 
the Commission. S. 1461 directs the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to grant in- 
terim rate relief occasioned by increases in 
wage and material costs but without preju- 
dice to final Commission action on the peti- 
tion for a general rate increase. 

It has been estimated that ICC delay in 
authorizing rate increases has cost the rall- 
roads more than $1 billion in revenue during 
the past 7 years. It is impossible for the 
railroads to absorb future wage and mate- 
rial price spirals to the extent that they have 
in the past. Railroad earnings during the 
6 postwar years ending in 1952 averaged only 
3.6 percent a year on their depreciated in- 
vestment. It is encouraging, however, to 
find a widespread concern about the rall- 
roads’ financial condition, even among groups 
that stand to benefit temporarily from de- 
pressed freight rates. For example, the need 
to expedite rate decisions has been recog- 
nized by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, by the National Industrial Trafic 


League, a nationwide shippers’ organization, 
and by the National Grange, 

Another major transportation roadblock 
has been the inability of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to obtain adequate ap- 
propriations from Congress. The Commis- 
sion has many less employees today than 
it had 10 years ago. It is trying valiantly 
to handle an increasing workload with a 
steadily diminishing work force. It may well 
be that carriers by rail, highway, waterway, 
and pipeline are overregulated. I think that 
is so. Too much legislation, and hence too 
much of the Commission's work, is based 
on the regulation of monopolies long since 
destroyed by the competition of new modes 
of transportation. But until the Congress 
relieves the Commission of its unnecessary 
work, failure to appropriate adequate funds 
hurts carriers, shippers, and the general 
public. 

To further bolster the financial position 
of common carriers, the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is con- 
sidering two bills dealing with contracts 
between the Government and common car- 
riers of passengers and freight. S. 906 es- 
tablishes the finality of contracts agreed 
to by the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Administrator 
of General Services. In addition, S. 904 pro- 
vides for standard rates on household goods 
shipped by the United States Government 
for its employees. At the present time the 
Government negotiates for rates below those 
published by the ICC. 

No consideration of transportation facil- 
ities or problems would be complete with- 
out some reference to the Merchant Marine 
and its troubles. This is an extremely com- 
plex question, to which our committee's 
Water Transportation Subcommittee, under 
Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, has been 
devoting a great deal of attention. 

We have too many old, noncompetitive 
vessels, and far too many cargoes, financed 
by American dollars, moving in foreign bot- 
toms. We must modernize the American 
merchant fleet and keep vital shipbuilding 
facilities from complete collapse. 

An administration program is promised 
for next year. That's fine—but next year 
may be too late to save our shipyards. We 
must begin some ship construction now, 

Defense officials agree that we need large, 
modern tankers, in quantity. The Senate 
has done its to advance the pending 
legislation. If the special-type vessels M. S. 
T. S. is requesting are not available else- 
where, we should build them. In addition, 
modern passenger ships are essential for 
defense. All these projects should have the 
necessary backing to assure them priority 
in the remaining weeks of the session. Our 
committtee will do all it can to assure such 
priority. 

I could continue at length in discussing 
particular roadblocks created by discrimina- 
tory and outmoded regulation. It might be 
more helpful, however, for me to indicate 
briefly the general approach of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee to this 
problem. 

The wide range of conflicting opinion on 
the ills of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem and of the remedies prescribed leads our 
committee to the conclusion that there is 
no single panacea for the allment. And yet, 
despite the flerce competition between the 
various segments of the industry, the prob- 
lems experienced by each differ not by type 
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of carrier, as one might think, but rather by 
the sort of carriage service provided. Of all 
the conclusions we have reached in our re- 
cent studies, there is none more important, 
in my judgment, than the fact that the ills 
of the transportation industry of our Nation 
go across the board. The symptoms may 
vary in intensity, but they affect every regu- 
lated carrier. What may be crippling to one 
carrier is as yet but an annoyance to an- 
other, but the problems are identical. 

We have also learned that the Ills of each 
segment of the industry varied with the de- 
gree of Federal regulation under which each 
operated. It is perhaps a bitter commentary 
that the protecting arm of Federal regula- 
tion is bent in a stranglehold on many of 
the great carriers of the Nation. 

The first and guiding principle of national 
transportation policy should be, simply, that 
all transportation should be regulated to the 
extent required in the public interest—and 
no more. Some have called this principle 
the “minimum” rule, Advocates for partic- 
ular segments of the industry are quick to 
establish that the public interest to which 
the rule refers coincides exactly with the 
interest of their type of transportation, and 
that, therefore, regulatory restrictions on 
their competitors must be either retained or 
established. These others are equally vocal 
in an effort to show that there is, after all, 
no public interest in the suffocating re- 
striction under which they labor. It is safe 
to assume that the truth lies somewhere 
between these two views. 

I know I need not set out in detail the 
dependence of our national economy on the 
transportation industry. Our commerce 
moves on the rails, the highways, the alir- 
ways, and the waterways of the Nation. As 
one student of transportation put it, in dis- 
cussing production of defense items—“Until 
the gun has been delivered, it hasn't been 
produced.” 

The public interest, then, is the product 
of a complex equation. I am inclined to 
believe that the framers of our earlier Fed- 
eral regulation tended to treat the interests 
of the shipping public as identical with the 
general public interest. The interest of the 
shipper in transportation is a factor in the 
determination of the public interest, but, 
as I have attempted to show, it is just as 
certainly not the only factor. The public 
interest includes, too, the interest of the car- 
riers and the thousands of investors, but it 
does not necessarily follow that whatever 
measure is in the best interest of a particular 
carrier is in the public interest. 

Federal promotional activities in transpor- 
tation also require corrective action. The 
Federal Government has traditionally en- 
couraged and protected newcomers to the 
transportation field, in order that they may 
not be crushed in infancy by strong and 
well-established competitors, 

That protection takes two forms. First, 
mew carriers are frequently subjected to 
much less onerous regulation than those 
already in the field: Second, new carriers 
may be granted, directly or indirectly, some 
form of Federal subsidy. The classic ex- 
ample of Federal subsidy Is, of course, the 
air carrier, although others certainly exist. 
The railroads were initially subsidized, there 
is a substantial element of subsidy in our 
inland waterway transportation system, and 
there are some who claim that elements of 
the motor-carrier industry are subsidized 

h highway construction. Let me make 
it clear that I do not regard Federal subsidy 
as an evil in itself. I do contend that a 
hidden subsidy is, as a matter of public 
policy, indefensible, and a subsidy which 
ceases to be justified as soundly in the public 
interest should be promptly cut off. 

The poor financial condition of any trans- 
portation group is the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government only when such financial 
weakness results from Government action. 
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If regulation were fair and impartial, if taxes 
Were not so high as to discourage private 
investment, and if the Government’s promo- 
tional activities did not give certain carriers 
an unfair competitive advantage, we would 
not be concerned today with distortions in 
the transportation picture. We could be 
sure that the inherent advantages of vari- 
ous modes of transportation were being de- 
termined by consumer preferences and re- 
flected in their competitive positions. Such 
is not the case today. Federal taxation is at 
a confiscatory level. 
portation is not impartial. Promotional ac- 
tivities are discriminatory. So long as these 
conditions exist, Congress must be concerned 
with the future of all forms of transporta- 
tion, for it can never be sure that the weak- 
est link is not in fact the most essential. 

When Government formulates transpor- 
tation policy with a view toward creating 
what it deems to be an ideal or a well-bal- 
anced transportation plant, grave dangers 
are likely to result. No man or group of men 
is endowed with the wisdom to judge how 
many miles of railway or how many thou- 
sands of trucks will be required 10 years 
from now to meet the Nation's military and 
civilian needs. Had that economic philoso- 
phy prevailed in the past, the United States 
might still be riding on wagon wheels. If 
consumer preferences decree that we shall 
have half as many trains or twice as many 
trucks, or vice versa, I shall not object. In- 
sofar as defense requirements are concerned, 
we have always supported the military on 
an industrial base, developed for the most 
part by a system of free, competitive enter- 
prise, The results of the past more than 
justify our faith in the same policy for the 
future. 

You and I inherited from preceding gen- 
erations the most magnificent industrial 
plant and transportation network in the 
history of the world. It has been our privi- 
lege and our right as freemen to add, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the store of capital we in- 
herited. As a result, the average American 
worker needs an investment in plant and 
equipment in excess of $8,000 to maintain 
his job and his pay. Our incomparable 
productivity is due far less to the bounty of 
nature than to the voluntary processes of 
capital accumulation. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that every factory, every truck, 
every locomotive, and every piece of indus- 
trial machinery will some day have to be re- 
Placed. Socialism and printing-press money 
have never yet succeeded in reproducing the 
capital required for an expanding economy. 
The experience of other nations in various 
degrees of socialistic experiment proves al- 
most conclusively that they cannot. 

Nothing is more difficult and more essen- 
tial than that business subordinate artificial 
competitive advantages to the welfare of 
the entire industry and the general public. 
This is particularly true in transportation. 
Archaic regulation and unsound promotional 
activities have naturally created powerful 
vested interests. Too many beneficiaries of 
Government favoritism and subsidy tend to 
think in terms of “after me, the deluge.” 
The far-sighted transportation executive, on 
the other hand, knows that threats to other 
segments of the industry are of vital concern 
to him. In recommending legislation to the 
Congress, he should have uppermost in his 
mind the principle “united we stand, divided 
we fall.” 

In this connection, I hope you will bear 
in mind a prophetic warning made 76 years 
ago on the floor of the United States Senate. 
Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, 
spoke of the railroads at a time when Federal 
regulation was a burning political issue. 
Nine years before the enactment of the act 
of 1887, Senator Hill said: 

But sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
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sand agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
and control them; but there is a corporation 
we may all well dread. That corporation is 
the Federal Government. From the aggres- 
sions of this corporation there can be no 
safety, if it is allowed to go beyond the well 
defined limits of its power. I dread nothing 
so much as the exercise of ungranted and 
doubtful powers by this Government. It is 
in my opinion the danger of dangers to the 
future of this country. Let us be sure we 
keep it always within its limits. If this 
great, ambitious, ever-growing corporation 
becomes oppressive, who shall check it? If 
it becomes wayward, who shall control it? 
If it becomes unjust, who shall trust it? As 
sentinels on the country’s watchtower, Sena- 
tors, I beseech you—watch and guard with 
sleepless dread that corporation which can 
make all property and rights, all States and 
people, and all liberty and hope its play- 
things in an hour, and its victims forever.” 


Passover Message by Rabbi Norman Salit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the text of a Pass- 
over message by Rabbi Norman Salit, 
president of the Synagogue Council of 
America, These inspiring words carry 
a timely message of promise and hope 
for world peace and liberty, and were 
prepared for dissemination throughout 
the world over the facilities of the Voice 
of America. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PASSOVER; CHALLENGE AND PROMISE 


(Delivered by Dr. Norman Salit, president, 
Synagogue Council of America) 


Passover is an ancient festival, perhaps 
3,500 years old; yet, the passage of milennia 
has not dimmed its vitality. Its advent on 
April 17 next brings a timely, an imperative, 
and a hopeful message to the world today. 
That message is one of freedom—of man's ir- 
repressible yearning for liberty, of the 
tyrant's inability to crush that desire, and 
of the nature of real freedom. 

Passover’s message is timely because the 
moral sights of mankind, only 50 years ago, 
seemingly fastened on principles strongly 
and beautifully expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America, seem to have 
shifted, in many countries and even in parts 
of our own, What was so recently rever- 
enced as the cornerstone of the good society, 
namely, the freedom of the individual—to 
think, to spenk out, to worship, to assemble, 
to have dominion over his property has now 
comely largely into disrepute. Man, it ap- 
pears, distrusts himself; in doing so, he de- 
nies God. That is the ultimate meaning of 
the oft-repeated phrase, in recent years, that 
all over the world the lights are going out. 
The light of liberty, the light of self-reliance, 
the light of faith in the Kingdom of the 
Almighty—these are the lights that were as- 
sailed, that one after one, in place after place, 
were snuffed out, that gleam less brightly 
and more fitfully, even in our country today. 

Against this darkening scene, in this self- 
doubting and melancholy hour, the sum- 
mons of Passover comes as à Clarion call. 
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“Liberty is everything.“ it proclaims. 
“Rather starve in the desert as freemen than 
Cluster about the fleshpots of Egypt as 
Slaves.” That was the spirit of the exodus— 
& determined forsaking of security and serf- 
dom for adventure, hardship, and liberty. 
The ancient Israelites had no illusions about 

consequences of their choice. They 
turned their backs on so-called civilization— 
on the temples and palaces and the fertility 
and food of the Nile; they turned their faces 
toward the barrenness, the asperities, the 
dangers and the challenges of the wilder- 
ness. There was no moral weakness in that 
epic decision, a decision which changed the 
Course of history. There was no pbysical 
Weakness in their indomitable march into 
the sea rather than yield to the horses and 
Chariots and armed might of the tyrant. At 
times, it is true, there were doubting spirits 
Who raised quavering voices and counseled 
return to safety and slavery-—but those 
Voices were in the minority, and did not pre- 
vail. Their whining only marked in greater 
Contrast the resoluteness of the majority. 
The people as a whole had faith in them- 
Selves, in their future, in their divinely in- 
Spired leader, Moses—all of which means 
they had faith in God. 

Is there any message the world needs more 
today than this message of Passover? Is 
there any other spirit more calculated to 
brighten the flickering lights and rekindle 
the extinguished torches? Is there any 
word more timely than this emphasis on the 
utter integrity of the human spirit, the in- 
dispensability of liberty in human life, the 
dominion of God in the affairs of men? 

Passover proclaims also—and this is its 
message of hope—that in the long run, the 
tyrant is weaker than his victims. If history 
has any meaning, it is that. From Pharaoh 
to Hitler, the despot's success, brief or ex- 
tended, has been temporary. Liberty, like 
truth, crushed to earth, will rise again—for 
the simple reason that liberty and truth are 
the same; they are obverse sides of the same 
Coin; they are the indispensable climate for 
the free soul of man. The color of tyranny 
Changes—brown shirts 20 years ago, red flags 
today; the methods of tryranny are always 
the same, and so is its end. 

The tragedy of human history is that this 
truth has had to be proved on so many oc- 
Casions, that the warning signs of the des- 
Pot's ambitions have been so casually dis- 
Missed. The sensible man would not dream 
Of listening to the rattles of a snake and 
Standing unmoved—yet how frequently does 
history tell us of peoples who have done Just 
that, disregarding the ugly warnings and 
then finding themselves in the serpent's 
Coils. All slaveries are temporary; but £O 
many of them, with their misery and blood- 
shed and setbacks of civilization, are unnec- 
essary. This is the imperative note of Pass- 
Over, Be on your guard. Bestir yourselves, 

e action. At stake is your freedom. 
Eternal vigilance ls still the price of liberty 
in Europe or Asia or America, abroad or at 
home, 

And, lastly, what is the liberty stressed in 

Message? It is not the liberty of license, 
Of free-wheeling through the world or soclety 
Without consideration of the rights of others, 
It is the liberty which crowned the miracle 
Of the Exodus, the liberty which scaled the 

formation of Egypts slaves into a free 
People, the liberty which came to full flower 
at the foot of Mount SinAl—the liberty of 
law. Writers are fond of saying that it was 
ancient Rome which gave the world law. 
Rome did—but long before that, so had 

1, in the basic law of the Ten Com- 
Mandments, accepted at Sinai, and in the 
expanded law of the Five Books of Moses. 

t law commanded love for one’s neighbor, 
Care for the poor, consideration for one’s em- 
Ployee, discouragement of slavery. That was 
law founded, not on a feeling of scorn for 
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other men but on a deep sense of social re- 
sponsibility. The essence of that law is that 
there is no hierarchy of peoples, that all men 
have the same rights under a universal God. 
The very concept of the chosen people in 
the Bible is that Israel was selected to preach 
to the world that there is no chosen people. 
This law teaches that life is not lived in a 
vacuum, but that it rests upon a moral 
foundation. Without this type of law, says 
the Passover story, there can be no true Ub- 
erty. That is to say: You cannot be free if 
your neighbor is not free. 

This great message cannot be repeated too 
often or too strongly. It goes to the very 
heart of the world’s ills today, to the future 
of civilization, of human life itself on this 
distraught planet. Each succeeding day, 
without mounting incredibie accounts of 
man's fantastic progress in his ability to 
destroy himself, gives this message Literally 
vital import. Are the peoples of the world 
ready to declare that all men shall be free? 
Is the threat of aggression, of subversion, 
of domination, to be abolished, so that the 
power of the atom may be used to enrich 
human life rather than biot it out? Man 
must destroy war, or war will destroy man. 
Which alternative will men choose? Will 
they continue to careen heedlessly and crazily 
down the reckless road to global annihila- 
tion, or will they heed that same law, which 
proclaims in Deuteronomy: “I have set be- 
fore thee life and death, the blessing and 
the course; therefore choose life, that thou 
mayest live, thou and thy seed”? 

Man's choice will be determined by his 
reaction to the challenge and the promise of 
the Passover message of freedom, for free- 
dom is life, and enslayement is death—in- 
tellectually, spiritually, and physically, As 
Americans, our tradition points in one direc- 
tion—the direction inscribed on our Liberty 
Bell in words again taken from that law: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the Inhabitants thereof.” America's first 
task is to establish liberty completely at 
home. But after that her task is to per- 
suade the peoples of the world to establish 
liberty everywhere else. That way lies peace 
and achievement—the true humanity that 
approaches divinity. God grant that we 
accept the challenge, and fulfill the promise. 


Everybody Talks About Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, among the outstanding newspaper- 
men from over the Nation who attended 
the recent meeting in Washington of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
was Mr. Mason Walsh, an editorial ex- 
ecutive of the Daily Times-Herald, of 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Walsh, as befits a good Texas 
newspaperman, kept his ears open for 
talk about Texas while he was in Wash- 
ington. On his return to Dallas, he 
wrote a front-page column for the Times- 
Herald which entertainingly and effec- 
tively makes the point that the eyes of 
the Nation are on Texas. 

Because of its significance to persons 
not so fortunate as to live in Texas, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Walsh's 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Get out of Texas. 

Get out, that is, if you're interested in 
finding where most of the Texas talk comes 
from. 

A couple of times a year, newspapermen’s 
gatherings take me to other sections of the 
United States. Just back from such a trip, 
I'm more convinced than ever that the big- 
gest Texas boosters come not from this 
State, but from the other 47, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They just can't help 
talking Texas. 

Driving along in Washington, D. C., last 
week with several non-Texas newspaper- 
men, we passed the Washington Monument, 
„There's the second highest monument in 
the United States,“ a fellow from Cleveland 
remarked. Where's the highest one?” asked 
æ Missourian. “In Texas, of course, near 
Houston,” the Clevelander said. The other 
non-Texan, a Pennsylvania newspaperman, 
turned to me. That's the way with you 
people in Texas,” he said accusingly. Al- 
ways bragging.” And I hadn't said a word. 

Then there was the Oklahoma editor, 
who, with his wife, sat across the table from 
me at a dinner given by Bascom Timmons, 
chief of the Times-Herald Washington bu- 
reau. Learning through the introductions 
that the couple were from Oklahoma, I com- 
mented: “Nice that we're sitting together, 
After all, we're neighbors.” The lady smiled. 
“I guess so,” she said. “I come to Dallas 
often to shop in your wonderful stores, I 
like Texas all right. But,“ she said impishly, 
“why do you Texans always brag so much?” 
And I hadn't said a word about Texas. 

“How far is it from El Paso to Texarkana?” 
asked a New Yorker at a get-together in 
Manhattan. Before I could answer a West 
Virginian in the group provided the correct 
answer. “What's so remarkable about that?” 
some other non-Texan sald. “Nothing,” 
said a second New Yorker dourly. “Big- 
ness isn't important, after all.“ “That,” 
came back the first New Yorker gleefully, “is 
what I always say about little old New York.” 
I hadn’t said a word. 

An Arizona couple I met in New York 
told me proudly We're both from Texas,” 
“It's not that we aren't fond of Arizona,” 
the wife added, “but after all, I came from 
Waxahachie.” Then there was the New York 
newspaperman named after a Texas patriot, 
although he’d never set foot himself in the 
State. And a Chicagoan at one gathering 
volunteered statistics on Texas, shouting me 
down when I protested that some of the 
figures sounded too high. “Texas is the big- 
gest. best State in the Union,” he told me 
firmly. “Were you ever there?” I asked. 
“No,” he admitted, “but I love it anyhow.” 

“Ooooh,” commented somebody at the edge 
of the group, “how you Texans do brag.” 

Something needs to be done about it. It's 
gotten to where everybody talks about Texas 
except Texans. 

Apparently, we don’t need to. 


Treads in Public Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Or ILLEDVOoIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
hitherto, on April 19, placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record part I of a distin- 
guished address delivered by Mr. Claude 
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Bowers before the Woman’s National 

Democratic Club on April 5, 1954. I ask 

unanimous consent to complete the rec- 

ord by having printed in the Appendix 
part II of his address. 

There being no objection, part I of 
the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS pyr Hon. CLAUDE BOWERS DEFORE 
Woman's NATIONAL Democratic CLUB, 
APRIL 5, 1954—Parr II 

vI 


And now, after a century and a half, the 
old Hamiltonians are back again, fiying 
the Federalist flag of special priviliges for 
the few, and trying, through terrorism, to 
intimidate liberals and Democrats into si- 
lence—the Fascist technique. 

Unable to face the people on their record, 
they fall back on the old Federalist strategy 
in the days of Hamilton, and adopt the 
Fascist method in a silly attempt to smear 
20 glorious years of Democratic administra- 
tion as years of treason. 

They are afraid, specifically, to attack the 
measures of these administrations; they are 
afraid to base their campaign on achieve- 
ments of thelr own—there are so few in the 
interest of the people. 

And so, taking their cue from Mein Kampf 
that victories may be won by the propaga- 
tion of lies if persistently repeated, they 
propose to create an atmosphere of fear and 
hysteria in which the mind and judgment 
cease to function, z 

Remember, it was hysteria and big busi- 
ness that raised Hitler to power; it was 
hysteria and big business that held him 
there until he was ready to fare forth in an 
attempt to impose a Fascist tyranny on 
mankind. That is the reason that some of 
us are less concerned over creeping socialism 
than over galloping fascism. 

For never since 1800 have democratic proc- 
esses been the object of open sneers and at- 
tacks as they are today. We find men deny- 
ing with scorn that we are a democracy. A 
republic, yes; a democracy, no. Not a democ- 
racy with the will of the people. Why the 
American boys now sleeping on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia were told by us that 
they were fighting for democracy and against 
fascism and communism, and I do not like 
to think that these boys went to their death 
with a lie upon our lips. 

Recently I was shocked when a distin- 
guished person with a wide audience wrote 
that the “democracies since the French 
Revolution haye put liberty above God,” and 
this astounding antidemocratic statement 
was given wide circulation in newspapers 
with a pro-Fascist slant. It is time for us to 
face the fact that behind the hysteria that 
has been worked up by demagogs, is a delib- 
erate plan to rob the people of their civil 
rights and discredit our democratic system. 

I have heard it said that out of the mouth 
of babes we often learn what their elders are 
saying. Not long ago a young Republican 
leader in Washington announced his dis- 
covery that the people are not fit to rule; 
that democracy is a mockery; that govern- 
ment should be turned over to the aristoc- 
racy of wealth. The young man was a bit 
mournful because of the passing of the caste 
system, but he had some hope here, because 
naval officers now wear swords. I can imagine 
that the young man was hastily summoned to 
Republican headquarters and given a 
fatherly talk on the political facts of life. 
“Of course my boy” said the senior officer, 
“what you said is what our idol, Hamilton 
thought and said, and what we secretly be- 
lieve now. But in politics, my lad, we must 
be discreet.” In addressing the common 
herd, it is better to quote Lincoln than Ham- 
ilton, although Lincoln was a flaming Red 
when he put out that piffle about “govern- 
ment of the people by the people and for 
the people.“ 
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Because of demagogs playing a petty party 
game we have seen things in America in the 
last year or so that are the negation of the 
American way of life. We are living in a 
day when men are guilty by association; 
when decent men can be ruined by suspi- 
cions set afloat by malice; when men accused 
of crime are presumed to be guilty until they 
prove their innocence; when charges are di- 
rected against citizens by informers con- 
cealed in impenetrable darkness and refused 
the right to face their accusers. 

One day I visited the old palace in Lima 
where men and women were tried, con- 
demned and damned by the Inquisition. I 
have stood in the room where the victim 
was accused and interrogated. Opening from 
this room was another room, and through a 
small hole in the connecting door the un- 
known, unseen accuser made his accusation, 
We have been approaching the methods of 
the Inquisition. 

Recently in a small city in Connecticut an 

ization ordered its members to spy on 
their friends and neighbors and report their 
flimsy suspicions to the FBI. Whether this 
group acted through hysteria or as fascists 
I do not know. But when asked to explain 
their purpose, they said that they were going 
to drive out of the community—not Com- 
munists, not subversives—but liberals and 
radicals. What a perfect fascistic thought. 
And how uncomfortable Jefferson and Lin- 
coln would have been in that neighborhood. 

And now we have wiretapping, that 
heavenly recourse of all the tyrants of the 
world. I hope we are not approaching a 
police state. * * * Of course today no 
Communist would talk over the telephone 
but it will be possible to check up on your 
political opinions. Why the tifhe may come 
when it will be indiscreet to date a lady for 
lunch over the telephone because of the 
danger of being dragged into the court of 
the gossips as a correspondent. 

And now to top it all we have that delect- 
able organ of sweetness and light misnamed 
the Facts Forum, financed by an oll magnate 
from Texas with millions to spend on propa- 
ganda, to tell the people the way they should 
go. When asked the purpose of this mysteri- 
ous benevolence, the spokesman smugly re- 
plied: “to tell the people what to think.” So 
in the new order we are to have absolute 
conformity which is neither desirable or 
possible in a democracy. But what a perfect 
fascistic thought. 

* . . . . 

Now all this, evoked by demagogs in the 
hope of electing a Republican Congress, 
is whittling away the American way of life. 
And so it has come to pass that men are 
increasingly afraid to think out loud; when 
free Americans avoid a controversial sub- 
ject through fear; when to test the effect 
of the hue and cry, the Bill of Rights 
was copied in the form of a petition to 
Congress for its adoption, and when sub- 
mitted to 20 Americans for their signature 
17 were afraid to sign. 

5 * * . . 

I wonder if we realize how our prestige 
as a leader of the forces of democracy is 
fading beyond our border because of the 
cheap demagogy rampant in our land today. 
Recently I attended a private dinner where 
one of the guests was a lady from India 
who seemed shy. When asked if she did 
not find startling differences between her 
country and ours, she replied in a low, soft 
voice: “Oh, there are differences, of course. 
I find that we have greater freedom of speech 
in my country.“ An American woman ex- 
pressed her astonishment. I mean,” said 
the lady from India. “that in my country we 
say what we think without fear, and I find 
so many, so many Americans who are afraid 
to think out loud.” 

Ix 


Now communism and fascism follow a 
common course in undermining and de- 
stroying democracies. First comes the 
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swaggering, irresponsible demagogue with 
his bag of tricks. He begins by destroying 
confidence in the people’s chosen leaders and 
in democratic as is being done 
here; in throwing suspicion on the courts— 
as was recently attempted here when the 
FBI was forced to pry into his past to deter- 
mine whether one of the greatest of Ameri- 
cans, Chief Justice Warren, was fit to sit 
upon the bench; and when they cannot 
count on the disloyalty of the Army—and 
they cannot here—they do not hesitate to 
create suspicion in the Armed Forces. 

In these days of international crisis, when 
the issue is the preservation or destruction 
of a free world and so much depends on the 
Foreign Service, a vicious campaign of dero- 
gation and abuse has been waged to destroy 
faith in the men who man that service and 
to hold them up to ridicule. They have suc- 
ceeded by persistent efforts, by irresponsible 
charges and innuendos in demoralizing that 
fine body of efficient and patriotic Americans 
in thé foreign field until many are afraid 
to report what they see or think lest some 
demagogues interpret their observations as 
proof of a Communist connection, A man 
can be tried for murder but once if ac- 
quitted; but an able career diplomat has 
heen investigated and vindicated eight times 
and a ninth inquiry is now planned. Be- 
cause of things like these Foreign Service 
officers have come to feel that they cannot 
count on a fair deal from a public poisoned 
on demagogic slanders, and the morale of 
the Foreign Service has reached the lowest 
level it has ever known before. For 20 years 
I have had intimate contact with these 
career men in the Foreign Service, and a 
more patriotic, intelligent, and self-effacing 
body of men I have neyer known, and never 
expect to know. 

This done, the demagogs proposed to 
destroy faith in the loyalty and integrity of 
the Army—an Army that wrote glorious 
chapters in the history of valor and victory 
in two major wars.. 
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Now anyone who attempts to divide or 
destroy the morale of the American people 
in the face of a dangerous foe is a collabora- 
tionist of the Communists. 

The foolish boast that should a world war 
come we want and need no allies against 
the combined industrial and manpower of 
Russia and China has shocked and shaken 
our allies’ confidence in our intelligence. 

Noting the fear and hysteria stirred up 
by our demagogues with the support of a 
great political party, our allies are begin- 
ning to wonder if a Nation divided against 
itself, with no confidence in itself, is safe 
to lead the free nations of the world. 

It is humiliating to a real American to 
find conservative papers in England and 
France seriously asking if we are abandon- 
ing democracy for totalitarianism. 

Yes, our international prestige, so bright 
2 years ago, has dimmed. This, in fairness 
is less due to the administration than to 
conspicuous leaders in the Republican camp, 
who are not friends of the administration, 
but have publicly been anointed as spokes- 
men of the administration, by the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

And since the favorite orator of the Re- 
publican National Committee has traversed 
the continent at the expense of that com- 
mittee to talk about treason, we come to the 
question—who are the collaborationist of 
the Communists? Or put it this way: what 
does Moscow want? 

It wants to divide the American people 
into bitter factions, incapable of coordina- 
tion—and these American demagogues are 
doing the work of Moscow. 1 

It wants our country demoralized and 
weakened by fear amounting to hysteria— 
and here again these demagogues ure doing 
the work of Moscow. 

It wants the world faith in our free in- 
stitutions destroyed by making a mockery 
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of the first principles of a free socicty—and 
our demagogs are eager to oblige. 

It wants the morale of our Foreign Sery- 
ice weakened in the gravest hour we have 
ever known, and doing the work of Moscow, 
our demagogues have reduced the morale of 
the State Department to the lowest level it 
has ever known. 

It wants the morale of our fighting forces 
lowered on the verge of a possible war—and 
our demagcgues have attacked it with a 
vietousness unknown before in all our his- 
tory. 

Moscow's supreme purpose to separate us 
from our allies—and these demagogues are 
doing their best to realize that plan of the 

m. 

Moscow wants to make an open mockery 
of our freedoms and civil rights—and here the 
demagogs are rendering their greatest 
service to their soulmates behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The time ts overdue for telling the Amer- 
ican people that antidemocratic demagogy, 
even to elect a Republican Congress is doing 
immeasurable harm to American institu- 
tions, and Is serving the strategy of commu- 
nism by trampling on the freedoms, and by 
seeking to split our people into snarling fac- 
tions in the face of a deadly foe. 

. Ld 
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Now the purpose of the smear campaign 
charging the millions who in five elections 
Taised Roosevelt and Truman to the Presi- 
dency are Communists and traitors is crystal 
Clear—it is to divert attention from the 
act 

That a new reign of special privilege has 


gun. 

That the extravagant Republican cam- 
paign promises to the farmers have been 
Gishonored. 

That the property of the Nation has been 
turned over to speculators in oll and power. 

That between four and five million work- 
men, representing from eight to ten million 
With women ard children, are out of jobs; 
that the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
think it serious; and that the administra- 
tion is loath to take steps to meet the 
danger. 

That the administration’s interpretation 
of its pledge to lower taxes is to give all 
the benefit to 8 percent of the people draw- 
ing dividends on stock in the great corpo- 
Tations; that it is Senator Grorce and the 
Democrats who are fighting for a saying for 
the average man; and that it was Senator 
Doveras, a Democrat, who forced the low- 
ering of excise taxes on the things the ayer- 
age man Is able to buy. 

If all this is brought home to the people 
the Congress that convenes in January next 
Will find in the chair he has distinguished 
for 20 years that Texas Democrat of whom 
his party is proud, Sam RAYBURN. 

But even more important than taxes is 

18: 


Shall the instrumentalitles of government 
be used for the benefit of a few or for the 
equal benefit of all? Z 

Shall the old-fashioned freedoms that as- 
Sured our happincss be preserved? 

Shall the American way of life of which 
Jefferson is the symbol be continued or give 
Way to totalitarian methods? 

Shall the reign of unbridled demagogy. to 
serve a petty party purpose, be ended by the 
ee of American decency and fair 
Play? 

If our past foretells the future, the party 
of Jefferson will go forward in defense of 
our imperiled freedoms, and neither the ene- 
mies' boasted barricade of moneybags, nor 
his fusllade of slander can deny the victory 
to the party that found the Nation in a total 
economic collapse and left it the most pros- 
Perous in history; that forced humanitarian 
legislation on the statutes and lifted the 
haunting fear of an old age of poverty and 
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misery from the hearts of millions; that in- 
vited the farmer and the worker from the 
kitchen to the family dining room; that end- 
ed the pillaging of national resources, raised 
the Income of the people by billions of dol- 
lars, and directed the defense of liberty and 
democracy on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia. 


My Duty To Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Ohio, American Legion, 
has been sponsoring an essay contest 
among high-school students for a num- 
ber of years. 

The subject assigned is always one of 
great public interest and in most, if not 
in all, instances has to do with good 
citizenship. 

The subject this year was My Duty To 
Home and Country and is particularly 
appropriate in view of the fact that 
some of our citizens appear to insist 
on their rights and privileges but fail 
to assume their duties and responsibili- 


ties. 

Ronnie Studebaker, Milton-Union 
High School junior; of Miami County, 
Ohio, essay contest winner which earned 
him a trip to Washington, clearly points 
up the necessity of recognizing and ful- 
filling one's duty to home and country. 

I hope that countless Americans will 
read and live by it. The prize winning 
essay is as follows: 

My Dury ro Home AND COUNTRY 


Ever since our forefathers landed on these 
shores and began to carve a nation out of 
this vast wilderness, the home has been 

as one of the most important 
foundation stones of America. A nation can 
be no better or greater than its homes, and 
we as individuals, make up the homes. 
Therefore, just as I am partly responsible 
for the type of home I live tn, I am also 
partly responsible for the kind of nation I 
live In. 

Also, Just as my home offers me certain 
privileges and advantages, so my country 
offers me certain liberties, protection, and 
blessings. For these, I am ungrateful if I 
do not feel my obligation to both home and 
country, I am thankful for all that I enjoy, 
which may be shown in several ways. 

First, I want to show an intelligent inter- 
est in what goes on in my community, my 
home, and my Nation. I need to give deep 
thought and study about the ways in which 
Jean help solve the problems we face. When 
I reach the voting age, I should perform my 
duty at the polls to help elect the right men 
to office. But even before I become of voting 
age it will help me to be more useful citizen, 
if I learn-the history and background of my 
country, and to study to understand what 
makes her the greatest Nation on earth. I 
must take advantage of my opportunities to 
travel, to rend newspapers and magazines, 
and listen to news commentators, and the 
men who are at the head of our Govern- 
ment, as well as to observe and be inter- 
ested in my neighbors and friends who make 
up “we, the people.” 

I must try to decide what are my belicfs 
about the good of my home and country, 
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and I must have the courage to be able to 
stand forthem. I must have enough respect 
to consider that the good of my fellowmen 
is more important than my own personal 


I must be tolerant. Because it is my 
privilege to think and say how I feel about 
things in my home, or community, or coun- 
try, I must not forget that it Is the other 
Tellow's privilege also. 

It is my duty to be honest and upright. 
My country cannot be proud of me if I 
abuse my privileges of “life, Uberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” by being a “delin- 
quent“ or disobeying cur laws by acting in 
such a way that would disgrace the title, 
“American citizens.” 

Above all, I must be reverent in my duty 
to God, who gave us this land, and also gave 
us His son, who died that we might live. 
In performing my duties to God, I will be 
performing best, my duties to my country, 
which Is truly “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave." 


Tariffs on Woolen Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter I hav 
received from the Honorable John B 
Hynes, mayor of the city of Boston, 
Mass., concerning tariffs on woolen im- 
ports. The subject of tariffs is very im- 
portant to our section of the country. 

The letter follows: 

Crry or Boston, 
OFFICE or THE MAYOR, 
City Hall, April 26, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As you well know, 
the woolen industry is one of the basic in- 
dustries of Boston and New England. In 
fact, from time immemorial, Boston has been 
the woolen center of the world. Undoubt- 
edly, you also know that during a period of 
about 5 years aver 100 woolen mills have 
closed-out in New England, This Is due to 
a variety of causes with which you are 
acquainted as well as I. 

Another danger is now besetting the 
woolen industry, that is, the imports of 
woolen and worsted materials which are ris- 
ing rapidly. Obviously, it is most difficult 
for our woolen industry to meet the compe- 
titions of woolen mills which can operate at 
a very low cost. For instance, the average 
hourly wage of workers in the United States 
textile industry is $1.78 per hour; in Great 
Britain it is 47 cents; in Prance 46 cents; in 
Italy 47 cents, and about 19 cents in Japan, 
Any bill which will further reduce the tariff 
on these imports will endanger the very 
life of the textile industry in our country. 
As a matter of fact, it would appear logical 
that the tarif be increased rather than de- 
creased. 

It is also obvious, I believe, that any lower 
tariff, if it does not cause a closing of mills, 
will inevitably result in less employment 
and smaller payrolls. This will have an ad- 
verse effect upon the whole New England 
community. | 

The wool-textile industry, as you know, 
has been going through a series of dificul- 
ties, especially, in our part of the country. 
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Many thousands of workers have been laid 
off and other thousands are working only 
part time. The industry 18 struggling 
against the competition of newer and less 
expensive types of materials which are being 
substituted for woolen In view of 
this situation, it would appear that the 
woolen industry, if it is to be preserved as 
a great, basic industry in our part of the 
country, should be given some protection 
and some help. I hope you will use your 
good influence in this respect. Certainly, 
increasing imports of foreign-made woolen 
goods, the product of cheap labor according 
to our standards, will sooner or later ring 
the death knell of our woolen industry in 
New England. 

I hope you will give this matter your 
personal attention. 

Respectfully, 
Joun B. Hynes, 
Mayor of Boston. 


Indochina—Stop, Look, Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, V. M. 
Simmons, editor and publisher of the 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, sets out his 
noushts regarding the Indochina crisis, 
is opinion on this international prob- 
em is well worth the consideration of 
the Members of Congress: 

Invocuina—Srop, Loox, Listen 

The American people are deeply concerned 
over what action their Government may take 
toward the military situation in Indochina. 

They do not want it to be stampeded into 
another war in Asia, 

The American people want every step of 
the policy toward Indochina to be carefully 
considered. 

They expect the President, the State De- 
partment, and the military to plan with wis- 
dom and to proceed with reasonable caution, 

The people’ expect the Congress to help 
keep the feet of the executive department 
on the ground. 

Until there is major agreement among the 
various groups, no final commitments should 
be made. 

Last week it was revealed at a meeting of 
congressional leaders that all three of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were opposed to imme- 
diate American military intervention even 
on a limited scale. 

This was brought out after the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, Admiral Radford, had 
expressed himself in favor of sending a Im- 
ited amount of air and naval power to help 
the French in Indochina, 

About the same time, Secretary of State 
Dulles was asking that Congress give the 
President authority to do what he thought 
was necessary to prevent Indochina from 
falling into the hands of the Reds. Yet 
Dulles had no agreement with the British 
and French as to what they would do. Cer- 
tain Members of Congress told him they 
thought he was getting the cart before the 
horse, and he is now abroad seeing what kind 
of commitments he can get from the French 
and British, 

On the whole, the mental atmosphere in 
which the Government is making its deci- 
sions is not reassuring. There seems to bo 
too much snap judgment, too much play- 
ing it by air.” 
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We have no desire to add to the already 
heavy burden of Secretary Dulles, But if he 
rushes into the Indochina affair without due 
consideration of all of the consequences, his 
burden will automatically become much 
heavier than it is now, and the cause of the 
United States may not be well served, 

Late this month the rains will begin In 
Indochina. Then all major military opera- 
tions must be held up until August. 

We have no reason to believe that the 
French and native troops cannot hold out 
until the rainy season. 

The rainy season will give the anti-Com- 
munist nations more time to consider how 
they will attempt to save Indochina and 
southeast Asia from falling into the hands 
of the Reds. 

This thing is too Important to be handled 
without serious consideration by the Ameri- 
can people and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives, 


Adventure Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
6 years ago the Civil Air Patrol inaugu- 
rated an international exchange pro- 
gram of air cadets. Today this idea has 
expanded to such an extent that it in- 
cludes exchange programs with 15 for- 
eign countries. It has made a great 
contribution toward the development of 
international understanding and good 
will, consistent with our Government's 
policy of making friends across the seas, 
This program has been extremely suc- 
cessful and will be expanded to reach 
even more remote areas in future years. 
It is worthy of note that this activity 
is wholly supported by private organiza- 
tions and neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the United States Air Force 
budget has been touched for direct inter- 
national cadet exchange operating ex- 
penses, 


Maj. Gen. Lucas Beau, the national 
commander of CAP, and the other lead- 
ers in this movement are to be com- 
mended for promoting such a program 
which tightens the bonds of mutual in- 
terest of the youth of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include an ar- 
ticle by Col. Barnee Breeskin, who was 
the senior escort of the group visiting 
Italy as part of this program: 

ADVENTURE UNLIMITED 
(By Barnee Breeskin, colonel, CAP) 

The adventure of a lifetime unfolds this 
month for some 140 teen-age Americans and 
a like number of a young men representing 
20 friendly foreign nations. 

For 2 weeks members of the United States 
delegation—all honor cadets of the Civil Air 
Patrol, civilian auxiliary of the Air Force 
tour Canada, Latin America, and Europe in 
groups of 5 to 25, Meanwhile the youngsters 
from abroad see Washington, our Nation's 
Capital; spend 10 days as the guests of CAP 
members tn various States and top off their 
excursion Americana with a whirlwind tour 
of New York City. 
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The occasion for this activity is the inter- 
national cadet exchange of the Civil Air 
Patrol now in its seventh year. It began 
as a small but unique experiment with the 
exchange of 25 CAP cadets with 25 members 
of the Air Cadet League of Canada. This 
year it includes Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Italy, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Great Britain, Cuba, 
Chile, Venezuela, and Peru, in addition to 
our northern neighbor. 

Does this exchange of airminded young 
men work? I'll say it does and I can tell 
you firsthand because last year I had the 
privilege of being a senior escort officer with 
the group of United States CAP cadets visit- 
ing Italy. 

It is wonderful to see the changes wrought 
in these boys in just 3 weeks. Their under- 
standing of the problems that face other 
nations increased along with their under- 
standing and acceptance of the manifold 
customs, traditions, and national points of 
view represented by each of the countries 
participating. 

My adventure with the exchange was one 
of the greatest experiences of my life, It 
showed me again that kids are kids all over 
the world, They intermingled with the 
young Itallans and even though there was 
a language barrier they seemed to make 
themselves understood to each other, Their 
differences in racial banckground and inter- 
national politics faded into obscurity before 
the common bonds forged by youth and 
thelr joint Interest in aviation. 

The exuberant personalities and good 
cheer of the Yankees just overwhelmed their 
European hosts and somehow I felt that 
these same kids could teach a few of us 
grownups a little about how to get along 
with our neighbors all over the world. 

Especially at Rhein-Main Air Base in Ger- 
many these youngsters proved that the air- 
plane, the world’s foremost engine of de- 
struction, could also be an instrument of 
goodwill and international fellowship. 
Rhein-Main ts the crossroads of the exchange 
in Europe. The American cadets arrived 
and were Joined by the European delegation 
before fanning out to the host nations and 
the United States. 

Here they were at Rhein-Main. They 
hailed from different countries. We spoke 
different languages, However, they had a 
common bond—the airplane. Every young- 
ster whether he was Dane, Spaniard, Briton, 
Greek, or American could literally take an 
airplane apart and put it back together 
again. 

In a few hours all of these youngsters 
were as close as peas in a pod having a 
bang-up, roaring time as kids will. It was 
a great sight to see because I realized that 
this group of young men, the cream of the 
crop from each of their respective home- 
lands, could yery well be the men who would 
be making International decisions tomor- 
row. The bonds of friendship and good will 
forged in this exchange might become the 
factors governing our international relations 
at some time in the future. Multiply this 
by the hundreds of young men similarly in- 
doctrinated during past exchanges and the 
value of this youth program became quite 
evident. 

Gen. Carl A. “Tooey” Spnatz, USAF, re- 
tired, former Chief of Staff of the United 
States Alr Force and present Chairman of 
the National Executive Board of the Civil 
Air Patrol, explains the importance of the 
exchange this way: 

“Throughout the world today one links 
the airplane with war and the destruction 
of mankind. There is, however, a silver lin- 
ing to the cloud which casts Its shadow over 
the world. Aviation can and should be an 
even greater force for peace and brother- 
hood than it Is for war. 
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“The International Cadet Exchange is a 
Prime example of how the airplane can be- 
come an instrument for community living 
among the nations of the world. During 
its 6 years much progress has been made 
toward the dream of world understanding. 
This annual exchange of aviation’s youth 
from the free nations has made no small 
contribution to the realization of this dream. 

“It is with great pride that the United 
States Civil Air Patrol takes is piace among 
the nations working for world peace through 
this international brotherhood of atr- 
Minded youth.” Z 

From my personal experience with this 
Program I can only say that General Spaatz 
is absolutely right all along the line. This 
exchange of young men who have in com- 
mon their love of flying can be the founda- 
tion for world peace and the end to inter- 
national conflict. 

If we, the adults of today’s crazy world, 
are too pig-headed to realize that brother- 
hood can hurdle all national barriers, we 
can through this exchange and others of 
a similar nature make sure that our sons 
and daughters know the real meaning of 
Peace on earth and good will to all men. 


Shall the Vote Be Extended to 
18-Year-Olds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Eisenhower recommended the 
extension of the vote to 18-year-olds 
through a constitutional amendment it 
became incumbent upon all of us to re- 
examine this proposal, since it now has 
the tremendous prestige of the President 
of the United States behind it. 

In the belief that a correct decision on 
the proposal lies in part with the young 
People themselves, I sponsored an essay 
contest on the subject among the high- 
School seniors of my district. A com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens then re- 
viewed the essays that were submitted, 
with a view to selecting a winner. As it 
turned out, they selected 2 winners, 1 
who favors the proposal and 1 who op- 
Doses it. Rodney Moag, a student at the 
New York State School for the Blind at 
Batavia, won the affirmative side of the 
argument, and Miss Constance Powell, 
a student at Pavilion Central School, 
Pavilion, N. Y., made the best case 
against the proposal, in the opinion of 
the judges. I might say that, when the 
final count was taken, the students stood 
about 2 to 1 in favor of the President’s 
Proposal. 

The judges included Miss Luella 
Hoyer, a district superintendent of 
&chools in Orleans County, N. Y.; the 
Reverend Harold Burlingame, a former 
New York State chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Legion: and Dr. Glenn Wiltsey, 
chairman of the department of political 
science of the University of Rochester. 
From among several hundred essays, 
they came to final agreement on the en- 
tries of Miss Powell and Mr. Moag, al- 
though they were unanimous in praising 
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the thoughtful qualities of all the 
essays submitted. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp at this point the two winning 
essays by Miss Powell and Mr. Moag: 

SHALL THE 18-YEAR-OLD Be ALLOWED To 

Vore? 
(By Rodney Moag) 

At the inception of the 18-year-old draft 
12 years ago, Senator Vandenberg expressed 
the belief that these youths should also be 
vested with suffrage. This has evoked two 
points of view, negative and affirmative. 
Both arguments contain worthwhile points, 
but I feel that a careful analysis will show 
the affirmative heavily outweighs the nega- 
tive. 

A youth is said to be naive, radical, and 
emotional; but, more than this, he is prac- 
tical, energetic, and unflinching. Fresh from 
history and economics classes, the founda- 
tion on which to build a wise decision will 
be firm and vivid. After 3 years one forgets 
half of what he has learned. 

A youth may be radical, but a radical ts 
necessary to achieve a medium—how many 
Communists would we find if Senator Mc- 
CantTHy wasn't going all out for investigation? 
The other criticisms are all qualities of emo- 
tional immaturity, almost as prevalent 
among supposed grownups as teen agers. A 
youth wants to take a part, to do his share; 
and the earlier we launch him on his politi- 
cal career, the sooner he will be fit to take 
his part. His maturity will come years ear- 
lier, This will provide the Nation with more 
experienced, well-trained leaders. 

On my 18th birthday I feel that I should 
be allowed to vote. There is One above who, 
if but asked, will lend manifold the wisdom 
necessary to make the right decision. 


To Vore on Not To Vore 
(By Constance Powell) 

Arguing for the minority, I have reasoned 
that 18-year-olds are not sufficiently quali- 
fied to vote. The pros and cons of this ar- 
gument are equally good; yet personal ob- 
servation of the average ability and maturity 
of this age group forces me to side with the 
minority. 

Not all 18-year-olds would take time to 
seriously consider the issue and/or candidate. 
Party preferences would replace reason and 
logic. Many high-school educators prove 
this point, I think. The inability to think 
the problem out might result in the indi- 
vidual voting only for legislation beneficial 
to him and detrimental to society. 

I see no urgent need for more eligible 
voters. My reason to back this is the large 
percentage of men and women over 21 who 
have never been to the polls. There is a far 
greater need for a method or scheme to in- 
cite their interest in voting rather than just 
going and pulling the levers across the top 
row. 

The questions and suggested changes 
which have been issues for some time would 
seem to have a more influential effect on 
elections. An example of this is the contro- 
versy concerning the electoral college ver- 
sus popular vote. 

Pinally there is the problem of maturity. 
Lack of personal experience plus their past 
dependence on others handicaps their per- 
sonal responsibility. Also, the fact that they 
are old enough to fight does not prove ma- 
turity. Physical strength does not mean 
mental ability; if tt did we would have giants 
for leaders. Boys and girls of 18 are more 
easily swayed or convinced by everyday con- 
tacts. 


This should not imply that all 18-year- 
olds would be in the same state of mind, but 
I know that next year, at 18, because of lack 
of knowledge on my part, I will not be pre- 
pared to go to the polis-with an objective 
point of view to vote intelligently. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
100th anniversary of the Washington 
Street Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass., at 
the centennial banquet held on Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1954: 

Greetings, a century of service to God. 

In this, our new land. 

A light, shining through the darkness, 
showing man the true road to eternity. 

An occasion for the only real and lasting 
happiness in all of human experience. 

The parishioners and friends of the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church and of the 
Reverend Robert Emery Baggs who is the 
spiritual leader of your congregation, rejoice 
in the Christian fellowship that has con- 
tributed so much to the lives of individuals, 
the community, and the Nation. 

Now, as never before, the church is the 
compass that guides us past all the hidden 
shoals and the storms that beset each one 
of us on this earthly voyage, finally bring- 
ing us to safe harbor where the soul finds 
enduring peace. 

As we look out upon the world of today, 
Wwe see men and nations desperately search- 
ing for security. 

Everyone is looking for the magic formula 
to free them from fear, 

Formulas like the guaranteed annual wage, 
sickness, and accident insurance, pensions, 
money in the bank, military plans, treaties, 
the United Nations. 

All well and good, but still falling short 
of the true goal. 

Home—home to church and to God— 
where man finds the right way to live is the 
one and only solution. 

From the early Pilgrim Fathers and their 
prayerful custom of thanksgiving to a Presi- 
dent of the United States who opens his in- 
augural address with an appeal to the 
Creator of all life we turn to religion in 
times of anxiety, recognizing our human 
limitations, 

Here in the unselfish understanding of the 
Christian family, nourished by divine truths, 
you acquire the courage, the love, and the 
wisdom to live as God intended that we 
should. 

A church is not merely a building point- 
ing a steeple toward heaven. 

It is not just a location for a brief cere- 
monial crowded into the busy calendar of 
each week. 

No, the church is much more important 
than that. 

It is the central fact of all living, where 
we come together in divine worship and, in- 
spired by Him, are strengthened to overcome 
our own failings and the temptations of the 
world. 

From dust to dust all else will come and 
go except faith in the Father above. 

This is the real, the lasting, security that 
you find in the spiritual home of the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church. i 

The older parishioners among you have 
seen many changes take place during the 
years. Minister has succeeded minister. Old 
friends have passed away. Familiar land- 
marks have faded, vanished, and new build- 
ings have risen in their stead. Sometimes 
the new ways of the youngsters seem dis- 
concerting. The world is full of tumult and 
shouting. 
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The other day I heard a man See 
saying: “Everything is so uncertain. If 
only knew what to think. If I could N 
be sure.“ 

He can, if he returns to church, 

The older folks know. 

They are sure. 

At peace with God, serene in their faith, 
knowing that this is the light and the way. 

I hope you will forgive me if I sound like 
a minister without portfolio. It is not my 
intention to intrude on a calling that is in 
the very capable hands of your good shep- 
herd, the Reverend Robert Emery Baggs. 

But I do want to say that your church, 
although old in years and humbly though 
rightfully proud of its service to the people 
of Lynn, is looking forward to the future, 
always young in heert and spirit. 

‘That is what we celebrate tonight. 

In the very center of downtown Lynn your 
church observes its 100th anniversary. All 
races and creeds join with you on this 
festive occasion to wish for your church an 
eternity of service in behalf of the immortal 
spirit in man. 

And to extend to your beloved pastor, our 
fervent admiration and genuine friendship. 


Who Are the Selfish Interests That Are 
Paying the Bill for the Flood of Propa- 
ganda Urging Construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that Congress can keep abreast of 
the forces of righteousness I should like 
for the Recorp to show that, according 
to its lobby report, the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association, the pro-seaway 
lobby, received $85,568.46 in contribu- 
tions for the first quarter of this year. 
In this same period it spent $84,533.66. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that sev- 
eral weeks ago full-page advertisements 
in several papers addressed to Members 
of Congress, urged us to come to the sup- 
port of national defense by voting for 
the seaway. The advertisements were 
Signed by the National Committee for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project and 
carried a group of prominent names. 

The whole argument of these adver- 
tisements was that we rally to uphold 
the American flag. The lobby report 
of the proseaway forces reveals that the 
ads were paid for by this organization. 
Of the $85,568.46 collected by this or- 
ganization, $27,592.25 was given by the 
six companies which would benefit from 
the iron ore which is expected to come 
in from Labrador. They are Republic 
Steel, which gave $10,393.75; Wheeling 
Steel, $3,326; Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
$2,157.50; National Steel, $4,315; Arn ve, 
$2,000; M. A, Hanna Co., $5,400. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as Congress 
at some future time may want to take 
due recognition of the intense patriotism 
of the forces back of the seaway, I am 
listing the rest of the contributors of 
$500 or more to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association for a period of only 3 
months, 
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Bohn Aluminum, Detroit, $500; Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., Detroit, $500; city of De- 
troit, $2,000; Burroughs, Detroit, $1,000; 
Henry J. Muller, Detroit, $500; Cutler- 
Manger, Duluth, Minn., $500; State of 
Wisconsin, $10,753.69; city of Milwau- 
kee, $6,454.61; county of Milwaukee, 
$4,625.77. 

May I observe, Mr. Speaker, that the 
proponents of the seaway call the op- 
ponents “selfish interests.” 


An Immigrant Thanks America 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from Miss Loretta Mackey, 
supervisor of Americanization, adult 
education department, department of 
education, in the city of New Haven. 
Also included is a very fine theme writ- 
ten by Joseph Esposito on the impor- 
tance of the Americanization school and 
of the wide benefits that he has enjoyed 
from its teachings. Joseph Esposito’s 
well-written composition on the sym- 
bolism of the Americanization school 
and the light of progress well typifies 
the excellent job which is being done 
by adult educators in my district. 

The work and accomplishments of 
Miss Mackey and her colleagues in the 
city of New Haven are widely known, 
appreciated, and commended in their 
adult-education classe. Inestimable as- 
sistance has been rendered by Miss 
Mackey not only in the teaching of 
Americanization to recent arrivals from 
foreign countries, but she has been very 
instrumental in resolving many various 
immigration problems of her students’ 
families, relatives, and friends. Her 
welcome hand is truly an expression of 
pure Americanism and exemplary of the 
fine spirit shown to those who have Chos- 
en to make America their homeland, 

The matters referred to follow: 

ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
New Haven, Conn., April 21, 1954. 
Hon. ALDERT 


CRETELLA, 
Hew Haven Conn. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN CRETELLA; Knowing of 
your sincere interest in the foreign-born 
adults attending our Americanization classes, 
I thought you would be interested in the 
enclosed composition written by Joseph 
Esposito. 

Joseph came to the United States from 
Brusciano, Province of Naples, Italy, October 
1952. He is 27 years of age. When he ar- 
rived in the United States he could not 
speak one word of English. He first attended 
Mrs. Mary McGrath's class in the Woolsey 
Evening School. October 10, 1953, he moved 
to 61 Wooster Street. He then went to 
Mrs. Grace Kelley's class in Columbus 
School, which he is still attending. 

We are all very proud of the way Joseph 
is mastering the English language. 

Sincerely, 


Lonerra MACEEY, 
Supervisor of Amcricanization, 


April 28 
My ScHoon 


(By Joseph Esposito) 

The Americanization school is the light in 
the progress of humanity. By it, each per- 
son gets what he needs, for his life and for 
his future. 

The scholastic education he receives pre- 
pares him for his life in work and his place 
in society. 

The school is like a lighthouse; as the 
lighthouse guides the sailor and helps him 
to avoid dashing against the reefs, so the 
school gives light to the minds of the peo- 
ple in guiding them to a better future. 

The school prevents blindness of the mind 
which causes confusion and leads people in 
the wrong direction and possibly to their 
ruin. 

As a great symbol for knowledge, I should 
like to put a big light over every school to 
brighten the darkness of the night. 

As the light breaks the darkness, so the 
school breaks the ignorance of the people 
and gives light to their minds in guiding 
them through difficult ways. 

We foreign-born people need the schools 
to give light to our minds about this great 
country, and the glorious sources that rule 
the life of the United States. I feel sorry 
for the foreign-born people who don't take 
advantage of these great opportunities which 
the United States offers us. 

They do not realize the noble purpose of 
the Americanization school. 

The first night I attended school I did not 
speak English so I could not understand the 
teacher. But after a while I was able to 
understand a little English and enjoyed go- 
ing to school. Soon I was able to under- 
stand my teacher because of her great pa- 
tience in teaching me. She did not speak 
too fast and her words were very clear. 
When there was a new word or anything we 
did not understand she found a way to clear 
our minds. 

Now I understand English much better. 
I understand the people with whom I work 
and the many people I meet. I am able to 
write English and read the newspaper. All 
these things I am able to do because of the 
efficient work of my teacher. 

The teacher in the Americanization school 
must. have a special ability for success in 
teaching the foreign people. 

My teacher is sincere and understanding 
of our needs. She is a good teacher in this 
difficult task of teaching people who come 
from so many different countries. 

I shall always be grateful to her for her 
help in preparing me to become a good and 
useful citizen of the United States. 


My Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay by 
Miss Gwen Scranton, of route No. 2. 
Hicksville, winner, American Legion of 
Ohio contest, 1954: 

My Dury To Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Gwen Scranton, 10th grade) 

The success of a home or country is deter- 
mined by whether or not the persons con- 
cerned put forth an honest effort for the 
good of its cause. If I would do justice to 
either I must not shirk on doing my duty to 
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The home is probably thought to be a 
place where parents and children live to- 
gether as one big happy family. But it isn't 
so simple as that. Everyone has to perform 
certain duties to make homelife run 
smoothly. 

First of all Is the respect to our famllies. 
We should show respect and obedience to 
our parents, Refrain from referring to them 
as the “old man” or the “old lady.” It only 
shows disrespect on our part. Be kind and 
polite and help them in any way possible. 
Be considerate of our brothers and sisters in 
doing our share of work to be done in the 
home. If we are going to a ball game or the 
like we should do daily chores or household 
task before departing rather than leaving it 
for our kid brother or sister to do because 
he or she isn't going anywhere. 

The safety of our homes is important also. 
Many falls that proved fatal were caused by 
something not being in its proper place. 
The next time you see junior’s skates on the 
stairs put them in a safe place where some- 
one won't be stumbling over them. Another 
hindrance to home safety is the fire hazard. 
Be extra careful when using matches and 
keep them well out of the reach of curious 
children. 

My duties to my country are essential in 
promoting its welfare. If I, along with others 
like me, do not carry out my duties it will 
result in the weakening of our democracy. 
We as high school students, can help keep 
our country strong. 

By practicing American patriotism we will 
not allow the youth of America to become 
communistically indoctrinated. In time of 
war we will enter some branch of service to 
defend our country against her enemies. On 
the home front we are aiding in the expan- 
sion of the Ground Observer Corps and other 
civil defense organizations to be ready in 
the event of an attack by any unfriendly 
nation, 

Another duty that we should prepare to 
meet is our right to vote. By exercising our 
voting privilege. we will aid in electing the 
persons that will represent us in national 
affairs and our nation in world affairs. We 
must use wise judgment in choosing the 
people who are to hold these all-important 
offices in our Government. They are the lead- 
ers of our country. 

Last but not least is our duty to be law- 
abiding citizens. People break many laws 
every day. Probably the most frequently 
broken are the traffic Inws. They are made 
for our own benefit and safety, but the law- 
makers can't do the whole job. We have the 
responsibility of making thelr work worth- 
while by abiding by their laws. s 

Like trafic laws the laws protecting our 
country can take effect only when we as 
American citizens live by them and help to 
enforce them, 

Let's do our duties to our homes and coun- 
try and make them better for the present and 
future generations. 


Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorap, I 
Wish to include an address by Kenneth 
T. Lyons, national commander of the 
Federal Employees Veterans Association, 
regarding retention of the Murphy Army 
Hospital, Waltham, Mass., before the 
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Massachusetts congressional delegation 
on April 28, 1954, in Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to thank the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation for inviting the Federal 
Employees Veterans Association to appear 
here today concerning the closing of the 
Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham, Mass. 
We know that the Members of Congress from 
Massachusetts are well aware of the great 
interest that has been displayed by both the 
civilian and military in regard to the pro- 
posed order from the Defense Department to 
close this hospital. The FEVA has prepared 
a lengthy report pointing out specifically and 
in great detail why this hospital should re- 
main open, 

The first and foremost reason for the re- 
tention of the Murphy Army Hospital is the 
fact that this is the only Army hospital in 
the entire First Army area. This includes 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and parts 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Secondly, the action taken by the Defense 
Department to effectuate the closing of this 
Army hospital is, to quote a much-over- 
worked and trite expression, “false economy.” 
This will be shown by various graphs which 
we have with us today. We cannot see any 
economy in the slashing of frings benefits to 
our armed services and their dependents. 

Third, the modern structure and facilities 
of this hospital are equal to that of any other 
hospital in the United States. Asa result of 
these up-to-date facilities the excellent care 
given the patients can be testified to by the 
abundance of letters that we have received 
concerning the treatment given them there. 

Fourth, the location of the Murphy Army 
Hospital should also be taken into considera- 
tion by the Defense Department. Consider 
the proximity of this hospital to some of the 
world’s finest clinics and hospitals staffed 
by outstanding physicians. 

Fifth, the situation in Indochina and the 
present world tension cannot justify a sec- 
ond mistake by our Defense Department. 
The cost of closing and reopening the Mur- 
phy Army Hospital for 2 months prior to the 
Korean conflict amounted to approximately 
one-quarter million dollars. 

Sixth, Massachusetts has an induction rate 
$14 times that of Arkansas; thus in com- 
parison of servicemen and their dependents 
the First Army area has a far greater need 
for an Army hospital than the Fourth Army 
area. 


HISTORY AND MAKEUP OF HOSPITAL 


The Murphy Army Hospital was built in 
1944 at a cost of 65 million. It was named 
for Frederick C. Murphy, a World War II hero 
who was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor posthumously. 

It is located in the northeastern section 
of Waltham, Mass., about 12 miles west of 
Boston. Its 44 individual red brick struc- 
tures are Georgian in design and are con- 
nected by enclosed corridors. All the build- 
ings are one story with the exception of the 
officers and nurses quarters and the admin- 
istration building. The structure of the 
buildings is in accordance with the latest 
military regulations affording maximum pro- 
tection for patients in the event of air attack 
or bombing. It is also equipped with an 
up-to-date fire department which has all 
the modern fire-fighting devices at its com- 
mand. 

It is situated close to the foremost medi- 
cal schools and hospitals. Consequently, 
the Murphy Army Hospital has access to 
a group of consultants who are considered 
the most eminent men in their particular 
fields of medical and surgical endeavor. 
Among these famous doctors are such names 
as Smithwick, Dameshek, Meigs, Alen, 
Badger, Zondcrman, Cannon, and Aufranc, 
to mention but a few, They represent the 
finest hospitals such as Massachusetts Gen- 
eral, Boston City Hospital, Massachusetts 
Memorial, Children’s Medical Center, Lahey 
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Clinic, and New England Medical Center 
which includes the renowned Pratt Diag- 
nostic Hospital. The Harvard and Tufts 
Medical Schools as well as the School of 
— eine at Boston University are nearby 

On September 15, 1951, the Murphy Army 
Hospital was accepted for membership by 
the Massachusetts Hospital Association, thus 
becoming the first Army institution to be so 
accepted. This association is composed of 
151 major hospitals in the State, and af- 
fords the benefit of pooled ideas formulated 
by all members for improving the medical 
care of patients and rising administration 
standards, 

To insure high standards of morale the 
hospital has a modern theater, a PX, library, 
reconditioning salon, and gymnasium, as well 
as exceptional grounds as compared with 
that of any hospital in the New England 
area. Thus recreation, which is so very vital 
for the recovery of patients, is also provided. 

Transportation facilities for travel to and 
from Murphy are excellent. Regular bus 
service is provided to the door of the hos- 
pital, and it is easily accessible by automobile 
from all sections of New England. The Air 
Force base at Hanscom Field is only a few 
miles removed, thereby making air transpor- 
tation of patients very feasible. The new 
bomber base at Limestone, Maine, when com- 
pleted, will be one very important reason for 
the continuance of Murphy Army Hospital as 
a going installation. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES RENDERED 

The Murphy Army Hospital has a bed ca- 
pacity of 515. It was originally a station hos- 
pital and later changed to a regional hose 
pital, and finally to a general hospital fol- 
lowing the closing of Cushing Hospital as an 
Army institution. Army personnel and de- 
pendents have recently been refused treat- 
ment at Murphy use of the freeze order 
that was put into effect there. Women who 
were given prenatal attention have been re- 
fused treatment and have been requested to 
seek medical care at Chelsea Naval Hospital 
in Chelsea, Mass. This medical facility has 
refused the majority of these cases due to 
the fact that they are now operating at full 
capacity. Some of the women and children 
have been referred to the Red Cross for 
whatever help they might be able to afford 
them. They have also been referred to Fort 
Devens Station Hospital, which Is located 
over 40 miles from Boston and is of wooden 
construction, At this station hospital there 
is no nursery attached to the obstetrical 
ward, so that it is necessary for the mother 
and child to remain together. 

The following is a breakdown of the sery- 
ices rendered during the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, through April 9, 1954: 

Admissions: Admitted 5,313 patients, 2,258 
military and 3,055 civilians; delivered 913 
babies; admitted direct from overseas, 537. 

Dispositions: Discharged 5,412 patients 
from the hospital, 2,347 military and 3,065 
civillans; returned to duty 69 percent of all 
military patients. 

Occupancy: 

Average dally patient census 437 

Average number of beds occupied 320 

Occupied by military patients 264 


Occupied by civilian patients 56 
Average number of bassinets occu- 
Wenn ä — 2 


1. Outpatient service. 59,705 visits. 

2. Dental service, 16,999 sittings, 

3. X-ray service, 14,442 patients examined. 
4. Laboratory 


service, 143,908 procedures 
5. Occupational therapy section, 12,891 
patient visits. 
ai Physical therapy section, 15,436 patient 
7. Physical reconditioning section, 15,758 
patient visits. 
8. Pharmacy section, 40,358 prescriptions 


performed. 
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9. Psychological tests administered to 581 
patients. 

10. Anesthetics administered, 1,453. 

11, Operations performed, 2,061. 

SUMMARY 

I would now like to cite three cases which 
have been called to my attention as typical 
of those being refused treatment at Murphy 
Army Hospital. They were also refused 
treatment at Chelsea Naval Hospital and 
were forced to seek aid from private institu- 
tions, even though the Government guaran- 
teed their husbands medical attention for 
services rendered to our country. 

Mrs. Melvin Goldstein, of Roxbury, whose 
husband is now in Korea, was refused her 
monthly checkup in April, although her baby 
is expected in May. She has no car and is 
therefore unable to travel to Fort Devens. 
Chelsea Naval Hospital has no room for her. 

Mrs, Barbara Withycombe, of Cambridge, 
whose husband is stationed in California. 
She has a child 2½ and is expecting another 
child in May. She must now seek ald at a 
private hospital which she can ill afford, 

Mrs. Alfred Mercier, also of Cambridge, has 
a husband stationed in New Mexico. Her son 
is in need of an operation in 1 year and the 
family cannot afford a private hospital. 

Time does not permit me to tell you of the 
vast amount of mail I have received from 
servicemen who are now in the hospital con- 
valescing from either serious wounds received 
during the Korean conflict or through acci- 
dents while in the line of normal military 
duty. Many of these patients are paralyzed, 
victims of amputation, suffering from mental 
or nervous disorders, and it certainly is not 
necessary to enumerate on the other types 
of care offered as treatment for so many 
other illnesses. The thought of closing what 
to them is considered home is a severe blow 
to the morale of both them and their fam- 
flies. It is also a shock to the civilians who 
know of the many cases of a similar nature 
that have already been transferred from the 
hospital. 

Each and every item which has been pre- 
sented here today is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the members of the armed services 
and their familles and dependents, as well 
as to the general public. We as an organ- 
ization are making this plea to the Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation as a plea 
to prevent this inhuman method of saving 
a few taxable dollars. In effect, that is what 
the Defense Department is doing by their 
order to close the Murphy Army Hospital, 
and this in turn is making the blood of every 
serviceman and veteran in New England boil. 
The President of the United States himself 
has guaranteed the care of our military per- 
sonnel and their dependents as one of his 
key points in the administration’s program. 

We urge the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation to make their plea direct to the 
President, if needed, in order to keep this 
desperately needed hospital open. The cit- 
izvenry of Massachusetts and all the New Eng- 
land States are 100 percent in back of our 
Congressmen and Senators when they fight 
for an issue of this nature. The American 
taxpayer will never hesitate to fight for any- 
thing which is being done to protect his 
welfare or the welfare of those who have or 
are fighting to protect him. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Although the patient census and number 
of occupied beds has been moving steadily 
downward, the hospital has continued to 
admit a growing number of patients. 

Admissions for the past 3 months have 
aaah ayia De than during the same 

year for both mili vilian 
patients, tary andel 

Due to the extreme drop over the last 
year in admissions of battle casualties who 
are hospitalized for extended periods and 
the increase in civilian and newborn admis- 
sions, we find that the average patient cur- 
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rently tends to stay for a shorter period than 
the average patient admitted last year at this 
time. Average days hospitalized for dispo- 
sitions will not, however, necessarily be re- 
duced month by month, as many long-term 
patients are included in current disposition 
periods. 

Admission of newborn has also shown an 
increase over the same period last year, 
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St. Lawrence Seaway Will Cost $5 Billion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Representative JOHN Taser, of 
New York, made a very interesting state- 
ment in Auburn, N. V., on April 15 re- 
garding the overall cost of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

I am inserting in the RECORD a news- 
paper account of Mr. Taser’s statement 
from the April 16 issue of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard as I feel it should 
have the attention of every Member of 
Congress: 

Taser Riptcutrs Sxrawar—pPurs Cost ar $5 
Brittion—Dovusts House To APPROVE 


Avusurn, April 18.— Representative JOHN 
Taser tonight labeled plans for the St. Law- 
rence seaway ridiculous, said the project 
would cost the United States at least $5 
billion and added that he didn't think it 
would be approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at this session. 

The chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee said in an interview that his esti- 
made of $5 billion was what he considered a 
conservative figure. 

He said it was based on estimated costs of 
dredging canals, channels, and harbors along 
the proposed inland waterway to accommo- 
date large oceangoing vessels. 

Present scaway legislation, now bottled up 
In the House Rules Committee, proposes the 
creation of a St. Lawrence development com- 
mission, authorized to issue a maximum of 
$100 million in revenue bonds to construct 
the American part of the waterway in the 
International Rapids sector of the St. Law- 
rence River. 


Representative Taser sald the $100 million 
wouldn't begin to pay for the project, which 
has been the center of debate in Congress 
on and off—for at least 25 years. 


TOO SHALLOW DRAFT 


Representative Taser contended that any 
vessel drawing less than 35 feet of water 
aoe operate successfully as an oceangoing 

The proposed 27-foot seaway depth, he 
held, only would be suitable for ships with 
a 25-foot draft. 

The seaway, to become a full-fledged water- 
way capable of accommodating oceangoing 
vessels, would have to be at least 37 feet 
deep, he said. And so would every channel, 
canal, and harbor along the 1,500-mile length 
of the waterway from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Midwest. 

Representative Taner said that in New 
York State harbors at Cape Vincent, Oswego, 
Sodus Bay, Rochester, and Buffalo all would 
have to be deepened. 

The Buffalo project alone, he estimated, 
would cost $100 million. He said the Buffalo 
Harbor, for the most part, was about 22 feet 
deep, with only a small stretch 25 feet deep. 
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Other harbors he mentioned as having 
only a depth of 22 feet included Erle, Pa., 
Ashtabula, Toledo, and Cleveland. Ohio, and 
Detroit. 

Duluth, he noted, was an exception with 
a natural depth sufficient to handle the big 
vessels, 

Representative Taner also.said it would 
be necessary to rebuild the Welland Canal 
in Canada. 

Asked how this would affect United States 
financing, he replied: 

“We'd have to pay our share.” 

Representative Taner said he doubted that 
the seuway legislation, already approved by 
the Senate, would get out of the Rules Com- 
mittee this session. Proponents recently set 
up a plan to short circult the committee, 
but decided against the move. 

Canada plans to build the seaway alone, 
and has indicated recently that she will do 
just that whether the United States decides 
to climb aboard or not, : 


tow To Keep More of the Money You 
I Earn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mrs. Helen Valentine, editor of Charm 
magazine, entitled “How To Keep More 
of the Money You Earn,” delivered be- 
fore the Washington Fashion Group on 
April 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To Keep More or THE Money You EARN 


(Address by Mrs. Helen Valentine before the 
Washington Fashion Group, April 28, 
1954) 

I'm quite sure we all agree that we're 
mighty fortunate to be living in these ex- 
citing times. Some of the excitement is 
good, some of it frightening—but at least 
we know we're aliye, 

One unfrightening and pleasant aspect of 
our current world concerns women, and what 
has happened and is happening to us. 

Surely, all of us have recognized the un- 
precedented changes in our living patterns 
in the last 10 or 12 years. 

Economically, these changes have taken 
the form of higher income and a host of 
new products to spend them on. Culturally, 
they spell better education for more people; 
a great new interest in the arts, with an 
attendant rise in the general level of taste; 
increased opportunities for, and interest in, 
travel and leisure-time activities, 

On the social level, there is a significant 
revival of interest in the family unit, there 
is an increase in the number of children per 
family, and a wonderful development of bet- 
ter housing. Isn't it amazing that 55 per- 
cent of the Nation's families own their own 
homes? 

Yes, we are living in a thrilling time, and 
each of us in this room is doubly fortunate 
to be an integral part of it all. For, in a 
sense, we women and the jobs we hold rop- 
resent the greatest change of all. Never 
before have women in such vast numbers 
worked at such @ variety of occupations or 
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had such an influence on the business life 
Of the country. 

Isn't it staggering to realize that 1 out of 
every 3 adult women in this country works 
And that these women total 19 million? But 
even more impressive is the fact that the 
great majority of us are wives—and many 
Millions of us are mothers—doing a full-time 
job of housekeeping as well as working out- 
fide our homes 8 hours a day. Nor are we 
all youngsters by any means. The average 
age of workingwomen is rising—a point dra- 
matically illustrated by the fact that more 
than 6 million women over 45 and more than 
8 million over 40 are today holding jobs. 
The median age of employed women is 37.5. 

This new world of workingwomen cannot 
be shrugged off as a temporary situation. 
Not long ago the national manpower council 
Of Columbia University’s School of Business 
announced plans for a study of these women, 
Who now comprise almost one-third of the 
Nation's manpower, because “the common 
Concept of women as an emergency labor re- 
Serve must be modified.” 

Today you have merely to tune in your 
radio, watch television, pick up any news- 
Paper or magazine for evidence that every- 
One is aware of the importance of the work- 

oman audience. You find child care 
advice for the mother who must leave her 
Youngster while she goes to work; you find 
ving ideas for the woman who is fit- 

ting her job into her life; you find recipes 
for the after-5 cook; you find advice on how 
to get along in your job—all these are no 
longer exclusively the domain of the maga- 

e for women who work. 

But despite all this, the attitude toward 
Women who work, the conditions under 
Which they work—in fact, the very laws of 
dur country have not kept pace. True, most 
Of these laws were written at a time when 
Women made up only a small fraction of the 
labor force rather than a third of it. Per- 

ps that’s why, in so many cases, they really 

te against us. But let's talk about 
these laws a bit later. First, let's look more 
Closely at ourselves. 

Are we fully aware of our own economic 
and political importance? We should re- 
member that the 632 billion paycheck we 
earn collectively is a major factor in this 
country’s economy. Many economists. at- 
tribute the peak American standard of liv- 
ing directly to the purchasing power of 
Women in the labor force, and specifically 
to the millions of working wives who con- 
tribute a second paycheck to their homes. 
This contribution, of course, goes beyond 
dur homes, and provides many an industry 
With the means to profit. 

Politically, women have won Increased 
recognition, both for their potential power 
as voters and for their performance in Gov- 
ernment and party jobs. I know that you, 
of all people, must be keenly aware of the 
roles of women in our political parties, of 
the high office they have attained in all 
branches of the Federal Government, and of 
the women serving in the governments of 
every city and State. 

But the status of women in industry has 
also been changing dramatically. You your- 
Serves, in this audience, are clear evidence of 
the change that has taken place, for the 
Variety and importance of the jobs you hold 
prove that women are not only accepted, 
but welcomed, in one highly competitive 
World. 

Take a good look at women in industry 
today. Look at the companies in every 
Xeld—trom transportation to finance, from 
steel to pharmaceuticals—which have 
named women to important executive posts. 
Try to count the successful doctors and 
lawyers, engineers, and scientists who are 
Women, 
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There is no longer a Umit on the fields 
women may enter, and the barriers to our 
advancement are rapidly disappearing. 
Hardly a week goes by without my seeing in 
the New York Times announcements of ex- 
ecutive appointments the names of one or 
more women who have become company 
officers or directors. 

For every example publicized in news- 
papers and business publications, I can cite 
more that have not been reported—that I 
have learned of in meeting with women and 
women's groups throughout the country. 
Last year I traveled 14,000 miles, and every- 
where I visited, from the Northwest to the 
deep South. I found women holding un- 
precedented Jobs in unprecedented occupa- 
tions 


In Philadelphia, for example, where there 
is a concentration of heavy industry, the ma- 
jority of companies had women in key execu- 
tive posts—vice president of a steel mill, 
president of a fishing tackle firm, secretary 
of the city's major taxi company. 

In Los Angeles, 1 out of every 6 women 
who work is classified as a professional or 
executive. I was particularly impressed with 
the above-average number of women who are 
successfully practicing law—and with the 
many distinguished women who are judges 
in the city’s courts. 

In New Orleans, the percentage of women 
managers, owners, and investors in business 
firms is higher than the national average. 
This in a city where, not so very long ago, 
women did not even go into the street un- 
chaperoned. 

Certainly, everyone In the country is aware 
of—and impressed by—the great numbers 
of women workers right here in Washington. 
Many of you, I am sure, know that the fig- 
ure is a quarter of a million. But did you 
realize that 39,800 are professionals and exec- 
utives—women like Mrs. Priest, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Dr. Martha Eliot, of the Children’s 
Bureau, Ruth B. Shipley, head of the State 
Department's Passport Division, Katherine G. 
Howard, Deputy Civil Defense Administrator, 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling of the Department of 
Agriculture, and others who hold enormous- 
ly responsible posts in this nerve center of 
the world where history is constantly being 
made. We must conclude from this that 
women have a big hand in shaping policies 
that affect the entire world. 

This certainly, should be a definitive an- 
swer to that final, desperate argument of 
those who challenge the right of women to 
work—and they are frequently the very peo- 
ple who yehemently oppose the tax changes 
we are seeking. I'm speaking of those people 
who can always be counted on to maintain 
that this country would be better off if 
women stayed at home, 

This charge—if it deserves any reply at 
all—is best met by citing an indisputable 
fact. If 19 million women are working. it's 
for many good reasons. And, whatever those 
reasons, the results are good for the country. 

In the majority of cases, women nre work- 
ing because they have to; a fact verified by 
the Department of Labor. A recent Women's 
Bureau bulletin pointed out that the pro- 
portion of wives who work is only 13 percent 
in families where the husband's income is 
$10,000 or more, but it rises to 29 percent 
where the hubsand’s income is between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

Economics aside, did anyone ever stop to 
think just what would happen if every 
woman left the labor force tomorrow? 

There would be 13 empty seats in Con- 
gress— 280 vacant spots in State legislatures; 
there would be 1,000 policymaking jobs in 
our National Government unfilled; 500 fewer 
high-ranking diplomats representing the 
United States abroad. (Women’s Bureau 
figures.) And what would happen to all the 
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Government departments and the armed 
services? 

Our schools would find themselves crippled 
with the majority of teachers gone—ditto 
hospitals without nurses. And, of course, 
the men who argue against women working 
would never dream of giving up thelr own 
secretaries, 

We'd really have a service problem in our 
stores, with 1,500,000 saleswomen gone, (It's 
hard enough to be waited on today.) 

Our third largest industry—fashion— 
would be in desperate straits if we—and 
all the other women designers, buyers, copy- 
writers—left the ranks. 

What would happen to social service 
agencies? 

What would become of a place like the 
Woman's Medical College in Philadelphia? 
It would really have to close because prac- 
tically all the physicians on its staff, as well 
as the instructors in the college and the 
nursing school, are women, 

Our factories would be in a fine fix. 
Many of them would have to close down. 
But then, that wouldn't matter too much, 
because with all the purchasing power of 
our paychecks gone, there wouldn't be nearly 
the market for the goods these factories 
produce, And wouldn't our present high 
standard of living shoot right straight down? 

Just think of the effect on the economy 
if all of the money women earn were sud- 
deny taken out of circulation. Take our 
own Fashion Group as one small example. 
Let's just assume that the average salary 
of the 2,500 members of the group is 85.000 
(I think that’s a fair figure since our mem- 
bership includes the top women in the in- 
dustry). This means a collective annual 
paycheck of $1244 million—and do we spend 
it. Just take that out of the economy and 
we're not even a single drop in the bucket, 

This debate on whether women should 
work always deteriorates into that old 
cliche—the battle of the sexes: Isn't it more 
positive and more constructive to accept 
the fact that we women are working, and 
turn our efforts toward means of making 
women happier and more productive work- 
ers? 

It seems to me that you—as members of 
the Washington Fashion Group—are partic- 
ularly privileged. You can exert a special 
influence because you are here in Wash- 
ington. Most of must content ourselves 
with letters to our Congressmen, but you 
have the rare advantage of knowing per- 
sonally, seeing often, working with the men 
(and the women) who make our laws. You 
write for the newspapers our Congressmen 
and their wives read every day, prepare the 
radio and television pr they listen 
to. This gives your voice extra strength. 
And that privileged position also gives you 
a very special responsibility to interpret the 
needs of all workingwomen. 

I hope you will remind our lawmakcrs con- 
stantly that we must provide tax relief for 
working mothers. 

We all know that certain business expenses 
are deductible from taxable income, such as 
operating a car, or entertaining, So is the 
salary of an employee—a secretary, a clean- 
ing woman, an assistant—anyone who frees 
us to do more productive work. And yet, 
this vital and unavoidable expense which 
every working mother must meet if she is to 
hold a job at all, is not deductible. The care 
that she, as a responsible mother, provides 
for her children while she is away is ob- 
viously considered a luxury by our law- 
makers. 

Even now the Senate is considering the 
new income-tax bill which gives a nod to 
working mothers, but the concession which 
this bill represents does not begin to scratch 
the surface of the real problem. 
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Most of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the provisions of this legislation, which will 
probably be enacted into law. As it now 
stands, it affords a tiny degree of relief to 
a minute fraction of this country's millions 
of working mothers. I refer to the section 
which says that widows with jobs may de- 
duct up to $600 a year for care provided 
for their dependents—if those dependents 
are under the age of 10. I ask you how 
much care that $600 can provide—$11.54 a 
week? Can you hire anyone to care for your 
child or your neighbor's child for the un- 
realistic sum? And what about care for 
children over 10? They need supervision, 
too. And where does the law leave married 
women, most of whom work because they 
have to. Why shouldn't they be given some 
genuine tax relief? I'm quite certain that 
your answer to this question would be ex- 
actly the same as my own. 

Take a look for a moment at the taxes 
we're paying on so-called luxuries—even if 
the amount has been cut—the handbag that 
is every bit as essential to us as a man’s 
pockets (and there are no taxes on them), 
the cosmetics without which we couldn't 
face our jobs. 

(And I'm wondering how many of us real- 
ize that we working women were a factor 
in the recent reduction of the Federal ex- 
cise tax on cosmetics. One of the impor- 
tant arguments used by the Tollet Goods 
Association in congressional hearings on 
this subject was that workingwomen need 
thelr lipsticks to hold down their jobs just 
as surely as men need razors to keep up 
their personal appearance. We're all pleased, 
I'm sure, to see that tax cut in half—and 
the handbag tax, too.) 

One of our important pieces of soclal leg- 
islation—which also involves a tax—has 
many inequities that should be of concern 
to workingwomen. Under the present sys- 
tem of computing social-security benefits 
the working wife rarely receives any higher 
benefit payment when she reaches 65 than 
she would receive as a dependent wife, un- 
less she has worked continuously both before 
and after marriage. Yet she may have been 
paying into the social-security trust fund 
during most of her working years since 1937. 
And the new soclal-security proposals take 
uo cognizance of this fact. 

I hope you will call the attention of our 
legislators to the need for low-cost day care 
centers, Thése centers would give working 
mothers a happier alternative than paying 
high fees to a private nursery or, on the 
other hand, accepting the stigma of charity 
which is associated with the few community 
centers that now exist. 

What about labor laws that would make 
provision for the fact that women do have 
babies, and allow them to take necessary ma- 
ternity leaves without running the risk of 
losing their jobs. 

And what's happening with equal-pay leg- 
Islation? In far too many instances, it is 
not only legal but customary to pay a woman 
substantially less for doing exactly the same 
work as a man. Only 13 States now have 
equal-pay laws on their statute books, and 
even these States enforce their laws loosely, 
There is no national legislation dealing 
with this inequity. 

Surely there is no reason to be shy about 
asking for the things that are so important 
to our happiness and our progress today. 
The thing that holds us back, doubtless, 
is the fear of being called feminists. Non- 
sense, What's wrong with izing our 
power as women who work and using it to 
get ourselves—not special privileges—but 
merely consideration as human beings, 

Some of these much needed changes may 
take time to achieve. After all, it took us 
72 years to get the vote. But let's speed up 
the process now—and surely you're the gals 
who can do it, 
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One-Hundred-Million-Dollar Aluminum 
Plant in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Saturday, April 24, a significant 
step forward was taken in the industrial 
development of Texas, On that day the 
$100-million plant at Rockdale, Tex., of 
the Aluminum Company of America was 
formally dedicated. This plant is the 
first in history to use electric power gen- 
erated by burning lignite as fuel for 
firing steam turbogenerators. Texas has 
a tremendous supply of lignite, which 
usually lies near the surface of the earth, 
and can be cheaply mined, 

The use of lignite in the operation of 
electric powerplants built at the source 
of fuel marks an important industrial 
milestone in Texas, The process being 
used at the Rockdale aluminum works 
was developed by V. F. Parry, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Sam Kinch, staff writer for the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, has written 
for his newspaper an article on the dedi- 
cation of the Rockdale plant, and I con- 
sider the article worthy of the widest 
possible circulation. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rocxpate, April 24—Alcoa'’s new $100 mil- 
lion Rockdale works formally were dedicated 
Saturday as an example of the system that 
has made America free. 

Before a crowd of employees that also 
included leaders of government and indus- 
try, Governor Shivers welcomed the com- 
pany as an “industrial citizen” of central 
Texas. 

He said that with war clouds gathering 
over the world, Texans can take pride in 
the plant as a reward for the American way 
of doing business, and the American way 
of life. 

Shivers said Texas must maintain a tax, 
government, and citizen climate that will 
make industry feel welcome because indus- 
trial payrolls will mean more jobs, better 
schools, and better government. 

Another speaker on the dedicatory pro- 
gram, W. W. Lynch, president of Texas 
Power & Light Co., called Shivers the State’s 
No, 1 salesman of industrial opportunity. 
Lynch said the Alcoa plant experiment in 
production of power from lignite can be the 
beginning of a program that can be useful 
and beneficial In many lines. 

F. L. Magee, vice president and produc- 
tion manager of Aluminum Companies of 
America, snid the Rockdale plant will have an 
output of 90.000 tons a year and will push 
Texas into second place among the States 
in production of aluminum. 

Magee said the Rockdale operation is an- 
other first for the company. The company's 
first Texas plant at Comfort was the first 
to produce power by using natural gas and 
an internal-combustion engine. 

John D. Harper, Rockdale works manager, 
was master of ceremonies for the opening. 
He said the public will be welcomed Sun- 
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day on inspection trips similar to those given 
employees and their families Saturday. 

Among the public officials on hand Satur- 
day were Congressmen Bob Poage, of Waco, 
and Clark Thompson, of Galveston; Lt. Gov. 
Ben Ramsey; State Senators Jarrard Secrest, 
of Temple, and Johnnie B. Rogers, of Aus- 
tin; State Representative Herman Yezak, of 
Bremond; Judge W. A. Morrison, of the court 
of criminal appeals; and V. F. Parry, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who devel- 
oped the lignite process being used at Rock- 
dale. 

Most of the dignitaries were guests at a 
dinner in Austin Friday night when indus- 
trial leaders from over the State met with 
Alcoa officials from over the Nation. Thomas 
D. Jolly, senior vice president of Alcoa, spoke 
briefly, 


What the American Flag Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Senate 
a splendid essay written by one of our 
young Minnesota citizens on American- 
ism and on the American flag. Miss 
Lynn McGann, of 4733 Vincent Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., was awarded 
third prize in a national radio contest 
sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor on the subject What the Amer- 
ican Flag Means to Me. It is an ex- 
cellent essay and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE AMERICAN Frac Means ro Me 

(By Lynn McGann) 

In the year of 1776 at Concord, Mass., a 
people oppressed by the iron hand of a selfish 
monarch and bound with the chains of tyr- 
anny, fired “the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” In the fire of the rebel guns and 
in the fire of the patriots’ hearts was brought 
forth a banner dedicated to freedom—a sym- 
bol of light and law. 

We have come to accept this standard as 
our own and wherever seen throughout the 
world it is considered America’s own, but in 
a larger sense we can lay claim to this ban- 
ner only as long as we maintain the freedoms 
for which it stands. To me the American 
flag is the symbol of a free nation consecrated 
to the task of preserving its freedoms, It is 
more than a shred of cloth, a stripe of red, 
a stripe of white, It symbolizes those pre- 
clous rights that were so dearly won at York- 
town, St. Mihiel. and Iwo Jima. Each of Its 
colors tells a story. The red—a reminder of 
the heroes’ blood that has stained many 
a bayonet; the white—to recall the pure and 
honest hearts that guarded our heritage at 
home; and the blue—for the azure robe of 
night, from which a star-swept universe looks 
down upon us In judgment. How ensy to 
forget that these same distant plancts have 
watched the Roman eagle humbled, the 
swastika twisted and charred, and now they 
turn to us to observe how another nation 
may proscribe its fate. This ls why I be- 
lieve that if we should relinquish or sur- 
render our freedoms our regal standard 
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Would become a mockery of the very things 
Which it has long represented. A flag 
fan be no better than its people. As long 
as we remain a free nation, dedicated to 
liberty, our flag can proudly be hallowed. 
Our colors mean freedom the right to speak 
What you please, to believe what you hold 
true, to lead your life without state controls; 
the right to aspire to whatever goals you are 
Willing to work for. This is what the Ameri- 
Can flag means to me. 

It we wish to see the same proud flag of 
liberty flying over our Nation in years to 
come, we must be prepared to make the sac- 
Tifices, great or small, that will preserve these 
Treedoms, If we shirk those responsibilities 
or abandon that heritage, we are not worthy 
of our flag or of the name “American.” 


Editorial Tribute to Senator Capehart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator CArEHART: HOMER Be- 
lieves in Salesmanship,” which appeared 
in the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle on Fri- 
day, April 9, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

SENATOR CAPEHART: HOMER BELIEVES IN 

BALESMANSHIP 


While Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART, of In- 
diana, may not have the glamor of some of 
his fellow Senators, he has established a 
reputation for hard work and for his willing- 
Ness to be of service to everyone. If the per- 
Son seeking assistance or advice happens to 
be from Indiana it will not injure his stand- 
ing, but the fact he is a Hoosier will be sec- 
Ondary. As a result, the Indiana Senator's 
Stature has risen in the Senate and among 
the citizens of his home State, where rank 
Means little and where almost everyone re- 
fers to the Senator as Homer. He has fol- 
lowed a steady pace since he was first elected 
10 years ago, but not long ago he was ordered 
by his physician to slow down. The genial 
Homer agreed to follow the physician's ad- 
vice, but he came out to Indiana a few days 
ago to speak to the Hoosier Legionnaires and 
to fill an engagement he was forced to cancel 
because of illness. 

He discussed many things of interest to 
the ex-servicemen and he closed his re- 
Marks with a bit of advice that all well might 
heed. The Senator declared too much em- 
Phasis is being placed on the negative ap- 
Proach to communism. He asserted we 
Should spend more time in selling capital- 
ism rather than devoting our efforts to at- 

king communism. HOMER was a SUCCES- 
Tul manufacturer and salesman before he 
launched his political career and he was, no 
doubt, calling on some of his experiences 
un a private citizen to point to the advan- 
tages of selling your own product. Not any 
Successful manufacturer, that we can re- 
Call, won his success by attacking his compet- 
itor's products. The Hoosier Senator is cor- 
rect in asserting that the right approach, and 
Only successful approach, is to sell your own 
Product, 

You do not have to look very fer to 
dees the benefits of capitalism, Lock out 
the windows at the antennas in your own 
neighborhood to determine the number of 
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television sets. The television set is one of 
the latest American gadgets but a recent 
survey shows almost one-half of the Marion 
homes have one. Maybe not all of the sets 
are paid for but that is another one of the 
advantages of capitalism, under which you 
can buy a television set, automobile, or even 
a home with a small down payment. 

We hope Hour will keep up his campaign. 
A former Hoosier won almost lasting fame 
by his remark that all the country needed 
was a good §-cent cigar. We think it now 
needs a little of the Hoosier philosophy as 
expressed by Homer and not so much bom- 
bast from Washington. But give Homer the 
time, and the energy, and we know he will 
do an outstanding job of putting his idea 
across, 


Employment Figures and Industrial 
Earnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
has been so much discussion about the 
extent of unemployment in the motor- 
car industry, the accumulation of new 
cars on dealers’ floors which are unsold, 
and the generally reduced operations of 
the motorcar industry, that I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
recent statement comparing the first 
quarter of 1953 with the first quarter of 
1954. 

Mr. Curtice, president of the General 
Motors Corp., stated that sales of Gen- 
eral Motors cars in the first quarter of 
this year topped the first quarter of last 
year, and total dollar sales of the corpo- 
ration, including commercial and de- 
fense products, were only a shade under 
last year’s first quarter. 

There are some interesting facts con- 
tained in articles which I have in regard 
to unemployment, the production of new 
cars, and sales in the auto industry. 
Average employment was 574,000 for the 


first quarter of 1954. This is 30,000. 


higher than the first quarter of 1953, 
and an alltime high record of employ- 
ment for this period. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
articles from the New York Times and 
the Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times] 
STANDARD BRANDS INCREASES PROFIT 

Standard Brands, Inc., and ita United 
States and Canadian subsidiaries had a con- 
solidated net income of $3,260,364 in the first 
quarter of 1954, This compared with ¢2,777,- 
500 earned in the initial 3 months last year, 
Joel S. Mitchell, president, noted in his re- 
port yesterday. 

BIG GAIN FOR ELECTROLUX 

The Electrolux Corp., makers of vacuum 
cleaners, reported yesterday that earnings 
in the first quarter this year rose 43 percent 
above a year ago to $598,593. 

The company announced that last month 
it sold more vacuum cleaners than in any 
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month of its 30-year history, except for 1 
month during the wartime scarcity period. 


From the Journal of Commerce] 

GM Courtice Sars DEALER VOLUME Tors YEAR 
AGO—EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION REACH 
RECORD LEVEL 
Curicaco.—Sales of General Motors Corp. 

cars in the first quarter of this year topped 

the first quarter of last year and total dollar 
sales of the corporation, including commer- 

cial and defense products, were only a 

“shade” under last year’s first quarter re- 

sults, Harlow H. Curtice, president, told a 

news conference here today. 

Employment and passenger car production 
of General Motors were at the highest first 
quarter level ever, he declared. 

Mr. Curtice was very optimistic about pros- 
pects for the auto industry and for business 
in general. “I believe that business generally 
will improve still further as the year pro- 
gresses,” he asserted. No depression is in 
my vision,” the GM chief said. 

Average employment was 574,000—30,000 
higher than for the first quarter of 1953 and 
an all-time record for the period. 

Our payrolls for the first quarter reached 
a total of $656 million, including 623 million 
in overtime premiums. 

“Currently,” he added, “retail deliveries of 
passenger cars are running ahead of last 
year.” 


Needed: A Fair Shake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Brookville (Pa.) American, of April 
22, 1954: 

NEEDED: A Fam SHAKE 

Wasnutncton, D. C.—Policy on the market- 
ing of electric power at Federal dams has 
undergone important changes since last 
August when Secretary of Interior Douglas 
McKay wiped the slate clean and announced 
the principles on which his Department in- 
tended to operate. For the most part ad- 
ministration decisions and statements have 
made significant progress in implementing 
the theme that “the primary responsibility 
for supplying power needs of an area rests 
with the people locally.” 

But there is still a great area where con- 
gressional action is necessary if all the in- 
equities of past Federal power policy are to 
be cleared away. Perhaps the most im- 
portant need is that of restoring the prin- 
ciple of tax equality. At present the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and other Govern- 
ment power systems can boast of cheap rates 
because they pay little or no taxes, If, 
for instance, TVA'’s operations were made 
comparable with those of investor-owned 
utilities, according to C. J. Green, an engi- 
neer-accountant who was with the Federal 
Power Commission for 20 years, its rates for 
electric service would have to be just about 
doubled. 

This means, of course, that the Nation’s 
taxpayers are subsidizing the use of elec- 
tricity in the Tennessee Valiey—that con- 
sumers of electricity in areas where private 
companies operate are paying not only the 
cost of the service they enjoy and a sub- 
stantial burden of taxes, but also an im- 
portant share of similar costs that should be 
borne by consumers of governmentally gen- 
erated electricity, 
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Opposition to Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a splen- 
did article entitled “Statehood for Ha- 
wall Has Byrp's Opposition.“ written by 
Frank R. Kent, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of April 25, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srarxnoop ror Hawan Has EByrxp’s Orrosr- 

TION—SENATOR SEES PROPOSAL HARMFUL TO 

NATION'S Best INTERESTS 


(By Prank R, Kent) 


“Draftamen of national political party 
platforms too frequently overlook the ma- 
jorities in their campaign appeals to the 
minorities." This trenchant—and truth- 
ful—sentence is contained in a statement 
recently made by Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
of Virginia. It applies to both parties and 
all platforms. It points a finger at one of 
the worst forms of humbuggery under our 
system of government. 

Senator Brun used that sentence in con- 
nection with the bill to admit Hawall to 
statehood. To this he is strongly opposed. 
Not only did both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions pledge themselves to pass 
this bill but they have similarly pledged 
themselves several times before. Actually, 
since 1900, when Hawail became a Terri- 
tory, it has petitioned Congress 16 times 
for statehood; and, since 1920, bills for that 
purpose have been introduced 37 times. 
Many hearings have been held and much 
debate endured. But Congress has never 
even come close to passing any of these 
bills. The prospect of the present Hawaiian 
bill, supported as it is by President Eisen- 
hower and passed by the House, is dim, in- 
deed. When the Senate insisted on adding 
Alaska to the House bill it more or less 
sounded its death knell. 

Regardless of that, the cnse against Ha- 
wall is so devastating and convincing that 
it is difficult to see how it can be seriously 
debated. Hawaii, as Senator Byrp says, is 
an archipelago of islands, islets, and atolls 
which are neither contiguous to themselves 
nor to the United States—nor to anything 
else. The latest census—1951—showed a 
population of 186,000 Japancee, 30,000 Chi- 
nese, 62,000 Filipinos, 10,000 Puerto Ricans, 
7.000 Koreans, 79,000 part Hawallans, 13,000 
Hawallans. 77.000 Caucasians, and about 
2,000 in other races, crecds, and colors. The 
area simply has none of the characteristics 
of an American State. Internally, it Is dis- 
persed and heterogeneous. Externally, says 
Senator Byrn, it is vulnerable—contiguous 
to nothing. Its destiny is that of an outpost. 
Whatever you may call it, it can never be 
anything else.” 

As to its competence to govern itself with 
the responsibility of a State, the record shows 
that the “big five’ labor unions control its 
economy and that there is abundant evi- 
dence of intensive Communist infiltration 
of island politics, “This is not.“ says Sena- 
tor Bray, “a question to be determined by 
the votes of Chinese, Japanese, or Puerto 
Rican minorities in this country. Nor is it 
a question to be determined for or by the 
people of Hawaii, It is a matter to be deter- 
mined by ourselves only and in our own 
bost interests, The fact that Congress for 
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the moment Is closely divided makes stuffing 
its membership with heterogeneous people 
from remote islands dangerous and unfair 
to the Nation and to the people of our 
States.” 

“If Hawaii is privileged to two Members 
of the Senate, each person in Hawaii will 
have a voice in the Senate 30 times as great 
as each citizen of New York. If Hawaii is 
privileged to send Members to the House, 
it will be at the expense of Representatives 
from the States. Who knows what States 
must reduce their representation in Con- 
gress to let in the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans, or whoever, 
they may send here? Just as these distor- 
tions will result in reduced representation 
of our own people in their own Congress, 
they will follow directly in the electoral 
college, where the President is elected.” 

Besides, Senator Brno points out, if they 
affect the presidential election and the Sen- 
ate they also would affect the American 
Judiciary and all the principal officers, in- 
cluding Ambassadors, who are appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
His opposition to the statehood for Alaska, 
Mr. Brun says, is essentially on economic 
grounds and its inability to support a state 
government, Senator Brno also makes the 
flat statement that there ls among the people 
of the United States no demand whatever 
for the admission of Hawall to statehood. 

“The chief agitation comes from the official 
Hawallan lobby in the United States, known 
as the Hawalian Statehood Commission, 
which in 4 years spent nearly half a million 
dollars in service, supplies, publicity, enter- 
tainment, and other instruments of propa- 
ganda.” It does seem that Senator Bran has 
sald enough to make any Member who is 
not considering the interests of a minority 
above that of the majority hesitate quite a 
while before yoting Hawaii in. 


8 Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, numerous proposals have been 
advanced at this and past sessions of 
Congress for establishment of a code of 
“fair play” in connection with the con- 
duct of congressional investigations. 

In many such instances, the implica- 
tion has been that the goal of such pro- 
posals was a particular individual or in- 
dividuals. This has aroused opposition 
which had little to do with the merit or 
demerit of the proposed rule changes. 

With that thought in mind I have in- 
troduced in the House a bill which does 
not involve personalities in any degree. 
Its contents are not even my own idea. 
The language is taken in its virtual en- 
tirety from a law recently enacted in my 
own State of New York, where it applies 
to procedures in connection with legis- 
lative investigations. 

Mr. Speaker, New York State is the 
most populous State in the Union. It 
has approximately one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. Those 
people, through their elected representa- 
tives in the State legislature, have set 
up a code of fair play in connection with 
the conduct of legislative investigations, 
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The vote on the bill was unanimous, both 
Republicans and Democrats supporting 
the measure. It was signed by a Repub- 
lican Governor, who twice has been his 
party’s candidate for President. 

Neither the legislature nor the Gover- 
nor of my State is soft toward commu- 
nism. They have established standards, 
however, which they believe will enable 
them to make full and complete investi- 
gations into that or any other subject 
without trampling upon the rights of in- 
dividuals. 

I am presenting to this Congress, for 
study and consideration, a bill which 
suggests only that what is good enough 
for my State, with its 16 million people, 
may be the solution for which men of 
good will in and out of Government have 
been striving. 


An Undivided Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr.-Speaker, Eas- 
ter week in Ireland is observed with rev- 
erent joy and solemnity, for not only is 
it a great religious festival, but it also 
marks the rebirth of Irish nationalism. 
The Easter Rising of 1916 and the heroic 
sacrifices of the founders of the Republic 
of Ireland will ever be the symbol of the 
undying love of Irishmen for the free- 
dom of their native land. The children 
of the Gael, no matter where they may 
be, are ever interested in the fortunes of 
the Emerald Isle that gave birth to their 
forefathers. I have received from my 
friends of the Pennsylvania chapter of 
the American League for an Undivided 
Ireland the copy of a letter which the 
chapter addressed to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, the Right Honorable 
Sir Winston Churchill. The contents of 
this letter are worthy of the attention 
of those who love liberty and justice for 
all peoples. It epitomizes the remaining 
grievance that causes Ireland to remain 
aloof from any alliances that may entail 
recognition of Great Britain’s right to 
occupy any of Ireland’s territory. Hav- 
ing in mind House Resolution 19, intro- 
duced by Congressman JOHN FOGARTY, 
dealing with the effects of this problem 
of the partition of Ireland, I, under 
unanimous consent, insert the copy of 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that all may have an opportunity to 
read and study it. 

The letter follows: 

: AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR 
AN UNDIVIDED IRELAND, 
PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 
Philadelphia Pa., March 17, 1954. 
The Right Honorable 
Sm WINSTON CHURCHILL, K. G., 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
London, England. 

Dran Mnr. PRIME MINISTER: Today ls St. Pat- 
rick's Day, the national festal day of Ireland. 
Throughout the world, wherever the children 
of the Gael or their progeny may be, proces- 
sions will be held, banners carried and 
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groups assembled to honor Ireland's patron 
Saint and in gratitude for the great gift of 
faith that he brought to Ireland—a faith 
that the Irish have kept through the cen- 
turies—and today constitutes in the Irish 
nation a great bulwark against the evil of 
communism. 

There is only one corner in this wide world 
where St. Patrick's Day observances are 
banned and where attempts are made to 
curb demonstrations of love and veneration 
for Ireland's great apostle—and that corner 
is in northeastern Ireland, behind the line of 
Partition created by the British Parliament 
in their Government of Ireland Act adopted 
in 1920;-and for which no Irishman, Nation- 
alist or Tory, voted. In fact, you recall, sir, 
that in 1918 the people of all Ireland voted 
80 percent for an independent republic and 
Britain's reaction was to dispatch her Black 
and Tan Army to rob, pillage and terrorize 
the Irish people for 2 years. 

You may also recall that after your Gov- 
ernment had set up the puppet state called 
Northern Ireland, a boundary commission 
was promised and proportional representa- 
tion set up for the protection of the minor- 
ity. When it became apparent that these 
measures would boomerang and expose the 
absurdity of a six-county government, the 
commission was abandoned and the pro- 
portional representation repealed. There 
followed enactment of special powers acts, 
that in effect created a police state. The 
Tories restorted to gerrymandering of elec- 
tion districts, restrictions of the franchise, 
and every trick of political chicanery and 
skulduggery, to check the voting strength 
of the Nationalists. Then followed the Ire- 
land Act of 1950, also adopted by the British 
Parliament, which perpetuates the present 
system of misgovernment and the foul muti- 
lation of an ancient nation, 

In the last general election in Northern 
Ireland, Mr. Liam Kelly presented himself 
as a candidate from Mid-Tyrone, pledging 
himself to remain away from the Northern 
Parliament as a mark of protest against the 
partition of his country and promising to 
use every channel to bring about the re- 
unification of Ireland. His campaign was 
successful. But following his election he 
was seized and imprisoned, and based on his 
campaign speeches, charged with seditious 
utterances. This action was not aimed at 
Mr. Kelly personally. It was a flagrant at- 
tempt at intimidation of his constituents 
With the intent of forcing them to abandon 
their Nationalist aspirations. What a trav- 
esty, sir, on the principles of freedom of 
Speech and freedom from fear and oppres- 
sion, enunciated by you in the Atlantic 
Charter that became our credo in the great 
Crusade known as World War II. 

On this St. Patrick's Day, sir, may we 
remind you of your own statement, made in 
1912, and we quote: 

“Whatever Ulster's right may be, she can- 
not stand in the way of the whole of Ire- 
land. Half a province cannot impose a per- 
Manent veto on the nation. Half a province 
cannot obstruct forever the reconciliation 
between the British and Irish democracies 
and deny all satisfaction to the united 
wishes of the British Empire.” 

We are told, sir, that your great desire to- 
day is for world peace. May we suggest that 
your eTorts commence at your own door by 
ending the centuries-old occupation of Ire- 
land, by the repeal by your government of 
the Ireland Acts of 1920 and 1950 and by 
withdrawing all ald, moral, financial, and 
military, from the puppet government of 
Northern Ireland. Let the Irish people re- 
solve their difficulties among themselves. 
Restore to the Irish nation their sacred 
shrines that hold the mortal remains of St. 
Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Columcille. Re- 
pudlate partition and remove any excuse for 
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the U. S. S. R. following that pattern in the 
partition of Germany, Austria, and Korea. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun J. RELLY, 
National Vice President. 
Patrick J. MCNELIS, 
President, Pennsylvania Chapter. 


The Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “To 
Preserve the Future,” published in the 
8 Star of Sunday, April 11, 
1 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To PRESERVE THE FUTURE 


To preserve our future, we must learn 
from the past. All too often we say “The past 
is dead—forget it—let bygones be bygones.” 
But if we do not study and learn the lessons 
of history, we shall continue to make the 
same mistakes we made in the past. War, 
aggression, and the appeasement that make 
both inevitable will continue to plague the 
world, H- bomb or no H- bomb. 

Recently Americans have begun to hear 
the truth about how the United States was 
plunged into World War U at Pearl Harbor. 
The so-called revisionist historians, Sanborn 
and Tansill, have presented part of the rec- 
ord in Design for War and Back Door to War 
which showed how President Roosevelt de- 
liberately maneuvered the United States 
into war by provoking Japan and inviting 
attack by weakening the fleet and failing 
to inform our military commanders at 
Hawaii. Now Adm. Robert A. Theobald has 
filled in the record in The Final Secret of 
Pearl Harbor, published April 28 by Devin- 
Adair and partially serialized in the April 2 
issue of U. S. News & World Report. Admiral 
Theobald presents the factual documenta- 
tion to prove beyond doubt that President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of War Stimson 
deliberately maneuvered the United States 
into war with the perhaps unwilling ald of 
Admiral Stark and Gen. George Marshall. 

Why else did President Roosevelt prevent 
our military commanders from knowing that 
a surprise attack the afternoon of December 
7. 1941, was certain? It was known in Wash- 
ington. It was known by the commander in 
chief of the Asiatic fleet in the Phillipines 
and by General MacArthur. It was not 
known by either Admiral Kimmel or Gencral 
Short in Hawall because the available infor- 
mation was deliberately withheld from them. 
Why? 

“There was never any military reason for 
preserving to the Japanese the opportunity 
of a surprise attack through the denial of 
information to the Hawaiian commanders,” 
writes Admiral Theobald. “Free to act, it is 
an absolute certainty that both Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall would have done 
everything in their power to prevent such 
an attack. And yet, on the morning of De- 
cember 7, Washington refused to send one 
short message to Hawail in time to cushion 
the effects of the Japanese attack. 

“This is the most revealing fact of the 
entire Pearl Harbor story. There was only 
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one concelvable reason for it. Nothing must 
be done to prejudice the chances of the at- 
tack, even at the last moment. Japan was 
about to bring war to the United States, and 
President Roosevelt did not intend that any 
American action should cause them to 
change their plans at the last minute.” 


HOW WE WERE PUSHED IN 


Roosevelt believed the United States must 
go to war against Hitler on the side of Soviet 
Russia and Britain. His friend and biog- 
rapher Robert Sherwood made this plain in 
Roosevelt and Hopkins. But, despite con- 
tinued provocations, Hitler refused to make 
any overt move that could give Roosevelt 
reason to demand a declaration of war. We 
gave destroyers to Britain, sent lend-lease to 
the Soviet Union, escorted ships with naval 
vessels and the President made many belig- 
erent statements. But Germany wouldn't 
bite. 

Japan, however, was a member of the Axis 
pact. If America went to war against Japan, 
we would automatically be at war with Ger- 
many and Italy. Thus Roosevelt's strategy 
was to provoke Japan to attack us. As the 
diplomatic and military records cited by 
Theobald show, this is what he did. He 
ended our commercial treaty with Japan, 
stopped all shipments of fuel, scrap metal, 
and tools to Japan, ended the subsidies on 
wheat to the Far East, stepped up financial 
and military aid to China, stopped exports 
from the Philippines to Japan and finally 
ended all trade with Japan. Meanwhile, as 
Ambassador to Japan Grew revealed in his 
book, the Turbulent Years, the Japanese 
desperately trying to reach some sort of 
agreement with us. Premier Konoye offered 
to withdraw from Indochina and China in 
return for trade resumption. He even sug- 
gested a break with the Axis powers might 
be possible. He warned that if the United 
States refused to negotiate with him to seek 
agreement and peace In Asia, his govern- 
ment would probably fall to the military 
clique and war would be most likely. Roose- 
velt refused to answer Konoye’s plea. He 
refused to arrange a meeting. Then on 
November 26 he sent a message to Japan 
demanding complete surrender to every 
American demand—an impossible demand 
that was clearly an ultimatum. By that 
final act Theobald says, “President Roose- 
velt * * * deliberately brought war to the 
United States.” 

The American people knew nothing of all 
this. They were neither informed nor con- 
sulted. They had elected Roosevelt on his 
promise not to “send your sons to any for- 
eign wars.” They neither wanted war nor 
believed that it was in America's best inter- 
ests to go to war. So they had to be forced 
into war by staging the Japanese attack first 
by pressure on Japan, then by weakening 
the Pacific Fleet, then by refusing to warn 
our Hawalian commanders of the imminent 
danger. 

It worked, and because Roosevelt, with the 
help of his military stooges Stark and Mar- 
shall, kept our Hawallan command in the 
dark about the known Japanese intentions, 
Pearl Harbor was left virtually defenseless, 
In a few hours 4,575 American fighting men 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps had 
died or were wounded grievously. We lost 
the bulk of our active fleet and 177 vitally 
needed planes. Of course, after Pearl Harbor, 
we lost hundreds of thousands of other‘lives 
in Europe and in Asia. 

It is noteworthy that once the war in the 
Pacific started, President Roosevelt directed 
the major effort not against the Japanese 
who had attacked us, but against Hitler's 
Germany in Europe on the other side of the 
world, 

DID F. D. R. KNOW BEST? 

We won the war Roosevelt started. And 

then at Yalta and Teheran he lost it for us to 
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Communist Soviet Russia, All this, too, is 
on the record if Americans will just take the 
trouble to read it. They had better do so, 
for their futures and the liberty and lives of 
their sons may depend upon it, 

The decision to make war is the most 
frightful decision a nation can make. There 
are times when it must be done to preserve 
essential liberty, to protect national inde- 
pendence, But certainly a free people in a 
democratic republic should have the right 
to make that decision, to know that decision 
is being made, to support it because they be- 
lieve in it. They should not be tricked into 
war against their will in order to satisfy the 
egoistic assurance of one man who believes 
he knows everything. 

We suggest that Americans read the rec- 
ord in the Final Secret of Pearl Harbor. To 
preserve our futures we should study the 
past so that we can be both forewarned and 
forearmed against another Pearl Harbor, 


Help Needed for People of Texas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, important sections of Texas con- 
tinue to suffer from the effects of one 
of the most devastating droughts our 
State has ever known. 

The needs of the people in these areas 
were set forth in a resolution presented 
on Tuesday of this week by County Judge 
James McMorries, of Stanton, Tex., on 
behalf of 38 west Texas counties, to 
members of the Texas congressional 
delegation and representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and the Small 
Business Administration. 


The serious nature of the picture pre- 
sented in the text of the resolution ought 
to be a matter of widespread concern. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion presented by Judge McMorries be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas one of the worst droughts ever 
experienced by persons now living now pre- 
valls in a great many west Texas counties, 
and many of such counties have been desig- 
nated already’as being eligible for drought 
relief, consisting of certain concessions in 
the way of reduced freight rates on feed and 
aid in buying feed for livestock; and 

“Whereas said drought continues un- 
abated, and the problem for the farmers and 
ranchers now goes beyond the matter of 
temporary aid in providing for livestock and 
reaches to a question of whether the farmers 
and ranchers are to be able to remain on 
their homes and exist without ald from some 
source; and 

“Whereas the essential thing necessary for 
their further operation is a more elastic and 
liberalized system of credit on the part of 
FHA to meet the following needs: 

“(a) Loans to small businesses in such 
amounts as will enable the small-business 
men, who have extended needed credit to 
the farmers and ranchers of this distressed 
area, to restock their shelves with merchan- 
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dise, and for carrying on the operation of 
their store. 

“(b) Loans in such amounts as will enable 
those in real distress to pay their necessary 
living expenses, and for carrying on the op- 
eration of their farms and ranches. 

“(c) Additional loans which will enable 
the farmers to deep break their land so as to 
put clay or hardpan on top of their land so 
that the topsoil will not blow away, or, if 
lands are not suitable for deep breaking, 
loans in such amounts as will enable the 
farmers to take whatever steps that are nec- 
essary to prevent soil erosion, This will 
cost approximately $10 per acre, 

“(d) The active cooperation of the Soil 
Conservation Agency to advise and assist in 
retaining what top soll remains, and has 
not already blown away, and in preparing 
their lands so that when rain docs come they 
may be able to raise crops. 

“(e) An arrangement by which the FHA 
loans could be made payable over a period 
of 10 years, and payable on or before the date 
due, in order that these people might live 
and pay other debts to local creditors along 
with payments to FHA. 

„(t) Invoke Public Law 875 of the Federal 
Congress that the farmers and ranchers in 
the distressed area might work and keep 
from having to go further in debt. 

“Whereas it is the desire and purpose of 
the County Commissioners Court to call the 
attention of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress and our Governor, to the 
dire need of these citizens, who have now 
reached the point where it is a matter of 
bare existence and a matter of receiving a 
helping hand, or abandoning their homes, 
and that section of the State becoming a 
barren desert; and 

“Whereas the Governor of Texas has the 
authority to Invoke Public Law 875 of the 
Federal Congress of the United States, which 
if invoked would make available to the 
drought-stricken counties of this State, 
moneys for public werks, which would give 
employment to the needy and deserving in 
said drought-stricken area, and said Public 
Law 875 should be inyoked: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the county commissioners 
court, convened in regular session, at Texas, 
this the 12th day of April 1954, That the 
needs of these people and the direful condl- 
tion of this part of Texas be called to the 
attention of our Senators and Representa- 
tives, and our Governor that they be urged 
to take such steps as are possible to obtain 
relief in the respects above entitled, to the 
end that these people will not be forced to 
abandon their land and thelr homes in order 
to exist and to the further end that they 
who have been useful law-abiding citizens 
may remain self-sustaining and not become 
wanderers and dependent on other people or 
other communities, and that the land in 
these counties may not become a barren 
waste with all fertile soil blown away; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be by the county clerk forwarded to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and our Governor for their information, and 

dance, and with the request of this com- 
missioners court that they endeavor to in 
every way possible, obtain assistance for 
these people in this hour of dire need.” 

The above resolution being read, it was 
moved and seconded that the same be 
adopted. 

Therefore, the question being called for, 
the following members of the court voted 
aye: Oscar Hudspeth, Frank Rochelle. C. L. 
Dowding, S. B. Ballard; and the following 
voted no; none, 

V. L. Monnis. 
County Judge. 


SYBIL Z. HENSLEY, 
County Clerk. 


Attest: 


April 28 
Equality in Pension Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27,1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
state that under our Federal tax laws 
there are approximately 10 million 
American taxpayers who are denied any 
opportunity to provide security for their 
old age. This group of neglected citi- 
zens is composed of our American farm- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, other 
professional persons, and small-business 
men, such as garage owners, storekeep- 
ers, as well as salesmen and saleswomen. 
Our tax laws permit other groups to 
establish approved pension programs 
which give them preferential tax treat- 
ment while creating their retirement 
security. 

For example, section 165 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code allows a corpora- 
tion to establish a pension program, and 
the corporate payments into the fund 
are deductible at the time of such pay- 
ments, while the employees are not taxed 
on the benefits derived from the fund 
until such time as they are actually re- 
ceived. A similar opportunity is not 
available to the farmers, and the other 


persons that I have previously enu- 


merated. 

My bill, H. R. 10, would partially elim- 
inate this discrimination by allowing 
farmers, professional people, and small- 
business men to establish private pen- 
sion plans to provide for the security 
of themselves and their families. 

The U. S. News & World Report for 
April 23 contained an informed article 
on this legislation. This article suc- 
cinctly explains the principles involved, 
points out the safeguards against abuses, 
and describes the merits in the proposal. 

In my opinion favorable action by 
Congress on this legislation is long over- 
due to give this neglected segment of our 
citizenry equal treatment under the 
Federal tax laws. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the article 
from the U. S. News & World Report in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Something new in old-age pension plans 
is being pushed for doctors, farmers, small- 
business men, other self-employed. 

Idea is to allow these people to put aside 
some earnings each year—tax-free—in spe- 
cial retirement funds or annuities. 

Move, offered to give self-employed people 
the same benefits many employees now 
enjoy, has strong support. 

A new retirement plan, to be paid for with 
tax-free income, is being advocated in Con- 
gress for self-employed people—11 million 
or so professional men, farmers, small-busi- 
ness men, others. 

The plan, to be offered on top of social 
security benefits, has the support—formally, 
at least—of both political parties or their 
leaders. And the dozens of professional, 
farm and business organizations that de- 
mand the plan are getting the sympathetic 
atteution of an election-minded Congress. 

If the effort succeeds, self-employed in- 
dividuals will be allowed to set aside limited 
portions of income to provide old-age pen- 
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sions. Income invested in this way will not 
be taxed. 

One-man pension funds are being asked 
as a move to put self-employed workers on 
a par with ordinary employees. 

More and more millions of employees in 
business and industry, it is pointed out, are 
getting company programs that provide old- 
age retirement pay in addition to benefits 
Trom social security. Payments made to 
retirement funds by companies are charged 
Of as a cost by the companies, but are not 
counted as income by employees. Essentially, 
they're tax-free employee income diverted to 
retirement programs. 

Officers“ and directors of corporations, as 
employees, now share in these private pension 
Plans. So do doctors, lawyers, other profes- 
sionals working as employees of companies 
that have such plans. 

Professional workers In business for them- 
selves, it's argued, are at a severe tax disad- 
Vantage because they have no such retire- 
ment systems. That goes, too, for farmers, 
real estate dealers, other small-business men. 
They can use part of their income to buy 
annuities. But they get no tax exemption— 
or exclusion—for that income. They're 
taxed on the income at a time when their 
incomes are highest, and in the highest tax 
brackets, rather than in retirement when 
their incomes normally will be smaller. 

Result, according to the arguments, is 
that the self-employed person finds it diffi- 
cult to make any real provision for his 
old age. 

The administration; as part of its answer, 
is offering socilal-security coverage to the 
millions of self-employed professional people 
still not covered. That idea, in the view of 
Many professional groups, is good. But so- 
cial-security benefits are too small to give a 
high-income person a standard of living any- 
where near the one he has in active years. 

Besides, it is pointed out, more and more 
employees get tax freedom for deferred in- 
come paid to retirement funds—in addition 
to social-security coverage. 

The professionals want the same treat- 
ment. The Eisenhower administration, 
while approving in principle, is opposing im- 
Mediate action on the bills now in Congress. 

Voluntary pension plan for the self- 
employed, if approved, will be subject to 
Specific regulations. 

Only the self-employed and employees not 
eligible for company plans—or for Govern- 
ment-employee plans—will be able to get 
these income exclusions, 

Strict limits, too, will be put on amounts 
to be given freedom from taxes. In gen- 
eral, the individual will be allowed to set 
aside, tax-free, as much as 10 percent of his 
annual earned income, with a maximum set- 
aside of $7,500 a year and $150,000 in a 
lifetime. 

Older persons—those 55 or more when the 
bill is approved—will get to put aside addi- 
tional amounts, as past service credits, in 
Order to bulld pension funds In their fewer 
remaining years of work. 

Individuals who feel they can't afford to 
set aside thelr full 10 percent in a particular 
year, moreover, will get a special carry-over. 
They can carry over unused allowances for 
Periods of 5 years, but they won't be able to 
exclude more than $7,500 in any year. 

Investment of this tax-free income will be 
Subject to a detailed set of rules designed to 
make it impossible for the individual to get 
his hands on the money until the right time 
Comes. Individuals will have two options: 

They can put their special savings into 
“restricted retirement funds,” to be spon- 
sored by professional, business, farm, or other 
groups, and managed by bank trustees. Or 
they can buy a tallor-made “restricted an- 
nulty contract” from an insurance company. 

In either case, the rules will not permit 
these special savings to be recovered unless 
the individual becomes permanently and to- 
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tally disabled, or he dies, or until he reaches 
65. At 65 he can draw his retirement money 
in a lump sum, or in periodic payments. In- 
stallment payments will be taxed as regular 
income, and lump sums in most cases as 
capital gains. 

Size of benefits, of course, will depend on 
amounts saved, on the number of years those 
amounts draw interest, and on the ways in 
which they are invested. 

The doctor whose case is illustrated in the 
box on page 120 offers an example of only 
one of the ways in which the plan could be 
used. His pension of $365 a month for life, 
starting at age 65 after $2,000 yearly invest- 
ments for 20 years, is relatively large. Most 
self-employed persons, with smaller incomes, 
would not be entitled to invest so much. 

The doctor in the example, moreover, 18 
buying a relatively large pension by taking 
his benefits entirely in the form of annuity, 
without any life insurance protection. He 
might invest his $2,000 a year in a contract 
that includes a refund privilege. His month- 
ly annuity check then will be $260, instead 
of $3.65. But, when he dies, his family will 
get an amount equal to the premiums he has 
paid, minus any sums he has gotten back. 

Top benefits from the plan, according to 
its sponsors, will come to something like 
$1,000 a month. But that's for the rare indl- 
vidual who can afford to put aside the life- 
time maximum of $150,000. Most individu- 
als, it is said, will manage to buy retirement 
pay ranging from $75 to $200 or $300 a month. 

That, combined with top social-security 
benefits planned at $162.80 for a couple at 
age 65, can mean a fairly adequate standard 
of living in retirement. 

It can, at least, if Congress adopts the plan 
now put forward. 

Support for the idea has been growing for 
some time. Blils now in Congress, provid- 
ing for the program, are given a strong chance 
of approval—if not this year, then next. 
Backers of the plan already claim friends 
in high places. 

Mr. Eisenhower, during his campaign, had 
this to say: 

“In 1942 the Government made an im- 
portant supplement to the Social Security 
Act by legislation which offered tax advan- 
tages to corporations and their employees in 
the establishment of pension funds. 
When this legislation was being considered 
self-employed individuals were evidently for- 
gotten. * 1 think something ought to 
be done to help these people to help them- 
selves by allowing a reasonable tax deduc- 
tion for money put aside by them for their 
own savings. H I am elected I will 
favor legislation along these lines.” 

That, it’s made clear, is just what bills now 
before Congress will do. 

The proposal also was endorsed in prin- 
ciple by the Democrstic Party platform in 
the 1952 campaign, according to the chair- 
man of the platform committee, Representa- 
tive Joux W. MCCORMACK, of Massachusetts. 

Supporters of the plan are hoping for early 
action, despite the reluctance of the Admin- 
istration to move right now. The official 
position was expressed by Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams and by Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey. 

Mr. Adams, reminded that Mr. Eisenhower 
had approved the idea, replied, “The Presi- 
dent's endorsement of the principle of pri- 
vately sponsored pension plans was, of 
course, not intended to refer to any particu- 
lar bill pending before the Congress.” 

Mr. Humphrey cited a number of “issues” 
involved, including the possible loss of “con- 
siderable” revenue, and explained that “the 
retirement-income problem is one of the 
subjects on which we have not yet completed 
our study.” 

Even so spokesmen for the self-employed 
express hope that they soon will get tax 
favors designed to encourage savings for 
their old age, 
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For a Continental Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Atlantic Monthly: 

For A CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 

(By James R. Killian, Jr., and A. G. Hill) 

(Eorror's Norx.—No institution in the 
country has made a greater contribution to 
our national defense than Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, of which James R. 
Killian, Jr., is president. Collaborating with 
him in the writing of this forthright article 
is A. G. Hill, professor of physics at MIT and 
director of the Lincoln Laboratory, which 
is operated by MIT for the three branches 
of the military service and which is devoted 
to technical aspects of alr defense.) 

I 


Now that we know that the Soviets have 
achleved a thermonuclear explosion, the de- 
fense of our homes, our cities, and our lives 
is given a new and awful urgency. Long car- 
ried on behind closed doors, the debate on 
the issues posed by our present vulnerability 
to atomic attack should now come into the 
open, for our Government must have—and 
knows it must have—the help of informed 
public opinion in dealing with the problem. 

The President and our military leaders 
are the only ones who can adequately brief 
the American people on the true nature of 
the threat we face and the means to meet it. 
Because of the part which research and tech- 
nology have played and are playing in our 
defense, however, the special knowledge and 
outlook of the scientist and engineer have 
relevance in the current discussion of de- 
fense against atomic attack. Without as- 
suming any military expertness, we seek to 
examine our defense policy from this special 
point of view. How vulnerable are we, and 
what are the isssues involved in forming na- 
tional policy to deal with the threat? 

Within the limits prescribed by national 
security, our vulnerability can be described 
this way. One hundred atomic bombs 
dropped on selected targets in North Amer- 
ica could kill or injure not just hundreds or 
thousands but millions of people. A grim 
calculation by informed experts can forecast 
the number of millions of casualties. This 
calculation leads to the conclusion that 
Amerilea might not survive this kind of at- 
tack even though we were able in the means 
time to destroy our enemy. 

If there should be a surprise air attack 
on the United States next week, next month, 
or even within a year, our defending forces 
would be able to intercept and destroy only 
a small percentage of the invading planes. 
This is not adequate to prevent the delivery 
of 100 bombs. This is not adequate to in- 


sure the continulty of our Government or 


the maintenance of vital industrial activity. 
This may not be adequate to insure the 
continuity of the United States. 

Competent authorities, both military and 
scientific, agree that these macabre hazards 
are real; they are not bogeymen summoned 
out of a fertile imagination to induce Con- 
gress to vote more funds. They are bru- 
tally real, deadly reasonable calculations 
of the threat we face, 

It is unlikely that the Soviets are yet 
able or ready to launch this kind of fatal 
attack on the United States. It is almost 
certain that within a few years, at most, 
they will be able to launch such an attack— 
unless our defenses are enormously im- 
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proved. Competent opinion holds that even 
at the present time, the Soviets may have 
the capability of delivering a crippling atomic 
attack on the United States. 

The American people must know and un- 
derstand the possibilities. It is sometimes 
said that the facts will produce panic. Even 
if this were true, it would be better that 
we be frightened than that we remain se- 
renely ignorant and vulnerable. The facts 
may frighten a few people, but they will 
produce determined action by most. The 
American people need facts in order to reach 
resolute conclusions. In the debate so far, 
the facts have not been adequately avall- 
able because of understandable security re- 
strictions. Not only have the facts been 
inadequate; they sometimes have been in- 
accurate and misleading—misleading be- 
cause they were bootlegged facts and assem- 
bled piecemeal by people who have no direct 
access to authoritative sources. 

In advocating a stronger defense of our 
continent against atomic attack, we are 
mindful that this is but one part of a com- 
prehensive military responsibility. We vis- 
ualize that this total responsibility consists 
of five major tasks, which we list without 
attempting to suggest relative priority; 

1, Control] of the high seas. 

2. Defense of the North American Con- 
tinent. 

8. Capability to mount a devastating 
counterattack on an enemy's bases and 
homeland. 

4. Our share of the defense of Western 
Europe. 

5, Control of sudden outbreaks such as the 
Korean attack, 

We cannot neglect any one of these major 
tasks and still have a coherent military plan 
and policy in the world we live in today. 
We cannot concentrate elther on offense or 
on defense and have a sound plan and a 
capability designed for the threat we face. 
These are truisms, yet we find ourselves at 
the present time wide open to the delivery 
of atomic bombs by alr. 

There are three principal reasons why we 
are in this predicament: (1) We have tra- 
ditionally tended to favor offense in our 
military planning; (2) we have underesti- 
mated the time required for the Sovicts to 
achieve a strong atomic capability; and (3) 
we have assumed that a reasonable air de- 
Jense of the North American continent was 
beyond our technical and economic means. 
These attitudes and assumptions, now chal- 
lenged by the Soviets’ achievement of the 
H-bomb, have led us so far to give low pri- 
ority to the continental defense of North 
America. 

With determination and skill, our Air Force 
has created its Strategic Air Command, or 
“SAC,” as a great offensive striking force 
ready at any moment to launch an atomic 
counterattack on an enemy. Our Navy is 
also readying its air arm as an atomic strik- 
ing force. Our capability in atomic weapons, 
coupled with our possession of these power- 
Tul air-offenslve forces, is an essential part 
of our military defense, our diplomatic 
strength, and our leadership. It is unques- 
tlonably a mighty deterrent to a would-be 
attacker—assuming that potential attacker 
to be a rational power, not a mad or des- 
pernte or capricious dictator. We cannot 
forget, however, that three times since 1914 
we haye been involved In a war started by 
a dictator who thought he saw the chance 
for victory in a surprise assault. 

In view of the prime importance of this 
offensive strength and in the fact of the 
evangelical zeal which SAC commands, it 
has proved difficult outside as well as in- 
side the Military Establishment to introduce 
the concept of continental defense as a nor- 
mal and natural partner of offense, There 
hes been a fear, for example, that adequate 
alr defense would undermine alr offense. 
One of the immediate problems is to dissi- 
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pate this deep-seated fear that attention 
to alr defense on any substantial scale must 
inevitably weaken SAC and other offensive 
forces by diverting from them both attention 
and funds, We must achieve a stronger de- 
fense without weakening or subordinating 
our offensive power. We know of no in- 
formed, thoughtful advocate of a strong air 
defense who is not conyinced of the impor- 
tance of SAC and of an overall offensive 
power so great that it will provide a strong 
deterrent to the Soviets. We must continue 
to have creative thinking and planning for 
offensive power, 

One of the chief concerns of those who ad- 
vocate a stronger air defense is that SAC be 
protected to do Its Job. It must be defended 
if it is to be effective, and there is grent ap- 
prehension that it is now vulnerable to 
severe damnge by an air attack on its bases. 


We need versatile military forces, compe- 
tent both for offense and for defense. This 
poses grave problems of allotting matericl, 
money, men, and attention. The balancing 
of the branches of our military services may 
require enlarging present budgets; if 
achieved within present budgets it most cer- 
tainly would require some drastic realloca- 
tions of funds within the Government as a 
whole. In sceking a balanced military force, 
we must also squarely face the effects of 
additional expenditures on our economy; we 
recognize the hazard of spending ourselves 
into bankruptcy. 


There are other current misapprehensions 
and false issues in regard to air defense. 
The unfortunate impression has been created 
that the Air Force has little interest in 
air defense; that it is narrowmindedly com- 
mitted exclusively to the offensive concept 
embodied in SAC, As we shall later show, 
this seems to be a misreading of the Air Force 
position. Both within and without the Air 
Force, there are those who disagree vehem- 
ently about the degree of emphasis which 
should be given to offense and defense, but 
those who are really informed will not share 
in any charge that the Air Forco has no real 
interest in the creation of a defensive system 
against air attack. 

The statement has been given currency 
that a few scientists, naive in the ways of 
military operntions, have promised complete 
security from an air attack. This is rub- 
bish. No informed and competent scientists 
who have considered the problem have con- 
cluded that a perfect defense is possible or 
probable. They hold the view that our 
present low defense capabilities can be im- 
proved manyfold. We have the technical re- 
sources to accomplish this if they are mo- 
bilized and put to use. It is this improve- 
ment that scientists advocate, not the build- 
ing ‘of a perfect system with all the astro- 
nomical numbers that this implles. The es- 
timated percentage of invading planes which 
can be shot down once we have some of the 
improvements now under development is 
secret information. It is not 100 percent, or 
even 95. percent, but it is a great gain over 
our existing powers of attrition. Let no one 
be under the misapprehension that a perfect 
air defense is technically or economically 
feasible. Let it be equally clear that we are 
not helpless in greatly improving our de- 
fense. 

Although present laboratory developments 
and military plans promise substantial gains 
in the future, these gains are not enough. 
We need still further to step up research and 
development to ensure further gains after 
those now under development have been ap- 
plied. Able teams are at work, but they all 
could be strengthened by the addition of 
more of our first-rate scicntists and engi- 
neers. We also need imaginative studies to 
seck new concepts for distant Interception 
and for nugmenting the offensive capabili- 
ties of SAC. The improvements which we 
might thus achieve could spell the diffcrence 
between America saved and America lost. 
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The furtherance of air defense has been 
made more difficult by the creation of an- 
other false issue—the alleged ineradicable 
conflict between the scientific mind and the 
military mind, The impression has been 
given that it has been the scientists and en- 
Eincers Who have advocated air defense over 
the strenuous objections of the generals. 
The argument has been frequently heard 
that the scientists have a gulit complex for 
having developed the atomic bomb and that 
this guilt complex leads them to denounce 
and to deny offensive concepts and to take 
refuge in the Maginot Line complex of an 
idealized defensive system, 

There may be some scientists who are 
motivated in this manner, but their num- 
ber and their influence are insignificant. 
There are many considerations which have 
led scientists who are knowledgeable in 
military matters to advocate a greater em- 
phasis on air defense than we have so far 
accepted or achieved. One of these consid- 
erations has been the knowledge that there 
were important technical developments 
which make an improved air defense more 


-feasihble, 


There are other and quite subtle consid- 
erations which have led scientists to belleve 
in a strong air defense. Perhaps the most 
compelling has been their understanding of 
the catastrophic implications of atomic 
bombs in the hands of a dictator, of atomic 
bombs made steadily more powerful and 
destructive, of atomic bombs so powerful 
that several of them would be equivalent in 
tons to all the bombs dropped by the Allies 
on Germany in World War II. This under- 
standing leads the scientists to think in 
terms of forthcoming or potential innova- 
tions in warfare, to be preoccupied with the 
warfare of the future. This understanding 
has led the scientists to the conviction that 
we must miss no bets in planning for the 
defense of our country, that we noed all the 
offensive and defensive strength that we can 
muster. It has given them the conviction 
that a really determined scientific effort may 
produce, as it did in World War II. wholly un- 
expected additions to our weapons and our 
concepts. 

This point of view, however, is not unique 
to the scientists. In the face of charges 
that the Air Force has been indifferent to air 
defense, the fact should be made clear that 
it was the Air Force 3 years ago that induced 
a group of scientists to tackle the problem 
of atr defense, a responsibility they were re- 
Juctant to undertake until urged by Secre- 
tary Finletter to do so. It was General 
Vandenberg himself who wrote the letter 
which set in motion a substantial research 
undertaking by civilian scientists in the 
field of air defense. 

It is creating a dangcrously false issue to 
charge either the military mind or the 
scientific mind with having a warped or 
distorted point of view. This charge has 
been made too often and too indiscriminate- 
ly, and the effects have been damaging to the 
officer personnel of the services. There is 
now extensive agreement and cross-fertlli- 
vation between scientists and military per- 
sonnel of the Army, Air Force, and Navy in 
regard to air offense and defense. 

To aggravate or to promote differences be- 
tween our military personnel and otber pro- 
fessional groups in the Nation is a vicious 
game, and those who play it in the hope of 
weakening the opposition to their position 
or concept may be opening a dangerous fis- 
sure in our national security. The same 
hazard exists in efforts to set one group of 
scientists against another, or to discredit 
those who advocate unconventional views on 
means to security. 

In World War IT, the Germans gave a con- 
vincing demonstration of failure properly to 
utilize the resources of science and of a cul- 
tivated incompatibility between military 
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planners and scientists. We should diligent- 
ly seek to prevent such a catastrophe in the 
United States. 

Another aspect of the air defense problem 
which has been subject to much loose dis- 
cussion is the cost of improving our air de- 
fense. Public discussion of an early-warn- 
ing net has hit upon the figure of $20 billion 
or more as the cost of such a system. This 
estimate has been credited to a group of sci- 
entists who participated in a summer study 
project and whose report suggested that 
such an early-warning system might now be 
technically feasible. This group estimated 
no such figure. It did conclude that an 
early-warning line could be built at a cost 
which is high but which was very much less 
than $20 billion. As a result of this sum- 
mer study, pilot-plant studies are now un- 
der way which should yield a conclusive es- 
timate of the total cost of such an early- 
warning system. The $20 billion figure bears 
no recognizable relationship to any informed 
estimate which has yet been made, and it 
has misled many people in their appraisal 
of air defense possibilities. 

The problem of cost of an early warning 


system is inseparable, however, from the. 


broader question of the cost of an effective 
overall air defense system, We have already 
invested billions of dollars in providing our 
existing air defense with its interceptor 
planes, its antiaircraft guns and guided mis- 
siles, and its radar screens. Can we realize 
any effective defense from this investment? 
We have the public statements of our Air 
Force leaders as to our present severely lim- 
ited capacity to down invading planes. It 
would seem, therefore, that we are faced with 
an already huge investment of men, 
materiel, and systems really workable. If we 
can give our present system better eyes to 
detect low-flying aircraft which the existing 
radar doesn’t see; if we can give our inter- 
ceptors and our antiaircraft—as well as our 
civilian defense—time to get set to fight an 
invading force; if we can improve the capac- 
ity and speed of our communication and con- 
trol systems so that our generals can prop- 
erly, amply, and quickly exert the functions 
of command—if we can do these things by 
further technical development, then we shall 
have a sound basis of appraising the proposed 
expenditures. We cannot isolate air defense 
from the whole military system to protect 
the continent of North America, which, of 
course, embraces land and sea power, 

Our real problem and decision are not con- 
cerned with any one separate concept, such 
as early warning, but the whole system of air 
defense and what will make it effective as a 
system. Actually there is evidence that ef- 
fective early warning could reduce expenses 
and uncertainties in other parts of the sys- 
tem and thus partly offset its own cost. Only 
the concept of an effective overall air de- 
fense system is meaningful when we consider 
capital and operating costs, and we should 
not be misled by charges that an adequate 
early-warning system would cost $20 billion 
or some other figure that could only impov- 
erish other arms of our military services. 

‘The brutal conclusion is inescapable, how- 
ever, that an adequate program for conti- 
nental defense will be costly to the Nation 
and will require sacrifices. Nevertheless we 
are not convinced that the costs need be a 
backbreaking burden to the country. We 
are convinced that this cost may be small 
compared with the risks—the loss of whole 
cities. We hasten to add that we advocate 
no particular budgetary allotment or solu- 
tion. We seek only to point out the budget- 
ary implications of current technical de- 
velopments, 

mr 

Let us now turn to a more specific exami- 
nation of the technological aspects of air 
defense, 

Electronic technical improvements essen- 
tial to air defense are being systematically 
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pursued by a variety of groups, and particu- 
larly and concentratedly by the Lincoln La- 
boratory at Cambridge and Lexington, Mass. 
This laboratory is operating under an Air 
Force contract, but it is a tripartite organi- 
zation working for and with all three mili- 
tary services, with each service sharing in 
the cost and in the management, and the 
Air Force providing the bulk of the funds. 
This laboratory is not limited in its program 
to early warning or any other component, 
Tt carries on its activities from both the com- 
ponents and systems points of view. Out of 
this project, and from others in industry— 
as, for example, in the Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories—are coming certain promising de- 
velopments. These cannot be guaranteed 
to come through as originally conceived; 
the only certain answer implicit in research 
is that certain answers may emerge, but not 
necessarily the ones envisaged. 

Technically, the problem of defense, apart 
from the destruction of the enemy's bases, 
requires putting the defensive weapons (in- 
terceptors, antiaircraft guns, or guided mis- 
siles) in position to destroy the invading 
planes and giving these weapons a high prob- 
ability of effectiveness. 

In these days of high-speed aircraft and 
guided missiles, the time for defensive com- 
bat to take place is very small, and there is 
seldom opportunity for a second shot if the 
first shot misses, It is, therefore, important 
to receive and analyze the information about 
the striking force extremely rapidly, and to 
deliver to the defensive forces in very short 
time the necessary instructions to put this 
force on target. In order to accomplish this, 
technological developments for rapid data 
processing of information are absolutely nec- 
essary and are being pushed toward the solu- 
tion of the air defense problem. Having 
successfully brought the defensive weapon 
close to the enemy bomber, the kill potential 
of the interceptor weapon must be great 
enough to ensure a high probability of the 
bomber's destruction. 

Since the time of engagement Is very short, 
since there is seldom an opportunity for a 
second pass at a target, and since the re- 
sults of leakage through the air defense net 
are devastating, it is necessary to spread out 
the defenses in a series of zones or lines. A 
series of defensive weapons prevents any 
one of the weapons from becoming over- 
loaded by a very heavy raid. 

First, we need reliable early warning which 
can assuredly tell us that an actual attack 
is on its way or that a very serious and pow- 
erful feint is being made—the system giving 
this information without turning in false 
alarms. Such early warning not only serves 
to alert the defense but allows the civilian 
population and other military forces such as 
SAC to take proper defensive action. The 
warning should come hours and not minutes 
before the attack. Second, we need the abil- 
ity to harass and destroy the attacking forces 
at long ranges from their targets. Third, we 
need an area defense in the regions of large 
population and industrial concentrations. 
Finally, we need short-range weapons such 
as antiaircraft guns and short-range guided 
missiles near the targets of greatest import- 
ance. Such a system, where each zone of 
defense can reduce and upset the striking 
forces and where the effect of a disastrous 
saturating raid is greatly reduced, can pro- 
vide a measure of defense which is economl- 
cally and technically feasible, 

The solution of such a systems problem 
Tequires the very close cooperation of both 
military and technical persons, Technical 
developments are not useful to the military 
until they bave been carefully adapted to 
military needs. Similarly, military concepts 
of defense must be guided by and based in 
part upon new technical developments. 

One more word on the technology of con- 
tinental defense, Atomic attack may not be 
confined to air or to delivery by manned 
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aircraft. Defense against other methods of 
bomb delivery must not be neglected. Tech- 
nology already promises to give us a better 
defense against submarine delivery, pro- 
vided current developments are aggressively 
carried through to operational use, Deliv- 
ery by intercontinental missiles is a future 
threat, but we must not be complacent 
about its being far in the future. The pos- 
sibility of clandestine importation of atomic 
bombs must not be underestimated. We 
believe, however, that the aspect of defense 
which warrants special attention immedi- 
ately is defense against delivery by manned 
aircraft, 
Iv 


We come now to some of the broader con- 
siderations which bear upon an adequate air 
defense, In the atomic arms race in which 
we are engaged, we have sought to make 
sure that this Nation stays ahead, that we 
produce more and bigger bombs and better 
ways of delivering them. While we can de- 
rive satisfaction from our capacity to stay 
ahead, we cannot at the same time assume 
that this will provide us with security. As 
the former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Gordon Dean, and others have 
repeatedly pointed out, some point will be 
reached in the atomic arms race when rela- 
tive atomic strength will be substantially 
less meaningful than it is now. This is true 
because the enemy will have enough—enough 
to cripple us if bombs can be delivered. 
Since the country with the lesser supply will 
have enough. simply adding to our atomic 
strength will not, under those conditions, 
insure our security. 

As we approach this condition, defense 
becomes increasingly important along with 
our capacity to deter. The knowledge that 
we have a good defense can add to our power 
to deter, combined with SAC and other arms, 
As the atomic race plunges on, air defense— 
the defense against the enemy's delivery of 
his atom bombs—becomes inescapably more 
important. 

The argument is heard that the advocates 
of a stronger air defense are isolationists, 
and that they seek to have America hide 
behind some mysterious electronic wall 
where she will maintain herself in lonely 
splendor and without entangling responsi- 
bilities. The reverse is actually true. Those 
who have a deep philosophical conviction 
that a stronger air defense is essential, rea- 
son from a different premise. They see the 
leadership of the United States strengthened 
by the world knowledge that we are pre- 
pared to repel as well as to invade. In the 
event of war, there is scant hope for our 
friends if we destroy our enemy and find 
ourselves destroyed. 

An adequate defense can also add some- 
thing to our bargaining powers at the in- 
ternational table. It provides another 
weapon for the arsenal of the free world. 
Moreover, if we can solve some of the prob- 
Jems, especially the technical problems, re- 
lated to air defense, we can make a further 
important contribution to the success of 
NATO—to the defense of Europe. Our 
European allies look with dismay and horror 
at the prospect of an atomic war fought, not 
alone with the Soviets, but in Europe itself. 
If we and they are to prevent this, we will 
need more economical and more advanced 
methods of keeping the Russians out of 
Europe, and air defense improvements can 
help. A better air defense for North America 
can mean a better defense of Europe. Where 
does the defense of our allies or the con- 
fidence in us which brings us allles—whcre 
does this kind of defense differ from offense? 

Our present and ultimate aim must of 
course be the prevention of war, A better 
defense will help in achieving this goal. 
Moreover, we might be more willing to enter 
into some agreement on the control of atomic 
weapons if we felt we had some reasonable 
means to detect treachery that might con- 
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ceivably occur deeplte solemn covenants. If 
the Communists knew they would have great 
difficulty in breaking through our defense 
and in achieving a surprise, and that they 
would in turn be crippled by our retaliatory 
blow, they might be more amenable to some 
understanding. 

These are factors which remove from air 
defense the tag of isolationism and which 
give it significance in the matrix of interna- 
tional relations. For these reasons it bears 
an important, if subtle, relationship to the 
sum total of our defensive efforts—the 
achievement of genuine peace. 

As we in the United States examine the 
issues inherent in the air defense debate, we 
need above all to have more facts. We need 
more quantitative information about the 
threat we face. We need to have placed 
before us the qualitative considerations 
which affect our policymaking. When the 
recent Kelly report on continental defense 
‘was in part in a news release, 
certain of its grim conclusions about the 
present threat to America were made less 
grim. The time has come for boldness and 
plain speaking. The American public is not 
well served by withholding facts that are 
vital to the decision making of a democracy 
and to its self-precervation. 

In resolving the issues posed by Russia's 

of the H-bomb, our Government 
will need the calm and courageous support 
of all Americans, The problem is immense in 
all phases, in its military, budgetary, tech- 
nological, and political aspects. It cannot 
be adequately handled by the Department of 
Defense alone, or by the administration 
alone, or by Congress alone. It requires the 
mobilization of the best wisdom and highest 
competence available in the Nation, 


Anniversary of Declaration of War With 
Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Nlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this month of April, 56 years ago, War 
with Spain was declared. It is proper, 
and should be a strengthening contribu- 
tion to the patriotic spirit of present 
crucial times, that in this Congress we 
should pause in our consideration of the 
Many problems now facing us to take 
note of the anniversary of the start of 
the United States on the road of world 
destiny. 

Iam extending my remarks to include 
an address by Major A. F. W. Siebel, past 
judge advocate general of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. Major Siebel, a 
veteran of the war with Spain, also 
served in World War I with the 132d 
United States Infantry. The address 
was delivered in Evanston, III., in 1936, 
It is so replete with information con- 
cerning the conflict of more than half a 
century ago that I recommend it to the 
reading of my colleagues in this anni- 
versary April and to permanent place 
in their reference files. The article 
follows: 

CONDENSED Résumé or THE SPANISH- 

AMERICAN War, 1898-1002 

The USWV or United Spanish War Vet- 

erans, was born of men with a background 


mies. Men untrained, 
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of warfare that was unique in the history 
of nations. It arose from the ruins of 
wrecked humanity in an army that suffered 
more from the derelictions of our own Gov- 
ernment than from the flrearms of the ene- 
unequipped, and 
uncared for were sent against a trained foe 
who had not the courage to fight American 
men who by their dauntless energy swept 
everything before them, A war humanity 
saw coming slowly but surely by reason of 
the tyranny of an absolute monarchy over 
helpless subjects in a neighboring island. 

For centuries preceding our war with 
Spain, that tyrannical monarchy had mis- 
governed her colonial possession so severely 
that her subjects there weer a pitiful, 
starved, helpless lot, and those in Cuba were 
dependent upon the charity of our people. 
Around Habana alone, Clara Barton and her 
several agents fed 300,000 starving people. 
Several times the Cuban people made unsuc- 
cessful attempts to throw off the Spanish 
yoke but failed, and their punishment was 
most severe. One Spanish General Martinez 
Campos, in answer to an order to enforce 
the demands of his government, reported in 
1878 as follows: “There are but two alter- 
natives—one is to grant these people their 
just rights and the other is extermination, 
and I refuse to be the instrument of the 
latter.“ He was relleved and the inhuman 
punishment continued. 

A state of rebellion existed in Cuba for 
some time prior to 1896 and President Wil- 
Ham McKinley said in his message of 1897, 
with reference to Cuba: 

“The existing conditions cannot but fill 
this Government and the American people 
With the gravest apprehension. There is no 
desire on the part of our people to profit by 
the misfortune of Spain. We have only the 
desire to see the Cubans prosperous and con- 
tented, enjoying that measure of self-control 
which is the inalienable right of man, pro- 
tected in their right to reap the benefits of 
the exhaustless treasures of their country.” 

* . . * * 

We have mostly forgotten the conditions 
of Cuba, for misery is soon forgotten. The 
intervention of the United States was pre- 
ceded by personal investigations of men of 
the highest integrity. The great Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, accepted an inyi- 
tation of a New York newspaper to go to 
Cuba, investigate and report. The Senator 
went, taking along his wife, who died there 
before their return. Upon his return he 
spoke in the Senate, in part, as follows: 

“I am here by the command of silent lips 
to speak once and for all upon the Cuban 
situation. * * God forbid that the bit- 
terness of a personal loss should Induce me 
to color in the slightest degree that state- 
ment that I feel it my duty to make. * © è 

“Under the inhuman policy of General 
Weyler, not less than 400,000 self-supporting, 
simple, peaceable, defenseless country peo- 
ple were driven from their homes in the ag- 
ricultural portions of the Spanish provinces 
to the cities and imprisoned upon the barren 
waste outside the residence portions of these 
cities and within the lines of intrenchments 
established a little way beyond. Their 
humble homes were burned, their fields laid 
waste, their implements cf husbandry de- 
stroyed, their livestock and food supplics 
for the most part confiscated. * * * They 
were thus placed in hopelees imprisonment 
without food or shelter, * * They were 
left there with nothing to depend upon ex- 
cept the scanty charity of the inhabitants 
of the citics and with slow starvation their 
inevitable fate. * * * Upwards of 210,000 
of these people have alréady perished. * * » 
Such a spectacle exceeds the scenes of the 
Inferno as painted by Dante. There has 
been no amelioration of the situation ex- 
cept through the charity of the people of 
the United States. * * Spain cannot put 
an end to the existing condition.. 
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* ͤ never saw, and, please God, I 
may never again see, so deplorable a sight as 
the reconcentradoz in the suburbs of 
Matanzas. I can never forget in my dying 
day the hopeless anguish in their despair- 
ing eyes. Huddled about their little bark 
huts, they raised no voice of appeal to us for 
alms as we went amongst them. * * * The 
reconcentradoz—men, women, and chil- 
dren—starved, sulent, famishing with hun- 
ger. * * In Mantanzas * * * there were 
3,600 deaths in 3 months, In 1 day * * * 
15 persons died in the public square in front 
of the executive mansion, * * * I shall refer 
to these horrible things no further. They 
are there. God pity me; I have seen them 
they will remain in my mind forever.’ 

That is the description of the conditions 
we faced as given by a great man. 

BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 

Our consular representative pointed out 
the advantages to flow from the visit of 
national ships to the Cuban waters, in ac- 
customing the people to the presence of our 
flag in the fulfillment of the mission of pro- 
tection to American interests, even though 
no immediate need therefor might exist. 

Accordingly, on the 24th day of January 
1898, with the consent and approval of the 
Spanish Minister, the United States battle- 
ship Maine was sent to Habana Harbor, ar- 
riving there on January 25, and anchored 
at buoy No. 4, in 6 fathoms of vater. A 
valiant crew she had. * * there on that 
fateful night, February 15, 1898, they 
dreamed of the firesides back home where 
America tenderly nurtured her future guard- 
jans. The god of dreams reigned supreme 
on board until Spanish treachery rent the 
ship asunder and sent 266 human souls to 
eternity. Fate decreed that sacrifice to the 
god of war that He, through His wrath, 
might restore 12 million souls to their nat- 
ural state of freedom and human existence. 

On April 9, 1898, Congress adopted a reso- 
lution that the people of the Island of Cuba 
are and of right ought to be free * . 
Spain deemed this a declaration of war and 
treated it as such. President McKinley 
called for volunteers and the American 
youth sprang from hill and vale . 

The motives that actuated our people in 
embarking upon a war for humanity were 
expressed in the proclamation of Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles to the people of Puerto Rico in 
language more eloquent than I could come 
pose as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY 
or THE UNTTED STATES, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, July 28, 1898. 
To the Inhabitants of Puerto Rico: 

In the prosecution of the war against the 
kingdom of Spain by the people of the 
United States, in the cause of liberty, jus- 
tice, and humanity, its military forces have 
come to occupy the island of Puerto Rico. 
They come bearing the banner of freedom, 
inspired by a noble purpose to seek the 
enemies of our country and yours, and to 
destroy and capture all who are in armed 
resistance. They bring you the fostering 
arm of a nation of free pcople, whose greatest 
power is in its justice and humanity to all 
those living within ita fold. Hence the first 
effect of this occupation will be the immedi- 
ate release from your former political re- 
lations, and it is hoped a cheerful acceptance 
of the Government of the United States. 

The chief object of the American military 
forces will be to overthrow the armed au- 
thority of Spain and to give to the people 
of your beautiful island the largest measure 
of liberty consistent with this military oc- 
cupation. We have not come to make war 
upon the people of a country that for cen- 
turies has been oppressed, but on the con- 
trary to bring protection, not only to your- 
selyes but to your property, to promote your 
prosperity and bestow upon you the im- 
munities and blessings of the liberal insti- 
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tutions of our Government. It Is not our 
Purpose to interfere with any existing laws 
and customs that are wholesome and bene- 
ficial to your people, so long as they con- 
form to the rules of military administration 
of law and justice, 

This is not a war of devastation, but one 
to give to all within the control of its mili- 
tary and naval forces, the advantages and 
blessings of enlightened civilization. 

NELSON A. MILES, 
Major General, Commanding the 
United States Army. 
MANY MIGHTY MEN 


Mighty men came forth into the scenes 
of activities that haye not received the 
credit due them. Beside that great soldier 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, we find these dashing 
cavalry leaders, Gen. James A, Wilson, Gen. 
Jos. Wheeler, Gen. H. W. Lawton, Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood, General Chaffee, Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, Gen. Elwell S. Otis, Gen. Fred 
Funston, Gen. Charles King, Gen. Lloyd 
Wheaton, Gen. John R. Brooke, Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, General Shafter, and others. And 
there were men of the sea with dauntless 
courage and ability, whose names shine with 
splendor from the dome of our national his- 
tory. Adm. George Dewey, Adm. Winfield 
Schley, Admiral Sampson, Adm. Richard Hob- 
son, Capt. R. Evans, Captain Sigbee, Captain 
Philip, and many others. The leadership of 
those men inspired us on in the performance 
of our duties and the dash and vigor of 
Dewey's men at Manila characterized every 
engagement, whether on land or on sea. 

Our Navy emerged from an unknown 
quantity to a powerful fighting unit. Never 
was a fleet of battleships crowned with such 
complete victory as ours at Manila and 
Santiago Harbor. They fought their battles 
as gentlemen of the sea and after the victors 
took the victims, Admiral Cervera reported 
to his government as follows (referring to 
our Navy): “They were chivalrous and 
courteous; they clothed the naked, giving 
them everything they needed; they sup- 
pressed their shouts of joy in order not to 
Increase the suffering of the defeated, and all 
vied in making our captivity as easy as 
possible.“ 

After the na val battle at Santiago, Admiral 
Schiey's report to Sampson says: 

“I have never in my life served with a 
braver, better, or worthier crew than that ot 
the Brooklyn. During the combat, lasting 
from 9:35 a. m., until 1:15 p. m., much of 
the time under fire, they never flagged for a 
moment, and were apparently undisturbed 
by the storm of projectiles passing ahead, 
astern, and over the ship. The result of the 
engagement was the destruction of the 
Spanish squadron and the capture of the 
admirals and some thirteen to fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, with the loss of 600 men 
estimated by Admiral Cervera. 

“The casunities on board the Brooklyn 
Were: Chief Yeoman G. H. Ellis, killed; 
Fireman J. Burns, severely wounded. The 
marks and scars show that the ship was 
struck about 25 times, and she bears in all 41 
scars as the result of her participation in 
the great victory of your force on July 3, 
1808. The speed-cone halyards were shot 
away, and nearly all the signal halyards. 
The ensign at the main was so shattered, 
that in hauling it down at the close of the 
action it fell in pieces.” 

Admiral Cervera also said after the 
conflict: 

“There could be no doubt as to the out- 
come, but I should neyer have believed that 
our ships would be destroyed so rapidly.” 

After the destruction of his fleet, Cervera 
Jumped into the water followed by his son 
and two seamen. He was picked up and 
placed aboard the U. S. S. Gloucester. This 
vessel had several hundred insurgents on 
board, several of them wounded. The rebels 
said to him if he would go with them they 
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would assist him. He refused saying, “We 

have surrendered to the Americans.” The 

proud old Spanish man of the sea main- 

tained the traditions of his fighting sphere. 
HERE IS THE RECORD 

But, they say that the war with Spain 
was a picnic and that no particular hard- 
ships were endured. Were they? Let's read 
the record. 

It started with the blowing of 266 human 
beings into eternity. * * * Then President 
McKinley called for volunteers and 300,000 
American youths sprang to arms * * *. 

Our men had no training and no equip- 
ment with which to protect themselves. 
In some instances they were drilled with 
sticks and in others antiquated single-shot 
black-powder Springfield rifles, in the subse- 
quent use of which they exposed their loca- 
tion as an admirable target for the enemy. 
The Spaniards did take advantage of this 
with death-dealing instruments of warfare 
that were up to date, and, if their degree 
of patriotism to fight for their country with 
first-class equipment had been one-half as 
ardent as ours was with antiquated equip- 
ment, your Republic might have sustained 
some severe losses. 


DEWEY AT MANILA 


To read the report of the Battle of 
Manila by Admiral Dewey sounds like a fairy 
tale. eee 

As early as January 27, the chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation ordered Commodore 
Dewey, then at Yokohama, Japan, to retain 
until further orders the crew of the squad- 
ron whose terms of enlistment had expired 
and on the day of the blowing up of the 
Maine the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
sent him the following telegram dispatch: 

“Order the squadron, except the Monacacy, 
to Hong Kong. Keep full of coal, In the 
event of a declaration of war with Spain, 
your duty will be to see that the Spanish 
squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, 
and then offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympic until further orders.“ 

Dewey lost no time and reports: 

“MANILA, May 1—The squadron arrived at 
Manila at daybreak this morning. Imme- 
diately engaged enemy and destroyed. Reina 
Cristina, Castilla, Don Antonio de Ulloa, Don 
Juan, de Anstra, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, 
General Lezo, Marquez del Duero, El Correo, 
Velasco, 10 capital ships and a transport. I 
shall destroy Cavite arsenal dispensatory. 
The squadron is uninjured. Few men slight- 
ly wounded, I request the department will 
send immediately from San Francisco fast 
steamer with ammunition.” 

On May 4 Dewey took possession of Cavite 
and destroyed its fortification and cut the 
cables to the mainland. He reports fur- 
ther: 

“I was unable to obtain complete accounts 
of the enemy's killed and wounded, but their 
loss was very heavy. The Reina Cristina 
alone had 150 killed, including the captain, 
and 90 wounded. The damage done to the 
squadron under my command was inconsid- 
erable. There were none killed, and only 
seven men in the squadron very slightly 
wounded. Several of the vessels were struck 
and even penetrated, but the damage was 
of the slightest, and the squadron was in as 
good condition as before the battle.“ 

On the 3d and 4th of May Dewey took 
possession of the island arsenals, effected 
safe landing, was in complete control, and 
the Spanish squadron was no more. A busy 
4 days for our comrades, 

ON SEA AND LAND 


When Schley engaged the Spanish fleet in 
n running fight until he plugged them 1 
by 1 until scores of first-class battleships 
were either sunk or captured. 

The trip of the battleship Oregon from the 
Pacific around the horn of South America 
to Cuba to engage in battle was no frolic. 
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The charge at El Caney and San Juan 
Hill, and trench life around the swamps of 
Santiago was no picnic. 

The force marches through the hills of 
Puerto Rico in uniforms fit only for the icy 
northland, and the complete victory in all 
engagements, was no game of pleasantries. 

Seven hundred and seventy-eight engage- 
ments were successfully fought under the 
torrid heat of the Philippine sun and that 
required real men. 

Listen. to the tale of Company C of the 
9th United States Infantry: After assist- 
ing in quelling the Boxer Uprising, it re- 
mained for duty in China for a year, later 
guarding Aguinaldo as a prisoner of war, 
and then sent into the mountains to subdue 
the savages who were burning towns and 
murdering civilians, They passed through a 
trackless jungle, cleft by immense mountain 
gorges, fording deep and rapid streams, 
through dense forests of the mountains 
where enemy spring traps and pitfalls with 
sharp-pointed stakes at the bottom, cun- 
ningly covered with earth and leaves, awaited 
the unwary as instruments of torture and 
death. They arrived at Balangiga, with 78 
men, and were there brutally slaughtered by 
treacherous natives, leaving only 25 men 
alive. . 

And there were sacrifices in many places as 
tragic as all of these. 7 

ABSENCE OF FOOD 


The most inexcusable crime was the ab- 
sence of food, medical supplies, and sanitary 
measures for the preservation of health. 
Embalmed beef that permanently impaired 
the health, fever for which no medical aid 
was available, and a medical corps that was 
a sham and a disgrace. 

Sanitation and care of men was unknown 
or unheeded. After we captured Santiago, 
the whole army of invasion would have been 
wiped out in 2 more weeks by fever if the 
War Department had not finally ylelded to 
the almost insubordinate demands of the 
officers that the force be taken away while 
any of the soldiers were still able to walk. 
We recall distinctly the death transports 
which brought back the fever-stricken 
troops. A little more resistance at Wash- 
ington that the men remain uselessly in the 
malarial districts, and none of them would 
have returned. 

HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


Significant figures of the Spanish War are 
these: 
Killed in action, and died of wounds. 
Died of dess 


1. 704 
8, 933 


Total deaths 10, 637 

You will, therefore, see that approximately 
five times as many men were taken by dis- 
ease than were killed in action, with no 
figures at hand to indicate how many died 
of disease after they returned home, 

This. is an indictment of men assigned to 
guard the health of our troops, men who 
long ago were convicted at the bar of public 
opinion, and whose punishment was fixed at 
eternal shame. 

The Spanish War, taking Regulars as vol- 
unteers, which they were, was 100 percent 
volunteers. The Civil War had 62 percent 
volunteers and the World War 36 percent. It 
lasted from April 9, 1898, to July 2, 1902, 
with an average length of service per man of 
14 months. The men engaged in our various 
wars were: 


The Revolution — 3809, 791 
Wirren seca ascent = 576,622 
Mexican. WW. x.. 112. 230 
SA 2, 778, 304 
Spanish War and Philippine In- 
Surrsction . gnan 450,474 


Americans in forelgn service: 
Civil War: Navy only. 
Spanish-American War: 61 percent. 
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World War: 46 percent. 


Ours was an army composed entirely of 


volunteers, the most patriotic and worst 
treated army ever assembled by the Ameri- 
can Republic. No American troops were ever 
so completely deprived of what the Govern- 
ment could well afford to provide for them, 
but disgracefully permitted to drift into the 
coffers of private grafters who enriched them- 
selves at our expense. 

The achievements of our Army, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments of its limited 
equipment and transportation and the scan- 
dal of its corrupt food supply, were success- 
ful to a marked and unprecedented degree. 
Not a single reverse of disaster oc- 
curred. Not a single soldier, gun, color, nor 
an inch of ground was captured by the 
enemy. Twelve million people were liberated 
from despotism and our victorious Nation 
became a world power. The war cost us 
$1,200,000.000, and we received in return 
property worth $8 billion. No war was ever 
so profitable to us in dollars, but none was 
ever conducted so inefficiently In the care of 
men's health. * * The celerity and com- 
pleteness of our work was the marvel of the 
nations of the world. 

The youth of the South fought beside the 
youth of the North, and for the first time 
we destroyed every vestige of sectionalism 
and healed the wounds of the Civil War. 
The past was forgotten and by reason of 
that war we became a united people. No 
East, no West, no North, no South; one great, 
grand country, magnificent in motives; in- 
vincible in power. 


How Your Town Can Avoid a Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of Collier's. 

William L. Batt, Jr., the author of this 
article, served as special assistant to the 
United States Secretary of Labor from 
1949 to 1953. He had charge of Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, assisting several commu- 
nities to combat local recessions along 
lines he recommends on these pages, 
Mr. Batt is now serving as executive sec- 
retary of Toledo, Ohio, Industrial Devel- 
opment Council. 

How Your Town Can Avom a RECESSION 
(By William L. Batt, Jr., with 
Ronald Schiller) 

What is the economic outlook for your 
community? How secure is your Job, your 
your business, your future? Is a local reces- 
sion likely? With the United States in the 
midst of an economic readjustment, these 
questions confront the people of nearly 
every city and town in the country today. 
Barring a major national recession, the an- 
swers in your community may depend largely 
on you and our neighbors. 

The fact is that local recessions—except 
for the few caused by flood, drought, or other 
natural catastrophes—are all manmade. And 
the mistakes that men have made men can 
correct. 

Many once-blighted cities and towns across 
the Nation already have lifted themselves out 
of the economic mire. In each case the key 
to success has been decisive, forward-looking, 


cooperative action by the citizens themselves, 
not Federal or State aid. 
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Their inspiring stories—some of them are 
told later in this article—point the way out 
for scores of other communities in the throes 
of a local slump or threatened with one. 
There's no need for the people of any city 
or town to sit idly by in the belief that 
they're powerless in the hands of vast forces 
over which they have no control. 

The need for urgent action in cities already 
classed as critical areas by the Department 
of Labor is apparent. But how about other 
communities—your community? What are 
the danger signs that warn a slump may be 
near? 

On this page you will find a list of storm 
Warnings. Probably the most sensitive and 
reliable barometer of all, however, is unem- 
ployment. It has a greater effect on a com- 
nrunity than all other economic pressures 
put together because it represents the point 
at which individuals begin to suffer. More- 
over, its effects are cumulative. For every 
10 people laid off by a factory, eventually 
up to 10 more may lose their jobs in stores, 
laundries and other service industries. When 
one business closes its doors, another may 
fail—and soon. Soon you have a local reces- 
sion. 

For this reason, the Federal Government 
keeps its finger continually on the pulse of 
the Nation's unemployment. Every other 
month in the 200 largest labor market areas 
in the Nation and in smaller towns where 
unemployment is serious, local offices of the 
United States Employment Service and its 
State affiliates send their employment statis- 
tics to Washington, After analyzing the fig- 
ures, the Labor Department classifies the 
communities into four groups. 

Cities In group I are areas of labor short- 
age, where there are more Jobs than there 
are workers to fill them. Group II are areas 
of balanced labor supply or full employment. 
Group III are areas of moderate labor sur- 
plus, where there are not quite enough jobs 
for workers seeking employment. Group IV 
are areas of substantial labor surplus, the 
so-called critical areas. 


All the labor market areas that have been 
listed as critical areas at one time or another 
in the boom years since 1949 are shown on 
the map on these pages. There are more 
than 100. Some suffered only temporary 
recessions due to fluctuations within indus- 
tries or materials shortages. Others—like 
the textile towns of New England and the 
coal centers of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ilinois—are chronically de- 
pressed areas where unemployment has been 
serious for years. 

But whether the recessions were temporary 
or chronic, most of these distressed com- 
munities had one feature in common, They 
were one industry towns—places where more 
than one-third of the working force was 
employed by a single industry. The eco- 
nomic well-being of the community was com- 
pletely tied to that one industry. When the 
industry prospered, the town prospered. 
When the industry faltered, the community 
found itself in a crisis because there were 
not enough other local industries to take 
up the employment slack. 

A year ago, for example, the “Quad Cities” 
of Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, East Moline, 
and Rock Island. Ill—deyoted chiefly to the 
making of farm machinery—were among the 
most prosperous in America. But with last 
year’s drought and the sudden decline of 
farm income purchases of farm equipment 
dropped sharply. Since then hundreds of 
jobless men have walked the streets of the 
Quad Cities. 

Every one-industry city and town in the 
United States that values its economic secu- 
rity should prepare a vigorous community 
program designed to broaden and diversify 
its economic base. Such a program is the 
only sure way that prosperous towns can 
protect themselves against a future recession, 
that depressed communities can help them- 
sclves back to economic health, 
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The value of self-help programs is clearly 
shown by the success of the numerous one- 
industry communities which already have 
fought or are fighting their way back to eco- 
nomic security. We shall tell the stories of 
four—Herrin, III., which fell on hard times 
when the natural resource on which its econ- 
omy depended began to run out; Altoona, 
Pa., whose main industry declined because 
of technological advances; Lowell, Mass. 
stranded when its main industry migrated 
South; and San Jose, Calif., alternately 
blessed with plenty and plagued by scarcity 
because it depended on a seasonal industry. 
One of these four cities may be solving the 
same problems that confront your own 
community. 

If medals for courage are ever awarded to 
entire communities, one certainly should go 
to Herrin, in southern Illinois. A few years 
ago the economic situation of this city of 
nearly 10,000 looked hopeless. Herrin lies in 
the center of a population area of 200,000 
people, all of whom had once lived prosper- 
ously on the work provided by 25 of the Na- 
tion's richest coal mines. But during the 
late twenties the mines began to run out of 
coal. One by one, they closed down until 
only six were left—working time. Fi- 
nancial distress sprend like a blight. At one 
time more than half the working population 
was on relief. 

During World War II. the Government 
bullt a huge shell-loading plant on Crab 
Orchard Lake near Herrin, employing 6,000 
people. It helped considerably. But it was 
a temporary relief; the plant was certain to 
close at the war's end. A feeling of impend- 
ing disaster lay over the community. 

In 1944 O. W. (Bill) Lyerla, head of the 
chamber of commerce, postmaster, and owner 
of the local radio station, called a meeting 
of Herrin's business, labor, and civic leaders. 
He put the situation to them bluntly. 

“We can do one of two things after the 
war,“ he said. "We can watch Herrin become 
ua ghost town, abandon our homes and busi- 
nesses and move out—or we can start now, 
while things are still pretty good, to bring 
some new industries in and keep this town 
alive. Take your choice. But if you decide 
to do nothing. Im moving out now. I've got 
more money than most of you and I can 
afford to retire.” 

The alarmed Herrinites decided to act. 
Under Lyerla's driving leadership, they 
formed the Herrin Community Council to 
work out an industrial program for the city. 
At the same time, they induced other com- 
munities to join them in setting up Southern 
Illinois, Inc., to develop a program for the 
region as a whole and make plans for bring- 
ing private industries into the Crab Orchard 
munitions plant when it was abandoned by 
the Government. 

The problems these organizations faced 
seemed insuperable. First, the region had 
a plentiful supply of willing workers but 
nearly all were coal miners with no other 
skills. Second, Herrin’s record of labor strife 
was shockingly bad. One strike in 1922 had 
resulted in the notorious “Herrin massacre,” 
during which 26 men had been killed. Fi- 
nally, there was no money available to fi- 
nance the program. The local bank could 
not undertake it,. and when a delegation of 
businessmen went to St. Louis to see what 
could be done, the bankers there turned 
them down flat. “An unproved Industrial 
area,” was the polite answer most bankers 
gave them. But, as one banker confessed 
later, their private opinion was: “Invest my 
bank’s money in bloody Herrin’? I'd have 
to be crazy.” 

The men of Herrin accepted the challence. 
With the cooperation of the Southern Ilii- 
nois University In nearby Carbondale, they 
set out to train workers in new industrial 
skills. Some 1,500 ex-miners and their wives 
attended classes in a dozen communities. 
They learned to operate everything from of- 
fice equipment to heavy lathes. ‘Then, as 
each new industry moved” into the area, 
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trained workers would be ready to take their 
Places at the machines. 

Next, labor leaders got together and agreed 
among themselves to end unwarranted 
Strikes. Disagreements with employers and 
interunion squabbles would be settled 
around the conference table rather than on 
the streets. Since then Herrin's record of 
Work stoppages has been far below the na- 
tional average. ‘The leader of one local who 
Violated the agreement by calling a wildcat 
Strike was ousted from office by his union 
*Uperiors. 

ALL BUSINESS STOPPED ON DESTINY DAY 

The problem of money was settled on Her- 
Tin'’s “destiny day“ September 25, 1944. 
By proclamation of the mayor, every busi- 
ness, school, office, and gas station in the city 
Was closed—even funerals were postponed. 
The citizens flocked to Marlow Theater, the 

-city's biggest, to hear Lyerla outline the 
Program that might save Herrin—and how 
Much it would cost. He told 2.000 men, 
Women, and children jammed inside the au- 
ditorlum and an overflow crowd gathered 
around loudspeakers outside that $100.000 
Would be needed for advertising, promotion, 
&nd the purchase of plant sites for Indus- 
tries that might move to Herrin, The fund 
Would be administered by 5 businessmen and 
10 labor leaders. 

Next day teams canvassed the city for the 
destiny fund, ringing every doorbell. Widows 
With no income other than State relief con- 
tributed 50 cents; laborers earning $20 a 
Week put in $5. The owners of the biggest 
retail stores were asked for $5,000 each. 

“It was a tough decision for some of us 
to make,“ recalls Clyde Brewster, the local 
Ford dealer who took over the reins of the 
Chamber of commerce after Lyerla's health 
later gave way. The little money we'd made 
during the war we were putting aside as a 
Stake to help us get started elsewhere when 
the collapse came. But when Lyerla asked 
for it you couldn't refuse. He was Moses 
leading us to the promised land.” 

With the money raised, the Herrin program 
Went into high gear. Soon the first big in- 
dustry was landed—a large washing-machine 
factory built in 1946 by the Norge division 
Of the Borg-Warner Corp., of Chicago, on 
two square blocks of land donated by the 
community council. The factory now em- 
Ploys 600 people. 

About the same time Smoler Bros., Inc., 
a Chicago dress-manufacturing concern, took 

-Over a $200,000 factory built with money 
lent by the citizens of Herrin. The loan was 
to have been paid back over 15 years, but the 
Company was so successful that it pald off 
the notes in 6, The plant employs 300 
women. z 

In 1950 the International Staple & Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
Of industrial staples, moved into another 
Plant built with $160,000 loaned by the peo- 
ple of Herrin. It employs 125 men. Eight- 
fen more new industries—making sectional 
homes, electric equipment, plastic products, 
Stencil machines, fertilizers, coffins, and a 
Variety of other products—moved into the 
abandoned Crab Orchard munitions plant. 

Altogether these new industries pump $12,- 
000,000 a year in wages into the region’s 
economic bloodstream, 

The industries did not come to Herrin 
Without persuasion. Herrin's business lead- 
ers traveled to New York and Philadelphia 
at their own expense to follow up every lead. 
and in 1952 they landed their biggest prize 
Of all—after it almost got away. 

Allen Industries, Inc., a Detroit manu- 
Tacturer of automobile upholstery and floor 
mats, was looking for a new plant. Herrin 
men had visited the company repeatedly to 
Plead their case, but made scant progress. 
One morning they learned that the company 
had just about decided against Herrin in 
favor of a southern city; in fact, the directors 
Were already on a train headed south. Re- 
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fusing to accept defeat, a task force of Herrin 
businessmen, headed by Clyde Brewster, piled 
into a car, sped north and boarded the train. 
They spent 3 hours in the directors’ com- 
partment, presenting facts and figures until 
the Allen people promised not to make a 
final decision until they visited Herrin to 
look over a factory site. The directors came, 
liked what they saw, and agreed to build in 
Herrin—provided $1,200,000 was made avall- 
able to erect the factory. 

It was at this point that the project al- 
most foundered again. The most that the 
people of Herrin could raise toward the Allen 
factory was $400,000; they had already given 
$500,000 for earlier projects. Labor unions 
and fraternal organizations like the Elks and 
Eagles had drained their treasuries, Indi- 
viduals had nearly exhausted their savings. 

But at the crucial moment a letter arrived 
at the chamber of commerce from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., one of the largest in 
the world. The Prudential offered to make 
up the remaining sum—and promptly came 
through with an $800,000 loan. 

“It was a welcome surprise.“ Brewster says. 
“It meant more than that our financial wor- 
ries were largely over. It was a graduation 
diploma that told us we had proved ourselves 
as an Industrial area,” 

The Allen factory was bullt at a total cost 
of $1,350,000. It now employs more than 500 
workers and eventually may employ 2,000. 

Despite the progress made, unemployment 
has not ended in Herrin. But the industrial- 
expansion program is only half completed. 
The community council hopes to bring two 
more new industries to the neighborhood 
before the end of the year and looks con- 
fidently toward the day when chronic unem- 
ployment will end for good. 

HOW ALTOONA FACED ITS CRISIS 


In Altoona, Pa., the problem was different. 
Altoona, a heavily industrialized city of 
77,000, was the site of the largest steam- 
locomotive bullding and repair shops in the 
world, employing 15,000 people. So long as 
steam powered America's railroads, Altoona 
seemed safe. But after World War II diesel 
engines began to replace steam in the East, 
and employment in the shops took a dizzy 
slide downward. 

Refusing to panic, Altoona’s business and 
community leaders met the crisis head on. 
The chamber of commerce formed a non- 
profit corporation, known as Altoona Enter- 
prices, Inc., to develop a program for expand- 
ing and diversifying the city's industries. 
The corporation hired a large Philadelphia 
engineering firm and teams of graduate eco- 
nomics and engineering students from nearby 
Pennsylvania State University to survey the 
city’s economic assets and Mabilities—its la- 
bor skills, power, gas and water supply, trans- 
portation, and industrial sites. “By the time 
they were finished there wasn't a question we 
couldn't answer about our industrial poten- 
tlalities,“ says Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
tary Stanley Ruth. “Those reports became 
our bible.” 

Simultaneously Altoona Enterprises 
launched a campaign to raise $1 million for 
promotion, advertising, purchase of indus- 
trial sites, and loans for new industries inter- 
ested In coming to Altoona. Every business 
establishment in town—2,000 in all—was as- 
sessed sums ranging from $60 for barber 
shops and shoemakers to $5,000 for the larg- 
est enterprises, to be paid over 5 years. The 
money was solicited as Insurance, “You buy 
insurance to protect yourself against fire and 
theft,” they were told. “Well, this is an in- 
surance policy to protect your business 
against recession,” The Altoona industrigl 
payroll insurance plan, as it is called, is ad- 
ministered by an elected committee of 100. 

The program began to pay off almost im- 
mediately. First new industry attracted was 
a branch of the National Radiator Co., of 
Johnstown, Pa. It was followed by a ball- 
bearing plant, a shoe factory, an automobile- 
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parts plant, a chair plant, and several others. 
Together they provide jobs for 1,200 people, 
with an annual payroll of nearly $5 million. 
Some of these companies were attracted by 
newspaper advertising, others by mailed bro- 
chures. And, as in Herrin, every business- 
man was a volunteer scout. The chair fac- 
tory is in Altoona only because an out-of- 
town salesman happened to remark to a local 
furniture dealer that his company was think- 
ing of expanding. 

“The most important discovery we made is 
that when industries decide to open up new 
plants they want to move fast. It costs them 
money to wait,” says Mike Devorris, an offi- 
cial of the local electric company. “When 
they asked complicated technical questions, 
we didn't have to stall them off while we 
made an investigation. We already had the 
answers. They didn’t have to waste time 
negotiating for a loan. We had the money 
waiting for them.” 

Sometimes even these attractions weren't 
enough. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., an 
electronic tube firm which already had one 
factory in Altoona, received an urgent Goy- 
ernment order and wanted to open a second 
plant. But no building was available. 

The solution provided an excellent example 
of the group cooperation and the Individual 
self-sacrifice that mark most community re- 
cession-fighting programs. Raymond R. 
(Babe) Long, the owner of the local inter- 
urban bus company, had just built a new 
garage. He agreed to move out, even though 
it meant that he had to park his busses in 
an open field until he could build another 
garage. Today his former garage is a factory 
employing 400 people. 

Altoona is not yet out of the woods, but 
its citizens can see daylight ahead. New in- 
dustries are taking up the slack as the rail- 
road shops continue to lay off help, and the 
pattern for future economic security has been 
set. 

WHEN LOWELL'S TEXTILES MIGRATED 

Lowell, Mass., also discovered the impor- 
tance of being prepared to receive new indus- 
tries. This city, with a population of more 
than 100,000, was once the country's leading 
cotton textile manufacturing center. But in 
the 1920's the textile mills began to migrate 
to the South, where labor was cheaper. Eco- 
nomic decay set in. Lowell became one of 
the worst-blighted areas in the United States. 
It was left with a versatile, well-trained labor 
force, plenty of power and water, heavy un- 
employment, and miles of venerable multi- 
storied red-brick mill bulldings, some dating 
back to before the Civil War. Like most other 
New England textile towns, Lowell tried spas- 
modically to bring new industrial tenants 
into the old buildings, but the effort was not 
very successful. 

In 1951 the Massachusetts State Legisia- 
ture passed a bill empowering the Lowell 
city government to set up a municipally sup- 
ported, 1l-member industrial council to work 
out a comprehensive plan to improve the 
clty’s economy. As executive director, the 
council hired a top legal and industrial ex- 
pert, Earl F. Cook, who immediately began 
preaching the heretical doctrine that old 
buildings were the curse of New England. 

“A bullding is a machine like any other 
used In production,” he said. “New England 
has few important raw materials,and because 
of its geographic position it cannot com- 
pete with other parts of the country in trans- 
portation costs. We must concentrate, 
therefore, on light industries producing 
goods low in weight and high in value—tlike 
plastics, light metals and especially elec- 
tronics, Then, by adding skilled labor, we 
can convert a dollar’s worth of material into, 
say, a magnetron tube worth $500. Such 
industries cannot operate efficiently in old 
cotton mills. Their assembly lines need 
modern, one-story plants and ideal working 
conditions and spacious parking areas. We 
must build new factories or die.” 
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“Build or dle“ became Lowell's motto. An 
organization called the New Industrial Plants 
Foundation (NIP for short) was established 
and financed by 25 businessmen, each of 
whom invested $5,000. NIP acquired from 
the city at nominal cost at 110-acre tract at 
the intersection of two arterial highways 
and bisected by a railroad. Christened 
Lowell Industrial Park, it ts large enough to 
accommodate nine big one-story plants and 
has ample parking facilities and wide land- 
scaped lawns. 

Then, with no tenant in sight and no 
assurance that it would ever be occupied, the 
new foundation began erecting a 42,000- 
square-foot ultramodern plant suitable for a 
variety of light industries. Before the build- 
ing was completed, it was bought and fully 
paid for by Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., for its Hytron Radio & Electronic Co. 
The plant, which makes transistors, eventu- 
ally will employ 1,000 people. The investors 
got their money back plus interest, and be- 
gan construction of a second building. Al- 
though it is only half finished, negotiations 
are nearing completion for its sale to a man- 
ufacturer in the light metals field. “We plan 
to have a new factory under construction at 
all times,” says Cook. 

Lowell is about a quarter through its re- 
covery Much remains to be done, 
but the citizens are confident they have 
found the key to a prosperous, stable future. 

The headache that beset San Jose, Oalif., 
Was seasonal unemployment. The city lies 
in the center of the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley, where more prunes are grown than in 
any other region on earth. “We lived in a 
prune economy,” recalls Kenneth Conn, ex- 
ecutive editor of the San Jose Mercury and 
the News. “During the summer months 
when the fruit was harvested, every man, 
woman, and child able to work was employed 
in the local packing plants. In the winter, 
there wasn't a job to be had. And when 
the price of prunes dropped a cent tears 
flowed down the streets." 

After World War II. San Jose businessmen 
decided something had to be done to create 
more jobs. Veterans were returning. People 
were moving into the State in unprecedented 
numbers. The area's population was in- 
creasing at a rate of 15,000 a year. 

The chamber of commerce established an 
industrial department with an annual budget 
of $60,000 to advertise the industrial advan- 
tages of the valley. It was good advertising, 
and many prospects were attracted, but in- 
experienced San Jose wasn’t ready for them. 

“It was ridiculous," recalls Pete Pasetta, a 
local builder. “We'd drive the president of 
some big company to a likely looking site. 
When he asked the price of it, we didn't 
know. When he inquired about sewers, we 
said we'd talk to city hall. When he wanted 
to know about sidings, we told him we'd take 
it up with the railroad. He'd get disgusted 
and go someplace else where they knew the 
score.“ 

BROCCOLI FARM PUT TO GOOD USE 

Finally Pete decided to take matters in his 
own hands, He bought a nearby 120-acre 
broccoli farm, persuaded the city to extend 
water pipes and sewage lines to it, and ran 
railroad tracks through the broccoli at his 
own expense. It was a completely prepared 
industrial site. The first prospect Pete led 
out to the farm bought a section of it im- 
mediately. In a few months, every acre had 
been sold, so Pete bought two other farms 
totaling 300 acres. 

Today almost 50 industries stand on the 
three farms, They employ 3,000 people, 
pump $15 million in payrolls into Santa Clara 
Valley’s economy every year, and pay $400,000 
in annual taxes compared with $1,000 for- 
merly paid by the farmers on the identical 
land. Ona nearby tract, the Ford Motor Co. 
last year started construction of a $100 mil- 
lion plant that will employ 4,000 to 5,500 
people when completed. 
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The valley's economic problems have 
largely been solved, and San Jose no longer is 
listed by the Labor Department as a critical 
area. 

The experiences of these four cities are 
not unique. Many other once-depressed 
communities in the United States have done 
as well or better, but space does not permit 
a description of their achievements. Any 
city in America, elther threatened by or in 
the throes of a serious unemployment prob- 
lem, can help itself as these cities have. The 
economic future of every community lies In 
the hands of its citizens, 


— 


WATCH ron THESE Dancer SIGNALS IN Your 
COMMUNITY 

If the answer to any 2 of these 8 questions 
is “yes,” your community may be headed 
toward an economic recession. For what to 
do about it, see page 50. 

1. Are layoffs and unemployment insur- 
ance claims increasing? Are hours of work 
being cut down? 

2, Does unemployment total 5 percent or 
more of the labor force? Is it increasing? 

3. Do most of your high-school and col- 
lege graduates have to leave town to find 
work? 

4. Are older people, women and minority 
groups finding home-town jobs almost im- 
possible to locate? 

5. Are retail sales dropping, store failures 
increasing? 

6. Is yours a one-industry town? If so. 
is it a static or declining industry? Is the 
employment highly seasonal in character? 

7. Is your town highly dependent on de- 
tense production? Would it be in trouble if 
there was a large cut in our national defense 
budget? 

8. Are local manufacturers placing new 
plants outside your town? Are your plants 
becoming high-cost, marginal units, vulner- 
able to shutdown when business slackens? 

HOW TO FIGHT A LOCAL RECESSION 


1. Organize business, labor, and civic Tead- 
ers of your community into a single working 
organization dedicated to fighting unem- 
ployment through economic development 
and diversification. Mobilize the commu- 
nity behind the organization. 

2, Find effective, hard-driving leaders who 
know how to work with others. If no sult- 
able local volunteers are available, hire an 
effective industrial-development expert from 
the outside. 

3. Make a complete survey of the com- 
munity to determine the reasons for un- 
employment and what new industries are 
best suited for your needs. Analyze the Ha- 
bilities and take steps to correct them. Pre- 
pare precise information about the local 
labor force, transportation, utilities, indus- 
trial sites, educational and recreational fa- 
cilities, and even the chemical content of 
your soll and water. Your local college or 
university may help, or a private firm of 
experts can be hired. 

4. Make sure your community presents an 
attractive appearance. Towns have lost big 
industries when plant managers told their 
employers: "I'd resign before bringing my 
family to live in a place with such shabby 
streets and dilapidated schools.” 

5. Solicit contributions from local busi- 
nesses, organizations, and individuals for 
promotion and for capital to build new fac- 
torics where private bullders and banks can- 
not or will not finance them, 

6. Begin a professionally directed promo- 
tion and publicity campaign. Advertise in 
newspapers and magazines, mall out litera- 
ture, interview industrial leaders. Follow 
up any lead on a new plant until you get a 
definite decision on its location. 

7. Develop a spirit of enterprise, even if it 
means building a new factory before there is 
a tenant for it. With vast new industries like 
electronics, plastics, and atomic energy mush- 
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reoming and the population of the country 
growing by the millions every year, industrial 
expansion Is inevitable. 

8. Stabilize labor-management relations, 
Most manufacturers investigate the indus- 
trial relations of a community before they 
consent even to visit it. But even commu- 
nities with a bad labor history have dis- 
covered that by obtaining the cooperation of 
local unions they can build a fine reputation 
for industrial peace. 

9. Don't overlook the possibilities of ex- 
panding industries already in your commu- 
nity.. There may be diamonds lying around 
your own backyard. 

10. Find our what help is available from 
the State and Federal Governments. Sey- 
eral States have set up bureaus to ald com- 
munities seeking new industries. They 
cooperate in research, publish brochures 
and, especially in New England, even pro- 
vide financial assistance through privately 
financed, publicly authorized development 
credit corporations. The Federal Govern- 
ment has an avowed policy (Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, in operation since March 
1952) of placing contracts in areas of heavi- 
est unemployment where possible. It also 
has given special tax-amortization privi- 
leges to defense plants which locate in these 
areas of chronic unemployment, 

THEY ARE HELPING THEMSELVES 


Many communities now or formerly classed 
by the Labor Department as critical unem- 
ployment areas have begun industrial-devel- 
ment pro along the lines suggested in 
Mr. Batt's article. Among those whose pro- 
grams have proved outstanding are the 
following: 

Altoona, Pu.; Cheboygan, Mich.; Danielson, 
Conn.; Fall River, Mass.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Hazelton, Pu.; Herrin, Dl; Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; Lawrence, Mass.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Muskegon, 
Mich,; Nashua, N. H.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Pottsville, Pa.; San Diego, Calif.; San Jose, 
Calif.; Scranton, Pa.; Taunton, Mass.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Uniontown, Pa.; 
Utica, N. ¥.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass. 

A number of other cities and towns whose 
unemployment problem is not acute also 
have launched development programs. They 
include: Calvert City, Ky.; Dallas. Tex.; 
Evansville, III.; Fresno, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Morenci, Mich.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Port- 
land. Maine; South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, 
Ohio; Stockton, Calif.; York, Pa. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include an article entitled “The 
Chemical Industry and the Tariff,” 
which appeared in the February 1954 
issue of Monsanto magazine, published 
ty Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 

0.7 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF 

To most Americans, foreign trade is a mys- 
tery. Such terms as balance of payments, 
rates of exchange, imports and exports, grate 
strangely on their ears. Those are things 
tulked about in college classrooms, 

But let the word “tariffs” slip Into the con- 
versation, and the American has an imme- 
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diate, conditioned response, as if a thorn 
Were in his conscience, Nine times out of 
ten, he's against them. “They protect big 
business.” “They subsidize inefficient indus- 
try.“ And they keep him from having all 
sorts of inexpensive, exotic things from other 
Parts of the world, or so he thinks. 

His conscience is troubled by a belief that 
United States tariffs are among the highest 
in the world and, as such, are hindering the 
world's recovery. 

That he feels this way should come as no 
Surprise; it's what he has been told for more 
than 20 years. ‘That his attitude does not 
Square with the facts has gone largely un- 
noticed. 

In the next few weeks Congress may de- 
cide what United States tariff policy will be 
for some time to come. That policy will 
have a bearing on the well-being not only 
of world trade, but of American industry, 
agriculture, and labor as well. For these 
reasons, there is need for a calm look at the 
facts, cold and statistical though they may 


It iš true; the United States has been a 
high tariff country. In the early 1930's our 
tariffs were among the highest in the world; 
we applied them to almost everything other 
countries sought to sell us, Our tariff rates 
averaged 50 percent of the value of all goods 
imported. 

But in the 1930's and the two decades fol- 
lowing, our policy was completely reversed. 
The United States steadily reduced its tar- 
ifs. We made it easier for the rest of the 
World to sell us its goods until, today, 60 
percent of all our imports come in duty free. 
And of the 40 percent on which tariffs are 
collected, the rate averages only 12 percent 
of value. The average rate on all imports is 
Only 5 percent. 

As a result, our imports have been increas- 
ing. Last year the United States imported 
$11 billion worth of goods from abroad, more 
than four times as much as the 1936-40 
average. 

These are hardly the statistics one would 
expect of a nation that is supposed to have 
erected high tariff walls to protect its “selfish 
Interests.“ Popular notions to the contrary, 
the United States is more nearly a free-trade 
nation than any other leading country in 
the world today. The fact of the United 
States high tariff policy in the 1930's has 
become the myth of the 1950's. 

Even the 17-man Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, appointed by President 
Elsenhower, and whose membership included 
many free-trade advocates, has admitted 
Brudgingly: “It seems clear by any test that 
can be devised that the United States is no 
longer among the higher tariff countries of 
the world.” 

The fact is that the United States is today 
the easiest market for the rest of the world’s 
goods. Here foreign businessmen can sell 
with a minimum of redtape, without hag- 
gling with Government officials over prices, 
licenses, and foreign exchange. Here they 
are pald directly by the buyer and can take 
home their dollars, readily convertible into 
any other currency in the world, with no 
Questions asked by Washington. 

Not so when they trade with other coun- 
tries. An Englishman who wants to import 
something from the United States or any 
Other country must first secure a license 
from his Government. Licenses are not easy 
to come by and are limited to the imports 
considered essential by the British Govern- 
ment. Similarly, when he wants to sell 
Something abroad, the Englishman must go 
to his Government for an export license. 

British imports and exports are completely 
dominated by Government, The importer or 
exporter may be told which countries he may 
deal with, the amounts he may buy or sell, 
and. in many Instances, the price he will be 
expected to get. 
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These barriers to British trade have a 
counterpart in almost every country in the 
world, Before manufactured goods made in 
Italy can be purchased by people in Argen- 
tina, for example, they must pass over both 
hurdles—first the export hurdle imposed by 
Italy and then the import hurdle imposed 
by Argentina. 

What this means as a practical matter 
was described recently by a British manu- 
facturer selling high-fidelity radio and TV 
equipment throughout the world After ex- 
periencing success in selling the United 
States market, he was asked by some of his 
colleagues in British industry, “What about 
import duties?” 

“I replied that as British wages were lower 
than American, it didn’t seem to matter. In 
my case, the rate was 1334 percent, whereas 
the British preferential rate into Canada was 
15 percent and then a manufacturer's tax was 
applied not only to the cost of the article but 
to the import duty as well. From experience 
of what it costs to ship my speakers to the 
United States, and after allowing for import 
duties, the price was fixed at $57.50. Equiva- 
lent prices in other countries varied accord- 
ing to the import duties and local taxes ap- 
plied to the product, Typical figures were: 
Great Britain, $58.50; Canada, $62.50; South 
Africa, $67.20; Switzerland, $69; Australia 
and New Zealand, well over $70; when it was 
possible to get an import license, which 
wasn't often.” 

A study published recently by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York? shows that 
practically every country licenses Imports. 
exports, or both; that nearly every country 
has restrictions on how imports shall be paid 
for; that many countries impose quotas on 
the amounts of a product they will import 
from specified countries, or on the total 
amount of goods they will buy from a coun- 


try. 

The United States Is an anachronism in 
world trade, While it seeks to lead the world 
back to 19th century doctrines of free trade, 
every other country is pushing on toward 
20th century collectivism and control and 
channelizing of trade, All that we've done 
to encourage greater freedom of trade—by 
giving economic aid and reducing our own 
tarifis—has gone largely unheeded. While 
we've sought to lead the rest of the world 
toward freer trade by our example, other 
nations have pursued a course among them- 
selves of you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours. 

Nations no longer buy and sell for cash. 
Instead, they swap their goods with one an- 
other. And when countries swap instead of 
buy and sell, tariffs high or low are mean- 
ingless. 

For the most part, swap agreements have 
been kept quiet—no country wants to tell 
its neighbors how good or bad a deal it 
got. At least 100 such agreements exist in 
Eurdpe today, exclusive of Great Britain, 
which has swap deals with a group of na- 
tions that reads like a roster of the U. N. 

Swap agreements work like this: 

Says Holland to Denmark: “We have 5,000 
tons of copra and tulip bulbs that you would 
like. You have 10,000 head of cattle we 
would like. Let's swap.” 

And so His Excellency the Minister of Fi- 
nance and His Majesty's Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs get together and work out 
terms. Only goods—no money—change 
hands. Next week the Dutch and the Danes 
may be working out a different kind of deal 
with other countries. 

How come? Why don’t they trade with 
money, as in the past? The answer is that 
most of the world's moneys—except the 


How I Sell to America, by H. A. Hartley, 
Harper's magazine, p. 67, February 1954. 

Annual 8 of Foreign Exchange 
Restrictions, published by Guaranty Trust 
Co, of New York, January 1954. 
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United States dollar and the Swiss franc— 
have ceased to have a definite meaning, No- 
body knows what they are worth; in some 
cases they're all but worthless, 

An exporter paid in French francs may 
find he has lost half the value of the goods 
he sold when he tries to use those francs to 
pay for what he buys in Britain. 

So, most countries have laid aside the cur- 
rency facade. They get right down to the 
business of barter and swap by deciding how 
many lamb chops are worth a bushel of 
wheat.“ 

In the United States we take many things 
for granted. We know that our money is ac- 
ceptable anywhere in the world in payment 
for things we buy. We do not have to go to 
the nearest Federal Reserve bank for a li- 
cense that permits us to convert our money 
into that of a country from which we import. 
No such freedom exists elsewhere in the 
world. 

Is it any wonder, then, that United States 
foreign economic policy, 1945-53, is called “a 
$40-billion disappointment"? * 

We've poured that amount of money into 
the rest of the world in 9 years to get it back 
on its feet, to stabilize its moneys and make 
them freely convertible, and to make other 
countries better able to ward off communism, 
We granted tariff concessions all during the 
1930's and 1940's with a view toward freeing 
trade and bettering the world economically. 

Before the war we did this by means of 
reciprocal trade agreements. Unfortunately, 
the term is misleading—there was very little 
that was reciprocal about them. All these 
agreements included “most-favored nations” 
clauses, which meant that tariff reductions 
granted to one nation automatically applied 
to all others. 

Since World War IT we granted the rest of 
the world substantial tariff reductions at 
conferences in Geneva in 1947, at Annecy in 
1949, and again at Torquay in 1951. 

It might be useful to look at the Torquay 
Conference for a moment. Some 30 nations 
met at that city in England 3 years ago and 
for 8 months discussed tariff reduction. In 
the end, the United States, which already 
had relatively low tariffs, agreed to cut its 
rates from 25 to 50 percent on a tenth of all 
the goods on which it charged import duties, 
In return, the United States got tariff cuts 
from other countries on less than a twentieth 
of all United States exports—most of them 
trivial items. 

As if to compound the paradox, 16 coun- 
tries meeting at the conference announced 
tarlff increases. France, for example, raised 
tariffs on 38 types of goods. 

To understand what happens at a trade 
conference like this, one must know some- 
thing of the people and the attitudes in- 
volved. The United States is always repre- 
sented by the Department of State. None 
of its personnel is particularly knowledgeable 
or interested in the products on which they 
seek and grant concessions; they're in the 
business of making friends. No American 
businessman is permitted at the conference 
and even if one does stray past, no State 
Department representative would be caught 
speaking to him, 

Not even the Department of Commerce or 
the Federal Trade Commission, both of which 
are infinitely closer to the technical detalls 
of United States industry, attend these con- 
ferences, 

Not so with the other countries. They are 
represented by topflight businessmen, with 
a reserve of first-hand knowledge of the in- 
dustries for which they grant and receive 
concessions. 


*The Wall Street Journal, November 22, 
1947, 

* Currency Convertibility—Now, by Michael 
A. Heilperin. Fortune, pp. 106-107, Septem- 
ber 1953. 
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All too often American negotiators have 
been prone to grant such concessions as a 
10 percent reduction of our tariffs on cotton 
denims in exchange for a 5-percent reduction 
of another country's tariffs on Cadillacs, 
Moneywise, the two may add up to the same 
amount, but in terms of their effect they are 
very different. A small percentage cut in 
the duty on a Cadillac is virtually meaning- 
less (especially when given by a country that 
‘won't issue import licenses), but a 10-percent 
cut in the duty on cotton denim makes a 
whale of a difference. 

The latest proposal with respect to our 
trade is in keeping with the practices of the 
past 20 years. It would have us continue 
by our example a policy of trying to lead the 
world toward free trade. 

President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy has recommended 
a further lowering of United States tariffs by 
5 percent in each of the next 3 years. 

The Commission is concerned over a 85 
billion gap in United States trade-aid—that 
our exports and aid, taken together, exceed 
our imports by the stated amount. The 
Commission should have studied the matter 
more closely, for when military aid is taken 
out of the picture, the gap is reversed. In 
1958, United States commercial imports of 
goods and services exceeded United States 
exports of goods and services, including eco- 
nomic aid items, by a significant amount. 
Figures available at this writing show that 
in the first 9 months of 1953, imports came 
to $12,631 million while exports of goods and 
services, including economic ald items (but 
excluding military aid), came to $12,586 
million. All indications are that this new, 
reversed gap will continue to widen against 
the United States. 

Military aid to the rest of the world is a 
matter of public policy and as such is paid 
for by taxes. Evidently the Commission 
wants to further reduce tariffs to encourage 
imports and thus pay for at least a part of 
our military ald. This would, in effect, neatly 
transfer the burden of public policy from the 
public to a few businesses and individuals, 
It would be asking a minority to pay for what 
the majority wants done. 

Certainly the burden of paying for our 
military aid to other countries should not 
be put upon industries and their employces 
which already are feeling the pressure of too 
much foreign competition. 

Nor should it be represented to the Amer- 
ican people that a farther reduction In tariff 
rates will solve the world's shortage of dol- 
lars. At best, if all recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy were 
adopted, the dollar gap might be reduced by 
a billion dollars.“ Even if we were to wipe 
out all present tarifs, imports would not in- 
crease to a point where they would eliminate 
the present gap. The solution to the dollar 
shortage problem simply does not Me in re- 
duced tariffs." 


Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics, 
Harvard University, in a letter published in 
the New York Times, January 31, 1954. 

* By and large, discussion of the dollar gap 
is pretty academic. As we've already seen, 
the gap has been reversed with rising foreign 
industrial productivity. With more of its in- 
ternal shortages met, the rest of the world is 
turning more of its production to export. At 
the same time, it is producing more of the 
types of goods wanted by other nations, in- 
cluding the United States: In the first 9 
months of 1953, the United States purchased 
$12,631 million in goods and services from 
abroad. In the same 9 months, we exported 
(exclusive of military items, but including 
goods purchased with ECA funds) $12,586 
million. 

This gave us an excess of imports. Add to 
this direct investments, private remittances 
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The Commission's report shows a surpris- 
ing lack of hard, factual data—either by re- 
port or allusion. Has it, too, worked back- 
ward from doctrine, slicing facts to support 
opinion, rather than working forward from 
facts to find opinion? 

This is Congress might well 
delve into at some length when it takes up 
the Commission's recommendations. 

The Commission’s proposals are all the 
more startling because they do not recom- 
mend that other countries be required to 
lower their tariffs as the price of further 
tariff concessions from us, In other words, 
the United States should reduce its tariffs 
as at Torquay and get nothing in return. 
Not only is this poor bargaining that loses us 
the respect of the rest of the world, but it 
leaves the United States with that much less 
to bargain with in claiming better trade con- 
cessions at some future date. 

But why tariffs at all? What of it, if the 
rest of the world erects tariff barriers to 
trade? Why not let other nations regulate, 
control, and contrive as they will? 

Do we have to have tariffs merely because 
other countries do? Why not let down the 
bars (they're all but down anyway) and in- 
vite in foreign competition? The United 
States is the most productive country in the 
world—its leadership is acknowledged in this 
sphere. If others can produce more cheaply 
than we, then let them sell to us. 

This argument, heard so often, is invalid 
on two counts—and the chemical industry 
is a good illustration of both. 

One is the matter of national defense, 

The other is a question of whether or not 
we should allow United States jobs and in- 
vestments to be wiped out by cheaper labor 
and capital from abroad, 

It is a simple, incontrovertible truth that 
no war can be fought without a healthy 
chemical industry, Not only do chemicals 
enter into almost every facet of a wartime 
economy (or a peacetime economy, for that 
matter), but the industry as a whole has 
shown itself to be the one best answer to the 
cutting off of supplies from foreign lands. 

This is neither theory nor doctrine; it is 
the lesson of two world wars. 

In World War I, German dyestuffs and 
other chemicals were cut off from the United 
States. It was only because the American 
organic chemicals industry was able to fill 


and other capital flowing out of the United 
States and amounting to §1,048 million, ex- 
clusive of ECA and other foreign aid pay- 
ments, and one sces that the United States 
once again is a debtor country—with present 
tariffs. Further evidence of this can be seen 
in the flow of gold out of the United States 
in the past year. Today, foreign holdings of 
gold are at an alltime high—#$22 billion plus. 
Foreign gold and dollar balances incrensed 
by $1.2 billion in the first 6 months of last 
year, despite the fact that foreign nations 
paid off 6000 million in debt during this 
same period, 

In the first 6 months of 1953, Eritain had 
a surplus of dollar receipts from transactions 
with the United States, exclusive of economic 
ald, of $400 million. The entire sterling area 
had a favorable trade balance with the 
United States, exclusive of economic aid. 
During the same period, South America also 
had a favorable trade balance with the United 
States. 

The only principal nations in the Western 
Hemisphere which had unfavorable trade 
balances with the United States were Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Venezuela. This was caused 
by capital investment by United States in- 
dustry. American companies are establish- 
ing branch factories in Mexico; heavy invest- 
ments are being made in Venezuela to mine 
iron ore; large sums are going into Canadian 
oil and iron ore, 
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the breach that we had necessary dyestuffs 
and pharmaceuticals,’ 

In World War IT, it was the chemical in- 
dustry that produced the styrene and buta- 
dine from which synthetic rubber was made. 
The organic chemicals industry helped in- 
crease the production of wonder drugs that 
made such outstanding contributions to re- 
ducing infection from wounds and saved 
thousands of lives. 

During World War II, American TNT and 
picric acid plants were built and manned 
by the United States chemical industry, 
The United States Army Chemical Corps 
alone during the war purchased a billion 
pounds of 300 different chemicals, exclusive 
of those in the heavy tonnage or explosives 
field. 


‘After World War I, these new chemical 
enterprises literally had to fight for their 
lives against the old, established German 
chemical cartel. It was at this time that 
America’s then most distinguished economist, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University, 
vigorously opposed the tariff protection the 
industry required. Taussig was a classical 
economist in the 19th century tradition; 
he had been chairman of Woodrow Wilson's 
Tariff Commission. His argument: 

“Regarded from the strictly economic point 
of view the chemical industry does not seem 
to be adapted to American ways. In our 
technical parlance, it lacks a comparative 
advantage, Its processes are painfully de- 
tailed and elaborate, in which highly trained 
and highly paid labor is applied slowly and 
carefully to a variety of products. Each one 
of these products is turned out in small 
amounts; a possible exception is synthetic 
indigo, of which there is something lke 
mass production. In the main it is adapted 
to the German industrial ways and tradi- 
tions: exact applied science; patient ex- 
perimenting; a technical staff and its trained 
technical assistants, to be had at compara- 
tively low salaries and wages; large-scale 
operations but not mass production. Some 
bad things haye been said of the tricks of 
the German dyestuffs producers and mer- 
chants, and of the unscrupulousness of 
their competition. Apparently much of this 
was true, but hardly more true than of the 
same industry elsewhere; the business secms 
to lend itself to the worst features of the 
competitive system. The United States had 
not failed before the war to develop some 
chemical industries without high protection, 
but these were of a different type from the 
higher grades of coal-tar products. Here as 
in other directions the successful American 
industries are those turning out great quan- 
tities of a single product by large-scale 
methods. My impression is that not lack of 
aptitude for chemical industries as such, not 
great scarcity of trained chemists or lack 
of ability on their part, but the character of 
the dyestuffs part of the industry mainly ex- 
plains the prewar situation. As a matter of 
the international division of labor, the peo- 
ple of the United States probably would do 
well to turn to other things in which they 
work to better advantage, and get their dye- 
stuffs from Germany. And—to go on with 
the purely economic aspects of the case— 
the war stoppage of supply raises the old 
question whether it is worthwhile to restrict 
the advantages of the international division 
of labor because of a possibility of its sud- 
den disruption.” 

In spite of Taussig, a Republican Congress 
protected the industry. That which Taussig 
thought “adapted to the German industrial 
Ways and traditions” has been proved to be 
adaptable to American as well. It has been 
proved that “exact applied science and 
patient experimenting” can be just as Amer- 
ican as German. 
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Magnesium and rocket propellants were 
Chemical products, as were the s 
Plastics essential to the electronics indus- 
try. So were antifouling paints that made 
it possible for ships to stay a year at sea 
Without drydocking. Organic chemicals, 
too, made possible degaussing cables, ply- 
Wood and self-sealing gasoline tanks for our 
fighters. 

Organic chemicals made their contribu- 
tion to this country's food production, too. 
DDT helped control infestations of the Eu- 
Topean corn borer and other insect pests 
that reduced the output of farm acreage and 
livestock. 2.4- D helped control weeds, which 
threatened to compete with field crops when 
farmers were left short-handed by the war. 

And when the time came to translate 
atomic theory into the A-bomb, duPont, 
Union Carbide, Eastman Kodak's Chemical 
Division and Monsanto were called in to do 
the job. 

The list is all but endless. Whatever you 
Pick up in a quartermaster depot—paper, 
rubber, medicines, metal, or fabric—it has 
been processed by the use of chemicals, 

This is not the sort of production we can 
lose to other countries. It is too essential to 
dur defense in a world taut with interna- 
tional tensions. Yet, we can lose it if tariffs 
Are to be lowered further. 

Already, postwar tariff conferences, at 
Which the Department of State gave so much 
to gain so very little, have cut tariffs on most 
Synthetic organic chemicals by 50 percent. 
Some of the products suffered two 50 percent 
cuts, bringing the prevailing tariff on them 
down to 25 percent of what it was 20 years 
ago 


Depreciation of the dollar has compounded 
the injury to many organic chemicals on 
which two kinds of duties are applied—ad 
Valorem, according to the value of the prod- 
uct, and specific rates at so much per pound. 
When present specific rates were set up, in 
1930, the dollar was worth twice what it is 
today and so a 1930 specific rate of 3144 cents 
per pound would have to be raised to 7 cents 
to be as effective in 1954 as it was in 1990. 

Is it any wonder that the organic chem- 
ieals industry has lost part of the American 
Market and, as regards some products, has 
lost all profit? 

If these tariffs were cut further, as they 
Would be under the blanket proposals of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
much organic chemicals manufacture in this 
country would be lost to the esst bank of 
the Rhine, within easy reach of the Russians, 

This we cannot afford for whatever renson. 
All the more so it the reason be a notion that 
the rest of the world should adopt a doctrine 
Of trade that it doesnt even want. 

The second reason why tariffs nre needed 
to protect our production of organic chem- 
icals is readily apparent in the difference 
between wage rates in the United States and 
Other countries. 

In all cases, United States minimum wages 
Sre higher than prevailing wages in the 
chemical industry in other countries. A pro- 
duction worker in Germany today earns less 

50 cents an hour while his American 
Counterpart makes $2, when vacations, pen- 
sions, and social security are added to his 
basic wage. German research scientists re- 
ceive about a third as much as those in the 
United States, Hence, German research costs 
less and German industry therefore requires 

gross profit. 

German chemical plants cost less than 
American. While a bricklayer in St. Louis is 
restricted to the laying of 350 bricks a day, 
those working in Frankfurt, Germany, will 
lay 1,400 in a day. And so it goes. German 
Plants and equipment are cheaper, German 
depreciation charges are correspondingly less, 
And, therefore, German organic chemicals 
sell for less. 


In France, Italy, and Britain, the picture 
is much the same. 
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It is commonly believed that labor costs 
are relatively unimportant in the chemical 
industry. This is not necessarily true. It is 
not unusual to make less than 100,000 
pounds of an organic chemical product in a 
year. For such products automatic controls 
and many labor-saving devices cannot be 
justified. They are made in batch opera- 
tions, requiring the same amount of labor 
and technical supervision in the United 
States as in any other country. 

Monsanto Chemical Co.'s sales last year 
were $341 million, but this total was divided 
among about 400 products which were sold 
in some 20,000 formulations, While some 
products were sold in tank cars in large 
quantities for as little as 20 a ton, many 
others were sold in small amounts, by the 
pound or gram. The manufacturers’ price 
of cortisone, for example, is $6.08 a gram, 
$2,770 a pound. 

With chemical production in most other 
countries at an alltime high, foreign chemi- 
cal exports to the United States are on the 
increase. One direct result to date is the 
closing of facilities for the production of one 
Monsanto product. A large investment now 
stands idle because a foreign-produced chem- 
ical is coming in at a price below Monsanto's 
cost of manufacture. The price structure of 
other chemicals also Is being threatened. 

There is no need to further reduce tariffs 
at this time. Rather there is need to test 
what will happen when present-day tariffs, 
put into effect when the world’s economy was 
unbalanced and disrupted by war, are tested 
under conditions of a world surplus-type 
economy such as we are now entering. In 
other words, it would be wise to see what will 
happen under the new world conditions be- 
fore adjusting present tariff schedules. 

There is a maximum amount of each 
chemical product that can be consumed in 
this country in a year. For the most part, 
the American chemical industry can deliver 
every pound of every product that can be 
used. If foreign production is added to this, 
especially at lower prices, then there will be 
unemployment in the American chemical in- 
dustry. With such unemployment will come 
a lessening in the contributions which the 
United States chemical industry can make 
to both the peacetime economy and national 
defense. In a time of national peril this 
could prove to be our Achilles’ heel. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, NATIONAL SECURITY, 
AND THE TAROF 


(Statement by Monsanto Chemical Co.) 


The people of an industrialized America 
know that many companies which produce 
peacetime goods make the munitions when 
war comes. They remember that the auto- 
mobile industry stops making cars and makes 
tanks, trucks and guns; that instead of lux- 
ury transports, the aviation companies make 
bombers and fighters. They know, too, that 
it takes time to tool up and reconvert from 
peacetime to wartime production. 

Few realize, however, that when war comes, 
the chemical industry needs no tooling-up 
time, no reconversion. Commercial and in- 
dustrial explosives become military explos- 
ives. The styrene monomer which in peace 
makes household items and toys, in war be- 
comes synthetic rubber. Polyester resins 
combined with glass fibers, which in peace- 
time provide decorative, structural building 
panels, have as many as 80 uses in the F-86 
jet plane, The sulfa medicines which were 
peacetime wonder drugs were the miracle 
that saved thousands of soldiers’ lives in 
World Wer II and Korea. At least 1,686 syn- 
thetic organic chemicals were used by our 
Armed Forces in World War IT and the Ko- 
Tean conflict; 103 of those used in the latter 
war had not been used in World War II. 
The modern foot soldier uses a veritable host 
of chemicals and plastics in his clothing, 
equipment and munitions. The atomic 
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submarines now building contain almost 600 
chemical and plastics applications. In 
World War II, when the time came for the 
Army to translate the atomic bomb from 
theory to reality, the Government called on 
four chemical companies to do the job. 
Countless other illustrations would merely 
belubor the point. The fact is that every 
single chemical has two roles to play—one 
for peace and one for war. You do not re- 
convert the chemical industry when war 
comes—you merely shift chemicals from one 
end use to another. 

It once was said “an army travels on its 
stomach.” It now could be said that “an 
army travels on its chemicals" for even the 
combat rations of today are made possible 
only because of chemicals. 

The United States first became aware of 
its dependence on synthetic organic chem- 
icals when World War I cut off supplies from 
Europe. When that war was won, the Na- 
tion found that Its infant industry had built 
itself to the point that there were 201 com- 
panies with 13,292 employees who, in 1921, 
produced 144 million pounds of organic 
chemicals. The year World War II started 
for America, its organic chemical industry 
consisted of 335 companies with more than 
50,000 employees whose 1941 production was 
6,800,000,000 pounds. Theree years later at 
World War II's peak, the synthetic organic 
chemical industry produced 15 billion pounds 
of chemicals—all of which were regarded as 
required for military or essential civilian pro- 
duction. Even though the Korean war 
called for only Hmited mobilization, 564 
companies and 153,609 employees produced 
27,500,000,000 pounds of organic chemicals, 
and 41 percent of this was chemicals for 
which mobilization authorities programed 
plant expansion to meet mobilization needs. 

In any future war or occasion for full 
mobilization, the Nation’s military and es- 
sential civilian needs for organic chemicals 
and its dependence on the industry's reser- 
voir of technically trained manpower (who 
provide the research brain power from which 
the industry's spectacular advances have 
come) may well exceed the capacity to which 
the-indusrty will have been carried by its 
steady and rapid rate of growth, 

A strong domestic economy is as vital to 
national security as is military defense. It 
has been said that a modern economy—wer 
or peace—is only as strong as its ability to 
supply oll, rubber, and steel. The vital na- 
ture of the chemical industry can be seen, 
then, when one realizes that without chem- 
icals we would not have today's oil, rubber, 
or steel. Every gallon of oll requires chem- 
ieals to make it perform the way we want it 
to. Natural rubber needs chemicals for 
long life and low cost. The rubber tire of 
yesterday had a life of 2,500 miles; today it 
goes 25,000 and tomorrow it will be good for 
100,000 miles—thanks to chemicals. And 
when supplies of natural rubber fail us, it's 
chemicals that make synthetic rubber pos- 
sible. Even steel requires chemicals for its 
processing. The automobile, which uses 
oll, rubber, and steel, also contains over 250 
chemicals, to say nothing of those in its 
gasoline and motor oll. 

Just as the chemical Industry is vital to 
the war machine, so too the vitality and 
growth of a strong peacetime economy de- 
pends on it. In fact, the synthetic-chemical 
industry is the keystone of all industrial 
production, wartime or peacetime. Every 
single industry in America buys from the 
chemical industry. In the ficlds of food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, communi- 
cations, and health, there is not a single 
important product that doesn't touch chem- 
istry some place in its making. 

Despite its growth and its successes, the 
American synthetic-chemical industry is 
vulnerable to foreign competition. The in- 
dustry as we know it now in this country 
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is only 35 years old. Abroad, its age is over 
100 years. While American chemical makers 
are ingenious, so too, are foreign producers. 
The basic raw ma Water, air, 
mineral, and agricultural producta and pe- 
troleum—are all available in Europe. The 
techniques of manufacture (most of which 
is nonproduction line, “batch” processing) 
are much the same whether the production 
is in America or Europe. 

The economics of manufacture are quite 
different, however. Contrasted with an 
hourly wage of $2.03 In the American plants 
are the 28 to 38 cents per hour paid to 
German chemical workers. Research costs, 
which take 3 to 6 cents of each sales dollar 
in the American chemical industry, go large- 
ly to the salaries of researchers. In Ger- 
many, after graduation, a man with a doctor 
of philosophy degree in chemistry earns but 
560 marks (about $133) a month. We offer 
graduates with doctor of philosophy degrees 
a minimum of $525 a month. Thus, for the 
same dollar, German competitors can obtain 
4 times the talent we can. And research 
is the lifeblood of the chemical Industry 
where constant change is the historical pat- 
tern. Forty percent of our current sales are 
of products we didn't make 10 years ago. 

Building costs are at least twice as high 
in America as they are in Europe; deprecia- 
tion is double here, too. Therefore, the 
American chemical industry must earn twice 
as much gross profit as the Germans in order 
to earn the same return on investment. 

In brief, all elements of cost are higher 
in America than in Europe because of the 
higher standard of living here. 

In some fields, our productivity is greater, 
but it can't offset the lower labor rates 
abroad. A recent comparison with specific 
continental European manufacturers based 
on 3 large-volume chemicals showed that 
Monsanto had a ton-per-man-hour advan- 
tage of 5 to 1, 4 to 1, and 2.7 to 1, but be- 
cause of lower wages, the European manu- 
facturers’ labor cost per volume of product 
was lower than ours by 33 percent, 40 per- 
cent, and 47 percent, respectively. Imagine 
how much still lower would be the labor 
cost per unit of production in the skilled 
and industrious German chemical industry. 

There is an interrelationship in chemical 
manufacturing that is probably unmatched 
in any other industry. The manufacture of 
one chemical inevitably causes others to be 
produced as byproducts. The low price of 
industrial organic chemicals thus depends on 
the efficient use of all their byproducts. 
Pressure downward on the price of one by- 
product can completely unbalance the price 
structure of all the others in the same chain, 
To cease making one product in the chain 
would mean an upward adjustment on the 
prices of all the others. 

Today one-third of Germany's prewar 
chemical production capacity is in Russian 
bands, The other two-thirds—in West Ger- 
many—now produces 178 percent of its pre- 
war output, according to the 1952 Annual 
Industries Report from the United States 
High Commission for Germany, which also 
Says that German exports in general for the 
first 5 months of 1953 were up 26 cent 
compared with the same period in 1952 and 
exports to the United States alone were 50 
percent greater than the 1952 rate. Much 
of this was made possible, too, with United 
States taxpayer dollars, since the same re- 
port indicates that from 1945 to January 31, 
1952, the German chemical industry received 
over $50 million in United States economic 
and military aid with which to install modern 
plants and equipment in the place of the 
war-destroyed installations. 

The growing European chemical industries 
are well organized in marketing their prod- 
ucts through cartels. In West Germany, 
four companies (all of which were part of 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie) control almost the 
entire organic chemicals production. In 
France, 2 companies have 95 percent of 
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it; In the United Kingdom, 2 organizations 
control 85 percent, and in Italy, 2 com- 
panties have 80 percent of the business. Yet, 
in the United States, the three largest chemi- 
cal companies have only approximately 15 
percent of the organic chemicals business. 
Methods used by foreign cartels in the sales 
of all chemicals include the establishment 
of exclusive marketing areas, sales below cost 
to eliminate competition, sharing of losses 
among all members and recouping such 
losses by restoring maximum prices after 
competition has been wiped out. Obviously 
such techniques are in accord neither with 
our business traditions nor with the anti- 
trust laws. 

Reciprocal trade agreements which 
brought about the present lower tariffs on 
chemicals were entered into at times when 
foreign production of chemicals was at a 
low rate during the last war and postwar 
periods. These tariffs, therefore, have not yet 
been tested in a period of normalcy. Nor has 
their effect been tested in a world-surplus 
economy, Until the effects of present 
chemical tariff rates, and the resulting real 
pressure on domestic prices from the mere 
offering of foreign chemicals, can be gaged 
in relation to current production and con- 
sumption levels in this country, there should 
be no further reductions, Already there is 
evidence of decreased American production 
of some chemicals. If continued, it can only 
result in unemployment. 

Because the chemical industry In general 
and Monsanto Chemical Co. in particular are 
allied so closely to other industries and to 
United States security, Monsanto, therefore, 
supports maintenance of adequate chemical 
tariffs. 


Federal Housing Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that irregularities and 
fraudulent practices have been discov- 
ered in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration especially under section 608 of 
the act and title I 

While these abuses have, no doubt, 
existed and have continued to exist up 
to the present time, nonetheless, some 
of the offices of the FHA have been con- 
ducted in a manner to bring credit rather 
than disgrace to that organization. 
While I do not as yet know what will 
be discovered in connection with abuses 
under the so-called 608 program, in the 
office of the FHA in Atlanta, I do know 
that as far as abuses under title I are 
concerned, the Atlanta office, under the 
direction of Mr. John F. Thigpen, has 
cooperated fully with the Atlanta Better 
Business Bureau in eliminating irregu- 
larities in the home modernization and 
repair field. And Ihave confidence that 
the 608 program was administered with- 
out collusion or wrongdoing. 

In this connection, I am inserting with 
my own remarks a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Thigpen, together 
with an article which appeared in the 
Periscope, the official organ of the Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., of Atlanta for 
March 1954, This shows the efforts that 
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were made by the Better Business Bureau 
to bring to account and eliminate the 
unethical and crooked builders in the 
home modernization field: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Atlanta, Ga. April 26, 1954. 

Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 

House Office Building, 

$ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LANHAM: In accordance with our 
telephone conversation of today, enclosed is 
copy of the March issue of the Periscope, a 
publication of the Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., of Atlanta. Your attention is invited 
to an article appearing on the front page 
entitled “BBB-FPHA Cooperative Program 
Brings Results.” 

About a year ago we saw some evidence 
of abuse in the title I program, principally 
by unethical salesmen. We immediately 
solicited the cooperation of the banks, who 
as you know, make the title I loans, and 
the Better Business Bureau of Atlanta. A 
series of meetings were held and positive 
action was taken to eliminate these un- 
ethical practices, particularly by so-called 
floater type salesmen. Our records indicate 
that 26 salesmen and dealers in Georgia 
have become the subject of precautionary 
measures (restricted list) resulting from in- 
vestigations made by this office. Six dealer 
cases are now pending. 

We wish to point out that in the title I 
home improvement program in Georgia, in 
which many millions of dollars have been 
insured by FHA, the great majority of dealers 
and salesmen have conducted their business 
on a high ethical plane and this group 
should not be judged by the proportionately 
few who have engaged in objectionable 
practices. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN F. THIGPEN, 
Director. 


— 


BBB FIA Cooperative ProcraAM BRINGS 
RESULTS 


Readers ot the Periscope will recall that 
the Atlanta Bureau has given considerable 
publicity to the model home scheme, which 
was practiced by many unethical roofing, 
siding, and home remodeling contractors. 

Their method of operation was to sell 
roofing and siding on the pretense that their 
particular product was new on the market 
and that the manufacturer had authorized 
them to select homes to be used for ad- 
vertising exhibits. The applicator informed 
the homeowner that he would receive com- 
missions from jobs sold after the prospect 
had seen the model home. These commis- 
sions were to offset the cost of the material 
and labor used on his home. 

A large majority of such jobs were financed 
under title I FHA loans. Cases which came 
to the Bureau's attention involving the 
model home scheme indicated that the cus- 
tomer did not receive something for nothing. 
In many such instances where the model 
home scheme was used, the homeowner was 
not financially able to keep up his regular 
monthly payments to the lending institu- 
tion. 

The consumer was not the only yictim of 
the malpractices of unethical home remodel- 
ing contractors. The legitimate and ethical 
concerns in the repair business felt the ad- 
verse reaction and ill-will toward their in- 
dustry as a result of the model home pro- 
motion. 

Last summer, the Atlantic Bureau met 
with representatives of the title I FHA lend- 
ing institutions and officials of the FHA to 
discuss ways and means to curb the un- 
ethical operations, An agreement was 
reached, and a positive program was initiated 
which has brought decisive results and prac- 
tically eliminated the model home scheme 
in Atlanta, 
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The local Bureau has received commenda- 
tion on the effectiveness of this program, and 
the following letter was received from the 
Office of the FHA Director in Atlanta: 

Dran Me. STEPHANS: Mr. Arthur J. Frentz. 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of title I 
Operations in Washington, D. C., has asked 
me to extend to you his congratulations and 
best wishes for your splendid cooperation in 
Our joint campaign in Georgia to clean-up 
the model-house racket, 

“I would also like to take this opportunity 
to again express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the valuable and effective coopera~ 
tion we have received from you in our efforts 
to eliminate the irresponsible dealers and the 
floater type salesmen representing these 
dealers. The accomplishments have been 
beyond our expectations, and our joint ef- 
forts have resulted in a number of such deal- 
€rs and salesmen being placed on the precau- 
tlonary- measures Ust and this has had a 
sobering effect on other dealers. 

“I belicve we have set a good example of 
What can be accomplished when your Bu- 
reau and our agency work in close co- 
Operation, 

“Enclosed is a copy of Mr, Frentz letter. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Joun F. THIGPEN, 
“Director.” 


Samuel Dickstein 
SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Sorrow that I learn of the demise of my 
life-long friend, Samuel Dickstein. We 
were both elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1922 to the 68th Congress. 
Not.many of us are left of the group 
who came inin the 68th Congress. Only 
three remain: the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Missouri, the Honorable 
CLARENCE Cannon, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from New York, the Honor- 
able Jonn Taser, and myself. 

I distinctly remember the days when 
Sam Dickstein joined me in the early 
Sessions of the 68th Congress. He was 
in his middle thirties, in the prime of 
life, enthusiastic, and raring to go. He 
soon became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and finally achieved 
the chairmanship of that committee. 
He supported many liberal immigration 
bills and was ever the champion of the 
newly arrived. He knew that much of 
the strength of our Nation was drawn 
from our immigrants. He knew that 
we had achieved the highest standard of 
living that civilization has ever known, 
and knew that this was because we had 
siphoned off the best of the brain and 
brawn of peoples everywhere. That 
thought was the lodestar he followed, 
and as a result many fine pieces of legis- 
lation bear the honored name of Dick- 
stein. z ` 

Samuel Dickstein had been a vigorous 
prosecutor of the State of New York, a 
distinguished Congressman, and finally 
an eminent jurist. He had 1 more year 
to serve on the supreme court bench of 
the State of New York, before retirement. 
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It is not given to many the opportunity 
to serve with such strength of character, 
honesty of purpose and integrity of ac- 
tion, as was the lot of Sam Dickstein. 

Those of us who mourn him in death, 
loved him in life. As I pen these words, 
it seems as though in the early morning I 
see him in the distance, walking over the 
hill. He fondly waves goodby, and then 
ds lost to vision. He has vanished into 
the great eternity, 

It seems a bit sad that nature has 
struck him down and taken him unto her 
in the fullness of his powers, In his lat- 
ter years he worked on many important 
cases, The opinions he wrote were re- 
plete with prudence, wisdom, and com- 
monsense. His is a great loss to the judi- 
ciary, just as his departure from the leg- 
islative halls was a great loss to Congress. 

His name will ever be revered in his 
home State of New York, and his name 
will be enshrined in our hearts here. 
Our condolences go forth to his lovely 
wife and dear ones. 

He is gone but not forgotten. He lives 
in the hearts of his fellows, and that is 
not to die. 


H. R. 7260 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
impelled to call attention to a serious 
blow to the public assistance part of our 
social-security system as proposed in the 
Eisenhower administration’s bill, H, R. 
7200. 

Our social-security system established 
under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, nurtured through a series of 
Democratic Congresses and advanced 
further under President Truman, con- 
stitutes an invaluable asset to American 
society. Yet the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, in seeking to experiment with 
this system, appears ready to disorgan- 
ize, reduce, and confuse the public as- 
sistance half of social security. 

While I possess neither the resources 
nor the expert knowledge in the field of 
social security to undertake an exhaus- 
tive study, a careful analysis of H. R. 
7200 reveals clearly its inherent dangers 
and raises a series of serious questions 
impugning the entire validity of its 
approach. 

Ostensibly a reform of public assist- 
ance to help the poorer States of this 
Nation, ostensibly a bill to advance a 
progressive, dynamic program, H. R. 
7200 appears to fall woefully short. of 
both objectives. Worse still, in a num- 
ber of cases it apparently accomplishes 
the opposite of what it purports to do. 

In general, the following conclusions 
may be drawn from a study of the Eisen- 
hower administration's proposed public 
assistance program: First, it endangers 
seriously the security of old people and 
dependent children in States which are 
least able to provide for their needs; 
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Second, it undermines the ability of 
some of the poorer States to provide pub- 
lic assistance to the aged and dependent 
children and it requires of these States 
an even greater fiscal outlay for such 
programs to retain them at their present 
levels, 

A brief description and analysis of the 
provisions of H. R. 7200 reveals their in- 
tent and how they would operate. H. R. 
7200 purports to extend the current Fed- 
eral matchine formula for public as- 
sistance to April 1, 1955, at which time 
the following formula would become op- 
erative; ; 

First. A variable matching formula 
based on each State’s per capita income, 

Second. This formula includes a factor 
reducing each State’s Federal share by 
1 percentage point for each 5 percent of 
the State’s old-age population—those 
65 years of age and over—receiving old- 
age and survivors benefits, 

Third. A bridge to insure that no 
State, purely as a result of this formula, 
loses more than 12 percent of Federal 
funds it receives for any program in the 
fiscal year 1954. To safeguard against 
sudden loss of funds from the Federal 
Government, this formula would be in 
effect during the first 244 years of opera- 
tion of the new law, assuming the State 
spent as much from State and local 
funds as it did during the base period. 

Fourth. States would receive Federal 
financial grants on the basis of an ayer- 
age maximum payment to its recipients. 
At present the matchable amount has to 
be computed on each individual case. 

Let us now analyze these provisions, 
employing figures supplied by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; data, incidentally, which the De- 
partment seemed quite reluctant to make 
available. 

A fundamental theory incorporated in 
the bill is that of variable grants. The 
objective of such a formula is to equalize 
payments among the States by making 
it possible for States with limited finan- 
cial resources to increase their assistance 
payments. To quote from the Depart- 
ment's release explaining this bill: 

Under the variable matching formula, the 
Federal Government would give more aid, 
proportionately, to States where State and 
local resources are limited (PA No. 1). 


The principle of variable grants is valid 
and meritorious, but this Republican bill 
is a defective instrument for carrying it 
out; the bill is inconsistent and contra- 
dictory and would work great hardship 
upon needy people and nrany States. 

An examination of the operation of 
this formula as embodied in H. R. 7200, 
using the Department’s data, reveals 
that, first, some States with greater fi- 
nancial resources would be more favor- 
ably affected than certain States whose 
financial resources are limited; second, 
a total of 12 of the 29 States with per 
capita incomes below the national per 
capita average income—and that is the 
base index used for determining Federal 
contributions—will suffer a reduction in 
Federal contributions for old-age assist- 
ance; third, all but 1 of the States 
above the national per capita income 
will also suffer a decrease in Federal 
contributions for OAA; fourth, a total of 
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12 of the 29 States with lower per capita 
incomes than the national average will 
lose Federal contributions for aid to de- 
pendent children. In addition, 1 State, 
Arkansas, ranking 47th or next to the 
poorest State in the United States in 
per capita income, receives no increase 
whatsoever in Federal funds for aid for 
dependent children; fifth, at the same 
time, 11 of the 19 States with per capita 
incomes greater than the national aver- 
age will receive additional Federal con- 
tributions for aid to dependent children. 

States losing in Federal contributions 
to old-age assistance although below the 
national average per capita income are: 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Missouri, 
Maine, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Vermont, Texas, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. Those losing 
Federal contributions for aid to depend- 
ent children whose incomes are below 
the national average per capita income 
are: Arizona, Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Virginia. Arkansas re- 
ceives no increase, although it is second 
from the bottom of States below the na- 
tional per capita income, 

States with superior per capita in- 
comes which lose are: for old-age assist- 
ance—California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Wyoming, and also the District of Co- 
lumbia. Wisconsin, a State with a su- 
perior per capita income, gains. Those 
States losing in aid to dependent chil- 
dren are: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, and Washington. Nevada gains 
nothing, while 10 States, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would receive in- 
creased Federal contributions. 

A total of 30 States plus the District 
of Columbia would lose Federal contri- 
butions for OAA; 20 States lose for aid 
for dependent children. 

H. R. 7200 proposes a cushion period 
which ends in 1957. But, as has been 
pointed out to me by the Honorable Phil 
M. Donnelly, Governor of Missouri, at 
the time the provision expires the re- 
duction in Federal funds will be even 
more drastic in Missouri and other 
States than during the first year's oper- 
ation of this bill. Missouri, while rank- 
ing ninth in the United States in the 
number of people 65 years of age and 
older, is.third In the country in old-age 
assistance recipients. According to the 
latest statistics, Missouri ranks sixth in 
the Nation in the amount expended per 
inhabitant for old-age assistance in 
1952-53. Nevertheless, it is a strange 
anomaly that if this bill went into ef- 
fect, on the basis of figures supplied by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Missouri would suffer a 
10.5-percent drop in Federal contribu- 
tions for all its public-assistance pro- 
grams. It would lose over $6 million for 
old-age assistance and over $1 million 
in aid for dependent children. After the 
bridge provision expires, Missouri could 
be expected to lose even more: the same 
would apply to a number of the States. 
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States that will lose Federal contribu- 
tions for these programs will either be 
forced to increase taxes in order to con- 
tinue old-age assistance or aid for de- 
pendent children at their present levels 
or to reduce all assistance grants to 
needy old people and children in order 
to stay within available funds. 

Still another feature of this bill places 
a difficult burden upon the States. Un- 
der H. R. 7200 the new matching formula 
would go into effect on April 1, 1955. 
Yet the fiscal year of most States starts 
in July, which means that there is little 
or no coordination between the two. Of 
course, if the purpose is to save Federal 
funds in the 3-month period between 
April and July, this is accomplished by 
this formula, but, of course, at the ex- 
pense of burdening the States. It 
should also be noted that most State 
legislatures meet in January; they will 
have to act very quickly—to be prepared 
for the changeover by April 1. State 
legislatures are simply not given sufi- 
cient. time; they cannot adjust that 
quickly. 

One asset, and almost the only one in 
the bill, is its employment of an average 
rather than individual maximums in de- 
termining the Federal share of public- 
assistance payments. This simplifies 
administration, reduces redtape and ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Nevertheless, one virtue, a minor one 
at that, in H. R. 7200, fails to qualify 
a bill as responsible legislation when it 
is otherwise totally inadequate. This 
bill is unfair and discriminatory in that 
it penalizes many poorer States instead 
of assisting them. Its effect, in many 
cases, would be the exact opposite of its 
announced purpose. Rather than a pro- 
gressive advance, it constitutes a back- 
ward step in social security. Yes, it 
saves some money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but at the expense of the 
meager benefits received by many of our 
needy aged citizens and at the expense 
of our State governments, Is this the 
way to accomplish that purpose? 

Congress cannot afford to pass legis- 
lation ina vacuum. Many States suffer 
from economic recession; tax revenues 
tend to decline in such cases and old peo- 
ple in the labor force generally suffer 
first in a period of economic trouble. 
This bill would reduce the small in- 
comes of many of our citizens, aged men 
and women who spend their entire 
assistance benefits for consumer goods. 
They save virtually nothing from assist- 
ance payments—all goes into food, rent, 
clothing, medical care, and so forth— 
direct and immediate consumer spend- 
ing. Moreover, States with the least re- 
sources as well as those with the greatest 
resources lose Federal contributions. 
The poorer States can least afford such a 
loss. Obviously, the timing of this bill 
is very poor and the implementation of 
its general philosophy is highly inade- 
quate. 

Is this what the Eisenhower Republi- 
can administration proposes to take food 
out of the mouths of our needy aged and 
our dependent children? Why are we 
not working rather to distribute more 
surplus food to them instead of less. We 
have the surplus food. Is it the Republi- 
can purpose to place difficulties in the 
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path of State efforts to deal with public 
assistance? I am sure that Congress, at 
least, has no such purpose in mind. Nor 
should we adopt legislation that is so 
contradictory or discriminatory as to 
violate the basic theory upon which the 
legislation is allegedly premised. Cer- 
tainly we can expect a better perform- 
ance from the Republican leadership. 
Orcan we? Once again the Republicans 
have taken an operating program, public 
assistance, and a good democratic pro- 
posal, variable grants, and have Repub- 
licanized it into a niggardly, inadequate, 
reactionary program, detrimental to the 
welfare of our people. 

Far from criticizing negatively, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to possible alternatives which 
should be considered. First of all, in- 
stead of considering legislation like H. R. 
7200, we could adopt legislation imme- 
diately authorizing a food allotment 
plan for the aged and for dependent 
ehildren. Secondly, we would continue 
the present matching formula undis- 
turbed. This means extending beyond 
this year the McFarland amendment to 
the Social Security Act; Senators Hum- 
PHREY, HILL, and Sparkman have already 
introduced such legislation. If or pur- 
pose is to dovetail old-age assistance into 
our expanding old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, the present system and 
formula seem to be working well. For 
example, since the 1950 social-security 
amendments, which greatly liberalized 
benefits and expanded coverage, were 
adopted, the number of old-age assist- 
ance beneficiaries has been declining 
gradually but steadily; from July 1950 to 
July 1951—a decline of 55,000; from July 
1951 to July 1953—a decline of 80,000: 
from July 1952 to July 1953—a decline of 
approximately 60,000. Consequently, if 
we retain the existing formula, the old- 
age assistance load will gradually shift to 
old-age and survivors insurance. And 
in this process, the States will not be 
handicapped or driven to reducing aver- 
age benefits. The transition will prove 
easy for them; they will find sufficient 
time to adjust to the change; and the 
aged people, themselves, will not suffer. 

If we wish to increase the speed of 
transfer from old-age assistance to old- 
age and survivors insurance, it will be 
necessary to adopt a really liberal old- 
age and survivors insurance act, The 
Eisenhower proposals in H. R. 7199, 
which contemplate an increase in mini- 
mum old-age and survivors insurance 
primary benefits of $5 a month, will not 
serve this purpose. On the other hand, 
a bill for comprehensive expansion and 
liberalization of social security such as 
H. R. 6035, which I have introduced, and 
which is identical with similar bills in- 
troduced by other Democrats, constitutes 
a step in the right direction. 

Nevertheless, whatever action we take 
in the House, let us beware of H. R. 7200. 
Let us remember that those unfortu- 
nates, the needy aged, the dependent 
children, the blind and the disabled, are 
human beings as deserving in considera- 
tion and justice as the rest of us. Let 
us assist rather than burden the States 
in their endeavors to help such people. 
Let us guard and strengthen our social- 
security system, 


1954 
Federal Aid for Long Island Waterways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that it should be called to the at- 
tention of Members of Congress that 
Long Island has apparently become the 
Stepchild of our Nation. We receive no 
consideration in regard to three great 
Problems: Shore erosion, soil conserva- 
tion, and dredging of the inlets to the 
Natural waterways. 

The Corps of Engineers has agreed to 
maintain the Fire Island Inlet for the 
coming year, due, mainly, to the fact 
that the great storm of last November 
did 95 percent of the work. 

I would, further, like to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress a release of the 
Moriches Inlet Stabilization Committee, 
headed by an able retired Coast Guard 
captain, Eugene T. Osborne: 

We are holding this meeting to express 
dur gratitude for the interest, both in the 
past and present, as manifested by the State, 
county, and town officials in the stabiliza- 
tion of Moriches Inlet. In inspecting the 
inlet, we were happy to have had the oppor- 
tunity to show you the visible results of 
your efforts, which have meant so much to 
the thousands of people who live in and 
about the Moriches Bay area. We recognize 
that, despite the splendid beginning that 
has been made on the inlet, it is as yet far 
from completion, and we desire to find some 
method by which Federal funds can be ob- 
tained to assist in the completion of the 
Project. 

The following should be of interest to all 
concerned, and is furnished without written 
or implied criticism in reference to the 
policy making such appropriations possible. 
On the contrary, we have deep respect for 
those foreign countries and individual States 
in our own country whose officials recognize 
the tremendous importance of their water- 
Ways and who work for their improvement. 
The figures given are believed to be sub- 
stantially correct, as they have been 
gathered from newspapers, magazines, and 
Other informative publications. 

(A) Seven hundred million dollars has 
been allotted by our Federal Government 
toward the improvement of the Rhone River, 
and $300 million more is under commit- 
ment by our Government toward the same 
Project. 

(B) Three hundred million dollars has 
likewise been allotted toward the Rhine 
River, and more is expected to follow. 


(C) Several hundred million dollars has 


already been allotted to the Netherlands by 
our Government toward the restoration of 
their dikes which were so badly damaged 
by the great storm of several years ago. 
(This is real antierosion beach work.) 

(D) We have heard, too, that large 
Amounts have been allotted to other Euro- 
pean countries, to be used in the improve- 
ment of their waterways, harbors, and beach 
erosion work. 

(E) In the United States, many millions 
of dollars have been expended by our Fed- 
eral Government in the improvement of 
much needed levee and inland river basin 
Work. Each year additional sums are al- 
lotted for the same purpose. 

(F) We understand that in New Jersey 
work is now under way, under the supervi- 
sion of the United States engineers, on jetty 
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repair work at Barnegat Inlet. This was 
made necessary by the damage sustained 
at that iniet during the gale of November 
1953. The quick action taken by the engi- 
neers in this case is commended. We also 
note that our enginéers have recommended 
a $24 million beach widening project for the 
New. Jersey coast, which, like Long Island, 
has suffered so badly by reason of erosion 
over the past years. Many other States, 
such as Florida and California, have, during 
recent years, received large Federal grants 
to be used for the improvement of their 
waterways and beaches, 

Consider now, if you will, what has hap- 
pened, or more appropriately what has not 
happened, to the effort made by our local 
citizens to obtain Federal help in the sta- 
bilization of Moriches and Shinnecock In- 
lets. On May 8, 1946, a hearing was held by 
the United States engineers in the West- 
hampton Beach High School auditorium, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the need for 
such ald. The joint case of both inlets was 
ably presented, and much evidence support- 
ing their need was furnished. To date, 
some 8 years later, no findings or report has 
been made, and we have been advised that 
Tunds are not available to complete the re- 
port. Naturally, we are keenly disappointed 
when the work elsewhere is contrasted with 
what has happened in our case. 

In considering the need of Federal appro- 
priations for Long Island waterways, it is 
well to remember that New York State prob- 
ably contributes more money to the Federal 
Treasury than any other State of the Union, 
and since the Atlantic coast line of Long 
Island is almost identical in length to that 
of New Jersey and constitutes New York's 
only seacoast, the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the great need for Federal help 
can be readily understood. 

The need of united action on the part of 
local and statewide interests, including those 
in authority, is quite apparent. We intend 
to work for that support and sincerely ap- 
peal to those present to assist in this move- 
ment. 


MORICHES INLET STABILIZATION COMMITTEE, 


My Duty to Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding 2 essays on the subject My 
Duty to Home and Country, 1 written 
by Miss Dorothy Fullager, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, and 1 written by Mr. Lee Ken- 
nedy, of Newark, Ohio. These two young 
people of my district are the winners 
of an essay contest given by the Ameri- 
can Legion and the ladies auxiliary of 
Ohio. ‘There were approximately 75,000 
essays written. I want to congratulate 
the Legion and the auxiliary for putting 
this program into effect, and I am in- 
deed very proud of Dorothy Fullager 
and Lee Kennedy. I recommend the 
reading of these essays to all of my 
colleagues. f 

My Dury To Home anD Country `I 

(By Dorothy Fullager, Mansfield, Ohio) 

What is my duty to home and country? 
It is hard to explain such duties, Perhaps 
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we shouldn't try—yet. As we tour a great 
building in a great city maybe we'll learn 
the answer to this question. 

The world is like a great city. Fach build- 
ing represents a country. Some are new 
and shiny; others, old and in shambles; some 
are small but lasting; others, brilliant and 
powerful skyscrapers. We are going to visit 
one of the greatest edifices—the United 
States of America. 

First let's look at the foundation. If the 
building blocks could speak they would say: 

“We are the homes of America. A weak 
home is a weak spot in our Nation. We are 
made not of stone, cement, and mortar, but 
people, their love and duties to us,” 

“But what are our duties to our home?” 
we ask. The blocks reply: 

“A home is more than a house. In a home 
you learn to love, to share, and to give. 
There you learn the meaning of joy, sorrow, 
hope, and understanding. Home is where 
you learn to live. It is your duty to help 
make it a better; no, the best, place to live. 
This means more than helping with the 
dishes or the dusting. Those are the ma- 
terial things. Homes are made of those in- 
tangible qualities known only to the heart. 
Your homes are what you make them: ‘As 
ye give, so shall ye receſve.““ 

Hearing this we realize that it is our duty 
to give of our all and as we do we know we 
are making our homes the best places to 
live. 

Now let’s examine the other parts that 
make this building the strongest in the 
city. The beams and rafters tell us, “We 
are the duties of good citizenship; your 
duties to your country. Sit down and let 
us explain ourselves.” 

Voting speaks first, “You must choose the 
government under which you live. Neg- 
lecting to vote is neglecting one of the privi- 
leges bought by the blood of your fore- 
fathers.” 

Obedience says: "You should never disobey 
the law. The Bill of Rights assures you of 
equal rights and protection as well as free- 
dom. But you shall be free only as long 
as you respect the rights of others.” 

Support takes his turn, “Another duty 
you must perform is supporting your Gov- 
ernment. If each of you does this it can- 
not fail. But remember this doesn't mean 
always agreeing with it.” 

Now service speaks, “You can serve your 
country -in innumerable ways, large and 
small but the one way you are so conscious 
of today is defending your homeland. It 
is the epitome of service when a person gives 
his life for his country.” 

Greatly Impressed we move to the win- 
dows. Through these windows people from 
other houses view our way of life. They 
are never closed for through them we are 
always giving to those in need. 

The door to success is never locked: it 
is always open to all. The steps to oppor- 
tunity lead to this door. Beyond them lie 
unlimited chances to make good. 

The master of this house is a kindly old 
gentleman affectionately called Uncle Sam 
by some one hundred and fifty million mem- 
bers of the household. 

Yes; it is a great house, the greatest in 
the city. As our tour ends we know that if 
we perform the duties just outlined, this 
building will continue to be the best and 
will never fall. 

My Dury ro Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Lee Kennedy, Newark, Obio) 


The interpretation of a person's duties to 
his home and country varies with the in- 
dividual. To me, a boy of 14, I think my 
first duty is to my home. One of the most 
important duties is one which is very well 
expressed by one of the Ten Commandments, 
“Thou shall honor thy father and mother.” 
In fact if every citizen lived by the Ten 
Commandments he would be performing 
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most of his duties to his home and country. 
It is my duty to help my family through 
troubled times and to share in the solving 
of the various problems which we encounter 
from time to time. In this way I can help 
to provide harmony and happiness in the 
home. 

One duty which I think we sometimes 
forget but which is very important is our 
behavior in public, for how we act in pub- 
lic is a reflection on how our parents have 
reared us. 

It is also my responsibility to set a good 
example for my younger brother and sister. 

I do not think my age have given 
enough thought to their duty to their coun- 
try. I know I had not, but after thinking 
about it I have reached these conclusions: 
I believe one of the most important duties 
is to get a good education for if we have a 
well educated population, we are going to 
have a strong country. 

Next I expect to spend quite some time in 
the army, and I might even make a career 
of it. This is one duty all boys of average 
or better physical and mental health can 
fulfill. 

After this in my life will be the duty of 
voting which is surely an important one. In 
order to be a wise yoter I must have a good 
knowledge of this country’s laws provided 
for in the Constitution, I must also try to 
get as much information on each candidate 
as I can, and not let party politics influence 
my thinking in choosing the man best suited 
for the job. After electing these men it is 
my duty to obey the laws they make, and 
to use my privileges of freedom of speech and 
press as provided for by the laws of the 
land to continuously try to improve our Goy- 
ernment, working always for a Government 
which will be truly representative of the 
people and dedicated to the good of the 
people. 

Eventually it will be my duty to see that 
my own children receive a good education 
and give them the proper training they need 
to become good citizens. In this way we 
will be insuring a good future for our 
country. 

The most important duty, one that I 
have saved for last but which usually comes 
first in a person’s life, ts religion. Every 
person should attend the church of his 
choice, for the faith of the American people 
in their Lord has helped immensely in mak- 
ing this country the greatest of them all. 


Punchinello's Secret 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
year ago our Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce arrived in Italy and I feel she de- 
serves an anniversary token of esteem 
for a job well done, 

When I visited in Italy last summer our 
Ambassador was just starting to become 
the target of the Communist propa- 
ganda organ. The breeders of hate car- 
ried on a merciless, unrelenting attack 
maligning everything our great Ambas- 
sador was doing for the benefit of that 
great nation. She was accused by the 
Commies of possessing the evil eye and 
placing a curse on everything she came 
near. Where, in reality, she was just 
ferreting out the evil doings of the Com- 
munist cells operating in Italy. 
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We, in the Congress of the United 
States, commend the hard work, dili- 
gence, and courage of our Ambassador. 
Regardless of how disagreeable the 
Communist hordes make it for Mrs. 
Luce she will prevail because the great 
Italian people realize that their Ameri- 
can Ambassador holds close to her heart 
their welfare and thé future welfare of 
their children, 

The Italian people, being an enter- 
prising and highly cultured race and, 
above all, believing in the freedom of 
man, I am positive will always rally to 
the righteous cause as proclaimed by our 
Ambassador. 

Mr, Speaker, our former colleague, 
Clare Boothe Luce, is doing a dedicated 
job and deserves the great support her 
colleagues of this great deliberative body 
give her in an unrelenting fight to com- 
bat communism in Italy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
say that the Italian-Americans in the 
great State of Connecticut prescribe 
wholeheartedly to the great work and 
accomplishments of their Ambassador 
Clare Boothe Luce. 


I have further received a great re- 
sponse from Members of the House and 
Senate commending Mrs. Luce on the 
great work she is doing as the United 
States Ambassador in Italy. 


As a portion of my remarks I include 
an article by Indro Montanelli, one of 
Italy’s most distinguished and impor- 
tant democratic journalists, His article 
is in the form of a letter addressed to 
Benedetti the publisher of Europeo. Mr. 
Montanelli’s article not only defends our 
Ambassador, but casts a very revealing 
light on the political situation in Italy, 
PUNCHINELLO's SECRET—MONTANELLI DISCOV- 

ERS ITALY Is AN AMERICAN PROTECTORATE 


Dear BENEDETTI [publisher of Europeo]: 
I read in L’Europeo Mrs. Luce's confidential 
speech to a dozen American journalists in 
Washington's Mayfiower Hotel last January 
5, along with Adelfi's [editor of Europeo) 
reply. 

I don't know how you managed to get a 
copy of the text of the speech, but at any 
rate you are to be congratulated on having 
succeeded in getting it. But the American 
journalist who was allowed to share the 
secret with a few other colleagues and later 
broke it, is less deserving of congratulations. 
Mrs. Luce's speech was entirely secret in 
tone, and it is quite easy to see that it was 
meant to be only a guide for her listeners. 
The fact that news of the speech leaked 
out in its entirety will give further proof 
to those numerous readers who think that 
you can never trust a journalist, All of 
us journalists have, at some time or other, 
been given some secret to share with a min- 
ister or a diplomat, not intended for pub- 
lication. Those who failed to keep the se- 
cret were disqualified for failure to comply 
with our business ethics. 

But let's get to the speech itself, 

Adelf is to be admired for his objec- 
tions [to the speech], which aren't merely 
drawn at random but are, instead, serious, 
documented and subtle. Too subtle In fact 
Tor my taste and the public's taste. Every- 
thing or almost everything he says is true. 
Pella did have De Gasperi’s approval in 
forming his cabinet; it isn't yet definitely 
certain that an investigation of the 1,300,- 
000 disputed votes would show that the 
center parties really won the election and 
that the electoral law had really passed; 
the Communist Party's reported 63 billion 
lire annual budget is probably an exagger- 
ation; the difference between CD's and So- 
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clal-Communists 1s 4.7, not 3 points, and, 
moreover, the president is not obliged by 
articles 92 and 94 of the constitution to 
recur to the majority party, in the. event 
that it's the Social-Communist Party, to form 
the cabinet. 

But this is merely unimportant fault- 
finding in Mrs. Luce's otherwise exactly 
drawn picture. I could, by using my friend 
Adelfi’s own technique (do bear with me 
if it smacks somewhat of the curia and is 
captious), make the following objections: 

1. No official statement whatever will ever 
convince us that De Gasperi and the CD's 
were well-disposed toward Pella, We Italians 
are just talking among ourselves here, Bene- 
detti, so we don't have to grab each other by 
our coat lapels. De Gasperi called Pella's 
government a friendly one (he should at least 
have considered it a brotherly one); but, 
like a good friend, he put banana peels under 
Pella’s feet at the first chance he had. I 
don't claim he did a bad thing; he may even 
have done a good thing. But there is cer- 
tainly no doubt that he did do it. 

2. The story about the 1,300,000 invalid 
votes is true, and you know it as well as I 
whom am most certain about it. How do 
we know it?- My dear man, I am not that 
American journalist; neither are you; and 
neither is Adelfi. Since we can't cite our 
sources, we prefer to keep silent. But that 
is exactly what Mrs. Luce says—all Italian 
politicians agree that the electoral law had 
passed, but they all agree that if such a 
statement were attributed to them they 
would deny it. I know it will take years 
before the official reply is published. The 
fact that the Communists are working 80 
diligently to slow it up is yet another proof 
of the truth of the Ambassador's statement. 
But the fact that the ballots were not ap- 
proved does not prove that they were not 
counted. 

3. Do the Communists have 25 billion lire, 
as Scelba claims, or 30 billion, as Taviani, 
defense minister, says? In either case, they 
still have more than 10 times more than all 
other parties put together. 

4. Articles 92 and 94 of the constitution, 
and Carbone and the lawyers can say what 
they will, but constitutional procedure, 
which Einaudi so scrupulously follows, 
obliges the President to appoint as Prime 
Minister the head of the majority party. Can 
you just see Einaudi refusing Togliatti a 
priori, if Togliatti had even a relative major= 
ity? That would supposedly mark the pref- 
ace to a coup d'tat. Performed with what? 
With boy scouts? 


In my opinion, it isn't the details of Mrs. 
Luce’s speech which should be noted and 
compared with reality; it is, rather, the over- 
all picture of the speech. And every reader 
feels that her overall picture corresponds to 
reality. Just so you won't misunderstand 
me, I might state here that in 1948 I voted 
for De Gasperi, and again in 1953. And al- 
though I'll curse like an infidel when I do 
it, LI probably vote for him again next time, 
giving no heed to my monarchist friends 
whose right I challenge to betray the King 
(with a capital letter, please) by forming a 
party in his name, a party which in practice 
does nothing but turn out to be a thorn in 
the side, like the beefsteak party. So you 
see, I'm not an antl-De Gasperi man on 
principle—quite the contrary. And yet I 
think exactly what Mrs. Luce thinks of him, 
namely, the votes given him in 1948 were 
administered very well in many ways, but 
certainly not in opposing communism, The 
1953 election results prove that. What did 
the Ambassador tell the journalist whose dis- 
cretion she wrongly trusted? This: 

1. The church tried excommunication as 
& weapon in dealing with Catholic anticler- 
ical Itallans. But it boomeranged. 

2. Although the DC's are in power, the gov- 
ernment has taken no serious measure 


against the Communists. It allows them to 


print their papers on its own presses; it 
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never attacks them on its own radio; it grants 
their dailies all the paper they want; it 
houses their organs in its own buildings, and 
favors, or at least tolerates the trade with 
the Bast that fills the Communist Party 
offers. 

3. The dollars we give the Itallans don't 
stop them from taking the road to commu- 
nism, Instead, they help the Itallans get 
there more easily, for they make the rich 
Ticher instead of helping the poor. 

4. The social reforms have not brought 
about the effect we had hoped. The south, 
80 conservative until now, has slipped to the 
left now that it’s been divided into pleces 
and there exists the bank for the south. 

5. Eight of the sixteen million Commu- 
nists in Western Europe are in Italy, and 
Moscow is now aiming its greatest effort at 
them, since it is well aware that Italy is a 
Vulnerable point. 

6. In 2 or 3 years, Italy could disappear 

d the Iron Curtain. 

Now, my dear Benedetti, this argument is 
Quite sound. And despite all those ingen- 
ious lucubrations that you and Adelfi think 
up, thanks to your statistics which are so 
easily adapted to all confused situations, 
there are millions upon millions of Italians 
(all those with any sense) who think exactly 
the same as the Ambassador does. Adelfi’s 
Claim that the Social-Communists would 
require 25 years to reach power legitimately 
is proved wrong by a very fundamental error. 
It supposes that there is a united front or 
bloc to face it. But you know very well that 
that is not so. The other day I was travel- 
ing on the same train with the CD deputy 
Mario Melloni, your friend but no longer 
Mine. At one point he told me: “If my 
party opens up to the right, Tu go over to 
the Communists.” How many Mellonis are 
there in the CD party? I mean how many 
Italians are there who are confirmed Demo- 
Crats and who vote such, but who would go 
Over to the other side, if forced to choose, 
as choose we soon must? It is they who 
form the line of demarcation in Italy. 
Don't worry only about the Social-Commu- 
Nists who aren't worried at all about an ab- 
Solute majority. Worry about that broad 
fringe of bourgeoisie and democracy who are 
Teady to join in with the Social-Democrats 
in having their day in a fine popular front 
Government. All the Communists needed in 

ovakia was 18 percent to come to 
Power, with Benes’ and Masaryk's consent. 
I don’t know how many Masaryks and Ben- 
ses there are hidden among us, All I know 
is that none of them would die of a broken 
heart or hurl themselves out the window if 
it were to come about. 

You printed the following atop the last 
Paragraph of Adelfi's article: “There is a 
danger, but it is not at hand.” Ye Gods. 
What do you need to recognize the fact that 
tt is at hand? Do you need to be put behind 

in some cell at S. Vittore? 

I think that Mrs. Luce profed that she 
Brasps our country’s situation perfectly by 
Saying what she did. I dare to add that she 
is perhaps the first American diplomat who 

shown a grasp of it, even if she did 
take a 35 percent for a 37 percent [of the 
vote] and allowed Unita’s higher circulation 
than it really has. It’s debatable whether 
she had the right to tell all this to American 
Journalists, and whether she acted well in 
doing so. I think she had the duty, not 
the right to do it, and as an Italian intent 
on defending my hide and my freedom, I 
am grateful to her for having said what she 
@id in the last part, namely, Italian democ- 
racy must be defended at all costs, as its 
loss would be more grave than the loss of 

ma. Sincerely, Benedetti, I would have 
been pleased to express the same gratitude 
to you and Adelf, even for only the criticism 
©f the Ambassador's speech which you 
thought opportune to write. But as I won't, 
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you find yourselves, albeit unwillingly, re- 
sponsible along with those Socialcommu- 
nists who, on this very day, March 20, ques- 
tioned the government on the fitness of 
having Mrs. Luce removed from her position 
as Ambassador on the basis that she is (to 
them of course) no longer a persona grata 
in Italy. Which makes, or should make her, 
most desirable (persona gratissima) for us. 

My dear Benedetti, you, Adelfi, myself and 
millions of others have the right to present 
all the notes we want to America and her 
representatives, But the only reason we 
have this right is because America is there 
to guarantee us such rights. You, Adelfi, 
myself and millions of others, can—must— 
declare our objections to the gross mistakes 
often made by American diplomacy, the 
superficiality of some of its commonplaces. 
But we must never forget that without Amer- 
ica we might at best be able to print our 
objections on a “Squillo del Galeotto” (“The 
Galley-Slave Trumpet“) mimeographed be- 
hind the walls of some national prison. For 
the truth is that we are 43 million galley 
slaves temporarily free on American bail. 

Note that you and your paper have little 
to do with this since your opinion on this 
point has always been clear. But I wish you 
had made it clear again on this occasion. 
Mrs. Luce has not one, but a thousand 
reasons to be annoyed by a ruling class and a 
people who pass half their time in sucking 
up money from her country, and the other 
half in spitting on it. Our theaters are 
full of people who can still afford 3,000 lire 
for a seat thanks only to America, and yet are 
enraptured only by the bitter remarks hurled 
against America by actors who can accumu- 
late millions only because of America. We 
give vent to our dignity in this attitude of 
freedmen. But the only dignity beggers 
should have is gratitude. You'll say that, 
being scrupulously impartial, we treat Rus- 
sia in exactly the same way. But is it im- 
partiality to treat those who line our pockets 
with dollars exactly the same as we treat 
those who make threats on our lives; those 
who guarantee us our life and liberty exactly 
as those who attack them; those who have 
taken away our last orangepeel exactly as 
those who have filled us with calories and 
vitamins? 

Here I can hear my ears ringing with the 
prophetic cry: “You've sold out to the 
Americans.” And in a certain sense that is 
true, since as an Italian I owe my life and 
liberty to the Americans. But those who 
accuse me are in the same condition as I 
am. Which of us is more honorable, I who 
admit it and keep the unspoken agreement, 
or they who feign ignorance of it, but betray 
it every minute? 

My dear Benedetti; in publishing Mrs. 
Luce's speech, you dealt one of your cus- 
tomary excellent journalistic blows. Since 
you weren't taken into her confidence, you 
betrayed no one, and while I don't accept 
Adelfi's objections, they are put forth most 
civilly. The only thing missing is a post- 
script from you, saying in so many words: 

Italian newspapers will be able to continue 
to wage polemics with one of the secret 
speeches made by the Ambassador of the 
protecting state only so long as that pro- 
tecting state is America.” That is implicit, 
say you? No, nothing is ever implicit with 
Italians. You have to remind them of 
everything. And as far as I am concerned. 
I have decided never to miss the chance 
of doing so. And that is why I have writ- 
ten to you. Neither you, nor I, can go on 
wiling away our time in variety shows, little 
scandals and big trials. The Italian journ- 
alist still limiting himself to such would 
not only be a poor Italian, but a poor journ- 
alist as well, since he would give 
that he is not aware of the fact that there 
is a danger, and it is at hand.” 

Cordially yours, 
Inpro MONTANELLI. 


A3093 
My Duty To Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 1, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the very fine essay by James 
Valuska, of Mingo Junction, Ohio, en- 
titled “My Duty To Home and Country.” 
This essay was one of the American Le- 
gion contest essays which won one of 
the first prizes in the State of Ohio. My 
congratulations on this outstanding 
essay have been extended to Mr. Valuska 
personally, and I commend the essay to 
all the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The essay follows: ` 

My Dury To Home AND COUNTRY 

As a senior about to graduate from high 
school, I realize that I have responsibilities 
toward my home and my country which I 
must fulfill, We, the youth of America, are 
tomorrow's foundation. Shall we be strong 
enough to continue building this wonderful 
Nation and democracy? Will our elements 
be composed of the freedom to know, the 
right to learn, and the joy to uphold this 
land of ours; or will we let the forces of evil 
and stupidity weaken us, permitting our fu- 
ture world to crumble? No. We must strive 
toward the greatest good and concentrate on 
the means at hand, which assets we have 
available today and know we must use 
them to the fullest advantage. There are 
many of us who have a tendency to be self- 
satisfied. Many accept the achievements of 
past civilizations without question and re- 
gard them purely as outright gifts. In the 
same attitude many take no personal re- 
sponsibility toward improving society or up- 
lifting humanity, but feel justified in being 
solely an average citizen, 

I believe that our most important duty 
toward our home and our country is to 
become a good citizen. The first and great- 
est step in becoming a good citizen is de- 
veloping one's self into the best individual 
possible. The best individual keeps his 
character above reproach and his integrity 
is such that it cannot be questioned. He 
maintains honor and moral standards to the 
highest degree and has a stanch faith in 
God and His divine guidance. He also must 
have the best education it is in his power 
to acquire. It is our responsibility to ac- 
quire all these traits which constitute being 
a good citizen. 

Another important duty which will fall 
on the shoulders of a good many of us is 
leadership. Naturally we are not all born 
leaders, but many who should be, do not 
recognize this duty—or recognizing it, see 
fit to shirk it. Shall we be the leaders or 
the followers—if we are the leaders, where 
shall we lead? If we are the followers, whom 
shall we follow? ‘This is an extremely de- 
cisive time in our lives and it is our duty 
to correctly formulate our ideals for the 
future of tomorrow. 

One may ask why his duty toward his 
home is important. Without a doubt the 
family is our basic social group. It is the 
matrix in which the most significant habits 
and attitudes are laid down in the individ- 
ual. Here he gets his first training in the 
moral codes of his society. Here he obtains 
most of the fundamental values which are 
woven into his life organization. The home 
is the foundation of society, hence it's wel- 
fare is vital to the welfare of the church, 
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the school, the community, and the Nation. 
In the words of John Howard Payne, “Be it 
ever so humble, there's no place like home.“ 
We should do all that is within our power 
to strengthen our homes and to keep them 
strong. 

Let us say this much to ourselves, not only 
with our lips, but in our hearts. Let us say 
this: I myself am a part of democracy—I 
myself must accept the duties and respon- 
sibilities. Democracy is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed; it is a trust to keep and 
maintain. I am an American. I intend to 
remain an American. I will do my best to 
wipe from my heart hate, rancor, and po- 
litical prejudice. I will sustain my Govern- 
ment. And through good days or bad I will 
try to serve my country. 


The Ukrainian Association of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Supports House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 x 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
Omelan Antonovych, chairman of the 
Ukrainian Association, of Washington, 
D. C. This organization supports my 
House Concurrent Resolution 58, 

The letter follows: 


THE UKRAINIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Arlington, Va., April 5, 1954. 
The Honorable Lawrence H. SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SmirH: In behalf of the 
Ukrainian Association, of Washington, D. C., 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
our great appreciation for your efforts in 
connection with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58, favoring extension of diplomatic 
relations with the Republics of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. We are of the opinion that the 
Passage of this resolution would play an 
extremely important role in the psycho- 
logical warfare efforts of the Western world 
directed against Soviet communism. 

I also wish to express at this time some 
thoughts which, in our belief, might be help- 
Tul in your further efforts toward the adop- 
tion of Resolution 58. For your consider- 
ation we present the following salient points: 

1. The Soviet rulers have always attempted 
and are still attempting to prove that the 
Western world (including the United States) 
has only colonial designs upon Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. In support of this thesis they 
constantly reiterate that Western powers 
come to Ukraine only to take over the land 
and enslave the people, e. g 

The German occupation of 1918. 

The hostile attitude of the allies toward 
the newly formed Ukrainian Government 
1918-19 (incidentally this attitude on the 
part of the allies was instrumental in push- 
ing the reawakening masses right into the 
arms of bolshevism) . 

The occupation of Ukraine by Germany 
during the Second World War. 

Soviet propaganda continually reminds the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian people, who have 
experienced German occupation on two occa- 
sions, that the threat of such an occupation 
still exists. This time, however, the threat 
emanates directly from the United States or 
some other power specifically delegated to 
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do that job on behalf of the United States. 
The Soviets are able to instill fear in certain 
segments of the population by these threats 
of imminent disaster inasmuch as the peo- 
ple, being completely isolated from the West, 
are unable to make fine distinctions between 
the nations of the West, all of whom are 
dubbed by the Kremlin masters as capital- 
istic imperialists." 

In order to overcome such fears and sus- 
picions on the part of the people of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, more than mere words is 
now required. The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with these two nations will 
provide the best means of proving to their 
peoples that the United States has no hos- 
tile designs but, on the contrary, is willing 
to accept them as worthy of the recognition 
of the leading power of the democratic 
world. 

2. Soviet propaganda contrasts conditions 
in the enslaved capitalist world with those 
within their own union which they claim to 
be composed of separate and sovereign na- 
tions all of which have equal rights (includ- 
ing the right of secession under art. 17 
of the constitution of the U. S. S. R.). So- 
viet propaganda claims that under their sys- 
tem there are no backward peoples or na- 
tions. They are especially diligent in em- 
phasizing the importance of Ukraine and 
Byelorussia as nations which have made most 
significant progress under Soviet conditions 
(the fervent repetition of this theme is 
probably dictated by the continued leanings 
of the peoples of these two nations toward 
the west and democracy). This motive was 
an integral part of Berla's speech at the 19th 
Party Congress in October 1952 wherein he 
expressed the political and economic im- 
portance of Ukraine, The course then in- 
itated has not been changed by the Kremlin 
and continues to the present day to wit: 

(a) L. H. Melnikov was removed from the 
position of secretary of the Communist Party 
of Ukraine (a position of virtual dictator 
of Ukraine) in June 1953 for his policy of 
russification, 

(b) The celebration of the 300th anni- 
versary of the Pereyaslay Treaty has as its 
objective proving the people of Ukraine that 
the only unbampered path for their full 
development lies in Union with Russia, In 
this connection the Ukrainians are now, in 
1954, being offered a coequal place with 
the Russians in sharing the might and power 
of the Soviet Union. 

(c) The recent Kremlin move of ceding 
the Crimea to the Ukrainian 8. S. R. is un- 
doubtedly intended to prove the good faith 
of the Soviet masters toward Ukraine. 

Such powerful moves and arguments, ad- 
vanced by the Kremlin in order to keep 
Ukraine satisfied and thus separated from 
the West, require immediate and powerful 
counteraction on the part of the West and 
the United States in particular. No more 
powerful argument could be forthcoming 
than acceptance of Ukraine and Byelorussia 
into the comity of nations. By such an act 
the West would discontinue its treatment 
of them as second-rate vassals of Russia. 
Full recognition with an exchange of envoys 
is the only answer to this acute problem, 

3. Any possible allegation that the ex- 
change of envoys between the United States 
and Ukraine and Byelorussia could be in- 
terpreted as à desire to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the U. S. S. R. is not only 
absurd, but clearly contrary to accepted rules 
of international law. Leaving aside the 
purely incidental fact that it is Russia's 
system which is based on interference in the 
affairs of other nations through the Comin- 
tern, Cominform, and by other devious meth- 
ods, it is a fact that the United States has 
already granted Ukraine and Byelorussia de 
jure recognition by voting affirmatively for 
their admission to membership in the United 
Nations in 1945, 

Again, in conclusion, we would like to ex- 
press our appreciation for your efforts in be- 
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half of the Ukrainian nation which we be- 
lieve can, if given the opportunity, play a 
much more important role in the anti-Com- 
munist struggle. 

Sincerely yours, 

OMELAN ANTONOVYCH, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Association of 
Washington, D. G. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a petition 
concerning the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 
The petition follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television, urge that 
our congressional Representatives insist on 
getting a hearing and voting for the Dryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, which would prohibit the 
transportation in Interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverages advertising in news- 
papers, perlodicals, and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV, Also to present the petitions 
to the House and to haye a note made of 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: - 

Mrs. Elnora R. DeBardelehen, Mrs. H. K. 
Wiggins, Mrs. H. P. Waits, Mrs. B. L. 
Waldrup, Mrs. C. D. Moore, Mrs. J. T. 
Higgins, Mrs. A. P. Nelson, Mrs. John 
B. Vaughn, Mrs, A. 8S. Hargis, Mrs. 
Kate Boyles, Mrs. J. R. Gill, Mrs. J. E. 
Dillard, Mrs. B. L. Hayes, Mrs. G. D. 
Shubert, Mrs. O. C. Comer, Mrs, W. H. 
Henderson, Mrs. C. L. Duke, Mrs. W. J. 
Culver, Mrs. Frank E. Stubbs, Mrs. 
P. L. Buoh, Mrs. J. J. Wells, Mrs. J. S. 
Gates, Mrs, Claude E. Amberson, Mrs. 
J. C. Weinberg, Mrs. Roy Higgins, Mrs. 
John C. Weathers, Mrs. E, W. Jackson, 
Mrs. Myrtle Mitchell, Mrs, Wilbur G. 
McCrary, Mrs. W. W. Gannaway, Mrs. 
Kenneth Huddleston, Mrs. Walter D, 
Rogers, Mrs, Bernard D. O'Hare, Mrs. 
James C. Chism. Mrs. Maggie Rush 
Letson, Mrs, V. Day, Mrs. A. C. Coyle, 
Mrs, J. E. Gray, Mrs, Allen M. Sim- 
mons, Mrs. P. Z. Cooper, Mrs. P. A. 
Peacock, Mrs. W. C. Brannon, Mrs. 
T. S. Bryars, Mrs. Cathern Green, Mrs, 
R. B. Bryant, Mrs. B. L. Hagley, Mrs. 
R. L. Dunn, Mrs. C. T. Collier, Mrs. 
A. B. Lovett, Mrs. C. R. Crim, Mrs. B. F. 
Letson, Mrs. F. O. Dempsey, Mrs. C. E. 
Hargrove, Mrs. Susie Thompson, Mrs. 
A. P. Lehman, Mrs. W. D. McGill, 
Mrs, Iris R. Connor, Mrs. E. T. 
Etheredge, Mrs. J. C. Cash, Mrs. H. S. 
Chaflin, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, Mrs. W. E. 
Withers, Mrs Roy E. Smith, Mrs. T. H. 
Fallin, Mrs, F. H. Coupland, Mrs. John 
K. Black, Mrs. C. N. Fuller, Mrs, Her- 
man E. Weston, H. K. Wiggins, H. P. 
Waits, Mrs. H. H. McGee, Mrs. M. D. 
Latham, Jack B. Vaughn, Mrs. J. R. 
Davidson, Mrs. S. M. Dunn, Mrs. Roy 
C. King. Mrs. S. H. Hancken, Mrs. J. R. 
Jones, Mrs. P. E. Feltham, Mrs. Roy 
Smith; Jr., Mr. Roy Smith, Jr., Mrs. 
Lula D. Johnson, Mrs. J. V. Cartwright, 
Mrs. J. C. High, Mrs, T..C, Latham, 
Mrs. J. A. Batson, Mrs, Jo Ann Camp- 
bell, Mrs, Ernest E. Campbell, Mrs. 
J. W. Reynolds, Catherine Dillard, 
John E. Dillard, Jr., Ovetta Neal, Mrs. 
Wilbur Schou, all of Birmingham, Ala, 


1954 
An Anniversary Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, freedom 
is the foundation of our democracy. It 
is the guiding start of the principle of 
independence. The principle of the in- 
dependence of the individual conscience 
of man is beyond the grants of liberty by 
State or political entity. 

It has truly been said that our Ameri- 
Can democracy was conceived in the 
Mayflower Pact, born of the Declaration 
of Independence, and developed in the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Religious liberty is the cornerstone of 
this great democracy. Spiritual freedom 
nourishes and sustains our common her- 
itage. The churches of America provide 
the source of our strength, the living 
faith in our democracy that sustains the 
Principles of liberty and freedom. 

An example of this heritage exemplify- 
ing the faith in America was in the cele- 
bration recently of the golden anniver- 
sary of the Beech Street Baptist Church 
in Texarkana, Ark. Fifty years in the 
life of this church, some of which were 
arduous, rugged, and trying but eventful 
in the life cf the community, have given 
faith and hope to so many and provided 
comfort, strength, and guidance for the 
community. 

On the occasion of this important 
event, Mr. J. Q. Mahaffey, editor of the 
Texarkana Gazette, wrote a timely edito- 
rial which I wish to include in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AN ANNIVERSARY EDITORIAL 
(By J. Q. Mahaffey, editor, Texarkana 
Gazette) 

Today is one of the great days in the life 
of Texarkana's bustling Beech Street Baptist 
Church. It is 50 years old and the golden 
anniversary services today will be a fitting 
Conclusion to a week of special services, 
featuring some of the biggest names in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

The zeal with which the church has gone 
about the celebration of its 50th birthday 
is characteristic of the enthusiasm with 
which it tackles everything. The Reverend 
James G. Harris, a dedicated bundle of en- 
ergy, excmplifies the spirit of a congregation 
Which during the past few years has ac- 
complished the impossible in financing, 
building, and expansion, not to mention the 
Breater victories in the realm of the spirit, 

It would be untrue to say that the 50 years 
have been a succession of sweet dreams. 
Beech Street has had its ups and downs. It 
has been tempered by troubles, a condition 
which almost every Institution or individual 
must achieve before it can do its greatest 

Works. The discouragements, the setbacks 
of Beech Street always seemed to give the 
Church room for a running start on the 
comeback that carried it much farther up 
the hill, 

Perhaps the most significant thing that 
Can be said about this particular church on 
its 50th anniversary is the unchallenged 
fact that it constitutes a generous part of 
the conscience of Texarkana. That, it seems 
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to me, has always been one of the tests which 
determines the effectiveness of a church in 
a community—how well does it serve as the 
conscience of that community. 

It may be said to the credit of Beech Street 
Church that it is not ashamed of the gospel, 
nor ts it afraid. 

Whether you realize it or not, such insti- 
tutions contribute greatly to your safety, 
your freedom, and your peace of mind for 
fear is a byproduct of evil of which right- 
eousnoss is an unrelenting foe. 


The Patriots’ Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recor, I would like to insert an 
editorial on Patriots’ Day, entitled “The 
Patriots’ Paradox,” which appeared on 
April 16, 1954, in the Italian News. It 
is a thought-consuming article, and I 
believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

THE PATRIOTS’ PARADOX 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, 
I lft my lamp beside the golden door. 
Amma Lazarus 
(Words on Statue of Liberty). 


For us, Patriots“ Dry is an tronic celebra- 
tion. 

In Boston, Itelo-Amerſcan veterans’ organ- 
izations take the leading role in the celebra- 
tion, not because they are Itnio-Americans 
but morely because the North End—where 
the American Revolution had its birth—is 
made up almost entirely of people of our 
descent, 

So we'll parade, and we'll make speeches, 
we'll Ican out our parlor windows and watch 
the Paul Revere ceremony, and we'll raise a 
flag at Copp’s Hill and decorate heroes“ 
graves, And we feel pretty good to be Ameri- 
cans. 

Then a superpatriot comes along and 
kicks every man and woman of Italian 
descent smack in the teeth. And although 
most of us are hurt enough to come back 
fighting, too many of us will take it, hoping 
for the pat on the head. 

The 100 percent pure “Yankees” kicked us 
plenty hard when they passed the McCarran 
Immigration Act. In efect, it says Italians 
are not as good as Anglo-Saxons. We'll let 
a few in—but keep the number to a mini- 
mum. And as if this isn’t humiliation 
enough, many of our own people will back 
up the cockeyed racial theories of Senator 
McCarran and his discriminating cohorts. 

So that's what makes Patriots“ Day tronic 
for us. 

We're good enough to take the lead in 
observing the famous ride of Paul Revere, 
who, incidently, has been quite conclusively 
proven to have been of Italian descent him- 
self. And we're good enough to honor the 
heroes of the Revolution. 

But others of our nationality don't seem 
to be. 
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Resolutions of National Society, Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert herewith the following resolutions 
adopted by the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists, at its 33d 
general assembly held in Washington, 
D C 
RESOLUTIONS OF- NATIONAL SOCIETY, DavcH- 

Tors OF AMERICAN COLONISTS 
RESTRICTING TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE 
AGRIEMZNTS ‘ 

Whereas domestic law by treaties and ex- 
ecutive agreements is the most dangerous 
issue facing America today; and 

Whereas, unlike the laws of other nations, 
the Constitution of the United States makes 
foreign treaties become the supreme law 
of this land, thus superseding the Constitu- 
tion and all Federal and State laws; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general aesembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge the passage of a constitutional 
amendment to provide that no treaty is valid 
which conflicts with the Constitution of 
the United States, that no treaty is to be ef- 
fective until implemented by legisiation, and 
that no such legislation shall be valid if 
contrary to or in excess of the powers dele- 
gated to the Congress by the Constitution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That until the adoption of such 
a constitutional amendment by the Senate 
and by three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
we most strongly oppose the adoption of any 
further treaties by the Senate and the adop- 
tion of any further agreements of any kind 
with a foreign power or group of foreign pow- 
ers by the President, by any United States 
Government department or agency, or by 
diplomatic notes, unless such treaty or 
agreement contains reservations unmistak- 
ably providing that our own national and 
State laws shall prevail in case of conflict 
with the terms of any such treaty or agree- 
ment, 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

Whereas article II (b), genocide, is con- 
sidered an international crime if one “causes 
serious bodily or mental harm to members of 
a group.“ per example, a citizen of the 
United States might be considered as caus- 
ing mental harm if he were to make re- 
marks which might be construed as detri- 
mental by the Soviet Union, and be tried 
by the International Court of Justice, the 
effect would be to restrict freedom of speech 
and destroy right to trial by jury as desig- 
nated by the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the United States delegate in the 
United Nations legal committee has cast the 
American vote in support of a six-nation 
resolution calling for speedy ratification by 
nations of the world of the United Nations 
Genocide Conyention; and 

Whereas the Genocide Convention is tech- 
nically in force because it has been ap- 
proved by a majority of the U. N. members; 
and 


Whereas the vote in support of the ratifi- 
cation is an arrant betrayal of the admin- 
istration’s promises before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee last April 6: Be it 
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Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, strongly oppose the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention or Treaty by 
the Senate of the United States. 
OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED GENOCIDE TREATY AND 
NEW CODE OF OFFENSES 

Whereas In 1948 the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations signed the 
Genocide Convention and the Senate Ju- 
diclary Committee held hearings, however 
the proposed treaty has not been submitted 
to the Senate for ratification; and 

Whereas a so-called code of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind 
is on the program of the international law 
commission for consideration at its meeting 
in May, under which code many provisions 
of the Genocide Convention are incorpo- 
rated: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, oppose the intent of the so-called 
code of offenses against the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind, a code which might be- 
come a new international law without the 
opportunity of the American people to re- 
ject it. 
OPPOSITION TO COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

Whereas the Declaration on Human Rights 
and the pending Covenant on Human Rights 
as proposed by the United Nations are two 
different documents; and 

Whereas the Covenant on Human Rights 
when ratified by the United States Senate 
as a treaty will become binding upon the 
United States; and 

Whereas the American people are not 
aware of the inherent dangers in this cove- 
nant which would supersede our Bull of 
Rights and our State laws: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge public education and active 
opposition to United States ratification of 
the International Covenant on Human 
Rights as contained in the report of the 
ninth session of the Commission on Human 
Rights (Geneva, April 7 to May 30, 1953). 

NATO STATUS OF FORCES TREATY 


Whereas the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which is a multilateral alliance 
between the United States and 13 countries, 
was signed in Washington, D. C., on April 
4. 1919; and 

Whereas representatives of the 14 coun- 
tries met and signed 3 treaties dealing with 
problems arising under the NATO alliance 
which our Senate ratified in 1953; and 

Whereas the status of the forces agree- 
ment, which is the third treaty, includes a 
provision known as article VII, which gives 
to a NATO nation exclusive criminal juris- 
diction within its borders over foreign NATO 
soldiers (including American soldiers) who 
commit crimes while off duty: and 

Whereas in the Status of Forces NATO 
Treaty the constitutional rights of American 
soldiers serving on foreign soil is abrogated 
and as this treaty repudiates one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and finest traditions: that the 
American flag and the protection of the 
Constitution of the United States follow our 
soldiers wherever they go: Be it 

Resolved, That 33d general assembly, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of American Col- 
Onists, recommend that said treaty be re- 
pealed or amended to give American soldiers 
their proper protection while serving in for- 
eign countries, 

CONDEMNING RED CHINA 

Whereas Red China has violated every in- 
ternational law by her entrance into the 
Korean Civil War and has practiced the most 
inhuman atrocities upon civilians and war 
prisoners alike, has murdered hundreds of 
American soldiers, prisoners of war, and has 
forced false confessions of warfare 
from harassed and suffering soldiers; and 
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Whereas we have as yet no negotiated 
armistice nor any peace formula with Red 
China: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, protests the admittance of Red 
China to the council table and strenuously 
opposes the recognition of Communist or 
Red China by the United States and/or its 
admission to the United Nations; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our United States delega- 
tion be instructed to use the veto power if 
necessary to prevent and prohibit the seat- 
Ing of the Red Chinese delegation in the 
United Nations for any purpose whatsoever. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC THREATS 


Whereas employment and business activity 
in parts of America are being adversely 
affected by open-door immigration policies 
and excessive importation of goods from low- 
Wage and slave-labor countries: Be it 

Resolved, That the 23d general assembly of 
the National Soclety. Daughters of American 
Colonists, advocate the protection of Ameri- 
can payrolls, agriculture, and industry from 
unfair foreign competition and ask Congress 
and the President to deal realistically and 
with foresight in making sure that our 
national economy is not being undermined 
and permanently damaged by unwise immi- 
gration and tariff practices. 

TRADE WITH COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

Whereas any trade with Red countries 
helps their economic welfare and thus assists 
in the perpetuation of their dictatorships 
and makes them more formidable in the 
worldwide struggle between freedom and 
tyranny: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, oppose any trade with Communist 
countries and also opposes giving economic 
and military assistance to nations which 
insist on trafficking with the enemy. 

UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 

Whereas, in 1955, under article 109 of the 
United Nations Charter, revision of the 
charter will be made automatically; and 

Whereas since the United Nations Charter 
was adopted as a treaty, any amendments 
adopted would be part of that treaty; and 

Whereas a Senate committee was ap- 
pointed in September to study proposals for 
the revision of the United Nations Charter: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Soctety, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge its members to study care- 
fully and consistently the reports of said Sen- 
ate committee, and all proposals for the 
United Nations Charter revision, that we may 
be prepared to contact our Congressmen in- 
telligentiy with urgent requests for support 
of our resulting stand on this matter. 

RIGHT OF VETO IN v. N. 


Whereas frequent abuse of its right of veto 
by Russia cannot change the fundamental 
fact that proper use just once of the veto by 
the United States as a permanent member 
of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions might save ourselves and the world 
from catastrophe; and 

Whereas events demonstrate that the 
United States may be out-voted in the Secu- 
rity Council as well as in the Assembly of the 
United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d General Assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge the public, the Congress, and 
the President to resist all attempts to 
weaken by omission or evasion our right of 
veto in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

CONQUEST BY IMMIGRATION 


Whereas Public Law 414, known as the 
McCarran-Walter immigration and nation- 
ality law, is being attacked by so-called lib- 
erals, both in and out of Congress; and 
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Whereas any changes in the law would 
sabotage the best immigration and natural- 
ization bill this country has ever had; and 

Whereas substitute bills and amendments 
have been introduced which would open 
wide the floodgates to a practically unre- 
stricted flow of allens; Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d General Assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, request all members to write im- 
mediately and without fail to their two 
Senators and Congressmen urging them to 
prevent the destruction of the McCarran- 
Walter Act by the passage of any new laws, 
provision, or amendment. 

OATH OF UNESCO 


Whereas UNESCO (United National Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion), a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, operating in the United States 
through UNESCO National Commission un- 
der the United States Department of State 
and supported largely by American tax 
money, has as its objective the establish- 
ment of world government; and 

Whereas UNESCO employees take the fol- 
lowing oath: “I solemnly undertake to 
exercise in all loyalty, discretion, and con- 
science the functions to me as a member of 
the staff of UNESCO, to discharge these func- 
tions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of UNESCO only in view, and not 
to seek or accept instructions in regard to 
the performance of my duties from any 
government or other authority external to 
the organization"; and 

Whereas the UNESCO oath should, in ef- 
fect, be classified as un-American: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, urge its members to put forth a 
determined effort to Inform the public of 
this oath which undermines allegiance to 
this country, > 

AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 

Whereas the boys and girls In our schools 
today will, in a few years, become the citi- 
zens and the leaders of our country, and 

Whereas it is evident that some textbooks 
and some teaching distorts the lessons of 
our American history, decry our country's 
heroes, and in. the serles of UNESCO booklets, 
Toward World Understanding, both teachers 
and pupillis alike are warned against the 
poison of patriotism; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Soclety, Daughters of American 
Colonists, put forth every effort to combat 
this terrible attack on the minds and hearts 
of our boys and girls and urge the use of 
textbooks that will teach love of country 
and our heritage of freedom. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Whereas the recent investigations by u 
special committee of the United States Sen- 
ate have revealed that this Nation is losing 
its battle against juvenile delinquency; and 

Whereas this committee reports it is baf- 
fled In trying to get at the root of the 
problem, it does recommend further study 
and emphatically states that the time has 
come to declare all-out war on juvenile de- 
linquency: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend the investigating com- 
mittee on its findings, so helpful in awaken- 
ing parents and responsible citizens to 
causes of juvenile delinquency; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the continued pur- - 
suance of the investigations until the root 
of the trouble is exposed and proper legis- 
lation can be made. 

PROMOTERS OF LOYALTY 


Whereas continuing revelations and con- 
clusive evidence disclose widespread toler- 
ance and advocacy of radical and Commu- 
nist theories at all levels of American edu- 
cation and in the various media influencing 
mass thinking: Be it 
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Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend patriotic educators, 
teachers, pastors, Journalists, commentators, 
and all those who have refused to join the 
Subversive propaganda conspiracy against 
America, 

RIGHT TO WoRK 


Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists; go on record approving just and 
proper legislation protecting a man's right 
to work. 

COMMENDATION OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Whereas the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, and the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, have been 
conducting valuable hearings and compiling 
essential Information on un-American activ- 
ities; and 

Whereas these committees through the 
years have been of the greatest constructive 
force in combatting alien ideologies and 
Subversive activities in the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, commend the efforts of these in- 
Vestigating committees to reveal the increas- 
ing infiltration into our American way of 
life of undesirable persons and their ques- 
tionable conduct, 

COMMENDING FBI 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, express its unqualified faith in 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and ap- 
Preciation for its ceaseless and invaluable 
Vigilance in detecting subversive individuals 
and organizations in the United States. 

RESTORATION OF MINERAL RIGHTS TO FORT 

BERTHOLD INDIANS 


Whereas the construction of Garrison Dam 
Reservoir project in the State of North 
Dakota, acquired 158,000 acres of tribal and 
individually owned lands on the Fort Bert- 
hold Indian Reservation under Public Law 
437; and 

Whereas no provision was made to reserve 
to the Indians their of] and mineral inter- 
ests in such lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American 
Colonists, approve the enactment into law 
Of Senate bill S. 2812 which provides for the 
return of oil and gas rights to the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation. 
AMENDMENT TO THE FLAG LAW (PUBLIC LAW 

829) 

Whereas section 3 (k) of Public Law 829 
Tequires clarification to lessen present con- 
fusion on proper interpretation: Be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American Col- 
Onists, request the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States to 
make the following desired change as pro- 
Vided for in section 8 (Public Law 829): 

“In section 3 (k) strike out the entire sub- 
section (x) and insert in Neu thereof, 

“When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag if displayed flat should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker. When dis- 
Played from a staff, whether on platform, in 
chancel, or on the floor on the same level 
With the audience, or in the open on plat- 
form or ground level, the flag should occupy 
the position of honor at the speaker's right 
as he faces the congregation or audience. 
Any other flag so displayed should be placed 
at the speaker's left as he faces the congre- 
Ea tion or audience.’ * 

THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas the flag of the United States of 
America is a symbol drawing men’s hearts to- 
&ether in gratitude for its protection and 
treedom; and 
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Whereas there is a growing need for the 
display of our flag, not only on public build- 
ings and schools, but on every home in the 
country; and 

Whereas such display of the flag by our 
citizens would constitute a public reafirma- 
tion of their love for and faith in our coun- 
try: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 33d general assembly, 
National Society, Daughters of American Col- 
onists, urge all citizens to own and display 
the flag of the United States at their homes, 
particularly on those days for special dis- 
play of the flag as specified by section 2 (d) 
of the flag code. 


Alcoholic Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is a large group of sincere persons in 
Illinois who are concerned about the 
effects of alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing, especially on the minds of children 
and young folks. Just as heavy adver- 
tising campaigns have induced a greater 
number of persons to take up smoking, 
it is feared that alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising will create a greater incidence 
of drinking, 

I believe these citizens have a right 
to make their case before the Congress 
of the United States. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have their peti- 
tion printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, along with the 
names of those who have signed the 
petition. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and signatures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our television sets 
are being rendered worse than useless to us 
by alcoholic-beverage advertising, and our 
children are being led to believe that alcohol 
is harmless and to glorify crime by means 
of such advertising: 

Judith Ann Dagley. Karen Sue Crawford, 
Loretta Fern Frymire, Venda Loe Frymire, 
Ronald Lee Boggs, Ronnie Gaines, Darrell 
Boggs, Ralph Stinson, Maunie, II.; Nigel F. 
Johnson. Carmi, Il; Mrs. Ernest York, 
Emma, II.; William Shoppell, Carmi, II.; 
Jennie Ozment, Verna, Newcomb, Emma 
III.; John M. Campbell, Dena Frease, Eliza- 
beth N. Brown, Carmi, III.; Hattie Burress, 
Emma, III.; Guy L. Johnson, Mary Margaret 
York, Mrs. Walter L. Clark, Carmi, III.; Mrs. 
Minnie L. Seal, Emma, III.; Mrs. John Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Vernal Newcomb, Mr. Vernal New- 
comb, Carmi, III. 

Rey. Doyle K. Boggs, Mrs. Doyle Boggs, 
Wilber Edwards, Mrs. Wilber Edwards, R. H. 
Kilmer, Cecil Kilmer, Mrs. W. E. Lairmer, 
J. W. Scamahorn, Evelyn Schamahorn, Bessie 
Mundy, Raymond Roser, Charles Roser, Mrs. 
Raymond Roser, Janet Schamahorn, Gary 
Boggs, Darrell Boggs, Maunie, II.; Nora 
Spence, Enos Spence, Wm. Orr, Norris City, 
III.; Mrs. Frank Warren, Frank Warren, 
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Broughton, Ill; Donna Allison, Carmi, IL; 
Clarence Newcomb, Emma, Il. 

Maude Gunter, Iris Richardson, Minnie 
Gaines, Pearl Garrett, Esther Shroyer, Lucile 
Phillips, Mary G. Scolson, Jessie Lee Hayter, 
E F. Garrett, J. B. Poppins, Harvey Cook, 
Hal Phillips, George Hayter, Lulu Moore, 
Margaret Garrett, Bill Delap, Jessie Garrett, 
Broughton, III.; George D. Pemberton, Eldo- 
rado, II.; Charles T. Melton, Broughton, III.: 
Malinda A. Pemberton, Eldorado, III.; Grace 
Irvin, Grace Poppins, Freda Coontz, Grace 
Cook, Wilma Barker, Broughton, DL; Mary 
Lee Pemberton, Eldorado, III. 

Martha C. Anderson, Joe Anderson, Harry 
Ward, Mamie Ward, Phillip Kent Miller, 
Riley Mangis, Everett L. Anderson, Jess M. 
Leslie, Lela Mangis, Nannie McClure, Guy 
McClure, Mrs. J. M. Leslie, Nora Hemphill, 
E. M. Hughes, Loley Veldin, John W. Mangis, 
McLeansboro, III.: Amolee McIntyre, Louls- 
ville, Ky.; Sallie E. Black, McLeansboro, III.; 
Jack McIntyre, Louisville, Ky. 

Edith F. Allen, Ella Moore, Della Williams, 
Mary Halton, Nellie Hensley, Dalsy Roth, 
Verna Mead, Ida Decker, Amy Ross, Nellie 
Cariton, Alma Cremeens, Nellie Gullic, Ruby 
Hatton, Ruby Barnett, Idilene Harrawood, 
Louise Weeks, Roxle Huggins, A. B. Clod- 
felder, Margaret Edwards, Betty Edwards, 
Elsie Montgomery, Laurel S. Huggins, Norma 
Cook, Lucille Meeks, Robert R. Johnson, 
Chalmers E. Allen, McLeansboro, III.; Daye 
Harawood, Enfield, 01,; Frank L. Smith, R. C. 
Hatton, Joe H. Cremeens, C. F, Downers, O. 
F. Gowdy, Ollie Irwin, Ouna Stewart, H. W. 
Hamilton, Lillian Hamilton, McLeansboro, 
III.; Mrs. Marian Schroeder, Hecker, III.; Mrs, 
Edith Smith, McLeansboro, III. 

Walter Sanders, Alfred Vente, Fred Dun- 
can, Charles P. Meade, Eanos Aud, Mary 
Aud, John Metcalf, Innis Young, Marie Mc- 
Garvan, Donald Allen, B. C. Miller, J. J. 
Biggerstaff, Grace Campbell, Nannie Miller, 
Mae Biggerstaff, Ruby Duncan, Billie Dun- 
can, Carlton Brockett, Dorothy Brockett, 
Alice Allen, Harry Thompson, Freda Thomp- 
son, McLeansboro, III. 

Rey. Stanley Joplin, Finnis E. Biggerstaff, 
W. E. Carson, Mrs, Pearl Carson, Mrs. Geneva 
Bean, Mrs. Orrie Reed, Orrie Reed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Farquay, Mrs. Wm. Gunter, Wm. 
Gunter, Mrs. Dave Casper, Mrs. W. M. Shaffer, 
W. M. Shaffer, Mrs. Shirley Nalley, Mrs. Frona 
Joplin, Mrs, Thelma Johnson, Mr. J. L. Jobn- 
son, Mrs. Anna Roe, Mrs. Sarah Bond, Mrs. 
Velma Waggoner, Charles W. Waggoner, Mrs. 
Edith Smith, Mr. and Mrs. James F. Grimes, 
McLeansboro, III. 

J. D. De Wees, Mable T. De Wees, Lula 
Minor, E. L. Minor, Fred Friend, Eliza Friend, 
Norris City. III.; Rev. James G. Johnson, 
Doris E. Johnson, Eldorado, III.; Mrs. Jessie 
Albert, Mrs. Carrie Johnson, Mr. Clyde John- 
son, Mrs. Eme O. Allen, Payne Allen, Geo. 
M. Albert, Mr. Tommy Howard, Mrs. Emily 
Dean Howard, Gertrude Cusic, Nena Cusic, 
Norris City, III.; Rev. Edward Minor, Arta 
Mae Minor, Alma Eaton, Maud Riley, Shaw- 
neetown, II. 

Whereas we, the undersigned members of 
the Methodist Men's Club, of the Broughton 
circuit, object to the advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
because it violates the rights of freemen to 
decide what may come into our homes and 
because we think these beverages are an 
evil and are undermining the morals of our 
people and are causing delinquency among 
our youth: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we petition our Congress- 
men to prevent such advertising by suitable 
legislation. 

Mr. G. J. Erwin, Broughton, Nl; W. J. 
Faulkner, McLeansboro, II.; Claude Moore, 
Broughton, III.; Ralph Acord, Walter C. Wil- 
son, Edward L. Shibinski, H. V. Council, 
Clarence Ernst, John T. Erkmann, McLeans~ 
boro, II.; Rev. Roy Hudson, Broughton, II.; 
Carl H. Glenn, McLeansboro, III.; Edward 
Tucker, Dale, l.; Paul Friel, Ellis Hill, C. E. 
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Bowers, W. C. Ledford P. H. Witters, Mc- 
Leansboro, III.: Floyd E. Whitmer, Dale, DL; 
Earl Delap, Broughton, Hl.; R. C. Hatton, 
McLeansboro, III.: George D. Jenkins, Harris- 
burg, III.; Albert Whitmer, E. F. Garrett, 
Broughton, II.; Floyd Prince, Robert R. 
Johnson, McLeansboro, III. 


Address of Gov. Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Gov. Herman E. Talmadge, of Georgia, 
at the invitation of President J. P. 
Dennis, was invited to speak to the 
forum luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
New York on Wednesday, April 14, 1954. 

Governor Talmadge delivered an ad- 
dress to the Traffic Club which deserves 
the attention and consideration of 
thoughtful persons in every section of 
our land. 

Unanimous consent has been granted 
me to insert this address in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and, pursuant to that 
unanimous consent, I insert Governor 
Talmadge’s address herewith: 

President Dennis, members of the Traffic 
Club of New York, and my friends, to you of 
the Empire State I bring the warm greetings 
of the 335 million citizens of Georgia—the 
empire State of the South. 

I am not here as an apologist, like some 
of my predecessors on the rostrums of the 
North and East. 

Neither have I come as a critic. 

I rather am here as an ambassador of a 
great State and a sturdy people. 

All of us in the South, of which Georgia 
is the keystone and an important part, have 
come a long way in the last 20 years. The 
transition has been one from what was once 
considered the Nation No. 1 economic prob- 
lem to what is today considered the coun- 
try’s foremost opportunity. 

Through toll and sweat today and plan- 
ning and training for tomorrow, we, of 
Georgia, are pulling ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps. We have refused to leave our 
future to chance. Neither are we content 
to leave our reputation to erstwhile south- 
ern purveyors of literary filth who would 
rather make a dollar than tell the whole 
truth. 

We are deriving our strength through re- 
newed faith in ourselves, our labors, our 
heritage, our destiny and our God. 

The Georgia of today has come a long 
way from the ruinous devastation left by 
the War Between the States. 

Our people are united as never before and 
are working tirelessly at the task of promot- 
ing Job opportunities and a better living for 
all. As a result, Georgia and her sister 
States of the South are advancing at a 
faster rate than those in any other region. 

We are diversifying our agriculture and 
balancing it with sound industry. Our doors 
are open wide to capital and labor so long 
as they come to join in full partnership in 
our development. We are extending a cor- 
dial welcome to this new southward march. 

Georgia has corrected the mistakes of a 
one-crop economy based on cotton. We have 
dropped to sixth among the States in cot- 
ton production, although it is still our chief 
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money crop. However, we have made our 
chief gains and are leading the Nation in our 
harvests of peanuts, watermelons, pecans, 
and pimientos and our output of broiler 
chickens. We are second only to California 
in the growing of peaches and have in- 
creased our income from beef cattle 466 per- 
cent in the past 12 years. 

Our State ranks third in size among the 
leading textile manufacturing States of the 
Nation and produces 75 percent of the coun- 
try’s tire fabric. Its plants, in addition, are 
manufacturing cottonseed oil and meal, 
steel, machinery, automobiles, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, clay products, cement, furniture, 
leather poods, candy, wearing apparel, proc- 
essed meats and food and refined sugar. 

The value of our manufactured products 
is approximately 84 billion annually. 

Georgia led the entire South in industrial 
development last year with 270 new or ex- 
panded plants each representing an initial 
investment of more than $50,000. These 
factories are affording new employment to 
15,000 persons are adding 650 million a 
year in payrolls to the State's economy. A 
typical example of this excellent new indus- 
try is the Rayonier Corp.'s $25 million plant 
at Jesup which will manufacture syn- 
thetic fibers from wood cellulose made from 
south Georgia pine trees. 

These plants, for the most part, are locat- 
ing in the smaller citles and towns, many of 
which previously had no industry. There 
they are being welcomed as new citizens and 
a valuable addition to the economy. They 
furnished for the firet time ample opportu- 
nities to women workers in the towns and 
help round out the income of farm families. 
This new purchasing power means added 
markets for all kinds of manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

The word has spread and more and more 
firms are coming to Georgia. There is 
scarcely a major company which does not 
have a branch plant, warehouse, or sales 
office in the State. The big companies have 
discovered that it is profitable business to 
process their goods in Georgia rather than 
shipping them in as they are ordered. 

These strides have meant corresponding 
Increases in bank deposits and clearings and 
in the take-home pay and purchasing power 
of our citizens. They have been translated 
into new homes, a higher standard of living, 
and the enjoyment of some of the better 
things of life. 

There is no more accurate barometer of a 
State's progress than the accomplishments 
of its State government. 

The old description used by some people 
when referring to Georgia of a Model T Ford 
mired in the mud near a one-room school- 
house overlooking eroded cotton fields does 
not apply today. 

I am proud that I can report to you that 
during my term of office the State of Georgia 
has spent almost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars on permanent and lasting improve- 
ments. 

The Georgia Legislature is appropriating 
53 percent of our total annual revenue for 
educational purposes, a percentage un- 
matched by any other State in the Union. 
During my administration we have supplied 
more money for education than all preceding 
administrations combined since the public 
school system was founded in 1871, 

We have added over 1,000 new school buses 
and thousands of new teachers. But our 
greatest achlevement in the field of public 
education has been the consummation of a 
$200 million construction program which is 
affording equal facilities for white and Negro 
children. 

Similar long strides have been made in 
higher education with $25 million in new 
projects for our State colleges and univer- 
sities. 

We are creating a $15 million medical 
center at the University of Georgia Medical 
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School to bring care to our Indigent sick 
and more and better doctors to serve our 
people in both urban and rural areas. 

Georgia has outstripped all other States 
in building 141 hospitals and health centers 
to serve every area and placing these im- 
portant facilities within convenient distance 
of all our citizens. 

The establishment of these improved and 
expanded educational and health facilities 
has rendered all of our communities far more 
serviceable and attractive in the quest for 
new business and industry. 

Our road system, once shot through with 
politics and disintegrated from neglect, has 
been reformed into one of the best in the 
country. We are building new highways 
and maintaining existing roads at a rate 
unprecedented in State history. 

A statewlde forestry program has been ac- 
tivated and Georgia has risen from 46th to 
Ist among the States in the number of 
acres of timber protected. Eighteen new 
farmers’ markets have been constructed and 
14 others expanded. The State farm mar- 
ket in Atlanta is the world’s largest and the 
entire market system last year reported an 
increase in total revenue from 1953 sales 
despite declining commodity prices. 

For the first time we have achieved real 
prison reform. We have segregated the vari- 
ous types of offenders in our prison system 
and have given each inmate a productive 
job to do. Not only have we made the sys- 
tem more self-supporting but we also are 
rehabilitating the men. To combat false 
propaganda which has been circulated about 
our -prisons we have made a film that is 
shown to judges all over the country who 
have before them extradition cases. No 
longer can out-of-State jurists conscien- 
tiously refuse to return fugitives to Georgia. 
We now boast of one of the best and most 
effective corrections’ systems in the entire 
Nation. 

Recognizing the fundamental fact that the 
security and prosperity of the future is tied 
up in the youth of today, we in Georgia are 
placing emphasis on programs designed to 
prepare our young people for responsible 
citizenship. 

The world’s largest 4-H Club center 18 
being completed in central Georgia at a cost 
of $5 million, half of which has been borne 
by the State. Then, too, Camp Safety Pa- 
trol, the only camp of its kind in the world 
has been established near Cordele to train 
our young people in the rudiments of safety. 

Under a grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, of Battle Creek, Mich,, the Nation's 
second adult-education center has been es- 
tablished with State matching funds at the 
University of Georgia as a place where men 
and women long since out of school can 
come for short courses and conferences. 

Welfare benefits for the aged, dependent 
children, blind, and disabled have been tre- 
bled. 

We have put into effect modern and e- 
cient methods in the operation of our elee- 
mosynary institutions and have transformed 
them from objects of shame into sources of 
pride. Humane and enlightened care have 
been substituted for bare custody at our 
hospitals for the mentally ill and tuber- 
cular and also at our schools for the blind 
and deaf. 

All this and more we have accomplished 
without incurring any bonded indebtedness, 
When my administration ends in January 
the Staten books will be balanced and a 
surplus will be left in the treasury. We 
have met our needs through streamlining 
our tax structure and adoption of a unique 
method of authority-type financing. 

Shortly after I took office, the Georgis 
legislature enacted a coordinated sales-in- 
come tax as the basis for our State revenue 
structure. At the time it repealed scores 
of so-called nulsance levies and removed the 
State from the property-tax field, leaving 
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that source of Income to the counties and 
cities. Two years ago it adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment allocating for the 
first time all road-use taxes to the State 
highway department for road buillding and 
maintenance, 

The school bullding authority is erecting 
Our new public schools; the university sys- 
tem authority, our new college and uni- 
versity buildings; the bridge building au- 
thority, the bridges on our new highways; 
the hospital authority, the new Eugene Tal- 
Madge Memorial Hospital; and so on. A 
turnpike authority has been created to co- 
Operate in the construction of the Chicago- 
to-Miami superhighway. 

These authorities are private entities, sep- 
arate and apart from the State. They are 
Providng now long-needed capital improve- 
ments of a lasting nature to serve present 
and future generations of Georgians. This 
is being accomplished through the sale of 
Tevenue bonds and certificates which will 
be amortized out of regularly established 
Capital outlay funds appropriated to State 
agencies. 

These authorities are carrying out their 
Programs at an extremely low administra- 
tive cost. And the rate of interest on their 
bonds and certificates is as favorable as that 
paid by the Federal Government on the na- 
tional debt. 

Relations between the races In Georgia, 
and throughout the South, at the present 
time are the best they have ever been in 
Over half a century. We are getting along 
well and we Georgians believe that unmo- 
lested and without outside dictation and 
interference, we can work out our problems 
to the best interests of all concerned. Our 
major concern now, as it has been in the 
Past, lies squarely in the realm of advancing 
the education, health, and welfare of all 
the people. 

Many factors can be cited as responsible 
for the tremendous growth Georgia is ex- 
Perlencing. Among these are the abundant 
supply of productive and loyal labor; favor- 
able tax rates; friendly State and local gov- 
ernments; ample water, electricity, and nat- 
ural gas at favorable rates; economies in 
Construction and living costs resulting from 
the mild climate and superior facilities for 
Tall, air, highway, and water transportation. 

I believe you will agree with me that of 
these advantages, the latter category is per- 
haps the most significant. 

Georgia enjoys a unique position in rela- 
tion to the South. It is described alternately 
us the gateway to the South and the key- 
stone State of the South. Regardless of the 
simile you use, one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is the center around which 
the business of the South gravitates. 

Since the first lots were staked off for the 
city of Atlanta in 1836 and the city origi- 
nally was christened Terminus—a most ap- 
Propriate name—it has been the transporta- 
on and communications hub of the South- 
and, 

Its role is Ulustrated by the fact that 90 
Passenger trains arrive and depart from it 
daily. Then, too, Just one of the rail lines 
Serving Atlanta handles 4,600 cars a day. 
The airport there is the sixth busiest in the 
Nation. 

All major rallroads coming into Georgia 
have built new yards in Atlanta. They also 
have converted 100 percent to the latest 
diesel equipment and are acquiring rapidly 
modern passenger cars. 

The impressive total of $7 railroads with 
Over 6,000 miles of mainline superimpose a 
network which covers Georgia from its 
mountains to its seacoast. Freight handled 
me these roads in 1952 totaled over 50 million 

ns. 

Our State is perhaps more closely allied 
than any other to transportation since it 
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built and still owns the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad which runs from Atlanta to 
Chattanooga, It is now under long-term 
lease to the N. G. & St. L. for a substantial 
annual rental. 

One of the outstanding advancements in 
freight handling in our country was placed 
into operation 4 years ago by the Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, a nonprofit organization, 
which evolved the consolidated shipping 
plan. This is a pooling arrangement where- 
by individuals and firms buying in less than 
carload lots utilize the same freight cars and 
thus transport their goods with substantial 
savings on freight costs. 

This has worked wonders not only in 
effecting economy but also in better service 
and more efficient car loading and handling. 
For instance, a machine shipped in New 
York on Thursday evening was delivered to 
the Atlanta buyer Saturday. morning. This 
is astounding service for such bulky freight. 

As I already have told you, Georgia is com- 
pleting and unprecedented highway-build- 
ing program. Broad, modern concrete and 
asphalt spans traverse the State and funnel 
motor transportation into all areas of the 
Nation. We are served by 519 motor carrier 
organizations operating interstate and 418 
operating intrastate. 

It was from the port of Savannah that the 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed in 
1819. The State enjoyed considerable pres- 
tige as an ocean terminal during its early 
history prior to the War Between the States, 
but its docks fell into disrepair and ocean 
commerce was neglected in the years which 
followed. We are now making a comeback. 

One of my first acts as governor was the 
purchase of the Savannah Quartermaster 
Depot from the Government for $808,100—a 
transaction termed by the newspapers of my 
State as “the bargain of the century.” This 
we have converted under the State Ports 
Authority into a self-supporting State port 
now valued at $20 million, Berth-for-berth 
it is the best equipped ocean terminal in the 
South and is the Nation’s only State port 
standing on its own feet without a subsidy, 

Of course, our operation is modest com- 
pared to the volume of goods and number of 
vessels handled by the Nation's larger ports 
like your own New York. Where you meas- 
ure your imports and exports in millions of 
tons we still are dealing in thousands of 
pounds. But what is important is that 
Georgia firms needing water tr can 
now dispatch their goods through a port in 
their home State at great savings. They no 
longer have to ship their goods to New York, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Jackson- 
ville, and Norfolk. This has eliminated the 
payment of freight rate differentials which 
previously put Georgia business and agri- 
culture at a disadvantage in competition 
with industries in other States. 

And this is a two-way street because 
manufacturers and merchants, who formerly 
had to ship their goods into Georgia through 
distant ports, now can have them delivered 
directly to Georgia. 

The Georgia port offers many advantages 
to shippers. It is constructed and equipped 
to facilitate loading and unloading in mini- 
mum time. The wharf charges are lower 
than those charged in many States and are 
comparable to those charged in others, Our 
personnel is satisfied and willing to work 
and we have had no delays—and anticipate 
none. Neither is any time lost because of 
bad weather. 

We think, and I believe you will agree, 
that these are factors which add up to con- 
siderable savings to shipper and receiver 
allke. 

The port operation is another example of 
the benefits Georgia is deriving from author- 
ity-type financing. The Georgia Ports Au- 
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thority was created to operate the Savan- 
nah facility and in the 4 years it has func- 
tioned it has financed the construction of 
modern wharves, transit sheds and handling 
equipment while at the same time earning 
its purchase price three times over. 

It goes without saying that Georgia owes 
& great debt to the world of transport for 
promoting the development which has freed 
it from the chains of economic servitude. 
And to you, the representatives of the com- 
panies and lines responsible, I wish to say, 
“Thank you,” on behalf of all Georgians. 

We are now engaged in the greatest strug- 
gle of our history. It is a clash of ideas 
and fundamental philosophies. The test is 
whether this Nation and its republican form 
of government, guaranteeing freedom for all 
its people, shall survive, or whether the en- 
tire world shall fall victim to the godless 
dictatorship epitomized by the one word, 
“communism.” 

Already 800 million of the world’s people, 
occupying one-fourth of the land area of the 
earth, have fallen under the yoke of Red 
oppression. 

The apostles of satanism who sit distrust- 
ingly in the Kremlin have no soul, no con- 
science and no God. They have one ruth- 
less and uncompromising alm—the domins- 
tion and enslavement of the whole world, 
including your fireside and mine, 

It is folly for any of our leaders to be or act 
80 naive as to suggest that we can sit around 
the conference table or do business In any 
other way with these butchers. 

The Communists work night and day to 
destroy our institutions and are infiltrating 
key posts in government and other sensitive 
lines of occupation. Their strategy is to di- 
vide us and force us to defeat ourselves 
through bankruptcy, internal dissension and 
piecemeal commitment of our Armed Forces 
and resources to the farflung corners of the 
world. 

No man who believes in freedom will be 
safe if our country falls victim to this men- 
ace. If we allow this to happen, we are not 
worthy of our heritage and will deserve the 
fate meted out ot us. We will have repudi- 
ated the sacrifices of our forefathers and will 
have denied our God. 

There are certain positive steps which we 
can take to assure our future as a free and 
prosperous people: 

We must launch a bipartisan crusade to 
destroy communism wherever it seeks to in- 
filtrate into our Government and Nation, 
We must proceed without character assassi- 
nation, headline-hunting, petty bickering or 
circumvention of basic liberties. 

We must unite In strength and under- 
standing with the resolve to assert ourselves 
in the international struggle with whatever 
force be necessary to preserve our country 
and our way of life. 

We must return to the old American way 
of placing first things first. 

We must define and limit Federal areas of 
taxation and give immediate tax rellef to the 
individual taxpayer and business alike. 

We must eliminate Federal bureaucracy 
and return government to the local level. 

We must reaffirm the authority of the indi- 
vidual States to manage their own internal 
affairs without outside interference, 

We must adopt a sound, realistic Federal 
budget predicated first upon filling our own 
peoples’ needs and strengthening the fiber 
of our country, 

We must give ourselves to a nationwide re- 
surgence of faith in Almighty God; a faith 
which is the only source of lasting strength 
and power and a faith without which no 
country can be builded or can long endure, 
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The Role of Government in Nuclear 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr, PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable W. STERLING COLE, Represent- 
ative from the 39th District of New 
York and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy of the Con- 
gress, delivered the 7th and last address 
in the William Pyle Philips lecture series 
on nuclear science on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 14, 1954, at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. The previous 
speakers were top-flight scientists in 
various nuclear fields, including two No- 
bel prize winners. 
spoke on The Role of Government in 
Nuclear Development, dealing with the 
legal and political problems involved in 
atomic energy. Under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include this timely 
and informative statement: 

It is an honor to have been invited to ad- 
dress you in this lecture series. Following 
the distinguished gentlemen of such great 
scientific learning who have addressed you 
earlier in the series has presented me with 
a standard I cannot hope to meet. There- 
fore, you must be patient with me if I avoid 
most of the technical side of the atom and 
talk in terms of the legal and political prob- 
lems with which I feel more at home. 

The role of the Federal Government in 
atomic energy is both complex and vital. 
As you know, President Eisenhower recently 
asked the Congress to revise the present 
Atomic Energy Act—which continued sub- 
stantially unchanged since 1946. The Presi- 
dent recommended revisions primarily re- 
Jating to exchange of military and other 
atomic information with our friends abroad, 
and to opening atomic energy to private in- 
dustry here at home. While considering 
these revisions, we should reexamine not on- 
ly the machinery but also the philosophy 
of the original Atomic Energy Act. That is 
quite an undertaking. I will try to touch on 
at least some of it tonight, but I cannot hope 
to cover the entire area. 

The Federal role in atomic energy can be 
separated into at least three categories: Pro- 
duction, development, and regulation. 

By production, I mean not only the pro- 
duction of weapons and weapon materials 
themselves, but also the design and construc- 
tion of the plants which produce weapons 
and weapon materials. 

Development includes the conception and 
design of military weapons, basic research 
and applied engineering in nuclear research, 
and medical and biological research. 

Regulation must, of course, include the 
problems of coordination of Government and 
industry activities and of the activities of 
the various agencies and departments of the 
Government, 

During World War II, Federal atomic ac- 
tivities involved a huge and dramatic produc- 
tion effort. The wartime project was a 
gigantic gamble which paid off at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. After World War II, we all 
had visions of a peacetime atomic industry 
in a peaceful world. In this atmosphere of 
hope and peace the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 was written; the Baruch plan for inter- 
national control of the military side of 
atomic energy was advanced; and men talked 
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eagerly of atomic powered cars and planes 
which they expected lay only just beyond 
their reach. It was in this atmosphere that 
we created a civilian commission for atomic 
energy dedicated to peaceful development, 
which would be only temporarily delayed by 
concentration on military applications. ‘The 
Atomic Energy Commission has stood as a 
monument to our determination to make 
atomic energy serve not only the military 
ends—which it does so dramatically—but the 
thousand peacetime purposes—which it does 
with equal effectiveness. 

But production—atomic or any other 
kind—is not a normal function of our Fed- 
eral Government. Here in the United States 
we have for the most part avoided injecting 
the Government directly into what we regard 
as business. Yet the production plants in 
which our atomic and thermonuclear weap- 
ons have been developed and manufactured 
are all today owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Because we needed additional weapon 
production capacity desperately—urgently— 
we have designed and bullt the new plants 
simultancously on cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts with the taxpayers paying the whole 
bill. Those who did the work performed 
well. We now have about $7 billion of public 
funds invested in capital plant and equip- 
ment. Those plants are operated for the 
Government by industrial firms on contract. 
They are closely supervised by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All of thelr expenses 
are fully reimbursed. 

There are some who think that the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise is a luxury: 
something which we cannot afford in times 
of national stress. I disagree with them. I 
believe that competitive free enterprise has 
within it the seeds of our strength. I cannot 
help but wonder whether we might not have 
a stronger atomic-production system today 
if we could draw on the strength of competi- 
tive free enterprise. It is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to assure the 
common defense and security. The most 
vital way im which to do so today is by 
maximizing the contribution which atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons can make to our 
military structure. This contribution should 
be made in such a way as to complement, 
not detract from the economic organization 
of our society. Production itself should be 
a Government role only in the event that 
there ls some overriding reason which pre- 
vents private production. 

The Federal Government today is the sole 
producer of atomic and thermonuclear ma- 
terials. Is there some special reason why 
this force does not lend itself to our regular 
way of doing business? The answer to this 
complex question is vital to an understand- 
ing of what needs to be done in the months 
and years ahead. 


The first billion or so of capital investment 
in atomic energy was made in secrecy as a 
military expedient. The processes involved 
gambles far beyond the risks normally taken 
by private enterprise. That meets the test; 
provides the wartime explanation. The 
postwar period of construction is different, at 
least in part. The huge plants which pro- 
duce uranium 235 at Oak Ridge, Paducah, 
and Portsmouth are in fact peculiarly and 
solely useful as fissionable materials pro- 
ducers. But plutonium production facilities 
need not be of such singleness of purpose. 
They can be harnessed to produce electricity 
and to do other commercially profitable jobs. 

Two facts seem to have dictated that new 
plutonium plants be undertaken only with 
public funds. 

First, the Atomic Energy Act prohibited 
private investment. This prohibition seems 
to have been regarded as absolute and per- 
manent by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Secondly, no private group came forward 
at any time and sought an opportunity to 
invest ite own money in atomic production, 
There were too many other demands for 
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profitable capital iInvestment—television, 
electronics, light metals, and chemicals, 

Yet the new plutonium production plants 
were not truly unique. Military require- 
ments have in actual fact been expanding so 
rapidly and so consistently as to remove al- 
most every marketing risk for the products 
ot these plants. But it was done. There are 
no private plutonium production plants 
today. 

The result of having all existing. atomic 
production plants wholly owned by the Fed- 
eral Government is that the foundation bas 
been laid for a self-perpetuating Federal ven- 
ture in production. It is not hard to imagine 
the political clamor which would arise if the 
Atomic Energy Commission were to shut 
down the plutonium production plants at 
Hanford. Tens of thousands of families 
have put down their roots in this one- 
company town. Even if all future military 
requirements for atomic-weapon materials 
were to be canceled tomorrow, the Federal 
Government would have a major resettle- 
ment problem on its hands, In all proba- 
bility these plants would have to keep op- 
erating for a transitional period. 

But in spite of the rapid development of 
our atomic and thermonuclear weapon pro- 
gram, I belicve that there is very little pos- 
sibility of our military requirements being 
satisfied for years to come. Therefore, it Is 
imperative that the Federal Government 
adopt a definite program to get out of the 
production business during the years of 
continued weapon production which re- 
main. 

There are specific steps which can and 
should be taken. 

Federal ownership of the towns of Oak 
Ridge and Hanford should be terminated as 
quickly as possible, and self-government in- 
stituted in the place of Federal paternalism, 
A bill to accomplish this is being introduced 
in the House of Representatives today. Ac- 
tion on the bill will be taken in this session 

Diversified industries, small and large, 
should be encouraged to come into these 
cities so that the people will not have to 
depend exclusively on Fedcral employment 
for their livelihood. These people need a 
broader economic base, if their communities 
are to have a reasonable degree of economic 
stability in years to come. 

Finally, as Government-owned produc- 
tion plants wear out or become obsolete and 
as new plants are needed, strong considera- 
tion should be given to making such plants 
privately owned and not dependent on 
atomic weapon material production for their 
entire revenue. Certainly an atomic reactor 
designed to produce electricity, or to pre- 
serve food at the same time as it produces 
material for weapons, is a better and more 
stable element in our production economy 
than a plant geared solely to atomic and 
thermonuclear weapon production. 

‘The role of the Federal Government in de- 
veloping atomic energy includes several 
areas. The clearest is the development of 
devices solely useful for military purposes. 
This includes weapons and nonweapon ap- 
plications not of any extensive civillan use, 
The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of Defense are jointly responsible 
for weapon development. The military 
works out the nonatomic parts of essentially 
atomic or thermonuclear weapons. The 
Commission handles the nuclear end of 
things. There is some risk inherent in this 
division of responsibility and therefore, to 
be effective, very close coordination is re- 
quired. There is the possibility that both 
agencies might concentrate on immediate 
problems and consequently overlook the 
more dificult, far-reaching applications. To 
date, the Commission has kept ahead of 
the military in ideas for atomic weapons. 
Hundreds of scientists and engineers in 
Commission laboratories have become self- 
trained experts in futuristic military con- 
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cepts, and very good ones at that. But it 18 
not their profession; so if they overlook 
something, it really will not be their fault. 

Military men need the stimulation of the 
radical ideas of the nuclear scientists and 
engineers. We need military requirements 
beyond our present capabilities, not nuclear 
ideas which take months for the military to 
rasp. We need nuclear weapons sized to 
meet all military situations, not just bigger 
and bigger and bigger H-bombs. We need 
nuclear weapons adapted to localized as well 
as global wars. 

The Military Lialson Committee estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Act is now a 
One-way street channeling atomic data to 
the Defense Department, but allowing only 
& trickle of military data to reach the work- 
ing people in the Commission laboratories. 
The Military Lialson Committee can and 
should channel much more information in 
both directions. The so-called task force 
system in which military men and scientists 
and industrialists work in a team should be 
extended. 

Weapon development will undoubtedly 
require the continued best efforts of the 
existing nuclear weapon laboratories. In 
fact more such centers may be necessary. 
Weapon laboratories are but a small part of 
those owned and operated by the Commis- 
sion. There also are the large development 
centers devoted to basic and applied nuclear 
research. 

Without question it is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government to insure a vigor- 
ous and active nuclear scientific community. 
In the first place, almost every phase of our 
soclety—in peace and in war—profits from 
such activities. We cannot afford to leave 
their vigor and direction entirely to chance. 
In the second place, the cost of such activ- 
ities has increased enormously. While great 
scientists can still make discoveries working 
alone with only a slide rule in their solitude, 
the majority of men who can make contribu- 
tions need the electronic calculating ma- 
chines, the particle accelerators, the reactors 
and all the other costly tools for nuclear re- 
search: There must be centers in which 
promising young people can work. There 
are not enough facilities in universities and 
research foundations. There must be Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research laboratories as 
well. And there must be training programs 
and support for independent studies so es- 
sential to getting competent young people 
Started on nuclear research paths. 

It should not be necessary to defend basic 
Tesearch. Science has taught us that we 
Profit In unforeseen ways from examining, 
thinking about, and understanding the basic 
phenomena of the world around us. But 
in the applied areas of scientific research, 
the lines of responsibility are less obvious, 
Here the role of the Federal Government 18 
confused and badly in need of clarification. 

We recognize that it is a good thing to 
find out how to use atomic energy to make 
electricity. But is it equally a good thing 
for the Federal Government to bulld the 
entire first generation of such plants? We 
must Inquire what industry itself can fairly 
be expected to undertake, For example, if a 
plot plant proves that an idea works, then 
bPerhans industry should build the first full- 
Scale plant. But H there is still some vital 
information missing, the remaining risk may 
be too large for industry to assume, 

It is also recognized that the use of radia- 
tlon for cancer therapy is important. But 
should the Federal Government finance all of 
the cancer therapy centers and operate them 
directly? Or should Federal grants be made 
to private medical centers? Or is this an 
Aren where industry should make a direct 
contribution to the Nation’s health? 

In each case, whatever the solution, the 
Problem still remains as to who should carry 
Out the development, construction and opera- 
tion, as opposed to the scientific research, 
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On the one hand, the scientist believes he 
knows his baby best. On the other hand, 
engineers are loath to concede that anything 
a scientist does is more than an idea which 
still must be perfected by engineering. For 
my part, and this is only one man's opinion, 
I believe the scientist is employed most 
profitably in scientific research, and the engi- 
neer In engineering development. It seems 
to me to be a waste of talent for them to 
invade each other's fields. 

Now, if I am right, it follows that our na- 
tional nuclear laboratories, in addition to 
doing basic research, should be encouraged to 
do applied development. But only up to the 
point needed to confirm thelr theories. The 
Experimental Breeder Reactor at Idaho is a 
good example of this. It took a $2 million 
experiment at a remote testing station in 
Idaho to prove the scientific theory that a 
nuclear reactor can be made to produce more 
fissionable material than it consumes. But 
who should take it from there? The scien- 
tist or the engineer? 

From that point forward, I believe the 
laboratory should act in an advisory role to 
an industrial engineering organization. If 
the project is within the risk-taking ability 
of industry, then industry should foot the 
bill. The laboratory should be reimbursed 
for its work by the private group. If a part- 
nership of Government and industry is 
needed, so be it. If the risk is too large for 
industry at all, and the end sought Is clearly 
in the national interest; then the Federal 
Government should employ a private con- 
tractor to do the job on as reasonable a type 
of contract as can be arranged. 

To summarize, it seems to me that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to 
develop nuclear weapons, to encourage and 
train nuclear scientists, to conduct and 
support basic nuclear research, and in some 
cases to finance applied nuclear engineer- 
ing development when the end is in the 
national interest and the risks involved 
make it dificult to obtain private financing. 

The third and most complicated Federal 
role in atomic energy is that of regulation. 
By regulation I mean not only the regu- 
lation of industrial activity in the sense 
used for the Federal Communication Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission, 
but also the job of coordinating the atomic 
activities within the various parts of both 
Government and our soclety as a whole. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was writ- 
ten in anticipation of the growth of an 
atomic industry. But that industry has 
grown far less rapidly than was expected 
in 1946. The hopes and expectations which 
were reflected in the language of the act 
at that time now seem to be fully justified. 
We were only optimistic too soon. Now, we 
have every reason to believe that there can 
be a sizable atomic industry both here and 
abroad within the next decade. Therefore, 
it is necessary to think very carefully about 
what the relationship should be between 
the Federal regulatory bodies and the in- 
dustry which is just being born. 

First, I think it is clear that we have the 
task of encouraging an industry, not har- 
nessing one already in existence. Secondly, 
there is the very large responsibility for 
protecting the public health and safety. 
This new industry deals with substances 
potentially more dangerous than any here- 
tofore entrusted to the hands of industry. 
I am referring, of course, not to the mili- 
tary aspects Of fissionable materials, but 
to the industrial radiation hazard. 

Whatever regulations are established con- 
cerning health, safety, and security must 
rest on a firm foundation. If the Govern- 
ment retains title to fissionable material, 
and if this retention of title does not in 
itself make it impossible for industry to 

and use fissionable material, there 
will be no question about the soundness of 
the bases of Federal regulation. 
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The revision of the Atomic Act, 
which we are now considering, puts forward 
Federal ownership of fissionable material as 
the keystone of regulation. But Government 
ownership of all fissionable materials means 
that there must be assurances that those 
interested in investing their money in atomic 
energy will be able to obtain and use those 
materials, A system of licensing based on 
standards and procedures should be set forth 
clearly in writing. There must be channels 
through which Individuals who believe they 
are being arbitrarily penalized may make 
appeals for relief. It is reasonable to assume 
that if Federal regulations do clearly set 
forth what it is that the industry must do, 
the industry would then have at least part 
of the assurances it needs to operate, 

The other part relates to the rights of 
private individuals to profit from their own 
ideas. Patents have been a matter of Gov- 
ernment regulation for centurles. Patents 
are intended not to prevent exploitation of 
ideas, but to encourage exploitation for the 
public benefit. Our problem in atomic en- 
ergy is ta provide that same traditional 
encouragement, but not to permit private 
profit from publicly financed knowledge. Pri- 
vate individuals haye no need for patents on 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons. But 
in all other areas men should receive their 
rightful reward for things which they have 
created with their own time and money. 
Their reward should be determined by events 
and history—not by compensation boards, 

For over 50 years monopoly has been 
frowned upon in the United States. One 
fear has been expressed many times in dis- 
cussions about industrial development of 
atomic energy. Because of the large invest- 
ments necessary, a few companies, solely as 
& result of their size, might profit most from 
the public investment. And the little fel- 
lows might be left at the starting gate. I 
do not believe that we should deny atomic’ 
patents on this ground. Large corporations 
do haye an advantage as a result of their 
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device by which small companies and in- 
dividuals can hope to compete with bigness 
and existing know-how. I personally believe 
that patents are less significant to big com- 
panies than to small ones, and, therefore, 
I hope that the Congress, in the days ahead, 
will give serious consideration to the restora 
tion of our normal patent system in non- 
weapon atomic energy fields. 

Even though our pattern of regulation and 
licensing with relation to the private atomic 
energy industry is worked out successfully, 
there will still remain the task of coordinat- 
ing ‘Government efforts relating to atomic 
energy. It is unthinkable that representa- 
tives of the State Department should deal 
with a foreign nation, large or small, and 
not be aware of atomic implications. We 
receive many of our raw materials from over- 
seas. Many of our allies look to us to assist 
them in raising their standards of living. 
All free nations look to our atomic and ther- 
monuclear stockpile of weapons as the as- 
surance of the defense and freedom of the 
West. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was 
amended 3 years ago to permit some ex- 
change of vital information with our allies. 


~The language which was put into the act 


at that time was highly restrictive. It ex- 
cluded all information about weapons and 
required many checks and balances, Today, 
that language is Inadequate. Our military 
partners need more information, not neces- 
sarily about the design of atomic weapons, 
but about both their use and their effects. 
They do not need to know the size of our 
stockpile; but they do need to know what 
they can expect in the way of atomic sup- 
port in the event that our stockpile is used 
in their defense, The revisions in the 
Atomic Energy Act now being considered 
would enable the Government to give them 
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this knowledge. It would not allow them 
to have information they don't need—as de- 
sign data, stockpile information, and the 


But atomic information should not be 
able to flow out through a thousand chan- 
nels, It is too closely linked up with our 
foreign policy and with our very survival. 
In each and every instance, our top policy- 
makers must know precisely what we are 
trying to accomplish by the transmittal of 
specific atomic data to our allies. They 
must know what could be accomplished and 
what damage could be done if the specific 
imitations in each exchange were expanded 
or contracted. The President and the Na- 
tional Security Council provide a central 
clearinghouse to do this job, The bill now 
being worked on would take all these con- 
siderations into account. In addition, I 
have recently proposed that the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission be made 
a permanent member of the National Secur- 
ity Council. His knowledge should be avail- 
able in all those areas where other policy- 
makers are in need of this information. 

There are many other equally important, 
though perhaps less dramatic areas of Fed - 
eral activity in which an awareness of the 
potentials of atomic energy are vital. To 
name but a few, there are cancer research, 
Government financing of the training of 
scientists and engineers, regulatory activi- 
tles in the flelds of power, communication, 
conservation, and flood control, and in inter- 
state commerce. 

An example of the problems of administra- 
tive structure set forth in law which need 
attention is that of relationships between 
contractors to different agencies. Provisions 
now being studied would permit contractors 
doing atomic energy work for the Defense 
Department to have direct access to informa- 
tion in the possession of contractors doing 
atomic energy work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Today they must have two 
clearances even though they are dealing with 
exactly the same information. 

Now, such changes as this are not so much 
a matter of the philosophy of Federal regu- 
lation and coordination as they are im- 
provements in the mechanics for carrying 
out Federal responsibilities. I would not 
wish to imply that all of these dificult ad- 
ministrative situations should have been 
foreseen. They are the sort of thing which 
one discovers with the passage of time. We 
nave been slow to correct some of these situ- 
ations because they were interwoven with 
some of the other philosophical problems 
which I have already discussed. 

There is one last area of Federal respon- 
sibility of which I wish to speak. It is not 
one on which the Congress can legislate with 
any assurance of effectiveness. Atomic en- 
ergy is such a complex subject, and only so 
vaguely understood by most of our people, 
that the Federal Government. it seems to 
me, has a very real responsibility to provide 
the Nation with leadership in all atomic 
energy matters. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has felt this very strongly 
throughout its 8 years of existence. There 
is a body of public opinion on atomic mat- 
ters, but it is not as well thought out on 
this subject as it is on most others. The 
big headlines and the dramatic facts seem 
to act like a curtain which prevents the 
average laymen from going further into 
the matter even though a large mass of un- 
classified information is there for the ask- 
ing. This Federal responsibility to lead and 
to educate is not one which is centralized 
on one place. It must be shared equally by 
the Congress, all of the executive agencies 
and departments, and certainly by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Secrecy and security are neccssary things 
today, but they must be used in the 
broadest context for the common defense 
and security, and not in the narrowest. We 
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must not conceal things from ourselves, 
lest we reap an unwanted harvest out of our 
ignorance, There are too many good things 
which are ours for the taking for any of us 
to limit our thinking about atomic energy 
to H-bomb headlines and circles of devasta- 
tion drawn on maps of our cities. There are 
better crops, healthier lives, new industries, 
and rising standards of living to be had, 
We should seek them. It is a real Federal 
obligation to sce to it that all our people 
know what these things are and do not lose 
sight of golden hopes through cynicism, 
ignorance, and fear. 


Calumet-Sag Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert the following resolution which was 
adopted by the city council of the city 
of Blue Island, II., on April 12, 1954, 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation in the 83d Congress 
that would modify the language regard- 
ing bridge policy, as expressed in House 
Document No. 677, so that Federal re- 
sponsibility for bridge construction may 
include highway bridges, as well as rail- 
road bridges, over the Calumet-Sag 
Channel; 


Whereas the city council of the city of 
Blue Island, II., has repeatedly expressed it- 
“self in favor of the improvement of the Calu- 
met-Seg navigation project as provided in 
House Document No, 677, 79th Congress, 2d 
session; and 
Whereas the success of the proposed de- 
velopment of Lake Calumet as an industrial 
and commercial barge-ship-rall-truck harbor 
to be undertaken by the Chicago Regional 
Port District Board in the near future, to a 
great extent depends upon the improvement 
of the Calumet-Sag Canal; and 
Whereas under the conditions of House 
Document No. 677 the Federal Government 
will assume the cost of improvement and 
rebuilding of the several railroad bridges over 
the channel, but specifically excludes Federal 
responsibility for the rebuilding of the sev- 
eral highway bridges over the channel: and 
Whereas the Truman-Hobbs bill was 
amended in July 1952 by an amendment 
which provides that the Federal Government 
may, in the interests of navigation, assume 
the cost of modification or rebuilding of 
highway bridges as well as railroad bridges 
2 navigable waterways: Now, therefore, 
Resolved, That this city council urges upon 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
such legislation in the present 83d Congress 
as would modify the language regarding the 
bridge policy as expressed in House Docu- 
ment No. 677 aforementioned so that the 
Federal responsibility for bridge construction 
may include highway bridges as well as rall- 
road bridges; and be it further 
Resolved, That the city clerk be and Is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to Members of Congress repre- 
senting the States of Illinois and Indiana, 
Passed this 12th day of April 1954. 
JohN C. JOENS, 
City Clerk. 
Approved by me this 13th day of April 1954. 
Joun M. Harr, Mayor, 
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Protect the Nation, Save the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to square the roseate statements 
on the economic outlook with the grim 
unemployment in my district in the soft- 
coal belt of West Virginia. 

Thousands of mineworkers are out of 
jobs in that area. These unemployed 
Americans and their families are sub- 
sisting on the dole; for the most part, 
they are dependent upon surplus foods. 
The outlook is bleak; not only are these 
people presently without jobs, but the 
prospects for future employment are 
also dim, 

These Americans are looking to our 
Government for help, and rightly so, Mr. 
Speaker. They are shocked and dis- 
mayed when they hear that the United 
States Government, through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, is making a loan of 
$100 million to the European Coal and 
Steel Community, while little or nothing 
is being done to assist the American coal 
industry. They know it is well that 
free peoples in Europe be helped, but 
they are at a loss to understand why our 
Government extends the helping hand 
abroad while it turns a deaf ear to the 
coal industry in this country. 

It has been stated in this House many 
times that the coal industry in the 
United States is in trouble. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines has estimated soft- 
coal production during the first quarter 
of 1954 at 90 million tons, or 16 percent 
below the 107 million tons in the first 
quarter of 1953, which was not a banner 
year. The situation in anthracite is 
equally alarming, 

Mr. Speaker, coal was the keystone 
in the production drive for victory in 
two world wars. When our Govern- 
ment fails to look to the well-being and 
prosperity of the coal industry, then we 
are inviting trouble; nay, courting dis- 
aster. Coal shouldered big burdens in 
the recent wars and it will be called upon 
for a similar role in the event of new 
hostilities. The successful conduct of a 
war depends upon our ability to meet 
quickly and fully the requirements for 
fuel and energy. This cannot be done 
if the coal industry in this country is 
ae kept in a strong, flourishing condi- 

on. 

We are playing a dangerous game at 
the expense of coal, Mr. Speaker, in the 
voluminous imports of residual fuel oil. 
These imports are displacing millions 
of tons of coal, causing mine units to 
be shut down, throwing thousands of 
miners out of work, and creating ghost 
towns in the United States. Not only 
are we undermining our own national 
economy by this vicious practice, but 
we are also exposing our flanks, so to 
speak, for we are becoming more and 
more dependent upon foreign oil, and, 
if war comes, enemy submarines will cut 
of this source of supply quickly. This 
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is not an unfounded cry of alarm; it 
is a clear reading of contemporary 
history. 

The time is long overdue for construc- 
tive aid to the coal industry. Such ac- 
tion is in the national interest. This is 
not a sectional plea, but looks to the se- 
curity of the country and to the produc- 
tion ramparts so essential to survival in 
the event of an enemy attack. 

Today, I should like to stress particu- 
larly the aggravation of the situation 
existing in the coal fields that would be 
caused by the consummation of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. This project 
would greatly facilitate the dumping of 
residual fuel oil into the United States, 
a development which could well be the 
final blow to the Nation's coal industry. 
It will be ironic, indeed, if the only action 
taken by the United States Government 
bearing upon the coal industry of this 
country is an action which would in- 
flict further serious injury. This Gov- 
ernment of ours should be exercising its 
full powers toward protecting the coal 
industry against the cutthroat competi- 
tion of residual fuel oil. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker, in the over- 
all picture. More than 30 million tons of 
coal production are being displaced an- 
nually by this imported residual fuel; 
and, instead of getting busy to put a 
halt to this menacing, unfair competi- 
tion, the administration is furiously bent 
on participating in a costly seaway proj- 
ect that will literally cause a deluge of 
this foreign product. 

When are we going to stop opening 
Pandora's box and start planning and 
acting for the welfare of the Nation’s 
coal industry? 


Neighborly Torrington, Conn. 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
recommend the appended article from 
the May issue of the Eagle Magazine to 
the membership of this great body in 
order to substantiate the importance of 
Torrington, Conn., and her role as a 
great American community. 

Torrington's community spirit is dis- 
Played by the many active civic organi- 
zations she possesses and the devotion 
Torrington people have as God-fearing 
and loving people, 

The article follows: 

NeicHsorty TORRINGTON—YOUTH PROGRAM 
TYPIFIES Crrr's PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 
(By John J, Callahan) 

Nestling in an emerald setting amid the 
Litchfield hills, famed for their beauty, is the 
city of Torrington, one of Conecticut’s most 
important manufacturing communities. 
Forty years ago the population of Torrington 
Was under 3,000; today it is nearly 28,000. 

Torrington ts steeped in tradition as the 
birthplace of John Brown, the abolitionist; 
the home of the Brass Industry of America; 
birthplace of the Reverend Samuel Mills, 
noted as the father of foreign missions; and 
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home of the first condensed milk plant in the 
world, established by Gail Borden. All are 
highlights in its history. However, Tor- 
rington does not live in the glory of yester- 
day. It is a progressive and modern city. 

There are 25 manufacturing plants em- 
ploying approximately 9,000 people. The 
products are diversified and nationally 
known. The prosperity of Torrington's in- 
dustry has been translated Into real terms 
of prosperity for the city itself in an un- 
usually high percentage of home ownership, 
car ownership, and other standards of good 
living. 

Torrington takes great pride in the excel- 
lence of its youth movement, under the 
direction of Carl Bozenski, special activities 
director of the park and recreation depart- 
ment and father of the city's famous Christ- 
mas Village. 

Elbow your way into Torrington’s Fus- 
senich Park on October 31 and you'll have 
the time of your life at just about the most 
exciting Haloween party you ever heard 
about. There is something new every min- 
ute in a breathlessly paced program featur- 
ing goblins, ghosts, witches, gypsies, hoboes, 
clowns, bands, special entertainers, commu- 
nity singing, contests, games, a parade, a 
radio party, and, to top it all off, a teen-age 
dance. 

Of the 6.000 persons at the park last Hal- 
loween, about one-third were adults, many 
of whom were in costume. Take a look at 
the clowns, for example. You'll see them 
working in pairs all over the place, wearing 
the traditional circus makeup and going 
through ridiculous routines to the obvious 
delight of the kids. Know who they are? 
They are staid businessmen of the commu- 
nity, and include Paul Cassin, owner of a 
chain of hardware stores; Frank Ellis, sport- 
ing-goods dealer; Fred Short, head of a sign 
service; James Miller, professional photog- 
rapher; Alfred Eyre and Richard Kilbourne, 
of Torrington's radio station. 

Halloween may belong to the kids in many 
communities but in Torrington it belongs to 
the whole community. This increasingly 
popular annual celebration explains in part 
why vandalism is the least of this city's 
worries. 

Among the clowns in Fussenich Park on 
Halloween will be one in traditional cos- 
tume but with no paint on his face. That 
will be Carl Bozenski, in charge of special 
activities for the park and recreation com- 
mission. The community's special-activities 
program has brought Carl international rec- 
ognition. 

Carl has his own Ideas on vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency, but he feels these are 
police terms and have no place in the recre- 
ation worker’s lexicon. He will tell you that 
most vandalism can be traced to idle hands 
and minds. 

“I don’t want to be put in the position of 
telling other towns how to meet their young 
people problems,” says Bozenski, “but I think 
there's a tendency in some communities to 
assume that because one communitywide 
party fails to check vandalism, the Job is 
hopeless. To get anywhere with young peo- 
ple, you have to work with them around the 
clock month after month and year after 
year. You have to have a program and stay 
with it. Any community that is not willing 
to set up a live, full-time recreation depart- 
ment and give it adequate, even enthusiastic 
backing, is not seriously interested in check- 
ing vandalism.” 

Bonzenski has been honored by the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles’ merit award for his 
outstanding work with the youth of Torring- 
ton. 

This Connecticut city comes about as close 
to the true spirit of the holy day of Christ- 
mas as any place we know. Here the munici- 

authorities have a Christmas Village 
where children may have an intimate chat 
with Santa Claus, where they can see elfin 
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workmen shaping toys, where they can see 
the reindeer waiting for the big night. 

And, not forgetting the religious signifi- 
cance of the season, Torrington provides out- 
side the Christmas village building, a large 
stable where life-size characters retell the 
story of the manger. 

One of the most outstanding organizations 
in the city of Torrington is the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Aerie 974, instituted on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1905, with 98 charter members. The 
nerle has kept pace with the growth and de- 
velopment of the city until today it is the 
largest aerle numerically in the State, with 
a membership of 1,950 and a beautiful aerie 
home second to none in New England. 
Since its simple beginning 49 years ago, the 
aerie has paid $152,870 in benefits to mém- 
bers, proving that it is truly a benefit or- 
ganization and a power for good in the 
community. Its degree team is famed 
throughout New England. 

The aerie home, built in 1938, is situated 
1 short block on Main Street from City 
Hall and 2 blocks from the center of the 
city. The building is a lasting testimonial 
to the officers and members of yesterday who 
planned and built it. 

The aerie’s membership rolls contain the 
names of men who have distinguished them- 
selves in city and State politics, including 
the present mayor and former lieutenant 
governor of Connecticut, Willlam Carroll; 
former mayor and head of the Connecticut 
Draft Board, Brig. Gen. Ernest Novey; and 
former mayor, William Patton. Three of 
its members have become State aerle presi- 
dents—John J. O’Connor, Cornelius J. Hayes, 
and the present State president, John Reich- 
enberg. All three have proved themselves 
great fraternalists. 

Visitors to Torrington Aerle Home will find 
a warm welcome from Secretary-Manager 
Maurice (Dick) Dillon, who is on duty every 
day and evening. 

Lakes, ponds, and streams In the vicinity 
of Torrington have been restocked under the 
direction of the State fish and game com- 
mission, and offer attractive opportunities to 
devotees of rod and reel. 

Torrington, among the hills of Litchfield 
Countys a wonderful blending of town and 
country, hill and valley, lake and stream, 
meadow and woodland. Nowhere will you 
find a friendlier city, a more warm-hearted 
people, or better opportunities for business 
or pleasure than you will find in this beau. 
tiful city among the Berkshire Huus 
Torrington, Conn, 


Kaw River Basin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the rule granting the privilege 
of extending remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ters from citizens living in the first dis- 
trict of Kansas. It will be seen that these 
people are greatly interested in the prob- 
lems arising out of the fact that the Kaw 
River Basin is peculiarly subject to dam- 
age both from deficiency and excess of 
rainfall. 

These letters are typical of many that 
I receive daily on the subject and show 
a willingness of the people most vitally 
concerned to cooperate in any reasonable 
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program to conserve moisture when de- 
ficient and prevent floods when excessive. 
Letters such as these, from good citizens 
who have at heart not only their own in- 
terests, but the welfare of the commu- 
nity, certainly make one proud to be 
their representative and at the same time 
make one realize his limitations and re- 
sponsibility. As a Member of Congress, 
I am most happy to hear from wide- 
awake, thoughtful constituents, and this 
goes for those who disagree with me as 
well as those who share my own views. 
The letters follow: 


GARRISON, KANS., April 26, 1954. 
Representative Howann S. MILLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: I would have liked £0 
much to have gone to Hiawatha while you 
were home and visited with you regarding 
the many disturbing problems facing our 
Nation, but due a lot to time spent in behalf 
of the campaign for proper water manage- 
ment, I am dreadfully behind with farm 
work. 

You have my thoughts and prayers as you 
deal with these many problems. I definitely 
feel that our position of leadership in inter- 
national affairs will be successful in direct 
proportion to the success we make of wit- 
nessing our Christianity and democracy in 
conducting the affairs of our own Nation, 

I feel that we should make every effort to 
reach through to the common people behind 
the Iron Curtain, and to show them that we 
know that they do not follow the thinking 
of their Communist rulers. I also feel that 
we should insist that our allies make greater 
efforts to give hope and confidence in democ- 
racy to colonial peoples. The people of Asia 
and Africa must be made to see that democ- 
racy offers more future for them than com- 
munism. 

In regard to the probable hearing on House 
Document 642, I feel that the most important 
need is for someone to point out to the com- 
mittee that the City Commission of Topeka 
does not represent the thinking of the ma- 
jority of the citizens of Topeks. If you read 
the Vox Pop page of the State Journal, you 
will have noted how many anti-Tuttle Creek 
letters written by Topekans appear there. 
More, I really believe, than letters by pro- 
dam Topekans. Naturally the committee 
will be inclined to think that the city com- 
mission speaks the will of the city, but from 
ail the contacts I have there I feel confident 
that it does not. Although I do not have 
the direct contacts with other Kaw Valley 
cities, what I have said for Topeka undoubt- 
edly holds true for them. 

The committee also needs to be made to 
realize that the people fighting 642 are for 
local protective measures that are not tied 
in with big dams. k 

If it were not for the incessant propaganda 
of the Army Engineers, I believe that the 
efforts made toward unity in asking for local 
protection on its own would have been 
successful. 

I surely was glad to rend of your intro- 
ducing the bill relative to loans for water- 
shed work. I feel that such a law would be 
a great help; and hope that if it doesn't go 
through this session you will be able to get 
it pushed through next session. 

Sincerely and best wishes, 
PAUL JAMESON. 
MANHATTAN, KANS., April 24, 1954. 
Hon. Howand S, MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER; The League of 
Women Voters in Manhattan, Kans., have 
been studying budgetary procedures in Con- 
gress. 
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One point I am especially interested in is 
giving the President an opportunity to veto 
any part of a bill or the item veto. 

I would also like to express my opposition 
to House Document 642. Local protection 
works which we need so badly should not be 
tied in with controversial dams as this will 
only delay the protection we need. 

Back of House Document 642 is the same 
group of industrialists who have been try- 
ing for years to get large storage reservoirs 
for industrial purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Ray H. POLLOM. 
MERDEN, Kans., April 26, 1954. 
Congressman Howarp S. MILLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We are writing you regarding 
House bill 6788 and House Document No. 
642. 

I am In favor of House bill 6788 and would 
like to have you support it. Because I think 
we would have a better country and better 
farms. Also conserve on the water deficit. 
It is my belief that if we had House bill 
6788 passed we would have more water, Not 
just along the rivers and streams but every- 
where, also, it would save soil erosion. 


As for House Document No. 642, I am not 


in favor of this bill at all. Putting the large 
dams in is taking all of our best farms and 
letting our upland country wash away. My 
son and I each have a good farm in Delaware 
River Valley that is just as good as the Kan- 
sas River Valley land, that will be taken if 
the Perry Dam is put in and we think as 
much of our homes and land as anyone else. 
It is wrong to take people's homes away 
from them. Every time a large dam is put 
in, the State is ruined that much. 

I understand that when the soll conser- 
vation is put in that the farmer pays 50 per- 
cent of it. When a big dam is built why 
not have a benefited district below and let 
them pay 50 percent of the cost also as they 
claim they are benefited and that their land 
is doubied in valuation. 

I am asking you to vote against the House 
Document No. 642, but to vote for House 
bill 6788. 

Sincerely, f 
Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN B. SELP. 


Calumet-Sag Channel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following resolution which was adopted 
by the city council of the city of Chicago 
on April 7, 1954, petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
in the present 83d Congress that would 
permit rebuilding of highway bridges, as 
well as railroad bridges, over the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel at Federal expense: 

“Whereas the Chicago City Council has 
repeatcdly expressed itself in favor of the im- 
provement of the Calumet-Sag navigation 
project as provided in House Document No. 
677, 79th Congress, 2d session; and 

“Whereas the success of the proposed de- 
velopment of Lake Calumet as an industrial 
and commercial barge-ship-rall-truck har- 
bor to be undertaken by the Chicago Re- 
gional Port District Board in the near future, 
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to a great extent depends upon the improve- 
ment of the Calumet-Sag Channel; and 

“Whereas under the conditions of House 
Document No. 677 the Federal Government 
will assume the cost of the improvement and 
rebuilding of the several railroad bridges over 
the channel, but specifically excludes Fed- 
eral responsibility for the rebuilding of the 
several highway bridges over the channel; 
and 

“Whereas, the Truman-Hobbs bill was 
amended in July 1952 by an amendment 
which provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment may, in the interest of navigation, 
assume the cost of modification or rebuild- 
ing of highway bridges as well as railroad 
bridges over navigable waterways: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to enact such 
legisintion in the present 83d Congress as 
would modify the language regarding the 
bridge policy as expressed in House Docu- 
ment 677 aforementioned, so that the Federal 
responsibility for bridge construction may 
include highway bridges as well as railroad 
bridges; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and he 
is hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Members of Congress rep- 
resenting the States of Illinois and Indiana.” 
STATE or ILLINOIS, 

County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of that certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at a 
regular meeting held Wednesday, the Tth 
day of April A. D. 1954. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 23d day of 
April A. D. 1954. 

Lupwie D. Scuretsrr, 
City Clerk. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rxconb. of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Pilot Error 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand an article on pilot error, 
written by Mr. Ed Modes, editor of the 
Airline Pilot, and printed in the March 
issue of the Airline Pilot, official publi- 
Cation of the Airline Pilots’ Association. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
May be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PILOT ERROR AND THOSE UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 
(By Ed Modes) 

Pilots the world over are developing visibly 
Strong concern that a tendency toward ap- 
Plying too-broad connotations to the term 
“pilot error“ may ultimately prove purpose- 
defeating. 

Tt is not a shallow attitude. born of per- 
Sonal resentment as some may undoubtedly 
charge, but is based on sound and justifiable 
Teasons. 

To prevent misunderstanding or misin- 
terpretation, it is n to clarify exactly 
what this attitude is and what it is not. It 
is not one of attempting to skirt reality by 
Maintaining there is no such thing as “pilot 
error.“ It is one of concern that the term 
is too loosely used, often abused, and lacks 
restrictive definition. 

A NOTICEABLE TENDENCY 

There has been a noticeable recent tend- 
*ncy toward lumping under “pilot error“ 
All those accidents in which the pilot com- 
mitted only the final act, perhaps, the only 
last-ditch recourse open to him, in a string 
of circumstances, whether or not they were 
circumstances of his own making. Perhaps, 
in their own minds, the investigators them- 
Selves are aware that extenuating circum- 
stances existed. Unfortunately, however, 
findings of “pilot error” have a tendency to 
be taken with finality and at face value, 
Closing the books on an accident and dis- 
Couraging further probings. Therein lies 
the great danger of such tendencies, 

“Pilot error” statistics would seem to bear 
these facts out. Even a cursory examination 
Of them reveals two significant facts: (1) 
Few, if any of them, state or so define “pilot 
error“ as to categorically declare that the 
Pilot truly, and solely erred in a manner to 
&bsolutely preclude involvement of other fac- 
tors; (2) “pilot error” accident findings have 
Seemed to increase in fairly accurate propor- 
tlon to the rate at which the complexity, 
number, and variety of aircraft, have in- 
creased and thus increasing the possibility 
Of opening the way to “chain of circum- 
stances” accidents, 

A QUESTION, NOT AN ANSWER 

ALPA has long contended that a finding 
Or “pilot” error poses a question more often 
than it answers one, The question, What 
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other shortcoming along the line caused the 
pilot to err, if he did? 

“If an accident is attributed to pilot error,” 
ALPA’s President Sayen recently pointed out, 
“the question to any sensible researcher is 
what caused the error. The pilots readily 
admit that there is occasionally an accident 
caused by pilot error. However, if we were 
to stop our research at that point, Little 
would be accomplished in increasing air 
safety.” 

While the interests of air safety dictate 
candid acknowledgment of true pilot error, 
when and if it exists and can be conclusively 
and exclusively defined as such, probably the 
attitude of most of this country’s airline 
pilots can be summed up in Sayen’s state- 
ment before the Flight Safety Foundation’s 
Bermuda Safety Conference. 


THE REASON IS IMPORTANT 


“We hold that no pilot ever erred deliber- 
ately or in the interest of self-destruction. 
ALPA is interested in the reason behind the 
error and feels that any accident written off 
as “pliot error“ has not been adequately in- 
vestigated. For example, did the error origi- 
nate in design error, fatigue limits, cockpit 
booby traps, inadequate training program, 
etc.?” 

The opinion of pilots of other countries on 
the subject of “pilot error“ makes revealing 
and interesting reading, 

One of the finest articles we've seen re- 
cently appeared in Indian Skyways. The 
highest compliment we can pay it is that we 
wish we had written it. We didn't. But we 
have obtained permission to reprint it. This 
country is halfway around the world from 
India, but take the Indian Skyways article, 
change a few telltale words here and there, 
and see if you can tell to which country it 
refers—India or the United States? It cov- 
ers the “pilot error“ subject pretty well, 
indicates its global nature. The article 
follows: 

“PILOT ERROR 


“Wrapped up in those two small words all 
too frequently heard in aviation is a mass 
of public error, official error, plus that most 
common of all errors, the human desire to 
take the easiest way out of any situation. 

“Quite apart from the grave injustice done 
to the profession of air piloting by those who 
fling the answer ‘pilot error’ as the solution 
to almost every air accident that occurs to an 
airplane, these careless thinkers are doing 
serious damage to the progress of aviation 
and are in fact, consolidating the position 
so that more and still more air accidents will 
occur. They make no effort to discover the 
basic causes or the fundamental weak spots 
that lead up to the final action carried out 
by the pilot, which in many cases, is prob- 
ably a last desperate effort to escape from 
a situation which is none of his own making, 
Knowing no other answer the Investigators 
Hing the two small words ‘pilot error,’ as 
the most expansive blanket they know, that 
will cover up their own ignorance and any 
possible errors of others that might have 
had something to do with the accident, when 
if disclosed, would result in a lot of dirty 
linen being washed in public. 

“INTENTIONS VS, PRACTICALITY 

“It is not suggested that those who inves- 
tigate alr accidents do not start out with 
the firm intention of finding out the true 
cause so that action may be taken to elim- 
inate the danger and make flying safer. But 


like many good intentions, practical cireume 
stances make implementation impossible. 
In the case of alr accidents the lack of prac- 
tical and certain knowledge on the part of 
the investigators is frequently the cause of 
reaching no clearly explained verdict. Rather 
than leave the investigation unanswered the 
investigators take refuge in the two little 
words pilot error.“ 

“Almost without exception, in all cases 
of serious air accidents the pilot is not avail- 
able to give evidence, neither are there any 
alive who took part in the accident, at least 
at its point of occurrence. There may be 
important participants who were a long way 
from the scene of the crash. Designers, thou- 
sands of miles away may be the starting 
point, or careless workmen who have left 
their job improperly done, a thoughtless 
aerodrome hand who has allowed dirt or 
water to get into the fuel system, an ignor- 
ant or inefficient aerodrome officer or me- 
teorological official, the clerk in the traffic 
office, who has slipped up with figures and 
has overloaded, or the operations manager 
who has taken too great a risk in search of 
profits; any or all of these may have played 
a part, perhaps a major part, in putting 
the pilot in charge of the aircraft in the 
spot from which he was unable to escape, 


“A HUMAN INCLINATION 


“Yet, the investigation discloses none of 
these dim but vital facts, or if they are dis- 
cerned by the investigators, those directly 
concerned are naturally going to bring every 
concelvable argument to prove that they had 
carried out their part with perfection and 
they could not possibly have been wrong. 
Few would haye the courage to go into a 
witness box and admit to an error that had 
resulted in an air accident that had caused 
the death of 40 or even 2 people. Besides, to 
be fair, would such an individual be quite 
sure that his error was in fact the real rea- 
son why the pilot crashed? The element of 
doubt in all matters connected with air accie 
dents is so considerable it is almost impos- 
sible, or seems to be, to decide with any cere 
tainty why an air accident actually occurred, 
so we human beings fall back on the one 
unanswerable answer ‘pilot error.’ 

“Taking basic causes of air accidents, in- 
vestigators normally confine themselves to 
the aircraft, the aero-engines, the instru- 
ments and flying alds, weather and flight 
conditions, the circumstances of the flight 
itself and the immediate handling by the 
aircrew concerned. Is this enough? If in 
point of fact, the answer is to be ‘pilot error’ 
the inyestigation should go right back to 
the first day the unfortunate pilot makes 
his first flight, from which it is presumed 
sprung his desire to take up flying and 
become a pilot. Since then what has he been 
doing? Has he been trained for the duties 
of a pilot up to the standard of flying con- 
sidered necessary for the flight which ended 
in disaster? 


“SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


“This brings up the question, Are the 
standards of piloting for such flights high 
enough or are they inadequate? In fact, 
one is drawn to the conclusion that there 
are so many possible outside causes of an 
air accident that it is difficult to accept the 
conclusion that ‘pilot error’ is the correct 
answer. One would rather think that it is 
the least likely, and more logical, yet in the 
majority of air accident investigations the 
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answer comes out ‘pilot error.“ In other 
words the investigators not knowing for cer- 
tain what the answer is, give a conclusion 
that is unanswerable. 

“There is no desire to pin the blame any- 
where other than in the correct place, and 
this must be the main objective of any air 
accident investigation. It is, but the fact 
remains, investigators the world over secm 
to reach dead ends, their investigations are 
far from conclusive. There are too many 
Aus — much too much has to be assumed or 
even guessed at. The verdict pilot error’ 
closcs the book, that ends it; people prefer 
to leave such answers alone; who would 
refute it? Possibly a near relative, but then 
the loss has caused such grief would not the 
near relative prefer to retire into the back- 
ground secure in his or her knowledge or 
belief, that it was not ‘pilot error.“ Why 
probe into a painful wound? 


*SLAMMING DOOR ON SAFETY 


“No pilot takes a decision or performs an 
act knowing that it is likely to lead to an 
air accident. In difficult conditions of flight 
the captain has to decide he can only do 
so within the scope of his personal knowledge 
and experience. If circumstances outside 
his control have landed him in a position 
which is beyond his experience, knowledge, 
or ability, it is those circumstances which 
are the direct and primary cause of the 
resultant accident and those who produced 
them also contributed to the accident. Not 
the action of Captain X. Yet, it is almost 
certain that the answer will be set down 
in history, pilot error. Never mind the in- 
justice. This kind of escape from factual 
explanation is laying the foundation for an- 
other and another air accident of exactly 
the same kind. Even worse, it is closing 
the door to the discovery of safe fiying. 

“These are matters for the closest inves- 
tigation and although the air pilots’ asso- 
ciations all over the world do investigate 
these things, it seems all their efforts to 
date have not been able to eliminate that 
answer, pilot error—as it should be elim- 
inated from the majority of verdicts or at 
least such verdicts should be qualified with 
the rensons why Captain Z made such an 
error.” 

COULD TWO MAKE SAME MISTAKE? 

The same sentiments are echoed by the 
Australian alrline pilots. An article in their 
publication, the Australian Airline Pilot, 
says: 

“No amount of training and preparation 
has, to date, entirely eliminated pilot error 
from flying, although happily a great deal 
has been achieved in that direction. It is 
almost invariably an individual thing pecu- 
liar to one pilot and one set of circumstances. 
Thus, when an error of judgment is found 
to be the cause of an accident to a civil 
airline as was recently the case in the Bel- 
fast trazedy, one wonders what were the 
thoughts and actions of the second pilot. 
We submit that it is most unlikely that 
he would have made the same error at the 
same time had he been in control of the 
aircraft. 

“With these thoughts In mind we are led 
to suppose that the copilot concerned in an 
unavoidable accident must normally be oth- 
erwise engaged. If this were not so, and he, 
too, was looking out, he would certainly 
voice his opinions to the pilot. A captain's 
complete command presumably does not pre- 
clude action on the part of his first officer 
in an instance of extreme emergency. 

“If we are correct in our thinking, acel- 
dents resulting from simple misjudgments 
should, in the presence of two experienced 
pilots, with dual controls, be completely 
avoidable. If the copilot is normally busy 
with other utiles during takeoff or approach 
and landing, then perhaps on night or bad- 
weather flights he ought to be relieved of 
them in order that a second mind might be 
concentrated upon the job at hand.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it bears restating that the 
prime function of alr accident investigations 
is unearthing the true causes and reasons 
behind the accidents. That function cannot 
be fulfilled by blanket dead-end pilot-error 
reports. 

Opinion is expanding—some of it signifi- 
cantly enough outside the pilot ranks—that 
accident investigation efficiency would be 
stepped up if there were sharper differentia- 
tion between actual pilot-crror and chain- 
of-circumstances cases, Then the way would 
be paved, in most instances, to more ciearly 
answer the single most important question 
of accident investigation: What was the real 
and actual source originating the forces that 
ended in the accident? Pilot error, itself, 
cannot answer that question. It goes beyond 
that. How far beyond is what we shculd be 
concentrating on ascertaining. 


A WRITER Looks at PILOT ERROR 

(Eorron's Norx.— The following item, which 
provides an excellent example of the insidi- 
ous way in which a tag of pilot error can 
creep Into an accident, is reprinted from the 
August 4, 1953 aviation column of Bob Sibley 
in the Boston Traveler.) 

The Civil Aeronautics Board finally has 
gotten around to make a finding which says, 
in effect, that the pilot wasn't to blame for 
a Northeast Airlines crash landing at La- 
Guardia on February 6, 1953. 

The cause, the CAB now agrees, Is about 
what the Boston Traveler said it was way 
back in February—the right propeller blades 
started to reverse, malfunctioning. 

This swung the airplane around to the 
right and dumped it in just before a normal 
landing would have been made. 

The CAB still doesn’t know what caused 
the blades to head for the reverse pitch posi- 
tion, But the report notes that wiring for 
this type of propeller has been changed to 
isolate the circuit from other wires. 

There was one fortunate circumstance in 
connection with this crackup: The injuries 
were minor. 

There were two unfortunate angles, how- 
ever: 

1. That there was an accident. 

2. That the CAB couldn't have come up 
with this mechanical malfunction explana- 
tion a long time ago. Meanwhile, a mis- 
res e iran been spread around 

e pilot made an unskil 
landing. = 


Manifesto to the Bulgarian People in 
Honor of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Tirnovo Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the distinct honor of being pre- 
sented by the Union of Bulgarian Jur- 
ists with a copy of their manifesto to 
the Bulgarian people in honor of the 
75th anniversary of the Tirnovo Consti- 
tution. 

As we know, Bulgaria has been sub- 
jected to Communist domination; but, as 
is true among all freedom-loving people, 
the Communist rule is resented, and is 
tolerated only because for the moment 
the people are powerless to overthrow 
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it. The spirit of freedom remains alive 
in the hearts of these people, and their 
compatriots who are outside the Iron 
Curtain do what they can to offer hope 
and encouragement. 

The Union of Bulgarian Jurists yes- 
terday presented to the Library of Con- 
gress a first edition copy of the Tirnovo 
Constitution, and recorded a message 
for broadcast over Radio Free Europe to 
the people in Bulgaria. 

These jurists honored me by present- 
ing me with a copy of their manifesto 
to the Bulgarian people. Among those 
participating in the presentation were: 
Mr. Ivan Stancioff, of Frederick County, 
Md.; Mr. Nikolai Balabanov, secretary 
of the Union of Bulgarian Jurists, and 
former Bulglarian diplomat; Stefan 
Gruev, a leader in the Union of Free Bul- 
garians in Paris; Dimiter Matzankeff, 
former member of the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment, and Miliu Miless, former member 
of the Bulgarian diplomatic corps, last 
stationed in Switzerland. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the very inspiring message to 
the people of Bulgaria, which will be 
broadcast over Radio Free Europe, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
in connection with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANIFESTO TO THE BULGARIAN PEOPLE 
UNION OF THE BULGARIAN JURISTS, 
New York, N. V. 

Dear Comrarmors: Today, 75 years ago, on 
April 28, 1879, representatives of the Bul- 
garian people, convened as a constitucnt 
assembly in Veliko-Tirnovo, laid the foun- 
dations of the new Bulgarian state by adopt- 
ing and putting into effcct its organic law— 
the constitution. 

In the stormy history of our people, filled 
with struggles, victories, and defeats, the 
creation of the Tirnovo Constitution is the 
most precious achievement and one of which 
every Bulgarian ts proud. No victory on the 
battlefield, no diplomatic success, can be 
compared with this historic event. Throuch 
this act the Bulgarian people took their 
place in the family of the civilized world, 
giving expression to their progressive spirit, 
their love of freedom and democracy, and 
their thirst for independence. 

Now, commemorating the 75th anniver- 
sary of the Tirnovo Constitution, the sons 
and grandsons of its creators, have the 
sacred duty to pay tribute to the memory 
of these farsighted patriots and national 
heroes. 

Dear Bulgarians: Today you suffer from 
the misrule and crueltics of a tyrannical 
regime, imposed from outside, supported by 
foreign arms and the sham Dimitrov Con- 
stitution infilcted by force on our unfor- 
tunate fatherland. This regime is a piti- 
ful copy of the notoricus Stalin Constitu- 
tion, under which disguise the present im- 
posters in Bulgaria dispose with impunity 
of the lives, labor, and property of the citi- 
zens, even after they have robbed them of 
the most elementary frecdoms which every 
human being has the right to enjoy. i 

Contrary to this so-called constitution. 
the Tirnovo Constitution is a distinctly Bul- 
garlan creation, a result of the national Bul- 
garian spirit. Its makers framed the Tir- 
novo Constitution in the ancient Bulgarian 
capital, on the Indestructible foundation cf 
four basic constitutional principles: Free- 
dom, equality before the law, self-govern- 
ment, and the inviolability of person. 

By these four principles, the Tirnovo con- 
stitution reflects the freedom-loving spirit of 
the Bulgarian, his aspiration for independ- 
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ence, and his yearning to be master of his 
work and property and to enjoy his family. 

Through these principles, the Tirnovo con- 
stitution secures for the people the right to 
elect their representatives in the National 
Assembly and their local self-governing 
bodies. That is why every time the Tirnovo 
constitution has been violated the Bulgarian 
people have risen to defend its sanctity. 

Those who have desecrated the Tirnovo 
Constitution, and who have stealthily by- 
8 It, know very well that today it still 

ves. 

The Tirnovo constitution continues to live, 
because it has never been lawfully revoked. 
No fundamental law may be amended, sup- 
plemented, or abolished unless changed in 
accordance with the pertinent provisions of 
the constitution itself. Today it still con- 
tinues to live in the eternal, unquenchable 
yearning of the Bulgarian people for the 
rights and freedom secured by the Tirnovo 
constitution. 

Celebrating the birth of the first and only 
lawfully existing Bulgarian Constitution to 
date, we, members of the Union of Bulgariat 
Jurists, have no thought of deciding in ad- 
‘vance the question of amendments to the 
Tirnoyo constitution that may be required 
after the liberation of Bulgaria. We realize 
that this is beyond the limits of our com- 
petence. Only the Bulgarian people have the 
right—and it is an inalienable right—to de- 
cide this question, according to the provi- 
sions of the constitution—and that only after 
they have been given back freedom to ex- 
press their will. Until then, however, the 
Tirnovo. constitution remains Bulgaria's 
Magna Carta, and we consider it our impera- 
tive duty to defend it as jurists and Bul- 
garian citizens against any encroachments. 
We pledge to continue to fight in order to 
secure the right of the Bulgarian people, 
guaranteed by the constitution, freely to ex- 
press themselves as to the future develop- 
ment of this constitution. 

Today every Bulgarian citizen is obliged 
reverently to recall the Tirnovo constitution 
and with a feeling of national pride and 
gratitude to relive those times, when, in 
Veliko-Tirnoyo, a handful of Bulgarian pa- 
triots and fighters, who fought for freedom 
and human rights, guaranteed to every man 
on Bulgarian soil (without discrimination as 
to origin, nationality, religion, social status, 
or political concepts) the right to live, work, 
and pursue his happiness in a free and Inde- 
Pendent Bulgaria. 

APRIL 28, 1954. 


Letter of Protest From Veteran Alleging 
Mistreatment in Connection With Hos- 
pitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most mov- 
ing and eloquent letter addressed to the 
American Medical Association by a war 
Veteran who has been subjected to what 
Was obviously a most embarrassing, hu- 
millating, and thoroughly unfair and ob- 
noxious inquisition simply because he 
Went to a VA hospital, at the suggestion 
of his family doctor, to have his life 
sa ved after 2 heart-rending years of ex- 
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pensive, personally paid, but fruitless at- 
tempts to find a cure elsewhere. 

This letter, which appears in the April 
1954 issue of the Montana Legionnaire, 
was sent me by Mr. W. H. Tilley, of Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

I thank him for it. I sincerely hope it 
will be read, not only by every Member of 
the Congress but by everyone interested 
in the rights and welfare of veterans, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ver THAN RS AMA ror CAUSING UNJUSTIFIED 

INVESTIGATION OF PERSONAL FINANCIAL 

STATUS 


(Enrror’s Nore.—We feel that no comment 
is needed on the following letter, save to say 
that it was written to the American Medical 
Association by a veteran who is being in- 
vestigated to see if he could have paid for 
hospitalization he received from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration.) 

JANUARY 19, 1954. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. 
(Attention: Secretary-manager.) 

GENTLEMEN: I like to give credit where 
credit is due. Accordingly, please accept my 
thanks, in the spirit intended, for your part 
in causing me to be singled out for investiga- 
tion by an agency of the Federal Government 
under sponsorship of a congressional com- 
mittee. I am informed by the investigator 
that the fires under this committee are kin- 
dled by your association. 

Be it distinctly understood that references 
to “you” in this letter are directed to the as- 
sociation, through its managing officials, and 
not to any one person, particularly not to 
those in your profession with whom I have 
dealt since December 1950. 

I am investigated by processes and meth- 
ods, the details of which must bring some- 
one in your association much satisfaction, 

A representative of the Office of Investiga- 
tion, of the General Accounting Office, under 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
has visited me at my place of employment, 
Because of this latter fact, he had to intro- 
duce himself to the head of the organization, 
present appropriate credentials, and secure 
permission to interview and question me, at 
Government expense and on Government 
time, and secure permission to audit my rec- 
ords of earnings, leave, and make such other 
checks which he desired. I was also told 
to be careful to tell only the truth, because 
my income-tax returns would also be 
checked. My home was also visited, and 
scru carefully—presumably for eyl- 
dence of extravagance or obvious wealth. 
Have you ever had this happen to you? It's 
such a nice comfortable feeling. 

FINANCIAL DATA 


I have been required to give detailed 
statements regarding my earnings during the 
past several years, to date; tell of all other 
income from other sources; tell the value 
of my home on today's market; the make, 
model and value of my car on today’s mar- 
ket; whether or not I own an electric refrig- 
erator, washing machine, television, clothes 
dryer, etc.; what is the value of my furniture 
on today’s market and how much taxes I 
pay on it; what are my other assets, if any, 
and what they are worth on today’s market; 
where my checking account it, how much I 
had in it on certain dates; have I a savings 
account, can I confirm whether or not I did, 
and if the answer is yes, how much was in 
it; what investments have I in stocks, bonds 
and others, if any; given written authoriza- 
tion to visit my bank and review my accounts 
over the years; how much I owed on my 
home on various dates, and what are my 
monthly payments; what other notes do I 
owe, and what are my payments; what other 
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biis did and do I owe; and on and on and on 
into the depths of my life, my soul, and my 
income tax filings. 

Be it further distinctly understood, this 
no refiection on the investigator. As such, 
he, or some other investigator, would appar- 
ently have had to obtain all of this intimate 
detail for the sponsoring committee, I am 
informed, to serve your purposes. 

I am already under embarrassment before 
my friends and associates because it is al- 
leged (and frankly, I do believe it) that cer- 
tain Federal employees in Washington have 
avoided Federal income taxes—this has re- 
ceived wide notice around the Nation. As- 
suredly, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has countless easily enforced legal means of 
collecting overdue taxes. Apparently no 
other group of citizens of the Nation is in- 
volved, all being simon pure, because none 
other is mentioned in this article. So, as a 
Federal employee, I am first under a general 
stigma. Now, before my friends and asso- 
ciates I am under a specific stigma, because 
I am under special investigation. 


VA SAVED LIFE 


Perhaps you ask why all of this? The 
answer is simple. I am a veteran of World 
War II. and have had my life saved in a 
veterans hospital, after several outside medi- 
cal authorities had failed to accomplish a 
simple diagnosis over a period of nearly 2 
years of trying, and had given up. One of 
these learned gentlemen called the veterans 
hospital, in fact, and made arrangements for 
me to be admitted. Apparently, instead of 
going to the veterans hospital, I should have 
waited another 60 days and died, as as- 
suredly I would have, 

All of this started, gentlemen, because my 
friends and neighbors selected me to repre- 
sent them in the Armed Forces, while they 
got their deferments, and went to work on 
farms and in defense industries. I had no 
objection of going. At least, unlike those 
obtaining deferments, I shall never need to 
wonder who went in my place and whether 
or not he lost his life. 

Here, gentlemen, is a most interesting 
phase of this whole business. It never oc- 
curred to anyone to investigate my financial 
status, to see if I could afford to serve in the 
Armed Forces. No one asked if I had a home, 
how much I owed on it, what my payments 
were, did I have a checking account, its bal- 
ance, a savings account, its balance, or a deep 
freeze, or what I owed and how I planned to 
pay my obligations. No one interviewed my 
employer, checked my pay records, examined 
my income-tax filings, visited my bank and 
looked over my accounts, asked for confirma- 
tion of balances, checked the payments on 
my property, inquired as to the sales value 
of my home, my furniture, my car, my bi- 
cycle, or my kiddie car, 

UNCLAIMED EXEMPTION 


No, not one of these checks was made. I 
did have a home, a new home in fact, and a 
small quantity of furniture, a new car, a new 
job, new mortgage, new bills, and all the 
usual encumberances, including a new 
daughter. The latter, be it distinctly under- 
stood, was not a draft exemption; she was 
the normal result of a happy planned mar- 
riage and I took pleasure in refusing the 
draft board, in writing, to claim her a cause 
for exemption or deferment. 

My wife’s health at that time (as now) 
prevented her from putting the baby in a 
day nursery and going to work in order to 
maintain the home. So, as a matter of 
necessity, the home was sold on forced sale, 
the furniture and the car likewise, the job 
was given up, and my family went to live 
with relatives. 

Are you interested in all of this? Are you 
interested in what all of this cost me then, 
and whether or not I could afford it? Are 
you interested in what it cost all the millions 
of others? Your interest in my hospitaliza- 
tion indicates no, 
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Are you Interested in the fact that while 
in the service I spent several week in the 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital (under the care 
of doctors of wonderful ability) with para- 
lyzed face, fractured rib, and pneumonia, 
resulting from mistakes or indifferences of 
some of your profession with questionable 
ability? 

PRIVATE, CONSULTATIONS 

Skipping a multitude of intervening Incl- 
dents, important to me, immaterial to you, 
are you interested in the fact that I took ex- 
aminations and tests for approximately 2 
years before going into the veterans hospital, 
all given by reputable practicing members 
of your profession, thereby giving them first 
chance at my business and that not one of 
them could diagnose my trouble. One even 
went so far as to tell my wife that my only 
trouble was that I was neurotic and she 
Was an overanxious wife. Her answer to 
this was, “perhaps, but it’s the first time it 
ever made him sick". 

Are you interested in what all of this cost 
me, and the fact that I paid cash on the 
barrelhead for everything, and never once 
questioned whether or not the allment was 
service connected? 

Are you interested-in the fact that I went 
to the veterans hospital in desperation, that 
arrangements to enter were made by our 
then family physician, and that I went 
there as a last act because I learned they 
rated as good or better than Mayo's or Johns 
Hopkins, and that I would have gone to 
either of these only by again selling or 
mortgaging to the hilt everything I owned? 

Are you interested in the fact that at the 
veterans hospital I was given immediate 
and competent examinations, and (this you 
may accept or reject, at your pleasure, it's 
a fact) the admission doctor diagnosed my 
trouble correctly in less than 5 minutes? 
Are you interested in the fact that I was 
confined immediately to bed, and that I was 
told I must live in it for 4 to 6 weeks before 
a badly needed operation could be per- 
formed? 


RESPIRATORY FAILURE 


Are you interested in the fact that it took 
64 days of application of the most compe- 
tent medical skill before I was ready for 
Operation? Are you interested in the fact 
that even then, though the operation was 
performed by men of the highest caliber, I 
suffered respiratory failure (dead to the com- 

-mon people), but was saved by the skill 
of those in whose hand I had trusted my Ute, 
and required a second operation? 

Are you interested in the fact that had 
your profession outside the veterans hospital 
diagnosed my condition properly when I first 
went to them, I would never have set foot 
inside the veterans hospital in the first 
place, and so placed myself in line for your 
charming investigation processes? 

Are you interested in the fact that all of 
the doctors I have consulted with in this 
matter, state that they do not know the cause 
of what was wrong, and therefore could not 
say with authority that it was or was not 
caused by Incidents occasioned by military 
service? 

No, I must presume you are not Interested 
in these facts. Is your interest in the fact 
that many men who served in the Armed 
Forces at terrific financial loss (with count- 
less thousands losing either their lives or 
their future health and parts of their bodies) 
many spend time in a veterans’ hospital at 
a loss of a few hundred dollars in fees 
to some private physician or hospital? 

Have you one single man in your entire 
profession who can state, with absolute 
knowledge and authority, in every case, 
whether or not an ailment is service con- 
nected or is caused specifically by something 
else? You know there is not. Please, gen- 
tlemen, exactly what is your interest? 
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LOSS OF FEES? 


Can tt be that you are indignant at the 
loss of these few fees? Has this seriously 
hurt the pocketbooks of some of your mem- 
bership? Sincerely I hope it has not. Could 
you afford to stand an inquisition such as 
I am now subjected to, to prove you have 
sustained a loss, the same as this inquisition 
is attempting to prove whether or not I 
am able to make up a loss to the medical 
profession—a loss which is yet unproved. 
Gentiemen, I cheated the undertaker—defi- 
nitely not you. All doctors of my acquaint- 
ance now have as much or more business 
than they can reasonably handle, and non- 
veteran hospitals are crowded to the rafters, 
without seeking to blackjack the relatively 
few veterans who may, by manipulated sta- 
tistics, be proven able to pay, but who have, 
in fact, paid all they could to those in 
private practice (as I have) before they 
resorted to the veterans’ hospital, I wonder 
how many doctors, as individuals and with- 
out any pressure from organized lobbies, 
would approve the action now being taken 
against other veterans who have used the 
veterans’ hospitals? 

The answer may be that you are against 
socialized medicine, and its claimed evils. 
While its claimed evils are not yet proven, 
I. too, am bitterly against it probably more 
so than you are. 

OTHER POSSIBLE TARGETS 


If your interest is in economy in Federal 
expenditures, then why do you select this 
particular target? Why did you not pick on 
such juicy plums as foreign aid, subsidies 
to business, parities to farmers, or even edu- 
cational ald to returning veterans? Under 
the latter, countless thousands of students 
(more than will ever do a doctor or a hos- 
pital out of a fee by going to veterans’ hos- 
pital) received years of free schooling (in- 
cluding tuition, books, subsistence, and so 
on). Why not investigate schools and col- 
leges, some of which sprang up overnight, 
some of which taught horseback riding, some 
of which taught such things as determining 
the sex of a chicken while yet in the egg, 
to see if they cannot be accused of nibbling 
at the public teat? Why not investigate all 
of the business houses (large and small) 
throughout the United States, which forced 
returning veterans to accept jobs only on an 
on-the-job-training basis, so that they could 
get Uncle to pay part of their salaries—and 
find out how many of these veterans were 
already more than well qualified for the jobs 
for which private business collected great 
subsidies. These are among the great swin- 
dies of all time, gentlemen—aren't you in- 
terested in them also? 

Why do you not have those in the medical 
profession today, who received all or part of 
their schooling and subsequent training un- 
der the GI bill of rights and other free 
sources (paid by Uncle), investigated to see 
if they really needed this training, and 
whether they could have afforded to attend 
a private medical college? They, gentle- 
men, are no different from me, and don't you 
think they should be exposed? At least one 
of those doctors to whom I went for many 
examinations before going to the veterans’ 
hospital was one who received such training. 


UNFAIR INVESTIGATION 


T submit to anyone that the investigation 
to which I am being subjected is narrow, 
biased, unfair, and completely prejudiced. I 
have nothing to hide, and have cooperated 
completely with an investigator in his soul- 
searching analysis of me, my family, and our 
private lives. I have gone so far as to suggest 
processes whereby he could check my finan- 
cial status, processes of which even he was 
not aware. 

This investigation is being performed, I 
understand, as an act apparently designed 
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to prove something for the direct financial 
benefit of the AMA, and at what cost to the 
AMA? Is the AMA paying the bill for any 
of this investigation? You apparently com- 
plain of veterans improperly being in vet- 
erans’ hospitals who should be in other hos- 
pitals. This complaint is made apparently 
to the Congress of the United States. There 
apparently is not sufficient proof of your 
complaint, or the Comptroller General's men 
would not now be out gathering proof for 
your benefit. Apparently you have great 
power and influence with the Congress to 
cause the Comptroller General to do this, 
and the Comptroller General is investigat- 
ing to confirm the accuracy of this complaint 
(or is it a charge) at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Most assuredly, gentlemen, this 
cost is terrific. Couldn’t you afford to pay 
it yourselves? 

Frankly, Iam quite shocked at the action 
you have in force, gentlemen. For individ- 
uals who have made such truly wonderful 
progress in medicine and its related fields, 
you are quite a disappointment. 

Please ponder in all seriousness the sey- 
eral questions I have asked in this letter, 
and consider carefully if someone in the 
AMA isn't swallowing a camel and straining 
at a gnat. Then, please tell me whether or 
not, if I return to the veterans’ hospital for 
further checkup, and treatment If need be, 
you will send out another investigator to 
interview my friends. 

With my very best wishes for your intel- 
lectual awakening. 


America Is Great Because Amercia Is 
Good 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the grand commandery of Knights 
Templar of Texas recently conducted a 
contest among high-school students of 
my State for the best eassay on the sub- 
ject What Makes America Great? 

The Honorable J. Lee Zumwalt, of 
Dallas, has announced that the winner 
of the $1,000 prize offered in this contest 
is Miss Cora Jo Bruce, high-school stu- 
dent of Plainview, Tex. 

In her essay, Cora Jo has caught so 
well the essence of the greatness of 
America that her observations deserve 
to be widely circulated among the peo- 
ple. I ask unanimous consent that this 
prize-winning essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A part of the greatness of America can be 
found in the factories and farms that have 
made the American economy the strongest in 
the world and have given her a standard of 
living unequaled by that of any other na- 
tion. The hum of machinery sounds 
through the day, and the glow from thou- 
sands of furnaces lights the night in order 
to supply the demand for goods. 

Within America's boundaries there are 
wide prairies with fields of grain, pastures 
dotted with well-fed cattle, irrigated valleys, 
and orchards standing on terraced hillsides. 
Where tractors turn up rich, fertile soil or 
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Gams loose their water on arid deserts, huge 
crops spring up. At harvest time bales of 
cotton stand on loading platforms, granaries 
are filled to capacity, and everywhere farmers 
ship their produce to city markets. But, 
many nations have large industries and 
bountiful harvests, so it is not this alone 
that makes America great. 

America offers her citizens the benefits of 
& free education. The public school system 
teaches each generation the importance of 
good government, thus enabling them to take 
their place in the responsible positions of 
soclety. They are made to understand the 
value of a human being and the strength of 
high ideals. But, all great civilizations have 

some form of educational facilities; 
therefore, this alone does not make America 
great. 

America is an amalgamation of people 
from all regions of the globe. The adventur- 
Ous people who forged a nation from a wil- 
derness, the courageous people who some- 
times died for freedom, yet counted it worth 
the cost of their lives, the working people 
Who never gave up until they reached their 
goal, laid the foundation for this democracy. 
America is a land of many races and creeds, 
but only one nationality—Americans. Here 
then, is a glimpse of the true greatness of 
America, for the people are the Government, 

over, this Government is as strong as the 
People make it and as corrupt as they let it 
e. What plan of kings or tyrants 
Would have made this Nation what it is or 
given to any people the opportunities which 
Our Federal Government has given us? In 
What other country could a man follow the 
dictates of his conscience or his religious 
beliefs without fear of persecution? 

The two most important things in the fu- 
ture destiny of this country are a book and 
& plece of paper. Two buildings stand before 
all others as symbols of reverence, dignity, 
and strength; and two songs come first to the 
hearts and voices of a musical people. The 
Bible and the Constitution—a church and 
the Capitol building—a hymn and an an- 
them, these are symbolic, but how else can 
You describe a nation if not with signs and 
Pictures? How can you tell of the faith and 
trust of a people in a God they cannot see 
but know exists, without using symbols? 

You may work in America's factories, sall 
her rivers, till her farms, attend her schools, 
and live among her citizens; yet, not until 
Jou observe these people in the church of 
your choice, proclaiming their beliefs, will 
you understand the greatness of America. 
When you see this, you will know that Amer- 
ica is great because America ts good; and if 
America ever ceases to be good, America will 
Cease to be great. 


The 1953-54 Recession: The Paradox of 
Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing these days when we are groping for 
answers to the problems of unemploy- 
Ment and a sensible long-range farm 
Policy, I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to a challenging paper prepared 
by a most thoughtful man, E. G. Shinner, 

of the Shinner Foundation, 
Chicago, II. Mr. Shinner is a remark- 
able citizen who is doing much good. He 
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established and is chairman of the Shin- 
ner Foundation. He enabled his 190 em- 
ployees of the E. G. Shinner Co., of Chi- 
cago, to become the owners of his lucra- 
tive business through an employees’ 
dividend system. 

Mr. Shinner’s ideas deserve much con- 
sideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue 1953-54 Recession; THe PARADOX or 
EFFICIENCY 


(By E. G. Shinner, chairman, the Shinner 
Foundation) 


There are several schools of thought on 
the subject of why we have business reces- 
sions, how they can be avoided, reduced in 
severity, or corrected, once they have gained 
material headway. The theory which per- 
haps has the greatest number of advocates 
or adherents, especially among people of the 
opinionmaking and policymaking group, can 
be broadly described in three short para- 
graphs: 

1. That all which is needed to assure na- 
tional prosperity is a greater productive 
capacity, a constantly increased pri tiv- 
ity per man-hour, greater efficiency, and lower 
prices over the counter; this, it is held, will 
create a bigger pie and that all will be able 
to share in it; 

2. That the basic remedial measures for 
the control or correction of recessions or de- 
pressions on the part of Federal or local gov- 
ernments are to step up spending for public 
improvements from time to time as the 
economy shows evidence of slackening, and to 
reduce such spending as the economy re- 
gains its vigor and full momentum; the re- 
luctant acceptance of the old-age security in- 
surancé (OASI), unemployment insurance, 
and the very recent recognition of the value 
of low-interest rates as a stimulating factor; 

3. That the Nation is capable of consuming 
in peacetime, all of the goods and products 
which can be produced with full employment. 

To question the wisdom or the truth of 
these theories is regarded by the adherents 
of this philosophy as the equivalent of losing 
faith in the American private enterprise sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, this dogma pervades 
large segments of the opinion and policy- 
making groups of the Nation. It is taught in 
virtually every college in the country and 
bears the full indorsement of such import- 
ant organizations as the NAM, the CED, and 
the CEA. To say that this theory is 
thoroughly entrenched—dug in—is but to 
state the facts. 

Millions of citizens—businessmen, farmers, 
laborers, whitecollar workers, professional 
men, etc., are keenly aware of the fact that 
this whole theory simply files in the face of 
the facts and that to blindly pursue it is 
simply to promote depressions. Unhappily, 
they are unorganized and, hence, are power- 
less to combat the continuous flow of propa- 
ganda—a propaganda which stems from look- 
ing backward, and a blind fetish for charting 
our future progress in strict accordance with 
the average upward trend over the past 50 
or 100 years—attributing this progress to effi- 
clency—and efficiency alone, forgetting en- 
tirely that the going had often been rough 
and in several instances, even desperate, 

Notwithstanding the formidable opposi- 
tion to any exceptions to this theory, I am 
convinced that there is overwhelming evi- 
dence to the effect that the major part of 
this economic philosophy is both unrealistic 
and fallacious. It is freely admitted that 
this philosophy of greater and greater effici- 
ency has served us well for many years but 
it has become gradually outmoded as we 
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have passed from an economy of scarcity to 
an economy of abundance. 

The current business recession is, in my 
Judgment, simply the natural fruition of 
the aforementioned unrealistic economic 
philosophy; that we are producing many 
products with but a fraction of the effort 
required a generation ago, should neither 
be overlooked nor can it be denied. 

Production, without physical effort, vio- 
lates or at least interferes with the time- 
honored, time-tested, and time-proven 
theory that man shall live by the sweat of 
his brow. Under our cherished private en- 
terprise system, wages and salaries are based 
upon human effort or services rendered— 
none other. Consumption, in turn, is geared 
to payrolls; both are presently contracting. 
What we are experiencing now is “the para- 
dox of efficiency.” 

Just recently, I visited the McArthur 
Dairy at Hollywood, Fla., where I learned 
that 1 man milks 400 cows per day. This is 
a typical illustration of what is happening 
throughout the Nation. The result, so far 
as the dairy industry is concerned, Is too 
well known to bother with statistics, except 
to mention that there is now 1½ billion 
pounds of surplus dairy products in the 
hands of the Government. 

A similar condition prevails in virtually 
all phases of agriculture. The economists 
who have been, and for that matter still are, 
highly vocal and persistent in their espousal 
of the theory of constantly increased pro- 
duction at greater and ever greater efficiency 
have suddenly become strangely silent on 
how to deal with the troublesome problem of 
surpluses—their own brainchild. What to 
do about the depressing surpluses which 
they have been so instrumental in creating 
is left for others to solve. 

The citing of a few more instances of the 
same principle as applied to industry win 
further emphasize the thesis or point which 
I wish to make. 

The automobile industry operating at ap- 
proximately three-fourths its capacity (200,- 
000 workers idle in the State of Michigan 
alone) is producing at the rate of 6 million 
cars per year, or approximately 25 percent 
more than the most realistic estimates of 
what can be sold in 1954. 

It has been learned from thoroughly re- 
liable sources that the shoe industry operat- 
ing at full capacity on a 4-hour day and a 
5-day week can produce more shoes than 
have ever been sold in any 1 year in our 
history. Steel mills, farm machinery, tex- 
tiles, furniture, household appliances, coal 
all find themselves in a quite 


In the face of these conditions, the govern- 
mental approach appears to be utterly in- 
consistent. In the case of agriculture, the 
Government limits production by law and 
it is proposed that a substantial proportion 
of existing surpluses be sterilized, in other 
words, just sweep the problem under the 
rug. 

On the other hand, a law is now pending 
permitting more rapid depreciation on new 
equipment on the theory that it will en- 
courage the installation of automatic ma- 
chinery and thereby speed up production 
and in general, expand the economy. As to 
where or how the product of this new auto- 
matic machinery is to be sold is just another 
$64 question. In other words, the ivory- 
tower economists (the CEA and their ad- 
herents) are apparently but concerned with 
& solution; this phase of the problem is 
supposed to resolve itself. 

Much has been said and much lip service 
has been paid to the subject of small and 
independent business and its value to the 
Nation, with all of which I am in full accord. 
However, as long as we cling to the theary 
that what we need is an ever and ever greatcr 
productivity per man-hour, more efficiency, 
with constantly lower prices to the consums 
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er—to create a bigger and cheaper pie so 
that all may share in it, we are in reality 
paying lipservice to small business and 
fighting it at the same time. Once we get 
a general recognition of the fallacy of this 
theory, we shall then be in a position to 
really contribute something to the welfare 
of independent business—the real mortar 
that holds the economic bricks together. 

For the past 6 years roughly 25 percent of 
gross national product has been absorbed by 
war, military preparedness at home and 
among our allies, gifts through the Marshall 
plan, the point 4 program, and money grants 
to balance the dollar gap (most of which was 
used to purchase the products of American 
industry), the net result of which has been 
to create a highly artificial prosperity. At 
present the administration’s economic ap- 
proach seems to be that by the elimination 
of a large part of this extraordinary expense 
(the very thing which has created the un- 
precedented market for our products) that 
civilian consumption will take up all the 
slack, The current unemployment figures 
give mute evidence to the fact that this 
reasoning is both fallacious and unrealistic. 
The economy is, in fact, contracting in al- 
most direct proportion to the reduction of 
these extraordinary governmental outlays. 

What is needed is a reappraisal of the 
whole economic picture. We must face up 
to the incontrovertible fact that without 
some extraordinary means of absorbing the 
product of our industry, other than normal 
peacetime consumption, we shall steadily and 
surely revert to the status of 20 years ago. 
We shall, in reality, be compounding a felony 
by adding to “the paradox of plenty” expe- 
rienced in the thirties, a new and added 
“paradox of efficiency.” To raise these ques- 
tions, I realize, is to invite the query—so 
what? 

In my judgment, the first step is for the 
economists, Government officials, and opin- 
ion makers of the Nation to recognize the 
fact that overproduction is a problem and 
that sheer efficiency can be self-defeating. 
Once this is accepted as a fact—a premise— 
the solution is at least far less elusive. My 
first concern would be the welfare of inde- 
pendent business, 

I would start the program by revising the 
agricultural price support programs. We 
have lost in the last generation roughly a mil- 
lion small farmers. The casualty list has 
been greater than in any other fleld, to my 
knowledge. 

We should limit the amount of farm price 
supports extended to an individual farmer to 
an amount of production that will give him 
and his family a decent basic income. The 
total gross income of American farmers in 
the record year of 1951 was $37 billion. That 
Was around $7,000 per farm. Our price-sup- 
port laws should assure parity price for prod- 
ucts enough to make up such an income, but 
no more. There should be no support at all 
on excess production. 

If some men want to make a business out 
of farming, instead of a way of life, then let 
them do it at their own risk in the markets, 
Let them earn only what their efficiently pro- 
duced surpluses will bring in a free market. 
They should not be permitted to squeeze 
family farmers off the land, nor subsidized 
for creating surpluses as has been done in 
the past. 

This limitation on price supports would 
have the effect of putting the small farmers 
back in business, and of slowing up those 
who think that efficiency is a cure-all in 
agriculture. 

In the face of increasing concentration 
of land and income in farming, Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, chairman of the CEA, offers as a 
solution for the low Income farmers, that 
they consolidate farms and, as an alterna- 
tive, seek part-time work in industry where 
there are already millions unemployed. 

Dr. Burns offers this approach in a thor- 
Oughly matter-of-fact manner, The unso- 
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phisticated reader might easily be led to be- 
lieve that Dr. Burns’ pronouncement could 


and should be accepted as a sound economic 


policy. Fortunately, it is easily exploded 
when the facts are brought into proper 
focus. 

I would remind Dr. Burns that the loss of 
a million small farmers in the last genera- 
tion has been accomplished only in small 
part by consolidations in the cause of greater 
efficiency. Rather, it has been the result of 
foreclosures, sheriff sales, and farmers in 
sheer desperation, just walking off and leav- 
ing a proposition that failed to provide a 
livelihood—a tragic situation. 

The Burns’ approach to this problem is the 
application of a cold price economy—a treat- 
ment that is at best, only partially applica- 
ble. Should he see fit to apply the same 
theory to all phases of agriculture, his own 
figures could lead him to but one conclu- 
sion, namely, that 5 million farmers repre- 
sent sheer economic waste; 2 million, yes, 
even 1 million could perhaps do the job as 
well, or better. All of this brings to mind 
the wisdom of Goethe's picturesque and 
philosophical statement: “Gray are all 
theories, and green alone life’s golden tree.” 

Like the vineyards of France, the wood- 
carving and watchmaking of the Swiss, the 
beautiful handicraft of the Italians—farm- 
ing in America is and must ever be largely 
a way of life. It does not, nor will it ever, 
lend itself to a strictly cost-plus analysis 
and “Operation. There are perhaps upwards 
of 100,000 farms in the Nation which are 
operated by businessmen as a sideline—an 
avocation; that virtually all of them are op- 
erated in the red, would seem to be conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact that pure price eco- 
nomics does not provide the ultimate solu- 
tion of our agricultural problems, 

The economics of agricultural production, 
distribution, and consumption are exactly 
parallel with the economics of urban indus- 
try. 

The agricultural problem may thus be- 
come the experimental laboratory to prove 
once and for all, whether or not we can 
afford to pursue an economic philosophy of 
ever and ever greater efficiency with fewer 
and fewer farmers, manufacturers, distibu- 
tors, etc., and still maintain and advance 
the standard of living for the average citizen. 

My studied conclusion is that should our 
Government persist in blindly following the 
economic theory described in the opening 
paragraphs of this article, that our private 
enterprise system is doomed—the time is 
shorter than we think. 

APRIL 28, 1954. 


Appreciation for Benefits Under GI Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
to the President and Members of the 
Senate from a constituent, a wounded 
veteran of World War II, Joseph A. Jor- 
dan, Jr., of Norfolk, Va., expressing his 
appreciation for the privilege of com- 
pleting his college education under the 
GI bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


April 29 


NORFOLK, VA., April 12, 1954. 
PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Sxnate: I wish to express to my fellow Amer- 
icans, through you their senior lawmakers, 
my profound thanks for having been given 
the opportunity of studying under the GI 
bill (Public Law 16). 

Though paralyzed as a result of my mili- 
tary service in World War II, I have been 
able, because of the veterans’ education pro- 
gram, to complete my college education, earn 
my law degree and qualify to practice before 
the bar of the great State of Virginia. 

Be assured, that I shall work hard to 
Justify this kindness which has been shown 
towards me. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A. Jonna, Jr. 


Proposed Intervention by United States 
in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


. Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from Henry Wales, the Paris 
reporter of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
which was published by that newspaper 
on April 28, 1954. This is a bare-knuckle 
discussion of the proposed intervention 
in Indochina by the United States, and 
should be read by every American. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A LETTER FROM Parts REPORTER ro AMERICANS 


Geneva, SWITZERLAND, April 27.—The re- 
ported decision of the Eisenhower admin=- 
istration to plunge the United States into 
war over the regime in Indochina leaves the 
French people flabbergasted. 

The French have considered all Americans 
as braggarts and boasters for the way they 
throw their money around since long before 
World War I. 

They confirmed their opinion after the 
first war when America canceled the huge 
French debt, and during and after the sec- 
ond war when it financed every nation in 
sight and then, the war over, poured in more 
billions as Marshall-plan ald and now mili- 
tary ald. 

But now, in 1954, when the administra- 
tion apparently proceeds by devious meas- 
ures to prepare the American people for a 
decision to send American youths to the 
jungles and rice fields, and run the risk of 
another world conflagration, the French are 
simply stunned, 

WARN CIVILIZATION MAY BE DESTROYED BY 

BOMBS 


One day they read fearsome statements by 
the President, Secretary of State, and big 
brass in the Pentagon that another world war 
with atom and H-bombs will pulverize the 
earth and stamp out civilization if not man- 
kind. 

The very next day they read statements, 
that of Vice President Nrxon is one, that 
America is prepared to send an army to Indo- 
china and carry on the war indefinitely if 
the French decide to quit and pull out. 

American intervention in Indochina can 
well mean Chinese intervention and Chinese 
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intervention can mean Russian intervention. 
By this chain it means world war IIL 

The French have been fighting this war of 
independence on the part of the Viet Minh 
for going on 8 years. 

FRENCH PEOPLE READY TO ABANDON COLONY 


For more than six of those years, the 
United States showed no interest in it, except 
Perhaps to condemn it as a colonial war. 

When Mr. Truman involved the United 
States in the Korean adventure, Korea was 
Called the gateway to southeast Asia and the 
entire Eastern Hemisphere. 

Now, after the years of the costly Korean 
business, with a truce finally achieved, Wash- 
ington finds the Indochina situation is the 
One which has direct concern for the United 
States; that it imperils America apparently 
far more than the horror bombs, and that 
the Nation must draft youths for the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Navy to continue to 
fight it. 

France, whose affair it is, has been try- 
ing for years to end the Indochina war by 
Compromise and negotiation. The over- 
whelming majority of the French people 
Want to withdraw and abandon the colony 
which was always in the red, from an admin- 
istration point of view. It has been profit- 
able only to the Bank of Indochina, the 
Michelin Rubber Co., a few other big inter- 
ests, and to the horde of money changers, 
Opium smugglers, and gunrunners who in- 
fest the area. 

The majority In the French Parliament 
favors ending the war and giving up the 
colony, but many deputies are afraid of 
casting votes for negotiation with Ho Chi 
Minh, Viet Minh leader, for fear of being 
Called traitors to the French soldiers being 
killed there every day. 

It is appalling to think that while France 
will not send draftees to protect and main- 
tain French property (the colony), that Mr. 

Eisenhower, Dulles, and the Pentagon are 
Willing to force American youths into uni- 
forms and send them to be slaughtered in 
Jungle ambush. 

Since World War II ended France offered 
Indochina “independence within overseas 
France" as the prewar empire is now called. 
The independence“ was subject to control 
Over Indochina's foreign affairs, preventing 
treaties or commercial agreements with oth- 
er nations. In other words, the wealth and 
business of Indochina would still be a mo- 
nopoly for French concerns and French 
colonists. 

Control over Indochina’s finance was an- 
Other plum which France intends to pre- 
Serve; direction over public spending, insur- 
ing that the Associated States (as Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam are called) pay interest 
on the debt to France; and linking the 
French currency to the piaster, monetary 
unit of Indochina. 

UNITED STATES PAID LOSSES ON PIASTER 
SPECULATION 


The gigantic speculation in plasters went 
on for years, with illegal operators converting 
their piasters into francs at twice their real 
Value and making millions. In the long run, 
the United States paid for most of this 
thievery. The Bank of France in Paris re- 
deemed pilasters at double their value. The 
loss was made good by the French Govern- 
Ment, which in turn dipped into Marshall 
Plan and military-aid funds to reimburse 
itself. 

Elsenhower, Dulles, and company call Indo- 
china, “the key to southeast Asia.” They say 
that if Ho Chi Minh, leader of the Viet Minh 
forces fighting for real independence, is not 
exterminated that the Communists will ex- 
Pand their success to Stam. Burma. Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, maybe Australia 
and New Zealand, probably India and Pakis- 
tan, then westward into Iran, and stop 
heaven knows where. 
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It reminds me of President Roosevelt's 
awesome announcement in World War II that 
the Germans in North Africa had completed 
the Transsaharan Railroad to Dakar and 
were about to send an invading force across 
the South Atlantic to Natal and Brazil, and 
thus menace the United States. The fact 
that the Nazis would be as far from America 
in Brazil as from their conquered bases in 
France and the problem of transporting this 
German army of invasion from Brazil to the 
United States were conveniently overlooked. 

Maps show the monstrosity of pretending 
that Russia and Red China can send huge 
armies to Indochina and thence fan out to 
seize all of southeast Asia. 

REDS HAVE LITTLE TO SPARE IN MUNITIONS 


In the first place, Red China has no ap- 
preciable amount of supplies and munitions 
to offer. China was never a manufacturing, 
industrial state. What little material it 
makes now is sorely needed for construction 
and consolidation of the Communist regime 
at home. 

In the second place, unless Russia has 
become a more industrialized country than 
even the United States, and with far greater 
production, it has no large amounts of weap- 
ons, munitions, and other supplies to give 
away. According to the statements by Gen- 
eral Gruenther at SHAPE—supreme head- 
quarters, allied powers in Europe—the Rus- 
sians are expanding their army, navy, air 
force, and industry generally to meet the 
rearmament effort cf the United States. If 
they have anything to give away, it goes to 
their satellites, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, etc. 

Where are the roads, highways, and rall- 
roads to transport the men, equipment, and 
supplies from Russia, via China, to Indo- 
china, Siam, Burma, Malaya, and the rest 
of southeast Asia? 

There exists the trans-Siberian railroad 
from Moscow to Vladivostok on the Pacific. 
A branch line goes south from Manchuli to 
Harbin, Mukden, and eventually to Peiping. 

From Peiping to Indochina there is no 
railroad, no highway, or other route for autos 
and trucks. There is a French rail line in 
Indochina parallel to the coast, so close in 


fact that it could be cut by gunfire from - 


warships at many points, 
RUSS SUBMARINE FLEET LARGELY IMAGINATIVE 


But where are the transports and com- 
munications to back up an army strong 
eonugh to achieve the conquest of southeast 
Asia? 

Russia has no navy, never did have one. 
The reports that 400 modern submarines are 
ready for sea duty are idiotic. Germany at 
the height of submarine’ operations in both 
world wars never had half as many. 

Russia has no huge fleet of long-range 
bomber planes, either. And operations in 
Korea and now in Indochina show conclu- 
sively that battles in such terrain cannot be 
won from the air. 

Britain does not want to expand the Indo- 
china war into a major conflict, not even to 
protect the Crown colony of Hong Kong, 

So it comes down to just this: 

The President, the Secretary of State, the 
Pentagon all warn that employment of mod- 
ern weapons, A-bombs, H-bombs, maybe ni- 
trogen bombs, and all the rest may well wipe 
out civilization and might possibly extermi- 
nate mankind. 

But the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Pentagon favor mixing into the In- 
dochina war “to protect southeast Asia,” 
even though it entails a third world war with 
all its calamities and catastrophes. 

Can it be that there is no one in the Cabi- 
net, no group in the House, no one in the 
Senate, and no other great newspaper except 
the Chicago Tribune to oppose such mad- 


ness.” 
Henry WALES. 
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Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
the Montana Legionnaire, of April 1954, 
which deals with the excellent veterans 
medical program, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

This article certainly deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of Members of 
the Congress and all those who, with a 
paucity of information and a maximum 
of malice, have wilfully directed thor- 
oughly unjustified attacks on that pro- 


gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VA TELLS Its Sme or DIGEST CONTROVERSY 


(Eorron's Nore.—The following article was 
written by J. Norman Lodge, director of 
information for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, at the request of the American Legion 
National Rehabilitation Commission.) 

The Veterans’ Administration has not 
prepared a point-by-point rebuttal to the 
Reader's Digest article, nor is one planned, 
I want to make it clear, however, that the 
lack of such a rebuttal in no way implies 
VA agreement with specific statements or 
general conclusions set forth in the article. 

I belleve it would be improper for the 
VA to offer such a rebuttal for two reasons: 

(1) The article is not primarily directed 
at the VA, and does not attack this agency. 

(2) The intent of the article obviously is 
to bring about a change in law to preclude 
hospitalization of non-service-connected 
cases, and this is a matter Involving the legis- 
lature rather than the executive branch of 
the Government, 

However, your letter expresses an under- 
standable concern about the article, and 
requests additional information in regard 
to the VA hospital program. Without enter- 
ing into a controversy concerning the merits 
of existing legislation, I feel I can give— 
and that you are entitled to know—the fol- 
lowing facts about our hospital program. 

PROVIDED BY LAW 


(1) Contrary to allegations that the Amer- 
ican people have never sanctioned Govern- 
ment hospital care for non-service-connected 
ailments, this veterans’ benefit has its roots 
in law dating back 31 years. In an act of 
March 4, 1923, Congress authorized hospital 
care for veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, and the 
Boxer Rebellion, who were suffering from 
specifically described non-service-connected 
disabilities. 

The World War Veterans Act of June 7, 
1924, authorized hospitalization for non- 
service-connected disabilities for veterans of 
any war, military occupation, or military ex- 
pedition since 1897 when existing Govern- 
ment facilities permitted, and when the yet- 
eran was unable to defray the cost of such 
care himself. Later Public Law 2, March 30, 
1933, eliminated veterans of military occu- 
pations and military expeditions, making 
eligible only veterans of a war. Stili later 
laws with similar provisions are Public Law 
312, August 23, 1935, and Public Law 28, 
May 11, 1951, the latter bracketing in Korean 
veterans, 
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(2) The VA currently operates 168 hos- 
pitals with a constructed bed capacity of 
124,715 beds. The article reports a conserva- 
tive estimate that this number of beds will 
have to be augmented by at least 200,000 
more beds, which would make a total of 
nearly 325,000 beds. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND THREE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO BEDS PLANNED 


When the VA's post-World War II con- 
struction program is completed the VA will 
have a total of 174 hospitals with 128,342 
beds, It is important to bear in mind: (a) 
The eventual total of beds is only 3,619 more 
than the VA now has, and (b) the VA has 
no plans, and has made no request for con- 
struction authority beyond the 128,342-bed 
planned total. 

Actually the postwar construction program 
has been reduced, rather than expanded. In 
January 1949, 16,000 beds were deleted from 
the planned program, resulting in the can- 
cellation of 24 proposed new hospitals, and 
the reduction in size of 14 other hospitals. 
‘Too, VA officials repeatedly have made clear 
the fact that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to provide the medical staff for more 
beds than are contemplated in the present 
program. 

(3) Statements that the VA is or will be 
providing free medical care for all veterans 
just are not realistic. 

First of all, there never has been authority 
under the law to provide care for all veterans. 
Under the law, hospital care is to be given 
first to service-connected cases if a bed is 
available, and if the veteran states under 
oath he cannot defray the cost of hospi- 
talization, 

LONG-TERM PATIENT 


VA hospitals can provide care for no more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the veteran 
population (20,531,000 as of January 31, 1954) 
at any given time. In the course of 1 year, 
VA hospitals could accommodate no more 
than 244 percent of the veteran population. 
Despite additional beds, the VA is admitting 
somewhat fewer patients because of the in- 
creasing long-term or chronic nature of the 
patient load. It is probable that on any 
given day there are as many, if not more, 
veterans receiving care in private, State and 
other non-VA hospitals as are being treated 
in VA hospitals. 

Before World War H. on June 30, 1940, the 
VA was operating 86 hospitals with 59,637 
beds. At that time the veteran population 
was 4,286,000. Since then the veteran popu- 
lation has increased 379 percent, but the 
number of hospitals and beds in the com- 
pleted program—174 hospitals with 128,342 
constructed beds—will have increased only 
102 percent and 115 percent, respectively. 

As explained above, the top priority for 
admission to VA hospitals is accorded serv- 
ice-connected cases. The number of vet- 
erans drawing compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for service-connected disabilities 
has increased from 385,880 on June 30, 1940, 
to 2,040,000 as of January 31, 1954. This is 
an increase of 429 percent in the service-dis- 
abled group from which stems the potential 
service-connected hospital load. 

TWO PERCENT or DOCTORS 


(4) It has been said that the VA medical 
program drains off a disproportionate share 
of the Nation’s supply of physicians. The 
VA employs in its hospital and clinic opera- 
tions 4,300 physicians on a full-time basis, 
which reserves their services exclusively for 
the VA. This number of physicians repre- 
sents approximately 2 percent of the 210,404 
active physicians in the Nation as of January 
1954. It should be remembered, too, that 
the residency training program, conducted in 
78 VA hospitals in affiliation with 72 out- 
standing medical schools, contributes greatly 
to the training of additional physicians. 

The 14,564 full-time professional nurses 
represent about 4 percent of the Nation's 
366,000 professional nurse total. In this 


field too, the VA contributes heavily to the 
training of additional nurses. 

(5) I believe it is important to understand 
the nature of VA's patient load. 

Of the total patients receiving hospital 
care 37.4 percent are being treated for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, and another 9.8 

mt are veterans with service-connected 
disabilities who are being treated for other 
disabilities. The total of these two service- 
connected groups amounts to 47.2 percent of 
the entire hospital load. 

Of the remaining patients, 323 percent 
suffer from nonservice-connected chronic dis- 
abilities. Of these 32.3 percent chronic cases, 
about 60 percent are veterans receiving VA 
pensions. To qualify for VA pension, a vet- 
eran of World War I, World War I, or Korea 
must be found to be permanently and totally 
disabled, and must have an annual income 
of less than $1,400 If without dependents, or 
$2,700 if he has one or more dependents, 


NONCHRONIC PATIENTS 


Another 6.2 percent of the total patients 
receive VA pensions, but are nonchronic in 
the sense that they so far have been in the 
hospital less than 90 days, and an additional 
3.5 percent of the nonchronic nonservice- 
connected patients have claims pending for 
VA compensation or pension. 

Less than 10 percent of the total load are 
nonchronic, nonservice-connected patients 
who have filed no claim for compensation or 
pension, but all have stated under oath their 
inability to pay for hospitalization, The re- 
maining 1 percent of the patient load in- 
cluded members of the armed services, non- 
veterans taken in as emergencies, etc. 

Another way to look at the VA hospital 
load is by category of illness. Approximate- 
ly 46 percent of all VA beds are devoted to 
care of the mentally ill. More than 13 per- 
cent are used to treat tuberculosis; about 36 
percent are general medical and surgical 
beds, and nearly 5 percent of the beds are 
devoted to paraplegic, neurological, and phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation patients. 

Indicative of the long-term nature of the 
VA patient load is the fact that 66.1 percent 
‘of all patients have been hospitalized more 
than 90 days, and 51.7 percent of the patients 
have been hospitalized more than 1 year. 
More than one-third of all patients, and two- 
thirds of the psychotic patients, have been 
on the hospital rolls for more than 5 years. 

Testimony before a congressional commit- 
tee less than a year ago disclosed a nation- 
wide shortage of 366,000 mental, 262,000 
chronic, 219,000 general, and 31,000 tubercu- 
losis beds. I believe knowledge of this fact 
makes it easier to evaluate the contribution 
of the VA program to the hospital needs of 
the Nation. 


Dr. George Baehr Testifies Regarding the 
Importance of H. R. 7700 in Connec- 
tion With the Construction of Health 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George Baehr, president and medical 
director of the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, gave some very sig- 
nificant and important testimony before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee at its meeting this morning 
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on H. R. 7700 in connection with Gov- 
ernment guaranteed mortgages to facili- 
tate construction of health facilities: 
Statement SUBMITTED ro HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE ON 
APRIL 29, 1954, sy GEORGE BAEHR, M. D. 
PRESIDENT AND MEDICAL DIRECTOR, HEALTH 
INSURANCE PLAN OF GREATER New YORK 


I should like to be recorded in support of 
H. R. 7700. The bill is designed to encourage 
the extension of voluntary medical insur- 
ance plans which will provide complete and 
adequate personal health services for in- 
sured people. 

H. R. 7700 ts one of the most important 
health measures introduced into this or any 
recent Congress. It recognizes that an in- 
creasing proportion of our population Is liy- 
ing to an age when cancer, heart, and 
arterial diseases, and other forms of chronic 
illness are increasingly common; that the 
costs of adequate medical care for prolonged 
as well as for acute illness are today beyond 
the financial means of most families of low 
and moderate income unless met by prepay- 
ment; and, above all, it recognizes that vol- 
untary prepayment plans should also be 
concerned with the prevention of sickness 
and the early detection and treatment of 
disease. Disease prevention and early dis- 
ease detection are essential features of vol- 
untary health insurance if prepayment for 
medical care is to be employed as a public 
health measure to prevent or at least retard 
the onset of prolonged disabilities which 
represent an increasing social and economic 
loss for the Nation. 


COMPREHENSIVE PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
PLANS 


Preventive services and facilities for the 
early detection and cure of disease as well 
as prolonged medical care for chronic illness 
are included among the benefits of prepay- 
ment plans which provide comprehensive 
personal health services through prepaid 
group practice of medicine, 

The provision of personal-health services 
of such comprehensive scope is possible only 
when the services are rendered by family 
doctors supported by teams of specialists 
qualified in the basic specialties of medicine 
and surgery, pathology, roentgenology, and 
physical therapy. In return for the per- 
capita annual income derived from the in- 
surance premiums, the medical group or 
groups provide medical, surgical, X-ray, and 
diagnostic-laboratory services in homes, in 
doctors’ offices, in the medical centers of 
the group, and in hospitals, Under the 
Health Insurance Plan ef Greater New York, 
complete maternity care and even visiting 
nurse services in the homes and private 
ambulance transportation to the hospital are 
also provided without any additional cost. 

Another advantage of prepaid group prac- 
tice of medicine is that the quality of med- 
ical care may be safeguarded by the adop- 
tion of adequate professional standards by 
a medical-control board. The quality of 
medical care is also promoted by the free 
availability within the group of specialist 
consultations and by the unrestricted use 
of modern X-ray and diagnostic laboratory 
facilities for early disease detection. These 
facilities and services and their prompt avall- 
ability without any financial barriers deter- 
mine in large measure the quality and ade- 
quacy of personal-health services under this 
system of organized medical-group prac- 
tice, 


MEDICAL-EXPENSE INDEMNITY PLANS 

Medical-expense indemnity plans, on the 
other hand, are not primarily concerned with 
the quality and adequacy of medical care. 
In this type of voluntary insurance, com- 
prehensive health services cannot be pro- 
vided because solo practitioners of medi- 
cine must be paid a fee for each service by 
the insurance carrier. Under this system, 
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the total volume of doctors’ bills for com- 
prehensive services is unpredictable. In- 
surance carriers are therefore compelled to 
restrict cash indemnities to a imited num- 
ber of reasonably predictable medical serv- 
ices, chiefly to services rendered to the sub- 
scriber in a hospital. This kind of insur- 
ance provides a cushion against some of 
the costs of certain catastrophic Illnesses 
after they have occurred. However, it has 
been the experience of the Health Insurance 
Pian that 90 percent of all personal-health 
services are rendered to insured persons by 
family doctors, specialists, X-ray, labora- 
tory, and other ancillary services outside of 
a hospital. These numerous professional 
services, so important to the preservation of 
health, are either excluded or only inade- 
quately covered in most of the medical-ex- 
penan indemnity contracts sold by commer- 
cial insurance and Blue Shield companies. 
H. R. 8356, the reinsurance bill, may pos- 
sibly encourage some medical mse in- 
demnity companies to cover a few of the 
existing gaps in benefit coverage. For this 
reason I testified in its support before this 
committee a few weeks ago. But H. R. 8356 
will, in my opinion, be of no value to com- 
prehensive service plans like HIP which 
have very few gaps in benefit coverage. Nor 
should we delude ourselves with the hope 
that the reinsurance bill will ever enable 
commercial insurance companies and Blue 
Shield plans to provide comprehensive bene- 
fit coverage for personal health services out- 
side of a hospital without large deductible 
and coinsurance features. Medical expense 
indemnity companies cannot take cash risks 
of unpredictable magnitude, nor will the 
Federal reinsurance fund be able to cover 
unpredictable risks of this magnitude and 
uncontrollability. 


THE NEED FOR GUARANTEED MORTGAGE LOANS 


Of the two bills, H. R. 8356 and H. R. 7700, 
the latter is more realistic. It will aid in 
the establishment and growth of other com- 
prehensive service programs like HIP by 
guaranteeing loans from private lending in- 
stitutions to local prepayment plans and to 
their affiliated medical groups for the ac- 
quisition of needed facilities and equipment. 
‘These loans can be repaid in future years out 
of earned premium income of the prepay- 
ment plan or out of the income of the pre- 
paid medical group to which the loan Is 
made. The permanente health plan could 
not have gotten under way without bank 
loans for which Mr. Henry Kaiser pledged 
his credit. The Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York could not have been es- 
tablished in 1947, in spite of the many em- 
Ployees of the city and of private industry 
waiting for enrollment, if it had not been 
able to secure the required working capital. 
Loans of $855,000 were advanced by several 
philanthropic foundations to HIP because of 
the plan's original demonstrated value. 
These loans are being rapidly repaid out of 
premium income. 

Also, HIP has thus far been unable to 
make loans in any significant amounts to 
assist its affiliated medical groups in secur- 
ing the required physical facilities and 
equipment of group centers. Most of the 
groups when they began, in 1947 and later 
years, had little if any financial resources of 
thelr own. Their participating physicians 
were at first obliged to see patients in scat- 
tered private offices of the individual doctors 
until the groups had accumulated a building 
and equipment fund of sufficient size. 
Meanwhile, many of these stalwart pioneers 
took no salary from their medical groups or, 
at best, received most inadequate remunera- 
tion for their professional services. It usu- 
ally required several years of personal priva- 
tion for the physicians of a medical group to 
accumulate half of the needed capital for a 
center, upon the strength of which they 
could then secure the remaining half as a 
Mortgage loan from a private lending insti- 
tution. 
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The financial sacrifies made by these phy- 
sicians during the formative years of pre- 
paid group practice and the medical group 
centers which they finally built are an en- 
during tribute to their valor and fortitude. 
It is more than we have any right to expect 
physicians to endure in creating so valuable 
a health service. 

After 7 difficult years, 27 of HIP’s med- 
ical groups are now housed in well-equipped 
medical group centers and the remainder 
will occupy their centers during the next 
year if they can secure the required financial 
aid. The physicians in groups which have 
acquired a medical center and have reached 
an average enrollment of insured families 
receive adequate remuneration and are able 
to amortize the mortgage loans on their cen- 
tral facility. Most of the physicians in the 
medical groups are partners, they contribute 
to a pension plan for retirement at age 65, 
and they own the physical facilities of their 
group center collectively. 

As I stated to this committee at a previous 
hearing on March 24, 1954, “Together, H. R. 
8356 and H. R. 7700 constitute a balanced 
health program for the Nation, a health serv- 
ice ‘package,’ which is not costly and which 
may be exceedingly effective in extending 
modern medical care under several forms of 
voluntary insurance. The people of this 
country can then ultimately decide in the 
light of actual experience which method of 
prepaid medical care they prefer, medical 
expense indemnity or group practice medical 
service plans. If only H. R. 8356 is enacted, 
they will have no choice in most parts of the 
country.” I therefore urge the enactment 
of H. R. 7700. 

One last observation concerning H. R. 
7700. If Federal guaranty of mortgage loans 
is made available to encourage the establish- 
ment of prepaid group practice, it should 
also in all fairness be available to medical 
groups which engage in practice on a fee- 
for-service basis. American medicine and 
the American people could profit from a bet- 
ter organization of medical practice, whether 
it be on a fee-for-service basis or under a 
prepayment plan. I favor prepaid group 
practice because it enables families of low 
and moderate income to purchase compre- 
hensive medical care of good quality at lower 
cost. But I would strongly recommend that 
H. R. 7700 be amended to encourage the es- 
tablishment of both kinds of group practice 
because of their advantages to the American 
peop's, \ 


Dr. Richard M. Carey, Medical Director of 
the Upper Manhattan Medical Group, 
Testifies Regarding the Need for Mort- 
gage Loan Insurance as Provided in 
H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Richard M. Carey, medical director of 
the Upper Manhattan Medical Group, 
gave some very significant and impor- 
tant testimony before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee at its 
meeting this morning, and stated as 
follows: 

H. R. 7700 recognizes the need to encourage 
the extension of voluntary medical-insurance 
plans, and to encourage physicians to asso- 
ciate themselves in medical groups. The 
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Upper Manhattan Medical Group is a medical 
facility as defined in section 702 (g), H. R. 
7700. As the medical director of this group 
I wish to be recorded in support of H. R. 7700, 
because it will aid in the establishment of 
similar facilities, improve the health of the 
people, and bring the cost of medical care 
within their means. 

My support of this bill is in no way related 
to any benefit that might be derived by our 
group from its provisions. The purpose of 
this statement 18 to relate to the committee 
the difficulties we had to overcome in estab~ 
lishing our group, and to point out how this 
bill would solve these problems for others. 

The highly specialized fields of medicine 
require coordination for efficient rendering 
of services to individuals. The formation of 
medical group (teams) supplies the organ- 
ization demanded by the high degree of spe- 
clalization in modern medicine. This fact 
has been apparent for many years, yet rela- 
tively few physicians have taken this logical 
step. I am convinced that the reason for 
this is to be found in the attitude of lending 
institutions toward medical facilities. Spe- 
clality buildings of the type necessary for 
group practice are considered poor mortgage 
risks, and this in spite of the accumulating 
evidence throughout the country to the con- 
trary. Most banks and insurance companies 
are not interested in this type of loan. They 
feel that buildings of this type can serve 
only a single purpose and would be a total 
loss in the event they had to be taken over 
in default of the loan. Construction costs 
are higher than in more conventional build- 
ings. The few institutions that have made 
such mortgage loans have provided only a 
small percentage of the cost. 

As long ago as 1938, several of the physi- 
cians in our group attempted unsuccess- 
fully to organize a médical group. The fall- 
ure was due largely to their inability to ob- 
tain loans to finance the initial capital in- 
vestment. The Upper Manhattan Medical 
Group was organized in 1948, for the pur- 
pose of becoming affiliated with the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York. The 
group now occuples a modern group center, 
built and equipped at a cost of $450,000. A 
total of 10 banks and 2 insurance companies 


‘refused mortgage loans on the building. Our 


difficulty in obtaining financial assistance 
delayed by at least 2 years the erection of 
our center. We were finally able to obtain 
from a bank a mortgage loan amounting to 
only 24 percent of the cost of the buliding. 
Even this small loan required personal secu- 
rity of each physician. For a full year all 
of our earnings from the health insurance 
plan, and for an additional 3% years 50 per- 
cent of our earn from the plan, were 
placed in the building fund. This financial 
burden seemed at times too great to bear, 
but it indicates the kind of sacrifice physi- 
cians must make in order to organize a medi- 
cal group and provide a proper diagnostic 
and treatment center. While we were able 
to accomplish our objective, I don't think 
many physicians would or should be ex- 
pected to make such a sacrifice. The provi- 
sions of this bill would remove this financial 
barrier, and make it possible for physicians 
to borrow the necessary funds to establish 
themselves in a modern group center. 
The geographic area served by the 
Upper Manhattan Medical Group is popu- 
lated largely by familles with low incomes. 
Most of these families in the past had a fam- 
ily physician in name only, whom they called 
on in emergencies or visited sporadically for 
minor illnesses. Most of their medical care 
was received through terribly overcrowded 
municipal facilities. Our group now serves 
some 11,000 of these individuals on a pre- 
payment basis, through the health insurance 
plan of greater New York. Our 27 general 
physicians and specialists take care of all 
of their medical needs. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the required services are rendered in 
the group center or the offices of genere 
physicians, 12 percent in the home, and 
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percent in hospitals. Ambulance service to 
the hospital is provided when needed and 
the services of a visiting nurse in the home 
are available. Specialist care not included 
in the 12 basic specialties provided by our 
partners, is provided by a panel of super 
specialists at no additional cost to the 
subscriber, 

A continuing health education program is 
carried on through the medium of a reg- 
ularly issued bulletin and a series of lectures, 
Periodic health examination for the early 
detection of disease is encouraged, I have 
practiced in this area for almost 20 years, 
and I speak with conviction when I say that 
both the quality and quantity of medical care 
provided by our group to 11,000 individuals 
is far superior to that which they have 
received in the past, 

The payment of medical bills, when aided 
by prepaid health insurance, comes within 
the means of even low-income families. The 
amount of the premium can be budgeted, 
and paid in small monthly installments. 
Premium contributions by employers or 
union welfare funds further ease the pay- 
ments. Medical expense handled in this 
manner for services provided by a medical 
group makes an ideal combination, The ad- 
vantages of group practice are provided at 
relatively low cost in a manner permitting 
emphasis on early detection of disease and 
preventive medicine, 


The provisions of this bill, if enacted into 
law, will encourage physicians to associate 
themselves in medical groups and will make 
available the necessary capital for proper 
diagnostic and treatment centers. Since 
medical groups afford a method of providing 
a higher quality of medical care, and since 
prepayment medical service insurance pro- 
vides a means for bringing the cost of med- 
ical care within the means of low-income 
families, the combination of the two provides 
an ideal method of improving the health of 
the people at a cost they can afford. I, 
therefore, strongly urge favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 7700. 


Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, FACS, Chair- 
man, Medical Group Council of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, Testifies Regarding the Need for 
Mortgage-Loan Insurance as Provided 
in H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, FACS, chair- 
man, medical group council of the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, gave some very significant and 
important testimony before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
at its meeting this morning, and stated 
as follows: 

Sraremenr SUBMITTED ro House COMMITTEE 
On INTERSTATE AND FORKIGN COMMERCE AT 
WasxINoTON, D. C., sy Roseat K ROTHEN- 
BERG, M. D., PACS, CHAIRMAN, MEDICAL 
Group COUNCIL, or THE HEALTH Insurance 


The passage of the Wolverton bill, H. R. 
T7100, would make a fine contribution toward 
a solution to the people's health needs and 
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should be supported actively by everyone in- 
terested in e: medical care. It is 
obvious that there is great need to promote 
and extend voluntary prepayment health- 
service plans and to encourage physicians 
to form medical groups. Modern medical 
trends demand the pooling of knowledge and 
point the necessity for the pooling of equip- 
ment and facilities, There is just too much 
to know today for any one doctor, no mat- 
ter how brilliant or highly trained he may 
be, to be able to handle alone all the ill- 
nesses of one patient. Similarly, there are 
sọ many costly instruments of diagnosis and 
treatment (such as X-ray machines, electro- 
eardiograph machines, basal- metabolism 
apparatus, laboratory equipment, etc.) that 
the average doctor would be unable to pur- 
chase them should he desire to establish a 
truly, complete medical facility of his own. 
If he did, the costs of medical, care to his 
patients would rise even higher than they 
are now. Under existing circumstances, the 
costs of diagnostic tests and the charges 
which hospitals are forced to make have 
placed private medical care beyond the reach 
of the majority of our people, 

The old system of a fee for each service, 
or “c. o. d. medicine,” must therefore give 
way to a more sensible pattern of payment 
of medical bills. As a direct consequence of 
the high cost of medical care, we are wit- 
nessing the rapid development of prepayment 
health service plans which permit the patient 
to budget in advance for his medical ex- 
penses and which give comprehensive care 
without the limitations brought about by 
a fee for each service, 


In the concluding chapter of a book pub- 
lished in 1949, entitled “Group Medicine and 
Health Insurance in Action,” I stated: 


“Medical achievements during this cen- 
tury have been nothing short of miraculous, 
but the gains have been almost entirely 
along scientific lines. There is justifiable 
pride in the realization today that people 
get to places via stratoliner and strepto- 
mycin instead of stagecoach and squill. Un- 
fortunately, the profession has been rather 
slow to recognize that it is just as difficult 
for the average man to afford the stratoliner 
and streptomycin of this era as it was for 
his grandfather to afford the stagecoach and 
squill of former days. By the same token, 
it is wonderful to contemplate that sepsis 
and shock, when treated early and properly, 
no longer present such great dangers to life. 
However, it is less pleasant to admit that 
too many of our people are unable to get to 
a place where they can receive proper treat- 
ment and that too many of them would be 
unable to pay for it even if they did get 
there. 

“It is medicine's responsibility not only 
to discover new preventions and cures but 
to keep pace with economic advances, The 
problems of distribution and cost of med- 
ical care are as much the doctor’s business 
as the proper dosage of digitalis or the cor- 
rect procedure for cure of gallbladder dis- 
ease. No American should be so isolated that 
he cannot obtain the services of a compe- 
tent physician, and no service should be so 
expensive that it is beyond his ability to 
pay. Although experience in this field has 
been of relatively short duration, it can be 
stated with certainty that the solution to 
many of the country's medical problems can 
be found in group practice on an insurance 
basis. Group medical practice embodies the 
modernization of old techniques and per- 
mits the tired, overworked solo physician 
to share with highly trained colleagues the 
burden of his struggle against disease. Since 
no doctor can possibly achieve proficiency 
in all branches of medicine, the cooperation 
and specialization which exist in group med- 
ical practice offer much more efficient care. 
It is an obvious fact that the consultation 
technique often leads to the cure of other- 
wise obscure ailments. However, the im- 
provement of practice methods by the for- 
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mation of medical groups ts a little help 
if the patient is unable to meet the costs of 
these services. For this reason, the organi- 
zation of prepayment-health insurance in 
combination with group practice has been a 
natural outcome, Even at this early date, 
several million of our people are receiving 
ald in payment of thelr medical bills from 
health-insurance plans or companies, It is 
now the duty of physician and public alike 
to see to it that the benefits of this type 
of insurance are extended, by one means or 
another, to all our people who need and 
want it.“ 

It is my conviction, and the conviction of 
the 1,000 HIP physicians whom I represent 
as chairman of their Medical Group Coun- 
cil, that group practice units throughout 
the country should be encouraged to de- 
velop and should be given financial aid to 
establish their physical facilities. This aid 
should come from private sources and the 
groups should be owned and controlled by 
the doctors themselves, .At this time, there 
are some 650 to 700 medical groups in the 
United States. By enabling physicians to 
borrow funds from lending institutions, the 
Wolverton bill (H. R. 7700) would stimulate 
the formation of additional groups in urban 
and rural communities throughout the 
country. Lack of sufficient medical groups 
with adequate diagnostic, treatment, and 
hospital facilities has been the main deter- 
rant to greater expension of comprehensive, 
voluntary, prepaid health service plans, The 
people want the benefits of these plans and 
are literally begging existing organizations 
such as HIP and the Kaiser Foundation to 
expand their activities and build new facili- 
ties. 

The Central Medical Group of Brooklyn, 
of which I am the medical director and chief 
of surgery, is one of the 30 HIP medical 
groups. This one group alone serves 32,000 
New Yorkers and has 39 family physicians 
and specialists on its staff. It has its own 
medical center, a 24,000 square foot building, 
fully air conditioned and fireproofed, cost- 
ing over $900,000 to bulld and equip. It 
is not the purpose of this presentation to 
urge the committee to act in favor of H. R. 
7700 so that this group or any of the other 
HIP groups may benefit from its provisions, 
Rather, it is our purpose to tell you a few 
of the problems and difficulties we in the 


* central medical group encountered when we 


attempted to obtain financing for the con- 
struction of our group center. The kind of 
discouragement we faced over and over again 
in our search for a mortgage commitment 
has been experienced by many other groups 
in the process of formation and has been 
responsible, in large measure, for their fail- 
ure to actually come into being. The en- 
actment of H. R. 7700 into law would miti- 
gate most of these difficulties. 

From 1947 to 1952, the central medical 
group put aside approximately 25 percent of 
ita doctors’ earnings, before taxes, to finance 
@ group medical center. This amounted to 
$493,500 but comprised only half of the 
moneys necessary for the construction and 
equipment of a facility adequate to care for 
ita patients. The group therefore went to 
banks and insurance companies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a mortgage loan. At least 
15 savings banks and insurance companies 
turned down our requests for a mortgage. 
Nine mortgage brokers were approached to 
lend their aid. All of them requested 
bonuses ranging from 1½ to 3 percent of the 
face amount of the mortgage. They too 
failed to obtain a commitment. Many 
banks asked for personal net worth state- 
ments from each of the physicians in the 
group and even though these were invariably 
judged to be satisfactory, it did not convince 
them to issue a mortgage. (From this some- 
what unusual request for net worth state- 
ments, one might predict the added difficul- 
ties that would beset a group of young be- 
ginners or veteran physicians who had not 
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Jet been in practice and who, therefore, 
Could present no satisfactory net worth 
statements.) 

Upon analysis of the causes of our failure 
to obtain help, we discovered the following: 

1. A group medical center or diagnostic 
and treatment center is a specialty building 
and, therefore, an unattractive mortgage 
Tisk in the eyes of savings banks and insur- 
ance companies. 

2. A group medical center is an unfamil- 
lar type of building and differs considerably 
from the standard professional building. 

3. The concept of voluntary prepaid, com- 
Prehensive health insurance was difficult for 

and insurance companies to grasp. 
Some looked upon us as bold plungers into 
an uncharted field and felt that their loans 
Would be insecure in our hands. 

4. The cost per square foot of constructing 
& group medical center is almost double that 
of an ordinary office building. There is 
much more plumbing needed for treatment 
Tooms; special wiring, special outlets and 
heavy electrical conduits are required to 
service X-ray and other specialized equip- 
ment; an elaborate intercommunication 
system is essential, and an exceptional num- 
ber of partitions are required for the many 
treatment rooms, consulting rooms, and 
nurses’ stations. As a result, banks and in- 
Surance companies were discouraged from 
Participating in such a venture or in advanc- 
ing sufficient funds to do the job properly. 

5. The geographic location of a group 
Medical center may be medically desirable 
and necessary but, mortgagewise, may be 
considered a highly undesirable neighbor- 
hood. Some of the poorest urban localities 
and some of the least developed rural area 
may be most suitable for the placement of a 
diagnostic and treatment center and yet 
would seem to a bank or insurance com- 
Pany, an undesirable location in which to 
invest mortgage money. 

The inability to obtain financial aid de- 
layed construction for 1 year until finally, 
the group was fortunate in discovering a 
forward-looking insurance company who 
agreed to issue a 20 year mortgage in the 
amount of $250,000 at a 434 percent interest 
rate. This mortgage amounted to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion whereas the group would have liked to 
have obtained a mortgage covering 50 to 60 
Percent of the total construction costs. Had 
the group been successful in obtaining a 
mortgage for 50 to 60 percent of the costs of 
its center, there would have been capital 
available to apply toward the construction 
of its own hospital. While such a project 
is still the aim of the group’s doctors, they 
have been forced, because of lack of funds 
and available mortgage bilities, to 
abandon pians for the construction of this 
much-needed facility. 

The enactment of H. R. 7700 would lend 
dignity and stability to voluntary, prepay- 
ment health service plans and would aid in 
the establishment of more medical group 
Practice units. It is my opinion that fifteen 
to twenty additional medical groups would 
have come into HIP if the young doctors 
interested in such an association had been 
able to finance proper diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers! These young physicians, 
many of them just recently released from 
the armed services, are willing to risk the 
little capital. they possess but their funds 
must be supplemented by mortgage monies. 
Also, it must be remembered that a large 
share of the money which the doctors do 
have available, must go into furniture and 
equipment. Such items cannot, of course, 
be financed through long term loans. 

The ultimate effect of H. R. 7700 would be 
to encourage private enterprise to play a 
larger part in providing a wider distribution 
ot medical care at a cost more nearly within 
Teach of the public. 
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Dr. Karl Pickard, FACP, Medical Admin- 
istrator of the Central Medical Group of 
Brooklyn, Testifies Regarding the Need 
for Mortgage Loan Insurance as Pro- 
vided in H. R. 7700 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Karl Pickard, FACP, medical adminis- 
tor of the Central Medical Group of 
Brooklyn, gave some very significant and 
important testimony before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
at its meeting this morning, and stated 
as follows: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE House COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREICN COM- 
MERCE (RE H. R. 7700) py KARL PICKARD, 
M. D., FACP, MEDICAL ADMINISTRATOR, CEN- 
TRAL MEDICAL GROUP OF BROOKLYN 
As a physician who has been practicing as 

internist and medical administrator of a 

group associated with the Health Insurance 

Plan of Greater New York since its Inception, 

I urge support of the Wolverton bill, H. R. 

7700. This committee is already well aware 

of the operation and purpose of prepaid 

medical-care programs throughout the coun- 
try. In previous testimony before the com- 
mittee, many general statements haye been 
made concerning cost of medical care, pre- 
ventive medical aspects of prepaid programs, 
the philosophy of group practice and its ad- 
vantages to patient and doctor, as well as the 
problems encountered by physicians who are 
seeking to establish themselves in this form 
of medical endeavor. The passage of the 

Wolverton bill, H. R. 7700, would do much to 

help these doctors establish proper facilities 

so that more people could benefit from addi- 
tional comprehensive prepaid medical-care 
programs, 

The purpose of my testimony is to present 
answers to questions often raised 
the usefulness of a voluntary prepaid medi- 
cal-care plan such as HIP: 

Does the patient get comprehensive medi- 
cal care? 

Does the single yearly premium pay for 
operations when necessary? 

Are the mothers delivered of their babies 
without additional cost? 

Do the doctors take care of the entire 
family in the home as well as in the office? 

Does the patient get X-ray and laboratory 
work when he needs it? 

Can the patient call on the doctor any time 
of the day or night? 

Does the patient get physical therapy, 
electrocardiograms, and basal metabolism 
tests when necessary? 

These questions and many others related 
to comprehensive medical service can be 
answered affirmatively. However, factual 
data has been collected in the Central Medi- 
cal Group of Brooklyn, especially during the 
past 3 years, which supports that answer. 
The data concerns itself only with numbers 
number of services rendered by each physi- 
clan in the group and by the nursing and 
technical help employed by the group. These 
numbers can easily be interpreted in terms 
of value and quality of service. I have pre- 
pared a chart for the years 1951, 1952, and 
1953 which is attached to this report. May 
I discuss those facts and accumulated 
for the year 1953 at a time when the Cen- 
tral Medical Group of Brooklyn had approxi- 
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mately 32,000 patients on its roster. During 
that year over 200,000 services were given 
by the 39 doctors on the staff of the group 
and 8,409 services by the nurses and tech- 
nicians associated with these doctors making 
a grand total of over 208,000 services. If we 
were to project this figure for all the patients 
enrolled in HIP we would readily see that 
over 3 million services were given. Each 
patient of the Central Medical Group re- 
ceived an average of 6.4 services during the 
year 1953. Of course, some patients had no 
occasion to call upon the doctor even though 
they were urged to do so for routine pre- 
ventive examinations. Others used the 
physician's service only once during the year 
while still others, with serious medical com- 
plaints, had occasion to receive 30 or 40 
services, As the chart shows, approximately 
73 percent of these services were rendered 
in the doctor's office, 11 percent at the home 
of the patient and in our medical group, 
16 percent in the hospital. Approximately 
54 percent of the services was given by spe- 
clalists other than pediatricians; approxi- 
mately 14 percent was by the pediatricians, 
while the remainder, or 35 percent, was given 
by the general physicians. The fact that so 
much of the service was given by specialists 
is an indication of the high quality of service 
offered the patient in a group pre- 

d program. i 
sy great deal has been said of abuses which 
would result from the prepayment of medical 
care when provided comprehensively with- 
out deterrent extra charges. The low figure 
of 11 percent for home calls would certainly 
indicate such statement to be fallacious. 
The fact that a percentage of patients did not 
appear for routine physical examinations, 
even though they were urged to do 80 
through health bulletins and health educa- 
tion lectures, also shows that patients have 
little tendency to abuse medical care just 
because they do not have to pay for each 
service. It is of importance to the preven- 
tive health aspects of the program that our 
medical group gave almost 15,000 health ex- 
aminations during 1953. 

Here are other nt figures. During 
1953, 450 new babies were delivered by the 
obstetricians of the group. There were 402 
major surgical operations and 4,164 minor 
surgical operations done by all surgeons in 
the group. Because of the close association 
of the medical and surgical departments 
within the group, all these patients received 
complete medical preoperative and postop- 
erative care by the department of internal 
medicine. 

Approximately 21,000 services were given 
in the X-ray department and in the labora- 
tory. This is about 10 percent of all service 
given. It is a rather impressive figure and 
shows that no corners were cut either in 
diagnosis or in treatment. In order to give 
these technical benefits to our patients as 
well as the extra services already mentioned, 
which include electrocardiograms, basal me- 
tabolisms, physiotherapy, etc. (see chart), 
the group had to obtain the newest in equip- 
ment and to hire well qualified nursing and 
technical personnel. 

An attempt was made to estimate the cost 
to the patients for all services received in 
1952. To each service whether it was an 
office visit, a home call, a delivery, an opera- 
tion, an electrocardigram, or a heat treat- 
ment, we have allocated the amount of 
money that the patient would have had to 
pay in the New York area had he not be- 
longed to the health insurance plan. The 
total cost would have been $1,836,525. The 
$2,000 patients enrolled with the Central 
Medical Group had a premium cost of $870,- 
000, half of which was paid by the employer. 
Thus the patient recelved his medical care 
under this program for less than 25 percent 
of what it might have cost him. We must 
also remember that over 50 percent of these 
patients, earning less than $4,000 yearly as 
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a total family income, probably could not 
have paid for any medical care and would 
have had to resort to care in free clinics 
or go without medical care. 

7 , the overall answer to the 
questions, I cited to you is this: 

Prepaid medical care as practiced by the 
medical groups affiliated with the health- 
insurance plan does provide the patient, for 
the yearly premium, fully comprehensive 
modern medical services, including home 
calls by physicians and treatment in physi- 
cians’ offices and in hospitals, including de- 
livery of babies, including surgical opera- 
tions, including services of laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-rays, electrocardiograms, and the 
like—and including the services of qualified 
specialists as well as general physicians. 
The patient and his family are really insured 
against the total cost of all illness. 

The Central Medical Group of Brooklyn 
started as the first group under contract with 
HIP in March 1947. At that time it had 
17 physicians and only 69 patients. Its 
group center had a total of 4,500 square 
feet of space in which to treat patients. 
Since then it has grown very rapidly so that 
at present it has approximately 32,000 pa- 
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tients and 39 specialists and general phy- 
sicilans. In March 1953 it opened a new 
medical center with 24,000 square feet of 
space, This project cost the doctors of the 
group $900,000 for the land, building, and 
equipment. For this purpose they had put 
aside a percentage of their income each year. 
They were able in this manner to accumu- 
late about 50 percent of the moneys needed; 
the rest had to be obtained through bank 
and insurance-company loans. The group 
requires a hospital in conjunction with its 
medical center. This it intends to obtain in 
the future. Such a hospital, of course, will 
cost more money than a small group of young 
doctors can accumulate by themselves. The 
aid proposed by H. R. 7700 would make it 
possible not only for the doctors of the 
Central Medical Group to go ahead with the 
completion of their project, but for other 
physicians throughout the country Interested 
in group practice and in prepaid health in- 
surance to establish the facilities needed to 
give good medical care. 

H. R. 7700 can do much to allow the 
people of this country to meet the cost of 
medical care in the American way. I, there- 
fore, urge its passage. 


Utilization data, Central Medical Group of Brooklyn, for 1951, 1952, 1953 


Mean enrollment and rate 1. 


Total physician services and percentage. 


Office services and pertentage 109, R28 
Home services and percentage 18, 928 
Hospital services and percentage 27, 546 
General physician services 51. 593 
Pediatrician services 23. 988 
Other specialist services. RO, 721 
Preventive services *__... 11,215 
Vollveriess MI 
Major surgical cases. 366 
Minor surgical cases. 907 |. 
X-ray services and percentage 633 
Pathologist services and percentage_......... B46 


te equals number of physician services per enrolled patient per year, 


1 Ra 
$ Routine yearly health surveys. 
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Dairy Shockers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Alfred Stedman, and pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
April 25, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Damr SHockers 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Enough to shock all concerned, including 
producers, consumers, Department of Agri- 
culture, and Congress, are the Government's 
figures on the aftermath of the April 1 cut of 
15 percent in dairy price supports. 


Those figures forecast that, with average 
Weather, the cut will be followed by 2.8 bil- 
lion pounds more milk production in 1954 
than in 1953. They estimate that total con- 
sumption of dairy products in all forms 
should rise in the equivalent of at least 2 
billion pounds or more of milk. 

Those figures are startling enough of them- 
selves, without reading in false meanings. 
They don't disprove that Secretary Benson 
acted properly in lowering the 90 percent of 
parity support level. 

But assuming average weather, the figures 
do point to a severe 1954 dairy situation, es- 
pecially for the Midwest. They indicate the 
Government may have to buy about as much 
in supporting the lower-price level as it 
bought in backing the higher one. That 
means adding to the Government's holdings 
which on April 1 totaled 364 million pounds 
of butter, 483 million pounds of cheese and 
599 million pounds of milk powder. What's 
the trouble? Why isn’t increased use at the 
lower prices solving the problem? 

In seeking answers, the first real shocker 
is a discovery about consumption of fluid 
milk, the most vital of foods, especially for 
the Nation's mothers and children. Sales 
of fuid milk lead all other uses, amounting 
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to 42 percent of the total. The problem of 
surplus butter, powder or cheese doesn't 
arise until after consumers buy whatever 
amount they want to pay for as fluid milk for 
drinking, 

And under artificially high prices, espe- 
clally in eastern and southern cities, con- 
sumption of fluid milk has fallen seriously 
since the war. In the Greater New York 
City market, total fluid milk use was actu- 
ally less this March than last. Yet a re- 
covery to the former per capita level in the 
United States generally would about lick the 
dairy surplus. 

A second shocker is a discovery that the 
dairy price cut isn’t applying equally as be- 
tween the Midwest and the high-priced 
eastern and southern markets. The Govern- 
ment states that in some markets outside 
the Midwest, the price support cut will mean 
no change in fluid milk prices at all. 

The final shocker is a discovery of in- 
creasing use of Federal power to uphold those 
high eastern and southern prices, while ex- 
cluding the Midwest's cheaper grade A milk 
and letting Midwest prices fall. 

The Department of Agriculture supports 
farm prices of fluid milk in 49 city areas. 
In seven in East and South, it separates 
the fluid milk price support level from Mid- 
west manufacturing prices, setting it apart 
and higher. In others as well, it levies un- 
der different guises what amount to tariffs 
that tax away from dealers any advantage 
to be gained from buying the Midwest's 
cheaper grade A milk, It recognizes local 
sanitary barriers against our product, It 
commonly prices our concentrated milk at 
the local fluid price level, as even the Twin 
Cities now are being asked to do. Applied 
in East and South, this knocks out the say- 
ings of two-thirds on freight costs from the 
Midwest, applies the tariff and kills concen- 
trate’s chance to sell. To cap the climax, 
the Midwest’s grade A milk is barred from 
Washington. 

So there's the story. In the high-priced 
areas, milk consumption lags. Thus they 
have more left over to pour into manufac- 
tured dairy products. Their butter and 
cheese are free to compete with ours. But 
Midwest milk is barred from competing 
with them. Why not set those markets free? 
Why not let consumers there have milk 
prices to encourage consumption? That 
should brighten the now dark dairy outlook. 
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A Monstrous Lawsuit Is Forestalled in 
Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege in October 1951 to serve as 
chairman of a special six-member Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion which held hearings in Sacramento, 
Calif., on the Central Valley project. 
The purpose of the hearings was to con- 
sider Federal-State relationships in the 
management of the Central Valley proj- 
ject and to obtain factual information 
on the project water supplies, the water 
requirements of the lands to be served 
by the project, and the water rights 
necessary to operate it. The subcommit- 
tee made a critical analysis of several 
problems relating to project manage- 
ment and made some very definite find- 
ings and specific recommendations. 
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One of the matters which was covered 
at the hearings and on which findings 
and recommendations were made con- 
cerned the adjudication of Sacramento 
Valley water rights. The subcommit- 
tee found that the State of California 
and Bureau of Reclamation officials were 
Making plans for an adjudication of 
Sacramento Valley water rights in the 
Federal court. It appeared to us on the 
Subcommittee that such a procedure 
would result in a monstrous lawsuit, a 
“legal Frankenstein” which would de- 
stroy all hope for State control of Cen- 
tral Valley water rights. The cost of 
Such a lawsuit would be enormous. It 
would embroil the Central Valley project 
in litigation for decades, and would 
Probably delay further water develop- 
ment in the Central Valley of California. 
The subcommittee felt very strongly that 
all other means of settlement should be 
Completely exhausted before resorting 
to such a lawsuit over the waters of the 
Sacramento River. We recommended 
that the State engineer of California 
should proceed as far as possible to settle 
the problem by administrative action, 
having in mind that a settlement should 
be attempted through negotiations look- 
ing toward the achievement of a practi- 
Cal operating agreement. 

Iam pleased to report to my colleagues 
that, as a result of the hearings and the 
Tecommendations of the special sub- 
committee, an attempt is being made to 
negotiate a settlement of the complex 
Water-rights problem without recourse 
to litigation. A trial distribution of 
water program is now underway. Water 
users owning some 350,000 acres and di- 
verting 94 percent of the water being 
taken from the Sacramento River above 
the delta are participating in the pro- 
gram. They have agreed to keep certain 
Tecords and furnish information rela- 
tive to the water they are diverting dur- 
ing this irrigation season. At the end 
of the year, after the information is all 
in, a report will be prepared by the State 
engineer on the actual utilization of 
Water for irrigation during the summer 
and this report will form the basis for 


another trial distribution next year. 


The cooperation that has been given to 
this program is very encouraging and 
the achievement of a practical operating 
agreement is one step nearer. Messrs. 
ASPINALL, Yorry, D'EWART, Povtson, and 
Bow, who served with me on the special 
Subcommittee, deserve a lot of credit for 
heading off this huge lawsuit, and keep- 
1 the Central Valley project on an even 
eel, 


Phony Agreement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of April 20, 1954: 


‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


PHONY AGREEMENT 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff gave unanimous 
approval to the New Look. 

General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the New Look 
before Congress. 

Admiral Carney, Navy Chief of Staff, ex- 
e concern in a speech at Newport, 


1778 there a conflict? Of course. Then why 
did the Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
agree? Because the Commander in Chief 
said last year that he would not tolerate any 
minority opinions in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Result? Formal endorsement of the ad- 
ministration program by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. What does that mean? That the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are following orders but that 
they individually do not necessarily believe 
in the program. Danger? That the country 
will not have the honest, professional opin- 
ion of its expert military leaders on which to 
build a strategy which will effectively de- 
fend the free world. 


My Duty to Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an inspir- 
ing essay by Palmer Cook, of Minerva, 
Ohio, in my congressional district. 

Young Mr. Cook's essay titled “My 
Duty to Home and Country,” gained him 
the honor of becoming one of the winners 
in the 1954 American Legion essay con- 
test. His essay suggests a philosophy for 
American living which every American 
citizen could well follow. 

The essay follows: 

My Durr TO Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Palmer Cook, of Minerva, Ohio) 

My first duty to home is to remember the 
fifth commandment in which it says, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” It is 
a privilege to respect my parents and to con- 
fide in them for they are my best friends. I 
must be truthful, sincere and honest in char- 
acter, action, and speech. This will earn 
the trust of my parents and the confidence 
of others. 

It is my obligation to try to live in har- 
mony with other members of my family and 
show them the same courtesy as I show my 
friends. I must shoulder a fair share of the 
work that must be done around the house, 

Family loyalty is a duty that cannot be for- 
gotten though some people never even think 
of this. Every family has some rules or 
regulations and it is up to me to obey the 
rules of my family even when they seem to 
be too strict. Parents have rules because 
they have the welfare of their children at 
beart. 

It is important to remember the Golden 
Rule because if we do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, all our duties 
would become easier. 

There is a close relationship between duty 
to home and duty to country, for if I am 
a worthy member of my family circle, I will 
be a better citizen; and if I am a good citizen, 
my family will be proud of me. 

I must give to my country my allegiance 
which means my service and my loyalty. It 
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is my responsibility to be well-informed 
about our Government and its history. It is 
a duty and privilege to vote, and I intend to 
exercise this right when I am old enough, 

It is my duty to respect the flag and 
learn the rules concerning its display and 
care, 

Another duty to my country is to learn to 
get along with my neighbors, for if every- 
one learned to do this, the world would be a 
happler, more peaceful place in which to 
live 

It is most important to be a good citizen 
and obey the laws of my country because I 
enjoy the rights, privileges and protection of 
our Government as outlined in our Con- 
stitution. After reading about life in other 
lands, I appreciate more than ever the free- 
dom and equality here which is found in no 
other country in the world. 

I am proud to be an American. 


The Attitude of Connecticut Farmers on 
National Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close for use in the Recorp a letter from 
Ken Geyer, manager, Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association, and public policy 
newsletter No. 2, containing the high 
lights of the agricultural policy confer- 
ence held at the University of Connecti- 
cut on March 30. 

There can be gleaned from a reading 
of the material the wise attitude of Con- 
necticut farmers in seeking a national 
farm policy which will benefit every 
stratum of our society. 

I commend these fine citizens for their 
straightforward thinking on this very 
important matter. 

The letters follow: 

CONNECTICUT MILK 
Propucers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Hartford, Conn., April 27, 1954, 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Once each year the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Connecticut 
sponsors an agricultural policy conference. 
This is an all day and evening meeting at 
the college, attended by farmers and farm 
leaders to discuss agricultural policy, both 
at the State and the National level. 

This year the conference was held on March 
30 and confined itself almost exclusively to 
the discussion of the national agricultural 
program. The group, of course, is not an 
action agency, as it is made up of members 
of the various commodity groups in the 
State, as well as members of such general 
farm organizations as the Farm Bureau and 
the Grange. As a result, no resolutions are 
ever passed at the meeting. 

This year Professors Halcrow and Drew 
were asked to prepare a summary of the high- 
lights and thinking of the meeting. A copy 
of this summary is enclosed. 


I have read it over carefully, and I believe 
it reflects better than anything I have seen 
the attitude of Connecticut farmers toward 
the national farm problem, 

Yours very truly, 
Ken GEYER, Manager. 
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Punic Poricy NewsietTer No. 2, Aram. 1954 
At the close of the Agricultural Policy 
Conference on March 30 it was agreed that a 
short eznimary of some of the highlights 
should be prepared. These conferences are 
for the p of discuss the economic 
implications of ideas which may be the basis 
for future farm programs. 
CONNECTICUT FARMERS ATTENDING THE CONFER~ 
ENCE LIKE FREE ENTERPRISE 


Most farmers attending the conference 
agreed that they would like to see a gradual 
reduction and elimination of price supports 
and subsidies in agriculture and other parts 
of our economy. 

DROP IN DAIRY SUPPORTS TOO DRASTIC 


It was thought by some, however, that the 
recent drop from 90 to 75 percent of parity 
on dairy products was too drastic. This 
shary drop intensified the cost-price squeeze 
for dairy farmers who are buying some feeds 
based on 90-percent supports. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 

For the present, farmers favored flexible 
supports. The general opinion was that a 
fiexible support level included the necessary 
machinery for gradually reducing or elimi- 
nating subsidies, but did have some insur- 
ance value. For example, national farm 
income dropped by 7½ percent in 1953. The 
price-support program probably arrested this 
decline in farm prices and prevented them 
from going still lower. 

STORAGE AND PRICE-SUPPORT DILEMMA 


The current dilemma in the price-support 
program is pointed up by the fact that total 
holdings and outstanding loans of the CCC 
have more than doubled in the past year. 
Wheat, cotton, and corn account for more 
than three-quarters of the total value. Larg- 
est percentage increases have occurred in 
dairy products—butter, cheese, and dry milk. 
The February 28 holdings of the 3 dairy 
products accounted for about 6 percent of 
the CCC inventory. 

Although dairy products account for only 
a small portion of the CCO program, they 
have been rapidly bullding up surplus stocks 
during the past year. It is primarily because 
of this that the support level on dairy prod- 
ucts was recently lowered. 


The CCO totals are as follows: 


In order to avoid accumulation of greater 
surpluses it was necessary to proclaim acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas on 
cotton and wheat for 1954 and allotments 
on corn planted in the Corn Belt, 


DIFFICULTY OF CONTROLLING OUTPUT 


The acreage seeded to feed grains in 1964 
will be 8 percent greater than the.acreage 
seeded In 1953, according to the annual USDA 
spring survey of farmer's intentions to plant. 
Wheat acreage will be cut by 5 million, 
Corn will be about the same as last year, 
Major acreage increases are: Oats 3.2 million, 
bariey 45 million, sorghum 4 million, and 
soybeans 2 million. This illustrates the 
difficulty of attempting to control agricul- 
tural output by allotments on a few crops, 
As controls are put on wheat and corn, acre- 


and mobility. 
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ages of the other feed grains rise sharply. 
Controlling acreage does not necessarily con- 
trol total production. 

On March 17 Secretary Benson, while 
speaking at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union at Denver, Colo., made 
the following significant statement, “If I 
do not succeed in making any other point 
here, I want to impress upon you just as 
firmly as I can that the farm program of 
today is heading toward collapse.“ The rea- 
son for this statement seems apparent from 
the above figures, 

ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 


The general feeling at the conference was 
that the role of the Federal Government 
should be to stabilize and expand our econ- 
omy and not to act as a major buyer in 
the market place, 

The mere buying, by the Government, of 
surplus items at artificially high prices does 
stabilize farm incomes, but it also encourages 
additional production of items already in 
surplus. Past history (and the figures cited 
above) show that attempts to restrict this 
additional farm production through acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, and so forth, 
are generally unsuccessful. The basic prob- 
lem seems to be one of finding a method 
of stabilizing farm income without building 
up huge surplus stocks of certain commodi- 
ties. 

DIRECT PAYMENTS 

Many people thing that a direct cash pay- 
ment program would help solve this problem, 
Generally, commodities would be sold on the 
free market at whatever price they would 
bring. The Government might also maintain 
a modest storage program for the purpose 
of stabilizing supplies. Cash payments would 
be made to those farmers who are in need 
of help because of temporary market gluts, 
These payments would be based on the dif- 
ference between the price received on the 
market and the support level (say a certain 
percent of parity). A 

LONG-RANGE ADJUSTMENTS 

To improve farm income over a period of 
time it is necessary to have an increase in 
demand for farm ‘commodities, or a move- 
ment of labor out of agriculture, or both. It 
is one of the functions of government to en- 
courage expansion in industry and increas- 
ing employment, thus creating opportunity 
A shift of labor out of farm- 
ing into industry would possibly result in 
larger, more efficient family farms. At pres- 
ent, one-fifth of the farmers in the United 
States produce three-fourths of the total 
value of farm products marketed. Many of 
the remaining four-fifths of the farms must 
therefore be quite inefficient, 

People remaining on the more efficient 
farms could be expected to realize higher net 
incomes. Those moving from ineficient 
farms into an expanding industry could also 
improve their income position. The general 
economy would therefore benefit from these 
labor shifts. High level price supports in 
general do not induce these necessary shifts 
of people out of agriculture into industry. 
They are more apt to make it possible for 
inefficient farms to continue to operate. 
CURRENT THOUGHT ON THE NATIONAL FARM 

PROGRAM 


Congress is not likely to make drastic 
changes in the present support program this 
year. The Joint Committee on the Presi- 
dent's Economic Report recently stated: 

“Whatever the merits of flexible supports 
and modern parity may or may not be, as a 
long-run program, it is questionable whether 
their contribution at this time will act to 
sustain farm income in the months im- 
mediately ahead when the threat to our eco- 
noic stability is generally recognized.” 

Congressional leaders are becoming more 
concerned over growing unemployment and 
lagging industrial output. The general feel- 
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ing apparently is that a lowering of agricul- 
tural price supports at this time would have 
adverse eifects on the national economy. 


WILLIAM H. Drew, 
Extension Economists, 


Statement by Hon. John F. Shelley, of 
California, to House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service on Sal- 
ary Increase for Classified Govern- 
ment Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by me to House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service on salary increase for 
classified Government employees: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, when I appeared before you on 
March 1, 1964, to give my views on the need 
for salary increases for Government employ- 
ees, my discussion was largely limited to the 
case for Post Office workers, although I did 
devote some attention to the problems of 
classified employees in general. Since the 
committee has now decided to report legis- 
lation affecting both groups at the same time, 
and since the administration's proposals for 
the classified employees are now more 
thoroughly understood, I would like to add 
to my previous testimony and amplify on 
my belief that all Federal employees should 
have a substantial salary increase without 
delay. 

The shortcomings of the Civil Service Com- 
mission recommendations are now apparent, 
as far as meeting the needs of employees in 
the lower classifications is concerned. The 
arbitrary method that was used in arriving 
at their recommendation is also apparent. 
Instead of sitting down and giving real con- 
sideration to what amount of increase was 
needed in each of the different pay classifi- 
cations to provide a fair and decent raise, 
adequate to compensate for higher living 
costs, it is obvious that the administration 
people who wrote the plan began by asking 
themselves “What is the absolute minimum 
overall increase we can recommend which 
will appear to give some satisfaction to Gov- 
ernment employees but won't damage our 
claims that we are achieving economy in 
Government?” They settled on 2.5 percent 
of the total classified payroll and from that 
point proceeded to work up a scheme for 
apportioning the 2.5 percent among the vari- 
ous pay groups and to e the in- 
adequacy of the plan by disguising it as a 
new classification system. The end result, 
as might be expected, does practically noth- 
ing to give the lower paid employees of the 
Government additional money to buy their 
bread and butter, to clothe their families, 
and to pay the rent. I say “pay the rent“ 
because at the present price of real estate, 
the good Lord knows that not very many of 
them can put up the downpayment to buy 
a decent home, 

If there is any justification for setting an 
arbitrary ceiling on the total amount the 
administration feels it can afford to recom- 
mend for salary increases—and I refuse to 
admit that any ceiling below an amount 
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sufficient to provide an adequate salary scale 
for all Government employees can be justi- 
fied—there is certainly no justification for 
euchering employees in the lower classifi- 
cations out of their fair share of such an in- 
crease. I do not quarrel with the fact that 
employees in the upper classifications should 
have a substantial increase, and I agree 
firmly with the proposition that there should 
be adequate differentials in the pay of super- 

‘ yisory employees and those who work under 
them. However, I cannot agree that these 
adjustments should be made at the expense 
of those for whom the need is immediate 
and urgent. 

My personal belief is that really substan- 
tial increases, such as those provided in 
H. R. 4556, the Withrow bill, should be 
voted at once. That is the type of action 
I am fighting for in this Congress. Follow- 
ing that step the committee, working with 
the departments and with the recognized 
employee groups, should give mature study 
to the question of reclassifying positions and 
adjusting differentials, To attempt to do 
that now on the basis of unilateral recom- 
mendations by the Civil Service Commission 
will further reduce the present low morale 
of the rank and file Government worker. 
You can't feed a hungry dog by throwing 
him a rubber bone, Neither can you satis- 
fy the justifiable demands of underpaid 
Government workers by tossing them a 
fancy package which, when stripped to the 
essentials, does nothing for them or their 
families, 

I have received any number of letters from 
Government employees in San Francisco in 
both supervisory and rank and file positions. 
They are unanimous in citing the lag be- 
tween pay increases for blue-collar workers 
and private industrial employees and the 
granting of similar raises to white-collar 
employees of the Federal Government. They 
are also unanimous in their demand for a 
full adjustment in all pay grades to compen- 
sate for cost-of-living increases. That time 
lag is the fault of Congress and it is also our 
responsibility to remedy the situation with- 
out delay. 

I therefore again urge the committee to 
act favorably on legislation to bring Gov- 
ernment employees’ salaries up to a level 
which reflect a realistic understanding of 
how hard they have been hit. In normal 
collective bargaining in industry such wage 
adjustments could be made retroactive to 
help employees pay off some of the debts 
saddled on them because their raises were 
overdue, Since we cannot do that for Gov- 
ernment workers because of our system, then 
let us by all means make the increase we do 
provide big enough so that when they get 
their first larger paycheck they won't be 
ashamed to take it home to their wives and 
families, 
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We Want the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
Orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of April 21, 1954: 

We WANT THE TRUTH 

Secretary of Defense Wilson delivered him- 
Self of the opinion, printed in the Tuesday 
morning papers, that we are “vulnerable but 

not highly vulnerable“ to atomic attack. He 
wrapped the whole thing up by saying, “We 
are relatively secure.” 
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We nominate these as the most meaning- 
less phrases of the year. 

How much less critical is vulnerable than 
highly vulnerable when one bomb carried 
by one plane can “take out“ a city the size 
of New York? How safe is It to be vulner- 
able? 

What are we relatively secure to? We are 
more secure than we were in 1947; we are 
undoubtedly more secure than besieged Dien 
Bien Phu, but are we secure enough when 
faced by a Russia which bragged only the 
other day she had an H-bomb? Of course 
not. We can hardly believe that Mr, Wilson 
really thinks we are. 

It would appear that the American people 
are purposely being fed a lot of doubletalk 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

In the afternoon papers of the same day, 
Mrs. Katherine Howard, of Boston, Deputy 
Civil Defense Director, said an atomic attack 
on the United States might produce more 
casualties than all our forces have suffered 
in all our wars. 

She said that no American city is out of 
A-bomb range and that there Is no sure way 
to stop all the planes in an enemy raid on 
the United States. “From one-half to two- 
thirds of them would get through to their 
targets—perhaps three-quarters of them, if 
the assault came tomorrow,” she said, “We 
can be hit as a nation and hit hard, despite 
our military defenses,” she continued. 

Is this “relatively secure,” Mr. Wilson? 

The American people, whose lives are in- 
volved, are confused. They are beginning to 
lack confidence that our leaders know the 
facts and are capable of facing the facts 
that they do know. 

The rumors and irresponsible statements 
ranging from Mr. Wilson's Pollyannalike op- 
timism to our columnists of doom who wal- 
low in despair—‘the age of the praying 
mantis breed distrust, doubt, fear, con- 
fusion, apathy, or panic. 

We believe that the American people de- 
serve the facts. If the administration does 
not believe any of the many studies which 
have been made of air defense dangers and 
needs, then let them hurry up and get 
another one completed. 

The American people should know how 
much an effective air defense would cost. 
What would it mean?. How effective would 
it be? What are our alternatives? 

We believe that the American people are 
big enough and courageous enough to sur- 
vive and thrive in a hell-bomb age. But they 
cannot act until they know what is needed; 
they cannot build until they know what has 
to be built; they cannot make sacrifices 
until they know what needs to be sacrificed, 

The American people believe in Gene 
Fowler's 11th commandment, “Thou shall 
not quit.” But first they have to know the 
harsh, unvarnished truth. Somebody has 
got to tell them without sugar-coating and 
without hysterics, 

Once the American people know the facts, 
we have full faith they will be equal to the 
stern realities of the atomic age, 


My Duty to Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it gives me 
great pleasure to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues two splendid essays 
one written by June Kiger, a 10th-grade 
student and the other by Margaret Fox, 
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a student in the Iith grade of the high 
school at Lancaster, Ohio, which is in 
my congressional district. These two 
young ladies were winners in an essay 
contest among high-school students 
which is sponsored each year by the 


‘Department of Ohio, American Legion. 


The subject this year was My Duty to 
Home and Country and has to do with 
good citizenship, and it is very fitting 
and proper that we should all encourage 
and direct the thinking of our young 
people along this line. These are ex- 
cellent essays and I am inserting them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that all 
may have an opportunity to read them; 

My Duty ro HOME AND COUNTRY 
(By June Kiger, Lancaster, Ohio) 

“Duty to home and country” is a phrase 
which has been repeated many times, but 
what is its true interpretation to me? Asa 
youth of today with my many school, reli- 
gious, and leisure time organizations, I have 
said these words when joining some of these 
worthwhile clubs, but unless serious think- 
ing is given to the words they will become 
a meaningless phrase to me. This duty to 
home and country when put into operation, 
however, can become a real force for national 
unity, world peace and understanding. 

There is a nationwide need for more citi- 
zens who know more about governing them- 
selves, and who are strong enough and re- 
sourceful enough to do the things they know 
should be done. I, as an American, should 
be aware of the importance of accepting 
training for the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of living in this country. 
Learning cooperation with others will help 
me to prepare to take my place in the home, 
in essential production, and in community 
affairs, 

Learning to accept the duties of citizen- 
ship begins in the home with family life. 
Schools add knowledge and give me practice 
in democratic citizenship, but nothing be- 
comes a real of us until we have prac- 
ticed it over a period of time and found that 
it works. A happy home is one in which 
we share abilities, problems, and experiences, 
and seek a democratic solution to the prob- 
lems. No matter what the size or circum- 
stances of our home, it is the duty of 
us to live there to try to improve it and 
its occupants. The Golden Rule would be a 
good yardstick for home and family behavior, 
Behavior outside the home is a direct re- 
flection on the home, so the awareness of the 
real duties to home should be with me all 
the time, wherever I might be. 

Just as others judge my home by me, 80, 
too, do people judge our communities by our 
homes. Our States In turn are a collection 
of communities as our Nation is a collection 
of States. Just as a home needs a spirit of 
cooperation so does a community because it 
must contain people who will work together 
for the common good. We young people 
ned to plan and learn together, to accept 
racial and religious differences, and to be- 
come aware of what really is of importance 
in America. 

I feel it is my duty to both myself and 
my country to know the historical back- 
ground upon which America is founded, to 
understand government, and to realize that 
it is my responsibility to further the things 
I believe to be right and to change the things 
which I think could be better. We need to 
realize that in a democracy it is possible for 
every Man and woman to have a voice in 
the government both by power of petition 
and by the power of voting. It is my duty 
as a person who will assume the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship to learn the fundamental 
principles of good government. It is also 
my duty to know what is happening in other 
parts of the world and the effect they might 
have on America and to realize the con- 
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tribution America is making toward world 
peace and understanding. 

‘The practice of conservation is an impor- 
tant part of my duty to home and country. 
I should not waste our resources, our money, 
or our time, and should respect the property 
rights of others. 

Therefore, if I do the things I feel are 
right, make a useful contribution to my home 
and my community, then duty to country 
would fall into the pattern I have chosen, 
for, after all, our homes are our country. 
By doing my best to maintain high ideals, 
I feel I will make a small, but significant step 
toward a happier home, a more unified 
America, and toward peace and good will 
among the nations of the world. 


Dottes ro Mr Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Margaret Fox, Lancaster, Ohio) 


My duties to my home are love, respect, 
and obedience. I should try to help at home 
in any way I can. If I love, respect, and have 
obedience at home, I will love and respect 
my country and do everything I can for my 
country. 

Whether I call it a privilege or a duty, 
whether I judge its benefits by the car in my 
garage or by freedom to worship at the 
church of my choice, by the food on my 
table or by my freedom to speak out in 
public without fear, I owe a great deal to my 
country for all the privileges that have been 
achieved by generations to safeguard the 
freedom which was dearly won for me. 

The right to vote in secret and to have my 
vote count is not only a right, but a duty. 
Through agents chosen by me and others like 
mre, all laws are made. No man, regardless 
of his station in life, wields more power than 
I in the voting booth. I shouldn't consider 
my duty done merely by voting in national 
elections every 4 years. There are also con- 

elections, and local elections of 
various kinds. Remind the people in the 
shops and in the office about the State law 
which permits time off to vote. Go to work 
on your friends and neighbors. Get them to 
vote. 

I not only have the duty to choose, but to 
determine candidates and issues. I should 
try to attend all meetings where matters of 
interest to me are discussed. Even though 
my ideas are not adopted, I will do good by 
making them heard, and others will respect 
me for it. 

When I receive a notice of jury duty, my 
first reaction may be, “Brother, how can I 
get out of this?” It interferes with my work 
or leisure. If I try to dodge the responsi- 
bility of jury duty, I dig little spadefuls 
away from the foundation of one of my coun- 
try’s broadest freedoms. When our busiest, 
most responsible and most intelligent citi- 
zens avoid jury duty, they are setting a very 
bad example. Jury duty gives me a new in- 
sight into the reasons for the many happen- 
ings of the courtroom which cannot fail to 
send me home as a better citizen, 

To obey laws is an important duty to my 
country. Laws are rules people make so I 
can live with other people without fighting. 
The simplest law of all, perhaps, is the tra{- 
fic light. When it is green, it Is supposed 
to protect me from the other fellow. When 
it is red, it is supposed to protect the other 
person from me. I am not so big that I am 
above the law nor is anyone else, 

It is human nature to squrm when the 
Government strikes at my pocketbook 
through taxation. But it is also human na- 
ture to demand the conveniences, improve- 
ments and protection that I want for my 
family, my community, and my country. 
Taxes are the means provided for chipping 
in to obtain the things which I need and 
I can not pay for by myself. Every hour 
of the day and night, my safety, my health, 
my security are protected by public servants 
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paid for by my taxes. Taxation with repre- 
sentation is a big improvement over the sys- 
tem of the dictators. 

I also have a duty to bear arms. The most 
fervent hope in my heart is that the dif- 
ference between nations may be settled with- 
out war. However, if I am called to bear 
arms during war, it is mry duty to do so. 

The most important duty of all, I think, 
is to love God, to worship God, and to thank 
God for my wonderful home and country. 


Alarming Forced Unanimous Decisions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Friday, August 14, 
1953, which is most interesting and 
worthy of study: 

DANGEROUS DEFENSE DECISION 

It is now known that President Eisenhower 
announced a military policy at the secret 
meeting of defense leaders at Quantico, Va., 
which may have a serious and unfortunate 
effect on our military It could 
cripple our new Joint Chiefs of Staff before 


The President told the generals, admirals, 
and civilian Secretaries that he will not tol- 
erate: minority opinions by any member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said that he 
expected all decisions to be unanimous. 

Superficially the policy sounds as if it were 
establishing a desirable unification of 
thought among the services. But it is the 
same policy which was enforced by the past 
Secretary of Defense—and it failed. In a 
series of editorials called The Right to Dia- 
agree, which we published last December, 
we attempted to show the dangers of such 
arbitrary unanimity. 

The main are: 

1, Vital defense decisions may be evaded 
if they cannot be agreed upon. If no mi- 
nority opinion is allowed, then no unani- 
mous opinion is given. In other words noth- 
ing is done. 

2. Decisions are made by compromise. 
These compromises are not based on fact, 
but horse trades, Our t defense 
policies are established on a “if you'll scratch 
my back, III scratch yours“ basis. 

3. The military leaders pass the buck to 
nonprofessional agencies. For example, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff avoid all fiscal consid- 
erations and pass a skyscraper budget which 
has to be cut down to size by nonmilitary 
men who are not privy to secret informa- 
tion and who do not have the background 
to make strategic decisions. 

4. Services which do not have a legiti- 
mate access to the men who are formulat- 
ing defense policy, who are not given their 
day in court, tend to end run to Congress 
and the press. This is a bitter, personal, 
undignified procedure. It creates an atmos- 
phere which makes a calm, judicial analysis 
of defense problems practically impossible. 

5. The President, the National Security 
Council, and Congress hear only the pro- 
nouncements of those views which are ap- 
proved unanimously by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This is almost a ty of in- 
tellectual sterility. It makes it impossible 
for the Nation's leaders to make decisions 
based on consideration of both sides of any 
defense question. They only hear one side, 
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During a barbecue at the Quantico meet- 
ing the top military commanders were given 
aprons with the defense team and varsity 
printed in big letters across the front. 

It will take more than that to weld the 
three services into a defense team. And 
one essential condition is that each service 
be treated with respect. Free professional 
discussion of all defense problems should be 
encouraged, not dented. 


Facts of War in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the pertinent portions of an article 
entitled “Our Disgrace in Indochina,” 
written by William Worthy, Jr., and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet of the American 
Friends Service Committee, of recent 
date. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FACTS OF WAR 


What, in brief, are the facts of the 7-year- 
old war in Indochina? In the March 1948 
issue of the Crisis George Padmore detailed 
the events leading up to the outbreak of the 
fighting. Perhaps I should summarize the 
war's long course and its disastrousness to 
date for die-hard western policies by going 
back to an evening last spring in Saigon when 
I was being briefed by the French censor 
on that day's fighting between the loyal“ 
Vietnam forces and the rebel.“ Communist- 
led Viet Minh guerrillas. As he skipped with 
his pointer over the map of Indochina—the 
three Associated States of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos (the latter having just been 
invaded)—I began to have an unexpected 
feeling of profound ignorance, For years I 
have read the Times and other major United 
States publications with religious regularity 
and thoroughness. Yet no dispatches had 
ever given me the slightest hint that such 
vast sections of territory were under Viet 
Minh control. As of now 90 percent of 
Vietnam—the most populous and advanced 
of the three states—is held by the guerrillas 
whose colorful leader is always referred to 
in western publications as “Moscow-trained 
Ho Chi Minh.” 

The reader will note the quotation marks 
around the “loyal” Vietnam forces and 
around “Moscow trained.” No less a Tory 
paper than the London Dally Telegraph has 
said that “the pro-French Vietnam Army is 
uncertain in loyalty.” And throughout 
Asia, from India to Japan, I found the uni- 
versal conviction that Ho Chi Minh, despite 
his Moscow training, is and always was a 
nationalist first and foremost. While Indo- 
china was being ruled by Vichy French col- 
laborators during the Japanese occupations, 
Ho was the leader of the anti-Japanese 
maquis and dealt with the anti-Nazi maquis 
of France. The people of Victnam still call 
Ho's Viet Minh Party “le maquis” and “la 
résistance.” From New Delhi last July 6 
Nehru thundered that the conflict in Indo- 
china is a “war for national liberation.” 

Let me also use an analogy in discussing 
Ho's attachment to Moscow. Barring those 
persons who by temperament are stooges 
and collaborators, Tito has shown that there 
is a limit on the degree of foreign influence 
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that can be exerted on anyone of any na- 
tionality—especially on anyone charged with 
the responsibility of governing a proud peo- 
ple. In 1946 a Quaker relief worker in China 
asked Mao Tse-tung, Chinese Communist 
leader, how he had liked to see the Russians, 
after V-J Day, dismantle, crate, and ship to 
the Soviet Union everything in Manchuria 
that was worth taking. Mao would say only 
three eloquent words: “I am Chinese.” 
Similarly, I met in Japan many American- 
educated Japanese, hitherto (according to 
their fellow countrymen) more American 
than Japanese in their outlook, who are 
turning against the United States of Amer- 
ica because our policies for Japan are now 
felt by them to be flagrantly against the best 
interests of their native land. 


2 IMPERIALISM STRONG 


At the Potsdam Conference of July 1945 it 
was decided that British troops and the 
Chinese forces of Chiang Kai-shek should 
accept the surrender of Japanese forces in 
Indochina. The British, landing on Sep- 
tember 19, were stationed south of the 16th 
parallel, and the Chinese to the north of It, 
Even with a Labor Government in London 
British imperialism did not change: It be- 
lieved in “soldiarity forever” among its 
brother imperialisms in France and Holland. 
The British refused to recognize the Vietnam 
Republic, helped rearm French forces and 
helped them to reestablish their sovereignty 
in Saigon and most other cities 

According to authorities on Asia, the anti- 
Communist Kuomintang Chinese first fa- 
vored Ho's government. The Vietminh had 
held a congress near the Chinese border and 
elected Ho president of a provisional govern- 
ment, “which established itself at Hanoi and 
looked confidently for Allied recognition.” 
The Chinese helped the Vietminh to hold 
general elections—the first in the country's 
history. From the elections came a national 
assembly. But before Ho could consolidate 
his government the Chinese made a deal with 
the French, and Chinese troops were with- 
drawn from Indochina. The French then 
made ready to return above the 16th parallel. 
On March 6, 1946, Ho signed an agreement 
with France in which France the 
democratic Republic of Vietnam as a “free 
state with its own government, parliament, 
army, and finances, forming part of the Indo- 
chinese Federation and the French Union.” 
Ho agreed to allow 25,000 French troops to 
be stationed in Vietnam provided they would 
be withdrawn gradually by 1952. 

But soon disagreements arose over inter- 
pretations of the territory covered by the 
Vietnam Republic. In November 1946 the 
French bombarded Haiphong. The Vietnam 
Army retaliated. By early 1947 a full-scale 
war was on. In May 1948 the French dug 
deep into the barrel of former collaborators 
with the Japanese and picked out Bao Dai 
to head a rival government. In June 1949 
he assumed the title of Chief of State under 
the fiction of “associated statehood" which, 
Say the scholars, “differed only in name from 
the familiar colonial regime.” 

PLAYBOY CHIEF 


Most of the fighting has taken place within 
the state of Vietnam (the invasion of Laos 
last spring was short-lived), but nevertheless 
the French have been greatly embarrassed 
during the past year by ever more insistent 
demands from both Laos and Cambodia for 
Tull independence. (After VJ-Day the French 
strong-armed their way back into those two 
States also.) Today, 149 miles northeast of 
Saigon, at Dalat, sits Boa Dai (when he is 
not on the Riviera). Even by regal stand- 
ards of living his royal presence seems on 
the costiy side. Said Newsweek on April 
13, 1953: 

“It isn't generally realized but supporting 
Bao Dai, the playboy chief of state of Viet- 
nam, has been costing French (and Ameri- 
Can) taxpayers close to $9 million yearly. 
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It's now generally acknowledged in Saigon 
that he'll have to be deposed sooner or later.“ 

But whether sooner or whether later he, 
like many other political figures in that 
bled and corrupt land, will never starve, 
According to an official report of the Indo- 
chinese Exchange Control, Bao Dai and his 
Empress transferred 176 million francs (half 
a million dollars) to Europe as early as 1949, 
and bought themselves a sumptuous villa 
in Cannes and an estate in the Belgian 
Congo. 

The highest estimate of support that 
anyone claims Bao Dai enjoys among the 
Vietnamese people is 20 percent (New York 
Times, November 8, 1953). And even that 
Small percentage seems to be withering 
away. A dispatch on October 20, 1953, in 
the Christian Science Monitor declared: 

Both the French and Bao Dal himself 
must feel that they are standing on shifting 
sand. The question now is just how long 
either, or both, can manage to keep on their 
feet and parry the blows of Indochina's 
growing non-Communist nationalism. 

Behind all this lies the sorry economic, 
educational, and social record which the 
French have chalked up in this colony of 
theirs. In precolonial days in Indochina 
there had been total literacy. During 
French rule it dropped to 20 percent. (By 


contrast, illiteracy has been declared a pun- 


ishable offense in places where Vietminh 
rule has been stabilized and, according to 
the New Statesman and Nation, a great land 
redistribution program, benefiting the peas- 
ants, has been put into effect in those areas.) 
Today the characteristic poverty always 
found in colonies has been aggravated by an 
inflation so astronomical that the cost of 
living in Saigon is probably the highest of 
any city in the world. Everyone has to live 
as much as possible on the black market. 
Even the paychecks of the personnel at the 
American Embassy, MSA, and other United 
States agencies are openly cashed at the 
blackmarket rate of exchange. Trade 
unions, still extremely weak, did not enjoy 
legal status until July 1952, when, under the 
pressure of American officials worried about 
Communist infiltration and exploitation of 
misery, a new labor code became law in 
Vietnam, 
WIDESPREAD CORRUPTION 


This code, however, does not cover agri- 
cultural and plantation labor, the over- 
whelming bulk of the working force. (The 
20 biggest rubber plantations, mainly 
French-owned, each employ over 35,000 
workers.) During an interview in Saigon 
an MSA official complained that the recently 
enacted Agrarian Reform Act—low-interest 
loans to permit farmers to buy their lands 
and to emerge from generations of usury— 
has not been implemented because, he said, 
“the big landowners are the Government.” 
The tax-collection machinery is both inade- 
quate and corrupt: the saying goes that 
many merchants seldom pay taxes, only 
bribes. On really important matters the 
degree of authority exercised by Bao Dali's 
puppet regime and by the Kings of Laos and 
Cambodia was brought to light on May 10, 
1953, when the French authorities (crude 
colonizers, lacking the British finesse) 
merely notified“ the three governments 
several hours before Paris devalued the Indo- 
chinese plastre, 

The political prisons are filled with per- 
sons who take too strenuous exception to 
French rule. Last May excerpts leaked out 
from a secret report of a four-deputy com- 
mission from the French National Assembly 
accusing the French bureaucracy in Indo- 
china of establishing a virtual dictator- 
ship. From Paris on May 24 a United Press 
dispatch quoted the report as saying that 
“an inefficient, unwieldly bureaucracy, shot 
through with rivalries and self-interest, is 
daily alienating the loyal Vietnam popula- 
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tion and lessening the chances of victory 
over the Communists, * * * Such a regime 
cannot endure.” 

As is always the case under an imperialis- 
tic dispensation, some French business in- 
terests are profiteering, while France as a 
whole is being ruined by the war. Indeed, 
even Adlai Stevenson—I say even“ because 
he fully supports this colonial war—said dur- 
ing his Asian trip that “certain French busi- 
nessmen are making such exorbitant profits 
that they would rather see the war drag on.” 
Who can be so willfully blind as not to fore- 
see in Indochina a possible repetition of 
Chiang Kal-shek's grand finale on the main- 
land of China—except that I doubt that 
Bao Dai could get enough last-ditch follow- 
ers to fill a rump island. 

And what precisely are we backing and 
who precisely are we fighting in Indochina— 
yes, we Americans with our newly upped 
billion-dollar “ante” for two-thirds of the 
current year’s fighting budget, we with our 
napalm and our bombers, we with our mili- 
tary advisers and the “keep fighting” orders 
from our Nixons and diplomats? 
to a sentence that slipped into a sweetness- 
and-light editorial in the New York Times of 
December 8, 1953, Jawaharlal Nehru told 
RicHarp Nrxon face to face in New Delhi that 
the United States of America ls supporting 
colonialism in Indochina and Africa, So 
much for our allies. And our enemies? An 
Associated Press dispatch in the Tokyo Evye- 
ning News of December 20, 1952, quoted a 
high-ranking French officer as giving out the 
“generally agreed” estimate that only 20 
percent of the Vietminh guerrillas are abso- 
lute Communists. The rest are “taught next 
to nothing about the theory of Marxism or 
Stalinism.” They are Nationalists who sim- 
ply want the French and Americans to go 
home. Like everyone else in Asia they feel 
that they can handle the Communists “once 
the national question is settled.” 


Salk Polio Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two editorials with regard to 
the safety of the so-called Salk polio 
vaccine and made reference to a broad- 
cast by ABC commentator Walter 
Winchell on April 11, 1954, in which he 
stated that the vaccine contained “live” 
not “dead” virus. I received a letter 
from Mr. Winchell's secretary, together 
with a statement which he later made 
on the subject. I believe that the con- 
troversy over this vaccine has been 
straightened out, and a committee of 
the Nation’s top polio experts have given 
their go-ahead signal for the start of a 
nationwide test of the new polio vaccine 
on children. However, in all fairness 
to Mr. Winchell, I wish to include his 
letter and statement in the Recorp, 


They follow: 
New Tonx Mmnon, 
New York, N. Y., April 17, 1954, 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN MORGAN: Mr. Winchell 
has asked me to send you the following: 
“Dear CONGRESSMAN: I just learned you 
inserted in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp several 
editorials critical of my position in polio 
vaccine controversy, I am enclosing here- 
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with my side of it trusting you will want 
to be fair and include it in CONGRESSIONAL 


“Waiter WINCHELL.” 


Rose BIGMAN, 
Mr. Winchell's Secretary. 
[From the Walter Winchell broadcast of 
April 11, 1954] 

Mr. and Mrs. American Family, my state- 
ments last week about Dr. Salk's new polio 
vaccine started a very great controversy. Is 
it safe or isn't it? The National Polio Foun- 
dation says it is safe; the United States 
Public Health Service says it is safe; the dis- 
coverer, Dr. Saik, says it is so safe he gave it 
to his own children. The United States Gov- 
ernment Health Department admitted, how- 
ever, that earlier tests gave them, quotes, 
“some difficulties” end quotes, confirming in 
part, I think, what I reported last week. 
That the test contained 7 batches out of 
10 with Hve—not dead—virus. Dr. Van Rie- 
fer, of the National Polio Foundation, admits 
4 contained live virus. I was also confirmed 
when I said that the Michigan State Medical 
Society had disapproved until they received 
answers to questions they had raised. The 
Government people state that none of the 
Salk vaccine for use is unsafe, but there 
appears to be some dissenters. A wire news 
service last Sunday night after my broad- 
cast quoted a virus expert, a very great one, 
named Dr. Sabian, of Cincinnati. Dr. Sabian 
reportedly stated that he felt the mass polio 
tests should be delayed until possible un- 
known effects were known. The Associated 
Press quoted a Dr. Roger L. J. Kennedy of 
Mayo Clinic and the Academy of Pediatrics. 
This doctor said he was not speaking for 
them, but for himself. Dr. Kennedy re- 
portedly told the Associated Press science 
editor on April 7, that he would not allow 
the use of the new Salk vaccine on his chil- 
dren—that he felt caution should be used, 
in view, he said, of statements made by peo- 
ple who have voiced objections. Now, he 
couldn't have meant me. I do not object 
to it. I'm a newspaper reporter trying to 

nt both sides to you. My source for all 
of this, including last week's warning, was 
Paul De Kruif—De Kruif—of Holland, Mich. 
He is also a consultant to the Chicago Board 
of Health. He is also a roving editor for 
Reader's Digest magazine. 


Pennhurst and William A. Phillips, Syno- 
nyms for Modern Mental Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to our esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable Lours B. HELLER, for calling 
to my attention an editorial appearing 
in a recent issue of the Orange (Calif.) 
Daily News which pays well-deserved 
tribute to William A. Phillips, the super- 
intendent of Pennhurst State School, a 
State institution for mentally defective 
children, located at Spring City, Pa., in 
my home county. 

As the editorial points out, Pennhurst 
at the time Mr. Phillips assumed the 
superintendency was in “bad shape,” 
with a record among the lowest of that 
type of institution. Under his compe- 
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tent and inspired direction, the school 
has now become a model of its kind, 
and, as Mr. Heller has pointed out to 
me, has reached that pinnacle of perfec- 
tion which invites editorial commenda- 
tion from as far away as California, 

The course of mental illness is a 
tragedy that has increasingly com- 
manded the attention of great humani- 
tarians; and under the impetus given 
Pennsylvania's mental-care program 
during the term of Gov. James H. Duff, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
been setting the pace in the field for 
other progressive States to follow. The 
fact remains, however, that fine build- 
ings and pleasant surroundings alone are 
not enough, and it is only when dedicated 
administrators like William A. Phillips 
come on the scene that we find institu- 
tional care transformed into the modern 
miracle we so proudly acclaim at Penn- 
hurst. : 

The editorial to which I have referred 
is included in these remarks in full as a 
further tribute to this inspired and un- 
selfish public servant: 

“UNTO THE LEAST or THESE” 

You might make a mental note of the 
name William A. Phillips. If you haven't al- 
ready heard it, you will, more and more. 
Phillips is superintendent of the Pennhurst 
State School in Pennsylvania, which is 
attended by 3,525 students, ranging in age 
from 6 months to 80 years. But to Super- 
intendent Phillips they are all children and 
treated as such, for they are all mental cases. 

At last count, something less than 300 are 
capable of absorbing formal education and 
attend school sessions dally. Hundreds more 
of course, learn gardening, carpentry, house- 


keeping, weaving, printing, mattress making, 


shoe repairing, and other crafts as occu- 
pational therapy, and in hopes that some, 
at least, may be returned to the outer world. 
And as might expect, the 1,400-acre 
institution includes a fine, modern farm 
with all sorts of livestock. 

But what makes Pennhurst remarkable ts 
the fact that Phillips has banished fear, has 
outlawed locked doors and the two former 
“jail” wards. He has put a stop to the abuse 
and mistreatment of patients, and proved 
that sympathy and understanding are more 
effective than strong-arm methods in main- 
taining discipline. When Phillips took over 
the fear-haunted, rumor-ridden institution 
in 1948, there were 46 escapees at large. To- 
day there are 2, And there are no delin- 
quents. 

The Phillips viewpoint, philosophy and ex- 
perience are sadly needed in “schools” for 
mental defectives all over the country, and 
news of his phenomenal success in this des- 
perately dificult field of human relations is 
spreading. His ald will be sought and his 
talents projected far beyond the wholesome 
acres of Pennhurst. 


Judge Robert Palmer Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 
Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the United 


States District Court for the District of 
Connecticut is soon to have a new judge, 


April 29 


Robert Palmer Anderson, of Noank, 
Conn. 

Judge Anderson's appointment by 
President Eisenhower and the confirma- 
tion of his appointment by the United 
States Senate means that the Federal 
court in Connecticut will continue, as it 
has in the past, to be known for the 
outstanding ability and sterling charac- 
ter of its judges. 

Judge Robert Anderson has earned an 
enviable reputation in Connecticut as 
State’s attorney for New London County 
and as a judge of our superior court. 
Judge Anderson is young enough to be 
vigorous and enthusiastic and experi- 
enced enough to be moderate, careful, 
and scholarly. By temperament, by 
training, and by intellectual achieve- 
ment, he is well qualified to become one 
of the outstanding judges in our Federal 
system 


I am sure that, in paying this tribute 
to Judge Anderson and to his appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower, I am 
joined by my fellow citizens of the State 
of Connecticut. 


My Duty to Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN ] 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I include 
the following essay entitled “My Duty to 
Home and Country,” by Jack Reichert, 
of Mason, Warren County, Ohio, which 
won the recent Ohio American Legion 
essay contest: 

My Duty ro Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Jack Reichert, Mason, Ohio) 
“Do what conscience says is right, 

Do what reason says is best, 
Do with all your mind and might, 
Do your duty and be blessed.” 

As Americans we are inclined to think too 
much of our rights and very little of our 
duties. We should never forget that for 
every right we enjoy, there is a correspond- 
ing duty. A right has been called a reward 
for a duty fulfilled. After we have done dur 
duty then we may claim our rights! If we 
are careless or selfish in respect to our duties, 
we may be sure that they will not have as 
many blessings for us as they would if we 
were more watchful and faithful. 

Our first duty is to obey the laws of our 
country. Without obedience to law, there 
can be no such thing as a good government. 
Laws are the results of the experiences of the 
generations which have gone before. Just as 
obedience is necessary to your country, so it 
should be also in your homes. Children can 
serve their country by doing their duty in 
their homes. They can repay the love and 
sacrifice of their parents by loving and doing 
unselfish dceds. We should never forget that 
the law of the home is the law of love, service, 
and sacrifice. Sometimes we think of our 
parents as people who are always making 
demands and seeing that they are carried 
out. The assigning of tasks and their suc- 
cessful completion is the beginning of the 
formation of habits that are reflected in the 
better citizenship. Therefore, a good home 
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requires cooperation, self-sacrifice, and the 
occasional giving up of some individual 
rights, Just as America expects us to make 
some sacrifices for the good of the Nation. 

We should be eager to do something worth- 
while to gain the spirit of our Nation's great- 
ness. For instance, we see around us great 
opportunities—a country teeming with pos- 
sibilities and rich in resources. We are sur- 
rounded by opportunities for success, so it is 
our duty now, as youths, to select a vocation. 
An aim in life requires not only continuous 
thought and study, but it also requires our 
Special fitness and a search of the require- 
ments of the vocation. Since this prepares 
a way for the future, you will find yourself 
fitting into society by earning an honest 
living for yourself and those dependent upon 
you. People who accomplish the most are 
those who work with a definite purpose. 
During youth, then is the time to select an 
aim in life and leave no stone unturned to 
the pathway to success. The highest position 
in America is open to the person who has the 
vision to achieve it, This should be the goal 
of every American, 

There are insiduous forces continually op- 

posing and threatening our rights, privileges, 
and liberty. Our next duty then, is to take 
up arms and fight for America, prepare to 
give our life if necessary, Many men and 
women have died in order that we may keep 
our rights, privileges, and liberty. 
- Next, we find that in a few years we will 
be expecting and exercising the privileges of 
our birthright—being allowed to yote. There 
is not enough money in existence to buy the 
vote of true Americans. The privilege of the 
ballot is a priceless heritage not to be traded 
away for favor, friendship, or gain. In order 
to prepare ourselves to vote in an intelligent 
manner when we become of age, we must read 
and discuss all phases of our Government's 
history both past and present. Discussions 
teach us to have repect for the opinions of 
others and it leads to truth. 

The form of government under which we 
live is not the work of any one man or group 
of men. It is the outgrowth of long expe- 
rience. Therefore, let us as youths recognize 
this and keep our Nation the greatest land 
of all by working hard, obeying, and making 
many sacrifices so the Almighty will preserve 
and keep America forever and ever. 


My Duty te Home and Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28 the Ohio delegation in Congress en- 
tertained the winners of an essay contest 
Sponsored by the American Legion of 
Ohio on the subject of My Duty to Home 
and Country. Following is an essay writ- 
ten by one of the winners, Juanita Brink- 
ley, a student at New Bloomington School 
located in Marion County in the Eighth 
Ohio District. 

I might add that the interest of these 
young persons in witnessing the actual 
operation of the Federal Government 
here in Washington was an inspiration 
tome. Some day they will be conducting 
the affairs of state in our places, and it 
is trips such as this which will prepare 
them in any walk of life for better citi- 
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zenship. For that reason I am also 
grateful to the American Legion for hav- 
ing sponsored this contest and trip, 
The essay follows: 
Mr Dury ro HOME AND COUNTRY 
(By Juanita Brinkley, Marion, Ohio) 


“Patriotism calis for the faithful perform- 
ance of all the duties of citizenship in small 
matters as well as on tented flelds’—Bryan. 

I, an American student-citizen, am pre- 
paring to serve my home and country with 
the example of living citizenship as my guide, 
My duty is to prepare myself in a manner 
that will prove that we can win the hearts of 
our fellow countrymen by the use of courage, 
cooperation, just ice and kindness. 

As an example at home, it is my duty to 
impart knowledge and wisdom to my family 
in a manner that will teach them to love, 
honor and cherish their home. Let me con- 
trol my tongue, temper, thoughts and ac- 
tions that concord may become the theme 
of our homelife. I pray that I may have 
the strength to bring into our home the 
peace, happiness, and beauty of God's out- 
door and indoor world. 

As an example at school, it is my duty 
to my country to respect the rights of others, 
advance the principles of good government, 
and promote opportunities for all—regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or rank. Let me 
learn to help others that we may progress 
economically, socially, and politically. I 
will study diligently that I may learn to 
find joy in my life tasks and in common 
daily duties. In my relations with other 
students, I will practice honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, love, and responsibility. 

As an example in my community, it is 
my duty to help my country to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the needy, Let me 
use good will toward all of my neighbors 
and therefore be responsible for friendly rela- 
tionships between individual and nation. 
Dependence, social control, and planning are 
the keynotes of happy communities. I will 
study about community language, tastes, 
and Opinions in order that I may help my 
community. Ambition, good work, fair play, 
and love of community life will produce a 
solid foundation for living in our land of 
unlimited opportunity. 

As an example of good citizenship, it is 


my duty to have faith in the justice of our > 


courts, to protect our freedoms, to give my 
life for the support of democratic govern- 
ment, and to foster tolerance, security, and 
peace. Let me place ald to my country 
above personal gain. If we are strong in 
heart and movements of mind and action, 
our country will be a living example of true 
democracy. It is my duty to cherish my 
ancestral heritages and gain the spirit of 
true living which they practiced during the 
early years of the founding of our Nation. 
As an example at church, it is my duty 
to attend faithfully, sponsor acts of kindness 
and charity when needed, develop firm spirit- 
ual foundations so necessary to the success- 
ful operation of our Government and respect 
traditions, Faith, hope, and fair competition 
encourage development, achievements, and 
success. We need to establish faith, freedom, 
fraternity in ourselves, God, and all mankind, 
America, I pledge my life to you and to my 
family. I will live by deed, not time. I 
will live so that my life makes yesterday 
an hour of happiness and tomorrow a dream 
of hope and peace. I will fight for the ideals 
and sacred things of my country. I will 
revere and obey the laws of my country. 


“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowman sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely.” 
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Government by Denunciation—The Way 
of the Damned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an article by 
Leland Stowe, from the current issue of 
the Reporter: 

GOVERNMENT BY DENUNCIATION—THE WAY OF 
THE DAMNED 
(By Leland Stowe) 

How can Red regimes pervert literally 
legions of men, women, and children into 
informers—paid or unpaid? Why do they 
serve the police-state dictatorship and their 
unscrupulous rulers without regard for jus- 
tice, their country’s welfare, or their own 
personal integrity? Here is the inside and 
authoritative story of how Red Bulgaria's 
secret police (the DarjJhavna Sigurnost, or 
DS) recruits great numbers of civilian in- 
formers, > 

Although the reliability of the source of 
this information is unquestionable, his name 
cannot be. used. What he reports here is 
confirmed by solid and voluminous docu- 
mentation obtained in Europe from escapees 
and from many other satellite sources. We 
may call this very well-informed witness 
Mr. B—. 

“Bulgaria's DS recruits informers by 
mehods both direct and indirect. The di- 
rect method is simple, savage, police torture, 
The selected candidate is arrested on 
trumped-up charges, beaten until he con- 
fesses, given a death sentence—and then 
offered his life if he will henceforth explate 
his ‘crime’ by spying on ‘the enemies of the 
people.’ If he ‘breaks’ and agrees, he must 
sign a sworn statement which makes him a 
tool of the secret police for life. Then he 
may have to spend only a few years in jail 
or a forced labor camp—acting as a stool 
pigeon against fellow prisoners. After that 
he graduates to ‘free spy.’ Or he may be sent 
at once to a town where he is unknown and 
start work as an informer. 

“Another direct method is used for former 
old-regime state officials, army officers, and 
such, These potential candidates are first 
studied closely by DS recruiters—to de- 
termine which are weak characters, or men- 
tally depressed after illness, or are vulnerable 
because of affairs with women or because 
they accepted graft while in office. All such 
persons can rarely refuse an invitation to 
cooperate with the secret police, Once en- 
listed, any person is caught for good. 

“FOR LOVE OR MONEY 

“But the indirect recruiting techniques 
are still more vicious and diabolical,” re- 
ports B——. “Here are the most favored 
methods which Communist secret police em- 
ploy everywhere: 

“They exploit each individual's personal 
and intimate relations in every available 
manner. A man is desperate because his 
wife will not grant him a divorce. So a 
plainclothes DS agent assures him it can 
be arranged—provided he renders a few 
services to the DS. Maybe the police only 
want to know what people talk about in 
his shop or office—at first. He gets his di- 
vorce—and he's in the net. 

“Young lovers with parental objections 
to their marriage are easy game. A prying 
DS agent uses such a situation very skill- 
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fully. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘what are you worry- 

about? Isn't her father an anti-Com- 
munist? (Or a former bourgeois, or a ku- 
lak?) Do us a few small favors and the old 
man will go where he can't bother you for 
a long time.’ 

“Before long the girl’s father disappears 
into a concentration camp. Seores of inno- 
cent fathers have pald for their daughters’ 
unapproved love fancies in this fashion. The 
young husbands embark on a new career— 
as paid secret denouncers of associates and 
neighbors, Again these newly recruited in- 
formers never get out of the trap.” 

A second indirect method concerns people 
with financial diMficulties—in debt or out of 
work, or with serious illness in the family. 
In such cases,” B—— continues, “the DS 
plays the role of benefactor. Whatever the 
personal difficulties may be, the secret po- 
lice recruiter fixes things up—for those same 
small services, which grow bigger and bigger 
in due time. Because almost any human 
being has some vice or weakness—some vul- 
nerability—the police never lack candidates. 
A ladies’ man is offered a very pretty girl; 
a heavy drinker gets all the liquor he can 
consume; a gambler obtains the means to 
satisfy his mania night after night; an am- 
Ditious fellow gets a chance to become a 
somebody. 

M. D.—MASTER OF DENUNCIATION 


“Students are a third category, and they 
are especially to be pitied. Of course the 
best students want to go to college to bene- 
fit from specialized training. But in Bul- 
garia today there is probably not a single 
student who has not rendered some kind of 
services to the secret police. Why? Because 
that's the only way they can now gain ad- 
mission to higher studies. 

“Under Bulgaria's Communist regime 
almost 85 percent of the students receive 
state scholarships—but these are granted 
only upon orders issued by the DS. It's 
impossible for an honest young man with 
no political interests to attend a Bulgarian 
university. In order to do so a student 
must sell his soul, in one degree or another, 
to the secret police. During 1952 the few 
who refused to do so were promptly ex- 
pelled. All who remain are charged with re- 
porting sub rosa on faculty and fellow stu- 
dents, and equally about the families with 
which they are lodged. 

“Many students promised to cooperate In 
order to get into college, and then reneged. 
The Communists did not like to attract 
public attention by more expulsions. So 
they devised a new law whereby all can- 
didates for upper educational institutions 
must be recommended by (party controlled) 
professional or workers’ organizations. Can- 
didates must thereafter first spend an un- 
determined trial period in these organiza- 
tions—and finally pass examinations before 
admission to universities, This enables party 
and DS representatives to screen out all 
student candidates who are noncooperative. 


JUNIOR MVD MEN 


But the Reds’ most monstrous and crim- 
inal system pertains to their recruitment 
of children, even the extremely young, as 
informers. Without knowing it, children in 
satellite countries to the number of sey- 
eral million have become innocent de- 
nouncers of their own parents. 

“Today most elementary-school teachers 
in Bulgaria collaborate with the party and 
secret police, and this is certainly true of 
a large proportion of teachers in the other 
Communist satellites. Replacement of old 
regime teachers—persons of conscience and 
democratic principle—by Reds or fellow 
travelers has everywhere made much prog- 
ress after all these years. Even those sur- 
vivors who are secretly antagonistic dare not 
betray themselves. 

“Because teachers take their orders from 
party officials or veiled police agents, Com- 
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munist mobilization of children is remark- 
ably simple. The regime launches a cam- 
paign for peace signatures aid for Korea, or 
other propaganda purposes. In each case 
what do the parents think and do about this 
sacredly patriotic campaign? This is where 
the teachers, acting on strict orders, assign 
what fs called homework to their eager young 
pupils. 

“What ‘homework’ actually means is that 
the children are told to ask their parents’ 
opinions about the current party campaign 
or activity—and then report these conver- 
sations, usually in writing, while in school. 
What child of 9 or 10, or even considerably 
older, can resist the teacher's praise for a 
well-written report? The teachers, of course, 
sift out all reports that indicate hostility 
to the Communists or any other dubious 
parental attitudes—and pass them on, by 
whatever intermediary, to a secret police 
agent. This wholesale hoodwinking of un- 
suspecting boys and girls into unwitting 
betrayal of thelr fathers and mothers is 
the most dastardly of all Communist in- 
former-recruiting methods.” 

Behind the scenes in the satellite countries 
Russian MVD officers actually control and, 
in practical effect, boss most of the secret 
police chiefs and top executives. These Rus- 
sian specialists are veterans of the Yagoda 
NEVD and Beria MVD reigns. They avoid 
public appearances; many masquerade under 
native-sounding aliases. But these same 
Russian MVD men or thelr predecessors in- 
troduced and entrenched Moscow's scientific 
informer-recrultment methods throughout 
the puppet states. In this respect Mr. B—— 
makes an interesting observation: 

“Several of Sofia’s most prominent Com- 
munists have involuntarily confessed that 
Bulgaria's secret police are actually directed 
by Moscow. On various occasions they have 
publicly stated that “Thanks to the fraternal 
help given by Soviet specialists to the DS 
in Bulgaria, the ulcer that was destroying 
the ranks of Bulgarian Communists has been 
eliminated.’ 

“Another fact also demonstrates that Mos- 
cow's MVD is the real boss of Bulgaria’s 
secret police. Often a Bulgarian worker Is 
refused employment in a Bulgarian enter- 
prise owing to some past anti-Communist 
activity, alleged or actual. But this same 
worker, blackballed by the DS, may be hired 
by some Soviet-run enterprise such as 
Sovromsprockt, Gorbuso, or Soboldtroj. 

“When it comes to labor, the Russian 
managers of these Soviet enterprises pay 
no attention whatever to decisions taken 
by the Bulgarian secret police. If the DS 
wishes to arrest a Bulgarian employed in a 
Soviet enterprise, it must first obtain the 
Soviet management's consent—which is 
seldom granted.” 

THE SMOTHERING FOG 

What does the introduction of a mass- 
informer system, in which millions are se- 
duced or driven into dally practice of secret 
and anonymous denunciations, actually do 
to a nation and its entire people? The an- 
swer lies in the smothering fog of fear and 
suspicion which today paralyzes 90 million 
Red-ruled people in eastern Europe. 

PERENNIAL SEEDS 


When civilian informers are recruited en 
masse and the anonymous-accusation sys- 
tem is established as a permanent aspect of 
national existence, the informers are not 
kept at work merely on topical secret reports 
and routine betrayals. The satellite Com- 
munists have already put many of them to 
work on the long-term future. Members and 
civilian agents of the Reds' MVD prototypes 
are being geared to carry on—in disguise and 
under false political clothing—if the Red 
regimes should be overthrown. Mr. B——— re- 
ports this strategy as follows: 

' “In Bulgaria methods are already being 
applied to insure that the DS will continue 
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to function in the event that the Commu- 
nists are ejected. This is why secret police 
agents frequently request their collaborating 
informers to supply lists of all their ac- 
quaintances or fellow informers suspected of 
being anti-Communist. These are ‘liquida- 
tion lists—prepared against a possible even- 
tual change in government, The Reds’ sec- 
ond purpose is to get documentary evidence 
now against their own informers and other 
collaborators, so that they can still be co- 
erced into serving Moscow and the MVD— 
even after liberation.” 
Communist-shackled satellite Europe con- 
stitutes an ominous, tragic, and alarming 
demonstration of what the introduction of 
mass-informer methods does—and must in- 
evitably do—to any people and to any polit- 
ical system in any country. When secret de- 
nunciation becomes a part of government, 
no citizen can be secure. 
Everyone becomes frozen with fear and 
maddened by despair—which is the exact 
condition of the third of the world’s people 
under Communist domination today. The 
way of the informer, whether totalitarian- 
infected or not, Is the way of police-state 
servitude and of lifelong damnation. 


A Bill To Outlaw the Communist Party in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
identical with the bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Men MansFrietp in the United 
States Senate on March 25, 1954. 

For a long time I have been trying to 
draw up a piece of legislation which 
would provide for the outlawing of the 
Communist Party, and in this effort I 
have examined all of the proposals 
which have been made over a period of 
several years. 

It is my judgment that Senator MANS- 
FIELD’s bill is the best proposal that has 
been made, and as I introduce the meas- 
ure in this House I am desirous of giving 
full credit to Senator Mansrretp for the 
authorship of this measure. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill to outlaw the Communist Party and 
similar organizations 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever knowingly 
and willfully becomes or remains a member 
of the Communist Party, or of any other or- 
ganization having for one of its purposes or 
aims the establishment, control, conduct, 
seizure, or overthrow of the Government of 
the United States, or the government of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, by the 
use of force or violence, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or both. For the purposes of 
this section, the term “Communist Party” 
means the political organization now known 
as the Communist Party of the United States 
of America, whether or not any change is 
hereafter made in such name. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the third calendar month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 
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Farm Facts Versus Fallacies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent has been 
granted me to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of April 
27, 1954: 

Fanm Facrs Versus FALLACIES 


Politicians who would never dream of ad- 
vocating socialism in any other field but seek 
to have Government manage American agri- 
culture are running into some awkward facta, 
As we see it, they are offering economio fal- 
lacies to farmers which will not stand factual 
examination. 

There is, for instance, the claim that flex- 
Ible price supports will not help reduce sur- 
Pluses. The argument is that if the price 
is allowed to drop farmers will increase pro- 
duction. This does happen on occasion, but 
the history of American agriculture shows 
that in general lower prices are reflected in 
reduced production. In 1952 hog prices fell 
to 75 percent of parity. Growers reduced 
the size of the pig crop, and prices went up. 
Because of low potato prices last year grow- 
ers plan to cut acreage this year by 11 per- 
cent. 

In fact, when during the war the United 
States wished to insure plentiful food sup- 
Plies it adopted high (not low) price sup- 
Ports. Indeed, until that time there had 
been no price supports above an average of 
62 percent of parity. Incidentally, every 
other wartime control has been dropped, 
and the gradual lowering of support prices 
now advocated by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson was supported by both par- 
ties In 1948. 

Another fallacy often fed to farmers is 
the belief that prices can be maintained in- 
definitely by law. Although the United 
States Government now holds a year's wheat 
crop in storage, it has not been able to 
keep prices at the 90 percent of parity called 
for by the current law. During 1953 wheat 
prices averaged only 82 percent of parity. 
‘The rate for corn in March was 80 percent. 
There are also figures which show that over 
longer periods crops without price supports 
did better than those leaning on a Federal 
crutch. 

The impression has been widely sown that 
Uniess rigid price supports are continued 
American agriculture will go to pot. But 
many proved friends of the farmer and care- 
Tul students of his problems in both par- 
ties—such as Senators AIKEN and ANDER- 
Son—are convinced that flexible supports 
will better serve his long-range welfare. 

In this connection it is worth remember- 
ing that the six basic crops on which there 
are price supports account for only one- 
fourth of the American farmers’ cash income. 
It must be remembered also that high sell- 
ing prices for some farmers mean high buy- 
ing prices for other farmers—such as those 
who feed grain or hay they can't raise. 

Another fallacy—this one used to scare 
Politicians—is that the Eisenhower-Benson 
farm program will throw the election to 
the Democrats. Actually. most of the close 
congressional districts are not in the farm 
areas. One estimate is that there are only 
20 in farm regions. The bulk of the close 
Ones are in urban and industrial areas, 
where lower price supports appeal to con- 
Sumers, Even in the agricultural sections 
there are many stanch farmers who do not 
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want Government to guarantee them a liv- 
ing—and manage their farms. 

Some authorities believe a lasting cure 
for the yearning for socialized farming re- 
quires a severe lesson. They think that if 
rigid price supports were continued—with- 
out reducing surpluses by setasides for relief 
and foreign aid—the whole project would 
soon go smash. We trust the fallacies will 
be recognized without such a drastic experi- 
ence, 


Broyhill Constituents Have Their Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, for 
Several years now much hot air has been 
blowing across the State of Virginia, 
emanating from Richmond, Va., and 
aimed at the residents of northern Vir- 
ginia. The words carried by this ill 
wind which blew no good were generated 
by malicious intent with no other pur- 
pose than to stir up bitterness between 
northern and southern Virginia. 

The fine people of my district have 
been variously labeled by certain of the 
State’s representatives in Richmond as 
“hot heads, crackpots, and foreigners 
recently imported into the State.” I do 
not choose to involve myself in a fruit- 
less debate of these nonsensical charges 
by these fabricators of malevolent mis- 
chief. 

Rather I would quote from a recent 
editorial concerning the results of the 
questionnaire I sent my constituents, 
which appeared in that highly respected 
newspaper of Virginia's Capital City, the 
Richmond Times-Despatch. This paper 
has the largest circulation of any in the 
State. After reviewing the highlights of 
the poll tabulation, the Despatch states: 

Taken overall, the results of Representa- 
tive Broyrurm.’s poll indicate some sound 
thinking on the part of the northern Vir- 


*ginians. We would like to believe that their 


views are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe this statement 
by this fine newspaper has effectively dis- 
pelled any remaining whiffs of unpleas- 
ant, uncalled-for, un-Virginian hot air. 

The editorial in its entirety follows: 

BROYHILL CONSTITUENTS Have THEM Sar 

Republican Representative Jon. T. BROY- 
HILL, of Virginia's 10th District, recently 
queried 112,000 of his constituents in north- 
ern Virginia concerning a wide range of for- 
eign and domestic problems. He got back 
answers to the 77 questions from just under 
12,000 persons, an excellent response. 

This type of polling does not necessarily 
give a true picture of the opinions of the 
people as a whole. But enough persons re- 
sponded in the Broyhill poll to make the re- 
sults interesting and, to some extent, sig- 
nificant, 

He found that 67 percent of those who 
answered approve in general the administra- 
tion's handling of international relations, 
with 22 percent disapproving, and 11 percent 
haying no opinion. 

There was overwhelming support (63 to 28) 
for continuing foreign financial aid, though 
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there also was a strong belief expressed (60 
to 31) that such ald should be reduced. The 
voting was close (48 to 42) in favor of re- 
ducing military aid to other nations. 

There was an even split (39 to 39) on the 
question whether there should be more ag- 
gressive prosecution of the war in Indo- 
china, but it was 55 to 27 against the United 
States assuming more of the burden of that 
war, And Secretary Dulles’ massive-retalia-~ 
tion warning got a thumping 74-to-15 back- 
ing. 

On domestic issues, Mr. BROYHILL'’S con- 
stituents wisely voted 67 to 28 against any 
further tax reductions until the budget is 
balanced. They gave 72-to-17 general ap- 
proval of the Taft-Hartley Act, but indicated 
perhaps not much familiarity with the 14 
amendments recommended by President 
Eisenhower, since 41 percent express no 
opinion as to whether those amendments 
should be enacted. The others voted 37 to 22 
in favor of the amendments, 

On other domestic matters, Senator Mc- 
CarrHy’s investigations were disapproved 
49 to 43, universal military training was en- 
dorsed 67 to 23, rate increases to eliminate 
the postal deficit were given a 62-to-30 back- 
ing, and the proposal that 18-year-olds be 
permitted to vote was frowned on 51 to 43. 

And there was overwhelming opposition 
(82 to 9) to the present rigid farm price- 
pg aby program, and endorsement (76 to 13) 

of President Eisenhower's proposal for flex- 
ible supports with a gradual reduction. 

Since many Federal employees reside in 
the 10th District, it is especially interest- 
ing to note the 68-to-16 expression of ap- 
proval of the 191,000 reduction in the num- 
ber of Federal employees during the past 
year, and also the 51-to-37 vote against 
amending the Hatch Act to permit more 
political activity on the part of Government 
workers. 

Taken overall, the results of Representa- 
tive Brorrmmx’s poll indicate some sound 
thinking on the part of the northern Vir- 
ginians. We would like to believe that their 
views are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans. 


Towa’s Literacy Highest in the Nation as 
Disclosed in Military Examinations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment from the Iowa Development Bulle- 
tin: 

Iowa's Lrrenacy HicHest IN THE NATION AS 

Discos IN MILITARY EXAMINATIONS 


Iowa's illiteracy rate of 3.9 percent, as dis- 
closed in Armed Forces general classification 
tests, last year, ranked as lowest in the Na- 
tion, the Iowa Development Commission re- 


ports. 

In a recent report from the United States 
Department of Defense, records show that 
illiteracy in other States is causing a vast 
waste of the Nation's military manpower. 

An average of 1 in every 7 men flunked 
the examinations, which weigh a man’s 
mental and educational qualifications. 
Those who cannot pass the test are rejected 
by the armed services, since it is concluded 
that such persons, rated by the United 
States Office of Education as “functionally 
illiterate,” haven't the ability to absorb 
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military training within a reasonable time 
limit. A 

Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has cited this 
situation as a matter of national concern, 
because high rejection rates place extra draft 
burdens on other States. 

While the national average for functional 
illiteracy is 11 percent, as compared to Iowa's 
3.9 percent, a total of 33 States rank below 
the national average. 

* = . . . 

Iowa's superior educational system and 
social environment provide its people with 
outstanding opportunities for secure and 
successful careers in Iowa, the most literate 
State in the Union, 

The intelligence records made by Iowans 
in the armed services reflect the educational 
excellence of the State's public instruction, 
colleges, and universities, 


Time Not on Our Side in Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


„HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial by John 
Harriman from the Boston Globe of 
Thursday, October 1, 1953: 

Tour Nor ow QUR SIDE IN ARMS RACE 
(By John Harriman) 


The announcement that military spend- 
ing will be cut again next year will raise 
grave questions in many people's minds. 

How does the power we could marshal 
today compare with that of the Soviet 
Union? 

Are we growing stronger or weaker, com- 
pared to Russia? 

Does our present and planned strength 
assure us of national security? 

THREE POSSIBLE WAYS TO ATTAIN OUR AIMS 

In considering these questions, it should 
be held in mind that the purpose of mili- 
tary strength is the attainment of national 
objectives in foreign policy. 

These objectives can be obtained by three, 
and only three, means: 

1. By winning a war. 

2. By creating such a preponderance of 
military strength that the Nation can en- 
force its will without going to war. 

3. By negotiation around a bargaining 
table. 

For the United States today the first two 
of these three means are certainly out. 

Today we are not stronger than the Soviet 
Union. 

On the ground we are, of course, hope- 
lessly outnumbered by Russia's 175 divi- 
sions, plus some 50 European satellite divi- 
sions, plus the rapidly modernizing armies 
of Communist China. 

In the air, we have warplane production 
of about 12,000 a year * * * compared to 
22,000 (best estimate) for the Soviet Union, 
including 5,400 MIG jet fighters. 

On paper we are far stronger on the sea. 
But no one really knows. Russia's subma- 
rine fleet is said to exceed the combined 
underwater fleet of the rest of the world, 
and Jane's Fighting Ships recently warned 
of 4, possibly 5, new Soviet superbattleships 
capable of launching guided missiles. 

Even qualitatively we may not be far 
ahead, according to a story carried in yester- 
day's Wall Street Journal, which warned of 
recent strides by Russia. 
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WHEN ONE HAS A 45 AND OTHER A 38 


But what of negotiation, the third means 
by which a nation can gain its objectives? 
We are not building enough strength to win 
a war * * nor to impose our will without 
having to go to war, But are we creating 
enough power to insure us a favorable nego- 
tiated deal at some future conference table? 

Power is, of course, relative. In 1948 we 
could have sat down to negotiate with Rus- 
sia with confidence of being able to work out 
a pretty favorable settlement * * * for 
while Russia had huge land armies to back 
up its demands, we carried the only atomic 
bomb in the world in our pocket. 

Today Russia, too, has the bomb, and 
while our bomb may be bigger and better, 
Russia's is big enough. ‘There is not much 
advantage in holding a .45 pistol in your 
hand if the other fellow holds a 386. Both 
weapons are sufficiently lethal, 

Thus time has not been on our side in 
the past. Nor is it likely to be in the future, 
when instead of .45 and .38 pistols the Rus- 
sians and ourselyes carry weapons of even 
larger caliber. 

So many factors are involved in national 
defense and military power that one must 
beware of facile and superficial conclusions. 
Certainly this writer does not feel qualified 
to even suggest a verdict. Nevertheless the 
American people are entitled to be uneasy 
today * * when most discussion of mili- 
tary spending seems to be giving primary 
consideration as to whether or not taxes can 
be reduced without wrecking our hopes for 
a balanced budget. 


Weakness at Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very fine article by Walter Lipp- 
mann entitled “Weakness at Geneva,” 
from the April 29 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WEAKNESS AT GENEVA 


The western position at Geneva has been 
weakened during the past week, and the 
immediate and critical business is to repair 
the damage. What new development has 
there been which has affected for the worse 
our calculations? 

There bas been no unforeseen and unex- 
pected military development, It was known 
a week ago that General deCastries and 
his heroic garrison at Dien Bien Phu are 
fighting against fearful odds. It was known 
then that in the Red River Delta the big 
perimeter, which the French Union forces 
hold, is infiltrated to a dangerous degree. 
It had been known, too, for many weeks, 
ever since the visit of M. Pleven and General 
Ely to Indochina, that the allegiance of the 
Vietnamese Army cannot be counted upon 
surely if it is severely tested in a hard battle. 

Our effort at Geneva has been designed 
to prevent this bad, but not entirely lost, 
military position from turning into a diplo- 
matic and political collapse. Mr. Dulles 
was working under hopelessly difficult po- 
litical conditions here in Washington and 
at a time when American opinion had not 
yet begun to be informed about the true 
position in Indochina. 

Mr. Dulles’ policy was to organize a united 
front which was to mean, in effect, that 
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though the battle at Dien Bien Phu was lost, 
this would not mean that the war was lost. 
The bringing up of this reserve strength was 
to show that Ho Chi Minh cannot obtain a 
complete victory and the uncontested mas- 
tery of Indochina, Proving this would 
strengthen the negotiating power of the 
western nations at Geneva. 

What has happened, then, in the past week 
to impair this fundamentally sound calcula- 
tion? The appeal made by the French Gov- 
ernment for immediate intervention in the 
battle of Dien Bien Phu. This subjected 
American policy, and British as well, to an 
impossible test. The policy was designed 
to save, not Dien Bien Phu, but the non- 
Communist position in Southeast Asia. The 
French appeal, which may have had some 
encouragement from American sources, has 
put London and Washington in the painful 
and dangerous position of refusing to come 
to the ald of a hard-pressed ally, and of 
having made, therefore, a gigantic bluff 
which has been called. 

There is no denying that almost every high 
official from President Eisenhower down has 
been talking too big, has allowed more to be 
inferred than was intended, and that there 
has been an element of bluff in their state- 
ments. Therefore, we must not be surprised 
that the desperate politicians in Paris were 
misled into believing that we were on the 
point of entering the war. I do not know 
whether the French Government had been 
told fully and clearly what our real position 
was, whether they had been reminded that 
under the Constitution we could not inter- 
vene suddenly, and that we were not as a 
matter of fact in a military posture to inter- 
vene immediately in what might become a 
wide and prolonged war. 

Be that as it may, a policy, designed to dis- 
count the consequences of Dien Bien Phu 
has been made to look like a mere bluff be- 
cause it cannot save Dien Bien Phu, This is 
very damaging to the western position in the 
negotiations at Geneva. For at bottom Brit- 
ain and America are not bluffing about the 
decision not to surrender southeast Asia to 
the Communist orbit. The damage done by 
the appeal and by our own loose talk is that 
it may cause the Communist powers and the 
uncommitted Asian countries to equate the 
nonintervention at Dien Bien Phu with non- 
resistance in southeast Asia. 

This bad stumble at the threshold of the 
conference might cause the Communist 
powers to raise the price and to propose im- 
possible terms for an armistice. To repair 
the damage it will be necessary for the West- 
tern powers to agree on the terms of an 
armistice which they could accept; which in 
the opinion of responsible but uncommitted 
Asian opinion, the Chinese and the Vietminh 
ought to accept. 

The crucial diplomatic business at Geneva 
is to work out 1 or 2 negotiable formulas of 
this sort. We do not know now whether the 
other side wants to negotiate, as it did in 
Korea, an acceptable compromise as the 
basis for an armistice. What we do know is 
that European, uncommitted Asian, and 
almost certainly American public opinion as 
well, will insist that an earnest, sincere, and 
searching attempt be made to negotiate such 
an armistice. 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible, 
owing to the political situation in Washing- 
ton, for Secretary Dulles to participate in 
this effort. Congress has deprived him of 
the means to negotiate. He can make no 
concessions to the Vietminh or to Red China: 
at the same time he is allowed to talk of 
military intervention in the war only if first 
he can show that there is a coalition of 
powers all prepared to intervene, too, and 

to share with us the military effort 
and the casualties, 

The American position at Geneva is an im- 
possible one as long as the leading Repub- 
lican Senators have no terms of peace except 
unconditional surrender of the enemy, and 
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no terms for entering the war except as a 
collective action in which nobody is now 
willing to engage. 

By the conditions which the Senate has 
imposed, Secretary Dulles cannot collaborate 
with London and Paris, with New Delhi and 
Karachi, in the negotiation of that “modus 
vivendi” which the President told the cham- 
ber of commerce we are seeking. The Secre- 
tary of State is well-advised, therefore, to 
consider leaving the conference, and of hav- 
ing the United States withdraw for the time 
being to the sidelines. For he cannot put 
this country in the ignoble position of try- 
ing to prevent the termination of a war in 
which it is unwilling to participate, except 
on conditions which everyone knows cannot 
be met. 

Then, having recognized that for the time 
being we are not able to play the part of a 
leading power, we can devote ourselves unre- 
servedly to the question of whether Secre- 
tary Stevens was smiling when he was photo- 
graphed with Private Schine. 


Congress To Get 137—Wing Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a news story written by Elie Abel 
appearing in the New York Times of 
January 6, 1954, showing the Democratic 
Position last year on a stronger Air 
Force was correct, and the Republican 
Position wrong: I 
Concress To GET 137-WING PROJECT—EISEN- 

HOWER APPROVES PLAN FOR Am FORCE 

EQUAL IN Power TO Truman’s 143 Urra 

(By Elie Abel) 

WasHINGTON, January 5.—An Air Force 
that will equal in atomic striking power the 
143-wing program discarded last year has 
been blueprinted and approved by President 
Eisenhower. 

That goal has, however, been scheduled for 
2 years later than the Truman administra- 
tion had planned. Instead of June 1955, 
the Truman deadline for the 143-wing Air 
Force, President Eisenhower has set June 
1957 as the target date. 

In assigning the Air Force dollar priority 
Over the Army and Navy, the President and 
his National Security Council approved an 
actual goal of 137 wings for the end of the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Although this is six wings fewer than 
President Truman had recommended, staff 
Officers say that in essential offensive com- 
ponents the Air Force will be about as strong. 

The projected increase in air power is a 
cardinal provision of the new long-pull de- 
Tense program, calling for substantial cuts 
in ground and sea strength, which will be 
Presented to the Congress later this month, 

TWO PROGRAMS COMPARED 


The projected strength of the Air Force, 
when it reaches the 1957 goal, is compared 
in the following table with the Truman 
administration's 1955 plan for 143 wings: 

143 137 
Wings Wings 
Strategic Air Command 57 54 


A Den nme ex 1 34 
Tactical’ Units A 38 
Troop Carriers — 11 


A combat wing, varying in size with its 
Mission and the type of plane with which 
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it is equipped, may contain from 30 to 75 
aircraft. 


Discussing the new Air Force 
stall officers said that the loss of three stra- 
tegic bomber wings would be offset by the 
fact that the 2-year delay would permit 
equipping the new wings with more mod- 
ern aircraft. Recent improvements in nu- 
clear weapons also would make up for the 
numerical reduction, they contended, 

PRESIDENT INVITES LEADERS 


The President, who has received advance 
Indications that this program may run into 
strong congressional opposition, has invited 
four Republican members of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees to discuss 
the New Look defense program with him 
before the budget message goes to Congress, 

Senators STYLES BRIDGES of New Hampshire 
and Homer Fercuson of Michigan will join 
Representatives JOEN TABER of New York and 
RicHarp B. WIGGLEswoRTH of Massachusetts 
in the White House budget conference. 

They are to meet later this week or early 
next week with the President and Joseph M. 
Dodge, director of the Budget Bureau; 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense; 
Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Defense Secretary, and 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The New Look, in the case of the Air 
Force, also provides for five additional air 
defense wings. Officers in the past have 
been scornful of any policy that emphasized 
purely defense operations by the increasing 
ability of the Soviet Union to strike an 
atomic blow at the United States. 

Soviet bombers, these officers said, were 
being steadily improved in speed and range. 
Now that the Russians had a thermonuclear 
(hydrogen) weapon, the Air Force recognized 
that the threat of retaliatory strategic blows 
by United States bombers might not be suf- 
ficient to deter a devastating attack on this 
country's industrial centers, they added. 

Air defense has been too long neglected 
in the United States, they conceded, on the 
now exploded theory that the Soviet Union 
had an insufficient stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons and lacked the planes to deliver them. 

The reduction of two tactical air wings, 
in the Air Force view, is justified by the 
proposed cut in ground forces. Tactical 
units are used in support of ground opera- 
tions. 

In the matter of troop carriers, however, 
Air Force officers admit that the six-wing 
reduction may be a serious handicap. The 
Army is scheduled to drop about 400,000 
men in the next year and a half, and the 
forces that remain must have extreme mo- 
bility, they said. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include an editorial from 
the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian that 
does fair and sound credit to our es- 
teemed colleague from Oregon, the Hon- 
orable Homer D. ANGELL. It is good to 
see such appreciation of an able and 
hard-working Member. 


The editorial follows: 
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GOP Race ror CONGRESS 


A tight race for the Republican nomination 
to Congress from the Third (Multnomah) 
District has aroused lively interest. Repre- 
sentative Homer D. ANGELL, lawyer and ex- 
perienced member of the State legislature, 
broke through the Democratic tide of 1938 
to defeat Representative Nan Wood Honey- 
man, New Deal favorite. Since then he has 
staved off every GOP primary and Demo- 
cratic general election challenge to become 
the senior in age and service of Oregon's 
congressional delegation, 

Representative ANGELL’s leading challenger 
this year is Tom Lawson McCall, veteran of 
World War II. ex-newspaperman and radio 
man, and former administrative assistant 
to Gov. Douglas McKay. He is as well quali- 
fied for congressional duties as anyone could 
ask, and is conducting a vigorous campaign 
while Mr. ANGELL is restricted to Washing- 
ton duties. 

The third Republican contestant is A. W. 
Lafferty, who served in Congress from 1911 
to 1915. His single campaign plank is the 
O. & C. grant lands, which very few under- 
stand despite his arduous efforts, In the 
1952 primary, Mr. AncELL was given 55,598 
votes. Mr. Lafferty 17,773 votes, and an un- 
known, John F. Reichlein, 12,442. It may 
be assumed that most of the votes for Laf- 
ferty and Reichlein were anti-Angell votes, 
But in the general election, in this Demo- 
cratic county, Mr. ANGELL defeated Democrat 
Alfred H. Corbett, 125,504 to 107,099. 

Mr. ANGELL usually has ben endorsed by 
organized labor and draws good Democratic 


‘support in general elections. He has been 


popular with the old-age pension groups, 
But he has a solid popularity among Repub- 
licans who sometimes do not agree with his 
votes on measures favored by Democrats. He 
sticks closely to his job in Washington, hits 
hard for the interests of his district, and 
holds important committee assignments. 

Mr. McCall is in the position of a young 
man with wide community, State, and 
regional interests, well-educated and politi- 
cally skilled, attempting to retire a veteran 
of 16 years of congressional service and with 
a record of conscientious application to his 
duties. Since Mr. ANGELL is sound and ac- 
tive, age need not be the primary considera- 
tion of voters. 

Both men are progressive in their thinking 
and approach to National and State issues— 
industries, employment, natural resources 
development with power at the top of the List, 
etc. The nomination will depend on whether 
the Republicans of Multnomah County are 
satisfied with Mr. ANGELL’s service, or 
whether they.believe it is time for a change. 
This newspaper believes either man would 
be a credit to his district, and either should 
win in the fall election. 


Why Help Build Up Russia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently read in the Florida Times- 
Union, Jacksonville, Fla., an article by 
Tracy Danese, 17-year-old son of my 
good friend Emanuel Danese, president 
of the Jacksonville Board of Realtors, 
Tracy was president of his class at Ken- 
ney High School and he plans to con- 
tinue his studies in college, preparing for 
a career in Congress, I wish him suc- 
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cess and am glad to pay him tribute not 
only for serious thoughts of dedication 
to public life but also for the care which 
must have gone into the preparation of 
the thoughtful and important article, 
which I include herewith: 

Way Hir Bump Ur Russia? 


It has been made known that the United 
States is preparing to relax controls on trade 
with Iron Curtain countries. Foreign Op- 
erations Administration Chief Harold Stassen 
has told Congress that, along with Britain 
and France, we will begin shipping certain 
items to the Soviets which were formerly on 
the strategic goods list. The purpose of 
this, he said, is to try and turn Red produc- 
tion toward ul consumer goods and 
divert it from mobilization products. 

Also, France and Britain have long argued 
for a more relaxed trade program with Iron 
Curtain nations. This has been a point of 
controversy between the United States and 
these two countries for some time, and now 
it seems that we must humor them so as to 
keep in good standing with them. or 
course, this has not been directly said, but 
with our attempts to organize a Pacific de- 
tense pact which is largely dependent upon 
the cooperation of France and Britain, it 
seems reasonable to believe that these trade 
concessions will cause our two allies, who 
so far have been reluctant to commit them- 
selves to any definite Pacific defense plans, 
to see the favorable side of such a defense 
program as we have proposed. 

If we could depend on Red production 

from weapons, then indeed this 
would be such a radical change that there 
would be very little need for future defense 
pacts at all. In fact, if such a change did 
take place, the large majority of the world's 
troubles would be ended. The two major 
arguments, however, for a relaxed trade pro- 
gram seem to contradict each other and there 
are also certain factors against such a pro- 
which completely outweigh any argu- 
ments for it. 

First, let us consider one of the basic 
theorles of communism, It is that eventual- 
ly all forms of government other than com- 
munistic will be abolished by force or other- 
wise and a communistic type of government 
substituted in their places. This brings us 
to the conclusion that democracy and com- 
munism cannot peacefully exist side by 
side in this world. 

Therefore, why should we help the Red 
regime to thrive when it is devoted to de- 
stroying our own system of living? One of 
our biggest assets in the present cold war 
is the discontent of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. We saw this in the East Ber- 
lin revolts last June 17. The citizens of 
those nations under contro] of Russia are 
fed up with the standards of living provided 
by their puppet governments. Should we 
help their governments pacify them and get 
on their good side? One of our strongest 
hopes for a free world is a revolution within 
the Iron Curtain and contented people do 
not revolt. If we enhance Soviet production 
of consumer goods, we are sending the fruits 
of our democracy, unlabeled, behind the 
Iron Curtain. When the people finally re- 
ceive these goods they will bear the Com- 
munist label. The people will be told that 
“Big Brother” has provided for them. Then 
the people will love “Big Brother“ and be 
willing to listen to him when he says that 

and the Western World are their 
enemies and must be destroyed. Certainly, 
we do not expect the Reds to tell the people 
that the luxuries, which they would have as 
a result of these trade agreements, are theirs 
through the generosity of the Western na- 
tions. 


Also, what guaranty do we have that So- 
viet industry would be turned from imple- 
ments of destruction to the production of 
consumption goods? It is prudent to assume 
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that they could manufacture more weapons 
and at the same time turn out consumer 
products with the Items we intend to send 
them. This, they have not been able to 
accomplish and it has been one of the Krem- 
Un's biggest drawbacks. The Red regime 
must concentrate its existing manufacturing 
output on arms to maintain the force with 
which it keeps its citizens in hand and also 
with which it keeps itself in existence. These 
citizens are an unhappy lot at present. They 
see their national industries producing large 
quantities of munitions but none of the com- 
modities which their commissars keep tell- 
ing them will be theirs. The Kremlin real- 
izes the discontent of its people as a result 
of ita perpetual mobilization and also it 
realizes that it is in a precarious position so 
long as these people remain discontented be- 
cause even its brute force will not always be 
able to keep them in hand. The Red gov- 
ernment would welcome the chance to put 
itself in a favorable light with its citizenry 
by producing consumer goods for them and 
at the same time keep on turning out weap- 
ons to maintain its giant military strength, 
for any institution which is as essentially 
evil as communism must maintain brute 
power to insure its continued existence. 
These trade concessions will give the Soviets 
that chance. 

Another thought on the subject, and a 
“nasty” one it is, is that some big United 
States businesses are going to make large 
Profits from this move. Of course we know 
that that had no influence on these agree- 
ments one way or the other. Or, do we? 
There is going to be money made somewhere, 
just as there was before Pearl Harbor. Let 
us hope that we learned our lesson the first 
time because the next lesson is going to hurt 
more than the first one. 

Despite what is said to the contrary, the 
fact still remains that we will be helping 
a government which is resolved to abolish 
ours. Is that a logical move? 


Secretary of Interior McKay’s Assurance 
of Sympathy to Governors of Coal- 
Producing States Not Supported by 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Interior Douglas McKay told a group 
of governors of the coal-producing States 
that there is no easy solution to the 
problems of the coal business. 

He went on to say that the way to 
meet the situation was to have an in- 
tensive research program, which, he told 
the governors, was being undertaken in 
his Department. 

No one who has any knowledge of the 
coal business can deny the difficulty in 
solving its problems nor can anyone 
deny the need for an intensive research 
program. 

We can, and do, quarrel with the as- 
sertion of Mr. McKay that his adminis- 
tration is fostering such a program. 

Despite his pious assertion of sympa- 
thy, the Secretary, who seems to be the 
first-string quarterback when the ad- 
ministration shifts into its give-away 
formation, has this record in the field 
of coal research: 


April 29 

First. Under his administration the 
synthetic liquid fuels pilot plant at Lou- 
isiana, Mo., has been closed and all re- 
search stopped. 

Second. Under his administration the 
synthetic liquid fuels pilot plant at Rifle, 
Colo., has been closed. 

Third. Mr. McKay's budget request for 
the current year for the synthetic liquid 
fuels program was drastically cut. 

Fourth. In fact, Mr. McKay's prun- 
ing knife made perhaps its deepest cuts 
in the Whole Bureau of Mines program, 
and then officials of his Department 
made only weak attempts to justify the 
work of this all-important agency, 
wherein coal research is carried out. 

Perhaps there is more than coinci- 
dence in the fact that the synthetic liquid 
fuels program has been cut back and 
the fact that coalminers, by and large. 
supported Governor Stevenson in 1952 
while the oil barons were heavy contrib- 
utors to the Republican campaign fund. 


New Trends in American Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Edward S. Maney, Director of the Visa 
Office of the Department of State, before 
the 24th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, on Friday, April 2, 1954. 

The address is entitled “New Trends in 
American Immigration.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The National Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship I understand is primarily 
concerned with the problems of the immi- 
grant who wishes to integrate into the Amer- 
ican community and to become a citizen of 
the United States. From this point of view 
the members of the council will be interested 
in certain changes which the Immigration 
and Nationality Act has brought about in 
the immigration field and which will be re- 
flected in the composition of the group that 
makes up our new immigrants, 

The Immigration and Nationality Act 
which was enacted on June 27, 1952, has now 
been in operation for more than 15 months. 
Almost unnoticed by the general public, this 
act has brought about a number of changes 
which have proven beneficial to those who 
wish to come to the United States and have 
in many ways facilitated the administration 
of the law. 

Before I discuss with you some of these 
changes let me remind you that the basic 
concepts of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are not different from those which have 
been the basis of American immigration 
policy ever since there has been a Umitatlon 
on the number of immigrants to the United 
States. I am discussing these basic concepts 
not only because they have remained un- 
changed but also because they rolate to 
American immigration policy, which is the 
responsibility of the Congress of the United 
States. I will discuss with you changes the 
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new law has brought about and which have 
become most obvious to us in the Visa Office 
of the Department of State during these last 
15 months. 

One ot the most troublesome problems con- 
sular officers in the field and we in the De- 
partment of State had to deal with before 
the new law became effective was that of an 
American citizen who had married a woman 
of Asian ancestry and discovered only too 
late that under our laws then in existence 
he had only the choice between his country 
and his wife since our laws, with few ex- 
ceptions, then did not permit the immigra- 
tion of persons of Asian stock. 

One of the most important changes the 
new law has brought about is the elimination 
of race as à bar to immigration. Alien wives 
&nd husbands of American citizens and alien 
children of American citizens are now eligible 
for immigration and entitled to nonquota 
Status irrespective of their race. While it is 
true that the quotas accorded to Asian peo- 
Ples are minimum quotas it must be borne in 
mind that the volume of immigration from 
R given area is composed of both quota and 
Honquota immigrants and the latter group of 
course may exceed without limit the numeri- 
Cal limitations placed on quota immigrants, 
This ls best illustrated by the fact that dur- 
ing the last fiscal year 1,043 Chinese and 
2,489 Japanese came to the United States as 
immigrants, although Japan has a quota of 
Only 185 and only 105 quota numbers are 
Available to Chinese persons. In evaluating 
these data it must be recalled that racial 
bars to immigration were not lowered until 
the second half of the 1953 fiscal year. 

Another important change which the new 
law has brought about is a general relaxa- 
tion of the method by which the quota 
chargeability of an alien is determined. The 
basic rule remains unchanged that the quota 
of an alien is determined by his place of 
birth. Wulle formerly only an alien wife 
chargeable to an oversubscribed quota could 
be charged to the more favorable quota of 
her accompanying husband, under the new 
law a husband as well as a wife may be 
Charged to the more favorable quota of the 
accompanying spouse. For example, the 
Greek husband of an English woman may be 
charged to the quota of Great Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to 
his own quota, the quota of his accompany- 
ing father or mother, whichever of the three 
is most favorable. In the past a child man- 
datorily had to be charged to the quota of 
the accompanying father. This relaxation of 
the law, which may seem unimportant, I as- 
Sure you has brought relief to many an im- 
migrant family by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to come to the United States together 
rather than choosing between separation or 
Waiting together abroad. 

Another change relating to the quota 
Chargeability has brought relief for many 
hardship cases for which there was no satis- 
factory solution under the old law. In a con- 
Siderable number of cases prospective immi- 
Brants born in countries with small and over- 
Subscribed quotas had to be given the 
discouraging information that they had to 
anticipate an indefinite waiting period under 
the quota of their country of birth, although 
they had no tie to the country of their birth. 

The typical example is that of an alien 
born in India while his British parents were 
stationed there as missionaries, or that of a 
Swiss person born in Egypt whose father was 
Stationed there as a consular officer of his 
Country. The law now permits that an alien 
Who was born in a country in which neither 
Of his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of 
such alien's birth may be charged to the 
quota of either parent, In other words, to 
use our examples, the alien born in India 
may be charged to the British quota to which 
his parents would have been chargeable, and 
the allen who was born as son of the Swiss 
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consul in Egypt may be charged to the quota 
of Switzerland. ‘ 

Puller use of existing quotas is made pos- 
sible under the new law by permitting that 
any portion of a given quota not used during 
the first 10 months of a quota year may be 
used without numerical limitation during 
May and June, that is, the last 2 months of 
the quota year. The restriction on the use 
of quotas to 10 percent of each quota per 
month, which now is applicable only during 
the first 10 months applied to every month 
of the quota-year under the old law. Thus, 
quota numbers were lost if a demand for 
immigration visas in excess of 20 percent de- 
veloped in May and June of a year under a 
quota which had not been utilized up to 80 
percent during the first 10 months of the 
same quota year, 

The prohibition against the immigration 
of manual labor, the so-called contract la- 
bor provision of the old law, by and large re- 
stricted immigration to the United States to 
relatives and close friends of American citi- 
zens and of permanent resident aliens. 
Aliens with good skills and many of them 
needed in this country but lacking family 
or friendship ties as a rule could not come 
to this country as they were unable to se- 
cure an acceptable affidavit of support as 
evidence that they were not likely to become 
public charges. Thus real new-seed immi- 
gration” had become unknown in this coun- 
try except for those immigrants who bene- 
fited under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948. 

This situation has been drastically 
changed by two provisions of the new law. 
On one hand the outdated and inflexible 
contract-labor law was eliminated. Now an 
alien is permitted to make arrangements 
for his employment before he comes to the 
United States and may submit evidence 
about his employment to show that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. Only 
if the Secretary of Labor certifies that there 
exists an oversupply of a given skill in a 
given locality of the United States will the 
immigration of aliens be barred who possess 
such skill and who are coming to this local- 
ity. No such finding has so far been made by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

The other provision of the new law which 
is helping the “new-seed immigrant” as well 
as American industry, business, and cultural 
interests is the one giving a first claim to 
one-half of the quota of each country to 
aliens whose services are needed urgently in 
the United States because of their high edu- 
cation, technical training, specialized expe- 
rience, or exceptional ability and to their 
spouses and children. 

The provision permitting immigrants to 
have employment before coming to the 
United States eventually will make itself 
felt also in the distribution of immigrants 
throughout the United States. As long as 
immigrants had to rely for their immigration 
on affidavits of support from relatives and 
friends in this country the traditional trend 
of the immigrant movement continued to 
be to urban areas where there was already 
considerable immigrant settlement. Now it 
is to be expected that the settlement of new 
immigrants in the United States will not 
only be influenced by their tendency to go 
where they have friends or relatives but that 
it will be guided by job opportunities 
throughout the country. 

Some misunderstanding seems to exist in 
the mind of the general public as to the 
effect the new law has had on the security 
provisions applicable to immigrants. The 
opinion seems to be widespread that the new 
law is more exacting in that respect. Actu- 
ally the reverse is true. 

For all practicable purposes the new law 
has reenacted the security provisions which 
had been part of the immigration laws since 
the passage in 1950 of the Internal Security 
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Act. One significant change, however, has 
taken place. In the past, and ever since 
1940, not only present but also former mem- 
bers of proscribed organizations were ex- 
cluded from admission into the United 
States as immigrants, For example, an alien 
who in his youth some 20 or 30 years ago was 
a member of the Communist Party was still 
ineligible to receive a visa regardless of the 
fact that long since he had given up his early 
political associations and had since become 
an outspoken fighter against communism, 

The new law contains an escape clause for 
former voluntary members of proscribed 
organizations, a fact which has been given 
little if any publicity. The defector clause 
contained in the new law permits the issu- 
ance of a visa to a former voluntary member 
of a proscribed organization if the alten since 
the termination of his membership and for 
at least 5 years before the date of his visa 
application has been actively opposed to the 
principles and ideology of the proscribed or- 
ganization of which he was a member. 

This provision of law has made it possible 
to admit to the United States as immigrants 
a number of aliens whose record of the past 
years has justified that the United States 
show forgiveness for past political association 
and has thus enabled us at least indirectly 
to encourage future defections. 

After this trial period of 15 months we 
in the Visa Office can say that the new law 
as far as it affects the visa function of the 
Department of State constitutes a consider- 
able improvement over the earlier laws. I 
hope my brief presentation has shown you 
that the new law tends to keep families 
united in migration, makes the use of quotas 
more flexible and facilitates the admission 
of “new-seed immigrants.” It gives due rece 
ognition to the need in the United States 
for certain skills, professional knowledge, and 
ability. It also opens the door to those who 
in the past were permanently barred for 
reasons of race or as a result of former and 
long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of 
the basic philosophy of our immigration 
laws particularly its national origins quota 
system which actually goes back to the Im- 
migration Act of 1924. In all fairness to 
the new law this criticism I think should 
be divorced from a recognition of the fact 
that the new law has brought many impor- 
tant improvements over the old law, par- 
ticularly m relation to its treatment of im- 
migrants, 

In their administration, laws can be inter- 
preted literally and restrictively. On the 
other hand, they can be given a reasonable 
and humane interpretation. I want you 
to know that ever since the Immigration 
and Nationality Act has become effective 
we in the Visa Office have made every effort, 
without doing violence to the plain intent 
of the law, to interpret it reasonably and 
humanely. In our frequent discussions 
with the congressional committees on ques- 
tions relating to the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law we have found that 
it is also their desire to see the law admin- 
istered in a commonsense manner. 

I should like to use this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation of the fine 
cooperation we in the Department of State 
have enjoyed in our close work with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
Ever since the new law was enacted we have 
been meeting regularly with representatives 
of the Service and in close cooperation have 
worked out the various problems which nat- 
urally would arise in the implementation of 
a new statute. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to work out each and every 
problem which has come to our attention 
during these first 15 months. 

Although I am not here for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service I 
am certain I can say both for that Service 
and for the Department of State that we 
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have done everything and will continue to 
do everything possible to interpret and ad- 
minister the immigration laws consistent 
with the intent of Congress and in the best 
interest of the United States. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege several weeks ago to ad- 
dress the American Order of General Pu- 
laski, one of our fine Polish-American 
organizations. This distinguished group 
of men includes some of our outstanding 
military heroes of recent wars, 

To commemorate Polish Constitution 
Day, May 3, I would like to call to the 
attention of the membership of the 
House two fine messages sent to the 
counsel and general secretary of this 
order. While the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State were 
addressing themselves to the meeting I 
have referred to, their messages are per- 
tinent to the constitution day of this 
great nation put under subjugation by 
the Communist enemy. 

The messages follow: 

Tue Wutre HOUSE, 
Washington, April 1, 1954. 
Mr. Joserm P. PLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary, 
American Order of General Pulaskt, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Dear Mr, PLoNSsK!I: Please extend my greet- 
ings to all members of the American Order of 
General Pulaska attending the investiture 
dinner on April 4, 

Americans have good cause for enduring 
devotion to the memory of General Pulaski. 
His courageous efforts on behalf of liberty 
and his personal contribution to this Na- 
tion's freedom earned him a place of honor 
in our history and in our hearts. It is most 
appropriate, I believe, that Americans of 
Polish origin should dedicate themselves to 
perpetuating the name of a great patriot and 
ehampion of human freedom. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, March 29, 1954. 
Mr. Josren P. PLons«t, 
Counsel and General Secretary, 
American Order of General Pulaskt, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Dear Afr. PLONSKI: I am happy to respond 
to your letter of March 16, 1954, with a 
message on the occasion of installing the 
officers and directors of the American Order 
of General Pulaski. Please extend my sin- 
cere congratulations to them as leaders of 
this organization. ` 

America is indeed indebted to Casimir 
Pulaski and the other Polish patriots who 
out of devotion to liberty contributed so 
much in our behalf by their brave efforts, 
Pulaski died while helping Americans in 
their fight to be free and his place of honor 
as a hero in our history will not grow dim 
with time. 

Today Poland is again ruled by foreign 

rs and many of her best citizens 
are scattered throughout the world. We 
know how tragic this situation is, yet the 
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stubborn refusal of the Polish people to 
surrender faith in eventual freedom inspires 
all of us in our continuing efforts to create 
conditions which will permit freedom to pre- 
vail everywhere. That faith is a constant 
reminder, as is the life of General Pulaski, 
that love of liberty is one of the closest bonds 
between the people of America and the 
people of Poland. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jon Fostrr DULLES. 


Where Will Farmers Get Phosphate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting this article 
from the March issue of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau News entitled “Where Will 
Farmers Get Phosphate?” 

This article gives some insight into the 
attitude of the President's Cabinet which 
seems to be more concerned with taking 
care of big business than in protecting 
the people of this country and assuring 
them future supplies of things vital to 
their well-being. If Secretary McKay 
keeps on, there will shortly be nothing 
left in the country to give away. 

The article follows: 

Were WILL Farmers GET PHOSPHATE? 


It may be rather difficult for some Mid- 
west farmers to get concerned over what 
happens in a place so remote from them as 
is the Snake River in Idaho, yet they have a 
very real stake there. What develops there 
in the next few years may well answer the 
question of whether farmers in this area 
will be guaranteed a continued source of 
low-cost tes in the future. 

That's why official delegates at our last 
State annual meeting adopted a resolution 
concerning the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
project in Idaho. 

In order to fully appreciate this resolution, 
an Ohlo farmer must be filled in on some 
pertinent background information. 


PRESENT SOURCES 


In 1940, a United States Geological Survey 
showed that total phosphate reserves in the 
United States amounted to 15,300,000,000 
tons. Of this amount, 5,080,000,000 are lo- 
cated in Florida. Far lesser amounts are 
located in Tennessee, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas. The bulk of our re- 
serves—nearly 8 billion tons—are located 
in the Western States, adjacent to Helis 
Canyon. 

At present, nearly all the phosphates used 
in Ohio fertilizer come from Florida which, 
incidentally, are all owned and controlled by 
private companies. Florida deposits are be- 
ing mined too rapidly. 

Realizing this, several cooperatives in the 
Midwest got together a few years ago and 
organized Central Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
which purchased a large chunk of the west- 
ern phosphate reserves. Your Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative is a member of Central 
Farmers, as are Farm Bureau cooperatives 
‘of eight other Midwest States. Onio Farm- 
ers Grain Supply Co. is also a member. 

In order to fully develop the area, Central 
Farmers needs an available source of large 
quantities of low-cost power. With this 
power available, it is conservatively esti- 
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mated that savings to farmers in phosphate 
fertilizer Tun more than $3 million 
per year. Even this big figure is but a frac- 
tion of the total savings to American agri- 
culture. 

Concentrated fertilizer would provide sav- 
ings in manufacture, bagging, and freight 
costs of at least $14.50 per ton, with savings 
up to $34 per ton for longer hauls. On the 
basis of 1950 consumption, farmers would 
save more than 620 million annually’ by 
using more concentrated fertilizer, which 
the Hells Canyon area would make possible. 

At the moment that power is not avail- 
able. And here is where the controversy 
over Hells Canyon rages. Should the project 
be undertaken by private power or public 
power? 

FARM BUREAU POLICY 

Your Farm Bureau's policy of long stand- 
ing in controversies of this nature is clear- 
cut. We say: “Where private-utility com- 
panies are ready and willing to do the job, 
they should be allowed to do so. If not, it 
becomes necessary for the people to act for 
themselves. There are now serious doubts 
as to whether private-utility companies are 
willing to undertake a project that would 
accomplish the two most important objec- 
tives: (1) Low-cost power to people and other 
patrons in the area; and (2) continuing 
source of domestic phosphates. 

Private utilities would construct a series 
of small dams, a project which from all 
indications, would fall far short of future 
needs. At the same time, this course would 
rule out, for all time, the possibility of con- 
structing a larger dam at Hells Canyon, 

On the other hand, the Hells Canyon Dam 
would accomplish all these objectives and 
would, in addition, make possible the con- 
trolling of Columbia basin floods, provide 
navigation in a mineral-rich area now inac- 
cessible, and help finance new irrigation 
projects. But what's of equal importance, 
Hells Canyon dam would be a self-liquidat- 
ing project. 

CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 

For many years, construction of Hells Can- 
yon Dam was taken as a foregone conclusion. 
But in recent months, the attitude of the 
Federnl Power Commission has been revised 
drastically in favor of plans offered by a pri- 
vate company. In addition, Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay has expressed himself 
in favor of this new school of thought. 

In present form, private utility's plans for 
the area are definitely unsatisfactory. Thus, 
an our annual meeting delegates concluded 
in their resolutions: 

“We urge the Federal Power Commission 
and the Congress of the United States to 
support the proposed Hells Canyon Dam 
project and to oppose the alternate proposal 
for construction of smaller dams.” 


Organization for Flight Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAT McCARRAN 


or NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Ar. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
President of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, Mr. Clarence N. Sayen, delivered an 
address before the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion at the Bermuda air safety seminar 
which I believe will be of material inter- 
est to my colleagues; and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that this address, 
which I now send forward, may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


* 
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There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The airline pilot is the primary consumer 
or user of the products, gadgets, procedures, 
or innovations that are designed to improve 
air safety in commercial air transportation. 
This explains one reason why he is concerned 
With safety and maintains an independent 
Organization dedicated to the improvement 
Of nir safety. There are several other basic 
reasons, 

One, the airline pilot has a primary re- 
Eponsibility for safety to his passengers, and 
the general public which cannot be delegated 
to anyone * * neither his employer, the 
Federal aviation agencies, nor any other per- 
son or The airline pilot cannot, in 
good conscience, and in face of this respon- 
sibility, accept a product, gadget, procedure, 
or innovation if he has any doubt as to its 
safety. 

Two, the airline pilot has a natural inter- 
est in the development and growth of air 
transportation, Air transportation is his 
business, His own welfare depends on its 
Prosperity. Since, for initial employment, an 
airline pilot is old at 30, his professional 
Career is determined with his initial employ- 
€r when he reaches 30. Unlike even the 
President of the company. he cannot readily 
transfer his knowledge and skill to another 
Company; therefore, his “record” as a pro- 
fessional airline pilot is his stock in trade. 
He is not likely to look lightly at gadgets, in- 
novations, or revised procedures that might 
Tail him at a critical moment. He cannot in 
his primary responsibility to the public or 
to his professional career afford experi- 
Mentation” on the job. 

Third, the professional airline pilot 18 
interested in his own self preservation and 
economic gain. One of the greatest safety 
assets of commercial air transportation is 
the fact that most airline pilots are con- 
Servative family men. 


CONTINUOUS MONTTORING 


Some airline pilot utilizes practically every 
Commercial aviation facility in the world 
(outside of Russia) every day. In addition, 
Practically every type of commercial aircraft, 
aircraft component, radio, commercial air- 
Port, ete., is utilized daily by a professional 
pilot. There is available, therefore, through 
this means, a continuous monitoring of all 
Aviation facilities. By the means of routine 
Pllot reporting and special incident reports, 
the aviation industry has available its great- 
est source of information to determine that 
Safety problems exist. We conceive one of 
the primary safety functions of the airline 
Pilot to be the discovery and reporting of air 
safety problems. Anything that interrupts 
Or interferes with the free flow of this infor- 
Mation in itself constitutes a hazard. The 
ALPA then must perform several important 
Tunctions to most efficiently render this serv- 
ice. One, a stimulus must be provided for 
Continual alertness in the apprehension and 
reporting of hazards or incidents. The role 
Of the critic must be maintained and must 
be attractive, Two, channels must be kept 
open and an independent spokesman pro- 
vided through which reports may be properly 
Channeled and effectively made known. 

Third, a medium must be provided for fol- 

up on reports to see that action is 

taken, The conscientious individual who 
never sees results from his work becomes 
frustrated and the work stops. He may 
Cease to bother people with his complaints 
and the level of safety will drop accordingly. 
Complacency has never sponsored progress. 

INCIDENT REPORTING 

It is not easy to keep the channels open for 
incident reporting. Both officials of Govern- 
ment agencies and airline officials have taken 
Actions at times which almost completely 
shut off incldent reporting on some airlines, 
and drastically reduced it throughout the 
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industry. They, therefore, created a hazard 
of greater magnitude than that which they 
were at the moment trying to eliminate. 
Several examples will demonstrate this point. 

A day or two after the Bolivian P-38 
rammed the Eastern Airlines DC-4 at Wash- 
ington National Airport in 1949, an EAL 
Constellation took off from Washington Na- 
tional and began its climb-out in accord- 
ance with its air traffic clearance. The crew 
made a turn to the right and shortly after 
rolling out of the turn and while still climb- 
ing an Army aircraft flying with the hood 
up, simulating an instrument approach, and 
in a steep rate of descent, flashed by the 
airline craft. The pilot of the atrliner exe- 
cuted a quick maneuver to avoid the Army 
aircraft whose crew apparently never saw 
the airline airplane. The captain of the 
airliner reported the incident to the tower 
pointing out the hazard and steps were taken 
to curtail military-training flights in this 
congested area. The crew of the airliner 
heard nothing further regarding the incident 
for approximately 6 months when the cap- 
tain and copilot received greetings from the 
enforcement division of the CAA informing 
them that the Administrator was seeking to 
have their pilots’ licenses revoked. It seems 
that someone had computed that the airline 
aircraft may have been on a coliision course 
under a rule-book interpretation of the Civil 
Alr Regulations. The crew spent many 
months in expensive litigation trying to 
clear their pilots’ records and to maintain 
their means of pursuing their profession. 
Incident reporting on the airline deteri- 
orated. 

Some few months ago an airline crew was 
ferrying an empty DC-6. The copilot had 
been having trouble with his landings and 
had a tendency to make high approaches. 
The captain, as is often expected of him, in 
addition to his other flying duties, was try- 
ing to train the copilot. The copilot, mak- 
ing the landing with the empty airplane 
repeated his error of a rather high approach. 
The pilot considered going around for an- 
other landing to give the copilot an addition- 
al opportunity; however, difficulty was expe- 
rienced in reversing the propellers in land- 
ing and in bringing one of the propellers 
back to positive pitch. The go-around was 
therefore abandoned, the aircraft brought to 
a stop on the runway, taxied to the ramp, 
and the propeller difficulty reported to 
maintenance. It should be noted that this 
Incident occurred after the tragic National 
DC-6 accident at Newark where a propeller 
was found in reverse pitch and which acci- 
dent increased the anxiety among flight crews 
over propeller difficulties, Upon mainte- 
nance reporting the propeller difficulty, the 
pilot was immediately removed from flight 
duty. Several days later he was discharged. 
He had been with the company for more 
than 10 years and was regarded as a compe- 
tent pilot. 

The reaction among the airline’s pilots 
was so violent that all copilot training, in- 
cluding takeoffs and landings by copilots was 
suspended immediately by official action of 
the pilot group through their representa- 
tives, and scrious consideration was given 
to suspending all incident reporting includ- 
ing logbook notations, ete. Had this oc- 
curred, the airline would have been par- 
alyzed in a matter of days for lack of in- 
formation concerning the state of aircraft 
and facilities. The pilot, many months later, 
is still involved In an expensive procedure 
trying to clear his professional record and 
be reinstated to his position. How far safety 
has been set back on this airline and prog- 
ress curbed is incalculable. The tronic part 
of both of these incidents is that had the 
Eastern Airlines’ pilot not reported the near 
collision he would never have been involved 
in extended litigation to retain his pilot's 
license, and the pilot reporting the revers- 
ing would still be employed had he but re- 
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mained silent. They can only comfort them- 
selves with the thought that one may have 
prevented further deaths from collision and 
the other a load of passengers from being 
killed by a reverse propeller in flight or a 
defective reversing on a wet or slippery run- 
way. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Although we conceive the re- 
sponsibility of the pilot to be the discovery 
and reporting of air-safety problems, ALPA 
recognizes the necessity for the pilot or oper- 
ational viewpoint being applied in the solu- 
tion of problems, Therefore, in addition 
to the organizational processing of problems 
at the local, national, and international 
level which will be described later, ALPA 
attacks specific problems on a special proj- 
ect basis. This is accomplished by desig- 
nating individual pilots with specialized 
training or experience along a particular 
line as spokesman and specialists for the 
association on a specific subject. Commit- 
tees are set up to work with the spokesman, 
The committee and spokesmen have avall- 
able to them the channels and facilities of 
ALPA from which to gather information or 
determine pilot opinion. By this means, 
pilot specialists sitting with industry com- 
mittees trying to find solutions to air safety 
problems are in a position to responsibly 
represent the operational or pilot viewpoint. 
They are also in a position to determine 
the consumer acceptance of the results. 

ALPA currently has 18 special projects in 
progress embracing such subjects as airport 
lighting, fire prevention, cockpit standard- 
ization and others. 

CONTRACT WRITING 


Safety considerations. must permeate one 
other aspect of ALPA’s activity—that of es- 
tablishing the rates of compensation, rules, 
and working conditions for pilots. Since 
ALPA is by law the collective-bargaining 
agent for practically all of the airline pilots 
in the United States, ALPA with the air 
carriers largely determines the rules and 
working conditions of pilots. Extreme care 
and caution must be exercised that safety 
is a primary consideration in this activity. 
For this reason, among others, active line 
pilots participate and make the final deci- 
sions in all ALPA collective-bargaining ses- 
sions, 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
. ALPA participates in the investigation of 
all major air-carrier accidents. Standard 
investigation and reporting procedures have 
been worked out and are furnished to pilot 
representatives. Reports of each investiga- 
tion are made to the president of the asso- 
ciation. Such reports are analyzed by ALPA 
staff members and pilot representatives for 
clues that may prevent future accidents, 
Recently the practice of reporting the prob- 
able cause of the accident has been insti- 
tuted. In this regard, it should be noted 
that ALPA readily admits that there are 
pilot-error accidents. However, it holds 
that no pilot ever erred deliberately or in 
the interest of self-destruction. ALPA is 
interested in the reason behind the error and 
feels that any accident written off as pilot 
error has not been adequately investigated, 
For example, did the error originate in de- 
sign error, fatigue limits, cockpit booby- 
traps, inadequate training program, etc. 
ALPA feels that this viewpoint must be 
strongly represented at all accident investi- 
gations if the operational aspect is to be 
thoroughly explored and the maximum 
learned from each accident. 
ALPA ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The basic unit of the ALPA organization 
is the local council. At each domicile where 
a minimum number of the pilots of a par- 
ticular airline is based, a local council is 
organized. Each council has a local council 
air safety committee which is charged with 
the processing of local air safety problems. 


ee 
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This may include contacts with the local 
airline, Government, civic, or airport offi- 
cials., Surveys conducted by ALPA are proc- 
essed through this committee. There are 
currently 115 air safety committees through- 
out the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Great Britain, Germany, Egypt, Peru, 
Brazil, and Japan. 
Central air safety committees 

The pilots of one airline may have 10, 12, 
or more councils. Representatives from 
each council comprise the airline central air 
safety committee. Problems common to 
more than one council or concerning the en- 
tire airline are processed through this com- 
mittee. There are currently 41 airline cen- 
tral alr safety committees. 

r Regional air safety committees 


Representatives from the council alr 
safety committees in a particular region 
comprise the regional air safety committee. 
For example, representatives from 15 air 
safety committees make up the New York 
area regional air safety committee, This 
committee processes problems which are pe- 
culiar to a particular geographical area. 
Example: The noise problem in the New 
York area. 

National air safety organization 


The national organization of ALPA main- 
tains an engineering and air safety depart- 
ment through which problems from the 115 
council air safety committees, 41-airlines, or 
regional committees may be processed. The 
national organization usually serves as the 
spokesman on national problems or desig- 
nates a pilot specialist or pilot committee to 
speak for ALPA. A “draft release” procedure 
is employed to secure a representative 
opinion on a subject. Special committees 
are required to submit their findings for 
comment to all council committees. The 
industry representative who feels that he 
has gaged pilot opinion by the process of 
speaking to several pilots at random is 
naive * * è however, we still occasionally 
hear the statement “but I spoke with sev- 
eral pilots and they told me this is what the 
pilots want.” If representative pilot opinion 
is desired, go through channels to the pilot 
representatives. 

The 12th Convention of ALPA provided 
for an annual air safety forum. This will be 
an annual convention of safety representa- 
tives from each airline who will devote their 
meetings entirely to air safety problems. 

International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations is a federation of pilots 
organizations from 20 different countries 
with international offices in London. The 
processing of safety problems of an inter- 
national nature and representation at 
ICAO is effected for the member organiza- 
tions through IFALPA. An annual meeting 
is held of representatives of the 20 member 
organizations. Special study groups are es- 
tablished to deal with individual problems. 
Study groups are maintained in each geo- 
graphical area of the world to monitor fa- 
cilities and represent pilot viewpoint on 
problems peculiar to the area and concern- 
ing which pilots flying continuously in the 
area will be best informed. 

SAFETY VERSUS ECONOMICS 


ALPA represents pilots in their economic 
problems as well as their safety problems. 
We are familiar with the constant complaint 
of the safety specialist that the airline op- 
erator and Government agencies too often 
get their economic and air-safety thinking 
mixed and that safety suffers as a result. 
It is proper to inquire, therefore, whether 
ALPA opinions on safety matters are not 
sometimes dictated by economic considera- 
tions. This question may be answered in 
two ways. First, ALPA is a strong enough 
organization to process its economic prob- 
lems without recourse to the utilization of 
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safety as an argument. Safety decisions may 
be made without the consideration of utiliz- 
ing such decisions toward achieving an eco- 
nomic Secondly, however, we must be 
realistic enough to remain cognizant that 
unresolved economic problems influence 
safety and must, therefore, be considered. 
Unresolyed problems influence morale. The 
airline industry is susceptible to “wars of 
nerves." Low morale adversely affects safety. 
, We are cognizant of (1) the importance of 
‘exercising extreme caution in flight opera- 
tions during periods of economic crisis or 
low morale, and (2) the advisability of seek- 
ing as expeditiously as possible solutions to 
problems which arise. If there must be a 
dispute over an issue, it is better to have it 
quickly and reach a decision. 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


Even a designer of clothespins would not 
put his commodity on the market without 
attempting to measure the consumer accept- 
ance and then when the commodity comes 
on the market, the consumer has the pre- 
rogative of accepting or rejecting it. Yet, 
on occasion in the aviation business, we still 
have new gadgets, standards, and procedures 
placed into operation without pilot repre- 
sentatives ever having been consulted or in- 
formed. In a recent instance, the gross 
weight of an aircraft was altered without 
consultation with or information to the pilot 
representatives. This despite the fact that 
gross weight increases alter the performance 
pattern of the aircraft. 

It is my belief that the user viewpoint 
should be represented throughout the con- 
ception, design, testing, and adaptation of 
aircraft, their components or operational 
procedures, if the maximum of safety value 
and acceptance is to be achieved. The ex- 
istence of an effective and responsible asso- 
ciation of pilots, having facilities for the 
dissemination of information and an organ- 
izational structure capable of making avail- 
able responsible spokesmen through whom 
Government agencies and industry repre- 
sentatives may work, is of positive value to 
accomplish this goal. Through one agency 
Government and industry may sample the 
user viewpoint. Opinions, viewpoints, and 
decisions which are reliable may be secured. 

One further point should be made clear 
on the ALPA viewpoint and organization 
for safety. We do not believe that a bi- 
lateral approach by the Government and 
pilots, or management and pilots, to safety 
problems deprives the Government official of 
his authority or the management official of 
his managerial prerogative. It is simply a 
more effective way of improving air safety— 
a responsibility the pilot cannot avold or 
delegate nor the Government or industry 
avold or delegate, 


India and World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 „ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, India is 
greatly misunderstood in the United 
States. United States is greatly mis- 
understood in India. Statements like 
that of Ambassador Mehta from India 
can help heal the breech between our 
2 nations. Mr. Mehta’s remarks fol- 
ow: 

I am grateful to you for the honor done 
to me in inviting me to address this dis- 
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tinguished gathering. I welcome this op- 

ty to talk, among friends, about 
India’s approach to international problems 
and her efforts in the common task of 
achievement of world peace. 

India is not an English-speaking country, 
although to many of us, English is a familiar 
and valued medium which has contributed 
and will, I am sure, continue to contribute 
much to the national life of our country. 
Language is not merely what we speak and 
hear and write; it is something which is 
integrated with our mental processes. We 
think and even breathe a language. English 
is to us a foreign language and yet through 
its medium we have imbibed many a lesson 
of freedom and democracy. Years ago, 
Wordsworth wrote: 


“We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; 

The faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” 


But apart from the Inspiration derived by 
the political movement, in literature and 
philosophy, in art and science, the English 
language has profoundly influenced Indian 
thought and modes of expression. More. It 
has been one of the unifying forces in a vast 
country. In our Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies, in law courts and universities, 
in industrial firms and scientific laborator- 
les, English is still the principal medium of 
communication. We are determined to have 
our own national language but this does not 
mean any aversion to the study of English 
for technical purposes as well as for conr- 
munication with the rest of the world. We 
do not believe in any narrow creed which 
sacrifices cultural values and builds barriers 
between minds. We do not wish to shut out 
light from any land. Indeed, so far as the 
United States is concerned, this medium of 
English language is an additional facility 
which makes for closer bonds between our 
two countries. For, I am assured on good 
authority that what is spoken in this coun- 
try. strange as it may sound to us at times, 
is basically English. I feel, therefore, that 
I can count on a special measure of under- 
standing and goodwill in speaking before an 
organization whose larger purposes embrace 
the promotion of an attitude of free discus- 
sion and mutual tolerance among the Eng- 
lish-using peoples of the world. 

But there ts a deeper reason for this sense 
of ease of expression which I am permitting 
myself on this occasion. It is a reason which 
is germane to the subject of my remarks 
today. It is no less than the fact that what 
I claim to be a unique peaceful culmination 
of a difficult relationship in international 
affairs—and let us face it, the relationship 
between an imperial power and its subjects 
cannot but be a difficult one—took place as 
a result of the cooperation of one of the 
main groups of English-speaking people and 
the people of India. In a world which Is ser- 
jously troubled by the awesome signs and 
rumblings of conflict, consider, for a mo- 
ment, the substantia! contribution in capital 
that India and Britain jointly have made to 
the abiding assets of peace as a result of the 
deliberately chosen method by which India 
regained her freedom and Britain transferred 
power. Today, how much worse would have 
been the prospects for world peace if in 1919 
the Indian people and their leaders had 
hearkened to the voice of the realists, the 
practical men, the emotional enthusiasts, 
the passionate revolutionaries, and others 
who glorified the martial tradition, and had 
plunged the country into a mass movement 
of armed and violent resistance against the 
British? It might be that, in time, that way 
too, India would have achieved independence. 
but with what a terrible legacy of hatred 
and bitterness and with what sinister 
shadows lengthening over the Continent of 
Asia. 
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It is fundamental to an understanding of 
India’s attitude in world affairs that we 
should remember that India’s national lead- 
ership deliberately chose the method of peace 
in her struggle for independence; that by 
doing so, she has not only built up amicable 
relationship with the United Kingdom, but 
has also acquired a perspective for the peace- 
Tul handling of disputes between nations. 
Our national movement has been described 
as nonviolent, And constitutionalism is but 
Ronyiolence translated into political terms. 
From this it follows, and indeed, it would 
be a betrayal of her rich experience if she 
Were to do otherwise, that India brings to 
bear on various issues in international rela- 
tions that concern her, or in which she is 
asked to participate, an intrinsically peaceful 
approach. 

The first peaceful dividend of this ap- 
proach has been India’s considered decision, 
€ven though she has chosen a republican 
form of government, to be a member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. As you know, 
the Commonwealth is not a juridical entity, 
it is not a superstate; it is an organiza- 
tion wherein a pool of experience and wis- 
dom is shared by a group of countries. Not 
that these countries do and will always agree 
With one another or vote together; indeed, 
on rare occasions they register a lack of 
unanimity in the United Nations. That is 
to be expected in the free association of 
independent sovereign countries, none of 
Which is prepared to be a mere camp fol- 
lower or satellite. And this surely, in dem- 
Ocratic countries and in their relationships, 
is what one would expect. There is no 
attempt in the Commonwealth to proclaim 
and impose overall leadership whether on 
the basis of priority in the organization 
itself—as could be claimed by the United 
Kingdom: or because of wealth—a claim 
Which would justifiably be made by that 
Wonderfully active country Canada; or on 
the basis of size, which is surely some- 
thing that could be claimed by the great 

ion from down under, Australia; or 
because of the weight of population, as in 
the case of India herself. The resulting 
mutual respect and equality among its mem- 
bers is what makes the Commonwealth 80 
important an international experiment. And 
India is glad to be a party to this organi- 
zation wherein, when differences arise, they 
are accepted with tolerance and mutual re- 
spect. There is in this Commonwealth no 
Castigation of countries for not having de- 
Clared themselves to be on one side or the 
Other. Nor because of divergence in out- 
look and policies on specific problems is there 
a tendency to treat such differences as signs 
ot heterodoxy. Nor, again, do such differ- 
€nces raise doubts about our fundamental 
Unity of purpose. We are not continuously 
asked to proclaim ourselves on the side of 
the angels. Perhaps, because the British 
with their severely practical approach, recog- 
nize that we are all men in a world of men. 
And we, with an oriental simplicity, prefer 
the devil we know to the devil we don't, 

The foreign policy of India, as of some 
Other countries in that area such as Burma 
and Indonesia, is described as one of neu- 
tralism. Political terminology is not always 
Precise nor, indeed, static. During the war, 
for example, the term non-belligereney“ 
Wes used as distinct from neutrality and 
there were also forms of neutrality such as 
benevolent neutrality. If neutrality in the 
Present conditions implies a lack of respon- 
sibility concerning world affairs or a desire 
to escape international obligations by not 
taking sides or à policy of isolation, then 
surely this term is inapplicable to the at- 
titude and policy of India and other coun- 
tries in that area. But if such a term means 
& rejection of commitment to either side 
Row engaged in the cold war and a desire 
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not to get involved in the conflicts between 
great powers, there is an element of truth 
in this description. India’s foreign policy, 
however, is rather one of maintenance of a 
certain measure of freedom in her outlook 
and independence in her decisions. Even in 
a cold war, the Indian position has not been 
one of cold neutrality; for, her leaders and 
representatives have not hesitated to commit 
themselves to a position which they con- 
sidered to be right. India’s attitude has 
not even been one of a supine desire for non- 
involvement since India has involved herself 
whenever she saw an opportunity to do so 
constructively. In the counsels of the world 
she has tried to exercise discrimination in 
Judging international issues without pre- 
conceived notions or idealogical obsessions, 
Moral judgment depends upon free deter- 
mination made on merits as one secs them, 
not dictated by extraneous considerations or 
pressure. It is no doubt possible to dis- 
agree on the merits of such issues but I do 
maintain that we have been endeavoring 
to adopt an attitude towards international 
affairs which we believe consistent not only 
with our interests but with values such as 
we see them. It is, in other words, a posi- 
tive attitude embodying constructive ap- 
proach for reducing world tensions and de- 
veloping a firmer basis of cooperation among 
nations. 

Have there been any good reasons for the 
application of this epithet of neutralism 
to Indian attitude and policy? Is it not 
abundantly clear that India has shawn a 
positive, almost a bold, concern for peace 
in the world? Is such a policy neutralist 
or supine or confused? Had India, though 
not a combatant participant in the Korean 
war, been neutralist, would she not have 
sat back and perhaps displayed some of the 
plague on both your houses mentally? But 
did she not, on the contrary, devise a scheme 
for a truce in Korea which eventually be- 
came the basis of a cease-fire and the pris- 
oner repatriation arrangement? I would re- 
mind you that this effort of Indian was 
described by Mr. Cabot Lodge, the 
chief.of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, as a splendid and sincere 
effort for peace, Speaking the other day 
to the Pilgrims in London, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, who led the U. K. delegation to the 
United Nations, stressed the Indian initia- 
tive on the issue of Korean prisoners-of-war 
and pointed out that without this Indian 
proposal, hostilities in Korea would have 
gone on longer than they did. And did 
not India also send her uniformed para- 
troop medical corps to this theater of war, 
and did not its services win encomiums? 
And did she not provide the full contingent 
of armed forces required for the repatria- 
tion arrangements? Did not the conduct 
of the Indian Custodian Forces receive 
worldwide appreciation? Are these the ac- 
tions of a country which lets the issues of 
peace and war, or any of the major issues 
facing our world, simply pass her by? 

And then, again, is it neutralist to have 
called for a cease-fire and armistice in Indo- 
china which obviously, if not today, then 
tomorrow, must be the first step in the end- 
ing of hostilities and in the beginning of a 
happier day for that war-ravaged country? 

Again, in the Western Powers Disarma- 
ment Resolution adopted by the United Na- 
tions on November 18, 1953, it was India 
that suggested a clause calling on the main 
atomic powers to meet informally for the 
purpose of reaching agreement. It was this 
one clause in the resolution to which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower referred in his speech to 
the U. N. General Assembly on December 
8, 1953, when he stated that the United 
States Government was willing at once to 
go ahead with the suggested private talks. 

I need hardly elaborate this point further 
because I am sure you will understand that 
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India’s attitude is anything but that of 
isolation or aloofness or indifference to 
moral issues. India’s attitude and actions 
in world affairs have shown, I venture to 
suggest, a concern for peace and a construc- 
tive approach toward achieving it which 
cannot be described by stereotyped clichés 
about neutralism and fellow-traveling. We 
stand on the record of the past 7 years’ work 
in the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and in the chanceries of the capi- 
tals of the world. And I submit without 
hesitation that it is a record which estab- 
Ushes our desire and our determination, 
within the limits of our powers to contribute 
toward an easing of tensions and promoting 
some measure of understand and harmony 
between countries which for good or ill have 
to live together despite their different ideol- 
ogies and varied systems. As has been well 
said, “we must face life as It is and under- 


stand that diversity is its most essential 


feature * * * fear of difference is dread of 
life itself.” It is an illustion that there are 
only two systems in the world—capitalistic 
and communistic; there are numerous sys- 
tems, political and economic, which are all 
different and all changing. My country, for 
example, believes in evolving a mixed econ- 
omy combining initiative and enterprise 
with social justice and economic equality. 
Why not? After all, we do not want a dull, 
drab uniformity all over the world, stand- 
ardization of cultures, mechanization of the 
mind. There is joy in diversity, beauty in 
variety. We can and shall remain different 
and yet work together and participate in 
common tasks, cooperate in various world 
organizations and agencies, 

We may look at India's attitude towards 
world peace in another and equally valid 
manner. It is by examining briefly her 
domestic policies and measures. It is a 
trulsm that a country's policy at home is 
bound to affect its foreign policy and its 
international relations similar affect internal 
affairs. So, in the assessment of any coun- 
try, it is prudent to see whether a govern- 
ment practices within its borders what it 
preaches outside. In the case of India, this 
is of vital concern because any considerable 
breakdown of internal peace in the coun- 
try might well have widespread and serious 
repercussions. India holds as much as a 
sixth of a human race, and the destinies 
of her people are closely intertwined with 
those of the world community, 

The Government of India, then, has a 
direct responsibility for maintaining peace 
in one-sixth of the world and our friends 
might well ask how that task is being per- 
formed. 

Let us glance briefly at the internal pic- 
ture of India. As you know, we have a 
working democracy which not only sent 107 
million voters to the polls in the general 
elections of 1952 to elect about 4,000 leg- 
islators in the states and in the federal cen- 
ter, but underlying this we have the rudi- 
ments and rural communities in most of 
our 564,000 villages which we are seeking to 
develop so as to bring democracy to the 
doorstep of the humblest citizen of the 
country. I mention this because I think it 
might well be of interest to our friends 
here on the other side of the globe to know 
that while democratic traditions and prac- 
tices have their roots in India. we are en- 
deavoring to bulld up institutions and ways 
of life to strengthen these democratic forces, 

The rule of law has been from the ear- 
llest times a major force in the Indian con- 
cept of society. It has been mentioned in 
a recent book on the impact of the new 
states of southeast Asia on the development 
of international law by Mr. Philip W. Thayer, 
that, “At the back of the ancient system 
of Hindu law, whether regarded on a na- 
tional or international basis, was an ethical 
concept known as Dharma.” This was a 
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concept which was just as binding upon 
states in their relations with each other 
as it was on individuals, and it meant, in 
the final analysis, that one must do the 
right thing simply because it was the right 
thing. Sanction lay in the source of the 
concept, as being in the nature of a divine 
command which could not be ignored. This 
concept of Dharma, deeply rooted in the 
very foundations of the Hindu law, exerted 
a profound influence on all its branches. 
In the transplanting and absorption of some 
phases of the law in Burma and in Indo- 
nesia, Dharma, with its emphasis on ethi- 
cal values, was bound to play an important 
part. No wonder then that our present 
constitution provides adequate safeguards 
which any citizen of a democratic state 
could possibly expect, guaranteeing to him 
his rights, complete equality before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, sex, or occupation, 
and a firmly established judicial system to 
which the individual can have recourse if 
need be. Our laws do not permit subver- 
sive activities, violence, and sabotage to go 
unchecked. Any citizen who, for whatever 
reasons, indulges in these antisocial activ- 
itles, takes the consequences of his actions, 
but we do not outlaw any form of belief 
or thought provided it does not lead to 
overt actions leading to hatred and violence. 

Though our rights are fortified by the 
Constitution and the law, we feel that our 
best safeguard for peace and welfare are the 
vigilance and awareness of our democrat- 
ically elected Government in seeing to it 
that the citizens of the country are provided 
with the basic opportunities of education, 
employment, and other opportunities to 
stimulate the exercise of their own initi- 
ative. In these fields we frankly start with 
great handicaps. We admit that we are way 
behind where we wish to be, but these hard 
realities do not deter us. On the contrary, 
we have tried to measure and husband our 
resources in men, materials, and money and 
to deploy them to the best advantage of the 
community and the Individual. We are now 
entering upon the fourth year of a develop- 
ment plan which has already been able to 
overcome in a substantial manner the defi- 
clent supply of the main food grains used by 
our people, and much of the shortage in cot- 
ton, jute, and other raw materials for our 
industries. We are expanding our produc- 
tion of steel, we have added considerably to 
our production of fertilizers, and we are 
bringing about 17 million acres of land un- 
der additional irrigation facilities. We will 
soon have basic school facilities for 60 per- 
cent of our population and we are making, 
in addition, rapid headway through adult 
literacy campaigns to complete the basic 
education of our vast population. Most 
State governments have abolished outmoded 
systems of land tenure and have given secu- 
rity to the peasant, and therefore enhanced 
his interest in better methods of cultivation 
and generally in better living conditions. 
In rural India, a remarkable manifestation 
of the human spirit at its best has been pro- 
moted by a voluntary effort, headed by 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, one of Mahatma 
Gandhi's leading disciples, to redistribute 
agricultural land so as to convert about 10 
million landless agricultural laborers into 
peasant owners with a personal stake in the 
development of the country. In the last 2 
years or s0, about 3 million acres of land 
have voluntarily been surrendered by land- 
lords to Bhave; and this land, together with 
agricultural implements and some other 
forms of assistance to establish homesteads, 
is being made over to landless agricultural 
laborers. Indeed, this movement Indicates 
that new forces are at work in India which 
have to find channels, other than the legis- 
latures and governmental institutions, 
through which to function, 
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Without exaggeration or tmmodesty, In- 
dis can be described as a resurgent land in 
which age-old problems are being dealt with 
democratically and with modern knowledge 
and techniques by the cooperative effort of 
the Government and individual citizens. 
We are endeavoring to strengthen these 
constructive forces and constantly we re- 
fresh ourselves by drawing on our great cul- 
tural heritage from Buddha to Gandhi. 

May I add that it is our constant en- 
deavor to arrive at peaceful solutions by 
mutual agreement with our neighboring 
countries with which we propose to live in 
amity and friendship. We realize only too 
well that discontent and chaos in countries 
nearby would adversely affect our own in- 
terests and hamper our progress. We have, 
like the United States and Canada, an un- 
guarded frontier between India and Burma 
with whom our relations are cordial. Re- 
cently, we have had an agreement on prob- 
lems of immigration with Ceylon, which is 
an evidence of mutual good will and will be 
an instrument of good neighborly relations 
in future. It is true that India's relations 
with Pakistan have not been as satisfactory 
as they should be and, I have no doubt, 
will be. It is nothing surprising if the crea- 
tion of two states by partition of the country 
should have resulted in several complex 
problems; many of these difficulties are be- 
ing overcome by adjustment and compro- 
mise. Those who are impatient about the 
solution of some of the outstanding questions 
should remember the insuperable difficulties 
in resolving similar issues in Western Europe 
and the American Continent. Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly stressed that there 
cannot be a prosperous India without a 
prosperous Pakistan on its borders and that, 
with their common roots and similarity in 
conditions and problems, they should be able 
to solve their mutual problems and establish 
harmonious relations. India, which Insists 
on the principle of equality between nations 
and races, whether weak or strong, and on 
the need for International cooperation can- 
not but look upon all her neighbors as 
equais with her in the common enterprise 
for social welfare and world peace. 

One word in conclusion. In this atomic 
age. clyllization has no future unless we can 
devise some rational means of settling dif- 
ferences and overcoming confilcts between 
nations. Perhaps the physical powers of 
men have outstripped their moral sense and 
we must either achieve peace or perish. We 
cannot, and should not, build upon a psy- 
chology of fear and distrust. We must de- 
liberately learn to think in terms of the 
individual welfare of common man and 
woman everywhere. This was eloquently em- 
phasized by President Eisenhower in his 
memorable speech last April. He said: 

“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies—in the 
final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed. * * This is not a way of life 
at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud 
of threatening war, it is humanity hanging 
from a cross of iron.” 

The United Nations and methods of diplo- 
macy provide the necessary machinery for 
settlement of disputes and attainment of 
collective security. We have to defend moral 
ideas and combat oppressive social systems 
not by war but by other weapons, such as 
education, public opinion, political Institu- 
tions, and economic development. The ulti- 
mate problem of an international society is 
the achieving of harmony between different 
systems and the balancing of claims and con- 
iets between countries. Toward this task 
we all have to dedicate ourselves, since there 
is no middieway now between international 
cooperation for peace and destruction of 
civilized life. 
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HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been honored this week by a visit to 
Washington of the graduating class of 
the St. Paul, Ark., High School. This 
is a consolidated school in the south part 
of Madison County in the district which 
I am honored to represent. 

These young people deserve great 
credit not only for the fine school work 
which they have done but because they 
earned the money themselves to make 
this trip. They sold fence posts, did 
baby sitting, mowed lawns, had school 
plays, and did any other honorable work 
available in the community to raise 
money. 

They are accompanied by the school 
superintendent, Carey Bussell, and by 
the English instructor, Mrs. Annabel 
Hawkins. The young folks in the groups 
are: 

Georgia Ann Combs, Dixie Brannon, 
Wilma Williams, Lola Vire, Verda 
Cooper, Peggy Baker, Dorothy Gabbard, 
Norma Sue Ogden, Shirley Stewart, 
Loreta Masterson, Joanne Milligan, 
J. D. Hawkins, Billy Joe Anderson, 
Mandred Vol Parker, Jr., Lee Mounce, 
Landon Hawkins, Bill Miller, Carl Baker, 
Shirley Ogden, Bill Kidd, and Don Davis. 

Iam also happy to tell the House that 
Georgia Ann Combs, a member of this 
high-school graduating class, won top 
honors in a statewide essay contest with 
her essay entitled “The Physically 
Handicapped: Competent, Dependable 
Workers.” I wish to pay tribute to her 
for the honor she has brought not only 
to her school and her county but to all 
of us. I insert her essay as a part of my 
remarks. 

Pauline Wiliams, also a member of the 
class, who was unable because of illness 
to make the trip to Washington, won 
fourth prize in the contest, We are 
proud of her and wish she could haye 
been here, too. : 

These fine young people relieve my 
fears for the future safety of the country 
as they and their fellow students from 
all parts of the United States come at 
this time to visit the Nation’s Capital. 

The essay, above-mentioned, follows: 
Tue PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 

DEPENDABLE WORKERS 
(By Georgia Ann Combs, of St. Paul High 
School) 

I would like to prove that the physical 
handicapped can become competent, depend- 
able workers. To do this I would like to bring 
in the facts and plead my case to the em- 
ployers as a lawyer would plead his case to a 
8 I choose circumstance to be the final 
u è 

Glancing over any audience one will see 
in any segment of mankind, from radiant 
youth to withering age. evidence ot man’s 
frailities—the four B's“: bunions, bifocals, 
bulges, and baldness. These are only mild 
outward imperfections, but we will have to 
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admit that even these are handicaps. Thus 
applying the term handicaps to these mild 
imperfections, we are again forced to admit 
that out of the 142 million people in the 
United States, 142 million are handicapped, 

A handicap is an asset. A handicap is a 
8pring-board to success. Everywhere about 
us we see those whose success is obviously 
due to their handicaps. This is not the ex- 
ception; this is the rule. No one succeeds 
without a handicap; no one succeeds in spite 
Of a handicap; but, everyone succeeds be- 
cause of a handicap. This is true because a 
handicap gives us an inferiority complex, In 
the attempt to rid ourselves of this sense of 
inferiority, we put forth tremendous effort 
and so achieve heights we would never other- 
Wise have attained. 

Let us take a look into the past at some of 
the great men and women whose success was 
because of their handicaps. There has been 
only one Helen Keller. This child, deprived 
of the two greatest pathways to the mind, 
became a woman brilliant in intellect, lofty 
in character. Without sight or hearing, she 
is a genius. What order genius she would 
have been with them one can only guess. 

Dr. Burno Furst is probably the foremost 
Mental athlete of this century. He has 
stored away in his brain cells hundreds of 
poems, scores of novels and plays besides 
the fact that he can repeat verbatim the 
entire German Civil Code, some 2,385 para- 
graphs of legal verbiage filling five thick 
volumes. Has Dr. Furst always been such a 
genius? No; he was the class dunce and 
even had to write his best girl's telephone 
number on a slip of paper. He realized his 
trouble early as being a lack of memory and 
began to train his mnemonic musculature, 
Can there be any doubt that the reason 
Dr. Purst has such a phenomenal memory 
today is because he started life with such 
a bad one? 

The Marquis of Villalobar lived and over- 
Came a handicap so rare as to be almost 
single. He was a nobicman, he was rich, 
he was brilliant, he was handsome—but he 
Was a monster. Nevertheless he didn't do 
badly with a life that was a disaster from 
the womb. He became his country’s am- 
bassador to Belgium, stumping along on 
Clumsy contraptions, which raised him to 
Normal height. These are only a few out of 
many who have proven that physical bandi- 
Caps are assets. 

If we must accept the fact that no man 
is without spot or wrinkle and that these 
very handicaps are his road to success, then 
why does pity fill our eyes when we see the 
crippled, twisted body? It is only human 
nature for us to feel this pity for those we 
consider less fortunate than ourselves, but 
are they less fortunate? Some, who have 
struggled from the very bottom to the great- 
est of heights, know a happiness that a 
normally handicapped person could never 
experience. These, whose bodies take on all 
shapes and forms of disfigurement but whose 
minds know the blessings and joy that comes 
with success, need not the pity of an able- 
bodied man who does not know the real 
Meaning of true happiness. Furthermore, 
they do not want this pity and rightfully 
resent it. From the depths of their though- 
ful minds they find room to pity the one 
who unthinkingly pities them. Thus to 
conclude the whole matter in business 
terms: Pity not the man with crippled legs 
who leans, but the man with the sound legs 
who leans. 

Those, whose handicaps exceed the nor- 
mal maladjustments in bodily disfigure- 
ment, without exception, resent being placed 
in a class, being socially ostracized, as much 
as they resent being pitied. This is espe- 
cially true when they come to the employer’s 
desk and receive not only words of rejec- 
tion but the brand of being an unfit. Thus 
they return to their state of being a depend- 
ent because of an unwise employer. If the 
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employer had considered their abilities as 
well as their disabilities, 9 times out of 10 
they could have become desirable workers, 
independent men and women, and taxpay- 
ing citizens. It is only a matter of fitting 
the man without legs to a job that does 
not require the use of legs, fitting the man 
who cannot hear to a job that does not 
require hearing, or fitting the man that can’t 
work around noise to a job In a quiet area, 
etc. When this is done the individual with 
the greatest handicap for other jobs will 
do the job he can do, better than the nor- 
mal worker would. This is because of the 
fact that he feels inferior that he puts forth 
this extra effort, as I have explained before. 

Although it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, it is not easy on the part of 
the recipient to be always on the receiving 
end. Often the giver does not realize that 
there is something humbling, something 
which relegates the recipient slightly to a 
lower level, when he is placed in a situation 
where he must always accept and never 
reciprocate. 

Summing it up, a physically handicapped 
person does not want and does not need 
pity; does not want and does not need some- 
thing for nothing; but, he does want and 
need a fair chance to find his place in life 
and accomplish his all-important purpose 
for existence. If the physical handicapped 
are given this opportunity of contributing 
to the world instead of taking from the 
world I say they will prove more than cap- 
able of doing their share. The employer 
who does his part in accepting the physical 
maladjusted will be more than repaid also. 


Restoration of Military Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the military appropriations bill 
for 1955 has made some significant for- 
ward strides towards restoration of mili- 
tary benefits that have been progres- 
sively whittled away over the past 10 
years. There is still room for improve- 
ment in this field; if we are to build an 
alert and ready military force for pro- 
tection of our country. The following 
statement by a spokesman of the Eisen- 
hower administration indicates addi- 
tional steps that must be taken by Con- 
gress this session. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the remarks of John B. 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
as they appeared in the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of April 24, 1954: 

At the present time, a man leaving the 
service becomes eligible for certain material 
benefits which are not available to him if he 
remains in uniform. In effect, we offer a 
bonus to leave the service to the very officers 
and men we are most anxious to retain. The 
value of these benefits to an individual can 
be as much as $5,000. It is easy to see that 
the $40 to $360 reenlistmrent bonus does not 
look very large in comparison, Then we 
must spend money to train and equip his 
replacement $3,200 in the case of a basically 
trained soldier. Thus it may cost at least 
$8,000 to replace a rifleman leaving the serv- 
ice, much more to replace a highly trained 
specialist, Infinitely more to replace a jet 
pilot. 
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Of even greater consequence is the adverse 
effect on operational proficiency caused by a 
continuously heavy personnel turnover. For 
example, it takes more than 2½ 2-year in- 
ductees to equal 1 4-year enlistees, because 
of the overlap. To maintain a 
trained Army of 1 million men would require 
55,000 new inductees per month, assuming 
that only 2-year men are used by the Army; 
however, only 24,000 new 4-year enlistees per 
month would be needed. It is plain to be 
seen that there is a great loss of manpower 
here, as well as a loss of time and effective- 
ness within the units in which the turnover 
is going on throughout the 4-year period, 
and a great additional money cost. 

We have concluded a thorough study of 
the problem of making military careers more 
attractive and so reducing this turnover, and 
on the basis of the findings—the so-called 
Womble report—we have embarked on an 
extensive program to improve the attractlve- 
ness of nrilitary service as a life career. 

Let me give you some examples of the 
things which operate to discourage men from 
remaining in the military service, 


HOUSING 


One of the most important is the housing 
situation, both at military installations and 
in surrounding conrmunities. One principal 
reason why men do not stay in the service 
is the unhappiness of their wives at being 
unable to find decent housing for the family 
and adequate schooling for the children. 
Self-respecting men want their families 
with them, and they hesitate to remain in 
the service when they see that it may be 
impossible to find acceptable housing or pro- 
vide adequate educations for their children. 
We make it possible for the ex-service man 
to borrow money to buy a home if he leaves 
the service, but do not extend the same help 
if he stays in the service. The country can 
well be ashamed of some of the housing oc- 
cupied by married men and some of the bar« 
racks in which single men are quartered. 

There will be submitted to Congress spe- 
cific proposals for Improving the housing and 
educational facilities for military personnel 
and their familles, and it is my sincere hope 
that action will be initiated to remove this 
great liability to military service. 

So long as such a large percentaze of our 
men must be deployed overseas we cannot 
avoid family separations, but we can do 
much to improve the housing when the 
families are together and to assist the de- 
pendents when they are separated. 


MEDICAL CARE OF DEPENDENTS 


A second area in which the services find 
themselves severely handicapped in their 
efforts to build up their core of experienced 
enlisted men and officers too is that of medi- 
cal care for dependents. It has been estab- 
lished plainly that worry about the health 
of dependents and the availability of ade- 
quate care for them in times of sickness or 
accident has an adverse effect upon morale, 
particularly that of men separated from their 
families while on duty overseas. Again, the 
services want the kind of men who have a 
sense of responsibility for their dependents, 
and are finding it hard to keep them under 
current conditions. At present, medical 
care is provided for dependents only if health 
facilities not required for men in uniform 
are available. It is the hope of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that in this area, too, the 
Congress will approve an equitable program 
of relief, The need for this help cannot b 
overemphasized. : 


COMMISSARY STORES 


As you gentlemen know, the operation of 
commissaries and post exchanges has been 
the subject of considerable discussion and 
controversy. People in the military services 
feel that these operations should be con- 
sidered as partial compensation for some of 
the benefits they forego by remaining in 
uniform rather than returning to civillan 
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life. I suppose the question will always be 
debated, and commissaries and post ex- 
changes will continue to be the targets of 
criticism. 

We have closed 6 and we have 38 under 
continuing study. The rest of them have 
been given certificates to permit them to 
continue to operate as required by the last 
appropriations act. 

But as long as the military services can- 
not pay competitive salaries and wages, and 
the commissaries can sell groceries to mili- 
tary people at a substantial saving, the De- 
partment of Defense must continue in favor 
of operating them. 

RETIREMENT 


May I call your attention to still another 
matter in which military personnel feel that 
they are entitled to mare protection. They 
believe that the conditions of retirement 
under which they enter the service should 
not be changed to their disadvantage while 
they are on active duty, Without such as- 
surance they have no real security for the 
future and find little incentive to make mili- 
tary service their life careers, 


American Friends of the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
pleasure of offering a speech of the dis- 
tinguished Ambassador from France, Mr. 
Bonnet, before the American Friends of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York: 

Ladies and gentlemen, friends and mem- 
bers of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, I 
thank you sincerely for the honor you have 
bestowed upon France in tendering this 
dinner to me as the representative of my 
country in the United States. 

As you know, one of the manifold duties 
of an ambassador is to attend a number 
of official lunches and dinners. However, to 
this dinner tonight I come not in the line 
of duty, but with all my heart and good- 
Will: because the Alliance Israelite Univer- 
selle is a French organization that has ac- 
complished so much good for so many people, 
it is very close to my heart. 

The alliance has an illustrious background. 
Among its founders and ardent supporters 
were such great Frenchmen of the Jewish 
faith as Adolph Cremieux, Charles Netter, 
and Sylvain Levy. These men devoted all 
their efforts and energies to the noble work 
of emancipation and education of the Jews 
in North Africa, and Near and Middle East, 
and the Balkans. 

It was almost a century ago that a group 
of French Jews organized themselves for the 
sole purpose of giving effective help and to 
improve the welfare of needy Jews in differ- 
ent areas, 

I was deeply impressed when I learned the 
Hebrew slogan of the Alliance Israelite— 
“Kol Israel arevim ze ba-ze.” I am told that 
this is a quotation from the Talmud, mean- 
ing “All Israelites are responsible, ench for 
the other.” While I do not pretend to be 
s commentator on the Talmud, may I be 
audacious enough to interpret this Tal- 
mudic phrase to mean that it is the obi- 
gation of Jews to come to the aid of their 
fellow-Jews in all circumstances, wherever 
they may be, 
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The Jewish sages had good reason, indeed, 
to give such counsel. Some of the blackest 
pages of history tell the stories of the suffer- 
ings of Jews and of the shameful persecution 
they endured. Even in our civilized 20th 
century, supposed to be the century of tol~ 
erance and progress, 6 million Jews were an- 
nihilated by a savage nationalist and anti- 
Semite called Hitler. When tolerance is 
ignored, freedom and democracy are in 
deadly danger. 

With the exception of the dark years when 
France was under the heel of the Nazis, I am 
proud to say that my country has always 
been a bright light in the path of suffering 
Jews, and a haven of refuge for them. 

Another expression of your Jewish sages 
says “Israelites are merciful, the sons of the 
merciful.” It is this phrase, I am sure, that 
my compatriots who created the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle had in mind. From 
1860 to this yery day, the alliance has never 
ceased to care for its brethren in those coun- 
tries where it considered its work most nec- 
essary. 

Belleving that education is a fundamental 
need for every child and for the future of the 
world, the alliance undertook the establish- 
ment of schools and vocational institutions 
in the countries of the Middle East and 
north Africa where the Jewish masses had no 
opportunities for religious and secular edu- 
cation. As part of the latter, not only were 
they concerned that the children learn what 
you Americans call the three R's—reading, 
writing, and (a)rithmetic—but they also 
gave them the means to learn trades and 
skills so they could establish themselves as 
self-supporting and stalwart members of 
their communities. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am here tonight, 
like all of you, as a friend of the Alliance 
Israelite. I have not come as a propagandist 
for my country. However, I am sure that 
you will permit me to voice great pride in 
the fact that ever since this Alliance Is- 
raelite was organized back in 1860, the Gov- 
ernment of France has deemed it an unquali- 
fied obligation to give utmost support and 
aid to this great French-Jewish organization, 

Whether in Morocco, Tunisia, Algiers, Is- 
tanbul or Jerusalem, the French Government 
has never hesitated to cooperate to the full- 
est extent with the trustees of the alliance 
for the benefit of the Jewish youth in those 
places. 

I dare say that probably many of you have 
not had the opportunity to visit French 
North Africa. You have read and heard 
much about French colonialism, French im- 
perlalism and French exploitation in that 
part of the world. May I say to you that, 
while the French people did derive benefit 
as a result of the occupation of North Africa, 
it was for the mutual benefit of both. 

We gave those countries educational sys- 
tems, we taught them hygiene, we improved 
their social welfare, we created order out 
of chaos by organizing civil government ad- 
ministrations, we set up judicial systems; 
we are helping them to develop their natural 
resources and to establish a healthy economy. 
The French administration in North Africa 
has, beyond all doubt, greatly improved the 
lot of the people there. Moreover, we con- 
sider those people as our equals, and we are 
gradually proceeding toward self-government 
for these countries which we want to be 
associated with France, along federal lines, 
In an everlasting community of nations equal 
in rights and duties, 

My country has always been deeply con- 
cerned, also, with the protection of the rights 
of all ethnic groups, wherever we have in- 
terests, Let me assure you that as long as 
there is a France, she will not only cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the work of great hu- 
manitarian causes like the Alliance Israclite, 
but she will exert every effort to protect the 
rights, the property, the very lives of all peo- 
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ples within her territories, regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

Tens of thousands of Jewish boys and girls 
received their education and vocational 

through the alliance with the full 
cooperation and subsidy of the French Gov- 
ernment; ‘scores of thousands of Jewish chil- 
dren are still receiving fine educations and 
outstanding vocational training thanks to 
the Alliance Israelite and the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The generosity of American Jewry toward 
the institutions of their coreligionists in the 
United States is world famous. May I here 
put in my word of commendation for the 
generosity of my countrymen who, in spite 
of their reverses and untold suffering during 
5 years of Nazi tyranny, continued to help 
their brethren in north Africa and in the 
countries of the Middle East, 

I cannot think of a nobler deed, a greater 
act of brotherhood than to help the Alliance 
to support and maintain its worthy Institu- 
tions in the 13 countries where they exist. 
It is my deep conviction that the Alliance 
Israelite is one of the greatest causes deserv- 
ing of support and assistance. 

The problems and needs of the Alliance for 
cooperation from fellow Jews abroad are 
symptomatic of the broader problems and 
needs of all free nations and peoples every- 
where in the world today. 

The war in Indochina is, undoubtedly, the 
most pressing issue now facing the free 
world. It is the leading front-page news. 
This war spells danger for the whole of 
southeast Asia. Needless to say, as the Am- 
bassador of France to the United States, it 
is my principal concern these days. 

For nearly 8 years the French have been 
fighting a war against Communist aggres- 
sion in Indochina, This war is still raging. 
Its intensity is on the Increase. It is not, 
it is not a war of French colonialism or im- 
perialism, as the Communists describe it, It 
is, rather, a war against Communist im- 
perialism and totalitarianism, a war for free- 
dom and against subjugation, to preserve 
human dignity and the rights of the in- 
dividual, It is a war to save southeast Asia 
from the clutches of the Communist ag- 
gressor, to preserve the freedom of hundreds 
of millions of our fellowmen, and to prevent 
the natural resources of that area from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Communists. 

In this war for freedom and liberty, tens 
of thousands of Frenchmen have laid down 
their lives. This war has bled the French 
treasury and impoverished the nation. We 
are deeply grateful to the United States for 
all the help it has given us. Without it we 
could not have carried on. But the burdens 
and the suffering have been ours, You all 
know that, as I am speaking here tonight, 
the heroism of the army of the French 
Union at Dien Bien Phu continues to draw 
the admiration of the entire free world, 

I would like to make clear here a fact 
concerning French policy in the war in Indo- 
china which, I fear, has escaped even many 
of the most astute observers of international 
affairs, The objection of France to active 
intervention by other powers in the Indo- 
chinese war has not been because of my 
country’s colonial interests there, as some 
have charged. It was the alm of the French 
Government to keep this conflict localized 
in order to prevent the outbreak of a world- 
wide conflagration. 

In addition, we have pledged and given 
full Independence to the three Associated 
States. We are bullding, with the material 
help of the United States, their national 
armies, which will soon comprise more than 
300,000 men, the best guarantee of full inde- 
pendence one can dream of, 

We hope that through costly efforts, very 
costly in French and Indochinese lives and 
resources, to obtain an honorable peace for 
our associates in Indochina and for our- 
selves, and thus save southeast Asia for the 
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free world. It is to be highly deplored 
that, after lt had been decided to hold a con- 
Terence at Geneva on April 26 for the purpose 
of solving the far eastern conflicts, the 
Communist camp, renewing the mistakes 
they often committed in the past, notably 
in Korea, launched new and fierce attacks 
against us, against the heroic defenders of 
Dien Bien Phu, thus casting a serious doubt 
on their readiness to put an end to the 
dangerous wars still raging in Asia. 

Danger to the free world still lurks all 
about us. How wise were the founders of 
the alllance when they adopted the slogan 
“AN Israelites are responsible, each for the 
other.“ How wonderful it would be for the 
entire free world to adapt this slogan to 
Bay, An free men are responsible, each for 
the other.” 

Freedom must be saved. Freedom must 
survive. Freedom must reign. 

I thank you. 


Ignorant but Happy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of April 
25, 1954: 

IcNorant BUT Hapry?—Ir MonERN METHODS 
OF EDUCATION ARE So WONDERFUL, WHY THE 
RISING TIDE OF CRITICISM OF THEIR RESULTS? 

: (By Mary Bingham) 
Belieying that parents would be inter- 


es ted in reading an account of what goes on 


in some typical Louisville elementary-school 
classes, the Courier-Journal ran a series of 
straight- reporting articles recently, written 
by one of the best reporters on the staff, 
Marion Porter. 

These stories revealed a satisfying and en- 
gaging picture of children eagerly learning 
in an atmosphere of affection and under- 
standing. 

The classes covered were being conducted 
in the techniques and spirit of “modern” 
educational method: the children were em- 
barked on an educational exploration or 
adventure in which the teachers served as 
guides and counselors. Consideration was be- 
ing given to their “felt needs"; they were 
given great freedom of physical movement 
In the classroom; they were being encouraged 
to express their views, and they were learn- 
ing the multiplication tables without drudg- 
ery through playing games. 

They seemed happy and at ease, 

It would seem that no normal parent could 
be anything but satisfied with the experience 
his child was getting in the happy, friendly 
Classrooms Miss Porter visited. 


Why the criticism? 


Yet, if conditions everywhere (and Louis- 
ville schools must be presumed to be a part 
Of the national pattern) are as wholesome 
and satisfactory as our series would indicate, 
what is the explanation for the rising tide 
of criticism of the schools—criticism so in- 
sistent that the National Education Associa- 
tion, the professional organization of public- 
school teachers and administrators, has felt 
it necessary to compile a pamphiet of the 
educators’ efforts to answer their critics: 
“A List of Articles and Books Concerned 
With The Recent Wave of Attacks on Public 
Education"? (Washington, D. C. National 
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Commission for The Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA.) 

This flood of criticism comes from parents, 
personnel managers, industrialists, college 
presidents, college deans of admission, 
and may be found in countless books, news- 
paper articles, and magazines, both popular 
and egg-head, 

In general, this criticism makes two 
charges; 

First, that the schools are neglecting those 
Uberal studies which, in Socrates’ phrase, 
prepare for “that self-examined life which 
alone is worthy of freemen"—English, his- 
tory, mathematics, and languages. 

Second, that although the professed aim 
of the modern school, to fit youngsters into 
a full-functionary economy” (“A Look at Our 
schools.“ by Dr. Paul R. Mort and William 8. 
Vincent), has required that liberal subjects 
be sacrificed to vocational and “life adjust- 
ment“ courses (such as family relationships, 
health, sex education, and safe driving), 
nevertheless the graduates of the schools are 
not properly fitted for employment because 
they are inadequately grounded in funda- 
mentals. They lack mastery of tool sub- 
jects, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

To quote only a few of the most responsi- 
ble voices: 

“It has been found that a great many 
pupils in secondary schools have reading 
abilities of the fifth, or even the fourth, 
grade level.“ (What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, American Council on Education.) 

“The war revealed the serious deficiencies 
which had accumulated—deficiencies in 
English, mathematics, science, history * * + 
foreign languages.” During the war, the 
armed services’ search for officer candidates 
“with an oral mastery of foreign languages 
threw a flood of light on the inadequacy of 
the instruction given in high schools and 
colleges.” (The Impact of The War Upon 
American Education, by I. L. Kandel, pro- 
fessor emeritus, teachers college, Columbia 
University.) 

In 1941, Adm. Chester W. Nimitz gave the 
following facts and figures: 

“In an examination for entrance to the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, given 
to 4,200 freshmen at 27 of the leading uni- 
versities, 68 percent of the candidates were 
unable to pass the arithmetic reasoning test; 
62 percent failed the whole test, which in- 
cluded also arithmetical combinations, vo- 
cabulary, and spatial relations. The ma- 
jority of failures were not merely border- 
line, but were far below passing grade.” 

Evidence leading to the conclusion that 
no very successful reform has attended the 
Navy's revelations as to the inadequacy of 
mathematical skills in high-school graduates 
may be found in a plaintive advertisement 
which the General Electric Co. ran in the 
Atlantic Monthy for September 1953: 

“For some reason or other, our youngsters 
have been shying away from math in junior 
high school and in high school. The United 
States Office of Education reports that only 
20 percent of high-school students are tak- 
ing mathematics. 

“But research is the ploneer land of Ameri- 
ca’s future, and mathematics is the road 
map of research. If something isn’t done 
soon, our country may find itself feeling its 
way blindly through a supersonic, atomic 
miracle age, mathematically unarmed for 
either war or peace.” 

James B. Conant, former president of 
Harvard and High Commissioner of Germany, 
a stanch defender of the public schools, 
comments: 

“Perhaps the single greatest cause of con- 
plaint concerning our schools and colleges is 
on the score of the inability of the graduates 
to express themselves adequately, elther in 
speech or in writing. A second is our dismal 
failure to awaken in more than a fraction of 
even our college students a continuing in- 
terest in good literature and scholarly works 
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dealing with history, philosophy, and 
science.” (Education in a Divided World, 
p. 133.) 

Mr. Conant's concern is understandable: 

“Comic magazines which run about fourth 
grade in reading difficulty, constitute one- 
fourth of the total magazine reading of 
high-school seniors." (Know Your Reader, 
by George R. Klare and Byron Buck, p. 21, 
Hermitage.) 

Mr. Conant believes “this faflure of our 
education at what is admittedly a crucial 
point” must be regarded as “only a passing 
phase.” His complacency is not shared by 
President Dodds of Princeton, or President 
Griswold of Yale. As reported in Time mag- 
azine (May 18, 1953), the former stated: 

“Unfortunately, when we come to view 
America’s vast system of tax-supported sec- 
ondary education, we are bound, I fear, to 
admit that, with all it has to its credit, it 
is not fulfilling its duty to the mind. 
Its greatest weakness has come from playing 
down academic scholarship * * * in favor 
of universality at a level of intellectual 
aptitudes adjusted to a common denomi- 
nator. * * * The privately sustained school 
„ * is sadly needed to help keep alive and 
nurture the spirit of liberal learning. * * © 
It is its fidelity to the tough subjects such 
as foreign languages, English, mathematics 
* © and history that renders the inde- 
pendent school so necessary today.” 

In a recent report to the alumni of Yale 
University, President Griswold warned that 
the country is threatened by “an educational 
collapse and cultural setback from which 
neither Yale nor any other university 
could escape“; that “if the schools cannot 
or do not send them (the colleges) properly 
qualified material, the whole fabric of higher 
education becomes a bridge built upon rotten 


pilings.” 
“Let spelling go” 

Dr. Edgar A. Waugh of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, is quoted in the 
New York Times (August 21, 1953) as saying: 
“If either personality development or spell- 
ing has to go, let it be spelling.” 

Dr. Waugh evidently shares the low view 
of spelling competence of Dr. Paul Mort of 
Teachers College, Columbia, who calls learn- 
ing to spell correctly one of the “little dish- 
washing jobs of education.” (“A Look at 
Our Schools,” p. 46.) 

Yet spokesmen for business and industry 
view with alarm these little unwashed dishes, 

A recent story In the Courier-Journal be- 
gan “As I rode down, the street in my 
veichil, I met a continous stream of trafic.” 
This was presented as an example of punce 
tuation and spelling errors made by Louise 
ville high-school graduates seeking employ- 
ment here. 

Commented Herman Wright, chairman of 
the education committtee of the Louisville 
branch, National Office Managers Associa- 
tion: 

“Ninety percent of the girls who apply for 
stenographic jobs with my firm misspell the 
word “vehicle.” A great many of them mis- 
spell continuous and traffic. Every now and 
then, they put in a comma, just to show they 
know there is such a thing.” 

2. SURVEYS SHOW LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 


A serious cause for much criticism of the 
Modern school and its products may be 
found in the results of two surveys made 
by the New York Times several years ago. 

These surveys tested the knowledge of a 
fair cross section of college freshmen in 
American history and in geography. 

“Striking ignorance of even the most ele- 
mentary aspects of United States history“ 
was revealed. Twenty-five percent of those 
tested could not identify Abraham Lincoln; 
78 percent could not cite two contributions 
made by Lincoln to the country; many 
thought he was famous because he 
“emaciated” the slaves. Eighty-one per- 
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cent could not cite two contributions made 
by Theodore Roosevelt; nearly 50 percent of 
the students listed Andrew Jackson as Stone- 
wall Jackson; less than half could name two 
of the many specific powers granted to 
Congress by the Constitution; only 6 percent 
could name the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Yet, at the time the test was given, American 
history was required to be taught in the 
schools of 38 States, and was established by 
practice In all others. 

Thoughtful parents and editorial columns 
all over the country expressed even more 
concern at the results of the New York Times 
geography test. 

At a time when the United States is faced 
with problems of world leadership, when 
decisions of war or peace may have to be 
decided by citizens on the basis of issues in 
countries on the other side of the world, 
young people showed stark ignorance, not 
only of the geography of far-off places, but 
of thelr own country. Only 5 percent could 
name the States on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Only 2 percent had any idea of the popula- 
tion of our nearest neighbor, Canada, sev- 
eral thousand" of the 4,752 who took the 
test placing it at 100 million. Only seven 
students could name the countries neigh- 
boring Yugoslavia. 

The deficiencies revealed in the geography 
tests are all the more surprising because the 
present-day method of teaching geography, 
combined with history as social science, 
is so often cited by educators as one of the 
most successful innovations of modern 
pedagogy: Dr. Paul Mort writes: 

“A subject like geography in the 1900 
school is gleaned from a single book, a few 
paragraphs at a time. But geography is 
about life. Why should it be taught in this 
deadly fashion? Numerous books, motion 
pictures, the building of model cities and 
farms, the making of contour maps, drama- 
tization of phases of the life of foreign chil- 
dren, the preparation of illustrated booklets 
all contribute to the liveliness of geography 
as it is taught in the modern school.” (P. 33, 
A Look at Our Schools.) 


3. PHILOSOPHY, CURRICULUM RAPPED * 


Vigorous as is the criticism from some 
quarters of the teaching of the 3 R's in 
today's public schools, it seems mild com- 
pared to what is said by certain critics about 
modern educational philosophy and the cur- 
riculum. 

‘This Is no place to attempt a résumé of the 
dissent from the philosophy, the roots of 
which go back to Rousseau, to John Dewey, 
to William Kilpatrick and his disciples. But 
the reservations shared by many people 
about the view of man and the order of good 
which underlie it, about its pragmatic, ex- 
perimental, and relativistic approach to 
values have been stated time and again by 
such men as Robert Hutchins, former 
chancellor of the University of Chicago; 
Bernard Iddings Bell, distinguished author 
and churchman; Mortimer Smith; Mark Van 
Doren; Albert Jay Nock; Jacques Barzun, and 
others, whose intellectual qualifications re- 
quire that their questions be taken seriously. 

Shortcomings discussed 

Shortcomings of teacher-training institu- 
tions, and their products, have been recently 
dealt with by Albert Lynd in his article in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools, and enlarged on in his book 
of the same title; in Our Children Are 
Cheated, by Benjamin Fine, and in maga- 
gine articles such as a recent one in Life 
magazine, Who Teaches Teachers? by John 
William Sperry. 

The burden of the complaint is that 
teachers-college courses in method (How To 
Teach), which take up about half the stu- 
dents’ time in college, do not really educate 
them. They are too often ignorant of the 
subject which they are supposed to impart 
to their pupils. 
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These critics view with alarm the fact that 
50 percent of all students in teachers’ col- 
leges come from the lower half of their high- 
school class (Dean Peik, of the University 
of Minnesota’s College of Education, as 
quoted by Benjamin Fine, p. 196, Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated). The results of the se- 
lective-service qualification-test program do 
not allay that alarm: 

“With an all-quantitative test “ edu- 
cation (majors) clearly remain in bottom 
position, separated from the * * * interme- 
diate category by a substantial margin, * * * 
No matter how one looks at the major-ficlds 
data, the performance of the education 
group is conspicuously poor. Among stu- 
dents in each year of study, the percent of 
those in the educational category who pass 
the test Is less than half that for the engi- 
neering category. * * * The only conclusion 
that can be drawn from the exceptionally 
poor performance of the (education) group 
as a whole is that a large number of low- 
ability students are pre ng to enter the 
teaching leid.“ (Education Testing Service 
Report, 1951-52.) 

The controversy about the curriculum in 
the public schools is a part of the three 
R's debate. 

Schools lack time 


The argument of the people who feel that 
fundamentals are being neglected centers 
upon the fact that the curriculum has been 
expanded to cover so many subjects that 
the schools no longer have time enough to 
devote to their primary tasks. 

The most bizarre example of the attempt 
to make the curriculum responsive to the 
felt needs of the pupils, and to cater to their 
interests, may be found in a current series 
of articles in Collier's magazine, Our 
Schools—Afraid To Teach? by Howard Whit- 
man. At the Denver East High School, the 
author found high-school boys in aprons 
making fudge (for academic credits) in a 
Class called “Boys” Foods.” 

Mr. Whitman's example may be extreme. 
But the variety and all-inclusiveness of the 
modern high-school curriculum may be 
noted in a report of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education entitled “The Re- 
direction, Reorganization, and Retooling of 
Secondary Education.” 

A partial list of the things the high school 
is expected to teach (in addition to tradi- 
tional studies) follows: Socioeconomic prob- 
lems, home care of the sick, driver edu- 
cation, safe living, industrial hygiene, com- 
munity health, care of children, home deco- 
rating, consumer education, boy and girl 
problems, personal grooming, hospitality, 
understanding of reproduction, occupational 
training, and housing. 

Critics of the expanded curriculum called 
it “watering down” or adding frills” to the 
basic subjects (English, history. science, 
mathematics, and languages) which the 
schools must teach because children are un- 
likely to learn them elsewhere; defenders of 
the enlarged curriculum are likely to refer 
to it as “an enriched am.“ 

With the growth of the “enriched” (or 
“watered-down") curriculum has come a re- 
form (or a collapse,“ depending upon the 
point of view of the speaker) of the mark- 
ing system. 

“A public-school system which promotes 
all children at the end of each academic 
year regardless of whether their work is good, 
bad, or indifferent * * develops in the 
pupils a basic irresponsibility. Why bothor 
to learn anything when there is neither re- 
ward for doing it nor punishment for not 
doing it? * * * I have talked with scores of 
teachers, hardworking, conscientious public 
servants that they are, who sdmit that the 
whole pattern of automatic promotion, plus 
a breakdown of discipline, has developed in 
the student a basic irresponsibility the like 
of which previous generations did not know. 
Getting something for nothing’ is accepted 
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by millions of schoolchildren today as a 
truism.” (In Defense of the Critics of Amer- 
ican Public Education, by Hugh Russell 
Fraser, education editor, Pathfinder News 
magazine; School and Society, Oct. 27, 1951.) 

Robert Hutchins asserts that education 
In these terms is not education at all: It 
is large-scale housing venture.“ 

And, again: “The collapse of liberal edu- 
cation in the United States has taken us into 
the doctrines of immediate needs and ad- 
justment to environment, and has ended in 
the concept of the educational system as a 
gigantic play-pen in which the young are to 
amuse themselves until we are ready to have 
them do something serious.” (The Conflict 
in Education, p. 93.) 

The expansion of the curriculum to in- 
clude fudgemaking has grown out of the 
belief of modern educators that the schools 
must be responsible for the development and 
growth of the “whole child.” It has also 
been greatly influenced by the fact that the 
high school today, unlike the 1900 high 
school, must accommodate everybody, the 
bookish and the unbookish. 

A different job 

Protective and necessary laws require that 
young people stay in school until they are 
16 or 18 (actually, almost 50 percent of them 
drop out before graduation), and the range 
in interest and ability of the students is very 
different from that of high-school pupils of 
50 years ago. 

At that time, the high schools were al- 
most exclusively preparatory schools for the 
colleges and graduate professional schools. 
The schools must now provide education for 
all American youth, and the job is a different 
one. Hence, there has arisen the conception 
of schooling as a social process, and its 
enlarged responsibility has thus been stated 
by Dr. Wilbur A. Yauch, former elementary 
school principal, now on the staff of Ohio 
University: 

“Parents cannot always supply the best 
environment for growth. * * * So they look 
to the schools to do this for them. Here, 
children should live in a lush environment 
that will bring out the best in everyone. 
All the omissions and deficiencies of the 
home environment should be corrected, if 
possible.” (How Good Is Your School? by 
Wilbur A. Yauch; Harper & Bros.) 

Perhaps the most penetrating comment 
on the dangers to education of biting off 
more than you can chew was made by Al- 
fred North Whitehead: The whole prob- 
lem of education is controlled by lack of 
time. If Methuselah were not educated, it 
was his own fault or that of his teachers.” 


4. INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS INCREASE 


Even such a cursory glance as this at some 
of the current criticisms of the public schools 
would seem to show that, valid or not, strong 
reservations about their goals, methods, 
and the educational competence of their 
graduates exist in the minds of many people. 

The extent and seriousness of those reser- 
vations may be measured by the very marked 
increase (regretfully noted by James Conant 
in his latest book, Education and Liberty) 
during the last 25 years of independent 
schools. 

In general, the teachers in these schools 
have not had training in teachers’ colleges; 
the curriculum, teaching methods, and grad- 
ing are closer to the classical school than 
to the modern one. 

They are also expensive. 

Only the sharpest spur of dissatisfaction 
with the public schools at hand could, one 
assumes, e so many parents to add 
to their substantial school taxes costly bills 
for tuition of their children in independent 
schools, 

The dissatisfaction exists, and criticism 
grows. 

Nor can the very great majority of the 
critics be dismissed as enemies of the publics 
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Schools. Indeed, the very violence of their 
dissent suggests an almost proprietary con- 
cern. For very few Americans would deny 
that the great instrument of the public 
Schools, whether in its 1900 or its modern 
form, has brought closer to realization the 
ideal we cherish of a cohesive, open, and 
democratic society. They deplore all the 
More, therefore, its threatened metamor- 
Phosis into a playpen. 


Travelers Aid Sees Ghost of the 1930’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
IN THE 5 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Ralph Collins is the executive director of 
the Travelers Aid Society in Chicago. In 
the Chicago Sun-Times of April 29, 1954, 
he is quoted as saying that the older 
workers in his organization have already 

to see the “ghosts of the 1930's.” 

Mr. Collins is in a much better spot to 
Note the signs of a gathering storm than 
Most of us. He is where the effects of 
tightening economic conditions are first 
felt—displaced workers wandering hope- 
lessly in search of jobs. The Sun-Times 
states, on Mr. Collins’ authority, that 
Workers, thrown out of employment else- 
Where, are coming to Chicago by train, 
bus, and jalopies. As no employment 
is available to them in Chicago, the 
Travelers Aid is taxed beyond its means 
to care for the situation. 

It is to be hoped that the administra- 
tion will not hold back the inauguaration 
in Kg public work program until it is too 


Iam extending my remarks to include 
the Sun-Times article, as follows: 

Srex Joss Heer—Cuicaco BEING INVADED: By 
New STLYE Tourist 
(By Madelon Golden) 

The city is getting new-style tourists by 
the hundreds. 

They are young men and even whole fami- 
Mes looking for work in the promised city of 
industrialism. 

“But about 75 percent must be sent right 
3 says Ralph Collins, executive di- 

of the Travelers Aid Society, 22 West 
Madison. 
TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT INCREASE 

His organization has reported a 25-percent 
increase in persons asking for assistance at 
Chicago's train depots, Midway Airport, and 
bus stations in the first 3 months of 1954. 

Most of them are young men between 20 
and 30 who lost jobs in other parts of the 
Country and believed that work is plentiful 
in Chicago,” he sald. 

From January through March of 1954 the 
TAS recorded 1,402 cases of individuals or 
families seeking help, contrasted with 763 
Such cases in the same period last year. Most 
Of the increase is from the West and South- 
west. 

NO RESTRICTIONS YET 

“At the current rate, the society's budget 
Will be out of kilter,” Collins said. The in- 
creasing began about November 15, and TAS 
needed $3,000 extra over estimates to meet its 
expenditures by the end of 1953,” he ex- 
Plained. 

“So far we have not restricted or limited 
intake,” Collins said. 
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“However, older workers of the society have 
already begun to see the ghosts of the 
1930's,” Collins said. During the depression 
demand for help was so great that the so- 
ciety couldn't handle it. TAS officials assisted 
in setting up a State transient bureau then 
to handle the overflow. 


FOOD AND LODGING 


Immediate care—food and lodging—tis ar- 
ranged by the society for stranded persons. 

“But even such stalwarts as the Pacific 
Garden Mission and the Cathedral Shelter 
have had to limit emergency care to 1 day 
as a rule now, due to overwhelming de- 
mands,” Collins said. 

“The 25 percent for whom the society is 
able to help find jobs usually are unskilled 
workers,” he added. 

Among the society's locations, the bus sta- 
tion is drawing the greatest activity. “Bus 
travel is the cheapest,” he pointed out. 

Many people also come in jalopies. Fami- 
Nes often prefer this means. Police refer 
these cases to TAS. 


Outlaw Wiretapping Save by Court 
Order and Then Only in Cases Involv- 
ing National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELL ER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by me before the Special Subcommittee 
on Wire Tapping Legislation of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, on Wednesday, 
April 28, 1954, at 10 a. m.: 

Interception of wired or wireless commu- 
nication should be outlawed except in those 
cases where it is specifically permissible, such 
as in espionage, sabotage, subversion, and 
matters pertaining to our national security 
and defense, and in cases where it is per- 
mitted by State Iaw. In those permissible 
cases, no tapping should be permitted un- 
less, as in the case of a search warrant, a 
court order ex parte shall have been ob- 
tained. 

It is time to call a halt to this wretched 
practice, so obnoxious to all our citizens. 
Wiretapping is a media for extortion, black- 
mail, and corruption used by cheats, pro- 
curers, prostitutes, gamblers, racketeers, 
bootleggers, bookmakers, and kidnapers. 
The roster is revolting, and it permeates our 
whole society. Such malefactors should be 
denied the right to tap wires and anyone 
who installs the apparatus should be 
punished. g 

Wiretapping is also used by the FBI, the 
CIA, the Army, Air, and Navy Intelligence 
Services, the city police, State troopers, pri- 
vate detectives, business executives, polit- 
ical parties, and labor unions. All these en- 
tities should be prohibited from intercepting 
calls or messages except in cases involving 
national defense and security and in cases 
permitted by State law. Conversations of 
Members of Congress have been intercepted 
and recorded. * * * Not even the office of 
the President is immune. The late Senator 
Tobey used a tape recorder to take down a 
conversation deemed private by former 
President Truman. 

The FBI does considerable wiretapping, 
and I quote from the Reporter magazine: 
“The FBI, which probably does more wire- 
tapping than any other Federal agency, is 
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at constant pains to depreciate its use of the 
technique. J. Edgar Hoover's recent public 
statement on the subject of tapping was 
made before’a House Appropriations sub- 
committee early in 1950, when the FBI Di- 
rector said his agents were tapping less than 
170 telephones at the moment. Assuming 
5 conversations over the average phone each 
day, 170 telephones would carry more than 
300,000 tapped conversations a year. Such a 
figure is merely a guess, but it compares fa. 
vorably with the concurrent testimony of 
Mrs. Sophie Saliba, head of the record file 
room of the New York office of the FBI. Mrs. 
Saliba disclosed that more than 3,500 discs 
of FBI-tapped conversations had been de- 
stroyed in 1949. Since a disc can easily hold 
5 telephone conversations, probably these 
discs held at least 17,500 conversations—all 
obviously the work of the New York office 
alone. 

We supposed that we had proscribed the 
indiscriminate use of wire taps by section. 
605 of the Communications Act, but legal- 
istic Juggling of words balked our efforts and 
limited our meaning. The tap apparently 
incurs no penalty. Only the evidence ob- 
tained by a wire tap cannot be deemed legally 
admissible in evidence. It is the “fruit of 
a poisonous tree.“ 

Let us now not lose the opportunity to 
outlaw wiretapping once and for all, except 
in those cases where it is necessary for our 
national security. Any wire tapping bill 
creates a conflict. On the one side we have 
the ideals of freedom and individual pri- 
vacy. On the other we have the need to 
use the most. modern techniques to ferret 
out and prosecute crime, to get after sabo- 
teurs, espionage agents, and to protect our 
national security. The conflict must be re- 
solved. Let us resolve it then with the least 
injury to our liberties. The requirement of 
a court order is a proper safeguard. A court 
order would prevent abuse of the power. I 
quote from a statement made by the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York: 

“The importance of a prior court order 
for any wiretap is much the same as in the 
case of a search warrant. The requirement 
of a search warrant is made ‘so that an ob- 
jective mind might weigh the need. 
The right of privacy was deemed too precious 
to entrust to the discretion of those whose 
job is the detection of crime and the arrest 
of criminals. Power is a heady thing.’” 
(McDonald v. U. S. (335 U. S. 451, 455) .) 

District Attorney Miles F. McDonald testi- 
fied favorably as to his experience under the 
New York statute requiring a prior court 
order for any wiretap: “I think prosecutors, 
myself included, can be overzealous. * * * 
The judge is a safeguard.” He also testi- 
fied that he had never had any bad experi- 
ence so far as leakages in the court are con- 
cerned. (Hearings, pp. 80, 82.) 

It is not asking too much to give up a bit 
of cur freedom to enable (after a court order 
has been obtained) the FBI, the CIA, and the 
Intelligence Services of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to track down spics, saboteurs, and 
the disloyal, who would deprive us of all our 
liberties. 

I would oppose any bill that would leave 
the power to tap in the discretion of the 
Attorney General, or any designee of his. 
‘This is too great a power to lodge in any one 
individual. Power begets power, and the 
use of power for power’s sake is tempting. 
Such inordinate power could be used even 
for political purposes and thus abused. We 
must remember that we legislate for the 
future. No one can foretell who our future 
Attorneys General will be. There is nothing 
personal in this argument. The Court is 
the proper determining agent. We are a 
Government of law, not a Government of 
men. Tomy mind, wiretapping involves the 
presence of an unexpected, silent, furtive, 
and unwelcome guest at your telephone. It 
is like the invasion of your proverbial castle. 
Tou may not enter anybody's home, even if 
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you suspect a crime has been committed 
there or is about to be committed, without 
a search warrant. Is there any difference 
when you enter the hearth and home by 
way of a telephone wire? Why should we 
not in commonsense require a court order 
in those circumstances just as we do in a 
case of a search and seizure? Also the 
agency which does the eavesdropping ought 
not to be in sole control. The Attorney Gen- 
eral should not, because he cannot ade- 
quately do so, police himself. No time would 
be lost in getting the court order and there 
would be no danger of leaks. In my State 
of New York, where a court order is required 
before a wire tap is permitted, experience 
has shown that the wrongdoer is never ap- 
prised beforehand of the intended tapping. 
Incidentally, Communists no longer com- 
municate by telegraph or telephone, They 
have received orders not to do so, and they 
would be fools indeed to use such a form of 
the transfer of ideas and instructions and 
propaganda, 

I hope the argument made in the House 
for a wiretap bill with absolute power resid- 
ing in the Attorney General, will not be 
made in the Senate. It was most unfortu- 
nate that the bill was called an Antitraltor 
bill. This is a slick slogan which has an ap- 
peal to sensation not sanity, to passion not 
patience, to fear and not frankness. It im- 
plies that anyone opposing the bill for the 
best of reasons, might be branded as one 
who renders aid and comfort to traitors, 
which, of course, is absurd. 

One might Inquire as to why T, or some- 
one else, did not seek to amend the bill 
that the House, by inserting a clause 
which would have outlawed wiretapping save 
in the cases I have indicated above. We 
have rigid rules of jurisdiction in the House, 
and we were actually considering only a 
rule-of-evidence bill; a bill involving pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts, We were not 
considering an amendment to section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act, which 
involves wiretapping. If such an amend- 
ment had been offered, it would have been 
subject to a point of order, and the Speaker 
would have been compelled to sustain the 
point of order. 

At this point I should like to go back 
a bit into the history of wiretapping. In 
1934 the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was established as an independent 
agency. Included in the enabling act, as 
section 605, was a provision intended to 
outlaw wiretapping once and forall. It read, 
in part: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the * * * contents 
„ „ * to any person * * and no person 
having received such intercepted communi- 
cation * ° * shall * * use the same or 
any information therein contained for his 
own benefit or for the benefit of another.” 

Violations were made subject to a $10,000 
fine, 2 years in prison, or both. 

Three years later the Supreme Court re- 
viewed section 605 of the Communications 
Act. 

Several defendants in Nardone against 
United States appealed their convictions of 
liquor smuggling on the ground that the 
evidence used against them was the result 
of taps by Federal agents. 

The Court ruled that section 605 applied 
to all persons—persons as Federal agents and 
all others. But the Court also ruled that 
the evidence was inadmissible since the 
agents violated the law in obtaining such 
evidence. 

But the Federal agents who violated sec- 
tion 605 by tapping were never prosecuted. 
No one has ever been prosecuted for illegal 
tapping—except in one case, that of a law- 
yer named Gruber. The Department ‘of 
Justice has never gotten after its men for 
2 Attorney General Jackson said 

1940; 
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“I do not feel that the Department of 
Justice can, in good conscience, prosecute 
persons for a practice engaged in by the 
Department itself, and regarded as legal by 
the Department.” 

In March 1941, Attorney General Jackson 
made this new construction of section 605 
public: 

“There is no Federal statute that prohibts 
or punishes wiretapping alone.” 

Jackson said: “Any person, with no risk 
of penalty, may tap telephone wires and 
eavesdrop on his competitor, employer, 
workman, or others, and act upon what he 
hears or make any use of it that does not 
involve divulging or publication.” 

In 1939 Nardone was reconvicted not on 
direct-wire evidence but from evidence ob- 
tained in turn from wiretap leads. The 
court held the evidence was “fruit of the 
poisonous tree“ and was thus inadmissible, 
Nardone was again freed. 

In conclusion I repeat: Thow clear safe- 
guards around the power to tap; insist upon 
the court order, 


Boston Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, a resolution, adopted on February 
18, 1954, by the Massachusetts Mayors’ 
Association, concerning industrial type 
activities performed at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. I am in complete agreement 
with the sentiments expressed in this 
resolution, and I shall appreciate all as- 
sistance which I may receive from my 
colleagues in the furtherance of my ef- 
forts in behalf of the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard: 

Whereas the thousand of men and women 
employed in the Boston Naval Shipyard as 
our fellow citizens contribute to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our respective cities 
and towns in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; 

Whereas the employment level of the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard is being reduced incom- 
mensurate with capacity employment levels 
attained during World War II when its high 
record of accomplishment was established 
and the present level of employment places 
the shipyard in fifth position among naval 
shipyards against second position attained 
during World War II; 

Whereas Industrial activities in the Boston 
Naval Shipyard such as ropemaking, chain- 
making, and submarine repair work which 
by operation have demonstrated consider- 
able annual savings and which are presently 
threatened or have been discontinued and 
the work diverted to activities outside the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

Whereas such action is contrary to the 
spirit of promoting effective economy in Gov- 
ernment operations, will lower the standards 
of proficiency of performance of Government 
employees and is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: Be it 

Resolved, That efforts be Intensified to 
maintain established shipyard operations 
economically justifiable; to assign to the 
Boston Naval Shipyard work in amount such 
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that the shipyard is restored to the No. 
2 position in employment level of the naval 
shipyards; to allay further layoffs at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard, 

By unanimous vote. 

Puiu J. CROWLEY, 
President, 
Everett, Mass., February 10, 1954. 


Treland Seeks Only Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a group of American editors made a 
tour of Europe and reported concerning 
the conditions which they observed in 
various countries. Their observations 
regarding Ireland are noteworthy in 
that they point out the overwhelming 
interest and concern of the Irish people 
over the present division of their coun- 
try as a result of the imposition of the 
unwanted border across northeastern 
Ireland by the British Government. 

Many Members of Congress have fre- 
quently wondered whether the Irish 
people were themselves greatly con- 
cerned over this situation, and I feel 
that this article by Lee Attelson, which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American, gives an affirmative answer 
to this query. Until this border has been 
eliminated Ireland cannot properly take 
her place among the nations of Europe, 
joining in their councils and cooperating 
in the general program of western Euro- 
pean defense. We, as Members of Con- 
gress, can indicate our recognition of 
this desire for unification on the part of 
the Irish, as well as profess our con- 
tinued support of the principle that each 
nation has the sole right to determine 
the nature of the government under 
which it prefers to exist, by signing the 
Fogarty discharge petition now on the 
Speaker's desk. In this way we express 
the sentiment of the American people as 
well as of the Congress that the Irish 
people have the exclusive right of de- 
termining whether their country should 
be divided or not. 

The article to which I referred, reads 
as follows: 

IRELAND SEEKS ONLY UNIFICATION 
(By Lee Attelson) 

Dustin, April 26—An astonishing air of 
alooftness hovers over Ireland. It is a sort 
of mental isolation which is not readily 
understood. 

In eight other countries recently visited 
by a group of American editors touring 
Europe, Russia, the need for common defense 
and related problems are constantly in the 
foreground. 

In Ireland one hears only of internal af- 
fairs—unification of Ireland, education in 
the Irish language, problems of emigration 
and agriculture are the topics on everyone's 
mind and tongue. 

And, just as the civil war Is still being 
“fought” in our Southern States today, so 
the Easter rising of 1916 is current magazine 
material in Ireland, 

So we asked the Taolseach (pronounced 
‘Theeshuck) or chief of State, American-born 
Eamon de Valera, lf he thought, in the awful 
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event of another war, Ireland would remain 
neutral again and if she could maintain her 
neutrality. 

Tes.“ the Prime Minister replied, and 
added: A 

“You understand of course that we cannot 
join NATO cr an EDC or anything of that 
nature. Such groups are composed of na- 
tions that have their independence and wish 
to retain it. We are seeking our independ- 
ence. Our alm Is to scck what we have not 
got. 

“Also, the various pacts involved. inher- 
ently and explicitly provide that signatories 
shall respect the territorial integrity of the 
others. 

“For us to join such a group would mean 
in effect That we were supporting and pro- 
tecting Britain's right to hold Ireland's six 
northeastern counties, which would be alto- 
&ether contrary to the will of the Irish peo- 
ple. Our idea is to get Britain, who in effect 
Occuplies the six counties, to restore them to 
Treland.” 

De Valera, who looks extremely well and 
hale despite his 71 years and strenuous exist- 
ence (only his eyesight bothers him), point- 
ed ont that this unification matter must 
always be Ireland’s greatest preoccupation 
until it is resolved. 

“It,” he asked, “Ireland got her unifica- 
tion, would she ever be likely to join the 
British Commonwealth as a full partner?” 

The Prime Minister looked up from his 
Plain desk—a desk without ornaments and 
at the moment without a scrap of paper on 
it—and smiled serenely. 

“There is,” he replied, “no disposition ever 
again to become a part of the British Em- 
pire.” 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
this leader for independence has in his viel- 
tors’ waiting room three prominently dis- 
Played articles: The American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 


Case No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
typical case of extreme hardship caused 
by the numerous unfair provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. This case 
and scores like it demand drastic 
changes in the act: 

Error of pennies in 1922 leads to deport- 
ing move. 


Herewith find the New York Times 
report of the tragic happenings under 
our present immigration laws: 

Deraorr, April 11—Samuel Jones, a 72- 
year-old Detroit pensioner, faced deportation 
to his native England today because he for- 
got to pay for a newspaper more than 30 
years ago, 

Mr. Jones came to this country in 1922. 
The newspaper incident occurred shortly 
after his arrival in Detroit. 

He said that while running for a street- 
Car he grabbed a newspaper and failed to 
Crop any pennies In the coin box. Arrested, 
he was convicted of simple larceny and fined 
$15. t 
` Later, Mr. Jones made a 2-week visit to 
Canada. Under immigration regulations, 
any alien who leaves the country is con- 
tidcred a new entrant when he returns. In 
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applying for reentry Mr. Jones neglected to 
tell immigration officials about his convic- 
tion. The conccalment of the conviction 
Was n violation of immigration laws and Mr, 
Jones now faces possible deportation. 


Mr. Speaker, certainly a case of this 
sort should be adjusted administratively 
by a responsible official. The law must 
be amended to that end. 


Address of the Honorable James P. Me- 
Granery at the Third Annual Dianer of 
the Law School Alumni of Duquesne 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EEERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following address of the 
Honorable James P. McGranery at the 
third annual dinner of the law school 
alumni of Duquesne University, April 20, 
1954: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE: James P. Mo- 
Gaanery, RECENTLY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
or THE UNITED STATES, FORMZHLY JUDGE or 
THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
Tumop ANNUAL DINNER OF THE Law SCHOOL 
ALUMNI, or DUQUESNE Untverstry, HONOR- 
ING THE Supreton COUNT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE WEBSTER HALL HOTEL, Prrrsnundn, 
Pa., Apri 20, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, the Very Reverend Father 

Vernon F. Gallagher, and the reverend fathers 

of the congregation of the Holy Ghost, may 

it please the court, honored guests, members 
of the law faculty and alumnit of Duquesne 

University, fellow members of the bar of 

Pennsylvania; I am grateful for the dis- 

tinguished honor of addressing you upom the 

occasion of your third annual dinner meet- 
ing which takes place three score and sixteen 
years. after the founding of the Pittsburgh 

College of the Holy Ghost, destined to be- 

come, a score and three years later, Duquesne 

University. 

Your law school, at once child and twin 
of the university, thereupon inaugurated its 
wisely implemented aim of imparting varied 
and solid knowledge of law and of preparing 
its graduates to be representatives of justice, 
defenders of the weak and unfortunate, and 
models of the highest American citizenship. 

From its beginning Duquesne has recog- 
nized that moral training is an essential ele- 
ment of true education, and has fostered in 
her sons “habits of virtue and moral in- 
tegrity to form men of deep thought, of solid 
principles, of virtuous habits, and of sound 
character.“ Her alumini have gone forth 
through the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vanin—and into other States and other coun- 
tries to participate in and to interpret in- 
ternational, national and local affairs as 
leaders of the bench and of the bar. 

The members of our bar who have had 
the good fortune to receive their early legal 


‘education in Duquesne’s law school, have 


been privileged: They have been inspired by 
the example and precept of Duquesne fac- 
ulty to walk in the footsteps of the truly 
great lawyer. In the tradition so eloquently 
expressed by President Judge Rice, of the 
superior court, at Lycoming County's wel- 
come to the court within a year of its Crea- 
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tion: “* * è any estimate of the truly great 
lawyer.“ declared that distinguished jurist, 
“which omits reference to his integrity would 
be unworthy, By this I do not mean the 
mere observance of those common rules of 
fair dealing which keeps a man from positive 
dishonor, but those qualities of heart and 
conscience which make him duly sensible of 
the responsibility and dignity of his office, 
either of attorney or judge, and which keep 
him free in his mental, as well as moral ac- 
tion from every corrupting and every dis- 
honoring influence and motive.” 

Judge Rice's words reach us down thretch 
the years that the superior court has won 
and held the respect and veneration of the 
ber and of all citizens of Pennsylvania, 
Created originally in 1895, to relieve the 
supreme court by transferring a substan- 
tial portion of appellate work, the supericr 
court set up a high ideal and keen sense of 
responsibility as a standard for discharge of 
the duties devolving upon it, 

Judge Rice's thinking was shared by his 
brothers, Associate Judges Beaver, Recder, 
Criady, Wickham, Willard, and McCarthy; 
and by thelr successors whose names. now are 
enshrined in the hall of fame of Penncyl- 
vania's judiciary. Whether we recall Judges 
Porter, Beeber, Mitchell, Morrison, or Head; 
Judges Keller, Trexler, Williams, or Linn— 
we are reminded of lawyers who, as members 
of the judiciary, were “uplifted by the con- 
sciousness that they were dealing with sub- 
jects which involved human rights.” 

These early judges, like the present emi- 
nent and worthy judges of the superior 
court, in tribute to whom we have assem- 
bled this evening. are truly representative 
of the greatest in Pennsylvania's noted bar. 
Perhaps one reason that they are thus 
Joined in close fellowship is their shared 
concept of the legal profession, which has 
been well described by the words of one 
colleague: 

“Every profession, as a profession, is en- 
titled to be judged by the highest ideals of 
its best men, and mere love of glory or the 
acquisition of wealth are not the highest 
ideals of the best and greatest lawyers. To 
the ideal lawyer, forms and precedents are 
not the end of legal learning, nor the mcre 
instruments for winning legal victories, as 
tricks in a game, but are the means whereby 
the law is safeguarded and justice is ad- 
ministered in an orderly manner.” 

The present membership of the superior 
court, under the leadership of its Ulustrious 
president judge, the Honorable Chester H. 
Rhodes, has merited the estcem of the bar 
and the public because their legal learning, 
their unfailing courtesy to contending ad- 
vocates, their thorough, certain and expedi- 
tious performance of judicial duties, their 
impartial interpretation of legal principles 
and the conscientious application of those 
principles to the causes of litigants—with 
proper protection of the freedoms and rights 
of every individual—have vindicated Penn- 
sylvania’s tradition of a qualified and inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

So sincere and earnest has been the con- 
viction that the qualified Judge must be 
completely independent, that we find in 
the speech of the late E. Hunn Hanson at a 
political convention in 1896, while placing 
in nomination Judges Beitler and McMichael 
after a few months’ service following puber- 
natorial appointments, and Judge Gordon, 
after judicial service to which he had been 
first appointed and later elected, this as- 
surance of “* è the unwritten but bind- 
ing declaration, that every judge who be- 
haves himself well and administers his high 
olllce honestly and impartially shall be re- 
tained in the public service. This is a high- 
ly beneficent rule, in the observance of which 
rests the security and safety of our people. 
In its enforcement, neither party nor faction 
are known, merit and worth are recognized, 
and the judicial office is preserved pure aud 
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free from partisanship and political obliga- 
tion. In the Republic, it is true that con- 
fidence has at times been shaken in both 
the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government, but not in the judicial. 
The latter, established in the confidence of 
the community, stands as a bulkwark of 
safety between it and anarchy.” 

Later, in December of that same year of 
1896, the Hon, J. I. Clark Hare, retiring 
after uninterrupted service since December 
1851 in the Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia County, thus counseled the bar: 

“If I ventured a suggestion, it would be 
that the bar should sedulously maintain the 
custom of Philadelphia, that judges shall 
not be dropped at the end of term, in further- 
ance of practical or party politics. Appoint- 
ments to office are in fact made by the 
nominating convention of the party which 
for the time being has the upper hand, or 
rather by leaders who control their followers, 
but the power of ratification still remains 
to the people, and they are responsible for 
confirming an unworthy choice. The bar 
are citizens as well as lawyers. Citizenship 
in a Republic implies sovereignty, and a 
sovereign who allows his powers to lapse 
may lose his crown.” 

This principle of an upright independent, 
nonpartisan judiciary has at times been 
challenged by “a party, which for the time 
being has the upper hand,” as in my own 
native city of Philadelphia last fall. I am 
proud and happy, however, that brothers of 
the bar and other fellow citizens of Phila- 
delphia responded with courage and indig- 
nation to this attempt of power-hungry 
Politicians to raid the court and reminded 
the group of little men who were willing to 
sacrifice principle to expediency—that the 
incumbents of the judicial office are never 
puppets of a party—but instead—the trusted 
magistrates of the entire community. 

Indeed, the sacred functions and the grave 
respondsibilities of a judge constitute him 
the conservator of the political institutions 
of the republic and the bulwark of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

A judge must be impartial as between 
Opposing counsel in his court; yet he must 
never be impartial between truth and error, 
honesty and deceit, integrity and deception. 
He should be calm and detached as to mat- 
ters in controversy while the issues are being 
argued; he cannot remain aloof, however, 
where counsel become forgetful of their obli- 
gations as officers of the court. 

Every judge could well model himself after 
Judge Allison, who, according to the late 
Reverend Hampton L. Carson, Esquire, 
“never interposed in the clash of arms be- 
tween counsel at the bar, however hot the 
fray, as long as the weapons used were those 
of the soldier. He put forth his hand with 
indignation if he saw but the gleam of the 
dagger of the asassin.” 

Ours is an ancient and honorable pro- 
fession and it must be kept so by members 
of the bar whether serving in the judiciary 
or as officers of the court. Pennsylvania’s 
legal tradition was borne in earlier times 
across the sea; and we are heirs at law 
and in spirit of Lord Bacon, whose familiar 
essay reads, in part: 

“The place of justice is an hallowed place, 
and therefore not only the bench, but the 
foot-place and precincts and purprise there- 
of, ought to be preserved without scandal or 
corruption, For certainly grapes (as the 
Scripture saith) will not be gatherers of 
thorns or thistles, neither can justice yield 
her fruit with sweetness amongst the briars 
and brambles of catching and polling clerks 
and ministers.” 

The attendance of the courts, said he, 
are subject to certain bad instruments, 
amongst which he mentioned: “First, cer- 
tain persons that are sowers of sults, which 
make the court swell and the country pine. 
The second sort is of those that engage courts 
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in quarrels of jurisdiction, and are not truly 
amici curlae, but parasiti curiae, in puffing 
a court up beyond its bounds for their own 
scraps and advantage. The third sort is of 
those that may be accounted the left hand 
of courts—persons that are full of nimble 
and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they 
pervert the plain and direct courses of courts 
and bring Justice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths, And the fourth is the poller and 
exacter of fees, which justifies the common 
resemblance of the courts of justice to the 
bush, whereunto, while the sheep flies for 
defense in weather, he is sure to lose part 
of his fleece.” 

Hence, in the early days of the Province 
of Pennsylvania lawyers were not held in 
highest esteem, because distrust of them had 
been borne here from Mother England. So 
it was that in the latter years of the 17th 
century Gabriel Thomas wrote: 

“Of doctors and of lawyers, I say nothing; 
because the Province of Pennsylvania is both 
peaceable and healthy, having no occasion 
for the pestiferous drugs of the one, or of 
the wiles and arts of the other; because they 
both have license, hangmanlike, to murder 
and make mischief.” 

Nevertheless, the intervening centuries 
have enabled the great lawyers of our Com- 
monwealth to contribute to legal thinking 
in the Republic, 

John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, authored 
some of the greatest state papers in revo- 
lutionary and colonial history: The Decla- 
ration of Rights, The Address to the Crown, 
and The 13 Articles of Confederation, James 
Wilson's service on the floor of the Federal 
convention was of continuing historic im- 
portance. Horace Binney was victor over 
Daniel Webster in the Girard Will case. 
Jeremiah S. Black defended the liberty of 
the citizen from the encroachments of the 
military in the Milligan case. So I could 
go on and recite names of noted Pennsyl- 
vania jurists: George Sharswood, Thomas 
McKean, Tilghman, founder of the system 
of equity jurisprudence; or names of Penn- 
sylvania’s eminent counsel: Joshua Hum- 
phreys, Rawle, Dallas, Lewis, Ingersoll, and 
others, 

The fact that ours Is a government of laws 
not of men is largely due to the Nation's bar 
who have waged an unending struggle to 
preserve our constitutional rights in the face 
of attempted oppression by wealth or privi- 
lege or attempted tyranny by pressure groups 
or political despots. 

Today, as in the time of Clarendon, “the 
law is the standard and guardian of our 
Hberty; it circumscribes and defends it; but 
to imagine liberty without law Is to imagine 
every man with a sword in his hand to de- 
stroy him who is weaker than himself.” 

Benjamin Franklin, the immortal, adopted 
Pennsylvanian, upon being asked, after the 
close of the convention: “What kind of gov- 
ernment have you provided?” responded with 
the terse challenge: 

“A republic if you can Keep it.” 

This challenge reaches us today and 
mingles with the airwaves over which we 
hear repeatedly from citizens—who should 
be better informed—persistent references to 
our Government as as democracy. 

That our Republic has safeguarded the 
survival of democratic principles is not a 
paradox but a truism. 

We have a democratic way of life be- 
cause we have a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

That is why Daniel Webster declared: “We 
have been taught to regard a representative 
of the people as a sentinel on the watch- 
tower of liberty.” 

The separation of powers has been the 
constant guaranty of liberty under law. As 
Hamilton wrote in the Federalist: 

“The executive not only dispenses honors, 
but holds the sword of the community. The 
legislature not only commands the purse, 
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but prescribes the rules by which the duties 
and rights of every citizen are to be regu- 
lated. The judiciary, on the contrary, has 
no influence over either the sword or the 
purse, * * * It may truly be said to have 
neither force nor will but merely judgment.” 

Similarly, the advocate who pleads before 
the court is effective insofar as he performs 
his duty to his client, per fas and never per 
nefas, and is ever mindful of his duty as an 
officer of the court, never forgetful of the 
eternal and unchanging interests of truth 
and justice, 

A lawyer worthy of the bar's tradition of 
honor and fair dealing—lives by a code of 
conduct that has become his second nature. 
Cardozo has said that membership in the 
bar is a privilege burdened with conditions. 
The lawyer is thus considered in his rela- 
tionship to the client and to the court— 
He has, in his professional status, an even 
more far-reaching relationship, namely, his 
function to the community, local, national, 
and international, As Professor Matthews, 
of Ohio University, says: 

“Leadership is an integral function of 
membership in the legal profession.” 

Lawyers today dominate the legislative and 
executive branches of the Nation, the State, 
and municipalities; thereby, no doubt, 
prompting Henry L. Stimson to declare that 
“without a bar trained in the traditions of 
courage and loyalty our constitutional 
theories of individual liberty would cease 
to be a living reality.” 

And if our constitutional theories are to- 
day under attack, the legal profession owes 
a duty to the Nation to unite in defense 
against the enemy whose ruthiess goal is the 
overthrow of our form of government by 
force and violence, by wile and confusion, 
by infiltration and attack. 

There is no peace in this modern world 
which is more slave than free. And the last 
citadels of liberty may be our political in- 
stitutions with the heritage of 12 centuries 
of devotion to the cause of love of truth, love 
of Justice, 

Unquestionably the lawyer who recites the 
eternal verities of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, while denying the existence of 
the Creator who is the source of all human 
rights—the lawyer who argues for the en- 
forcement of the Constitution while holding 
membership in a surversive organization 
pledged to replace the American form of 
government with athelstic dictatorship—tis 
engaged in mockery of the court he is sworn 
to serve as officer, 

Such a member of the bar is an anomaly 
at least, unless one would classify him in 
harsher terms. 

If such men have infiltrated even in small 
number the legal profession, the time has 
come for the bar to examine itself. 

Homer D. Crotty states that “in the law 
schools, the overwhelming emphasis is on 
instruction In legal principles and in legal 
reasoning. The teaching of ethical and pro- 
fessional standards is emphasized in but a 
minority of the schools.” 

And again: “There seems to be a great re- 
luctance in many schools to inquire into the 
loyalty of applicants for admission as to 
whether or not such applicants are or ever 
have been members of the Communist 
Party.” 

Certainly it is at least a contradiction to 
enroll a student who is to become an officer 
of the court which he is dedicated to destroy. 

If, as Wigmore maintained, the legal pro- 
fession is a guild of public officers, the pre- 
ceptees must have a basic record of coura- 
geous and loyal citizenship upon which to 
build a structure of devoted service. 

It is not enough for bar associations to set 
forth canons of ethics and deliver speeches 
on the responsibility of the bar to the public 
unless the membership—and particularly 
those who accept positions of leadership— 
set an exemple of willingness to sacritice 
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for public service of the Nation. The officer 
who advises young lawyers to sacrifice per- 
sonal selfish interest to the duty of patriotic 
service; and then, when called to serve, 
pleade commitments to the bar association, 
is not advancing the cause of the bar in our 
country. 

While the duty of public service is reward- 
ing in satisfaction of a duty fulfilled, it is 
never accompanied, and should not be—by 

material or firrancial gain. 

Moreover, in today's confused atmosphere 
of news-slanted reporting by a press which 
lacks chronology as well as accuracy, the 
holder of public office—no matter how con- 
scientious—is subjected to headlined, gra- 
tuitous accusations by the reckless, the po- 
litical demogags, the subversive conspira- 
tors—some of whom have infiltrated our bar. 
It cannot be denied that continued accept- 
ance at the bar of any of these “false wit- 
nesses” is an indictment of the bar itself. 

Note well: Such character assassins should 
not be identified, however, with the coura- 
geous public official or representative who, in 
the discharge of his sworn duty, exposes to 
855 public view the wrongdoer or the trai- 


A good citizen, like a worthy lawyer, knows 
that, in the phrase of St. Thomas, the tran- 
gull living together in order is the essence 
of peace. 

If living together in order and living to- 
gether in tranquillity are the two primary 
elements of social life, it is the duty of the 
bar to “awaken again the consciousness of 
a juridical order resting on the supreme 
dominion of God and safeguarded from all 
human whims; a consciousnéss of an order 
which stretches forth its arm, in protection 
or punishment, over the unforgettable rights 
of man and protects them against the at- 
tacks of every human power.“ 

Well might the bar of our day adopt as 
exemplar that valiant scholar, G. K. Ches- 
terton, of whom Walter De La Mare wrote: 


“Knight of the Holy Ghost, he goes his way. 
Wisdom his motley, truth his loving Jest; 

The mills of Satan keep hif lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest.“ 


Economic Aid to India Is Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, rum- 
blings of discontent if not extreme hos- 
tility can be heard from some Members 
of the House and Senate to the proposed 
plan of the administration to give India 
$85 million in economic assistance and 
$19 million in technical aid for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Senators KNOWLAND and 
Dreksen, and Representatives Jupp and 
Smrreg voice their opposition in terms of 
their resentment to Prime Minister 
Nehru's so-called dynamic neutrality 
and his differences with United States 
Policy on Red China, the H-bomb, and 
the collective security program. 

Yet Nehru, on balance, is one of our 
best friends in Asia, and India is desper- 
ately in need of the proffered help for 
her industrial development. Nehru 
maintains a policy of persistent and 
vigorous opposition to communism in his 
country. He has jailed 10,000 Commu- 
nists since India became an independent 
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state. He vigilantly weeds Communists 
out of the civil service and his Congress 
Party is a constant thorn in the side of 
the Communists. 

Senator KNow.anp has been quoted as 
saying that Nehru does not speak for 
Asia. But we know that Nehru carries 
India on his back like Sinbad carried 
the Old Man of the Sea. Certainly, he 
speaks for India, and when he speaks, all 
Asia and all southeast Asia listens to 
him. Nehru is a man not only to be 
reckoned with, but to be encouraged. 
Depreciate him too much and India, like 
China, will be lost to us. And we cannot 
afford to lose India especially with Indo- 
china teetering on the Communist brink, 

How short-sighted and inept can these 
“China Firsters“ get? They insist on 
labeling all our aid as anti-Communist, 
and they insist on paeons of praise and 
gratitude from all governments receiving 
our aid. These nations do not want to 
be looked upon as pawns in the East- 
West conflict. Proud nations like India 
resent this attitude which robs the giver 
of his grace and the recipient of his 
pride. 

The point 4 aid now being contem- 
plated for India, is worth many millions 
of dollars of military aid. India is a 
democracy. The “right to dissent” is 
inherent in democracy, and India has 
the right to criticize us just as we have 
the right to criticize her. If we cut off 
economic aid to India because of her 
dynamic neutrality in the cold war— 
just as we in our early history were neu- 
tral in European conflicts and via our 
Monroe Doctrine—India might well fall 
on “t’other side,” 


They Saved One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the San Diego 
Union of April 22, 1954. This editorial 
on the Petrov case in Australia points 
up the fact that we must continue to 
work for the development of a policy of 
liberation for the enslaved people behind 
the Iron Curtain. This case is evidence 
that the Russians are having real trou- 
ble in holding down the desires of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain to be 
1 


ree. 
The editorial follows: 
THEY SAVED ONE 


Australia's commendable action In saving 
Mrs. Evokiya Petrov, wife of a Red diplomat 
who deserted to the Soviets, warms the heart 
of freemen around the world. 

To the Communists, Mrs. Petroy was im- 
portant only as a means of gaining revenge 
against her husband. It is doubtful if she 
has diplomatic information of value. But 
her rescue upholds the principle of the 
sanctity of the individual. 

Beyond matters of principle, the true value 
of this dramatic rescue lies in the example 
which has been given other Communists who 
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may be considering defection. The han- 
dling of the Petrov affair and the previous 
United States skill in safeguarding Yuri 
Rastovorov, who escaped from the Reds in 
Tokyo, should encourage other key Com- 
munists who are wavering, 

Representative Hirumvcs, Republican, of 
California, has gone so far as to wire the 
President urging that he declare it a mat- 
ter of public policy that the United States 
will provide asylum for any Communist gov- 
ernment official who is being detained 
against his will. 

Mr. HILLINGs earlier introduced a bill in 
Congress setting forth specific methods for 
encouraging more Red leaders to defect. 

Dealing with Red officials is distasteful 
in any sense of the word. But it is to our 
advantage to encourage as many of the Com- 
munists as possible to desert the enemy and 
reveal their knowledge of Soviet affairs to 
the free world. 


My Duty to Home and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


oY OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, HESS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an essay by 
James Grace, of Cleves, Ohio, entitled 
“My Duty to Home and Country.” 

This essay was one of the prize-win- 
ning compositions in the contest con- 
ducted by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, and reads as follows: 

My Dury to Home AND Country 
(By James Grace) 

Hi, there! I'm little Joe, the average 
American boy. My big brother is GI Joe. 
Say, fellow, isn’t it great to be an Ameri- 
can—to have the privileges of an American 
home and the thrill of being a part of the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 
May I tell you just how I feel? I believe it 
is my duty to protect, preserve, and uphold 
the rights and traditions founded in my 
home and country. 

However, before I can intelligently under- 
stand what my job is, I must first know the 
full meaning of the word “duty.” Daniel 
Webster states that duty is “the conduct 
due to parents and superiors; respect.” He 
also implies that “duty” carries with it a 
moral obligation to do and not to do certain 
things. I should like to reflect upon those 
things I should do for my home and country. 

The foundations of the individual life— 
mental, moral, and physical—are laid in the 
home, My attitudes toward my home must 
be based on helpfulness and cooperation 
with others. By living and working with 
others in the home, one acquires the virtues, 
habits, and skills needed for the highest suc- 
cess in life. This in turn helps to build a 
better and stronger America for coming gen- 
erations. I must contribute to that cause 
now before it is too late. Duty to my home 
should be mingled with pride. It isn't 
something I have to do, but something that 
I should want to do. I should keep my 
home a happy place in which to live. 

My country is made up of my home along- 
side of all my American brothers’ homes. 
These homes make up our Republic. My 
duty to my country is to be loyal and true to 
to the ways of our great Republic. I am 
proud to be a member of the greatest democ- 
racy on earth. A democracy which stands 
for the freedoms of religion, speech, press, 
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and assembly. The duty of every American 
is to be willing to serve faithfully and de- 
fend fervently the principles upon which 
our country is founded. Our fathers, and 
their fathers, and those before them, fought 
untold centures and labored through long 
trials and hardships that we might enjoy 
the rights of freedom, justice, and equality. 
It is my privilege to see that they remain 
on the face of the earth. 

No man can do the job of preserving the 
American home and way of life alone. It 
takes all of us pulling together. Coopera- 
tion begins in the home and spreads into 
the community, the Nation, and throughout 
the world. We should strive for the highest 
type of citizenship and all that it implies. 
If every citizen would stop to think for a 
moment of what it means to be endowed 
with the greatest gift of community exist- 
ence—that of having a part in the govern- 
ment of humanity—he would find it easy 
to perform his duty. I Uke to recall the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, “Let us all re- 
member that all American citizens are 
brothers of a common community.” To 
these words, I like to add those of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “We have room in this country 
for but one loyalty—locyalty to the United 
States.” This is the way we all should feel. 
America is not belligerent; she seeks peace 
with liberty, equality, and justice for all. 

It is the duty and should be the hope, 
prayer, and will of each American to live, 
fight, and, if need be, die for my home, your 
home—our country. 


Who Took the Beating? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Diego Union on April 24, 1954, praised 
the splendid work of a House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jackson] which held 
hearings recently in San Diego. The 
fine and fair manner in which Mr. 
Jackson conducted the hearings and the 
constructive work accomplished in San 
Diego are living proof of the great value 
and imrortance of congressional investi- 
gations. Mr. Jackson and his colleagues 
should be commended for their splendid 
efforts in exposing the Communist con- 
spiracy. The article which appeared in 
the San Diego Union follows: 

WHO TOOK THE BEATING? 

The hearings conducted by a subcommit- 
tee of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have done much to dispel the 
erroneous impression that the investigations 
here would be other than a dignified at- 
tempt to unravel the story of Communist 
conspiracy. 

If there was any browbeating involved it 
was on the part of the defiant witnesses, 
not the committee conducting the hearing. 

Representative Jackson, Republican of 
California, and Representative Dorie, Demo- 
crat of California, are to be commended for 
their ability to keep the investigation? on a 
constructive level despite the obvious at- 
tempts by some witnesses to make the hear- 
ings a honx. 

The committee added much to San Diego's 
knowledge of the workings of the Red con- 
spiracy. This is one of the advantages of 
taking the hearings to local communities, 
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Representative Jackson recently com- 
mented that the nine men selected by Con- 
gress for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee take more of a day-to-day beating 
than any other Members of the House. 2 

He added “only when entering the fleld 
of communism Is there a public effort to stop 
investigations.” What he says unfortunately 
is true. It is time we made more effort to 
support this committee. 

While it is apparent that the Communists 
in the past made a major attempt to gain 
a stronghold in San Diego, testimony would 
indicate that thelr program failed. The 
Reds retain cells in San Diego, but they have 
fought a losing battle. Such setbacks, how- 
ever, give no cause for apathy in the con- 
stant effort to guard the many military 
secrets in this county. 


Celler Protests United States Arms 
Agreement With Iraq 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
Tevealed that the United States has ex- 
ecuted an agreement for arms aid to 
Iraq and has indicated the existence of 
a similar agreement with Saudi Arabia. 
Strangely enough, the news of this agree- 
ment broke in Bagdad, and Washington 
was then forced to confirm it. Why was 
Washington reluctant to reveal the pact 
here? Did it wish to keep it under 
wraps? The Department of State well 
knew that the contemplation of sending 
arms to Iraq and Saudi Arabia was met 
with great protest from many Members 
of the House and Senate as well as by 
others. 

Iraq says the aid is unconditional. 
The State Department indirectly indi- 
cates that the arms are for self-defense 
and will not be delivered if they are to 
be used against Israel. It is pertinent 
to ask what guaranties were demanded 
from Iraq that the arms be not so used. 
It is equally as pertinent to ask what will 
the United States do if Israel is attacked. 
We have no answer to those questions. 
Has the State Department an answer? 

It is supposed that these arms will be 
used by Iraq against possible Soviet ag- 
gression. The Arab States do not ac- 
knowledge any threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion. Witness the recent action of Vi- 
shinsky in the Security Council, who 
exercised two vetoes recently in favor of 
the Arab states. 

The one hostility openly acknowledged 
by the Arab States, is their hostility 
against Israel. Iraq, the recipient of 
arms, has refused to enter into any ar- 
mistice agreement with Isracl. Iraq has 
banded together with other Arab nations 
into the Arab League. We know by its 
own word that the Arab League is bent 
on Israel's destruction. Nuri Said, 
ae before the Iraqi Parliament 

The Arab League Security Pact is designed 
to protect us against only one danger—the 
Zionist danger, 
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On March 3 of this year, the Embassy 
of Iraq in Washington issued a lengthy 
statement urging Arab unity against 
Israel. King Saud of Saudi Arabia 
stated in January of last year: > 

Israel to the Arab world is like a cancer to 
the human body, and the only remedy is to 
uproot it just like a cancer. 


The tensions in the Middle East be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel are 
grave. Certainly, this agreement of 
arms to Iraq can hardly serve the inter- 
ests of peace in that area. 

I renew my protest against the ship- 
ment of arms to Iraq. I demand to 
know the exact term of this arms agree- 
ment executed by the United States and 
Iraq. 


My Duty to Heme and Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the winners of the American 
Legion of Ohio essay contest were in 
the Capitol last week and it was my 
pleasure to mect with them. One of 
these winners was Miss Victoria Bapst, 
of Lakewood and the 23d District. In- 
asmuch as her Congressman was not in 
the city, it was my pleasure to act as 
her host and to congratulate her upon 
her very fine essay on the subject “My 
Duty to Home and Country” which I 
ask be printed below for the information 
of my colleagues. 

The American Legion is greatly to be 
congratulated for its sponsorship of this 
contest, a part of its great program of 
developing Americanism and patriotism 
in this land. 

The essay follows: 

My Dury to Home AND COUNTRY 
(By Victoria Bapst, Lakewood, Ohio) 

“My home and my country”—those are 
beautiful words, for America is my country, 
and my country is my home. It is a gift, 
a precious heritage, and yet this home of 
mine is all too often taken for granted. 
The gift implics a duty and indeed there 
are duties to my home and country. 

The first is to know my country. That 
is, to know everything about it; the history 
of it, the story of how it was discovered, 
settled, made independent; how it rose in 
farming, in manufacturing, in improved 
transportation, and in numberless ways of 
progress. We must know how It grew from 
a few colonies to a mighty nation, spread- 
ing from one ocean to the other, and how 
it struggles even today in a world of strife 
to keep pence. I must know of its present 
activities and of its hopes and plans for 
a good future. Yes, I must know my coun- 
try as it was yesterday and as it Is today. 

Next, I must love my country. Knowing 
What it has done, can do, and will do, I can- 
not help but love it and the people who make 
it what it is. I must love it with the love 
of a man who has a precious gilt—a gift 
so precious that he dreads to lose it, I must 
love it with the spirit that rises above all 
to say, God. this is my home. Love it as I 
do and watch over its people.” If I can 
know and understand that this, my home, 
is the realization of the dreams of men who 
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lived long ago and loved it even then, enough 
to fight and die for it, then surely I too, will 
love my country as I should. 

Thirdly, I must serve my country. Of 
Course, it is said that those who serve 
greatest, serve as the Armed Forces who pro- 
tect our land, and if necessary, die for it. 
But there are many ways to serve, and they 
all lead to one thing, being a good citizen. 
The average good citizen pays taxes, accepts 
Jury duty, obeys laws, and does much more, 
but still the average ctizen can usually im- 
Prove. There are civil-service units, blood 
donations, relief funds. There are food and 
Clothing drives for the unfortunate victims 
of famine and war. Even the motorist who 
stops for a stop sign when no one is look- 
ing and the pedestrian who waits for the 
light to change when no cars are coming, 
the people who take time to help the old, 
blind, or very young to cross a street; even 
these are helping to serve their country, 
ench in his own way, for each one has his 
Own job. It may not be as important or 
® noticeable one, but it is a small part of 
a great plan to keep a strong nation strong 
by serving her to the best of our ability. 

The final duty you may have guessed. 
As you have seen the duties we owe to our 
country are like to those we owe to God, 
Himself: that is, to know, to love, and to 
serve. And so our final duty, even as we 
Pray to God, is to pray for our country. We 
must thank God for what He has given us. 
We are so fortunate. We must ask Him, 
humbly, to forgive the evils within our land 
and to see only the good—the love that 
comes from it. We must beg Him to care for 
our land, to watch over its people and to 
Protect them always. 

These are our duties: to know, love, serve, 
and pray for our country, for our country 18 
America—and America is our home, 


Exposition and Parade of Progress on 
Rehabilitation and Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the Exposition and 
Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation 
and Employment of the Physically Han- 
dicapped to be held in the departmental 
auditorium on Constitution Avenue, 
April 28-30. A special invitation has 
been extended by the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped to.all Members of Congress 
and their families to attend the exposi- 
tion which will feature advances made 
during the past 25 years in methods of 
rehabilitating physically handicapped 
individuals and in methods of placing 
them in jobs suited to their abilities. 

I understand that the exhibits will in- 
clude a number of actual handicapped 
workers demonstrating their abilities to 
Perform many different kinds of work. 
The exposition will be open from 12 noon 
to 5 p. m. and from 7 to 10 p. m. each 
of the 3 days. 

The special room set aside for the de- 
velopments in artificial limbs, will, I 
know, interest many Members since 
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much of this research was made possible 
re grants from congressional appropria- 
ns. 

The exposition has nationwide interest 
because, as I understand it, exhibitors 
from more than 20 State are providing 
displays covering the gamut of activities 
performed by the handicapped. I wish 
to personally urge that as many of you 
as possible attend. 


Go-It-Alone Policy Is Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 15, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the RECORD 
a letter from a constituent on the im- 
portant issue of United States involve- 
ment in the war in Indochina. 

The letter expresses a viewpoint which 
I believe many of us can agree with. 
Because I have been deeply impressed 
with the message which came from Mrs. 
Elfriede M. Hasse, I have asked for the 
unanimous consent of the House to make 
it an official part of the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

SHILLINGTON, April 28, 1954, 
Hon. GEORGE M. RHODES, 
Representative, State of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: A few days ago I read in our 
newspaper a very interesting editorial which 
suggested that the reader should write his 
own opinion about Indochina to his Repre- 
sentative in Congress. To me that seems an 
excellent idea and after careful considera- 
tion I would like to present my feelings over 
this problem to you. k 

First of all, I am very much opposed to 
the idea that the United States should even 
consider to go it alone if necessary, If 
something must be done then it should only 
come to pass as an absolutely united action 
and by that I mean a more effective one 
than happened in the Korean war. 

If Indochina is as important, as the lead- 
ing men of our country make us believe, 
and I don’t doubt it, then it certainly must 
be just as {mportant to England and the rest 
of the free world. I cannot see why we 
should be ready to again become involved in 
a war it the other nations keep themselves 
out of it, Either the problem is as burning 
as it is presented and then it certainly 
should not be too difficult for other nations 
to join the United States or, in my humble 
opinion, we should also keep out of the 
conflict. 

Another reason why I am not eager to see 
our Nation sacrifice her sons in that jungle 
war is the problem of France Itself. I can- 
not help but feel that France and its incom- 
petent policy is highly to blame for the 
whole situation in Indochina. Had she 
given complete freedom to the people of In- 
dochina, as it was promised, I hardly believe 
that a fanatic idea such as communism 
would have found its way so easily into the 
hearts of the people. The colonialism of 
France is by no means a very noble chapter 
in the history of the world. I fall to see 
why through France’s shortsightedness and 
greed our Nation should become involved in a 
conflict which emission nobody can quite 
survey. As far as I could observe, the 
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United States received little help from her 
ally, France; as a matter of fact, until now 
it seemed to me that the Government of 
France went out of its way to always act 
contrary to that which the United States 
wanted her to do. I do not think that our 
allies should be our slaves and puppets, but 
I certainly expect them to side with us on 
vital issues. 

The last, and in my estimation most 
important, reason for this letter is my fear 
of a world war. Korea was already a very 
dangerous moment, but by the grace of God 
we managed to limit the hostilities to that 
country. Will we be so successful a second 
time? And if we are hot, what then? The 
horrors of modern warfare are so tremen- 
dous that nobody can begin to survey it in 
its entirety. Indochina may be very im- 
portant indeed, but to our country and its 
cities, our people and their welfare, man- 
kind with its culture and civilization, which 
is not created only by us but by generations 
of noble minds before us, seem to me more, 
much more important. There never may be 
a world war. Because if it does come, it 
means the end of everything for which we 
now are ready to fight. There must be a 
way of peace. Because certainly even the 
irresponsible, fanatical men in the Kremlin 
cannot close their eyes to the fact of abso- 
lute destruction of their country and peo- 
ple if they don't follow a mighty nation on 
the path of peace. 

The United States of America is this Na- 
tion, sir, chosen by divine providence for 
this sacred mission. It is the Nation which 
by its very foundation and development is, 
or should be, ready today to stand up to the 
terrific pressure of materialism, oppression, 
and the forces of destruction and show the 
world that the will for peace, the power of 
a moral force is stronger than the most pow- 
erful weapons and more victorious than the 
shadows of evil which holds our poor world 
80 merciless in its grip. 

If this can be done, then truly do we 
stand at the dawn of a new and glorious age. 

I most sincerely hope that your decision 
may be both right and wise, 

God be with you. 

Mrs. ELFRIEDE M. Hasse. 


Shipbuilding Industry May Be Most Vul- 
nerable Area of Our Preparedness Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House today is acting upon the Defense 
Department appropriation bill. It is a 
good measure and the Appropriation 
Committee is deserving of a great deal of 
credit for the fine work that it has done 
in providing necessary funds for the var- 
ious military departments. 

However, I feel impelled to say that if 
Congress does nothing further this year 
to implement our preparedness program 
than to approve this bill it will not have 
done enough. That may appear to be 
a strong statement. I only wish I could 
make it stronger for I believe it sincerely. 


In my remarks during the debate on the 


bill I mentioned some of the reasons for 
making that statement. It is supported 
by the statement made to the House Mer- 
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chant Marine Committee yesterday by 
Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., United 
States Navy, Chief of the Navy's Bureau 
of Ships, in which he said that our ship- 
building industry may be the most vul- 
nerable area of our preparedness pro- 
gram. He was not talking about Navy 
shipyards. He was talking about our 
commercial shipyards. Their plight is 
deplorable from a defense point of view. 
Congress must do something about them 
soon. 

I trust that Members of the House will 
read Admiral Leggett's statement which 
I include herewith: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, it is a privilege to appear before you this 
morning to give you my views on H. R. 8637, 
a bill to amend title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

There is an urgent requirement today for 
new-ship construction, not.only to modern- 
ize our merchant marine but, of equal im- 
portance, to provide critically needed assist- 
ance to our private shipbullding industry. 
Both are essential to our national security. 

Most of the ships in our active merchant 
fleet are approaching obsolescence. Nine- 
tenths of the dry cargo ships in the national 
defense reserve fleet have a design speed of 
only 11 knots or less. These consist chiefly 
of about 1,400 Liberty ships built under 
wartime conditions and obsolete when their 
keels were laid. 

The Reserve Flect is also deficient in large 
oceangoing tankers and troopships of ade- 
quate speed. 

Last summer, the Department of Defense, 
during the course of a congressional hear- 
ing, went on record as to an immediate de- 


ficiency of 214 merchant-type vessels, con- 


sisting of 165 cargo ships, 6 large passenger 
ships and 43 large tankers. 

Correction of these deficiencies would not 
only strengthen the national defense, but 
would also revive the distressed private ship- 
bullding industry. This industry cannot be 
maintained by naval shipbuilding programs 
alone. It must also have the support of a 
healthy merchant marine. 

As Coordinator of Shipbuilding, Conver- 
sion and Repair for the Department of De- 
fense, I have certain responsibilities for 
mobilization planning, for procurement of 
ships for defense purposes, and for coordi- 
nating repairs and conversions within the 
United States, I have a primary and con- 
tinuing interest, therefore, in the mainte- 
mance of an adequate dcfense nucleus of 
operating shipyards which can be expanded, 
if necessary, to meet the sudden demands of 
a full-scale emergency. 

The situation today in our private ship- 

is so critical that I have grave concern 
whether the industry can meet mobilization 
production schedules. 

You will recall that at the outset of both 
world wars, we had a year or two to recrult 
and train shipyard personnel, expand our 
facilities and start building up our merchant 
marine. Even with this notice, our output 
of new ships barely managed to catch up 
with the serious losses we were encountering. 
In fact, most of our ship construction became 
available near the end or even after the 
termination of hostilities. 

Our present situation is often compared 
to 1939. I believe this to be somewhat mis- 
leading. The situation now confronting us 
with regard to the shipbuilding industry is 
more like 1941 than 1939, in the sense that we 
cannot count on a prolonged period for mo- 
bilizing needed skills and facilities. 

It is apparent that the industry is not 
prepared today to meet initial wartime re- 
quirements. Our private yards now have 
about 118,000 employees, less than one-third 
of the total in December 1941. They have 
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only about 29 large oceangoing merchant 
ships under construction, a small fraction 
of the work underway in 1941. All of these 
29, except 3, are scheduled for completion 
this year. 

In order to improve the economic health 
of the industry, the Navy, for the past several 
years, has been awarding most of its ship- 
bullding to private industry. During fiscal 
1954, all new naval construction is going to 
private yards. Up to the present, we have 
been reasonably successful in helping to 
maintain, through normal competition, a 
fairly broad base of operating yards widely 
dispersed throughout our coastal areas. 

With regard to repair work, the Navy, last 
year, began awarding the overhauls of most 
active ficet auxillaries, together with selected 
combatant ships, to private yards. Previous- 
ly, these yards had been regularly receiving 
repairs to service craft, overhauls of reserve 
fleet ships and similar work. During the 
past 214 years, the Navy has awarded repair 
and overhaul work having a dollar value of 
approximately $271 million to private yards. 

I regret to say, however, that this addi- 
tional Navy work has not stabilized private 
yard employment which, in the last several 
months, has declined by another 3,000. A 
further drastic reduction is expected later 
on this year, as the privately-owned and 
Mariner construction now on the ways is 
completed. 

This will result in an increase in the pro- 
portion of employees engaged in Navy work 
to total private-yard employment. Unless 
new work is forthcoming, the Navy will thus 
find itself in the uneneviable position of 
being the industry’s principal support. 

Iam particularly concerned with the fact 
that highly skilled design and production 
personnel are rapidly being dispersed among 
other industries which can provide more 
stable employment. We may not have time, 
in the event of another emergency, to either 
recruit or train new workers. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was en- 
acted to foster the development and to en- 
courage the maintenance of a merchant fleet 
capable of serving our needs in peace or in 
war. It was intended to provide adequate 
incentives for a continuing merchant-ship 
program. This objective is not, at present, 
being attained. 

Based upon our analysis of workload needs 
of the industry, it would appear that the 
shipbuliding potential of our country must 
be supported by some interim emergency 
program. It is not my responsibility to rec- 
ommend what such a program should be. 
To provide a minimum sustaining workload 
for the industry, however, it should con- 
sist of at least 20 ships annually and start 
at the earliest possible time. It would not, 
in any sense, be a permanent solution to 
our problem. It would, however, keep a 
number of yards from closing in the next 
year, 

The only permanent solution is, of course, 
to provide greater incentives to commercial 
operators place orders for new merchant 
ships on continuing basis. There are a 
number of legislative proposals now before 
the Congress which may help to acomplish 
thls purpose, 

I am authorized to say that the Depart- 
ment of Defense supports H. R. 8637 in prin- 
ciple. The Department is in accord with 
the purpose of the bill which is to stimulate 
new ship construction. More modern and 
improved types of ships may be brought into 
being and the industry may be greatly bene- 
fited. These are worthwhile objectives. 
While certain revisions may be desirable, the 
Department considers that specific comment 
on detailed provisions of the bill is primarily 
within the jurisdiction of other Government 
agencies. Iam informed that the Bureau of 
the Budget has not yet formulated its posi- 
tion on the bill. 
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In closing, I would like to repeat that the 
Navy is gravely concerned with the plight 
of the shipbuilding Industry which promises 
to become the most vulnerable area in our 
preparedness program. 

Conditions have seriously deteriorated 
since 1952 when shipbuilding was in ef- 
fect declared a distressed industry. Many 
firms are today faced with the prospect of 
closing up, unless new work is forthcoming. 
The Navy will continue to do what it can 
to ease the situation. However, it is cer- 
tain that the Navy’s annual construction 
programs cannot alone support a mobiliza- 
tion base of operating shipyards capable of 
the expansion necessary to build a wartime 
merchant marine. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee for inviting me 
to testify on this important subject. 


Letter Carriers Are Best Salesmen of 
America for American Ideals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD c. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the American letter carrier, 
city, village, and rural, is probably one 
of the most familiar sights to more 
Americans than any other individual 
alive. He is truly the ambassador to 
every Main Street, avenue, and highway 
in the land as he makes his daily rounds. 
There is no one who has ever failed 
to receive a visit from him. His daily 
presence on our streets is a constant 
reminder of the stability and the inde- 
structibility of this land of ours. 


Because the letter carrier is such a 
familiar sight, and because he makes his 
appointed rounds with such smooth effi- 
ciency and uninterrupted continuity, too 
often he is taken too much for granted 
and little effort is made to recognize his 
true worth. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following 
tribute to Uncle Sam's Main Street am- 
bassadors from the March 1954 issue of 
the magazine Glass Horizons, published _ 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada, of 
which Lee W. Minton is the editor: 

Uncte Sam's MAIN STREET AMBASSADORS 

In Washington last month a group of seri- 
ous gentlemen carrying bulging briefcases 
climbed the steps of the House Office Bulid- 
ing to keep a date with members of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
What the committee members heard that day 
and on succeeding days gave them a severe 
case of burning of the ears. 

The men carrying the heavy briefcases 
were spokesmen for the National Association 
of Letter Carricrs—largest of the Govern- 
ment employee unions—and other postal 
organizations. They had several thousand 
unkind words for the “piddling" pay increase 
for postal workers offered in a bill before the 
committee, With charts and reams of sta- 
tistics, the NALC spokesmen built a solid 
case in favor of granting letter carriers and 
other postal employees a more substantial 
pay boost. 
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That is the kind of fighting the NALO has 
been doing in behalf of letter carriers since 
it was organized in 1889 in Milwaukee. As 
Government employees, the letter carriers do 
not have the strike weapon and must depend 
on the persuasive arguments of the NALC 
before Congress to win pay increases and 
improved conditions, 

The NALC, however, has not always en- 
joyed the right to petition Congress. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, while President, issued an 
order forbidding a postal employee to even 
speak to 2 Member of Congress about postal 
wages. All in all, the NALO fought for more 
than 20 years for the right to place letter 
carriers! grievances before Congress. Finally. 
the Lloyd-LaFollette antigag law was passed 
giving Government workers the right to peti- 
tion “either individually or collectively for 
improvements in the conditions of their 
labor, including hours of labor and compen- 
sation.” The same act forbade Government 
workers from joining an organization which 
might call for a strike against the United 
States, 

The NALC, along with other Government 
workers’ unions, has exercised its right to 
address Congress wisely and with good re- 
sults. It has campaigned without letup for 
improvements in the letter carriers’ working 
conditions, 

Right now the NALC is deeply concerned 
with the problem of winning letter carriers 
& pay raise. Starting pay for carriers, NALC 
spokesmen point out, is $1.615 an hour— 
almost 18 cents an hour less than the aver- 
age earnings of factory workers. Even after 
years of service, they told the House com- 
mittee, letter carriers still lag far behind 
comparable municipal workers in salary 
schedule. 

The NALC tackled the current pay battle 
with plenty of experience. Its first big fight 
was elimination of the spoils system, which 
was virtually abolished in the postal service 
in 1893, when President Harrison placed 
every free delivery post office under civil 
service. 

Next big fight was to reduce hours of work. 
Before the turn of the century post-office 
employees worked 7 days a week, 52 weeks a 
year. Often their workday exceeded 12 
hours. Starting pay of a postal employee 
about that time was $800 a year. 

Every victory for the NALC has come hard. 
Undoubtedly many of them would not have 
come at all except for the fierce loyalty 
which members gave the organization. 
Today, membership exceeds 100,000, spread 
over 4,250 cities in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Hawallan Islands. There 
actually are more members of the letter 
carriers’ organization than there are actual 
regular carriers on the payrolls, This is 
because retired carriers maintain their mem- 
bership and “substitute” carriers, also eligi- 
ble, are anxious to join the NALC. 

For protection of members, the NALO 
maintains a Mutual Benefit Association, 
which has paid out more than $9 million in 
death benefits, and a sick and accident in- 
surance program which affords insurance 
against loss of earnings during illness. A 
recently established hospitalization plan has 
been hailed as one of the best ever offered 
Government workers. 

Since 1917, the NALC has been an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliate. NALC 
President William C. Doherty is a vice presi- 
dent and executive council member of the 
AFL and the federation's chief spokesman 
on Government employee affairs. Vice presi- 
dent of the NALC is Jerome J. Keating, an 
enthusiastic and effective spokesman on leg- 
islative affairs, who also edits the highly 
respected journal of the NALC, the Postal 
Record. Peter J. Cahill, the secretary-treas- 
urer, is responsible for administration of the 
sound fiscal policies of the association, which 
only recently completed construction of a 
handsome new headquarters building in 
view of the Capitol. 
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No Troop Involvement in Indochina 


SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1950, when I first campaigned 
for the House of Representatives from 
the 11th Hlinois District on the north- 
west side of Chicago, I found the ma- 
jority of the people I contacted to be vio- 
lently opposed to the Korean police ac- 
tion. Asa result, I was highly critical of 
President Truman and the then encum- 
bent Democrat Congressman for their 
part in the Korean fiasco. My stand on 
the Korean question, I feel, was very 
much instrumental in enabling me to 
win election to the 82d Congress by a 
substantial majority. 

In my reelection campaign in 1952, the 
voters in my district were convinced 
that with the election of a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress- 
man from the 1ith District, they would 
see definite action with regard to ending 
the Korean mess. When President Ei- 
senhower ended the Korean war, the peo- 
ple reacted most favorably. 

By reviewing the recent pronounce- 
ments of President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, and Secretary of State 
Dulles, a real possibility exists that we 
will become embroiled in the southeast 
Asiafi war before the end of this year. 


From recent statements of Mr. Church- ' 


ill of England, Mr. St. Laurient of Can- 
ada, and others, we alone seem to be 
heading into this war, in spite of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's thought that the free 
nations will present a concert of readi- 
ness to react in whatever way is nec- 
essary. 

To my way of thinking, this will mean, 
as in Korea, the United States will suffer 
over 90 percent of the casualties and 
pay more than 90 percent of the costs. 

From mail received from my constitu- 
ents, and from direct conversations while 
home over the Easter recess, I have not 
heard a single word in favor of using 
our boys to fight in Indochina. 

Experience proves that if we attempt 
to fight a limited war as we did in Kored, 
we cannot win. Experience proves once 
a war is started, no one can control its 
course. Experience proves that three 
wars in the present generation—World 
War I, World War II, and Korea—have 
not eased world tension or brought peace. 
Experience proves that Soviet commu- 
nism thrives on wars, as evidenced by the 
fact that communism today governs or 
controls 800 million people as against 
180 million during World War I, not to 
mention the vast increase in control of 
land and resources. Experience proves 
that military victories alone do not solve 


world problems. 


It is my belief that the American peo- 
ple are not ready for world leadership, 
because it entails conquest, occupation, 
and governing the conquered people. It 
would forever entail a forced contribu- 
tion to military service from every 
American home, huge foreign aid out- 
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lays, and overburdening taxation, all of 
which would bring on socialism or gov- 
ernment control of our lives. 

From a purely practical standpoint, 
getting involved in Indochina would, as 
a famous American general remarked 
about Korea, be a war against the wrong 
enemy, at the wrong time, and in the 
wrong place. 

If President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican leadership commit our troops 
into southeast Asia, I am of the opinion 
the people will show their disgust by 
returning a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress in November, and a Democrat 
president in 1956. 

Knowing that the will of the majority 
of my constituents is firmly against com- 
mitting our boys in another Korean type 
of war, and knowing from recent experi- 
ence that military victories do not bring 
peace, if Congress is given to vote on this 
issue—which President Eisenhower says 
will happen—I will vote against sending 
our troops to Indochina and southeast 
Asia. 


Address by David Himmelfarb to Massa- 
chusetts Mayors Association, Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, February 10, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
address by David Himmelfarb, master 
ropemaker, at the Boston naval ship- 
yard before the Massachusetts Mayors 
Association at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
on February 10, 1954. 

The Boston naval shipyard lies within 
the heart of the congressional district 
which I represent here in the National 
Legislature. As a result, my interest in 
maintaining this naval shipyard at peak 
efficiency both for our national security 
and in the best interests of the New 
England economy is perhaps greater than 
that of any other member of the New 
England delegation. It is my belief that 
my colleagues here in the House should 
be well-informed, and I submit this ad- 
dress by Mr. Himmelfarb to their atten- 
tion: 

The thousands of men and women of the 
Boston naval shipyard for whom I am a 
spokesman have asked me to convey a mes- 
sage of sincere appreciation to your assocla- 
tion for the opportunity you have extended 
to us to tell you the Boston naval shipyard 
story. These men and women living In the 
communities of which you gentlemen are 
the chief executives are comforted in the 
knowledge that as their fellow citizens you 
necessarily are concerned with their prob- 
lems and can be of considerable assistance 
toward their solution. 

Considering the short time your business 
meeting will allow me, I do not plan to go 
into a sales talk to impress you with the 
importance of the Boston naval shipyard. 
The 12,000 employees, living in virtually 
every city and town within a 50-mile radius 
of Boston, are the testimonies of importance, 
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Facts relating to the shipyard and its tie-in 
with your communities are cited in the 
brochure which I have for you. As a ship- 
yard activity, the Boston naval shipyard 
surpasses all others in New England. In the 
State of Massachusetts alone, the commer- 
cial shipbuilding and repair industry in- 
volves spending approximately $60 million 
in wages and materials annudlly. Over and 
above that the Boston payroll and operating 
costs amount to approximately 1% times 
this figure and if the value of the material 
is added, represents a sum well in excess of 
$100 million annually, If we consider the 
moneys spent by naval personnel, which are 
necessarily affected by curtailment of the 
working force of the shipyard, you will read- 
ily recognize that our problem of coping with 
the layoffs at the Boston naval shipyard must 
be considered your problem too. 

In the press last week considerable space 
was devoted to the demands of our congres- 
sional leaders from Massachusetts, to place 
defense contracts in distressed areas in Mas- 
sachusetts. The cities of Lowell, Lawrence, 
New Bedford, and Attleboro were cited par- 
ticularly. The failure to secure the contract 
for construction of the carrier at Quincy 
will, it was stated, result in a substantial 
layoff at the Fore River plant. With the 
program, in effect, of cutting the number 
of Federal employees and services in your 
cities, you need no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to visualize the further Impact that 
layoffs connected with Government work will 
have on your communities, The matter I 
lay before you today is to be aware of the 
fact that layoffs in Government plants are 
adding to your community problems and 
being aware of the fact, give us, the men 
and women of the Boston naval shipyard, 
your active support for a better break. 

I state the matter In this way because, as 
we have seen in the past, layoffs and curtail- 
ment on the basis of alleged overall economy 
are not giving our people a fair break. Let 
me illustrate what I mean: There is no doubt 
but what the concentration of shipbuilding 
ekills and traditions of New England cannot 
be equaled anywhere. Proximity to Eu- 
rope, of course, was and continues to be a 
basic advantage. A naval ship crippled in 
the North Atlantic can get to Boston easier 
than to New York or Philadelphia and hence 
can be salvaged and returned to duty that 
much faster. Our heavily industrialized 
areas supply an invaluable reservoir of skills 
which can be duplicated nowhere. In World 
War II this reservoir of skills was able to 
build up a peak force of 50,128 employees, 
At that time, Boston naval shipyard was the 
second highest of the 10 naval shipyards in 
the country. The accomplishments at the 
Boston naval shipyard have become a matter 
of record of which we can justifiably be 
proud. Yet, since World War II. the Boston 

_ Shipyard has dropped from second place to 
fifth place. Whereas in 1945, the Boston 
shipyard employed 13 percent of the total 
naval shipyard employment, today the total 
is 10 percent. Whereas other shipyards, 
compared to their peak World War II levels 
for present employment levels were cut only 
by as low as 50 percent, the Boston shipyard 
suffered the greatest percentage reduction at 
74 percent. With further layoffs scheduled, 
this would put Boston even in a worse 
position, 

The employees of the shipyard find this 
trend hard to understand. We know that our 
workmanship is of the highest quality. Our 
costs bear comparison with any others. The 
need for getting the work done is here. The 
fleet must be serviced. Considering all these 
factors we feel that we are not unreasonable 
in expecting better treatment. A small, but 
pertinent case in point, concerns the rope- 
walk in the Boston naval shipyard. This 
is an establishment which, since 1834, has 
provided the Navy's cordage needs while serv- 
ing as a research and development center for 
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the Navy's cordage problems. The savings to 
the Government by operation of the ropewalk 
runs into thousands of dollars annually. Yet, 
despite this fine record of achievement and 
demonstrated savings, the press recently re- 
ported a recommendation of a congressional 
subcommittee to close down this activity. 
If this recommendation ts carried through, 
I can inform you from my own personal 
knowledge that fine caliber men, after devo- 
tion of years to work in such a speciality, 
will be tossed into the labor market, broken 
in spirit and not readily employable. Sim- 
Uarly, the forge shop in the Boston naval 
shipyard is a pioneer in the specialized art 
of developing and making the strongest 
anchor chain in the world. Yet, despite the 
demonstrated savings in cost, anchor chain 
is being procured outside of Massachusetts. 
With respect to submarine work, a highly 
specialized type of ship repair work, compari- 
son of jobs between naval shipyards, shows 
that the Boston naval shipyard effected con- 
sistently higher quality work at lower cost, 
yet the Boston naval shipyard lost out in 
further assignment of this work. The net 
result of a higher cost to the Navy with re- 
sulting layoffs at the Boston shipyard, will 
be a loss of skills which, in terms of indus- 
trial know-how, may be devastating. In 
these cases I cite, I stress that savings are 
demonstrated and are a matter of record. 
Yet, curtailment and layoffs are in order. 
Where then does economy become a basis for 
layoffs? , 

In answer to this, let me quote an editorial 
of the Boston Post of February 4: “The con- 
solation contract for destroyers given to Fore 
River, despite a lower bid from the Bath, 
Maine, yards is added proof that here was a 
great deal of lobbying and juggling in con- 
nection with awarding the contract. Fore 
River was outlobbied and outjuggled.” This, 
indeed, expresses that, with respect to distri- 
bution of work in shipyards, Massachusetts 
economy is again being forced to play second 
fiddle. 

The message I would like to leave with you 
is that what happens to the employment of 
the Boston naval shipyard is in greater or 
lesser degree vital to your communities. To- 
ward the objective of allaying the spread of 
unemployment in Massachusetts communi- 
ties, the men and women of the Boston naval 
shipyard look for your assistance. 

What do we want you to do? Help our 
efforts to make our congressional and admin- 
istration leaders aware of the necessity for 
avoiding layoffs and curtailments in our 
shipyard, 

Help us get a fair share of the work. 

How can you doit? We bow to your experi- 
ence in the matter, 


Flood Protection for Duarte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in Congress from the 
Duarte area, I have been working over 
the past months, in cooperation with 
local officials, to assure Duarte of ade- 
quate flood protection. This is a con- 
tinuing problem which requires constant 
vigilance on the part of all concerned. 
I am happy to report at this time that 
definite progress is being made. 

The Federal Government is pushing 
ahead with its work to complete the 
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Whittier Narrows Dam. Waters from 

the mountains and foothills above 

Duarte will flow into its giant reservoir. 

Already work is in progress, or plans are 

being formulated for the various tribu- 

tary channels which will funnel the 
waters into Whittier Narrows. On De- 
cember 17, 1953, I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Army, who is responsible for flood 
control matters, and urged that sumi- 
cient funds for this purpose be requested 
in the President’s budget. This request 
was later fulfilled, In early 1954, I ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 

Appropriations to support my request 

for adequate funds. Subsequently the 

House passed the appropriation bill pro- 

viding the money to hasten the comple- 

tion of the Whittier Narrows Dam. 

The disastrous forest flres of this win- 
ter aggravated Duarte’s flood problem. 
The fires stripped the mountainsides cf 
protective vegetation which under ordi- 
nary conditions would hold the soil in 
place. When the rains came, mud, 
debris, and water poured in Duarte 
which caused damage to homes. Be- 
cause of the emergency situation created 
by the fire, President Eisenhower, at my 
request, issued an executive order declar- 
ing that a major disaster situation 
existed and he directed that all Federal 
agencies cooperate to the fullest extent, 

In March of this year, while the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was consider- 
ing the budget for the Forest Service, I 
again asked the Congress to take cogni- 
zance of the need for reforestation and 
other necessary improvements in Angeles 
National Forest which lies north of 
Duarte. The committee scent one of its 
members, Congressman OAKLEY HUNTER, 
of Fresno, to make a survey of conditions 
in Angeles National Forest. The House 
has already passed the appropriation bill 
for the Forest Service, and it is now 
pending in the other body—Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should not sit down 
without paying tribute to the fine public 
service rendered by the Duarte Dispatch 
and its editor and publisher, Mr. L. C. 
Fulbright. This newspaper has been of 
great assistance to me in keeping in close 
touch with the community. It has been 
not only a mirror of public opinion, but 
it has helped me in reporting to my con- 
stituents from Washington. 

At this point, I wish to place in the 
Record an article from the Duarte Dis- 
patch of April 15, 1954, which describes 
the status of local flood-control projects 
planned by the county of Los Angeles 
in Duarte. 

The article follows: 

SOLUTION or DUARTE Foon PROBLEMS SEEN— 
County ANNOUNCES PLAN To CONSTRUCT 
$2,500,000 FLoop CONTROL SYSTEM 
What is undoubtedly the best news for 

Duarte citizens (especially those in the 

northern section) to be released in a long 

while is the announcement regarding flood 
control emanating from Supervisor Legg's 

Office this week. 

Relief from the mudflows which caused 
extensive damage to many Duarte homes 
during the winter storms this year was 
promised this week as County Supervisor 
Herbert C. Legg disclosed plans of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control District to 
construct a system of debris basins and chan- 
nels in the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon 
area. 
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The $2,500,000 system was outlined In de- 
tall by H. E. Hedger, chief engineer of the 
district, in a report this week to Legg. 

Construction priority has been assigned to 
the Bradbury-Bliss, Maddock Canyon project 
because of the recent fire in the watershed 
area of these canyons. Present plans call for 
Construction of debris basins and a portion 
ot the proposed permanent channels in the 
two canyons this year. 

Flood-control engineers estimate that the 
basins should be completed in time for the 
1954-55 rainy season, Legg said. He empha- 
sized that completion of the basins would re- 
move much of the danger of mud and debris 
from Duarte homes and property, but that 
Waterfows would still be experienced in the 
Principal water-carrying streets until the 
entire system of permanent chanels is com- 
pleted. 

Construction schedules for 1954 call for 
completion of a debris basin in Bradbury- 
Bliss Canyon with a permanent channel from 
the basin to the intersection of Lemon Ave- 
nue and Winston Street, and a second basin 
in Maddock Canyon with a short length of 
Permanent channel ending in a temporary 
channel which follows the present stream bed 
to the head of Vineyard Avenue, 

Future construction entails building a 
third debris basin in Spinks Canyon and 
completion of the system of permanent chan- 
nels to remove waterflow from the streets. 
This future system of channels will connect 
with Bradbury Canyon Channel at Lemon 
and Winston, run diagonally east to a point 
about 500 feet north of the Foothill Boule- 
Vard-Royal Oaks Drive intersectlon, where it 
will connect with the proposed Spinks Can- 
yon Channel. 

From this point the channel continues on 
a diagonal line to the north roadway of 
Royal Oaks, runs parallel to Royal Oaks to 
Mount Olive Drive, then turns south in 
Mount Olive to the Santa Fe Dam Reservoir 
below the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe rall- 
way tracks, The permanent channel from 
the Maddock Canyon runs diagonally west to 
Join with the Bradbury-Spinks trunk chan- 
nel at Mount Olive and Royal Oaks. 

Legg. cautioned that residents on Vine- 
yard Avenue will not experience complete re- 
lief from flood conditions until the perma- 
nent channel for the Maddock Canyon Basin 
is completed. He pointed out that by con- 
structing the debris basin this year, the 
main threat to life and property from heavy 
Tocks and debris would be removed, but that 
Vineyard residents still face prospects of wa- 
terflow and some mud during periods of 
heavy rain, 


My Opposition To Sending American 
Troops to Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make clear my opposition to sending 
United States Armed Forces to Indo- 
china. 

The issue in Indochina is not whether 
the advance of communism should be 
stopped, but, rather, how best to stop it. 
Even if we concede that the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have captured 
control of the Viet Minh movement, the 
driving force of that movement remains 
the same as it was 8 years ago. That 
force is nationalism, The mainspring of 
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that nationalism has nothing whatever 
to do with the politico-social theories 
of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, or Mao Tse-tung, 
That driving force has its basis in the 
desire of the peoples to be free from 
western domination, France could have 
granted independence at the time the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, India, 
Ceylon, and Pakistan were made inde- 
pendent. The fact that she has not 
granted complete and unequivocal in- 
dependence to date only serves as fuel to 
the burning fires of nationalism. 

Eight years of civil war have demon- 
strated that those fires cannot be 
quenched by military means alone. Just 
as French Union forces have been in- 
creased, the Viet Minh forces have grown. 
As the United States has increased pro- 
visions of materiel to the French Union 
forces, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, 
and China have increased the flow of 
arms to the Viet Minh. After 8 years of 
fighting, it may realistically be said that 
the territory under French control re- 
mains the same as at the outstart, 

In the psychological and the political 
war—the war to win the loyalty of the 
people, the war which takes precedence 
over military conflict—the French are on 
the defensive and no military measures 
can be successful until the people are 
granted the freedom to which they have 
So long aspired. 

When military measures have failed in 
the limited area in which this war has 
been fought during the past 8 years, it 
is not likely that success will be found 
by increasing the intensity of operations 
on both sides. More American planes, 
compensated by more Soviet planes, can- 
not basically alter the will for freedom 
in the Indochinese people. An extension 
of this war, locking Communist China 
and the United States in a death strug- 
gle, will not serve to gain the freedom 
of the Indochinese people. 

Whether the United States were to 
send troops into Indochina on her own, 
or under the cloak of a 10-nation south- 
east Asian defense arrangement, does 
not alter the material fact that military 
measures are secondary to the winning 
of this war. 

Whatever constructive rule the United 
States may assume in resolving this con- 
flict, the intended results will not be 
served by sending United States troops 
to Indochina, and I, personally am defi- 
nitely opposed to such action. All of 
the shooting in the past 8 years has 


proven that all the people of Indochina 


want is their independence. Had this 
independence been granted long ago, 
this war could have been avoided. 


5 Murphy Army Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
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wish to include the following statement 
given by Past Commander Anthony D. 
Tieso of the Disabled American War Vet- 
erans, Department of Massachusetts, be- 
fore a meeting held on April 28 in the 
House Veterans’ Committee, concerning 
the proposed closing of the Murphy 
Army Hospital at Waltham, Mass.: 
STATEMENT BY ANTHONY D. Treso, OF Mar- 
TAPAN, Past STATE COMMANDER, DISABLED 
_AMERICAN VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, BEFORE THE Bay STATE CON- 
GRESSIONAL GROUP, CONCERNING THE PRO- 
POSED CLOSING oF MURPHY Army HOSPITAL 


Ladies and gentlemen of Congress, this 
morning I am representing the Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Massa- 
chusetts, upon the authority of State Com- 
mander George J. Lynch. Unfortunately, 
Commander Lynch, due to illness in his 
family, cannot be present. If you will bear 
with an old sailor, I wish to give you a mes- 
sage. 

The proposed closing of the Murphy Army 
Hospital is needless. The Federal Govern- 
ment wishes to deprive dependents of serv- 
icemen of Massachusetts of medical care and 
hospitalization on the grounds of economy. 
This, may I assure, is false economy and will 
bring untold hardships and great expense to 
mothers, sons, and daughters of many a Bay 
State soldier. 

For example, the nearest Army hospital to 
Boston is at Fort Devens, a distance Of over 
45 miles from the capital of Massachusetts, 

An expectant mother, receiving pre-natal 
treatment, is forced to travel long distances 
for medical examinations and will not re- 
ceive any reimbursement for her expenses. 
This will occur if Murphy Hospital is closed, 
though the Federal Government, by law, is 
supposed to give full medical care to the 
dependents of our soldiers, 

They are not receiving anything free from 
the Federal Government. When a man en- 
lists In the Army of the United States, he 
automatically receives the benefits of a sery- 
iceman. 

When the United States takes away these 
benefits, it affects the morale of every man 
in the uniform of this country. Secretary 
of the Air Force, Harold E. Talbott, while 
speaking in Massachusetts last Monday, dis- 
closed that enlistments are dropping at an 
alarming rate. This, according to Secretary 
Talbott, was due to lowering of morale be- 
cause benefits are being stripped from the 
servicemen, 

Massachusetts sent over 500,000 men and 
women into World War II. During the Ko- 
rean conflict, over 100,000 Bay Staters served 
their country. Today many of them still 
wear the uniform of this country. They 
have distinguished themselves on the field 
of battle, 

Now the Federal Government rewards them 
by attempting to close the Murphy Army 
Hospital in Waltham, an institution that is 
needed by the soldiers from Massachusetts. 

Thousands of mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters, miles away from their loved ones in 
uniform, are to be the victims of economy. 
Economy will not keep this country strong 
against aggression. Only ur fighting men, 
possessed with courage, strength, and a high 
morale, can keep this country strong. 

But the Federal Government can cause 
untold damage to our Armed Forces. A 
soldicr from Massachusetts will suffer im- 
measurable harm if the Murphy Army Hos- 
pital is closed, 

The Disabled American Veterans requested 
President Elsenhower, the Members of the 
House and the Senate, to convert Framing- 
ham VA Hospital into a Federal Soldiers’ 
Home. This request was denied by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Today, the Disabled American Veterans of 

setts strongly protests the closing 
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ot Murphy Army Hospital in Waltham and 
urges you to do everything in your power 
to help the mothers, sons, and daughters of 
every soldier from Massachusetts. 

Thank you for listening to an old sailor. 


~ 


Power Partnership Must Work 


ś EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Journal of April 23, 
1954: 

POWER PARTNERSHIP MUST WORK 

Time is running out, powerwise, in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

This was made unmistakably clear by the 
report of the engineering committee of the 
Pacific Northwest governors’ power-policy 
board at Victoria, B. C., Wednesday. 

‘This report, drawn together by 25 leading 
engineers representing all major Federal, re- 
gional, State, and municipal systems and 
private companies for the guidance of North- 
west governors, paints this realistic picture: 

The region, including Northwest States 
and British Columbia, has approximately 7 
million kilowatts of installed capacity today. 

It will need at least 13 million kilowatts 
by 1963-64 at present rates of growth that 
have held up since 1920. 

That means that 6 million additional kilo- 
watts of installed capacity will have to be in 
production at the end of the decade. 

And it has only 4 million kilowatts of ad- 
ditional capacity in sight; that is, under 
construction or definitely projected. 

If that means anything—and this is the 
most accurate coordinated estimate yet made 
by authoritative sources—it means that the 
region will be short at least 2 million kilo- 
watts of power by 1963-64. 

The simple arithmetic of this situation 
emphasizes the extreme urgency of promot- 
ing more starts by whatever agencies are in 
position to make them. 

It spells out in cold figures the need for 
putting a real power partnership on the 
track and making it run—from the senior 
partner, Uncle Sam, down to the smallest 
project by the smallest company, city, or 
PUD. 


The governors of the Northwest States 
know all this. 

The 11 power systems that make up the 
Northwest power pool know it. 

One of the results of this knowledge is a 
group of five power-partnership proposals 
involving various combinations of public and 
private power systems in the region. 

Another result is a flood of applications 
for power permits, public and private. 

But none of these partnership proposals 
has been carried through. None is ready. 
The attitude of the administration and the 
Congress is undetermined. 

And almost every individual project, from 
the city of Tacoma’s Cowlitz program to 
British Columbia’s Mica Creek project, to 
PGE's Deschutes program, to the city of Seat- 
tles Boundary project, to Idaho Power's low- 
dam program on the Snake, or the Corps of 
Engineers’ Libby project either has de- 
termined local opposition or runs into the 
highly technical international questions con- 
cerning upstream-downstream benefits and 
payments, 
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What can be done, therefore, to get these 
projects unstuck? 

What can be done to arouse the Congress? 

What can be done to overcome local, and 
sometimes shortsighted, opposition? 

The governors’ committee is working man- 
fully at the problem. It is attempting to 
evolve a list of projects on which all can agree 
and behind which united support can be 
alined. It seeks agreement on one or two big 
dams that can be started and will take up 
the slack until partnership deals can be 
wrapped up. It hopes to have such a pro- 
gram ready for the next meeting at Spokane 
June 23-24. Some observers felt that it 
should have been ready last Wednesday—at 
least a start. 

It's no small matter, developing 6 million 
kilowatts of power in 10 years. Thirty or 
forty dams and several billion dollars are in- 
volved. Some very complicated legal and 
engineering problems are also involved. Not 
to mention financial problems, 

But we believe that these difficulties can 
be overcome. We believe a workable and 
working power partnership can be developed. 
These things can be done because they must 
be done. Merely understanding the magni- 
tude of the task and agreeing on a starting 
point helps. It helps a lot. 


Wiretapping Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK B. BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
at no time during his long and distin- 
guished career has the leadership of the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn been more 
clearly evidence than in his splendid 
speech before this body on the wiretap- 
ping legislation. Appealing for sound, 
nonpartisan judgment, Mr. RAYBURN 
urged the adoption of the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, Hon. Epwin Wilis, placing the 
matter in the hands of the traditional 
law-enforcement agency of this country, 
the Federal courts. Throughout this en- 
tire proceeding it was noted by the mem- 
bership-at-large that our able colleague, 
Mr. WILLIS, continued forthrightly re- 
fusing to be led astray. 

The statemanship of these two out- 
standing Americans and Democrats was 
lauded by Paul Cook, editorial writer for 
many years on the Beaumont Enterprise, 


Beaumont. Tex., in a judiciously phrased 


editorial which appeared in this excep- 
tional Texas newspaper on April 10, 1954. 
I commend it to my colleagues as a trib- 
ute to the astute judgment of that schol- 
arly editorialist, Mr. Cook, and as a fit- 
ting tribute to the esteemed Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, beloved throughout the 
width and breadth of this country as 
“Mr. Democrat” and the Honorable Ep- 
win WILIIS, the finest flower of the 
Acadian traditions of democracy and 
freedom. 

The editorial follows: 

WIRETAPPING EVIDENCE 

Two of the best arguments that could be 

offered for protecting American citizens from 
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abuse of police authority through wiretap- 
ping came from Representatives WII IIS, of 
Louisiana, and former Speaker of the House 
Sam RAYBURN. 

The Louisiana Representative, whose bill 
requiring Federal court approval before the 
Attorney General can order wires tapped wes 
adopted by the House when passing the bill 
to legalize use of wiretapping evidence in 
Federal courts, said he saw “no difference 
in principle between the requirements for a 
search warrant before a man's home can be 
entered and a requirement for a warrant be- 
fore his home can be entered via wiretap- 
ping.” 

Sam RAYBURN called the attention of the 
House to the fact that “Attorneys General 
come and go,” but “faith in the perpetuity 
of Government rests in the courts of this 
country.” 

Both Mr. Wrs and Mr. Raysurn defend- 
ed a basic principle of the American Govern- 
ment, whose primary purpose in al] matters 
of domestic concern is to safeguard the rights 
and liberties of the individual citizen. 

The two schools of thought on wiretap- 
ping evidence stand at opposite extremes: 
Mr. Justice Holmes denounced it; other per- 
sons think it sometimes becomes necessary 
to fight the devil with fire. So the move 
Was made to present in court evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping as the only effective 
way to deal with spies, traitors, saboteurs, 
and other enemies of the United States. 

The analogy between a search warrant 
and the requirement of the Willis amend- 
ment is a good one, No public official of 
this country, no matter how high his office, 
should have authority to invade a man's 
home without a search warrant, which no 
such official now has under the law. 

Wiretapping is an invasion of a citizen's 
privacy. He may be a criminal, a subver- 
sive or a decent and loyal American citi- 
zen. The utmost care must be exercised, 
therefore, in seeing that the Innocent citi- 
zen's rights are protected, even though a 
few crooks and scoundrels slip through the 
meshes of the law. 

Obtaining court permission to tap a wire 
ought not to Interfere seriously with any 
investigative work or procurement of evl- 
dence the Attorney General may think nec- 
essary. Even if it did interfere, it is better 
to err on the side of liberty than to subject 
American citizens, good or bad, to police 
authority that could be easily abused. 

As Mr. Raxnunx remarked, Attorneys Gen- 
eral are subject to the same human frail- 
ties other persons have. While a like obser- 
vation might apply to Federal judges, the 
American people trust their Federal judges 
to be fair, and know they are above politics. 


Messages to the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church, Lynn, Mass., for Scrutiny 
100 Years Hence 


i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Daily Eve- 
ning Item, Lynn, Mass., of Friday, April 
23, 1954, with respect to the hundreds of 
messages to the citizens of Greater Lynn, 
Mass., of 2,054, being packed in the in- 
genious time capsule saluting the cen- 
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tennial of the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church. The time capsule was de- 
signed and presented the parish by the 
General Electric Co. The capsule was 
buried in the base of concrete at fitting 
ceremonies on the church lawn on Sun- 
day, April 25, 1954, and it is warranted 
by General Electric engineers to last 
more than a century. 

The article follows: 

Women LEADERS Sere RELIGION as MANKIND'S 
Hore ror SURVIVING ATOMIC DESTRUCTION 
In 100 Years—Messacrs SENT FOR CEN- 
TENNIAL 

— (By Paul A. Haley) 

A dynamic 20th century civilization which 
has achieved great scientific strides and im- 
proved beyond the comprehension of pre- 
ceding generations the material wants of 
mankind has yet to fathom the depths of its 
greatest problem—understanding the hearts 
of mankind. 

This is the composite opinion of the Na- 
tion's industrialists, theologians, editors, 
political leaders, educators, and plain citi- 
zens, who, in an avalanche of responses, have 
sent messages to the Washington Street 
Baptist Church for scrutiny 100 years hence. 

The answers received by the pastor, Rev. 
Robert Emery Baggs, to the hundred of let- 
ters he sent out to leaders of modern thought 
both here and abroad, have been amazing. 

They include such national and world 
leaders as Archbishop Richard J, Cushing of 
Boston, through an editorial in the Pilot, 
diocesan newspaper; President Eisenhower, 
Gov. Christian A. Herter, ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, the editors of Time, Life and 
Fortune, President Harold Case of Boston 
University, the Right Rev. Monsignor WII- 
liam E. Drapeau of St. Jean-Baptiste Church, 
Rev. Harold W. Buker, D. D., pastor of the 
“mother” First Baptist Church; and among 
scores of others including Mayor Arthur J. 
Frawley, leading Jewish rabbis, and pastors 
of local churches. 

All of them will be buried in a scientifi- 
cally-fabricated copper time capsule to be 
placed into a bed of poured concrete and bur- 
led on the lawn of the downtown Lynn 
church Sunday at 3 p. m. at impressive ex- 
ercises concluding the centennial program 
of the parish, 

The intent of the members of Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church is that it will not 
be opened until the members of the church 
in the year 2054 celebrate the second century 
of the church in the service of Christ in 
Greater Lynn. 

Speaker at the exercises will be Rev. Issac 
Higginbotham, D. D., executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Baptist Convention and 
head of the 300,000 Baptists in the Bay 
State. Brief remarks will also be made by 
Mayor Arthur J. Frawley, the Rev. David B. 
Howe of the United Baptist Church of Saco, 
Maine, and son of the late beloved Rev. 
Chester H. Howe, for 20 years pastor of the 
local church; the present pastor, Rev. Robert 
Emery Baggs, and others. 

Last week's issue of Life magazine devoted 
a full-page editorial, The Christian Hope, 
to the request of Mr. Baggs that its pub- 
lisher, Henry R. Luce, submit a message to 
the people of 2054. 

“Religion,” says the editorial, “will not 
save civilization except by saving the soul 
of the individual.” 

The Luce publication, Time, features the- 
Ologian Henry Pitney Van Dusen for its 
cover portrait, and, to comply with the re- 
quest of the Lynn pastor, devotes its cover 
story to the trend of modern theology exem- 
plified by his career as head of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Both magazines were sent 
by Mr. Luce to be included in the time 
capsule as his contribution for the people 
of 2054, 
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Time and Life are only two of many na- 
tional and international publications to evl- 
dence interest in the time capsule to be 
buried on the lawn of the Lynn Church. 

The editors of the Christian Century have 
devoted a full page in its current issue to 
discussing the probable course of religion 
and mankind's spiritual advancement in the 
next century. 

At the request of Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, of Boston, last Saturday's issue of 
the Pilot, the diocesan newspaper, contained 
an editorial by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Francis J. 
Lally, a native of Swampscott, forecasting 


the hope of the Roman Catholic Church for 


the next century. Both Archbishop Cush- 
ing and Monsignor Lally joined in letters to 
Mr. Baggs extending their warmest con- 
gratulations to the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church on its centennial.” 

The entire issue of the Pilot, containing 
the editorial, will be included in the time 
capsule as will Saturday's issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, an international daily, 
which also devoted an editorial to the sub- 
ject, including reference to the fact that the 
founder of the Christian Science faith, Mary 
Baker Eddy, had her inspiration while living 
in Lynn. 

In his editorial, Erwin D. Canham, famous 
editor of the Monitor, says: 

“Here is a clear call to recognize that the 
ultimate source of tyranny is not to be 
looked for in the Kremlin but deep in the 
human mind itself, and that thinking, not 
bombs, must root it out. This is our contri- 
bution to the time capsule of the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church and our faith is 
strong that in 2054 humanity will have 
measureably progressed toward recognizing 
the incalculable potencies of spiritual think- 
ing to heal the world's desperate Uls.” 

In his expression of the attitude of Arch- 
bishop Cushing and the Roman Catholic 
millions of the greater Boston area, Mon- 
signor Lally, in his editorial in the Pilot, says 
in part: 

“For the church, of course, a hundred 
years is merely as a day and we can be sure 
that the same realities that occupy our at- 
tention today will be, in the flavor of later 
times, giving hope and inspiration in the 
century ahead. 

“Even while the scenery changes and in 
one direction or another men seem to ad- 
vance, the spiritual values on which our 
constant destiny depends remain ever con- 
stant. A resolute faith in the truth of Reve- 
lation, a firm hope in the promises of Christ, 
and a life expanding in the love of God and 
man—these must stand as the key to suc- 
cess in every generation and in whatever 
country.“ 

The editorial board of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, in an analysis of the events of 
the world in both 1854 and thus far in 1954, 
submit this summation from the Sanskrit 
in A. D. 500, as epitomizing their hope for 
mankind a century hence: 

“Learning is a name superior to beauty; 
learning is better than hidden treasure. 
Learning is a companion on a journey to a 
strange country; learning is strength inex- 
haustiblie. A man in this world without 
learning is as a beast of the field.” 

An entire inside spread of two pages in the 
current issue of the Crusader, national Bap- 
tist news-magazine, features the Lynn time 
capsule, together with a picture of the 
church, its young pastor, and the General 
Electric Co, designers, Albert Hansen, Jr., and 
Carl L. Pike. 

To its 2 million readers from coast to coast, 
the Baptist magazine offers this thought for 
the members of the Washington Street Bap- 
tist Church in 2054: 

“We cannot pretend to know what mun- 
dane, or interplanetary news will be flashed 
on the telescreens of March 29, 2054. But 
the eternal news, then as now, will not be 
what man is doing, but what God did for man 


~ ities which 
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on the first Easter. Let us keep Easter per- 
petually in our hearts, in 2054 as we did in 
1954—-with our dally lives proclaiming, 
“Christ Is Risen.” 

From President Eisenhower, who also sent 
a letter congratulating the Lynn church on 
its present centennial, came an autographed 
message to the people of 2054 expressing the 
thought that the “America of your century 
will be as virile a force in a greater world as 
it is in our generation, and that you will be 
living in a generation when war, hatred of 
one another, and man’s inhumanity to man, 
will have been replaced by the great tradi- 
tions of the Christian faith.” 

And from the desk of busy Gov. Christian 
A. Herter comes the following, constituting 
a part, only, of his message to the Massa- 
chusetts citizens of 100 years hence: 

“Today we retain precious freedom in 
America. If this is all that remains of our 
Nation when this message is reread 100 
years from now, it is a sound inheritance. 
But we also hope and pray that posterity 
will find the same kind of prosperity, natural 
resources, expanding economy, opportunities, 
good health, and brotherly understanding 
that Americans now enjoy. 

“Underlying all this is our common faith 
in God, the basic foundation stone which 
made America great and will continue to 
perpetuate our Nation’s strength, I hope, for 
many centurles ahead. Let our future hold 
fast to the traditions and the spiritual de- 
votion of the past and let us always work to 
improve our present.” 

From former President Herbert Hoover 
came the following message, in part, from 
his home in the Waldorf Astoria Towers in 
New York City: 

“The land frontier of America has been 
conquered. But the frontiers of sclence and 
better understanding of human welfare are 
barely opening. 

“This new land, with its high promise, can- 
not and will not be conquered except by men 
and women inspired by concepts of free spirit 
and free mind. 

“And it is those moral and spiritual qual- 
arise alone in freemen which 
will fulfill the meaning of the word ‘Amer- 
ican.’ And with their fulfillment will come 
centuries of further greatness for our be- 
loved Nation.” 

From the Christian Friends of the Antt- 
Defamation League in Chicago came a let- 
ter of warm congratulations and thanks that 
this organization founded by Rabbi Irving 
8. Rosenbaum to accentuate better relations 
with all faiths should be asked to contribute 
material to the time capsule. The Chris- 
tian Friends Bulletin, the league's maga- 
zine, devotes considerable space to the cen- 
tennial program of the Lynn church in its 
current issue, which will be buried in the 
time capsule. 

From Chairman Leonard Hall, of the Re- 
publican National Committee, came a warm 
message for the Republican Party in the year 
2054. Mr. Hall, who was requested to sub- 
mit the material because this is also the 
100th anniversary of the GOP, being founded 
at Ripon, Wis., inclosed a copy of his elo- 
quent address at the 100th anniversary pro- 
gram at the Wisconsin town on March 20, 
together with his autographed photograph. 

Another American institution celebrating 
its centennial this year—the Yonkers Sav- 
ings Bank, of Yonkers, N. Y., has expressed 
the following sentiment: 

“As emissaries of all mankind, it is our 
fervent hope that the Washington Street 
Baptist Church, now entering its second 
century will continue to grow in spirit and 
in truth and in the knowledge that those 
who come within its portals will add to the 
cumulative goodness of the next century.” 

A much-appreciated letter of felicitations 
has been received from Rabbi Roland B. 
Gittelsohn, of Temple Israel, Boston, ex- 
pressing regret that due to the Passover 
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season, he was unable to compose a mes- 
sage for the year 2054, and extending the 
congratulations of the people of hia great 
Boston Temple. “I rejoice with you,” the 
Rabbi says, and hope that the future of 
the Washington Street Baptist Church will 
be one of illustrious accomplishment and 
spiritual and material success for you and 
your people.” 

Mayor Arthur J. Frawley, explaining that 
he laid aside all other commitments to be 
present at the centennial banquet of the 
church on Wednesday and plans to attend 
the time-capsule ceremonies, has gone to 
considerable time to pen a message to the 
people of Lynn of 2054. 

We are living in a period of inflation dur- 
ing which time we have seen the cost of 
living increase tremendously in the matter 
of a few years. This condition has con- 
tinued for several years, but I observe a 
recession from that high pinnacle of spend- 
ing. This recession, in part, was undoubt- 
edly caused in our community by a cur- 
tailment of spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for war materials and implements. 
It is the hope, however, of the elected om- 
cials of our Federal Government that. this 
recession is but a temporary thing. 

The city of Lynn has just completed the 
construction of three new school buildings— 
the Ingalls, the Edward A. Sisson, and the 
Julla A. Callahan Schools. We have also 
completed additions to the Sewall-Anderson 
on Pine Hill and the Pickering Junior High 
School in Wyoma, We are in the process of 
completing an addition to the Capt, William 
G. Shoemaker School at Regina Road. De- 
epite this new construction, we still find our- 
selves with crowded conditions in our class- 
rooms and face the problem of additional 
schoolhouse construction when our city 
finances permit jt. 

We have extended our watcr-supply system 
toward the Lynnficld line, and have plans for 
the construction of a new standpipe and 
pumping station in that area. We have ex- 
tended our sewer system throughout the 
‘Ward 1 and Ward 7 areas and are presently 
engaged in the expansion of one of our main 
water-supply pounds. 

I observe a feeling of unrest and fear in 
the minds of many people because of the 
recently developed hydrogen bomb. We have 
been told that the exploding of one of these 
bombs in a city comparable to Lynn would 
completely destroy every living thing within 
the city and demolish every structure within 
its boundaries, This, very naturally, creates 
a fear in the minds of our people. I believe 
it has caused many people to turn more fre- 
quently to Almighty God to pray for protec- 
tion and help in these trying days. 

I believe the people throughout the coun- 
try are becoming more conscious of their de- 
pendency upon God and becoming more pro- 
pounced in their rellance on God's help. 

We hope that we will surmount all these 
fears and continue to build our country to a 
stronger and more God-fearing Nation and 
give it to our descendants 100 years hence 
in a more sound and more religious state 
than we now observe it. 

One of Lynn's leading Catholic clergymen, 
the beloved Rer. Myles J. McSwiney, pastor 
of St. Joseph's Church, has submitted a mes- 
sage which the parlshoners of the Washing- 
ton Strect Baptist Church in the year 2054, 
upon opening the buried time capsule, will 
deliver to the then pastor of St. Joseph's 
Church to be read to its parishoners of a 
century hence. 

Father McSwiney concludes his letter to 
the pastor of the Washington Street Baptist 
Church by expressing his “congratulations 
on the 100th anniversary of your church, 
and my personal good wishes.“ 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William E. Drapeau, pastor 
of St. Jean-Baptiste Church, in a searching 
message to the parishoners of St. Jean-Bap- 
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tiste Church in the year of Our Lord 2054, 
said, in part: 

“There has been great progress in science 
in our day, and we benefit greatly from these 
things that were given us by God for our use. 
Still this progress has also brought such in- 
struments of force that mankind has today 
the means to destroy’ whole nations. Did 
man learn to control these powers? You are 
the judges, and I may only hope that he did 
learn, 

“We have today, also, a battle of ideologies, 
many of which tend to take away from man 
lis faith in God, and some of these even deny 
the existence of God, How many became the 
victims of these false doctrines? You alone 
may count them. 

“We are working today to bring mankind 
to the realization that we are all the chil- 
dren of God and that we were made by Him 
and for Him, What is true today and shall 
also be true in your day is the great and 
solemn truth: ‘I am the Lord thy God; 
thu shalt not have strange Gods before Me.’ “ 

From the third assistant secretary to Sir 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Groat 
Britain, came to the church a courteous 
letter stating that while the statesman had 
read with great interest the invitation to 
submit a contribution, that he was unable 
to comply because of his preoccupation with 
the current status ot world events and his 
duties in the House of Commons. He did 
however, the secretary said, send his sincere 
personal congratulations to the Washington 
Street Baptist Church on its centennial. 

A message of hope and inspiration, despite 
the worldwide repercussions of the recently 
exploded H-bomb in the Pacific, is contained 
in the contribution of the Rev, Benjamin P. 
Browne, executive director of the Board of 
Fducation and Publication of the American 
Baptist Convention, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

“Over our world of 1954,” he says, “hangs 
the sinister shadow of the H-bomb. The 
diameter of its destrcution has been set at 
30 miles * * and in this moment there 
are threats of new wars in the Orient. Many 
pessimists predict the annihilation of the 
human race, and some scientists say that“ 
we have only a limited time left on this 
planet. 

“Despite these gloomy predictions and 
these fearful threats of destruction, I here 
record the confidence of believers in God that 
nothing that has occurred in our generation 
has changed our faith in a sovereign God, 
Recent events have only deepened our faith 
that God is the supreme ruler, who will 
overrule the madness of man by His eternal 
wisdom and power. 

“We salute you, church members of 2054 
and you Christian leaders who are carrying 
on in God's tomorrow. The God who has 
been our help In ages past will be your help 
in ages still to come. Because of our faith 
in Christ, we greet the unseen with a cheer, 
for we hold to the faith that overcomes the 
world.” 

From Very Rev. Archmandrite Christopher 
Argyridies, pastor of St. George Greek 
Church of Lynn, came a beautiful message 
to his parish a century hence, including 
the following expressive paragraphs: 

“You must always remember that your 
ancestors migrated to this city of Lynn, 
Mass., 150 years ago. They were organized 
into a small community by the name "Greek 
Orthodox Community of St. George” and 
then they established a small church and a 
Greck school to perpetunte their religion 
and their language and their Greeek tradi- 
tions in this country, the United States of 
America, But after 150 years they found 
Out that their community buildings were 
not suitable for the new generation. There- 
fore they decided to build a magnificent 
community center with a modern new 
Church of St. George on this centrally lo- 
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cated site bounded by three streets: South 
Common Street, Church Street and Blossom 
Street. 

“They had struggled hard to obtain these 
bulldings to continue their traditions for a 
religious and national point of view. The 
hopes and the prayers of these people cen- 
tered around four great. orthodox wuys of 
Christianity: To preserve for them the Di- 
vine teachings and holy traditions of their 
Greek orthodox religion and In doing so to 
make them better citizens of this wonderful, 
freedom-loving country which is. theirs. 

“It is our prayer at this writing that in 
the year A. D. 2054, these objectives will 
have heen realized and those members of the 
Greek community who now read and listen 
to these words will embody the ideals and 
principles which thelr ancestors of 100 years 
ago held aloft for them. 

“Our future prayer is that the fine spirit 
of brotherhood which has existed between 
our churches down through the years will 
continue to exist, through the century to 
come, and forever.“ 

Lauding the Washington Street Baptist 
Church as home of the second oldest Boy 
Scout troop in the area scrved by Bay Shore 
Council of Greater Lynn, Arthur A. Schuck, 
chief Boy Scout executive of the United 
States, has sent a message for the membors of 
that organization 100 years hence. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, sub- 
mitting a lengthy and meaty message for 
the people of 2054, says: “Any nation which 


_ bases its institutions on Christian principles 


cannot help but be a dynamic nation. In- 
stitutions born of faith will inevitably perish 
unless they are constantly nurtured by re- 
newed faith.” 

Dr. Herbert Gezork, president of Andover 
Newton Theological School, which has given 
the Lynn church several of its pastors, in- 
cluding the present incumbent, the Rever- 
end Robert Emery Baggs, says. 

“At present it sometimes looks as if man- 
kind would destroy itself by the power which 
the new Atomic Age has put into our hands, 
We can only pray that God will give to the 
statesmen of the world vision, patience, and 
wisdom so that we may be spared the 
catastrophe of further terriblo world wars.” 

Speaker Josepa W. Martin, of the United 
States House of Representatives, submitting 
an eloquent three-page message to the Amer- 
ican people of 2054, concludes his review of 
the great traditions of the Nation with the 
following two paragraphs: 

“No other land has ever held life so com- 
pletely embodying the aspirations of a free 
people as the America of 1954. True the 
American dream has never been defined in 
all of its majestic scope and grandeur and 
in all of its service to human felicity. Every 
Tace and every creed has contributed to its 
robust splendor. Every generation, every 
age, the people of every clime, have embraced 
its promise, and been nutured and strength- 
ened by its hope. 

“That its guiding light will continue to 
shine in full splendor and power in the 
year of our Lord 2054 has never been doubt- 
ed by those who hold aloft, in 1954, the 
sacred torch of freedom under God." 

Another American firm, the Daniel Hays 
Co., Inc., of Gloversville, N. ¥., marking their 
100th anniversary in business, has penned 
the following message to the president of the 
company a century hence, in part: 

“It is our conyiction that the chances of 
this letter coming to the attention of the 
president of the Daniel Hays Co., Inc., as the 
Nation's greatest glove manufacturers, a 
century hence, depends upon the Washing- 
ton Street Baptist Church and all other 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, and the 
Jewish es of our great Nation con- 
tinuing to so effectively teach the Christlan- 
Hebrew traditions.” 

Rev, Forrest L. Knapp, executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
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enclosing a copy of its magazine, the Chris- 
tian Outlook, containing a lengthy article on 
the Lynn Centennial, concludes his message 
with the following sentiment: 

“It is not given to ourselves with our 
finiteness to see ourselves with the perspec- 
tive of 2054. But we pray to the God and 
Father of our beloved Jesus Christ that, with 
the impelling power of His love, we shall 
Strive to ald you of tomorrow to accomplish 
what should not be postponed until the day 
after tomorrow.” 

Walter Yust, chief editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, says, in part: 

“The world will never be at peace until 
peoples humbly accept the fact that no one 
national ideal is the pattern for the entire 
world; Capitalism, socialism, communism, 
are actually impotent weapons in a world 
struggle for amity and peace. They may be 
important Ideologies, but only because they 
with others, have helped to give the world 
its wars. 

“Humility, and, T think, Christian humil- 
ity—and it is known under many other 
names—is the salvation of the world.” 

The renowned Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New York, 
gives his message to the world of the next 
century, as follows: 

“Out of a very tense and threatening 
generation we send our greetings to you who 
will be carrying on the great traditions of 
the Christian gospel a century from now. 
We have faced in our time two great world 
wars and now, with new and greater destruc- 
tive weapons of hitherto unimaginable 
power, we are menaced by the possibility of a 
third. 

“Nevertheless, Christian forces are not dis- 
mayed. We believe that the future belongs 
to Christ; though the dangers of our time 
are immense, the possibilities are magnifi- 
cent. With faith and hope we greet you 
across the unseen years, trusting that in your 
day some of these possibilities may be real- 
ized.” 

The hope of Irving School, talented execu- 
tive director of the Jewish Social Service 
Agency of Lynn, condensed from an unusu- 
ally well prepared and thoughtful three-page 
message, is that in the year 2054, he will have 
no successor In bringing hope to the afflicted 
and hopeless because mankind will have 
solved the problems of old age, want, and 
human distress in all forms. 

“Take no offense, my learned colleague of 
the next century,” he says, “but my most 
ardent hope is that there is no call for your 
services. I would long for a world bereft 
of social problems, freed of financial, physi- 
cal, emotional and spiritual woes. I long 
for a world in which there will be no field 
for social workers, generals, admirals or other 
professionals so sorely needed today to defend 
and sustain our civilization.” 

Edward J. Hanley, president of the Alle- 
gany Ludlum Steel Co., itself celebrating 100 
years in business this year, concludes his 
message with the following thought: 

“I am hopeful that the future will be 
brighter than the past; that men will have 
learned to evaluate success in terms of im- 
proving the well being of the human race 
in this world and the next, and will learn 
also to evaluate material things merely as a 
help to happiness and true contentment.” 

Boston University’s President Harold G. 
Case says: 

“From the vantage point of a university 
president, whose task it is to guide the pro- 
cess of higher education, and whose belief 
in the future ts sure and sound, I am glad to 
salute my successors in 2054, 

“I hope that the efforts we in the field of 
education have put forth may result in im- 
proved opportunities for useful living for 
peace, justice, and true world brotherhood. 

“I charge you of 2054 to remember your 
Obligation to maintain freedom, Christian 
ideals, and to build a better comunity.” 
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Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, World War I 
ace and president of Eastern Air Lines, send- 
ing a message addressed to the “Youth of 
2054,” concludes a 3-page exposition of its 
personal philosophy of living by stating: 

“I belleve in my country. I say humbly 
and sincerely, that there is nothing in the 
world—not even life itself—that I love more 
than I do this land of ours, No worldly 
goods can take the place of my country. And 
loving my country means loving my coun- 
trymen, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

“I trust that my personal creed of 1954 
has become a commonplace in your world of 
2054 and that all of those who read this 
message will be earnestly living it daily.” 

Walter E. Lawrence, town manager of Sau- 
gus, submitting a copy of this year’s 170-page 
Town Report, which has won praise of 
directors of the Schools of Government at 
Harvard University, Tufts College, Boston 
University, and from Goy. Christian A. 
Herter, expresses the hope that in 2054, 
“Saugus will become an even greater com- 
ponent of that happy North Shore commun- 
ity which is Greater Lynn.“ 

Sheriff Earl E. Wells, depicting the causes 
which lead youth to go astray and come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the county courts and 
places of detention, says: 

“It is my fervent hope and prayer that by 
your generation the American people will 
have solved these great social problems so 
that the sheriff of 20&4 will not be faced 
with such heart-rendering juvenile and 
young adult shattered lives.” 

The hope that America of 2054 will have 
“acknowledged Christ and act according to 
His doctrine” is expressed by Howard Murray 
probation officer of the Lynn district court, 
where the pastor, Rev. Robert Emery Baggs, 
is the Protestant chaplain. Mr. Murray ex- 
presses the hope that by the next century 
the schools will have introduced mental 
hygiene as a part of their curriculum and 
that juvenile delinquency will have been 
solved by treatment of incipient cases by 
psychiatrists and psychologists. 

David C. Adkins, managing director of the 
Lynn Chamber of Commerce, says, in part: 

“To the inheritance we have received we 
have sought to add such new elements to the 
flowing current of human life as will illumi- 
nate man's soul with a vision of the kind of 
world he can achieve if his will is keen and 
his spirit is strong.” 

Because of its sentimental value, one of 
the most treasured contributions received 
by the church for its time capsule comes 
from the United States Naval Training Cen- 
ter at San Diego, Calif., where Comdr. Harris 
W. Howe is chief of naval chaplains. 

Commander Howe is one of the two clerical 
sons of the late beloved Rev. Chester H. 
Howe, for 20 years pastor of the church, and 
has been a member of the Washington Street 
Baptist Church for many years. His brother, 
the Reverend David B. Howe, pastor of the 
United Baptist Church at Saco, Maine, will be 
a speaker—at Sunday's burial of the time 
capsule on the church lawn. 

The widow of the late Lynn pastor, Mrs. 
Annie C. Howe, is now visiting her son in 
California. She makes her home at 49 At- 
lantic Terrace, n 

In his letter to be sealed in the time cap- 
sule, Commander Howe reveals that the min- 
isterial tradition of the family started by his 
father and perpetuated by himself and 
brother will be carried into the third genera- 
tion. The chaplain's two sons, Chester 
Harris Howe 2d and Josiah Sanford Howe, 
both of whom were baptized in the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church and still re- 
tain their membership here, are both plan- 
ning to follow their father and grandfather 
into the Christian ministry. 

In his message, Commander Howe con- 
cludes as follows: “Looking ahead to 2054, I 
have every confidence and expectation. It's 
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impossible to predict all that will happen, 
but one thing I know, what we live for and 
stand for in Jesus Christ will be victorious. 
If Christ be for us, who can be against us 
(and win?).“ 

Pastors of local churches contributing 
inspirational messages for posterity included 
the Reverend Harold W. Buker, D. D., pastor 
of the mother First Baptist Church; the 
Reverend Della Davis, pastor of the First 
Spiritualist Church of Lynn; the Reverend 
William H. Gavin, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church; the Reverend Claude H. 
Voorheis, pastor of the East Saugus Com- 
munity Church; the Reverend Wilbur C. 
Biegler, pastor of the Cliftondale Methodist 
Church; the Reverend Ira J, Roberts, pastor 
of the Maple Street Methodist Church and 
president of the Greater Lynn Council of 
Churches; the Reverend Howard F. Smith, 
minister of the Lynn Unitarian Church; and 
scores of others. 


We Are a Republic, Not Democracy, and 
Here the Difference Is Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLYANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Southern California Forum, 
Friday, March 26, 1954, which I think is 
most appropriate at this time: 

We Are A Reruswic, Nor DEMOCRACY, AND 

HERE THE DIFFERENCE Is EXPLAINED 
(By Hufford MacDougal) 

Much confusion has been built around the 
term “democracy.” Although the form of 
government in the United States is that of a 
republic, it is frequently called a democracy. 

Yet the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
and the Communist Party in Russia each 
claim democracy as the proper description 
of their government. 

It is important that we get a clear under- 
standing of political and economic words and 
phrases, for we are in the midst of a conflict 
in which words play a vital role, 

There are some sharp and vastly important 
differences between democracy and republic, 
Let's first examine democracy. 

Democracy: The Greeks gave us the word, 
meaning the people rule. The basic element 
in political democracy is legal and political 
equality for all. 

Democracy doesn't set up any certain form 
of Government except the town meeting 
form in which all citizens come together and 
make their laws on the basis of majority rule, 

Minority is overruled and may be over- 
run or even destroyed in this form of gov- 
ernment. 

Actually, in its widest usage today the 
term “democracy” is almost altogether eco- 
nomic in its meaning. 

The Russian Communists call themselves 
democrats and declare that de 
means public ownership of factories and 
farms—with every citizen allotted an equal 
share of the goods and services produced. 

The British Socialists have what they 
themselves call democratic socialism, or 
socialism by vote of the majority, but they 
claim democracy means the welfare state 
idea, or equal shares for all. 

Such economic aspects of democracy 
were not respected by the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the United 
States Constitution. 
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The purpose of these pioneers in human 
freedom was to set up a Government that 
would give mankind the fullest opportunity 
for liberty, spiritual growth, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

This was the great liberal philosophy 
which characterized the creation of the 
United States of America. Genuine politi- 
cal liberalism means political and economic 
treedom— that's all. 

The respect of minorities, freedom of 
speech, limitations imposed upon the rule 
of majorities, careful dividing up of the 
powers of government into three branches— 
all these blessings of the American form of 
government have nothing whatever to do 
with democracy as such. 

They are liberal tenets, and they may or 
may not be present in a democracy. 

Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declara- 
tion, and who was one of the truly great 
political liberals of history, called himself a 
Republican Federalist in a letter addressed 
to George Washington on May 17, 1792. 

In his first ina address President 
Jefferson carefully described himself as a 
Federalist and a Republican. Republican in 
this sense was not meant to be partisan, 
but to represent Jefferson's liberal govern- 
mental philosophy. 

We find that philosophy interwoven in the 
framework of our Republic, 

Republic: In the form in which we have 
it, a republic means representative govern- 
ment with political and legal equality for 
all. 

It is founded on a Constitution, with di- 
visions of authority vested in the legislative, 
judiciary, and executive branches, and with 
States and individual rights clearly defined. 

The framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, in creating our Republic, were aware 
that the States were creating the Federal 
Government, not vice versa, and that the 
people were sovereign in those States. 

No republic like it has ever existed. It 
has permitted the flourishing of a demo- 
cratic way of life—but not a democracy; a 
way of life with man's God-given rights 
protected with equality of opportunity and 
of franchise extended to all, majority and 
minority alike, 

It has given individuals the opportunity 
to dream, to produce, to create, to save and 
invest, and to worship God in their own way. 

Nowhere else on earth have all these bless- 
ings in combination been given a people to 
any such degree, 

But we must understand and protect the 
fundamentals of our Republic if we are to 
continue to enjoy its blessings. 


The Grand Old Prophets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways interesting to listen to prophecy. 
It is sometimes very helpful to appraise 
the value of phophecy, to recall the 
prophecies which have passed into the 
limbo of history. It is therefore, ap- 
propriate that I call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following very inter- 
esting excerpts as reprinted in the May 
1954 issue of the Democratic Digest: 

THE GRAND OLD PROPHETS 

Grass in the streets, 1932: »The will 
grow in the streets of a hundred cities, a 
thousand towns; the weeds will overrun the 
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fields of millions of farms.” 
Hoover, October 31, 1932.) 

Will destroy—1933: “The Democratic ad- 
ministration's program for Federal Bank De- 
posit Insurance will destroy the entire bank- 
ing system.” (Gov. Alf. M. Landon, 1933.) 

Day of recokoning, 1933: “The deficit now 
facing us for 1934 will reach $812 million. 
We cannot get on in that way. There will 
be a day of reckoning and it will not be long 
deferred if we continue this program.” 

(Senator Simon D. Fess (Republican, Ohio) 
May 3, 1933.) 

Ruining the country, 1934: “The vast and 
reckless pouring out of Government money 
cannot be kept up much longer without 
ruining the country.” (Henry P. Fletcher 
(later chairman of the Republican National 
Committee), February 12, 1934.) ; 

Wholesale liquidation, 1934: “There would 
be a wholesale liquidation of national se- 
curities if the national debt should exceed 
$32 billions.” (It is now $265 billions.) 
(George V. McLaughlin, president, New York 
State Bankers’ Association, April 7, 1934.) 

Going over the precipice, 1934: “Even if we 
stop spending in time to avold going over the 
precipice, the debts now being incurred for 
projects which will not increase our produc- 
tive facilities, and the resulting burden of 
future taxes will unfavorably and substan- 
tially affect our future standard of living.” 
(National Association of Manufacturers and 
Congress of America Industry Platform and 
Resolutions, December 5-6, 1934.) 

Destruction, 1934: It has become perfect- 
ly apparent that the purpose of the Roose- 
velt administration is not the healing of our 
economic ills but the destruction of our eco- 
nomic system.“ (Representative Bertrand 
H. Snell, Republican, of New York, minority 
leader of the House, June 15, 1934.) 

Will wreck * * *, 1935: The Roosevelt 
program for social security “will wreck the 
Nation.” (Congressman Robert P. Rich, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, 1935.) 

The last time, 1936; “It is thought by some 
that this year may mark the last time the 
country will vote for a President.“ 
(C. Douglas Buck, GOP national committee- 
man, the Republican Challenge, p. 26, sum- 
mer 1936.) 

Universal bankruptcy, 1936: “If this is to 
continue the result is the tears and anguish 
of universal bankruptcy.” (Herbert Hoover, 
address to GOP National Convention, June 
19, 1936.) 

Reap the whirlwind, 1936: “During the 
past 3 years those in control of our Govern- 
ment have sown to the wind. We and our 
children and our children’s children for gen- 
erations to come must reap the whirlwind. 
* © © The processes of recovery have begun 
despite the tinkering of the New Deal.” (Jou- 
ett Shouse, president, American Liberty 
League, June 20, 1936.) 

A cruel hoax, 1936: This is the largest tax 
bill in history. And to call it ‘social secu- 
rity’ is a fraud on the workingman. * * * 

“I am not exaggerating the folly of this 
legislation. The saving it forces on our 
workers is a crue] hoax... (Gov. Alf 
M. Landon, GOP presidential nominee, Sep- 
tember 26, 1936.) 

National bankruptcy, 1940: “We have seen 
with heavy hearts our own Nation, for 7 
years, drifting toward one-man Government 
and national bankruptcy.” (Representative 
Josera W. MARTIN, In., June 25, 1040.) 

Brink of chaos, 1944: “Our representation 
in the vital areas abroad is on the brink of 
chaos. The answer is the same abroad as it 
is at home.” (Thomas E. Dewey, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 16, 1944.) 

Destroying economic life, 1944: “Regard- 
less of the professed friendship of the New 
Deal for the workingman, the fact remains 
that under the New Deal American eco- 
nomic life is being destroyed.” (Republican 
platform, 1944.) 
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Disaster and ruin, 1950: The Democratic 
Party program “can result only in disaster 
and ruin for our country.” (Republican Na- 
tional Committee statement of principles 
and objectives, February 6, 1950.) 

Mired in the mud, 1952; “The question is 
do you want to stand still mired in the mud 
of New Deal prosperity or do you want to 
march down the shining corridor of progress 
to prosperity, security and peace?” (General 
Eisenhower, October 2, 1952.) 

Never again? “I have repeated this particu- 
lar pledge over and over again in the United 
States. All of those associated with me and 
I are dedicated to this proposition: At the 
first sign of any approaching recession in 
this country, there would be instantly mo- 
bilized under the finest professional busi- 
ness, labor and other leaders that we have, 
every resource of private industry, of local 
government, of State government, and of 
Federal Government to see that never again 
shall depression come to us.“ (Candidate 
Eisenhower, Yonkers, N. Y., October 20, 1952.) 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 

Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 102, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


May Day Celebration in Burlington, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 1, it was my pleasure and 
Privilege to be the guest speaker at a 
Patriotic May Day celebration in Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

The American Legion, Department of 
Wisconsin, through Comdr. Gordon W. 
Roseleip, had designated Burlington as 
the outstanding city for its pioneering 
Americanism program “May Day: United 
States Way.” 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, together with 
Mr. Roseleip and Mr. R. L. Sullivan, 
made up the committee which spear- 
headed this outstanding celebration. 
However, the whole community joined 
hands and literally “went to town” in 
Putting on one of the finest ceremonials 
I have ever witnessed. 

The day opened up with the whole 
community and its visitors attending 
Church. All churches - participated. 
Then, about 10:30 in the morning a 
great parade of the most beautiful floats, 
Stressing the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, bands, military, and veterans’ 
Organizations, civic groups Girl Scouts, 
and Boy Scouts, took place before the 
reviewing stand, It took approximately 
3 hours for the parade to pass the re- 
viewing stand. I might say, incidental- 
ly, that the day marked a fitting climax 
to the efforts of Dr. Spitzer who had 
Over a period of time joined with other 
Prominent citizens of the State in ad- 
vaneing the idea that Americans should 
better understand their Government 
and the principles upon which it was 
based, and that they should dedicate 
themselves anew to the preservation of 
those principles in order that the Amer- 
ican system be preserved intact for com- 

2 generations. 

After the parade, the churches joined 
hands in serving luncheons to the thous- 
ands who had gathered. It was esti- 
mated that to this community of less 
than 5,000 people, something like 30,000 
Americans had come to witness this in- 
Spiring patriotic celebration. 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the pub- 
lic gathered at the high school athletic 
field, where the celebration included mu- 
Sic by the Fifth Army band, singing, and 
Speaking, 

The Navy, Air Force, and Army were 
represented. and numerous dignitaries 
were present, including President E. B, 
Fred, of the University of Wisconsin. 


Appendix 


I send forward a copy of my remarks, 
and ask that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do WE APPRECIATE AMERICA? 
(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee, at Burlington, Wis., patriotic 

celebration “May Day: The United States 

Way,” May 1, 1954) 

I am proud and thrilled to participate in 
this great patriotic celebration here in 


Burlington—the city which has previously. 


been recognized by the American Legion for 
its outstanding Americanism. 

This is an unforgettable day in the history 
of Burlington and in the history of Wis- 
consin. 

Indeed, it is an unforgettable day in Ameri- 
can patriotic observances. 

You have recaptured May Day from the 
radicals, from the Communists and you have 
restored it in America. 

The eyes of our country are on you now as 
you blaze a new trial in the fulfillment of the 
American heritage. 

I know that I express the feelings of all of 
the folks who have come from Washington, 
from Madison, and from other areas in ex- 
pressing heartfelt congratulations to you. 

A great many folks known and unknown 
had planned long and well for this day; its 
success is a tribute to them and to you, the 
people of Burlington and this entire region. 

ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE 

You today are demonstrating a true feature 
of the American way of life. You are em- 
phasizing—not criticism, but affirmative ac- 
tion, 

You are not just combatting the negative, 
you are accentuating the positive. 

You, as salesmen, so to speak, are becoming 
filled with enthusiasm on the greatness of 
this product—America. Thereby, you and I, 
as salesmen, can better sell it—proclaim its 
virtues—to our countrymen, particularly to 
those whom we hold dear. 

We can better point out its absolute su- 
periority over any system which has ever been 
tried in this world—particularly that system 
of atheism, materialism, of despotism known 
as communism. 

THE MEANING OF OLD GLORY 


The American flag flies high today. 

It does not fly high only upon the staff. 
It files high in the hearts of every citizen 
here. 

On this day, we feel as did the poet who 
wrote: 


“There are many flags in many lands, 
‘There are flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag. however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue.” 


And why is Old Glory unlike any other 
? 


It is not simply because it is the flag of our 
homeland—yours and mine. 

It is not just the flag that we were taught 
to love and to honor when we stood alongside 
our mothers and dads when we were young. 

It is not just the flag to which we have 
pledged our undying allegiance a thousand 
times in a thousand settings, 
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It is not just the flag which embodies our 
future and our present and our past, as it 
does indeed. 

Rather it is the flag which today is the 
hope of the entire free world. So long as it 
files aloft, Western civilization is safe. If 
ever Old Glory goes down, western civiliza- 
tion, Judeo-Christian civilization, will have 
gone down with it. That must not happen, 
It will not happen. 

MANKIND LOOKS TO AMERICA 


Old Glory will continue to show all man- 
kind that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people“ can and will 
endure, 

And it is because of great patriotic rededi- 
cations like this that the Stars and Stripes 
will not falter. 

Yes; this is a day when every heart swells 
with pride and on every lip there are the 
words; 

“My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 


As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tlons Committee, I have visited in many 
countries. 

I have seen many people In many places. 
I say to you that there is no country in the 
world to which mankind looks as it looks 
to America. 

Columbia is still the “gem of the ocean.” 
America is still the “last best hope of earth.” 

It is not simply because in this atomic- 
hydrogen age, the military future of man- 
kind depends upon our military strength. 

It is not simply because America’s long- 
range air fleet, America’s mighty weapons, 
are the principal deterrent against the ag- 
gression of international communism, 

THE AMERICAN IDEA 


It is because the American idea is the 
most powerful single idea in the world today, 
What is that idea? 

It is the idea that every man is precious 
and priceless and sacred as a child of God, 

It is the idea of human dignity and human 
value. 

It is the idea that every man is born free 
and equal, that every man has the right to 
grow and develop, to achieve and to acquire. 

Not in 20 centuries of recorded history 
has there been a land like America or an 
idea like the American idea or blessings as 
varied and as priceless as America's bless- 


8. 

The whole world realizes those facts. 

If we were to open our gates, literally mil- 
lions of people would try to immigrate here, 

In countiess minds throughout the world, 
there is the thought, “If only we could be 
Americans; if only we could visit America; 
if only we could enjoy the freedoms that 
Americans enjoy.” 

Yes, the whole world stands in awe before 
America. 

But do most of us appreciate our own 
country as much as we should? 

Have many of us allowed the fire of devo- 
tion to burn low in our hearts? Unfortu- 
nately, to a considerable extent, some of 
us have. 

Many of us have tended to take for granted 
this magnificent heritage into which we were 
born in this country, God's country. 

OUR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 


I am not now talking of the material 
blessings, great as they are, 
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I am not thinking of Americans owning 
their own homes and driving their own 
cars and enjoying holiday vacations and hav- 
ing television sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and a thousand and one other 
conveniences. 

I am not talking even of the high stand- 
ard of living we enjoy, the abundant food 
which we and our children eat—which looks 
like feasts to most of the world. I am not 
talking of America’s physical greatness—our 
towns and cities and countryside—"the pur- 
ple mountains’ majesty above the fruited 

lain.“ 

P For these material blessings, we are truly 
grateful. But I am tħinking far more of the 
intangible blessings. 

SIX JEWELS OF GREAT PRICE 

These are our greatest jewels of all. 

Let me list these Jewels of the American 
heritage so that we might better appreciate 
them and guard them. 

I should like to set forth six of these Jewels. 

Two of them are great documents. An- 
other is a song. Another is a piece of cloth, 
but the dearest plece of cloth to any Amer- 
jean, And still others are the great land- 
mark of today and of yesteryear and the great 
figures of today and yesteryear. 

THE WONDROUS CONSTITUTION 

1. First is the magnificent document which 
is the charter of our freedom. 

It is the document which a British Prime 
Minister, William Gladstone, called “the 
most wondrous work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and p of man.” 

I refer, of course, to the Constitution—the 
guardian of our freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assembly, of our 
right to vote, of trial by jury, of freedom from 
unlawful seizure, of freedom of religion, free- 
dom of opportunity. 

This is the document which expressed the 
eternal truths which have been brought to 
mankind by the seers and sages of the uni- 
verse. This is the document which climaxes 
man's ascent to freedom from slavery. 

This is the document which has given to 
us, the oldest continuous government of any 
nation on earth. 

Know this Constitution, if you would be 
worthy of it. Love it with all your heart and 
soul 


Protect it from those who would under- 
mine it, or those who would, in zeal, dis- 
tort it. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


2. The second great blessing in the Amer- 
ican heritage is one which preceded the Con- 
stitution, 

It made the Constitution possible. 

It is the document which has rung down 
through the ages as man’s clearest assertion 
of his rights to sovereignty. This document 
was drafted by Thomas Jefferson between 
June 11 and June 28, 1776, It was the docu- 
ment for which the Liberty Bell rang on July 
Fourth of that year. It begins: 

“When in the course of human events” 
It continues: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


3. To symbolize America, there are certain 
outward signs and sounds which are the hall- 
mark of our freedom. 

One such 1s that magnificent anthem writ- 
ten in 1814 by an American witnessing the 
British bombardment of Fort McHenry. 

It begins: 

“Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early 
light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's 
last gleaming?” 
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And it concludes: 
“And the star-spangled banner in triumph 
shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 
OUR STARS AND STRIPES 

4. And there is the American flag, itself, 
Old Glory, which brave men have given 
their lives to hold aloft. 

Brave men have died at Bunker Hill and 
Heartbreak Hill-that it might not fall, and 
brave men have died that it might be planted 
on top of enemy ramparts. 

It came down on Corregidor, but only 
briefly, for it was later to rise there and on 
the enemy's Mt. Suribachi, 

It fell back at Kasserine Pass, but only 
briefly, And it never went down in the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

It has had its temporary setbacks, but it 
has always endured to victory. 

The red, white, and blue embodies the 
saga of American heroism in every war. 

But just, as important, it embodies the 


‘saga of American industry and love and de- 


votion and friendship and tolerance in time 
of peace. 
OUR NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 

4. And there are the great days of Amer- 
ica, the days on which we pause to rededl- 
cate ourselves to freedom—Independence 
Day and Armistice Day, and Declaration 
Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 

And there are other days like Pearl Har- 
bor Day, December 7, when we remember the 
travails of our country. 

And there are the holy days of Christ- 
mas, and Eastertime when we fill ourselves 
anew with the glory of God, which is the 
foundation of our way of life. 

5. And there are the great scenes of Amer- 
ica’s triumphs and yes, her defeats. 

Not just the great landmarks of her bat- 
tles, not just Lexington and Concord and 
Sumter and Gettysburg, but thousands of 
places, known and unknown, here and 
abroad, where patriots sacrificed and died 
that we might live. 


OUR LEADERS AND CITIZENS 


And the sixth of our jeweis is the great- 
est of all—our own people—our own leaders, 
and our own citizens. 

We are great because our leaders were 
great, and because their followers were great. 

We are free because of Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln. And we are free be- 
cause there were people, known and un- 
known, who were willing to follow these 
great leaders—to give them their all. 

We are free because, whether we are Re- 
publicans or Democrats, we have always 
joined ranks behind those patriots who have 
ably led our land—from the first of our Pres- 
idents to the great Chief Executive who oc- 
cuples the White House today. 

THE ENEMY TODAY 

Now, my friends, against all of these Jewels 
which I have enumerated are ranged today 
the poisoned stones of a totally different 
philosophy. 

It is the philosophy which today controls 
and strangles one-third of the world’s people 
spread over one-fourth of the world’s sur- 
face. 

It threatens the rest of the world today, 
including ourselves, as no conqueror has 
threatened us in our history. i 

It is the force which would substitute 
Karl Marx for George Washington; the Red 
Hag for the red, white, and blue flag; the 
Internationale for the Stars and Stripes; 
Moscow for Washington; an international 
dungeon for Independence Hall. 

Against this enemy, and against his 
agents, thelr dupes and accomplices we must 
commit our hearts and souls and resources. 

We must do so in a calm, careful, con- 
scientious, but dedicated manner. 

We must do so in accordance with the 
traditional, constitutional processes of our 
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We must show our appreciation for the 
American way by combating the Commu- 
nist way. We must demonstrate by our ac- 
tion, not just our words, that we are worthy 
of the American heritage. 

We can do so by telling and selling the 
story of the American heritage, by selling 
it, wherever we are, in home, office, factory, 
school, union, veterans’ post, chamber of 
commerce, or anywhere else. 

We can do so by urging our elected repre- 
sentatives, and our appointed officials, to 
protect us against those who would destroy 
this Republic. 

FOUR BILLS CONGRESS SHOULD PASS 

Time does not permit me to spell out cer- 
tain of the specific acts which we should per- 
form, in order to protect America. Let me, 
however, just list at least four such actions 
briefiy: 

1. Congress should promptly enact leg- 
islation to cope with the problem of Com- 
munist-dominated trade unions, and of in- 
dividual Comnrunists particularly in strate- 
gic industries, 

2. Congress should pass legislation to make 
admissible in Federal courts evidence gained 
through legal wiretapping in national secur- 
ity cases. 

3. It should strengthen congressional 
powers of inquiry by passing a bill to give 
immunity to those witnesses who would 
otherwise pload silence on the ground that 
they might incriminate themselves under 
the fifth amendment. ’ 

4. It should extend capital punishment 
to those guilty of espionage in peacetime, 
Obviously, such espionage can be just as 
dangerous as espionage in wartime. 

VIGILANCE AGAINST A PEARL HARBOR 


Meanwhile, we must strengthen the offen- 
sive capabilities and the military defenses 
of this Nation. 

We must be vigilant against a Pearl Harbor 
attack, an attack which, in this atomic age, 
could be utterly disastrous, and which could 
snuff out the life of this Nation. 

We must make sure that adequate plans 
are made for civil defense in our country. 
This means dispersal of industries. It means 
plans for orderly evacuation of cities. It 
means preparation in every phase of Ameri- 
can life for emergency procedures which 
could be set in motion Instantly, in the event 
of enemy attack, 

Every single segment of American society— 
law, medicine, banking, education, transpor- 
tation, communications, manufacture, will 
be challenged as never before, in the event of 
enemy attack. 

These are but a few ways by which we can 
demonstrate that we intend to keep intact 
the American heritage, and pass it on un- 
impaired, to those who will follow after us. 

EVIL PREVAILS IF GOOD MEN DO NOTHING 


There are those who may shrug off their 
responsibilities and contend that what hap- 
pens elsewhere in the community, or else- 
where in the Nation, is no problem of theirs. 

But the fact of the matter 18, that, as 
stated by Edmund Burke, Ali that is neces- 
sary for evil to prevail is that good men do 
nothing.” 

If you and I do nothing, the evil of un- 
Americanism will indeed prevail. 

But it will not and it must not prevail. 

CONCLUSION 

By this great celebration today, you, my 
fellow citizens, prove that you intend to have 
evil fail and good prevail. 

You intend to serve as true trustees for 
the human race—trustces of the great assets 
which mankind has developed and, of which, 
we, today, are the custodian, 

It has been a great pleasure to be with you 
today. 

I know that my colleagues and I will bring 
back with us to Washington a renewed sense 
of pride in our country and In our State. 
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We are the better for having been with 
You today. We are the stronger, the more 
dedicated. 

And I know that this is true of you as well. 

Thank you, and good luck to you all. 


The Miracle of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 28, Brig. Gen. Paul L. 
Wakefield, of Austin, Tex., State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, made an ad- 
dress before the graduating preflight 
Class at Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio. 

General Wakefield—soldier, patriot, 
Stateman, and friend of statesmen, a 
great Texan and a grand human being 
entitled his address simply The Miracle 
of America.” It is one of the most in- 
Spring speeches ever to come to my at- 
tention. Its content deserves to be 
Widely circulated. I ask unanimous 
Consent that this address by General 
Wakefield be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


How many members of the preflight grad- 
Uating class know what a miracle is? How 
many of you have ever seen one? 

I know some of you are going to say, 
“Yes, sir. Right here. Myself. I got through 
Preflight. Now, if I get through flying school, 
it's going to be a real miracle.” 

I got to thinking the other day about 
Miracles. It was just after your com- 
mandant, Col. Cecil E. Combs, asked me to 
dome over from Austin to San Antonio and 
talk to you. 

I began thinking about something that T 
Consider a miracle, but I wondered if this 
thing I think is a miracle really is one, con- 
8idering the definition of the word “miracle.” 

So I went to the big dictionary in my 
Secretary's office and noted down on a scrap 
2 paper the definition of a miracle. It 

ead: 

“An event or effect in the physical world 
beyond or out of the ordinary course of 
things. A feat or occurrence so unusual as 
to seem miraculous. A wonder or wonderful 
thing. A marvel.” 

Well, my miracle seemed to fit the defini- 
tion, and, in my judgment, my miracle, is 
about the biggest miracle the world has ever 
Seen. Deep in my heart, I really think it is. 

Many years ago, when I was your age, the 
miracle was here, only it has grown to be a 
bigger one since that time. I didn’t think 
much about the miracle then. I just took 
it for granted. And I feel that’s the way a 
lot of people look at it today. 

Maybe you've guessed what my miracle 

My country. My country and your 
Country. Your miracle and my miracle. 

Why is it a miracle? What makes me 
think it is a miracle? Give me your atten- 
tion and I will try to tell you, although I 
know I will never succeed as I would like, 

In 50 years, we Americans have more than 
doubled the output each worker produces 
an hour. Today, the average American 
worker can produce about 5 times as much an 
hour as he did 100 years ago. Results: more 
Soods for more people at lower prices. 
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Since 1900, we Americans have increased 
our supply of machine power 4% times. 
Result: Life is easier for everybody. 

Since 1900, the number of jobs in America 
has increased from 27½ million to about 60 
million. Result: Everybody is contributing 
to their country’s strength. _ 

America’s net output of goods and serv- 
ices increased by 29 times between 1850 and 
1944. Result: More of the good things of 
life for everybody. 

In 1910, only 44 children out of every 100 
of high-school age were in school, By 1948, 
it was 82 out of every 100. Result: More 
Strength for the individual and more 
strength for our Nation. Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
one of the fathers of Texas education, said: 
“A cultivated mind Is the guardian genius 
of democracy.” 

Since 1900, our annual national income 
(in dollars of the same purchasing power) 
has increased from about $50 billion to 
about $225 billion. 

In the past 50 years, despite rising prices, 
the average worker's purchasing power has 
about doubled. In the past 100 years, we 
Americans have increased the real wages of 
American workers (wages in relation to 
prices) by 3% times. In other words, a 
man today in America, taking into con- 
sideration how long he has to work for 
his pay, how much he gets, and how much 
he has to pay for what he buys, earns 314 
times as much he did a century ago. And 
he earns twice as much as his father did 
a half-century . 

Since 1850. we Americans have reduced 
hours of work from about 70 hours a week 
to around 40. 

Today, the average American consumes 
2% times more goods than in 1900. Forty 
years ago, for example, the American people 
got little in the way of citrus fruits. In the 
intervening years, consumption of this fruit 
has increased many, many times over. The 
average American has vastly improved his 
diet. 

So much for the material things In Ameril- 
can life. Not that I consider material 
things unimportant, for I should not have 
taken up so much time with them had I not 
considered them important. Man is com- 
posed of both the material and the spiritual, 
and so both are important to him. 

Yes; our material advancement has been 
a miracle. We can hardly grasp how it has 
come about. In fact, many of us never stop 
to think of America as a miracle. We just 
take America for granted. As I said before, 
when I was your age, I more or less took 
this country for granted. As I look back 
over the years, I belleve it is my experience 
in the service of my country that has done 
more than anything else to awaken me to 
the fact that I live every day in the midst 
of an extraordinary miracle. 

It's good for every soldier, sailor, and air- 
man to have some foreign duty. It was good 
for me. You can see America a lot better 
from an island in the Pacific wastes, or from 
the vantage point of a foreign capital. The 
contrasts you will see from traveling around 
the world will make you see the miracle. 
And, as you travel in foregin lands you will 
meet foreigners who believe in this miracle, 
although they've never seen it. All over the 
world there are people waiting, hoping, and 
praying that some day, somehow, they will 
be able to leave their native lands and come 
to America to live. Why do they want to 
come? It isn't the climate. ` 

Am I implying that everything is perfect 
and rosy in America today? It's not my in- 
tention to do so. Our American way isn’t 
perfect because human beings aren't perfect. 
We still have our ups and downs of politics, 
prices, jobs, and justice. 

But the over-all truth is that the average 
American makes more, has more, and enjoys 
more than any other citizen under any other 
system anywhere else in the world. And— 
above all—he has freedom of choice through- 
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out his life, and that is granted only under 
the American system. 

The international Communists would have 
us trade in our happiness machine instead 
of having it washed and greased once in 
awhile. They would have us just junk it, 
instead of repair it. Do you throw away a 
piano because it won't produce the right 
notes? No. You tune it. 

Before the international Communists, 
commanded by Russia and caressed by China, 
can have any influence with me, they'll have 
to offer me a bigger miracle than I now 
have. They'll have to run a lot better 
want-sd in the world press than they're 
running now. 

Suppose you picked up a copy of the San 
Antonio Express or Light tomorrow morning 
and found an ad in the classified pages read- 
ing about like this: 

“BIG OPPORTUNITY 


“Worker earning $10 for 8 hours’ work 
offered opportunity to earn same amount by 
working 81 hours.” - 

Would you bother to answer that ad? 

If you did, it would be to find out what 
the joke was. It's a joke, all right; but the 
funniest part of it all is that someone is 
Offering you this opportunity. And that 
someone is the internation! Communists, 
They say the communistic system providea 
more for the average man, and he should, 
therefore, switch systems. 

In Russia, leading exponent of commu- 
nism, the average worker has to work 81 
hours (more than two 40-hour weeks) to 
earn the same $10 worth of goods that the 
average American worker earns in one 68-hour 
day. 

Im not telling you young men all this 
because I think your loyalty needs building 
up. I have a great faith in the loyalty of 
the average American. I'm just trying to 
put before you as forcefully as I can the 
miracle we see and experience here in 
America every day we live. 

Now, what has produced this miracle? 
Our people have produced it, of course. But 
what is the philosophy, the reasoning, the 
intellect that has brought it about? What 
is the conception of human affairs that has 
caused it to thrive? For only a few short 
years ago, as we reckon time in the long 
perspective, our country was a wilderness. 
Why has this great civilization evolved and 
grown in strength and moral stature? 

We have our miracle, I am convinced, be- 
cause, fundamentally, nearly everyone in 
America believes that each and every man, 
woman, and child is important. Americans 
do not think so much about the group as 
they do the individual. Americans take care 
of the individual, and, as they do, the group 
takes care of itself. Isn't it logical that if 
we see to it that every individual gets a 
square deal the well-bemg of the whole 
follows? 

I can see this in nearly everything Amerie 
cans do. I see it in our laws. I am respon- 
sible for the operation of the draft boards 
in Texas. The draft law requires that our 
young men be looked upon as individuals, 
that they not be considered in the mass, 
that they be given treatment according to 
the way their own individual cases fit the 
law and regulations. We do not herd them 
into uniform like cattle, the way a country 
like China does. We take a lot of trouble 
about the affairs of each and every man on 
the draft boards’ lists. 

This national attitude, which Is so much 
a part of all decent Americans, is a heritage 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers, who 
risked their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor on the belief that all men are 
important. They held it to be a truth that 
all men are created equal. And, although all 
men may not develop equally, our democratic 
system, based on Christian principles, never 
loses sight of the conception that they lose 
importance thereby. They must continue 
to have equal opportunity by our ideals, 
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Thomas Jefferson didn’t look upon these 
principles, contained in the Declaration of 
Independence, as being something new or 
revolutionary; he looked upon them as being 
practical. He referred to them as “common- 
sense." Well, I think the miraculous growth 
and development of our country has proved 
him as right as man could be. It's an ideal 
that has worked. 

We owe all this as much to the American 
people as we do to the Founding Fathers of 
our country. There is as much, if not more, 
in the way of safeguarding individual rights 
in the first 10 amendments of the Constitu- 
tion as in the Constitution itself. In fact, 
the first 10 amendments, commonly called 
the Bill of Rights, were submitted by the 
First Congress and adopted by the people 
because of a general belief that the original 
seven articles of the Constitution did not 
sufficiently protect the individual rights so 
sacred to the American character. 

Now what is my purpose in talking to you 
young men about the miracle of America 
and what brought it about? 

Your duty, before and after you become 
officers in the Air Force, is to defend Amer- 
ica, her people, her institutions, and her 
principles. By tradition, you and I, if neces- 
sary, must sacrifice much—even the ulti- 
mate, our lives—in defense of all that is 
ours. Many have done so. They have died 
that the miracle might continue to live. 
I honor their sacrifice with respect and 
humility, Just as I will honor your lives so 
long as you live them for your country. 

I have spoken to you about the miracle 
‘we live in with the hope that you may see 
something you have not seen before, that 
you may perhaps have a more concrete real- 
ization of what you are defending. I would 
have you never take America for granted. 
I would have your country loom large in 
your minds as you go on to flight training. 
Yours is now and will continue to be a 
great responsibility. I would have you pause 
now and then in the stress of your daily 
duty and training and think of the great 
thing to which you are responsible. 

You are indeed training for a. great re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes, at night. I awake 
to hear the deep, vibrant roar of the B-36 
bombers as they fly over Austin. Perhaps 
one day these, or even greater, machines 
may be in your hands. When I think of the 
great load that can come to the officers and 
men of those crews, I just want to send a 
salute their way to convey my respect and 
admiration. 

But everything is not responsibility to 
the man in uniform. All responsibility 
brings privilege. If a man has met, faced, 
and discharged his responsibility, he has 
earned the privilege of knowing that he was 
equal to the task, and that no man will wish 
to deny him the repose and the pleasure that 
are rightfully his. To America, a soldier, 
sailor, or airman is an Individual, and im- 
portant, no matter what his rank. 

You, gentlemen, are going to provide your 
country with your services. In exchange, 
your country will provide you with the 
miracle. 


Do as I Say, Not as I Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which appears below was written 


by Harold G. Stagg and appeared in the 
Army Times. I commend its reading to 
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every Member of Congress. Mr. Stagg 
prefaced his editorial by the following 
statement: 

Tue NAKED TRUTH 


The editorial below is our initial attempt 
to show that our editorial policy already 
follows a formula outlined by President 
Eisenhower. We have tried to relate and 
balance the President's own formula to and 
with the facts as they exist. 

No partisanship or political malice is im- 
plied or intended. Among honest people 
there can be no controversy over the naked 
truth. The naked truth is that McCarthy- 
ism has divided the American people; set 
Republican against Republican, Democrat 
against Democrat, Catholic against Catho- 
lic, veteran against veteran. 

The purpose of the editorial is to direct 
attention to the need for the President to 
give more substance to his own words and 
to his own faith. We ask only that he set 
the example which he has asked newspapers 
to follow: 


To Hm Wno BEARS THE PRIMARY 
RESPONSIBILITY 

“If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches 
and poor men's cottages princes palaces. It 
is a good divine that follows his own in- 
structions: I can easier teach 20 what were 
good to be done, than be one of the 20 to 
follow mine own teaching.” Merchant of 
Venice. 


On April 22, in a New York speech before 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, President Elsenhower appealed to 
American newspapers to do the impossible: 
assume full responsibility for bringing about 
both domestic and international unity. 

“I know that to present the facts in per- 
spective is a difficult task,” the President 
said. “The haste of living creates reader 
impatience, It discourages complete ex- 
planation and places a premium upon 
cliches and slogans. We incline to persuade 
with an attractive label, or to damn with a 
contemptuous tag. But catch words are not 
information.” 

At another point in his talk, the President 
quite rightfully warned that “it is danger- 
ous to us and to peace when we carelessly 
speak in generalities * * for understand- 
ing we need the facts and the perspective 
within which they fit.” 

We agree with the President that a great 
need for factual information exists. And, 
certainly, we find no fault with the Presi- 
dent's splendid objectives—domestic unity 
and international peace. Since the begin- 
ning of time other leaders have had the 
same goals. In the very first sentence of 
our April 17 editorial, we, too, said: “We're 
awfully tired of catch phrases that turn out 
to be meaningless.” In the very last sen- 
tence of our April 24 editorial—which was in 
print 24 hours before the President spoke— 
we said: “We can do no more than pledge 
ourselves to continue to seek out and report 
the truth—according to our lights.” 

And so we continue, 

The truth of the matter 1s that the Presl- 
dent, individual members of his Cabinet, and 
the Republican National Committee, of 
which he is boss, have consistently inclined— 
as the President said—"to persuade with an 
attractive label, or to damn with a contemp- 
tuous tag.” And they have encouraged dis- 
unity by speaking in generalities and refus- 
ing to give the press and the public the facts 
and the perspective within which they fit. 

It was the President himself who persuaded 
the American people with an attractive 
jJabel—the Great Crusade. It was members 
of the President's Cabinet who placed pre- 
miums upon cliches and slogans by describ- 
ing our national defense plan as the New 
Look and our new foreign policy as one of 
instant retaliation. 
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And it is the Eisenhower administration 
which has refused to give the press “the facts 
and the perspective within which they fit” 
by including among the total number of 
security risks removed from Government 
service wholly innocent persons who trans- 
ferred from one agency to another, died, or 
resigned in the normal course of events. 

And it is the Republican National Com- 
mittee which reportedly has accepted for na- 
tionwide use In the coming political cam- 
paign a movie captioned Twenty Years of 
Treason, and which features former President 
Truman, Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in the in- 
famous Harry Dexter White case. 

Usually, when the American press uses an 
attractive label“ to persuade, or a “contemp- 
tuous tag” to damn, the labels and tags are 
those coined and applied by others—includ- 
ing Presidents of the United States. 

We do not charge that the President, his 
Cabinet, his administration, or the Repub- 
lican Party are alone in persuading with 
attractive labels, damning with contemp- 
tuous tags, or speaking in generalities. 
Their opposites in the Democratic Party use 
the same techniques. 

But we say the same to them as we often 
say to ourselves—practice what you preach. 

And we belleve—with the same deep faith 
that the President has in our democratic 
institutions, customs, and destiny—that his 
April 22 speech was written and delivered 
for the express purpose of making it no 
longer possible for him to avoid his own 
responsibility to take decisive steps to lessen 
our domestic disunity. By his own words, 
he has made it impossible for the President 
of the United States to continue to remain 
aloof from the problem which has become 
synonymous with domestic disunity: Me- 
Cartbyism. 

The President told his audience of news- 
paper publishers that he was not presuming 
to tell them how to run their businesses, 
But he most certainly set a pattern for him- 
self and his administration. 

It has ben proved beyond dispute that 
McCarthyism has divided the American peo- 
ple—including veterans—into two groups: 
those who believe in or for other reasons 
support Senator McCargtnyr's alleged anti- 
Communist activities; and those who have 
used the sense God gave them to see Mc- 
CaRTHY and McCarthyism in the proper 
perspective. 

If all we hear is true, President Eisenhower 
is among the second group. But to date, 
his public comments on Senator MCCARTHY 
can best be described as generalities, which 
the President says are “dangerous to us and 
to peace.” It would seem, then, that on the 
basis of the President's own analysis of the 
situation, the time has come for him to 
speak out, and to speak out bluntly. 

The people have faith in the President. 
But faith—like genius—is something quite 
intangibile. Genius, they say, is 2 percent 
inspiration and 98 percent perspiration. 
Faith, then, must be 2 percent belief and 98 
percent schf-consecration. 

To have faith, we must belleve, but we can 
sustain our bellefs only in those leaders and 
those things to which they, the Infinite Be- 
ing, and we ourselves give substance. True 
faith flourishes only with the knowledge that 
if we couple our beliefs with practiced devo- 
tion to our institutions, our customs, and 
our destiny, the hoped for will happen. 

It is difficult to sustain faith in a neigh- 
bor’s often-declared love of animals, if you 
see him kick his dog, or whip his horse, or 
if he avoids chastising those of his children 
who are deliberately cruel to animals, 

In order that the American people may 
retain their faith in our President—and in 
order for the President to give substance to 
those things in which he professes great 
falth—he has a primary duty to himself and 
to his office to give the American people “the 
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facts and the perspective within which they 
fit” about McCarthyism. 

Then, when thé President has done that, 
he should stand foursquare before the 
American people and say, without equivoca- 
tion, that he is for or against McCarthyism 
and all that for which it stands. We believe 
his April 20 speech laid the groundwork for 
such a statement—possibly after the current 
McCarthy-Army hearings blow up, as we 
Tully expect them to do. 

To do less than that is to render his words 
Meaningless; to give substance—not to our 
faith in him—but to the feeling that in 
lecturing the newspaper publishers he was 
giving an elementary first grade lesson to a 
class of postgraduate students of Ameri- 
Cana. Only this time the teacher would be 
saying: 

“Do as I say—not as I do.” 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
Other purposes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have a letter 
from Gen. William Henry Harrison, 
Jr., adjutant general of the Massachu- 
setts National Guard. I have conferred 
With members of the committee. Rep- 
Tesentatives of the National Guard Asso- 
Ciation appeared before the subcommit- 

and asked for an increase over the 
budget. Would the gentleman make an 
€xplanation for the record, please? 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the Army 
Subcommittee gave the Army-National 
Guard joint construction program for 
armories the full amount requested in 
the budget, namely, $9 million. That 
is an increase of $900,000 over the 
Amount that appeared in fiscal 1954. 
The figure that they will have available 
for obligation in fiscal 1955 totals $18,- 
598,000. That figure of $18,598,000 is 
Made up of the $9 million which the 
committee proposed, plus $9,598,000 of 
Previously appropriated funds which 
Will not be obligated on June 30, 1954, 
and consequently will be available for 
Obligation in fiscal 1955, At the end of 
fiscal 1955 out of the $18,598,000, the 
Army National Guard Bureau in the 
Pentagon does not anticipate that it will 
Obligate $2 million of this fund. In 
other words, they will obligate only $16,- 
598,000 out of the $18,598,000 that they 
expect to have available. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is this money available 
for the 2 categories which the na- 
tional association was interested in, 1 
item of $15 million and the other $5 
Million? 
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Mr. FORD. No. The total amount, 
$15 million, is for 3 parts of the 
Reserve forces construction program. 
Nine million dollars is for the joint 
State and Federal Government armory 
construction program. It is the Federal 
portion, The States make their own 
contribution to go with the Federal 
funds. One million dollars is the non- 
armory construction for the National 
Guard, which is fully Federal financed. 
Then there is $5 million of the $15 mil- 
lion which is for the Army Reserve 
armory construction program. We gave 
the full amount requested by the Presi- 
dent for all three portions of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that the 
national association thought they 
should have $5 million for the non-Fed- 
eral program? 

Mr. FORD. They came before our 
committee—representatives from four 
States—and requested additional funds. 
They are not Federal officials, but they 
were State adjutants general, I believe, 
and they naturally and properly re- 
quested more money. Although I think 
we must treat their requests certainly 
with high respect, after all, they are 
speaking like any other interested party, 
asking more funds for a program in 
which they happen to be particularly 
interested. Inasmuch as we gave the 
full amount the budget requested, more 
than we gave them last year, and $2 
million more than they expect to obli- 
gate in fiscal 1955, the committee could 
not see the justification for more money. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I read the 
minds of the members of the subcom- 
mittee when I say they are very favor- 
ably disposed toward the National 
Guard? 

Mr, FORD. I think that is very true. 
We gave them all the money requested 
for construction; every penny requested 
for the regular National Guard program, 
$218,502,000, which is about $8 million 
more than was given in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. McCORMACE. And if, through 
regular processes, a supplemental budget 
comes up, the subcommittee would view 
it favorably? 

Mr. FORD. We would. 


Coudert Amendment Would Prevent 
Military Debacle in Indochina 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 


from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is recog- 
nized for 444 minutes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not an easy task to come to 
the well of this House and oppose those 
who are leading the fight against this 
amendment. He should clearly under- 
stand the intent behind it; we ought to 
take the cat out of the bag. 

We are talking about Indochina in this 
amendment, make no mistake about 
that, A vote for the amendment will be 
construed as a vote to prevent the com- 
mitment of combat troops there. We 
have just returned from our districts and 
you were asked, as I was: What about 
Indochina? Will we send our boys in 
there to fight again? 

Also the question: When is Congress 
going to assert its prerogatives with 
reference to war?” The people are wait- 
ing for an answer to that question. They 
will get it when the vote comes on the 
amendment before us. 

Make no mistake about it, if it is yoted 
down the word will go out that the Re- 
publicans are not opposed to sending 
troops into Indochina. Whether or not 
that is the fact that will be the implica- 
tion. I say to you there will be many of 
us who will not return on this very issue. 
The Republican Party cannot survive a 
war in China. The Democrats did not 
survive the war in Korea, as we know. 
As I see it, the American people are fed 
up with this international globbaloney. 

I hope you are going to get a chance to 
stand up and be counted on the record. 
The people want to know if they are 
really represented here or not. 

We talk about the President. Itisa 
lame excuse to say that the passage of 
this amendment will be a repudiation of 
him. This very day he has said that 
Congress will have the final say as to 
war in Indochina or any other place. 
So why all this concern about an offense 
to him. That is a specious argument. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he has heard within the 
past 4 years any criticism coming from 
his side of the aisle of the manner in 
which troops were sent to Korea? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
recall at this moment. 

Mr. Chairman, this it not a challenge 
to the President's authority. It was only 
a short time ago that a high elected of- 
ficial was reported to have said: If nec- 
essary, we may have to fight in Indo- 
china.” 

Let us forget about all the technicali- 
ties, about the language and so forth, 
and realize that we are this afternoon 
taking a position on what we are going 
to do in Indochina. Any kind of argu- 
ment contrary to that will not hold 
water so far as our constituents are con- 
cerned. 

Just a short time ago Mr. Bedell 
Smith was asked a question about Indo- 
china. He was asked this question: 

Can Indochina be saved, and how? 


His reply: 

The position of the United States is that, 
if there is a united will among the free na- 
tions East and West, a will that is made 
clear to the Communists so there can be no 
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misunderstanding on their part, that this 
of itself would give pause for further ad- 
ventures and aggression. 


Now, what is the situation? The 
French are making a deal with the Com- 
munists in Indochina today and we talk 
about collective security. When the 
Geneva Conference is over, your Uncle 
Sam will be holding the bag, as he did at 
the end of World War II and Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the issue 
raised by this so-called Coudert amend- 
ment is one that involves the critical 
situation in Indochina. It is foolhardy 
for us to say that we may be compelled 
to fight alone there if the French will 
not fight on and if other nations are not 
willing to act. Is it in our national in- 
terest to carry that burden alone? 

I submit that if the rest of the free 
world will not join in meeting the issues 
presented by Indochina, then the United 
States cannot alone undertake to stop 
communism in that area. 

No one will deny, Mr. Chairman, that 
Indochina is a symbol at this time. So 
it is important to us and to the rest of 
the free world, but the price of our in- 
volvement, even with the strongest of 
alliances, must be seriously weighed. 
Our involvement, as the President has 
already said, risks tragedy; yes, the 
tragedy of billions of dollars, millions of 
lives, and possible defeat. 

While we must admit that we do have 
a stake in Indochina of great interest, 
we must constantly remember the ne- 
cessity of preserving our own strength. 
It must not be dissipated in the swamps 
and jungles of Indochina, 


Andrew J. Biemiller, Representing the 
American Federation of Labor, Testi- 
fies in Favor of H. R. 7700, To Pro- 
vide Federal Government Guaranty of 
Mortgage Loans To Construct Medical 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, formerly a Member 
of Congress from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, appeared on Friday, April 
30, before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in support of the 
provisions of H. R. 7700. In supporting 
the need of mortgage loan legislation 
such as that provided in H. R. 7700, he 
stated as follows: 


STATEMENT In Support Or H. R. 7700 Par- 
SENTED BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER 
OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, BEFORE 
THE House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name of Andrew J. Biemiller, and 

I am a member of the national legislative 

committee of the American Federation of 

Labor. My office is located in the AFL 
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Building, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. G. I am gr gece by 
my colleague, Mr. Nelson 
VVV 
American Federation of Labor. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
to this commitee the views of the AFL with 
respect to the specific measure now before 
you—a bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide mortgage loan insur- 
ance for hospitals and medical facilities used 
in connection with voluntary prepayment 
health loans, which was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee, 
Represontative WOLVERTON (H. R. 7700). 

We have had the privilege on three pre- 
vious occasions to present our views to this 
committee in the course of the committee's 
extensive explorations of the health needs 
of the people of this country and the possible 
constructive steps that appropriately can be 
undertaken by the Federal Government to- 
ward meeting these needs and the assistance 
that might be given to local governmental 
agencies and voluntary groups. 

On January 15 it was our privilege to 
appear before the committee in the course 
of its broad and general exploration of health 
problems. At that time we presented an 
analysis of these problems as viewed by an 
organization representative of some 10 mil- 
lion wage earners and their families. Mem- 
bers of the committee will recall that we 
introduced in the record at that time the 
position of the American Federation of 
Labor as expressed in resolutions most re- 
cently confirmed by the 72d convention of 
the AFL in September 1953. This official 
position was consistent with our historic 
position in support of a program of national 
health insurance. We also stressed that, 
while these resolutions expressed the major 
objective of the American Federation of 
Labor, our organization had also consistently 
held to the view that any constructive steps 
that could be taken that would meet part, 
if not all, of the need merited the support 
of organized labor. We emphasized the fact 
that the position of the AFL is not an all-or- 
nothing position. 

Again, on February 5, we were privileged 
to appear before this committee in support 
of H. R. 7341, a bill designed to broaden the 
scope of the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. We expressed our 
conviction that the assistance provided in 
this measure to the States and localities 
in improving their integrated hospital and 
health facility construction programs repre- 
sented another constructive step in meeting 
an important part of the health needs of the 
Nation's citizens. You may recall, however, 
that at the conclusion of this testimony 
we made reference to two other measures— 
H. R. 6950, the Health Service Facilities Act, 
and H. R. 6951, the Mortgage Loan Insurance 
Act—and pointed out that the objectives of 
these measures merited the favorable con- 
sideration of this committee because, in our 
opinion, their enactment would add impetus 
to the development of such comprehensive 
programs of the kind which your committee 
had been analyzing and studying during the 
several weeks prior to the hearings you were 
then conducting on the extension of the 
Hill-Burton program. 

Finally, on April 1, it was our privilege to 
present the views of our organization on 
the administration proposals for the rein- 
surance of voluntary health insurance pro- 
grams as they were embodied in H. R. 8356, 
a measure also introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, Rep- 
resentative WOLVERTON. At that time, we 
reviewed what we felt to be the six areas 
of major need experienced by working peo- 
ple and their families, dependent upon wage 
income. We indicated also that these needs 
were generally characteristic of the vast ma- 
jority of the population. Without at this 
time repeating the description of those 
needs, we should just like to recall that they 
were as follows: 
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1. Preventive care. 

2. Access to facilities and personnel, 

3. Comprehenaive protection, 

4. Full family coverage. 

5. Budgeting for full prepayment. 

6. Iniprovement in quality of medical care. 

In addition, we outlined four needs that 
were more of a community nature, which 
were as follows: 

1. Care for the chronically Ul and the in- 
digent aged. 

2. Expansion of local public-health units, 

3. Ald to medical education, 

4. Expansion of hospitals, health centers, 
and other physical facilities, 

We reported at that time that, upon re- 
view of the principles contained in this pro- 
posal, the social-security committee of the 
American Federation of Labor had taken a 
position that the basic principle of rein- 
surance was not to be disregarded in the 
development of a broad health program. 
Our major objection to the reinsurance pro- 
posals as presented at that time was not 
so much to the specific provisions of the 
bill, but to the context in which it was 
presented. We pointed out that, in our opin- 
ion, it could not properly be presented as a 
national health program. As we have fol- 
lowed the testimony presented by various 
groups in relation to this measure, we have 
come to the conclusion that there is general 
agreement with this position. We note that 
the administration representatives seem 
quite aware of the fact that it leaves many 
questions unanswered. In our opinion, these 
unmet problems are among the most im- 
portant, as we indicated at that time. We 
note that the representatives of some non- 
profit organizations, notabiy Blue Cross, felt 
that the reinsurance provisions might en- 
able them to extend the limited protection 
which these plans offer to some groups pres- 
ently outside the scope of their coverage. 
To whatever extent this is true, we feel that 
it is a worthy objective. We further noted, 
however, that representatives of compre- 
hensive prepayment plans operating on a 
group practice principle reported that there 
would be little, if any, value to them in the 
reinsurance pro 

In this connection, I should like to cite 
for the information of this committee a 
declaration of policy adopted at the St. Louis 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor last September: 

“In the absence of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of national health insurance, we are 
encouraged to note the continued growth of 
union health and welfare plans throughout 
the country. While many, if not most, of 
these programs have serious gaps and defi- 
clencies, they help our members in some 
measure to meet the heavy costs attendant 
upon sickness and disability, We are par- 
ticularly gratified to note a growing interest 
on the part of many unions in the establish- 
ment of truly comprehensive direct medical 
service plans, making use of the advantages 
of group medical practice in health centers 
and clinics, serving trade-union members 
and their families in the community. Such 
plans represent a long step forward in im- 
proving the quality and scope of health care 
available to working men and women and 
thelr dependents.” (P. 641, official proceed- 
ings, 72d AFL convention.) 

The committee will observe the emphasis 
in this declaration in support of direct medi- 
cal service plans incorporating group medical 
practice and based on the prepayment prin- 
ciple. We submit this statement of principle 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor at this time because it appears to us to 
have a very direct bearing on the proposals 
contained in H. R. T700. As we observed in 
previous statements presented to this com- 
mittee, there is a rising tide of interest in 
the development of such voluntary com- 
prehensive plans in a number of centers 
throughout the country, Your committee 
has had presented to it the description of the 
operation of some of these plans that are al- 
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ready underway, Mr. Hal Gibbons presented 
a very comprehensive description of the 
operation of the Labor Health Center in St. 
Louis. Mr. Fred Umhey described the very 
extensive program of the various centers 
that are now operating under provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements between 
employers and the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers“ Union. Dr. George Bachr, 
in a statement submitted to the Committee, 
described the operation of the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York and, more 
recently, presented his views in respect to 
this particular measure growing out of his 
experience as medical director of that com- 
Pprehensiye plan. There is a relatively new 
plan in operation in the city of Philadelphia, 
where 22 unions. affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have developed 
such a comprehensive prepayment. plan. 
You are also acquainted with the plans 
operated by the Permanente Foundation on 
the west coast. A considerable number of 
cur local unions, under terms of collective 
bargaining agreements, are participating in 
these plans, and the experience with them 
represents one of the most successful de- 
velopments to date in meeting the needs of 
the local membership. 

There are a number of other areas today 
where such plans are in the early formative 
stage. In the city of Milwaukee, for example, 
there is a recent announcement of a plan 
that Is just getting started. Proposals are 
underway in Chicago, as well as in a number 
or other areas. 

In all of these plans there has always been 
the problem of the considerable capital out- 
Jay that is necessary to get the plan started. 
On the west coast the participants in the 
Permanente plan were fortunate in having 
the financial backing of the Kaiser indus- 
tries. In St. Louis, without detracting from 
the notable achievement of that plan, we ob- 
served that there was a particularly favorable 
collective-bargaining situation which en- 
abled the employers and the labor union 
which developed the plan to meet the neces- 
sary outlay at the start of the program. In 
New York the original expenses of organiza- 
tion were met in part by grants from a num- 
ber of foundations. There was also the im- 
portant factor of the city government bring- 
ing into participation in the plan many 
thousands of municipal employees, which 
Provided a certain guaranty of financial sup- 
port. Even here, however, the plan was 
somewhat bampered in its early stages by the 
lack of capital for the construction of facili- 
ties which would have made it possible for 
the plan to meet more expeditiously its grow- 
ing needs. 

We are of the opinion that, if enacted, this 
bill would encourage private lending institu- 
tions to provide funds to voluntary associa- 
tions, including cooperatives and labor 
unions, which undertake to offer hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care on a prepayment basis, 
The availability of such loans would certainly 
help stimulate further experimental develop- 
ments of these voluntary plans set up by 
these organizations, as well as by community 
groups, groups of physicians, and others. We 
trust, however, that this committee will also 
give further consideration to the possibility 
of a supplementary source of funds to be 
provided by direct Government loans to these 
groups, as proposed in the earlier bill intro- 
duced by Senator Humpnary (S. 1052), and in 
H. R. 6950, introduced by Chairman WOLVER- 
Ton last January. 

We are aware that this committee is still 
giving most careful consideration to the re- 
insurance proposals contained in H. R. 8356, 
as well as to the various other proposals 
Which haye been presented to you. It is our 
view that if the committee should see its 
Way clear to report out the reinsurance pro- 
Posal designed to underwrite the extension 
of even a limited typs of voluntary health 
insurance by both commercial and nonprofit 
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organizations and combine with that the 
proposals contained in the measure now be- 
fore you which would enable and encourage 
voluntary consumer groups to develop com- 
prehensive group practice prepayment serv- 
ice plans, the combination of the two meas- 
ures would constitute a genuinely construc- 
tive approach to important elements of the 
total health problem. It is in line with this 
approach that we urge the adoption of H. R. 
7700. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Cruik- 
shank and I appeared before your committee 
on April 1, we submitted several specific 
changes, mostly dealing with definitions, 
which we proposed be incorporated in this 
bill, At that time you asked us to suggest 
lenguage which would implement the 
changes that we recommended. We are just 
compicting the drafting of that specific lan- 
guage, and will very shortly have it in the 
hands of your technical staff. 

Again, we wish to thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the opportunity you have afforded 
us to present the views of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with respect to these pro- 
posals. 


Postal Pay and Reclassification Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the following 
statement I made before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on 
Friday, April 30, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I appear before you to express support for an 
adequate pay increase for postal workers and 
other Federal employees. A pay bill which I 
introduced is identical with the Withrow bill 
and calls for an $800 increase and the elim- 
ination of the first 2 grades. I am for this 
legislation because I think it is meritorious 
and in the best interests of the postal service 
and our economy. 

My second objective, and a very important 
one, is to oppose the legislation which em- 
bodies the proposals offered by Postmaster 
General Summerfield and the Fry report. 
Employees have much more to lose than gain 
by the Summerfield bill, even though it 
would give a 6100 annual pay increase to the 
average postal worker. Their security would 
be undermined and their pay standards jeop- 
ardized as one-man rule, and spolls-system 
politics could replace the merit system. 

In my humble opiniom, the Summerfield 
approach is basically wrong. I say this be- 
cause it reficcts an economic philosophy held 
by special-interest groups which have op- 
posed every intelligent soclal advance in the 
last generation. It is the thinking of those 
who accept the trickle-down philosophy on 
economic issues. On tax legislation this phl- 
losophy calls for a disproportionate burden 
on those least able to pay. On postal rates 
it would put an extra burden on those who 
already pay more than their proportionate 
share. It is not difficult to understand how 
those who accept this philosophy would offer 
as little as $10 a year increase to those in 
the greatest need, while in the high brackets 
they would suggest an increase of 6100 & 
week. 

I can’t agree with that kind of thinking 
and I don't believe members of this com- 
mittee can be sold on it, despite high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and the slick, deceptive 
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advertising campaign. I know that some 
members of this committee resent some of 
the tactics which are being used to force 
this bill through the Congress. 

At the outset of our hearings, the Post- 
master General submitted the salary study 
and pay adjustment plan which had been 
prepared by George Fry & Associates, of 
Chicago, III. I have examined that study 
rather carefully and have reached the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The study apparently covered a period of 
approximately 2½ months from mid-Novem- 
ber of 1953 to February of this year. Ac- 
cording to exhibit No. 11, which is titled 
“Representative Locations and Installations 
Study” (p. 45 of the report), the study 
covered some 29 post offices out of a total 
of approximately 40,000, In 15 instances it 
appears that some considcration may have 
been given to the principal function of the 
postal service, which is the movement of 
mall. In all other instances, it appears that 
the study was limited to such things as 
supply sections, inspection division offices, 
traveling mechanicians, and things of that 
sort. 

I believe that the Postmaster General, or 
one of his representatives, stated that the 
etudy was made by eight people. From the 
length of time involved, the number of 
offices visited, and the number of people who 
were engaged in the project, I have reached 
the conclusion that the study was, of neces- 
sity, something less than complete and au- 
thoritative. While I would not question the 
ability of the Fry organization to make an 
objective study of this nature, I do not be- 
lieve that the report submitted can qualify 
as a complete or authoritative finding. 

It seems to me, based on the testimony 
we have heard, thet the study is merely a 
sort of window dressing prepared to support 
a preconceived objective. On page 24 of the 
report, under the caption “Legislative Ap- 
proach,” we find the following: 

“It is recommended that every effort be 
made to have the principles rather than all 
the mechanics of the post-office pay struc- 
ture incorporated in any new legislation, and 
that such legislation be broad In text and 
import. In this way, without any leasen- 
ing of the overall responsibility by Congress 
for salary control, the Post Office Department 
and ita fleld services could administer and 
control salaries effectively, fairly, and eco- 
nomically in changing times and changing 
conditions.” 

If that language means anything at all, 
it means that those who prepared the report 
are recommending that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be given the authority “to administer 
and control salaries effectively * * * in 
changing times and changing conditions.” 

Any request for authority to control sal- 
aries to meet changing times and conditions 
can only mean authority to reduce salaries 
when the economic condition permits. In 
plain English, the Fry report recommends 
that the Postmaster General be given au- 
thority (which now rests wtih Congress) to 
upgrade or downgrade positions, increase or 
decrease salaries, in accord with his own eco- 
nomic views. That, in my opinion, is cause 
for alarm, not only among postal employees, 
but among Members of Congress, because of 
confusion and discontent which would have 
a terrifying effect on employee morale and 
the postal service. 

The report makes reference In several in- 
stances to an alleged lack of incentive in 
the present pay system. However, it seems 
to me that if the recommendations were 
adopted, there would be an even greater lack 
of incentive for superior work and accom- 
plishment. At the present time, employees 
have only the hope of a limited number of 
promotions and the possibility of securing 
more desirable assignments as an incentive. 
Under the proposal, both of these would be 
greatly diminished if not entirely eliminated. 
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Referring to the Inequities of Present Pro- 
motion System (p. 4) the report states: 

“The Postal Pay Act, by providing fixed 
service requirements for those eligible for 
promotion to supervisory positions (7 years 
as clerk or carrier in first- and second-class 
post offices, 7 years as clerk in the postal 
transportation service, except for the re- 
quirement of 9 years as clerk in class B rall- 
way and highway post office runs) has re- 
stricted the lateral entry of qualified per- 
sonnel into supervisory positions in the 
postal field service. 

“Although it is traditional in the postal 
service for supervisory positions to be filled 
by employees adyancing up through the 
ratiks, there should be no arbitrary barriers 
to prevent these positions being filled if 
necessary by qualified personnel who have 
gained the necessary experience outside of 
the postal service.” 

I wonder if there are any members of this 
committee who believe that the adoption of 
this proposal would lead to anything other 
than the filling of supervisory positions by 
political patronage? While it may well have 
been traditional to fill such positions by 
employees advancing through the ranks, that 
condition will no longer prevail once we al- 
low such positions to be filled through the 
back door. I am sure that all postal em- 
ployees will recognize that once the way 
is opened for those politically favored to en- 
ter the service at the top, all hope of re- 
ward for efficiency will disappear. 

On pages 14 and 15 of the report, we find 
the “Recommended installation and operat- 
ing policies.” No. 4 provides that, “Each job 
specification should be assigned to a salary 
grade by the Bureau of Personnel under the 
Postmaster General.” 

However, No. 9 provides, “Authority to al- 
locate individual jobs to grades for which 
specifications have been published should 
be delegated to the lowest practical level of 
field supervision (postmasters, district su- 
perintendents, terminal managers, and the 
like) subject to review and correction by the 
Bureau of Personnel.” 

The adoption of such policies will perhaps 
result in a certain flexibility of operation but 
it would equally provide for a pattern of 
flexible discrimination in each individual 
post omce. Job descriptions or specifications 
would be subject to interpretation by each 
local and through him, by each 
supervisor. Under such circumstances, there 
will be a natural tendency to evaluate a 
given position solely for the purpose of show- 
ing a saving whether such saving results in 
an injustice to the employee or poorer sery- 
ive to the public. I believe postal employees 
are Justified in their objections to any such 
proposal. 

In dealing with basic pay policies under 
the caption “Installation and Administra- 
tion,” on page 13 of the report, we find that 
“no individual should receive a reduction in 
pay as a result of this plan.” Further, the 
report states that “employees who are now 
earning more than the approved maximum 
of their grade should not be reduced in pay. 
Where practical, they should be moved in 
the future to higher grade positions for 
which they are qualified and in which open- 
ings exist.“ I believe that when considering 
these recommendations we have to keep in 
mind the recommendation previously re- 
ferred to that “Every effort be made to have 
the principles rather than all the mechanics 
of the post office pay structure incorporated 
in any new legislation, and that such legisla- 
tion be broad in text and import.” 

T have always looked with a certain amount 
of skepticism on requests from administra- 
tors of Government departments and agen- 
cies for broad-sweeping powers. It smacks 
of totalitarianism and is in sharp conflict 
with the spirit of good labor-management 
relations. While we all have a high regard 
for anyone who occupies the position of Post- 
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master General, we know that no matter who 
happens to hold the position at a given time 
they are necessarily subject to those fallacies 
which beset the human race. None of us are 
perfect, and that goes for Postmasters Gen- 
eral as well as for Members of Congress. 

On page 4, under caption “Preferred As- 
signment System,” the Fry report states, 
“Another outgrowth of the present pay plan 
is the so-called preferential assignments sys- 
tem whereby employees may be transferred, 
on the basis of seniority, to positions of lesser 
responsibility and difficulty and continue in 
the same pay range.” 

It seems to me that those who prepared 
the report might have elaborated somewhat 
on the precise positions to which they had 
reference. Most of the preferential assign- 
ments within post offices, or, at least, within 
post offices with which I am familiar, are 
those listed in the proposed grades 4 and 5 
on pages 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56 of the report. 
Those preferred assignments involve employ- 
ees assigned to postal savings, wholesale 
stamps, information windows, time clerks, 
and general window clerks, all to be found 
in the proposed grade 4; and claims clerks, 
station clerks, clerks performing multiple 
finance functions, all of which are to be 
found in the proposed grade 5. If these so- 
called preferential assignments are really 
positions of lesser responsibility and diffi- 
culty, then it seems to me that those who 
prepared the report have been guilty of some 
serious errors. 

It is apparent that no effort was made to 
consult with those who could, if given the 
opportunity, present helpful information. I 
note from the report (p. 19) that, “the pro- 
gram was announced at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the employee organizations 
early in November, prior to the starting of 
the field study.” However, from conversa- 
tions with the employee representatives, I 
have not been able to find a single instance 
where any of the employee representatives 
were consulted in any manner while the 
study was in progress. I was told by several 
of the employee leaders that when the an- 
nouncement was made in November they 
were also told that they would be consulted 
and that they would be given an opportunity 
to discuss the study, and they understood 
at least that such discussions would take 
place before the plan was approved. From 
all I have been able to learn, however, every 
effort was made to keep the results of the 
study a closely guarded secret until it was 
presented to this committee by the Post- 
master General on February 16. I wonder if 
this secrecy was purposely designed to keep 
the employees and their representatives from 
knowing anything about the proposal until 
it was too late for them to do anything about 
it. I understand that some of the employee 
representatives were invited to discuss the 
plan with Assistant Postmasters General 
Lyons and Abrams on the afternoon of the 
day in which it was presented to the commit- 
tee. All of us must recognize, however, that 
this action amounted to nothing more than 
window dressing, since the plan had already 
been presented to the committee and a press 
release covering the presentation had been 
given out by the Postmaster General. 

I have never before heard of a study of this 
sort being made entirely without participa- 
tion of employees or their representatives. 
Certainly it is not the practice of progressive 
private employers that President Eisenhower 
suggested In his statement approving the 
Summerfield plan. I can only conclude that 
this was done purposely and that it was in- 
tended to place postal employees and their 
organizations in a defenseless position. I, for 
one, am entirely unwilling to proceed on that 
basis. There must be a reason, first, for the 
secrecy in the preparation of the plan itself, 
and, secondly, for the introduction of legisla- 
tion so long a time after the proposal was 
presented to this committee, 
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Iam not at all impressed with comparisons 
made with private industry. Furthermore I 
believe government should set a pattern for 
private industry to follow—a pattern of 
sound, practical, and progressive labor- 
management relations. 

We should give thought to what would 
have the most favorable effect on the 
service and on the economy, We should 
take a closer lock at the mounting 
surpluses, not only of food, but of al- 
most eyerything else. We should give some 
consideration to human needs, and what 
income is required for at least a minimum 
standard of living on a decency level. 

Iam afraid the human side was overlooked 
in this proposal. It looks barkwards rather 
than forward. The practice in private indus- 
try it attempts to follow.is that which was 
outlawed in every case when working people 
won a yoice in determining conditions under 
which they work and live. 

In a White House statement, the President 
expressed support of the recommendation of 
the Postmaster General because “it com- 
bines the best practices of progressive private 
employers.” 

As one who has had experience In the field 
of labor-management relations, I say that 
this proposal is not the kind that progressive 
employers would offer. No progressive em- 
ployer would attempt to change his employ- 
ment policies and job classifications without 
taking into confidence the workers in his 
employ. No such confidence is evidenced 
in this proposal. 

On page 5 of Mr. Summerfield’s statement 
of February 16, he said, and I quote: “The 
management of the Post Office Department 
believes that a superior postal service can be 
built only on the dedicated efforts of em- 
ployees who feel in their hearts that they are 
being treated fairly, that they are being 
paid fairly, and that extra effort and initia- 
tive on their part will be rewarded.” 

My contention is that the Summerfield bin 
would have the opposite effect from the ex- 
pressed objective. It would create wide- 
spread dissension in the postal service. The 
adverse effect on morale would lower the 
quality of the service. At the present time 
reaction among postal employees does not 
indicate that this proposal is one that offers 
fair salaries or inspires good morale or in- 
itiative. The volume of protests from all 
over the Nation speaks for itself. 

If this proposal follows the practice of 
progressive employers in private industry it 
should contain a provision for recognition 
of employee oganizations to require Federal 
departments and agencies to deal with them 
on all personnel matters, employee appeals 
and grievances, 

Progressive employers recognize the rights 
of employees to be consulted before sweep- 
ing changes, such as proposed in the Sum- 
merfield bill, are made. Proper grievance 
machinery is particularly important when 
such a change is proposed, yet the Post Office 
Department has shown no desire to grant 
such rights to postal employees. 

It would be unwise of this committee to 
adopt this plan without a more thorough 
study. The pressure on this committee to 
accept this program should not cause hasty 
action of approval. Over the past years, un- 
der the former administration, it was charged 
that the Executive was bringing undue pres- 
sure on the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. But I have never, since I have 
been a Member of Congress, seen such pres- 
sure tactics as have been used to put over 
this proposal. 

Never since I became a member of this 
committee have so many letters and tele- 
grams come to me from big corporate inter- 
ests from all parts of the country on a postal- 
pay bill. I believe that such leters were sent 
to all Members of Congress. All of them 
asked that the Summerfield plan be adopted. 
There is litie doubt that this flood of en- 
dorsements from the big business interests 
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was inspired by someone. Few, if any, of 
those who sent these messages really under- 
stand what it is all about. It is not at all 
eurprising that they oppose an adequate pay 
increase for Federal employees. For the most 
part the telegrams came from sources which 
have consistently opposed every social ad- 
vance that the people have won during the 
past generation. 

Some telegrams implied that a pay raise 
for postal and Federal employees would set 
off a round of demands for pay increases by 
workers in private industry. Such a state- 
ment is pure nonsense. The recession trend 
and the millions of unemployed workers in 
industry throughout the Nation prove how 
deceptive such talk really 18. 

Radio commentators and news columnists, 
who reflect the extreme conservative point 
of view, have joined in pressing for the 
Summerfield measure. They have given the 
public a one-sided picture and a false im- 
pression of this proposal. In one case, a 
radio commentator said that the men and 
women who came to Washington in recent 
weeks to contact their Representatives on 
postal pay were CIO members, whose only 
interest was to set off a series of pay in- 
creases which would benefit workers in pri- 
vate industry. 

When we hear charges about pressure and 
emokescreens, it is well to keep these things 
in mind. 

X do not believe we should yield to pres- 
sure from any source. I do not think we 
should say Tes“ to every request that Fed- 
eral employees make. But I sincerely be- 
lleve they have a good case and deserve a 
much better deal than offered in the admin- 
istration bill. My viewpoint, I can assure 
you, is not due to pressure of any sort, but 
because of practical experience in dealing 
with economic problems of this kind. 

Mr. Summerfield told this committee that 
the average pay of clerks and carriers in- 
creased 94 percent since 1939 and the cost of 
living went up only 93.6 percent. What has 
not been considered is that the national 
income went up something like 300 percent 
in the same period. 

The Postmaster General also pointed out 
that custodial laborers had a 127-percent pay 
increase in contrast with the 93.6-percent 
rise In living costs. But percentage figures, 
like charts, can be deceptive and very con- 
fusing. It is certainly true of laborers whose 
wages never did reach the point where they 
were on a level sufficient for a decent Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

I know of no one who asks that the same 
standard of living be guaranteed to every 
worker, but I do believe that before we 
start figuring how wide the margin should 
be between the highest and lowest pay of 
employees, we should be sure to consider a 
minimum standard based on the needs of an 
average family. 

In spite of across-the-board increases, the 
present minimum pay does not permit much 
more than the bare necessities, and why 
shouldn't all people in the Federal service 
feel that their children should also have the 
right and opportunity for a college educa- 
tion? That possibility is limited for many 
children of Federal employees. 

In private industry pay margins are wide. 
But I don't think we should follow that 
practice in the Government service. Ability 
and initiative should be recognized, Com- 
pensation should be paid according to skill 
and effort. There is no disagreement on 
that. 

If we are realistic, we will agree, too, that 
private industry is not a state of perfection. 
There may be evils in the Federal service, 
but they can be found also in private indus- 
try. Those in control or at the top fre- 
quently set their own salaries—whatever the 
traffic will bear and sometimes more. The 
determination is not always on their worth 
or contribution to the industry. 
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Employers also differ widely on what prac- 
tices are most sound. Some employers ac- 
cept the right of workers to have an organi- 
zation. Others bitterly oppose. What is 
right is frequently a matter of opinion of 
progressive and backward employers and 
there can be an honest difference of opinion 
among us as to what is sound and pro- 
gressive. 

The Postmaster General is doing a good 
selling job on his proposal. His TV and 
radio programs, newspaper releases, and bul- 
letins are well done and well timed. 

The public is getting but one side of the 
story. It sounds good if you don't get the 
whole story. But we on the committee have 
a chance to see what's inside the pretty 
looking package the Postmaster General is 
trying to sell, and I, for one, don't think 
it's what it's advertised to be. 

From what I have seen and heard in the 
past 15 months, I can’t help but wonder 
if all members of the new team believe that 
the postal service should be operated as a 
public enterprise. I recall a United States 
News article of about 2 years ago which 
listed the post office as one of the Federal 
operations that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce thought should be considered 
for sale to private owners. 

The post-office service has been pictured 
in a false light for a long time. I suspect 
that there have always been some in high 
places that can't accept public enterprise as 
part of a free-enterprise system. 

And now, before closing, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to add other and even more important 
reasons why I think we ought to scrap this 
Summerfield proposal. 

There are many “gimmicks” in the bill 
which can be interpreted in such a way as 
to permit civil-service and employce organi- 
zations to be weakened or destroyed. They 
give the opportunity for a strong top man 
to force his will on all employees in the 
service. I am sure none on this committee 
wants to give one man the right to hire and 
fire in the postal service to cut pay or raise 
salaries as he wishes. Fear among Federal 
employees does not promote good or efficient 
Government. service. The postal workers, 
thanks to their splendid organizations, have 
not felt the lash of unscrupulous strong-arm 
policies as have many unfortunate Federal 
employees who lack organization strong 
enough to successfully block abuse and 
injustice, 

I could accept Mr. Summerfield’s proposal 
in better faith if I would not remember some 
of the incidents which I thought were less 
than fair and not in accord with sound dem- 
ocratic principles and policies. 

I have not forgotten his statement made 
on January 21, 1954, before the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in New York City 
when he said, and I quote: 

“Meanwhile, the Government has had a 
soul-searching. Almost 2,200 people who 
were security risks are no longer using up 
your tax money. I am here to tell you that 
we are not hiring new ones. Somehow I do 
not feel too amicably inclined toward people 
who make treason a preoccupation.” 

Does anyone on this committee believe as 
it has been charged that 2,200 traltors were 
fired as the Postmaster General inferred? 
After all the evasion, sidestepping and 
ducking of Civil Service Commissioner 
Young on that question, I don't think any 
member of this committee will accept such 
a statement as anything but false and mor- 
ally wrong. I am sure that no normal, in- 
telligent and informed person believes it, 
and those who have been saying it know 
it is false and deceptive. 

It has been said that those opposed to 
the administration bill are using smoke- 
screens, It seems to me that the air is 
full of smoke and a good portion comes 
from the Post Office Department. 
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We all remember the poll on postal rate 
legislation that was launched by the Post 
Office Department and paid for with tax 
funds.. 

The loaded questions made it quite evident 
that the poll was not intended to measure 
public opinion but to influence it—and to 
influence Members of Congress. 

I remember past criticism that the Tru- 
man administration used tax funds to popu- 
larize social security and public housing. I 
thought the criticism was farfetched. But 
what about the Post Office Department In- 
formation Service that everyday is pour- 
ing out a flood of propaganda bulletins? 
The last bulletin was numbered above 3,000, 
These bulletins proclaim the great virtues 
of the Department. They tell of great sav- 
ings, improved postal services greater effi- 
ciency, higher employee morale, which we 
know is largely fictional and empty self- 
praise. 

Ihave too much respect for the Intelligence 
of the average citizen to think that he can 
be made to believe that black is white, 
even if it is repeated time and again. And 
I am even more sure that members of this 
committee cannot be influenced in that 
manner—and I feel confident that you will 
ditch this proposal until we can take a good 
and thorough second looks. 

It is not members of this committee who 
are putting up smokescreens, as inferred on 
April 6, only several weeks ago, by Mr. Sum- 
merfield. He told this committee that it 
must be apparent to all that criticism of 
his reclassification proposal is nothing more 
than a smokescreen, On that same day, 
Mr. Summerfield used the name of Richard 
J. Gray, head of the Building and Construc- 
tion trades department of the AFL, as a 
supporter of his proposal. I was surprised, 
as no other labor leader in America has 
endorsed the Summerfield bill. I had a 
chanee to speak to Mr. Gray about it and 
he admitted that he didn’t know much 
about it. I doubt if most of the other in- 
spired letterwriters, commentators, and 
businessmen knew any more about it than 
Mr. Gray. I think it would be most interest- 
ing to have Mr. Gray appear before our com- 
mittee on the matter, 

I have introduced legislation for an 
across-the-board pay bill, but I would be 
quite willing to see a compromise which 
would call for a flat increase together with 
a percentage hike. 

I hope we can get together on a Dill 
promptly. I further hope that we will not 
meet some of the experiences as on the postal 
rate bill where even my good friend, Mr. 
Murray, objected that it was unfair to mem- 
bers of the committee and that the Depart- 
ment was going too far with some of its 
tactics to obtain their objective, 


Henry J. Kaiser Testifies in Favor of H. R. 
7700, a Bill To Establish Federal Insur- 
ance of Private Loans To Construct 
Necessary Self-Supporting Hospitals 
and Other Medical Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, continuing its hearings on 
H. R. 7700, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service to provide mortgage loan 
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insurance for hospitals and medical fa- 
cilities has heard a statement from Mr. 
Henry J. Kaiser, president of the Kaiser 
Foundation, who strongly advocated this 
bill. Mr. Kaiser emphasized the tre- 
mendous importance of the bill in help- 
ing to solve the health needs of this 
Nation, and stated that it would prove 
to be one of the most constructive steps 
that this Congress could take toward 
stimulating private initiative in the de- 
velopment of a sound health program. 

Mr, Kaiser stated that this bill would 
accomplish the following: It would open 
the way for many millions of our people 
to obtain voluntary, comprehensive, 
prepayment health plan protection they 
can afford. It would enable thousands 
of doctors to obtain necessary facilities 
and provide their patients the highest 
form of teamwork medicine. It wouid 
stimulate investment of enormous sums 
of private capital in the building of en- 
tirely self-supporting medical centers, 
hospitals, diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, without subsidies, without Gov- 
ernment control, and without lay inter- 
ference in the practice of medicine. 

Mr. Kaiser’s statement to the com- 
mittee, in part, is as follows: 


STATEMENT or HENRY J. Katser Ow H. R. 7700 
(WOLVERTON MEDICAL Factiiries INSURANCE 
Brit) Beroe THe HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, APRIL 
30, 1954, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T want to express my heartfelt conviction 
that the American people can be exceedingly 
grateful to your committee. You have 
worked tirelessly and earnestly endeavoring 
to find solutions to the health needs of our 
people, 

You are grappling with the problems of 
health that directly affect American familles 
and individual citizens in more intimate 
human terms than almost any question con- 
fronting the country. 

You have not been dismayed by the de- 
featists—those whom your chairman has 
aptly called the advocates of do-nothing— 
who fail to recognize the needs of the peo- 
ple; nor have you succumbed to the temp- 
tation of insisting upon nothing less than 
a cure-all solution to the Nation’s medical- 
care problems—a temptation that also leads 
to inaction. You have been seeking effec- 
tive, step-by-step solutions to these prob- 
lems rather than demanding immediate 
panaceas, 

In this search your hearings have devel- 
oped a wealth of significant information 
which, in your capable hands, will lead to 
substantial constructive action in stimulat- 
ing the forces of free enterprise to bring 
more and better medical care to far greater 
numbers of our people at costs they can 
afford. 

It has been a great privilege for us to come 
across the country to testify again at your 
committee's invitation because we desire to 
be of any and all possible assistance to your 
important work. We are particularly happy 
to be invited to express our views on H. R. 
7700—the bill you are now considering, 

ENDORSEMENT OF H. R. 7700 


We wholeheartedly endorse H. R. 7700, the 
modical facilities insurance bill introduced 
by Chairman WOLVERTON. 

Of course, this legislation has not been 
advanced as the answer to all the manifold 
health problems of the Nation, such as the 
shortages of medical and allied personnel, 
inadequate public-health programs in syed 
parts of the country, or the problems in- 
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volved in Increasing the opportunities for 
more intensive research in the prevention 
and cure of the chronic diseases; also, H. R. 
7700 undoubtedly will be improved upon 
as to its details through suggestions for 
revisions being received and reviewed by 
your committe. 

Enactment of H. R. 7700, in my Judgment, 
will prove to be one of the most construc- 
tive steps that this Congress could take te- 
ward stimulating private initiative answers 
to health needs of the American people. 

H. R. 7700 can open the way for many 
millions of our people to obtain voluntary, 
comprehensive, prepayment health-plan pro- 
tection that they can afford. 

It will enable thousands of doctors 
throughout the country to obtain n 
modern facilities and to provide their pa- 
tienta the highest form of teamwork 
medicine. 

II. R. 7700 can stimulate the investment of 
enormous sums of private capital in the 
building of entirely self-supporting medical 
centers, hospitals, diagnostic and treatment 
clinics, and other medical facilities, without 
subsidies, without Government control, and 
without lay interference in the practice of 
medicine. 


THE NEEDS AND DEMANDS FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH COVERAGE 


Spokesmen for millions upon millions of 
our people have testified before your com- 
mittee concerning the overwhelming need 
and desire of the people to cover a much 
larger portion of their doctor and hospital 
bills by the prepayment method. 

Chairman Wotverton’s H. R. 7700 is spe- 
cifically designed to broaden and extend vol- 
untary health coverage. The Importance of 
this objective can be polnted up by the 1952 
statement of the then president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association: “Voluntary pre- 
payment plans are the medical profession's 
greatest bulwark against socialization of 
medicine.” 


The fact that literally an avalanche of peo- 
ple are turning to one or another form of 
health Insurance has been well demonstrated 
by statistics presented to your committee on 
the phenomenal growth of membership in 
prepayment plans. The country is now ap- 
proaching the 100 million mark in the num- 
ber of people who have some prepaid protec- 
tion against hospital costs, 

Yet, Mrs. Hobby and her staff of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have told you: “Despite the progress, it is 
evident that many of the needs are not being 
met. Major long-term illness can become a 
financial catastrophe for many American 
families. * * * In many cases the coverage 
now offered through voluntary insurance is 
extremely limited. * * Only about 17 per- 
cent of the total amount of private expendi- 
tures for medical care was paid for by some 
form of insurance in 1952." 

The most startling fact presented by Mrs. 
Hobby's staff is that only “about 3 percent of 
the population is covered for comprehensive 
medical care.” 

The groundswell of public demand 
throughout the land today is for comprehen- 
sive coverage that provides people both pre- 
ventive medical attention and protection 
against the staggering costs of prolonged 1l- 
nesses. 

As yet the doctors, hospitals, and prepay- 
ment health plans of this country have bare- 
ly scratched the surface of providing, on a 
prepayment basis, the full extent of the 
medical care which can be supplied through 
the voluntary, self-supporting health plans. 

The vision of the gigantic opportunities 
for the free enterprise of the medical pro- 
Tession, hospitals, and health plans to meet 
the people's needs is seen by President Eisen- 
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hower, who sald in his special January 18 
message to Congress that voluntary health 
insurance plans can reach many more peo- 
ple and provide better and broaded benefits. 
They should be encouraged and helped w 
do 30.“ 

H. R. 7700 would materially assist in ac- 
complishing these objectives of better and 
broader benefits for more people. 

To illustrate these points, where voluntary. 
group practice prepayment plans have been 
started—plans which provide comprehensive 
medical care services at reasonable cost 
popular demand for such services has ex- 
ceeded the capacity of existing facilities to 
meet the demand. For example, the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan in northern and 
southern California has had to close down 
its enroliment of new applicants for mem- 
bership from time to time until additional 
facilities could be financed and built. 

A great contribution of H. R. 7700 ts that 
it will accelerate the creation, growth, and 
development of comprehensive health-sery- 
ice plans throughout the country by stimu- 
lating the provision of necessary hospital 
and related facilities. 

THE VAST SHORTAGE OF MEDICAL FACILITIES THAT 

H. R. 7700 CAN HELP MEET THROUGH STIMU- 

LATION OF PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


In trying to be as helpful as possible to 
your committee's work for improving the 
Nation's health, my associates and I in the 
Kalser Foundation health program have 
studicd the challenging facts you have as- 
sembled concerning the enormous shortages 
of hospital beds and unfilled needs for new 
diagnostic and treatment centers, as well as 
allled facilities. 

We personally went also to the offices of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment and its Division of Hospital Facilities 
of the Public Health Service and we have 
been deeply impressed by the reports they 
have presented to you. II. R. 7700 is aimed 
directly at helping fill part of the critical 
needs for facilities shown by these official 
facts and figures, and I refer specifically to 
the following: 

The Nation is short 848,678 hospital beds 
of all categories, according to the surveys 
conducted by all the State hospital authori- 
tles. 

In general-hospltal beds alone, the Nation 
as a whole is reported short by 31 percent, 
with substantial variations among different 
areas, 

The expenditure of more than $100 million 
a year is declared required merely to replace 
general hospitals that have been classed as 
firetraps and as hazards to health and safety. 

The construction of more than $180 mil- 
lion a year of general hospitals is reported 
needed just to keep up with the growth in 
population. 

President Eisenhower? and Mrs. Hobby 
have told the Congress that conservatively 
the Nation needs more than a half million 
additional hospital beds. 

The cost of needed additional hospital 
beds la placed even under these most con- 
servative estimates at more than $8 billion. 

As you have been confronted by the mag- 
nitude of the deficits in the country’s health 
facilities and existing services, you no doubt 
have been deeply concerned over the prob- 
lems at every turn. Now I see our health 
problems as opportunities. In fact, it has 
@lways been my philosophy that problems 
are opportunities in work clothes, 


1 Hearings before Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 7341, Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5, 1954, table p. 61. 
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I see no reason why the billions that must 
be raised for needed hospitals have to come 
solely from taxes and charitable contribu- 
tions. The Wolverton bill, H. R. 7700, opens 
up some stirring opportunities for additional 
effective solutions to this problem. 

There are the opportunities for private 
Capital, under the stimulus of Federal in- 
surance of loans, to be generated in steadily 
increasing millions to build medical facili- 
ties on a completely self-liquidating basis. 

There are the opportunities opened up for 
medical centers and other facilities to be 
financed on a fully self-supporting basis. 

There are the opportunities for doctors, 
who desire, but up to now have been unable 
to do so, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the highest form of teamwork prac- 
tice and, at the same time, to provide their 
patients more high quality medical care 
within the patients’ means. 

Against the Nation's current estimated 
need for construction of $8 billion worth of 
hospitals, it should be emphasized that H. R. 
7700 is directly designed to encourage the 
flow of private financing into facilities that 
meet the tests of soundness and of ability to 
repay the insured loans. It would not, and 
should not, provide insurance of loans for 
facilities which must of necessity depend 
upon taxes or subsidies. 

Up to now private financing for hospitals 
has been extremely limited by the under- 
standable reluctance of banks and Insurance 
companies to loan on them. 

H. R. 7700 recognizes that there is an im- 
portant, though almost untouched field for 
the sound extension of private capital for 
Medical facilities which can stand on their 
own feet financially. To the extent that the 
Government insurance of loans stimulates 
private investment in medical facilities, it 
will take a burden off the taxpayers and 
part of the drain off hard-pressed charities 
and philanthropy. We believe that an in- 
creasing portion of needed medical facili- 
ties can be privately financed on a self-sus- 

basis, under the stimulus of the 
Wolverton bill. 

A major need for which H. R. 7700 pro- 
poses to stimulate investment of private 
moneys is for diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cilities. Mrs, Hobby has testified: * 

“A diagnostic and treatment center is a 
facility in which a number of medical spe- 
cialists and technicians operate as a team. 
It is a well-recognized fact that the team 
approach results in earlier diagnosis and 
better treatment for the patient. The full 
extent of the need for diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers is unknown.” z 

A significant and hopeful trend is taking 
Place in the building of doctors’ offices and 
Outpatient clinics in connection with hos- 
Pitals. The Commission on the Financing 
of Hospital Care has pointed out the im- 
portance- of utilizing outpatient services as 
much as possible. Visits by ambulatory pa- 
tents to doctors often make their admis- 
sion to costly hospital care unnecessary. 
The practice of preventive medicine—early 
diagnosis and early detection of disease— 
can cut the public’s health bills and at the 
Same time assure the people much better 
health, 

H. R. 7700 can make an invaluable con- 
tribution by helping make possible diag- 
nostic and treatment centers, operated ex- 
clusively and independently by local doc- 
tors in every community. They would be 
g00d business for the doctors; they would 
readily pay for themselves, and most Ím- 
portant of all, the patients would get a great 
dividend of better care, reasonable costs and 
healthier lives. 


* Hearings before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce February 
4 and 5, 1954, p. 19. 
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Address of Maj. Gen. James A. Stuart at 
Special Services Honoring the District 
of Columbia’s War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Maj. Gen. James A. 
Stuart of the Marine Corps at the special 
services honoring the District of Colum- 
bia’s war dead on Sunday, May 2, 1954: 

PRICE oF FREEDOM 


(Address by Maj. Gen. James A. Stuart, 
U. S. Marine Corps) 


It is with a very deep sense of humility 
that I accepted the honor of offering here 
today a few words of tribute to those who 
have fought and died for our country and 
the principles for which it stands for. 

It is the humility of one who knows how 
great the debt the living owe to those who 
died for their belief in liberty and for their 
hope of peace. 

It is the humility of one who realizes how 
little mere words can serve to pay tribute 
to them. 

As one who has spent the greater part of 
his life in the military service, I am gratified 
and inspired to take part in a memorial trib- 
ute of this scope and nature. 

The sponsors of this commemorative ob- 
servance, the District of Columbia War Me- 
morial and May Day Corporation, and all 
participating organizations, may well be 
justly proud of their exemplary efforts in 
recalling to memory annually the sacrifices 
individuals of our Nation, have made in or- 
der that we might continue to enjoy the 
fruits of liberty and freedom. 

It is entirely fitting that a day should be 
set aside upon which to extend our thoughts 
to our departed comrades, their families and 
friends. 

Such thoughts. bring home to us very 
clearly that freedom is not free. 

It is not gratuitous, to be had without 
cost of obligation. 

Though previous and of value beyond hu- 
man ability to assess. 

Its price is sometimes dreadfully high. 

Many of us here today can remember back 
almost 36 years ago to the end of World War 
I. 


The costly struggle was over. 

The forces of democracy had prevaile.. 

The free world was still free but the price 
of that freedom was high. 

Those who fought knew, and many won- 
dered perhaps, as they grieved for fallen 
comrades, if a solution to liberty and free- 
dom could not be found. 

Less than 25 years later, however, mamy of 
these same men who had fought so valiantly 
in freedom’s cause in World War I, were 
called again—this time along with their 
sons—to oppose the rapid encroachment of 
aggressor nations upon the liberties of the 
tree world. 

In that Second World War, the end of 
which we celebrated a scant 9 years ago, we 
gained a decisive military victory wherever 
we fought, and the assault upon freedom 
ceased again. But the flower of our young 
manhood paid, and paid highly. 

Slightly less than 4 years ago we engaged 
in another fight—for right and freedom. 

Once again our finest young men responded 
to the desperate needs of the hour, once 
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again many paid the supreme price. That 
freedom and justice might still live. 

It must now be unmistakably clear that 
military victories alone do not purchase free« 
dom and peace for all time. 

Freedom must be repeatedly fought for 
and protected between times with a con- 
tinuous and militant vigilance. 

It is to the men who paid the price in full 
in order that we might still continue to 
enjoy the fruits of liberty, so hardily won by 
the forbears of this Nation, that we pay 
honor and tribute today. 

These were men, even as you and I, hold- 
ing the same hopes and aspirations. The 
same love of life and the glories of the fu- 
ture, the same dreams and way of life, for 
them was never fulfillment. 

So, to the more than a million outstanding 
and upstanding Americans who have died 
fighting for this great country of ours. 

We owe a debt that cannot be paid in any 
coin. 

We all, each and every one of us, have been 
placed under a very real and deep obligation. 

Surely, something that is so precious, so 
very important—something for which 80 
many fine Americans have given their lives 
to defend, must be valuable to those of us 
who remain. 

Our obligation is to militantly continue 
its preservation, if for no other reason than 
to see to it that these men did not die in 
vain. 

Those of us assembled here today and 
either the fortunate ones who were spared 
or the friends and stanch supporters of the 
principles which motivated them, because 
we were spared it is not too farfetched to 
presume our mission on earth has not been 
fulfilled. 

That we have duties still to perform which 
are as important as the battlefield, missions 
of the past. 

As I have pointed out, freedom is not free, 
neither is it something that can be purchased 
for cash and the account closed. 

It is an installment-plan purchase, another 
payment always ready to fall due. 

The continuing price is vigilance and mill- 
tant strength, devotion, sacrifice. 

It must be paid faithfully and on demand. 

It is this solemn thought which prompts 
that which I now want to say. Today as a 
nation, our efforts are focused upon one 
predominant objective—the surrender of the 
liberties for which so many have fought and 
died. 

Those liberties dearer to free men than 
their lives or any material thing which they 
possess. 

On this May day it would be a mockery 
for us to laud the valor and devotion of our 
fighting men, and shun the burden of safes 
guarding that for which they fought. 

Perhaps the finest legacy left us by these 
courageous men is the fact that each was 
fighting for that in which he believed. 

They were not engaged in battles to pre- 
serve a dynasty, nor to win land in order to 
subjugate whole nations of peoples. 

Theirs was the battle to preserve to all 
men the freedom of their souls. 

I am convinced that those we honor today 
are impelled by the hope for more than the 
immediate victory to be attained by force of 
arms, as it has been one of the traditions, 
here in the Nation’s Capital today, to build 
solidly, so that what is constructed can be 
enjoyed by many succeeding generations, so it 
was, that these men, as did their fathers be- 
fore them, fight, that liberty might be pre- 
served, and all the benefits of freedom and 
peace accrue to the land as their continuing 
memorial. 

If the bright flame of their lives had that 
purpose, we are bound to maintain that 
purpose as our own. 

Our presence here today would be but a 
sentimental gesture of little value if we 
do not resolve that we as individuals shall 
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embrace our duties as citizens with the same 
unity of purpose and determination aa did 
the men whom we gather to honor. 

Today our desires must not be for tasks 
equal to our powers, but rather for powers 
equal to our tasks. 

Our alm must ever be to preserve the true 
liberty of our citizens and at the same time 
assist others to acquire the same biessings. 

We have learned from experience that the 
position of our country as the primary pow- 
er between democracy and enslavement by 
dictatorship becomes more difficult and 
hazardous every day. 

In this critical situation true constancy 
to our Government is a priceless virtue. 
That virtue must be cultivated by all of us. 

It involves on our part a willingness to sac- 
rifice for the common 

It dedicates our first efforts to support of 
the Nutlon's integrity. 

It consecrates us to the preservation of 
established American institutions and ideals. 

It breathes tolerance and understanding 
into our relations with our fellow citizens. 

It inspires reverence for those principles 
which are the source of the benign bless- 
ings bestowed upon us by the American way 
of Ute. 

This virtue must be something a great deal 
more than an irradiating optimism that 
somehow everything will work out all right. 

We must face presént problems and the 
future with a realistic approach and a full 
consclousness that all of us must continue to 
devote our best efforts to the American ideal 
if it is to survive and prosper. 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
our survival is threatened as long as there 
are destructive ideologies with aggressive 
tendencies abroad in the world. 

The problems we face for the future may 
be greater than any we have faced in the 
past. 

The sacrifices we shall be called upon to 
make may be greater than any ever made 
before. 

Whatever the problems, whatever the sac- 
rifices asked, we must accept them only as 
chalienges to our destiny. 

We dare not fall, lest civilization suffer its 
worst retrogression in all recorded history. 

And so today, as we rededicate ourselves to 
the cause for which so many Americans have 
died, I would like to pay homage to our 
fallen comrades by recalling to the minds of 
those present one of the more eloquent 
tributes to those who have died in battle: 
“Among them uncommon valor was a com- 
mon thing.” 

And to express the hope that as they 
were welcomed to the halls of Valhalla they 
found there that peace which passeth all 
understanding. 


Outlawing Communist Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include the following Cali- 
patria Chamber of Commerce resolution 
in support of my bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party: 

CALIPATRIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION 

The Calipatria Chamber of Commerce be- 
lleving in the urgent necessity for enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress of the 
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United States, outlawing the Communist 
Party of the United States and the members 
thereof supports the unanimous adoption by 
the California Legislature, at its last session, 
of. Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5 urging 
and petitioning Congress of the United States 
to immediately enact such legislation; did 
at its regular meeting assembled in Call- 
patria, Calif., adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States is engaged in and committed 
to a world-wide conspiracy to overthrow and 
illegally dominate and supersede noncom- 
munist governments, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and 

“Whereas to accomplish its objectives, the 
Communist Party of the United States ad- 


vocates the use of force, violence, and other 


illegal means; and 

“Whereas the Communist Party of the 
United States permits its members no devia- 
tion from its policies and programs, with the 
result that each member thereof is a partici- 
pant in its unlawful subversive conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such nefarious activities should 
not be permitted to continue under sanction 
of law: and ` 

“Whereas at present, there are several bills 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States, including H. R. 7405, H. R. 7846, and 
S. 2752, which would outlaw the Communist 
Party of the United States and the members 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Calipatria Chamber of 
Commerce, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it hereby is petitioned and 
urged to immediately enact legislation to 
outlaw the Communist Party of the United 
States and the members thereof; and be it 
further 1 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the cham- 
ber is hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

This Is to certify that the above ts a true 
and correct copy of resolution adopted by 
the Calipatria Chamber of Commerce, in 
regular meeting assembled at Calipatria, 
Calif., on the 21st day of April 1954. 

N. M. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Hero of Detrick Incident Is Back at His 
Job There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Frederick Post on April 
20, 1954, entitled “Hero of Detrick In- 
cident Is Back at His Job There,” by 
Betty Sullivan, as an example of the de- 
voted loyalty of many of our Federal em- 
ployees. 

The article follows: 

Hero or Derrick INCIDENT Is Back at His 
Jos THRE 
(By Betty Sullivan) 

Joseph R. Larsen, Jr., is back at work. 

Monday was his first day on the job since 
June 1, 1953, and a very special occasion 
it is for him and for his colleagues in Dr. 
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Dale Jenkins’ Inboratory at Camp Detrick. 

To Larsen it marks graduation from a 9 
months" course as tough and rugged as a 
man can take, To Detrick it means the 
return of an important researcher whose 
phenomenal bravery and determination safe- 
guarded top-secret information. 

What 26-year-old Joseph Larsen didn't 
know on Monday, when he trundied him- 
self into the lab was that 2 hours later Col. 
John J. Hayes, flanked by a sizable con- 
tingent of Detrick notables, would invade 
his office to present a Meritorious Civilian 
Service Award, one of the highest honors 
a grateful government bestows upon an in- 
dividual whose patriotism is beyond the 
normal call of duty. 

Detrick notables present at the ceremony 
included: Dr. LeRoy D. Fothergill, scientific 
adviser to Colonel Hayes; Dr. John L. 
Schwab, Director of Technical Operations; 
Dr. Dale Jenkins, Larsen'’s immediate su- 
perior; Dr. Carl Brewer, Chief of the Divi- 
sion; Lt. Col. Cecil D. Miller, deputy to 
Colonel Hayes, 

The award stated: “Having distinguished 
himself by displaying outstanding courage 
and risk of personal safety, placing his re- 
sponsibilities for safeguarding highly clas- 
sificd documents above his personal well- 
pelrig. © d on 

It was no dramatic wartime act of heroism 
that distinguished Larsen, and started the 
chain events that have, he says, jet pro- 
pelled the last 9 months. A commonplace 
automobile accident set things in motion, 


AUTHORIZED COURIER 


That was early on the morning of June 
2, 1953. Larsen, a Chemical Corps civilian 
entomologist, was driving by jeep from the 
Chemical Center to Detrick. He had re- 
cently been transferred to the installation 
here and his family had not moved. He 
traveled dally from Edgewood—just another 
commuter, to all appearances,, Actually he 
was a very special courier authorized to 
transport top-secret Army documents, 

That June morning Larsen was custodian 
of a packet of papers, later discreetly 
described by a Detrick spokesman as “very 
important to the welfare of the United 
States.” As the jeep neared Unionville, the 
steering mechanism locked, the vehicle 
crashed and Larsen was thrown out. He lay 
dazed, desperately injured, but doggedly he 
clung to consciousness, his every instinct 
alert to guard the documents he still 
clutched. 

Not until State Police Sgt. C. D. Mades 
arrived and assumed responsibility for safe 
delivery of the papers, did Larsen permit 
himself to be put on a stretcher and taken 
to the Frederick Memorial Hospital. There 
for 7 weeks he fought the first battles of a 
long campaign for health. Delicate spinal 
surgery was performed by Dr. E. P. Thomas. 
Every possible treatment was given. Then 
July 21 an Army ambulance plane came in 
and Larsen, accompanied by Dr, Thomas, flew 
to New York. 

UNIQUE INSTITUTE 


There he entered one of the country’s 
unique establishments, the New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, part of the huge Bellevue 
Medical Center, where Dr. Howard Rusk is 
carrying out his own original, often unor- 
thodox but spectacularly successful Ideas of 
getting paraplegics back to normal life and 
work. * * © 

With pulleys and slings Larsen learned to 
move about in bed, then to swing himself 
out into a wheelchair, to a straight chair, 
and back again. He was fitted with braces, 
taught to walk with arm-bracing canes. 

He learned to dress himself again, to care 
for and tend his body as a normal adult. 
Rusk people “strive for independence” and 
even the physicians who work with them 
often are astonished at the degree of profi- 
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ciency acquired by paraplegics, quadra- 
Plegics, amputees, and the other handicapped 
in the institute. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Larsen are back at 
Detrick. They are in post quarters only a 
little distance from the entomology lab 
here he will work. Before long they'll build 
& home of their own, one especially designed 
for easy comfortable living of a paraplegic. 

BACK HOME IN FREDERICK 


Frederick has come to seem home to them, 
although they had no residence here before 
the accident. The whole community was 
touched last year by the Larsen brand of 
Courage, and so much warm friendliness and 
hospitality was given Mr. and Mrs. Larsen 
they said they wanted to make this their 
home. 

They both have “a very special orchid" for 
the Frederick Memorial Hospital. Like all 
healthy people, Larsen before the accident 
never spared a thought to what paralyzed 
People go through. Here he was in a frac- 
ture bed, turned frequently, massaged, and 
kept in such excellent condition that he ar- 
Tived in New York ready for Dr. Rusk's stren- 
Uous rehabilitation. Others are not so for- 
tunate. Larsen saw patients in New York 
80 ravaged by bed sores they'd have to be 
treated a year or more before they could 
s on the physical exercise of rebabilita- 

on. 

Last July, Larsen said “If there's one 
chance in a million I can walk again, I'll 
make it.“ He has. Today he’s an inde- 
Pendent man with a good job in his chosen 
field. His biggest worry now is keeping his 
Weight to the 200 pounds that’s his normal. 
“You learn to think about that when you 
Walk on your hands.“ he says as he swings 
along on his special canes. 


Henry J. Kaiser Presents Additional Data 
in Support of H. R. 7700, a Bill To Es- 
tablish Federal Insurance of Private 
Loans To Construct Necessary Self- 
Supporting Hospitals and Other Medical 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
testimony before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in fa- 
vor of H. R. 7700, Mr. Henry J. Kaiser 
Presented a detailed statemeint as to the 
Government's role under H. R. 7700, a 
to guarantee loans for construction 
of medical facilities, and why he thinks 
this venture would be successful. He also 
Stated that this bill is designed to provide 
facilities for the modern practice of med- 
icine on a teamwork basis. His detailed 
statement with respect to these matters 
is as follows: 
Views or Henry J. Katser on H. R. 7700 
INSURANCE OF PRIVATE LOANS ON A SOUND BASIS 
The Government's role under H. R. 7700 
Would be the well-established and eminently 
Successful role of insuring private loans by 
banks, insurance companies, and other pri- 
vate lending institutions for construction of 
financially sound medical and hospital fa- 
Cilities. This Is a true American private 
enterprise way. 
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Various large lending institutions with 
which we have discussed this type of insured 
mortgage loan have indicated they would be 

to make such loans upon presentation 
of facts which clearly support the financial 
soundness of proposed medical facility 
projects. 

The bill spells out that the only ones eligi- 
ble for insured loans are those approved as 
responsible and able to repay the obligations 
for facilities. 

Certainly the banks and Insurance compa- 
nies will exercise their hich standards of pru- 
dent judgment and factfinding to ascertain 
to the maximum the responsibility of bor- 
rowers and their projects. It has been amply 
proved over the years that Government in- 
surance or guaranties of lonns does not result 
in lending Institutions relaxing their credit 
standards. They have their own standing 
and reputation for soundness to safeguard. 

Moreover, severe penalties are imposed 
upon a lending institution granting an un- 
sound insured loan, Under this bill the 
lender in such cases would receive a low rate 
of interest and would have to wait 10 years 
to obtain full repayment of a defaulted 
balance, 

You well know the remarkable record of 
the Nation's financial! institutions in the tre- 
mendously successful insured loan programs 
of generating billions of dollars of private 
capital for homes for millions of American 
families; houses, businesses, and farms for 
veterans, and defense emergency factories 
built by private industries. H. R. 7700 would 
extend for medical facilities this same insur- 
ance principle that has worked so effectively 
in the programs of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for home building; the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for veterans’ small busi- 
nesses, homes, and farms; and the Federal 
Reserve Board's work with V-loans. 

The expenditures for the mortgage-insur- 
ance program provided by Chairman Wolver- 
tons bill would be paid out of the premiums 
collected for such insurance. It is pertinent 
to note that under FHA-type loans the Gov- 
ernment never has had to pay out any public 
funds for losses incurred. As a matter of 
fact, the FHA has shown a 45-percent surplus 
of fees and premiums received above all ex- 
penses and losses. Here are the figures: 


FHA from inception through June 30, 1953 
Income: Fees, premiums, in- 


terest, dividends, eto. $768, 372,312 
Expenses: 
Operating, ete.-.......-.... 308, 342, 199 


— peta ences, — 2,478,801 
Losses and charge-offs._... 
Reserve for possible losses.. 56, 299, 727 


Total expenses 414, 523, 100 
Net income above 
expenses 353, 849, 212 


A major purpose of Federal mortgage in- 
surance is to provide a reasonabie trial pe- 
riod to demonstrate to private lending insti- 
tutions that certain publicly desirable facill- 
ties can and should be financed on a normal 
commercial basis. Thus FHA-type loans 
started a housing boom, and financial insti- 
tutions have invested more than $23,600,000,- 
000 through insured loans in the bullding of 
about 4 million dwelling units. Financial 
institutions likewise have invested $20,600,- 
000,000, under Veterans! Administration-in- 
sured loans in 3,290,000 units of veterans’ 
businesses, farms, and homes. The insur- 
ance provided the assurances and underlying 
stability which brought forth huge amounts 
of private capital. 

Similarly, some additional experience with 
the financing of medical and hospital facili- 
ties organized to operate on a completely 
self-supporting basis is n to con- 
vince private lending institutions that they 
ean be financed on a normal commercial 
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basis. This is a desirable Government ob- 
jective and is the function of H. R. 7700, 

As an illustration, the banks would not 
initially finance the construction of hos- 
Pitals by the Kaiser Foundation without a 
private Kaiser guaranty. Now, as the result 
of experience with a number of Kaiser 
Foundation. hosiptals, they are lending on 
additional new hospitals without any 
guaranty. > 

Already there are approximately 630 groups 
of doctors successfully operating around the 
United States today, numbers of them al- 
ready possessing clinics and anxious to build 
their own hospitals or other needed facili- 
ties. They would be well qualified as appli- 
cants for loans under H. R. 7700 to expand 
diagnostic and treatment centers and bulld 
new hospitals. 

Certain outstanding leaders of the medical 
profession have testified that, in thelr firm 
opinion, hundreds of new groups of doctors 
would establish group practice, voluntary 
prepayment health service plans if long-term 
financing for necessary facilities were made 
available to them. 

If the sole accomplishment of the Wolver- 
ton bill were to release hundreds of millions 
of dollars of private capital, not now ob- 
tainable, to help bulid needed medical facili- 
ties, that would be a lasting service to the 
people. Yet the purposes and potentialities 
are even greater. 

MODERN MEDICINE FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


H. R. 7700 is designed to provide facilities 
for the modern practice of medicine on a 
teamwork basis. 

In facilities financed through insured 
loans, doctors representing general practice 
and the major specialties can practice the 
highest form of group teamwork medicine— 
in modern facilities with modern equip- 
ment—to the end that the full use of ad- 
vanced medical skills is made available for 
the prevention and treatment of disease. 

However, modern medicine practiced tn 
modern facilities is still not an adequate 
answer to the vast majority of our fellow 
citizens who today anxiously ask: “What 
will happen if serious illness or a costly 
operation hits me or my family?” 

Modern medicine practiced in modern 
facilities must be brought within the finan« 
cial means of the people. For this reason, 
a fundamental element of H. R. 7700 ts the 
combination of prepayment with the prin- 
ciples of group practice in integrated hos< 
pital and outpatient medical centers, where 
major emphasis is placed on preventive 
medicine. 

Through prepayment, the well help pay for 
the sick and payment for medical services 
is budgeted in an orderly fashion. 

Through group practice in integrated hos- 
pital and medical facilities, great economies 
are achieved in eliminating duplication of 
overhead expenses, duplication of equipment 
and auxiliary personnel. and in the eliminas 
tion of unnecessary hospitalization where 
outpatient services are available and are 
medically indicated. 

Preventive medical services serve not only 
to prevent disease, arrest it in its early 
stages, or bring it under effective control, 
but also serve to keep the costs of medical 
care down, since it is much more costly to 
provide services for the treatment of disease 
in its advanced stages; also, preventive medi- 
cal services are the major weapons in our 
attack upon the chronic diseases. 

These elements—prepayment, group prac- 
tice, well-planned integrated hospital and 
medical facilities, and preventive medical 
care—which I described at some length in 
my earlier appearance before this committee 
on January 11, comprise the new economics 
of medical care. These elements are not 
untried nor untested. 

In all parts of the country these principles 
have been tested during the past two decades 
and longer, Groups of physicians practice 
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on a teamwork basis In the Mayo Clinic, the 
Crile Clinic, the Leahy Clinic, and in uni- 
versity hospitals, like Johns Hopkins, and in 
hundreds of medical-group clinics, 

Prepayment is a well-established principle 
familiar to us all. 

The advantages of well-planned integrated 
facilities are well known, not only in medi- 
cine but in all phases of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Emphasis upon disease prévention and the 
development of preventive medical services 
have been principal objectives of the leaders 
in the field of medicine and public health 
for many decades. 

The fusing of these elements in group- 
practice health-seryice prepayment plans 
have been described to you by Dr. Russell 
V. Lee, Palo Alto Clinic; Dr. Clifford H. Loos, 
Ross-Loos Clinic; Dr, George Baehr, Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York; and, 
in addition to ourselves, by other witnesses 
who have come before this committee. The 
spread of these tried and tested elements by 
other groups throughout the country will be 
a basic development out of H. R. 7700. The 
insured loans will remove the major ob- 
stacle—that is, the lack of funds for long- 
term financing of the necessary hospital and 
related facilities—the obstacle standing in 
the way of rapid growth and development 
of the new economics of medical care. 

H. R. 7700 rejects the idea that the best 
medical care has to be limited to the well- 
to-do; rejects the idea that modern ad- 
vances in the technique of disease preven- 
tion and cure have become so expensive that 
only the few, not the many, can realize their 
benefits. 

This, unfortunately, has been true where 
outmoded, inefficient organization of serv- 
ices and facilities has not kept pace with 
the great scientific advances in medicine, 
In fact, this is the fundamental paradox of 
medical care in the United States today— 
20th century medical knowledge, skills, and 
technique and ancient forms of organization 
of medical services. The new economics of 
medical care embodied within the Wolverton 
bill makes it eminently practical for the 
Tull and comprehensive benefits of 20th cen- 
tury medical knowledge, skill, and technique 
to be brought within the means of the people 
to pay for It. 

Spokesmen for millions upon millions of 
Americans are demanding that the people 
be afforded the advantages of modern med- 
ical science with all its wonderful skills for 

g health, saving lives, and extend- 
ing the life span. But outdated, disorgan- 
ized, topsy-turvy forms of supplying medical 
services nullify and deny to too many peo- 
ple the advances of modern medical science. 

Those people who live in areas where group 
practice prepayment plans are operating can 
enjoy the advantages of modern, compre- 
hensive medical care services at costs within 
the means of the average person. Many mil- 
lions of our citizens who do not now have 
access to group practice prepayment plan 
membership, would be given this opportuni- 
ty through the enactment of H. R. 7700. 

Much has been said and written about so- 
called free choice in discussions of the 
changing pattern of medical economics. It 
is significant to point out that in these 
discussions of free choice, little if any at- 
tention is given to the basic fact that many 
millions of our people are not afforded real 
freedom of choice. 

The tardiness in bringing the organiza- 
tion of health services up to 20th-century 
standards is the basic threat to free choice 
in medical care today. 

There is no real freedom of choice where 
millions of people are cut off from adequate 
medical care, because the inherent weak- 
nesses of the fee-for-every-service system, 
with its costly, helter-skelter disorganiza- 
tion, result in prohibitive doctor and hos- 
pital bills, 
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There is no real freedom of choice where 
tens of thousands of physicians have to 
diagnose or treat their patients to a greater 
or lesser extent in accordance with the pa- 
tients’ ability to pay rather than solely on 
the basis of the medical needs of the pa- 
tients. 

There fs no real freedom of cholce when 
tens of millions of people in this country 
do not have the opportunity to choose, if 
they so desire, modern, group practice, pre- 
paid, comprehensive medical care with its 
many great advantages. 

There is no real freedom of choice when 
the overwhelming majority of physicians in 


this country lack the opportunity to prae- 


tice on a teamwork basis in modern well- 
planned facilities, because of their inability 
to obtain long-term financing for such fa- 
cilities. 

H. R. 7700, if enacted, would constitute 
the greatest stimulas to real freedom of 
choice in medicine today. It would give 
millions of people throughout the country 
the freedom of choosing group practice pre- 
paid comprehensive medical care, if they so 
desired, It would give all physicians the 
freedom of choosing group practice, if they 
so desire. 

The health organizations which we repre- 
sent wholeheartedly support the principle of 
freedom of cholce. It is our fundamental 
belief that the people of this country must 
have this right to free choice. The millions 
of persons who desire to obtain their care on 
a prepaid basis from physicians practicing as 
a team in modern well-planned integrated 
facilities must have this right to obtain such 
care. I know of no more effective way of 
accomplishing the objective of promoting 
real freedom of choice in medical care than 
through the enactment of H. R. 7700. 

In conclusion I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to state our views on H. R. 7700. 
As you see, we give our unqualified endorse- 
ment to this bill— 

Because it will assist In filling the critical 
need for additional hospital and medical 
facilities; 

Because it will accomplish this purpose 
through the enlistment of the forces of pri- 
vate enterprise and private capital; 

Because it will afford thousands of doc- 
tors of the country the opportunity to prac- 
tice modern medicine on a teamwork basis; 
and 

Because it will open up to many millions 
of our citizens the opportunity of obtain- 
ing comprehensive, modern medical care 
services at reasonable cost. 


Roy D. Moore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or Ono 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my home city 
of Canton, Ohio, suffered a great loss 
on Saturday last through the death of 
one of its leading citizens, Mr. Roy D. 
Moore, president and publisher of the 
Canton Repository and Brush-Moore 
Newspapers, Inc, 

In Roy Moore’s death our community 
lost a great friend who had been a leader 
in Canton's progress for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. The people of the 
State and the Nation can never fully 
know the great contribution he made to 
good government by his capable but un- 
pretentious leadership. 
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Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the Canton Repository 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954. This editorial 
is the final tribute of those who knew 
Roy Moore best—the people who worked 
for him and with him—the employees 
of the Repository. 

The editorial follows: 

Roy D. MOORE 

All of Roy Moore's friends are trying to put 
into words the thoughts which fill their 
hearts. 

We who have been his working associates 
want to do this, too. 

We have a particularly strong reason. 

Roy Moore's dynamic enthusiasm and his 
career in newspaper publishing and manage- 
ment had a powerful impact on us. 

His unfaltering devotion to truth in the 
reporting of news was an inspiration to all 
of us who worked with him and looked to 
him for guidance. 

Without him we would have had a less 
fruitful and satisfying experience with our 
lives than we have had because he lived and 
let us share his hopes and his accomplish- 
ments. 

He was cur favorite success story. 

We respected him for the great distance he 
had traveled from his humble beginning as 
a telegrapher at the early age of 15. 

We respected him for the organization he 
put together with the skillful help of his 
business associates, William H. Vodrey and 
the late Louis H. Brush. 

We respected him as an enlightened em- 
ployer who could be depended on to make 
equitable decisions in all matters affecting 
our interests. 

We respected him for the respect he com- 
manded in a strongly competitive business— 
and for the esteem in which he was held 
by men and women in other flelds of 
endeavor. 

Roy Moore's secret was obvious, It was his 
Uking for people. 

He liked people so naturally and charm- 
ingly that they, in turn, liked him and 
wanted to hellp him realize his dreams. 

He was one of those men in whose presence 
other men felt better than they really were. 

Those of us who worked closely with him 
during the years of his greatest activity al- 
ways felt this way about him. We valued 
his esteem because he always let us know 
he valued ours. 

Whether our jobs were in the mechanical 
departments—helping to prepare news 
copy—working with advertising—or in the 
counting room, he always knew who we were, 
what we were doing, and why it was 
important. 

He made us feel when we had a chance 
meeting or a scheduled conference that it 
was his privilege to be with us—not our 
privilege to be with him. 

He was unfallingly generous with his time 
and his sympathetic understanding, 

It was his special pleasure to perform serv- 
ices or favors outside the ordinary flelds of 
duty. Many of us had special cause to be 
grateful for his devotion to our well-being. 
Had he been privileged to live longer, there 
would have been many more who would 
have had special cause to be grateful. 

Thinking back over this unusual and 
pleasant association with Roy Moore, we 
know that we shared a relationship and com- 
panionship far above the ordinary. 

He was one of those gifted persons who had 
the common touch in a superlative degree. 

He could have succeeded in whatever he 
tried because all his friends would have 
wanted to help him. They would not have 
wanted to see him fall. 

We are glad he chose to succeed in our pro- 
fession and that we had the opportunity to 
work with him, 
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It was our regret—and we know it was his, 
too—that in the last year he had been un- 
able to join us more often in the everyday 
newspaper work he loved so dearly. 

We want to add our voices to the chorus of 
Els friends and associates speaking words of 
comfort to Mrs. Moore, his children, and his 
dearest companions. 

It is the most heartfelt tribute we can 
Pay to say there was no man of his day we 
would have chosen to be associated with in 
Preference to Roy Moore. 

When he died, a little bit of us died. 

We shall honor his memory and cherish all 
our precious recollections of a long and 
unppy association with a man who had no 
superior in the art of friendship. 


Reducing the Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department has not always 
been in the red, and if Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield’s program is 
given the proper support, it will again 
be in the black. I present a statement 
issued by the Postmaster General in a 
release last Thursday, as follows: 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field's success in reducing the huge postal 
deficit from 6727 million in the fiscal year 
1952 to an estimated 6425 millions in the 
fiscal year 1954 and the Summerfield long- 
range program to place the Post Office De- 
partment on a pay-as-you-go basis by in- 
creasing its income and improving its em- 
clency are both receiving widespread atten- 
tion and support, 

Audacious and ambitious as these objec- 
tives are, they are not entirely new in a 
Department that has usually run in the red 
and has piled up a deficit of over 84 billion 
since World War II. The record set by Post- 
master General Montgomery Blair proves 
that the Post Office Department can be 
Operated on a self-sustaining basis. 

On May 5, 1861, Montgomery Blair an able 
lawyer who had been Solicitor General of 
the United States, became Postmaster Gen- 
eral and served in this capacity in the Cab- 
= of President Lincoln until September 

1804. 

In the fiscal year 1860, before Blair be- 
came Postmaster General, the postal deficit 
exceeded $10 million, postal revenues being 
less than 89 million and expenses more than 
$19 million. 

Five years later, in the fiscal year 1865 
when Blair left the Post Office Department, 
it operated with an actual surplus of 
$917,249. 

As far back as the fiscal year of 1852, there 
had been annual and growing postal deficits. 
The record. by 5-year intervals prior to 
Blair's administration, shows: 


Year Revenue 
182 18 520 | $7,198,459 | $1,923, 022 
1887... 7, 353, 951 | 11. 508, 057 4,153, 718 
Li tae SSS 8, 299,820 | 11, 125,304 | 2, 826, 144 


The next 3 years, under Blair's direction, 
the Department's fiscal record shows a 
Startling reverse, as follows: 
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Revenue Expense 
ss 
$11, 103. 780 | $11, 314, 206 
12, 438, 253 | 12, 644, 780 


14,556,155 | 13, 604, 728 


+917, 240 


The deficit reduction was the result of 
(1) efficient and economic administration, 
(2) definite steps taken to reduce costs, and 
(3) increased income. 

Post office embezzlements, common under 
previous administrations, were eliminated. 
Franking of postmasters’ private mail was 
ended, rates were increased, compulsory pre- 
payment of postage was enforced; publishers 
were no longer allowed to postpone postage 
payment on printed matter. 

Postmaster General Blair was an inno- 
vator as well as an economizer. He made 
the first move toward establishing the Uni- 
versal Postal Union; instituted the first reg- 
ular railway post-office service; introduced 
city free delivery service; and pianned and 
secured legislation setting up the money 
order system which became effective a few 
months after he left office. Further, Blair 
regularized the termination of postal sery- 
ice in the seceded States and organized an 
efficient Army post office system in the Union 
armies. 

These highlights of postal history encour- 
age the present postal management in their 
belief they can meet all the requirements of 
President Eisenhower's directive: 

“The Postmaster General will institute a 
program directed at improving service while 
at the same time reducing costs and de- 
creasing deficits.” 

Steps taken by the present management 
of the Post Office Department include later 
window hours and later collections; Increased 
use of trucks, buses, and other modern forms 
of transportation; Introduction of a plan to 
carry regular mail by air; relief for the Post 
Office Department from the cost of carrying 
mail for other Government departments; 
transfer of airline subsidies to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; and many other changes 
in the Interest of economy and better 
service, 

Postmaster General Summerfield's program 
emphasizes the need for higher postage rates 
to reduce the large deficits resulting from 
inflation in the postwar period. The pro- 
posals now before the Congress would add 
$250 million to revenues, For the long 
range he is recommending that the Congress 
adopt the plan to make the Postal Estab- 
lishment self-sustaining by requiring the 
postage rates be adjusted according to for- 
mula whenever significant cost changes 
occur, 


The Spirit of Joy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include another splendid and original 
address, The Spirit of Joy, given by the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D., 
archbishop of Boston, at a dinner to 
Archbishop Cushing on April 25, 1954, 
in Boston, Mass., the proceeds of the din- 
ner being used and donated by His Ex- 
cellency for charitable purposes. 
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The wolf at the door which the arch- 
bishop mentions in his address was the 
subject of an address he made last year 
at a similar dinner and which address 
appears in the May 18, 1953, issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Last year when you and I all met together I 
talked to you about the wolf at the door. I 
told you that he was my favorite beast, that 
he kept me on the go—particularly the wolf 
at somebody else’s door—and that I I ever 
got to heaven, I'd have the wolf at the door 
to thank for it. Such show of virtue as I 
have managed to develop is due to the work 
I have had to do to keep the wolf away from 
the door. 

Well, since that happy evening a year ago, 
I came within a glimpse of heaven. I didn’t 
get in—so Icame home. I might as well tell 
you, here and now, that in spite of any 
rumors to the contrary, I came home to stay, 
to stay as long as God lets me—and that, 
please God, will be a long time indeed. 

While I was Icitering around the gates of 
heaven I saw the birds of St. Francis flying 
about, high above the walls. There was also 
the eagle of St. John. I heard the dog of 
St. Roch barking to his heart's content and I 
thought I heard a growl or two from the lion 
of St. Mark, There was a pretty lake nearby 
and in it I saw the fish of St. Anthony. But 
when I got home, there at the door was the 
wolf of Poor Richard. 

To tell you the truth, I think he was glad 
to see me. However, he snarled a bit, all the 
same, by way of reminding me to get back to 
work—and so I am glad to see so many of 
you and I am grateful to you for bringing so 
many bones to this banquet so I can throw 
them at Poor Richard's mascot—the famous 
old wolf at the door. 

While I was sick I decided a number of 
things. One was that, even at the longest, 
life is too short for tears. I decided that 
everything in life should be a joy to the 
convinced Christian—and that there is noth- 
ing more important to preach nowadays or 
to push everywhere than the idea of joy in 
the Lord, the joy God intended us to find in 
our work and in all things else. 

So let me talk to you tonight on joy. The 
times require that we recapture it. Your 
presence here in numbers so great and with 
friendship so generous increases it in me, 
The work you make possible spreads it. 

Joy is essential to life, a necessity of 
life; it is a source of life’s power as well 
as its pleasure. Every man has need of 
joy; so, too, every man has a right to joy. 
It is indispensable to the health of soul 
and body; it is necessary to physical and 
spiritual industry; it is a condition of re- 
ligious living. 

Hence it is not a mere poetical phrase to 
say that joy acts upon human beings as sun- 
shine upon plants. The quickening influ- 
ence of joy and the paralyzing effect of sad- 
ness are readily obrerved. In children eepe- 
cially, we note that sorrow deadens, whereas 
happiness revives and enlivens them. With 
invalids happiness actually works miracles— 
a fact known and utilized by wise physicians, 

At times our strength and energy seem 
to be actually redoubled by the coming of 
joy. A man’s power to will and to do, even 
his desire to live, is reinforced by joy. He 
is made bold, he is kept undismayed. Many 
a lofty resolve and noble deed has been born 
of joy. Working ever with high purpose, 
zealous for the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, joy keeps a man’s lower inclinations 
under strict control and develops his best 
capacities. Under the magic of its infu- 
ence, he grows gracious, kindly, ready to 
serve. Thus joy brings individuals closer 
together, promotes social harmony and ties 
the knot of friendship. 
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No one can live without Joy, not even 
the Christian soul following the path of 
perfection. Indeed, a cheerful, happy, 
friendly spirit is more often encountered 
among believers and Christians than among 
unbelieving and irreligious men. Among 
the saints the proportion of joyous souls is 
particularly great. It is not the moderns 
in art and letters, but the religious writers 
and poets and artists, who have carefully 
cultivated and sincerely championed the 
cause of joy. In the history of modern lit- 
erature we find a shocking number of fa- 
mous names listed as foes of joy and proph- 
ets of pessimism, but none is religious. 

On the other hand, it was an 18th cen- 
tury Capuchin who undertook to defend joy 
against the rigorism which was then trying, 
in the name of piety, to cast gloom not only 
over the religious life, but over all exist- 
ence, His book on the Joy of the Soul still 
deserves to be read. He loudly proclaims 
the work of joy: 

“Joy is useful to virtue, useful in the 
transaction of business, useful in society, 
useful for all good things. As long as your 
soul is in joy. your intellect will be more ac- 
tive and productive, your ideas will be clear- 
er, your imagination more lively, your heart 
more at rest, your temper more gay and 
cheerful, your society more agreeable, even 
your health stronger; your piety will be 
sweeter, your virtue more generous, Joy is 
useful in the transaction of business. With 
the help of joy, the fatigue of our necessary 
labor is made easy; our difficulties vanish; 
melancholy was never a virtue, and never 
will be; it takes away from the value of our 
sacrifices, instead of adding thereto. The 
Apostie tells us that God loves a cheerful 
giver; and nothing does more honor to the 
‘yoke’ of His service than the calm serenity 
on the brow of those who bear the whole 
weight of it, for His sake.” 

Frederick W. Faber, the great English 
preacher, waged war against the contempo- 
rary spirit of sourness and pessimism, 
Throughout his numerous spiritual writings 
there runs a pure stream of joy. So whole- 
some and so sensible is his teaching that we 
may well recall it here, 

It is joy alone which can give liberty of 
spirit. Without it, “helps become hin- 
drances, sacraments formalities, fervors 
scruples, and the order of rule and habit, 
instead of being a facility of expansion, 
grows into a chain of bondage and pusilla- 
nimity,” as Father Faber tells us. 

Joy la the sail of the boat; he who knows 
how to manage his sail can take advantage 
even of adverse winds and make them serve 
toward a swifter voyage. True pure joy is 
as good a tutor as sorrow and is equally 
necessary, if not more so. “There are souls, 
too, in the world which have the gift of find- 
ing Joy everywhere, and of leaving it behind 
them when they go. Joy gushes from under 
their fingers like jets of light. There is some- 
thing in their very presence, in their mere 
silent company, from which joy cannot be 
extricated and laid aside, Of a truth, he is 
the happiest, the greatest, and the most god- 
like of men, as well as the sole poet among 
men, who has added one true joy to the 
world’s stock of happiness.” 

And so. Father Faber concludes, true rell- 
gion, true Christianity, may be determined 
by this mark: it increases, rather than 
lessens, the joy of life. 

By the same token, an age of defective re- 
ligious faith is an age without joy. A civil- 
ization of technical and materialistic empha- 
sis is bound to be short on spirit and there- 
fore on joy. By reason of its multiplied 
forms of amusement, many of them mechan- 
ical rather than natural, it may be a civili- 
7 of too many pleasures and too little 
oy. 

A great philosopher once described our 
Civilization in just those words—too many 
pleasures, too little Joy, Something of the 
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same point was made concerning his own in- 
dividual life by the unbeliever who wrote his 
own epitaph in these words: 


“He had in*life much happiness, 
Yet happy he has never been,” 


Men without faith secure and possess many 
joys; still they are without joy. 

Reflections like these persuade me that the 
time has come to start a crusade of joy. It 
would be the forerunner of a mighty return 
to faith and faith, in its turn, would stabilize 
and guarantee the permanence of our spirit 
of joy. 

A great German bishop of the early part 
of the century decided that the times had 
become as melancholy as human nature 
could take. Art, philosophy, everything had 
developed the creeps. The heavy air of pes- 
simism prevailed on every side. He fell to 
speculating on the cause of the universal 
gloominess in his neighbors and, he had to 
confess, in himself, He found it to lie in 
what he called the “joylessness of modern 
civilization”—and he traced this joylessness 
to lack of faith. 

So he decided to wage a one-man battle 
against both—a battle that should be re- 
newed in our times. He wrote a small pam- 
phiet called A Little Book of Joy. He sent 
it around as an Easter greeting at Just about 
this time of year in 1909. 

Within a year Bishop Keppler's little book 
was bringing him mail from every corner of 
the world. The first year's printing was 
54,000, though he had originally intended it 
for a small circle of close friends. The idea 
of the crusade of Joy caught on; it appealed 
to all classes, creeds, and conditions of men. 
You would have thought he had discovered 
a new element or a new elixir of youth. So 
enthusiastic was the response to his crusade 
and so eagerly did people snatch up his little 
book on joy. 

Of course, the secret of its power was the 
profound wisdom underneath the smiling 
surface of what he sald. He didn't seek to 
tickle people into laughing; he taught them 
joy. He didn’t use funny stories; he devel- 
oped a whole theology of joy. 

The great sources of his material were the 
Holy Scriptures and the lives of the saints: 
These abound tn joy. Jewish prophecy and 
Christian faith, he pointed out, agree that 
God gives joy as the greatest and best of 
His biessings to those who serve Him lovingly 
and well. 

Like a rich vein of silver, Joy runs through 
the writings of the Old Testament and 
through the life that it describes. The He- 
brew language—although its vocabulary is 
poor in comparison with the classical and 
modern tongues—has no less 12 verbs which 
mean “to rejoice,” “to be happy.” The good 
Israelite is saved from the danger of under- 
valuing or distorting the idea of joy and the 
human desire for it, by his knowledge that 
the deepest, purest fountain of joy is the 
throne of God, the Divine essence. As God 
Himself rejoices “in His works,” “in Jerusa- 
lem“ and over Zion “with gladness,” so does 
the just man “rejoice in the Lord,” and 
“delight in the Lord” and “rejoice before 
God.“ 

All In all, the people of God under the 
Old Testament were a joyful people. “Sing 
joyfully to God, all the earth: serve ye the 
Lord with gladness. Come in before His 
presence with exceeding great joy,” was a 
recommendation then in force. The ex- 
hortation: “Be giad in the Lord, and rejoice, 
ye just, and glory, all ye right of heart” is 
ever repeated. “And let the Just feast, and 
rejoice before God; and be delighted with 
gladness.” Even in a time of great sadness 
the prophet exhorted the people: “Be not 
sad; for the joy of the Lord is our strength.” 

The New Testament is, of course, the tes- 
tament of joy in a higher degree than the 
Old. The New Testament is welcomed to 
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earth by the Virgin Mother, in her little 
home, more holy and joyful than anything 
since the days of paradise. It ts publicly 
announced by the angels on Christmas night 
as a “great joy that shall be to all the peo- 
ple.“ And Mary is rightfully halled by be- 
lievers as cause of our joy.“ 

The bearer and the center of New Testa- 
ment joy is the Messiah, the God-Man. 
Jesus and joy—that, indeed, is a mystery of 
which it is hard to speak. Who will fathom 
or measure the nature and the depth of the 
God-Man’s joy? It is a wonderful union of 
divine happiness—inseparable from His per- 
son, never lost even in His darkest hours 
with all the joy possible to a pure, sinless, 
human hoart. For He became like unto us 
in all things, even in joy, and needed it and 
made use of it, just as food and drink. 

One of the apocryphal Gospels relates that 
the people of Nazareth gave the child Jesus 
the name of Gentleness. They had a saying. 
“Let us go to Gentleness, to become happy.” 
This is perfectly credible; for in the sunshine 
of His nature everything must have been 
illumined with joy. 

How happy and full of joy was our Sav- 
for’s association with His disciples. It is sig- 
nificant that His first journey in their com- 
pany was to a wedding, and that at a wedding 
He performed His first miracle. The Mes- 
siah is certainly no foe of happiness, but 
rather the one to whom men may venture 
to apply when the wine of joy gives out. In- 
stead of the water of merely natural joy. 
which only pleases the palate, He bestows 
the wine of that higher joy which infuses 
new life into the whole being: and the Vir- 
gin Mother, too, graciously appears as media- 
trix of Joy. 

Ever since Joy has been the mark of His 
best followers. The halo, that mark of par- 
ticular honor with which art adorns the 
heads of the saints, is a symbol of their 
heavenly glory; but it also reminds us of the 
halo of joyousness and kindliness encircling 
their features even during mortal life. 

How can I speak of holy joy and of the joy 
of the holy, without naming my beloved 
Francis of Assisi, poor “Brother Ever-Glad.“ 
master of joy, and especially of joy in suf- 
fering. His joyfulness was a natural gift. 
Even before his conversion, when during the 
war against Perugia, he spent a year in 
prison, he astonished his companions with 
his constant cheerfulness and incessant 
singing, Throughout his life of poverty and 
external hardship he was always rich in joy. 
For him the strains of pain and joy com- 
mingled; indeed, the deepest pain to him was 
a source of highest Joy. 

Francis cried out. We Friars Minor, what 
are we other than God's singers and players, 
who seek to draw hearts upward and to fill 
them with spiritual joy?” To play good peo- 
ple into heaven, to sing before everyone’s 
door about the beauty and delight of serving 
the Lord—this Prancis had tried personally 
in Assisi, and he assigned the same trouba- 
dour's ways to his brothers. “Holy contrition 
and holy humility and holy charity and 
holy Joy make the sould good and happy,” 
he said. There were many who in St. Francis 
of Assisi's time did not know this, and there- 
fore God's singers, as his men were called. 
went out into the world to sing this into the 
hearts of men. 

So has it always been with the saints. It 
is illustrated by the old tale of the scholariy 
ecclesiastic who, in pursult of his own per- 
fection, sought a spiritual guide and adviser. 
After much searching, he at last found what 
he was seeking in the person of a beggar cov- 
ered with sores before the door of a church. 
He said to the beggar, “Good day, brother,” 
and the answer came, “I have never had a 
bad one.” 

“Then may God send thee better days.” 

“My lot has always been the best.” 

“How can that be? You are covered with 
wounds and sores,” 
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“That is true, but it is the goodness of 
God that has sent them to me. When the 
sun shines, I enjoy the sun. When it storms, 
I enjoy the storm, for God sends it.” 

“Who art thou?” 

“I am a king.” 

“Where is thy kingdom?” 

“My soul is my kingdom and no rebellions 
ever happen there.” 

“How camest thou to this supremacy?” 

“I sought it in prayer and meditation for 
a long time until I found it.“ 

“And how didst thou find it?” 

“I found it as soon as I had rid myself of 
the external world. Within my soul I found 
God—and joy.” 

And there, my friends, we have it. 

Our weakness is the lack of interior life. 
One truly interior soul suffices to give life 
and strength and inspiration to thousands. 

Well, then, what shall we do? 

If we would recapture joy, then the motto 
of progress must be: Go back!“ Not back 
to the old times when there were no ma- 
chines, no factories, no railways, nor alr- 
Planes, nor television, nor newspapers; but 
back to religion, to the spirit of faith, to a 
joyful view of life. to abstinence and self- 
conquest, to honestly, loyalty, love—to all 
those higher things so scornfully regarded 
by modern men, vain of their culture, and 
insane on the subject of war. Men have 
paid for their blunders by being almost to- 
tally deprived of joy. Nothing but a return 
to a true estimate, a conscientious appre- 
clation of these higher goods and forces can 
again quicken the dying pulse of life's joy. 

You people have been wonderful to me. 
You have done for me the best that anyone 
could do: you have made possible the joy 
I like to give to others. And so, I owe you 
much. I owe you prayer. I owe you grati- 
tude. I owe you the secret of my own un- 
conquerable optimism. This is it: Seek joy 
where it can be found—in the narrow path 
of duty, on the highway of Christian charity, 
in the mountain air of faith, in the sun- 
shine of love, in the healthy atmosphere of 
hard work. “Only do your work,” says the 
wise man, “and joy will come of itself.” 
Thus you will find joy. Thus I have found it; 
in the work that you make possible. God 
grant you joy—and bless you for the joy you 
give to me. 


It Doesn’t Help Taxpayers To Short- 
change TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It Doesn't Help Taxpayers To 
Shortchange TVA,” which appeared in 
the May 1, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Dorsn'y HELP Taxpayers To SHORTCHANGE 
TVA 

There is a measure of sham in the admin- 
istration’s newly announced plan to let pri- 
vate power companies take over from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority a large share of 
the job of supplying electrical power to the 
atomic energy plants in the Paducah area. 
The plan, if put into operation will be a ter- 
rific windfall to the private power companies 
concerned. It will not benefit the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority nor will it save the tax- 
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payers any money, as claimed by administra- 
tion spokesmen. 

Because more than 50 percent of their es- 
timated 1956 power production is scheduled 
to go to atomic-energy plants and other de- 
fense installations in the Tennessee and 
Ohio River Valleys, TVA officials have warned 
that the TVA area faces a shortage of power 
for domestic and industrial uses by mid-1956 
unless additional power-generating facilities 
are made possible by congressional appro- 
priation. Congress and the President, how- 
ever, have refused to approve new funds for 
generation purposes. Instead, the admin- 
istration now proposes to let private power 
companies furnish 600,000 additional kilo- 
watts of power to AEC plants, and let TVA 
use the 600,000 kilowatts for domestic and 
industrial purposes. Thus, say administra- 
tion spokesmen, TVA will need no additional 
generating facilities, and the taxpayer will 
be saved the cost of the plants had TVA been 
required to build them. 

In a sense, this is true. If TVA can use 
the power from its Shawnee plant near Pa- 
ducah to meet the growing demands of the 
Memphis area, it will not be immediately 
necessary for the agency to build its proposed 
Fulton plant west of Memphis. This does 
not mean, however, that the American tax- 
payer will be saved an amount equal to the 
cost of the Fulton plant. For what the Gov- 
ernment will save by not building the TVA 
generating plant it will lose by paying higher. 
power costs to the private power companies 
that will be allowed to furnish the 600,000 
kilowatts now supplied by TVA. 

At present, the Atomic Energy Commission 
pays TVA between 3.4 and 3.84 mills per kil- 
owatt-hour. It is paying private companies 
between 4 and 4.2 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
This means that the AEC (and thus the 
American taxpayer who supports the agency) 
saves more than $20 million a year through 
low TVA rates, and will save far more when 
atomic-energy plants now under construc- 
tion go into operation. It will lose these 
savings, of course, if the administration 
forces it to buy more expensive private power. 
And it is hard to see how the Government 
can save money by taking money from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to give to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


You Can Do Your Bit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, since I introduced my bill, H. R. 
8600, several weeks ago to increase the 
use of dairy products in the armed sery- 
ices, I have received a great many letters 
from people in my district in support of 
the bill. 

Under leawe to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an editorial by Walter H. 
Brovald, editor of the Stanley (Wis.) 
Republican on the need for such legisla- 
tion. I commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues because Mr. Brovald very 
ably points out the value of dairy prod- 
ucts as food. 

Incidentally, as Mr. Brovald points out, 
the Stanley Republican is a Republican 
newspaper. This is one bill that I be- 
lieve deserves support irrespective of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. Brovald's editorial is as follows: 
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You Caw Do Your Brr 


Some 2 or 3 weeks ago, this newspaper 
urged the House Armed Services Committee 
to consider the merits of a bill introduced 
by Wisconsin's 10th District Representative, 
LESTER JOHNSON, calling for an increase in 
Armed Forces’ dairy rations. 

We have been consistently interested in 
legislation which has put more milk, butter, 
and cheese on the menus of Federal hospitals 
and other institutions, and very appreciative 
of the progress made in this direction, 

GOVERNMENT USE IMPORTANT 


We are convinced that however fine a pro- 
gram may be advanced for the disposition 
of Government dairy surpluses, and how- 
ever intense the efforts to hold down future 
surplus, increased use of dairy products by 
the Federal Government itself is an impor- 
tant consideration, 

It is important not only for reasons of 
national economy, but also from the stand- 
point of nutrition for the patients in Federal 
hospitals and sanitoriums, and, if Mr. JOHN- 
sos H. R. 8600 is passed, for our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Just recently we re- 
ceived new evidence on this point from the 
National Dalry Council. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS BEST FOODS 


Of all the food consumed, reports the 
council, dairy products give the following 
proportions of energy and nutrient content 
to American meals: 
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Dairy products are, indeed, nature's most 
perfect foods. 


Why, then, should are Armed Forces be 
continued on a dairy product rationing sys- 
tem established many years ago? Especially 
why should this be so when dairy surpluses 
are the cause of so much concern in 
Washington? 

BILLION POUNDS OF MILK MORE 


Mr. JoHnson’s bill would increase the con- 
sumption of milk by at least 1.8 billion 
pounds. The use of cheese would be dou- 
bled and butter consumption increased 
substantially. s 

It would be at least a partial answer—and 
a wise one—to the dairy surplus problem. 

If our readers agree with us, we urge them 
to write to members of the Armed Services 
Committee at once, asking that hearings 
begin on H. R. 8600. We ask them, too, to 
write friends and relatives in other States 
urging them to write. 

We are a Republican newspaper; Mr. Jonn- 
son is a Democrat. We feel his proposal, 


however, to be of great enough merit to com- 


mand the support of all of us who are inter- 
ested in the dairy industry and its welfare. 
Every additional pound of milk, butter, and 
cheese for which we can find consumers, the 
better off will be our industry and our 
Nation, 
Wo To WRITE TO 

There follows a list of some of those House 
Members on the Armed Services Committee, 
Readers are especially urged, regardless of 
the State in which they reside, to write the 
chairman of the committee, Dewry SHORT, 
and the ranking Democratic committeeman 
and previous chairman, Cart Vinson. Wis- 
consinites should also write their committee 
representative, ALVIN E. O’Konsx1, 

These three men and all others listed below 
may be addressed at the House Office Build- 


ing, Washington, D. G. 
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Illinois: Lesure Arenps, Metviw Price; 
Oregon, Watrer Norsiap; California, LEROY 
JOHNSON, Ropert Wro.son, CLYDE DOTLE, 
Georce P. Mulan: and Michigan, PAuL 
SHAFER. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism Is Postponed, Not 
Disowned—American Policy in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcond excerpts 
from a speech which I delivered in New 
York City on Thursday, April 15, en- 
titled “Soviet Anti-Semitism Is Post- 
poned, Not Disowned—American Policy 
in the Middle East.” 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer Antt-Semtrism Is Postrponep, Nor 
DIsOWNED—AMERICAN POLICY IN THE Mip- 
DLE East 

(Remarks of Hon. Herserr H. LEHMAN, of 
New York, at dinner on behalf of United 
Jewish Appeal, New York, N. Y., April 15, 
1954) 

I am very pleased to be here in New York 
tonight addressing this audience. 


We are concerned tonight with that vast 
number of Jews terrorized, oppressed and 
pinned down behind the Iron Curtain, over 
whom hangs the heavy sword of genocide. 
Only a few short months ago, the specter 
of pogram was raised again throughout the 
entire area of central and eastern Europe 
under Soviet rule. That specter roused 
fearful memories of the ancient terror which 
in generations past had ravaged the Jewish 
communities of that region. 

Now under Communist rule, the same 
threat is posed again—the same frightful 
menace. Reports seeping out from behind 
the Iron Curtain disclose that anti-Semi- 
tism although somewhat quieted in very 
recent months, has not been disowned but 
merely postponed—subordinated to other 
purposes, for the moment. 

Soviet imperialism has not discarded the 
cruel device of anti-Semitism; it has been 
merely transferred to a reserve status. We 
still need—perhaps more than ever—to be 
deeply concerned over the welfare and fate 
of the million and a half Jews imprisoned 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Many of them already endure the brutal 
hardships of the slave labor camps, Many— 
we do not know how many—have been liqui- 
dated, Thousands have been uprooted from 
their homes in Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, East Germany, and Bul- 
Baria and carted off to the hardships of the 
Siberian wastes. 

‘These thousands and hundreds of thous- 
ands require rescue. They need our con- 
stant and unremitting efforts for the lifting 
of the Iron Curtain to permit their escape 
to freedom in Israel and, to the extent possi- 
ble, in the United States, 

We must keep this danger—and this 
necessity—in mind. We must accept this 
situation as a long-range responsibility and, 
in concert with others in our country and 
in other lands who are willing to share in 
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the concern for the lives of these hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow human beings, 
we must work out a solution. 

We must bear in mind that any turn of 
the wheel of events which confronts the 
Soviet world with a new crisis, from without 
or from within, is likely to result in a new 
explosion of anti-Semitism. We must face 
the fact that anti-Semitism is an endemic 
disease in those areas, ready to burst into 
violent, epidemic proportions under the prov- 
ocation of internal crisis. 

In humanity’s name we must persist in 
our resolve and our efforts to succor these 
helpless coreligionists of ours who are and 
continue to be in deadly danger. 

Of course, we in the United States must 
be prepared to do our fair share not only to 
rescue these victims of oppression and terror 
but also to provide a haven and harbor for 
them. In this connection we must persist 
in our efforts to seek a revision in our own 
immigration laws, so that we can admit a 
reasonable number of these and other de- 
serving individuals into our own land. The 
fight against the McCarran-Walter Act must 
go on. 

The major asylum for these unfortunates 
and for other Jews throughout the world 18. 
of course, Israel, And Israel is and continues 
to be a major object of our endeavors, as it 
is the major hope of Jews in danger and dis- 
tress throughout the world. 

The creation of the State of Israel, more 
than any other simple act of statesmanship 
in the past 2,000 years, has given heart to 
those who have known only despair and suf- 
fering—to the homeless, the unwanted, the 
rootless wanderers in hostile lands. In 6 
short years 750,000 Jews have found in Israel 
a refuge and a homeland. There is 6 short 
years a new nation, with a dynamic eco- 
nomic life and a vibrant, democratic politi- 
cal life, has been constructed. 

We here have a dual responsibility toward 
Israel. We have a responsibility as Jews for 
the welfare of our fellow Jews attempting to 
build new lives for themselves in their new 
land. And we have a responsibility as Amer- 
icans to foster the growth and development 
of the democratic way of life in a feudal area 
of the world. 

Above all, we have a high responsibility as 
American citizens to work for peace in the 
Middle East. I am convinced that the cur- 
rent tension between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors can be abated only if the United 
States and the United Nations insist on the 
prompt formalization and stabilization of 
the relations between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. It has always been the policy of the 
United States and the United Nations, in all 
cases involving disputes between neighboring 
nations, to get the principals to meet, to sit 
down with each other, and thus to seek a 
solution of their differences, 

There can be no effective policy toward 
the Middle East which does not make it clear 
to the Arabs that they must not only recog- 
nize the fact that Israel exists but that it is 
their Inescapable obligation to confer in good 
faith with Israel, in order to work out their 
mutual problems. Peace in the Middle East 
must be built on the solid foundation of 
agreement to seek peace and not to stir up 
and foment war. e 

Such an agreement can lead toward 
peace—a lasting peace based on integration 
of complemen resources, and on mutual 
cooperation for common purposes. We must 
insist on such a course, which would surely 
be in the best interest of our own Nation 
as well as of the people of the Middle East. 

We must be impartial in insisting that 
both sides show an equal willingness to abide 
by their responsibilities as members of the 
United Nations and as members of the com- 
munity of free nations. Both sides must be 
told, in no uncertain terms, that they may 
not play fast and loose with the peace and 
security of the Middle East by delaying 
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longer a concerted effort to stabilize thelr po- 
litical relationships. 

We must be impartial in insisting that 
both sides refrain from provocative acts, 
whether on a small or large scale, whether by 
economic blockade in the Suez or by permit- 
ting banditry, armed clashes, or surreptitious 
raids, into the territory of the other. 

The free world has an obligation to In- 
sist that the tremulous peace not be further 
endangered by blind prejudice or sullen 
intransigence, on either side. 

Border raids can result in H-bomb ex- 
plosions. Skirmishes can result in the 
slaughter of millions of innocent people. 

To insist that there be a halt to these and 
a beginning of peace talks is not to interfere 
unduly into the internal affairs of small 
powers, but rather to protect the interests 
of all peoples. This would be true im- 
partiality. A policy of pious aloofness from 
the realities of the present situation is not 
impartiality but sophistry. 

Let us bear in mind that the Soviet Union 
is actively fishing in these troubled waters, 
The primary interest of Soviet imperialism, 
as evidenced by its attitude in the United 
Nations Security Council in recent weeks, is 
to encourage tension and unrest, and to reap 
the benefits of continuing or even increased 
unrest and violence in this vital area. 

Any policy on the part of the United States 
which falls to direct itself against all these 
basic factors plays directly into the hands 
of the Kremlin. 

Our country realizes that lasting peace 
and stability cannot be attained exclusively 
by political action but must be based also 
on healthy economic development. That is 
why American economic aid and technical 
assistance in the Middle East should be con- 
tinued and be made available in even greater 
measure than in the past. In this way we 
will not only be in the position of opposing 
the folly of war and turmoil in the world 
but we will also be holding out the positive 
hope of human progress. 


Five Steps We Might Take To Salvage 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Five Steps We Might Take To 
Salvage Indochina,” which appeared in 
the April 30, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisyille, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Five Srers We Micirr Taxe To Satvace 

INDOCHINA 

America’s current position on Indochina ts 
essentially negative. That is our weakness at 
Geneva. We have virtually no prospect of 
working out an agreement with the Com- 
munists. At the same time, we have made no 
concrete proposals capable of uniting our 
own allles, Britain, and France, behind us. 

We know of a good many things we do not 
want to do on the Indochina question. We 
don't want to let the Communists take over 
the country; we don’t want to send American 
ground troops to prevent that result; we 
don't want to bargain with Red China to get 
out in return for American recognition. 
What is it that we do want to do? 

We do not want the French to arrange a 
cease-fire with Ho Chi Minh forces, for fear 
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the terms would be too bad. The French, 
with maddening logic, point out that we our- 
selves negotiated a cease-fire in Korea that 
left half.the country in the hands of not 
only Communist, but Communist invaders. 

We want France to withdraw her troops 
from Indochina, but not without making 
some provision to fill the power vacuum that 
would result. Vice President Nixon, who 
studied the problem on the spot a few 
months ago, has said publicly that a simple 
French withdrawal would plunge Indochina 
into Communist control within a month. 
Many Americans have been saying easily, 
“Why don't the French get out and give 
these people something to fight for?” Now 
we are being forced to conclude that this 
would be no safe solution, for either the 
Indochinese people or for us. 

We have made only one suggestion of a 
positive nature. It is for a South Asian de- 
Tense alliance, something like a NATO of the 
Pacific. We have not yet hooked up this 
proposal with any specific formula for solv- 
ing the immediate problem in Indochina. 

It would help greatly if we could offer a 
positive program, something that might win 
the endorsement of France and Britain and 
the active support of the masses in Indo- 
china. Here are some steps we might take: 

1. Persuade the French to go all the way on 
guaranteeing independence to Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. Back that pledge by 
the word of the United States and, if possible, 
other friendly nations. 

France has gone almost that far already, 
but without winning widescale support in 
return for many concessions. Why? Be- 
cause the Indochinese do not altogether trust 
French promises, and because Paris has in- 
sisted that the Indochinese states must re- 
main within the French Union. They must 
be given the full option of staying in the 
union or getting out, if the pledge of free- 
dom is to have its full psychological effect. 

2. Work out an orderly plan for with- 
drawal of all French troops, beginning at the 
moment when fighting has stopped and some 
degree of order has been restored. 

8. Propose a small but effective occupation 
force to take over when the French move out. 

This force might include troops from the 
United States, Australia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines, It would remain only until free 
elections could be held. At that point, the 
people of the area could decide whether they 
wanted to be a part of the French Union, an 
entirely independent country, or a satellite 
of Communist China, 

4. Give a firm pledge, with our allies, to 
protect the future freedom of the Indo- 
chinese states from foreign aggression. 

If the people of the area should vote them- 
selves Communist in a free election, there 
is nothing we could do either morally or 
physically to protect them from their folly. 
We could pledge military retaliations how- 
ever, against any outside power that sought 
to impose its will on the Indochinese people. 
This goes no further than the pledge we 
have already given to South Korea. It is 
essentially the same as the NATO pledge. 

5. Provide a further increase of military 
aid, in everything short of troops, to try to 
keep France and Vietnam in the fight for a 
test period. 

They might not be able to hold out, even 
with such help. It is known, however, that 
the greatest power of the Viet Minh forces 
is not the support of Red China, but the 
argument that only the Viet Minh are truly 
fighting for independence. It would be in- 
teresting to see how the Indochinese people 
would respond to a choice between a promise 
of full freedom backed by pledges from the 
western nations in addition to France, and a 
similar promise backed only by Red China, 
a neighbor they have always feared. 

France is mortally sick of the war and may 
get out on terms we will not like. The thing 
we have never been able to test is the degree 
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of resistance that would be shown by the 
people of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia in 
the face of a full pledge of freedom that they 
could trust. Surely it is worthwhile to test 
that factor before either letting the whole 
area go down the Communist drain, or 
throwing in American troops to bolster a 
line that keeps sagging inwardly. 

Before we commit ourselves to any really 
Massive venture in southeast Asia, let’s try 
what can be done with native morale fighting 
on our side. The rainy season should bring 
a lull to the Indochina fighting. That gives 
us almost certainly the last chance to make 
the test. 


Revolutionary Machines for Newspaper 
Publishing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr, WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Quincy Patriot-Ledger, 
of Quincy, Mass.: 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Quincy Patriot-Ledger has been desig- 
nated to carry out production research in the 
use of two revolutionary new machines for 
newspaper publishing. 

First newspaper in the world to adapt these 
machines to newspaper work, the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger will pioneer the use of proc- 
esses that may prove to be the most sig- 
nificant development in printing production 
in 75 years. 

First of the machines is the Photon, manu- 
factured in Cambridge. This machine, which 
sets type by a photographic process and does 
away with the use of the traditional metal- 
type face, was developed by the Graphic Arts 
Research Foundation, Inc., of which Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, noted scientist and wartime 
head of the United States Government's 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment; is a prime mover. 

The second machine is the so-called Dow 
Etcher, which makes it possible to make a 
full-size newspaper page on a magnesium 
plate in 244 minutes. The Dow Etcher has 
been developed by the Dow Chemical Co. in 
cooperation with the research division of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

The combination of the two devices in 
the production of a newspaper, it is believed, 
will completely change the traditional meth- 
ods of type production. 

The Dow Etcher is now in operation at the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger and the first of the 
Photon machines will be installed within 
a few weeks. 

Both the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Inc., designated the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger as the first newspaper in the 
world to use the machines and to carry out 
the necessary research work to adapt the 
devices to newspaper production. 

The Photon machine, a development of a 
French typesetting invention, has aroused 
the interest of the printing world more than 
any other development in years. Already 
it has been used to set type for the book 
The Wonderful World of Insects but it has 
not been used as yet for newspaper work. 

The Photon machine will photo-compose 
type. Traditional methods set the type by 
hand or mechanically by use of metal. In 
photo-composing, the type is set on film 
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which is then made ready for etching. 
Among the advantages claimed for Photon 
are speed and ease of operation. 

The Dow Etcher can be used for the regu- 
lar production of newspaper cuts or pictures; 
or it can be used as a key adjunct to the 
Photon process. The Patriot Ledger has been 
using the etcher for its news pictures and a 
recent record-breaking production of a 
United Press facsimile picture was made 
sible by the machine, In exactly 27 minutes 
from the beginning of picture transmission 
in Washington, the magnesium cut was ready 
for use. Part of the record was due to the 
fact that the Dow Etcher cut engraving time 
from 20 minutes to only 244 minutes. 

The Patriot Ledger is not unmindful of the 
responsibility it assumes in pioneering these 
two processes. We believe, however, that we 
have become partners with researchers and 
scientists not just to improve all printing 
processes, but to bring ultimate benefit to 
the reading public of the world. 

G. Prescorr Low, 
Publisher. 


Efforts of Foreign Agricultural Service To 
Develop New Market Outlets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as Assistant Secretary Davis 
pointed out in his talk Agriculture’s 
Course in Foreign Trade, at the Michigan 
annual farmers week program, at East 
Lansing, Mich., last February 3, 1954: 

The truth is that we have not needed to 
push foreign sales for more than a decade 
and that today we are not properly equipped 
and tooled to doit. * * * Today they l trade] 
are attempting to redevelop their old outlets. 
But in order to do so they have to train new 
men, develop foreign connections, fill pipe- 
lines with goods and launch a selling pro- 
gram. * * * As this takes place we must em- 
phasize promotion to push sales at a fair price 
rather than to expand sales by means of 
drastic price cutting. 

The problem of expanding exports of farm 
products has to be approached on a com- 
modity-by-commodity and a country-by- 
country basis. There is no simple formula 
that can be followed since many factors in- 
fluence trade in any particular commodity. 

The big fundamental need is for a revisal 
and further development of international 
trade through regular commercial transac- 
tions and procedures. This requires a freer 
system of trade and payments than we now 
have in the world; and for that we all must 
strive. 


Last November, in recognition of this 
problem, Secretary Benson reorganized 
the Foreign Agricultural Service to im- 
plement the carrying out of a vigorous 
export trading program. The present 
Foreign Agricultural Service Organiza- 
tion Chart was not adopted and the 
funds to hire commodity specialists to 
make the desired concentrated effort on 
export programs was not approved until 
November 12, 1953. On that date the 
Department of Agriculture began re- 
cruitment for marketing specialists. 
This recruitment has proceeded slowly 
since the Department has refused to take 
any persons but those acceptable to the 
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trade and recognized by private business 
as well as governmental standards as 
truly expert in their fields. The Foreign 
Agricultural Service as such, of course, 
has made no sales, but in accordance with 
traditional policy of channeling all pos- 
sible trade through commercial sources 
has acted as a clearing house, point of 
contact, expediter, and general adviser. 

There are, however, five principal 
types of market development activities 
to help private traders that will be car- 
ried out by this service. These are: 
First, Working with foreign governments 
and traders in matters relating to mar- 
ket preferences, trade restrictions, for- 
eign exchange, and discrimination 
against American farm products; sec- 
ond, providing first-hand information to 
American agricultural exporters and im- 
porters on market situations and trade 
opportunities; third, bringing together 
American exporters and foreign import- 
ers under conditions favorable to trade; 
fourth, analyzing and interpreting com- 
modity and trade information for dis- 
semination of American agriculture; 
and fifth, providing a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of foreign production and com- 
petition. 

It has been only 4 months since it was 
reorganized, yet the Foreign Agricultural 
Service has already made significant 
headway in facilitating the disposal of 
surplus commodities. By commodity 
they include: f 

A. Tobacco: Within the last few 
months the Foreign Agricultural Service 
has been able to recruit two tobacco 
specialists. They are currently negotiat- 
ing with the trade to procure two more. 
One expert visited France, Spain, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the 
Philippines, Korea, and Japan. 

The results of these visits to date are 
an agreement by France to purchase in 
excess of 8 million pounds of tobacco. 
Negotiations started by the Spanish to 
take between 12 and 18 million pounds 
of dark tobacco. Korea began negotia- 
tions for the procurement of 11 million 
pounds of tobacco. Actual orders or ne- 
gotiations have not been started by the 
other countries. However, the activities 
carried on in these countries are very 
significant. The visits to Finland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Germany dealt with 
tariff and other legal problems detri- 
mental to trade in tobacco between the 
United States and those countries. 
Steps are now being taken by the trade 
in those countries to get their govern- 
ment to correct these detriments to 
trade. This has progressed so well in 
Norway and Sweden that the trade is 
anticipating sales of tobacco to those 
two countries. In the Philippines and 
Japan similar discussions were held with 
the manufacturers of tobacco products 
as well as government officials to remove 
legal barriers. 

B. Grain, feed, and seed; Of the 6 
commodity specialists the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has been attempting to 
recruit, they have 4 now working. 

The results of the activities of these 
commodity specialists follow: 

First. Rice: In the face of the greatly 
increased supply of rice in the world 
market, United States rice exports for 
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the crop year are equal to those of the 
previous season which was the highest on 
record. Specifically, Cuba is importing 
a million bags more than last year. 
Japan is importing 3.3 million bags more 
than last year. Before sales in the Far 
East could be consummated the pressure 
of 90,000 tons of surplus rice had to be 
removed from the market. One expert 
visited Burma and India and started ne- 
gotiations which resulted in the consum- 
mation of a deal between those two 
countries for the sale of this rice, thus 
relieving the pressure on the world mar- 
ket and enabling United States exporters 
to maintain the alltime record for rice 
sales at favorable prices. 

Second. Grain: They have been very 
active in working on the recently an- 
nounced $20 million sale of wheat to 
the Spanish Government. Also they 
have aggressively participated in the ne- 
gotiations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment under which they have recently 
announced intention to purchase 400,000 
tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley. 
In the meantime they have continued 
negotiations with Mexico on the taking 
of additional corn; with Korea on the 
purchase of wheat and barley; and Brazil 
by attempting to arrange a barter for 
wheat. A memorandum of understand- 
ing has been drawn up with the Millers 
National Federation in which they are 
dividing the cost of sending representa- 
tives of Asia to promote the sale of grain 
and grain products in that part of the 
world. 

C. Cotton: Of the 5 cotton commodity 
specialists the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice hopes to recruit, 4 are now on the 
staff. Three of these specialists have 
visited in the past 6 months England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, 
India, Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Burma, Pakistan, Egypt, British East 
Africa, Lebanon, Syria, and Sudan. 

The activities of these specialists have 
directly contributed to the sale of some 
250,000 bales of cotton under section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act, and has re- 
sulted in the efforts by the textile manu- 
facturers in France, India, Japan, and 
Italy to get their respective governments 
to make foreign exchange available to 
permit the maintenance of traditional 
exports of cotton to these countries. 
Specifically, one specialist assisted in the 
arrangement of an Export-Import Bank 
loan to Japan for the specific purchase 
of American cotton. 

D. Fats and oils: Of the 4 commod- 
ity specialists the Foreign Agricultural 
Service is attempting to recruit for this 
division only 2 are now on the staff. 
The other two have been selected from 
the trade but have not yet reported for 
duty. 

Only one commodity specialist has 
been sent abroad. He is currently in 
west Africa making a competition study 
of that export area for vegetable oils— 
peanuts, palm oil, and palm kernels— 
and on a special basis arrangements have 
been made for a specialist on lard to leave 
for Germany in the immediate future to 
assist in settling a dispute between 
United States lard exporters and Ger- 
man importers. 
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E. Fruits and vegetables: Represent- 
atives of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sions have traveled in all the countries 
of western and southern Europe and 
most of the principal citrus producing 
areas of North Africa and the Near East. 
In addition to facilitating the movement 
under section 32 of over 300,000 boxes of 
pears, and 2,000,000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit in the past 6 months, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service attributes 
the purchase of 25,000 tons of raisins to 
the efforts of these two specialists. They 
also had a leading part in creating the 
demand abroad which resulted in the 
sale under section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of $5,000,000 worth of 
prunes, $2,500,000 worth of canned apri- 
cots and peaches and $2,500,000 of fresh 
oranges and grapefruit, and canned 
grapefruit to Europe. 

In my opinion, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service is to be complimented for 
the fine start they have made in helping 
the trade people in this country recap- 
ture lost markets and in finding new ex- 
port outlets for surplus commodities. 


Pakistan Wheat Program Concluded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, last Tuesday the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration issued a press re- 
lease announcing the termination of the 
United States wheat program to Pakis- 
tan. Director Stassen described it as a 
dramatic example of how swift action by 
the President and the United States 
Congress brought food to millions of 
people in a friendly nation faced with 
starvation, 

Last October my Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture stopped in 
Pakistan to see just how this program 
was working out and just how it was 
being handled. We observed the un- 
loading of the wheat and then traveled 
along a 400-mile route inland where we 
witnessed its delivery. The great appre- 
ciation of the people who received it was 
very evident and was a great source of 
satisfaction to those of us who had 
worked to get the program through the 
Congress setting up this gravely needed 
relief to millions of suffering people. The 
program has resulted in economic stabil- 
ity in Pakistan and strengthened its con- 
fidence and morale. The need for the 
program arose because of several serious 
droughts in Pakistan in 1951 and 1952 
and millions in that country were threat- 
ened with famine in 1953. About 26 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat went to Pakistan on 
a grant basis. At one time as many as 
28 vessels were on the high seas carrying 
wheat to Pakistan. The 94th and last 
shipment is now en route and due to ar- 
rive about May 22. I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, that 30 percent of this wheat 
was distributed free to the most needy 
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people. The balance reached the mar- 
ket through normal channels of distribu- 
tion, Since the food grain was readily 
available to the consumers, the price de- 
clined sufficiently to produce a stabilizing 
effect on other basic foods. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
people of Pakistan on their ability to 
handle a program of this type and char- 
acter. I am proud and pleased that the 
United States Congress was an instru- 
ment to their aid in their time of need. 

The press release follows: 

WASHINGTON, . April 27.— The Director of 
Foreign Operations, Harold E. Stassen, today 
welcomed the announcement from Pakistan 
that the special United States wheat pro- 
gram has achieved its purpose and may now 
be terminated, 

He called the project “a dramatic example 
of how swift action by the President and the 
United States Congress brought food to mil- 
lions of people in a friendly nation faced 
with starvation.” 

Making his comment following the an- 
nouncement by Pakistan's Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali in Karachi, that nearly 23 
million bushels (610,976 tons) of United 
States wheat has successfully averted critical 
famine conditions that had beset his coun- 
try. Stassen said: 

“The Pakistan wheat program which has 
come to successful fruition stands as a 
worthy example of the high purposes of 
United States foreign policies. It has helped 
save from starvation millions of human 
beings. It has been gratefully received and 
efficiently administered and distributed. It 
has helped a friendly nation avert a national 
disaster by providing food which was in 
abundant supply in the United States. 
Through this program, we have contributed 
to economic stability in Pakistan and 
strengthened confidence and morale. 

“The people of Pakistan are to be con- 
gratulated on the careful manner in which 
they carried out the handling and distribu- 
tion of this wheat.” 

Crop failures caused by severe droughts in 
1951 and 1952 confronted millions of Paki- 
stan’s population with the threat of famine 
in 1953. Pakistan asked for emergency aid 
from the United States and President Eisen- 
hower acted quickly. 

Congress sped through legislation at the 
President's request and on June 25 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed the bill. The next 
day the first shipment of wheat left Balti- 
more for Karachi, It arived July 21. 

The Pakistan Wheat Aid Act provided 
for shipment of 700,000 tons (about 26 mil- 
lion bushels) of wheat to Pakistan on a 
grant basis. An additional 300,000 tons 
could be made available under the legisla- 
tion on a grant, loan, or purchase basis, de- 
pending on the situation. With today's an- 
nouncement neither the balance of approx- 
imately 87,000 tons nor the 300,000-ton re- 
serve will be needed. 

At one time as many as 28 vessels were 
on the high seas carrying wheat to 
Pakistan. The 94th and last shipment, con- 
sisting of 2,470 tons, is now en route and is 
due to arrive in Chittagong about May 22. 

The Pakistani Finance Minister has an- 
nounced that some 30 percent of the wheat 
received was distributed free to the most 
needy. The balance reached the market 
through the normal channels of distribu- 
tion. Because the food grain was readily 
available to the consumer the price declined 
sufficiently to produce a stabilizing effect on 
other basic foods. 

The Pakistan Ambassodor to the United 
States has said that several million of his 
people have been saved from starvation by 
the program. 

From the sale of the wheat, the Pakistan 
Government expects to realize about $50 
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million In rupees which is earmarked to sup- 
port projects agreed upon by the United 
States and Pakistan Governments as nec- 
essary to the development of the country, 
with emphasis on projects designed to pro- 
vide against a recurrence of this last famine 
threat. 

Wheat was shipped from the United States 
in bulk and was bagged in the hold of the 
ship upon its arrival in Karachi by Pakistani 
workmen who labored around the clock 
The sacks of wheat were distributed via 
sealed railroad cars, trucks, and even by 
camel to the remote villages. 

The bulk of the wheat has reached the 
Pakistani housewife in the form of grain. 
After grinding it into flour by hand, they 
pat the flour into thin cakes like a tortilla 
or thin pancake. This is called chappati— 
a word synonomous with bread. 

About 67 percent of the wheat shipped 
was hard winter wheat, which is used in 
making chappati. The remainder was soft 
wheat. Of the ships that carried wheat to 
Pakistan, 56.9 percent were of United States 
registry. The shipments originated from 
the following areas of the United States: 
33 percent from the Atlantic coast, 59 per- 
cent-from the gulfports, and 8 percent from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Marton N. Hardesty, special assistant to 
the Director of Foreign Operations, was in 
charge of the wheat program from Its incep- 
tion, 


Let Us Think of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial appearing in the March 1 
issue of the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal. The article emphasizes the lacka- 
daisical attitude being shown by the 
present administration toward a very 
important problem affecting the Nation's 
economic and military security—the 
problem confronting the coal industry 
in the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT ExTENDS $100 MILLION For Eu- 

ROPE'S Economy BUT IGNORES UNITED STATES 

COAL PRODLEMS 


Advance by the United States Government 
of $100 million in the form of a 25-year loan 
at 3% percent interest to the European 6- 
nation Coal and Steel Community, otherwise 
known as the Schuman plan, was announced 
in Washington Just as reports were sifting 
back from abroad of the renewed activity 
of cartels in direct conflict with the avowed 
aims of the European planners who got the 
loan. It also comes at a time when at least 
two of the nations linked together in the 
Schuman plan have stiff restrictions against 
coal imports from this country. 

The new European loan, the first ever made 
to an agency representing a group of nations 
instead of a single state, was made also in 
the face of the fact that the United States 
coal industry in the victim of cutthroat 
competition from foreign oll imports of the 
subsidized oll industry which is dumping its 
surplus residual oll on the American fuel 
market in such vast quantities as to cause 
wide distress in many coal communities here. 
The Government maintains an attitude of 
indifference toward the problems of our own 
coal industry, while it extends a helping 
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hand to Europe's cartelized coal and' steel 
producers. 

Big business in Europe has long cherished 
the cartel or monopoly idea of price-fixing 
and production limitation by business itself 
for the benefit of businessmen. Through 
trade agreements among business allies in 
various nations, the cartels divide up the 
market among themselves over a wide area 
of Europe. 

In effect, they are an economic empire that 
is often more powerful than the respective 
governments of the various nations in which 
they operate. Only a decade ago this cartel 
system was worldwide in scope and had such 
American giants as Du Pont and General 
Electric among its partners in suppression of 
competition. Several United States Senate 
committees went deeply into this ramified 
field and exposed the cartels—but all that 
was yesterday. 

Today, in Europe's coal and steel indus- 
tries, the cartels are again in the saddle and 
are sabotaging the efforts of the Schuman 
plan to eliminate restraints on trade bewteen 
its six nation members. In disregard of the 
policy of the six nations—Western Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg—three big cartels in Germany, Bel- 
gium, and France are already operating a 
private tarif and quota system and are pre- 
paring a written contract form to make their 
schemes more binding. This will permit 
low-cost producers to reap excessive profits 
as prices are fixed high enough to permit 
marginal producers to stay in business, and 
foreign trade is limited as the cartelists 
decree. 

Time and again competent observers have 
pointed out that Europe's only hope for 
recovery lies in an integrated economy, elim- 
inating restraints on trade within its own 
confines, and also by lifting production by 
adoption of more modern techniques. Our 
Government has financed countless trips of 
European labor and management people to 
the United States to learn our ways of pro- 
duction, yet the cartels are operating on the 
outmoded principles of scarcity and high 
profits. All sorts of special gimmicks are in 
effect also, such as forcing customers to take 
certain amounts of substandard coal along 
with orders for the best. 

Against this monopolistic combine, the 
Schuman planners who have headquarters 
in Luxembourg, where they employ about 500 
experts, interpreters, and chauffeurs, can 
only issue a flood of paper orders and bul- 
letins, which the cartels file in the nearest 
wastebasket. One Schuman planner, in try- 
ing to explain why the agency has put price 
ceilings on coal at a high level, told the Wall 
Street Journal recently: 

“If we freed prices now, the national cartel 
agencies would simply take over the job. As 
things stand now, the cartels simply see to 
it that the ceiling prices set by us are also 
minimum prices for the industry.” Ia other 
words, the cartels take the plan's ceiling as a 
starting point and then fix prices at what- 
ever they figure the traffic will bear. 

Yet, the United States Government is 
pouring 100 million of good American dollars 
down this rat hole while at the same time it 
turns its back on the American coal industry, 
which asks not for $100 milllon or even $1 
million but only for elementary protection 
against a waste product that is dumped on 
our markets by a handful of big oll firms, 

It’s all of a pattern with the gigantic give- 
away program that has been underway since 
the war. And this loan, Government officials 
indicate, is but the first of a new series to 
insure normal growth of Europe's industries. 
Is the cartel system a part of this normal 
way in Europe? 

Alert Members of Congress are asking ques- 
tions more persistently each passing day as 
to the meaning of administration policy in 
connection with this latest loan and the 
whole field of foreign loans and trade. To 
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Members from the coal regions it is especially 
shocking that this vast sum should be handed 
to a European experimental agency with the 
aim of promoting foreign coal and steel de- 
velopment while problems of our own coal 
industry are ignored, 

The thinking of Members of Congress is 
reflected in a recent statement by Repre- 
sentative Ronzur C. Brun. Democrat, of West 

who asked: “How can we be so 
zealous of the interest of the coal industry 
in Europe and so blind to the condition of 
the coal industry in the United States?” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in 1942 
Stephen Vincent Benet wrote a prayer 
which President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
read before the Assembly of the United 
States on Flag Day. In his plea for 
world brotherhood, Poet Benet included 
these words: 

If our brothers are oppressed, then we are 
op . If they hunger, we hunger. If 
their freedom is taken away, our freedom is 
not secure. 


It would be appropriate, Mr. Speaker, 
that we ponder these plain but meaning- 
ful words today, for this is the day on 
which Poles throughout the world com- 
memorate the 163d anniversary of 
Poland's May Constitution. 

Both before and since that historic 
day—May 3, 1791—on which the Poles 
rejoiced in the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, Poland has known cruel oppres- 
sion. Few peoples have such a personal 
appreciation of the worth of freedom as 
have the Poles. Their history has given 
grim testimony to the unpleasant truth 
that liberty never is finally won, but must 
be defended again and again and, when 
seized by a new generation of tyrants, 
must be recaptured in costly conflict. 

It is an irony of fate that, as we join 
with Poles and Americans of Polish de- 
scent in recalling the May Constitution, 
freedom once more languishes in bond- 
age in Poland. A government which is 
a mockery of the principles of justice and 
human dignity for which Poles and all 
other disciples of liberty have fought 
through many generations holds itself 
forth as the government of the Poles. It 
is, of course, a Communist government, 
and this has caused us to fall into the 
unfortunate habit of referring to Com- 
munist Poland.“ 

If we reflect a moment, we realize that 
we do injustice to a great people in call- 
ing their homeland a Communist coun- 
try. On this day, at least, we should 
reassure Poles everywhere that we know 
there is no such thing as “Communist 
Poland”—a Communist government, yes, 
but never a Communist nation where 
the people still cherish the ideals of 
democracy. 

The tenacity with which Poles have 
maintained their tradition -of free 
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thought and individual liberty may be 
seen in the fact that this people con- 
tinues to celebrate the anniversary of the 
adoption of a constitution which served 
less than 2 years before Poland again 
was partitioned by neighboring nations. 
The Poles were not to enjoy national in- 
dependence again for more than a cen- 
tury. Many Americans of Polish an- 
cestry fought in the Armies of the United 
States during World War I, and one of 
the fruits of their victory was a free and 
independent Poland. 

In 1939, the Nazi tanks rolled east- 
ward and the hearts of freemen every- 
where went out to the valiant Poles, 
fighting for their homes against over- 
whelming odds. Battered Poland was 
reclaimed, but only to fall under Com- 
munist domination. 

A lesser national spirit would have 
been ground into the bloody soil genera- 
tions ago, but the Polish spirit is resilient. 
While we mourn the present state of 
Poland, therefore, we can permit our- 
selves to look ahead to that bright day 
on which freedom again will emerge 
from her dungeon in Poland, escorted by 
the liberty-conscious Poles. In that ad- 
mirable country, how many secret 
thoughts are so projected today; how 
many vows to carry on the battle are 
being renewed by underground fighters. 

“If our brothers are oppressed, then we 
are oppressed. * * °” 

The atomic age has brought this truth 
most forcefully into our consciousness. 

The oppressor does not rule us, but the 
oppressor still is abroad in the world, 
and Poland feels his boot. As we note 
the Poles’ great anniversary, let us re- 
new our prayers for the restoration of 
freedom to their homeland. 


Taft’s Enduring Mark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
April 28, 1954, issue of the Williamsport 
Sun, Williamsport, Pa., which pays trib- 
ute to a great man: 

Tarr's ENDURING Manx 

Looking back less than a year after the 
death of Senator Robert A. Taft, no one can 
say with any sort of finality where history 
will eventually place him. Yet it seems un- 
likely he will be found of lesser stature than 
such great lawmakers as Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and John C. Calhoun. 

What stirs fresh thoughts on Taft's role in 
history is the publication of a book called 
The Taft Story. It is written by William 
S. White, a Washington press correspondent. 
It is not a blography—perhaps political pro- 
file would be a more accurate description. 

At least it seems to appraise carefully the 
Senator's significance for his times. 

White says that significance is large. 

Apparently, however, there are persons who 

One historian, for example, has said 
he feels the passage of time will diminish 
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Taft's stature. He stressed the fact that, 
except for the Taft-Hartley Act, the Senator's 
name is attached to no important legislation. 

This would seem a trivial and almost 
wholly irrelevant yardstick. Lawmakers are 
not baseball pitchers, to be Judged by their 
‘won-and-lost record. Far more to the point 
is the power and influence a Senator may 
exert over the general course of legislation. 

Gaged this way, Senator Taft was one of 
the most powerful men ever to establish 
himself on Capitol Hill, Even through many 
years of the long Republican twilight while 
Democrats were reigning at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the Ohloan's was the 
strongest single voice heard in the legisla- 
tive hall. 

A small part of this power came to Taft 
because he was the bearer of a famous name. 
Much more came to him because he was the 
embodiment of great political forces, a sym- 
bol of order and stability to all who saw 
chaos in the trend of events. 

Yet, fundamentally, he earned his posl- 
tion of power through tireless devotion to 
the substance and forms of lawmaking. As 
White suggests, he was virtually born to 
the Senate. He made himself a legislative 
authority. He gained a reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity. With these things came 
high respect. With respect came dependence 
of others upon him, and with dependence 
came power. y 

True enough, Taft's name adorned very 
little legislation. But his imprint was on 
practically everything important the Senate 
did in his last 10 years of life. And the 
knowledge that it would be was a fact al- 
ways to be reckoned with, by the whole Con- 
gress and the White House itself. 

Unless the measure of a man’s influence 
and significance alters radically in the next 
Tew decades, Taft's big mark on his own time 
will not eastly fade. 


i 
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Why Admit Hawaii? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Why Admit Hawaii?” written 
by Frank R. Kent, and published in the 
Washington Star and other newspapers 
3 his syndicate on Sunday, April 24, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
at follows: 


Way Apmrr Hawan? 


WASHINGTON, April 24—“Draftsmen of na- 
tional political party platforms too frequent- 
ly overlook the majorities in their campaign 
appeals to the minorities.” This trenchant— 
and truthful—sentence is contained in a 
statement recently made by Senator Hamry 
F. Brno, of Virginia, It applies to both par- 
ties and all platforms, It points a finger 
at one of the worst forms of humbuggery 
under our system of government. 

Senator Brun used that sentence in con- 
nection with the bill to admit Hawali to 
statehood. To this he is strongly opposed. 
Not only did both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions pledge themselves to pass 
this bill, but they have similarly pledged 
themselves several times before. Actually, 
since 1900 when Hawail became a Territory, 
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it has petitioned Congress 16 times for state- 
hood, and since 1920 bills for that purpose 
have been introduced 37 times. Many bear- 
ings have been held and much debate en- 
dured, But Congress has never even come 
close to passing any of these bills. The 
prospect of the present Hawallan bill, sup- 
ported, as it is, by President Eisenhower and 
passed by the House, is dim indeed. When 
the Senate insisted on adding Alaska to the 
House bill it more or less sounded its death 
knell. 

Regardless of that, the case against Hawall 
is so devastating and convincing that it Is 
dificuit.to see how it can be seriously de- 
bated. Hawalli is, as Senator Bran says, an 
archipelago of islands, islets, and atolls which 
are neither contiguous to themselves nor 
to the United States—nor to anything else. 
The latest census (1951) showed a popula- 
tion of 186,000 Japanese, 30,000 Chinese, 62,- 
000 Filipinos, 10,000 Puerto Ricans, 7.000 
Korean, 79,000 part Hawaiians, 13,000 Ha- 
wallans, 77,000 Caucasians and about 2,000 
in other races, creeds, and colors. The area 
simply has none of the characteristics of an 
American State. Internally, it ls dispersed 
and heterogeneous. Externally, says Senator 
Brno, “it is vulnerable—contiguous to noth- 
ing. Its destiny is that of an outpost. 
Whatever you may call it, it can never be 
anything else.” 

As to its competence to govern itself with 
the responsibility of a State, the record shows 
that the Big Five labor unions control ita 
economy and that there is abundant evi- 
dence of intensive Communist infiltration of 
island politics. “This is not,” says Senator 
Brrp, “a question to be determined by the 
votes of Chinese, Japanese or Puerto Rican 
minorities in this country. Nor is it a ques- 
tion to be determined for or by the people 
of Hawaii, It is a matter to be determined 
by ourselves only and in our own best in- 
terests. The fact that Congress for the 
moment is closely divided makes stuffing its 
membership with heterogeneous people from 
remote islands dangerous and unfair to the 
Nation and to the people of our States.” 

“If Hawalli is privileged to 2 Members of 
the Senate, each person in Hawaii will have 
a voice in the Senate 30 times as great 
as each citizen of New York. If Hawaii is 
privileged to send Members to the House it 
will be at the expense of Representatives 
from the States. Who knows what States 
must reduce their representation in Con- 
gress to let in the Hawaiian, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Puerto Ricans, Koreans, or whoever they 
may send here? Just as these distortions 
will result in reduced representation of our 
own people in their own Congress, they wili 
follow directly in the electoral college where 
the President is elected.” 

Besides, Senator Brun points out, if they 
affect the presidential election and the Sen- 
ate they would also affect the American ju- 
diciary and all the principal officers, includ- 
ing Ambassadors, who are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. His 
Opposition to the statehood for Alaska, Mr. 
BYD says, is essentially on economic grounds 
and its inability to support a state govern- 
ment. Senator Brap also makes the flat 
statement that there is among the people of 
the United States no demand whatever for 
the admission of Hawail to statehood. 

“The chief agitation comes from the offl- 
cial Hawaiian lobby in the United States, 
known as the Hawaiian Statehood Commis- 
sion, which in 4 years spent nearly half a 
million dollars in service, supplies, publicity, 
entertainment, and other instruments of 
Propaganda.” It does seem that Senator 
Byrd has said enough to make any member 
who is not considering the interests of a 
minority above that of the majority, hesi- 
tate quite a while before voting Hawail in. 
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Tidelands and Louisiana State Boundary 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hardly necessary to repeat that Judge 
Leander H. Perez, of Plaquemines Parish, 
La., is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing authorities in the United States on 
the subject of the so-called tidelands. 
There is no doubt that his scholarly ap- 
proach to the problem and his inde- 
fatigable efforts contributed in great 
measure to the final success of the fight 
for enactment of the proper legislation. 

His fight has not stopped with the 
passage of the legislation and the recog- 
nition of the validity of the law by the 
United States Supreme Court. Judge 
Perez is now carrying on the fight for the 
establishment of the proper limits of the 
offshore lands in accordance with the 
legislation and the intent of the Con- 
gress, 

Recently at a meeting of the Louisiana 
State Mineral Board, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the State's tidelands, Judge 
Perez outlined the position of the State 
of Louisiana in language understandable 
to anybody who will read it. He is so 
fundamentally correct in his approach to 
the subject and so sound in his presenta- 
tion that I think it would benefit Mem- 
bers of this body to take time out and 
read this brief statement. 

Judge Perez makes the position of 
Louisiana crystal clear and leaves no 
doubt in any fairminded person's mind 
as to the extent and limitations of the 
Louisiana tidelands. 


Here are Judge Perez’ remarks: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the State 
mineral board, may I submit to you a brief 
statement on the all-important subject of 
tidelands and our State boundary? It is my 
Purpose to deal only with the fundamentals 
involved in these matters. 

On March 15, 1954, the United States Su- 
preme Oourt handed down a ruling rejecting 
the claims of unconstitutionality filed by the 
States of Alabama and Rhode Island against 
the Tidelands Act, Public Law 31, chapter 65, 
approved by President Eisenhower on May 22, 
1953. he Court held that act of Congress 
was final on the matter of State ownership 
of tidelands, within the boundaries recog- 
nized by the Tidelands Act. This, in effect, 
is the green light to go ahead with the or- 
derly development of our State's natural re- 
sources within its historic seaward boundary. 

In connection with our State boundary, I 
should like to call your attention, first, to the 
provision of the United States Constitution, 
section 3 of article IV, which provides that, 
“New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union.” 

Under that authority, Congress has ad- 
mitted 35 States into the Union by acts, all 
of which fixed the boundaries of each 1 of 
these States, whether inland or coastal 
States. 

In order to know what any State's bound- 
ary is, we must look to the act of Congress 
which admitted that particular State into 
the Union. 
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By act of April 14, 1812, Congress admitted 
Louisiana as a State into the Union, and de- 
scribed its boundaries, including its gulf- 
ward boundary 3 leagues from coast. Noth- 
ing in this act refers either to 3 miles or to 
the shore with reference to the State's gulf- 
ward boundary. 

In order to locate the State's boundary at 
3 leagues from coast, it is necessary to de- 
termine where the coastline is. This is also 
provided for by act of Congress. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1807, 2 Stat. 413, Congress 
an act authorizing the President to have 
surveyed, established, and marked the coast- 
line of the United States within 20 leagues 
from shore. It is significant that in 1807 
Congress directed that our coastlines be 
established as far out as 70 miles from shore. 

By act of February 19, 1895 (28 Stat. 672, 
33 U. S. C. 151), Congress authorized and di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to desig- 
nate and define by sultable bearings or 
ranges with lighthouses, light vessels, 
buoys or coast objects, the lines dividing 
the high seas from rivers, harbors, and inland 
waters. 

By section 101 of Reorganization Plan No. 
3 of 1946 (11 P. R. 7875), Congress vested this 
authority in the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard. 

The United States Supreme Court passed 
upon the character of waters lying inside 
of such a coastline designated and defined 
under authority of the 1895 act in the State 
of New York. In 1896, the Court held that 
pursuant to the authority of the act of Con- 
gress of February 19, 1895, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, on May 10, 1895, by Depart- 
ment Circular 95, had designated and de- 
fined the dividing line between the high seas 
and the rivers, harbors, and inland waters of 
New York, as follows: 

“From Navesink (southerly) lighthouse, 
NES, E. easterly, to Scotland light vessel, 
thence NNE, E. through Gedney Channel 
whistling buoy (proposed position) to Rock- 
away Point life-saving station.” 

The whole of Gedney's Channel is within 
this line. 

The Court held that Gedney’s Channel in- 
side of that line is as much a part of the 
inland waters of the United States within 
the meaning of this act as the harbor within 
the entrance. See the Delaware (161 U. 8. 
459, p. 463). 

In another case decided in 1909 another 
Federal court heid, with regard to the act of 
February 18, 1895, that “This legislation, 
however, was for the purpose of defining the 
inland waters of the United States." (See 
U. S. v. Newark Meadows Imp. Co, (C. O. 
N. Y. 1909, 173 F. 426, at p. 428).) 

Therefore, the purpose of the 1895 act of 
Congress should not be questioned; nor 
should the fact that when a coastline is 
officially established under authority of that 
act, the waters inside of that line are “inland 
waters,” and the waters outside that line 
are the high seas; and that said line there- 
fore marks the seacoast. That line is where 
the inland waters end and the sea begins. 

That is what the act of Congress provides, 
and that is what the United States Supreme 
Court and a Federal circuit court of appeals 
held in two separate cases. So it should 
require no further “test case” on this score. 

Here it should be pointed out that in the 
1953 Tidelands Act of Congress, the same as 
in the 1895 act, “coastline” is defined as “the 
line marking the seaward limit of inland 
waters” which is in “direct contact with the 
open sea.“ 

Furthermore, the Tidelands Act recognizes 
State ownership of its tidelands and re- 
sources in such lands and waters within 
the seaward boundaries of a State as extend- 
ing from the coastline not more than 3 ma- 
rine leagues into the Gulf of Mexico, 
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(Please take note: From coast, not from 


shore.) 

Here it is most interesting and important 
to note that in the California case (1947) 
(67 S. Ct. at p. 1664), confirmed in the Lou- 
isiana and Texas cases (1950), the United 
States Supreme Court held that the States 
owned in trust for their people the lands 
under “inland” navigable waters, such as 
rivers, harbors, and even tidelands,“ and that 
the Government did not deny this. So that 
even without the Tidelands Act of 1953, the 
State was not prevented by the United States 
Supreme Court decisions in 1947 and 1950 
from developing its mineral and other re- 
sources within its “inland waters,” inside 
of the coastline, as designated and defined 
under authority of the act of Congress. 

I emphasize this, to point out the great 
difference between “shoreline” and “coast- 
line,” which some people confuse. The 
waters from the State's shoreline to its 
coastline are inland waters, the same as 
our rivers or inland lakes, and cover a broad 
belt of several miles which cannot be com- 
promised or given away because the State 
owns the lands and resources in this broad 
area in trust for its people. That trust must 
not be violated under any pretense. 

Under authority of the 1895 act of Con- 
gress, as aménded, Louisiana's coastline has 
been officially designated and defined by 
bearings, lighthouses, buoys, and coast ob- 
jects, as follows: 

“From Ship Island Lighthouse to Chande- 
Jeur Lighthouse; thence in a curved line 
following the general trend of the seaward 
shorelines of the Chandeleur Islands to the 
southwesternmost extremity of Eroll Shoal; 
thence to Pass-a-Loutre lighted whistle buoy 
4 to South Pass lighted whistle buoy 2; 
thence to Southwest Pass entrance mid- 
channel lighted whistle buoy; thence to 
Ship Shoal Lighthouse; thence to Calcasieu 
Pass lighted whistle buoy 1; thence to Sa- 
bine Pass lighted whistle buoy 1.” 

The waters inshore of the lines described 
above are inland waters, and the waters 
outside of this coastline are the high seas 
(see sec. 82.1, pt. 82 of U. S. Coast Guard 
Pamphlet CG 169, Aug. 1, 1950). 

The coastline having been definitely and 
officially established under authority of the 
act of Congress and Loulsiana’s boundary 
having been fixed by Congress in the act of 
its admission at 3 leagues from coast, it is 
relatively a simple matter to measure 3 
leagues seaward from that coastline. 

When these questions are presented solely 
by reference to the fundamentals, the his- 
toric facts and laws involved, the picture 
indeed appears very simple and understand- 
able. There is no longer any need for con- 
fusion or doubt about Louisiana's boundary, 
nor of its ownership of the tidelands and 
natural resources within its historic bound- 
ary: 3 leagues from coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

I submit herewith a copy of USCG chart 
showing the coastline with the State of 
Louisiana's 3 leagues from coast seaward 
boundary shown by the solid line. 


Question has been raised as to how this 
broad belt of water included in Louisiana's 
historic boundary might be considered under 
international law. This question is an- 
swered by the Judgment rendered on Decem- 
ber 18, 1951, by the International Court of 
Justice, in the Norwegian Fisheries case— 
United Kingdom v. Norway, December 18, 
1951, General List; No. 5—when it held that 
the 50 to 75 miles off Norway's shores into 
the North Sea were the internal waters of 
Norway because of the existence of an his- 
toric title based upon royal decrees issued be- 
tween 1812 and 1935. Louisiana's historic 
boundary extends 3 leagues from coast as 
fixed by act of Congress in April 1812, ad- 
mitting Louisiana as a State into the Union. 
So, there can be no reasonable question 
urged against Louisiana's boundary from an 
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historic standpoint under ee ro sy. 
An even move ancient claim to 
Louisiana's broad ine eee could be based 
on an official French map made in 1705 show- 
ing the gulfward coastline of the Louisiana 
territorial waters under the de la Salle dis- 
covery in 1683. 

Gentlemen, I respectfully submit that your 
work of granting mineral leases and making 
regulations for the development of our 
State's mineral resources offshore to the 
State’s outer seaward boundary should pro- 
ceed without hesitancy or uncertainty be- 
cause of the location of either our State's 
coastline or seaward boundary. They are 
definitely established under authority of acts 
of Congress, with which we are required to 
agree and should agree. It cannot be ex- 
pected within reason that they would be 
repudiated by the Federal Government 
which established them. 


The Northeastern Penitentiary, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
the following articles which appeared in 
Pennsylvania newspapers during the last 
month in relation to the Northeastern 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

[From the Milton Evening Standard and 
Union County Standard-Journal of Febru- 
ary 25, 1954] 

No Onr, Reps INCLUDED, Coppten at LEWIS- 
BURG PRISON, NEWSMAN FINDS—INSPECTS 
ALL TYPES or ACCOMMODATIONS; STAR IN- 
MATES TREATED LIKE ANY OF OTHERS 


What is your definition of coddling of pris- 
oners? If it means anything less than lock- 
ing up a man and throwing away the key, 
then every Federal prisoner is coddled. If it 
means punishment heaped upon punish- 
ment, then it still means that every Federal 
prisoner is coddled. 

Recently, Representative Surron, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, demanded a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the Federal prison system 
charging that Communists are being coddled. 
The Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg has 
some of these prisoners. The institution has 
been called a country club and it has been 
charged with having coddled just about every 
well-known person that wound up behind 
the wall. 

A representative of the Standard-Journal 
paid a visit to the institution yesterday. He 
had a long talk with Warden George W. 
Humphrey and he visited many parts of the 
institution. He also made it a point to see 
every type of quarters used by inmates— 
from the single rooms to the segregation 
cells. He found no medieval torture cham- 
bers, no solitary confinement holes, despite 
testimony of prisoners at Federal court yes- 
terday. He found quarters that were clean 
and neat, some that were freshly painted, and 
some that were being painted. He found 
none that were elaborate. 

GOVERNING FACTOR 

At Lewisburg the men live in two types of 
cells, open dormitories, cubicles, squad rooms, 
or single rooms. Their conduct and per- 
formance at their job and the ability to get 
along with others governs the type of quar- 
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ters in which they will live. The prize is the 
single room. 

The single private room is private in that 
there is no other bed in the room which is 
approximately 6 by 10 feet. A barred win- 
dow provides a view of the prison yard but 
there are no bars on the door. The door is 
wood with a small glass window. In the 
room is a bed, footlocker, wash bowl, metal 
chair, and perhaps a table. One man had a 
shoe shine kit attached to the wall. A radio 
head set also is available and there is one 
light—high on the ceiling. Lights in all 
quarters are turned out at 10 p. m. 

The doors to these rooms are not locked. 
Prisoners may visit from one cell to another 
but they cannot leave the eorridor, The 
door there is locked. All the prisoners on 
one floor share a common shower room and 
tollets. 

The squad room Js the next best, in the 
mind of a prisoner. From 3 to 7 men share 
this type room. Chairs, beds, and footlock- 
ers are metal. Each squad room has its own 
showers and tollets. 

Before a man can advance to either of 
these quarters he must have spent at least 6 
months in an open dormitory or cubicle. 
The cubicle is simply partitions between 
beds with room for the footlocker and chair. 
The partition is about 4 feet high so that 
when a man stands erect he is in an open 
dormitory. When he sits or lies down he has 
some privacy. 

The cells are different from private rooms 
in that the doors are bars and are locked. 
Inmates here cannot visit from one cell to 
another, They are confined to their par- 
ticular cell. Exterior type cells differ from 
interior only in that they have no window 
in the cell. A space about 4 feet separates 
the windows from the locked cell door, 
Toilet facilities are in each cell. 

The only other type quarters available is 
the segregation unit. The inmate living 
here has been guilty of a serious infraction 
of the rules or has become involved in seri- 
ous trouble. He ts allowed out of the room 
once a day for exercise and his meals are 
served to him. If he is guilty of the more 
serious breach of conduct he may also be 
on a restricted diet. He receives all the 
necessary calories, proteins, and the like but 
the food is prepared as a type of hash and 
is minus all the trimmings. 


coop TIME 

Through good conduct, outstanding work, 
and a sincere effort to show self-improve- 
ment, an inmate can earn “good time“ at 
Lewisburg. The good time means that his 
release date can be advanced, but a man, 
through excellent conduct, cannot be re- 
leased until he has served at least one-third 
of his sentence. 

Naturally, inmates are concerned about 
losing even a day of good time but the most 
effective “weapon” in the hands of the ad- 
ministration is the withholding of certain 
privileges, the kind of privileges that to 
an outsider seem trivial, Such things as not 
allowing an inmate to play cards, see a movie 
once a week, take part in recreational activi- 
ties, listen to the radio, or purchase ciga- 
ret tes, candy, an apple, or orange at the in- 
mate commissary are seriously felt by the 
men who live from day to day for this sort 
of diversion. 

Withholding visiting or letter-writing privi- 
leges also is used. However, these privileges 
can be increased through the efforts of the 
inmate. Instead of having visitors 2 hours 
a day 2 days a month, he may earn as much 
as 4 visiting days a month. 

* . . . . 

Prisoners must work unless they are III. 
In their leisure time they may take part in 
inmate activities, such as sports, music, edu- 
cational classes, and the like. Many have 
taken advantage of the educational and voca- 
tional programs, 
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In touring the quarters, Warden Hum- 
phrey made it a point to pass by or through 
quarters of the more widely known inmates, 
Their quarters were no different from the 
others, 

The office of the Bureau of Prisons in 
Washington, D. C., receives a complete file 
on each inmate once a year, and in many 
cases more often than that. The inmate's 
type of work and quarters are indicated. 
Any extra privileges awarded anyone soon 
would be known. 

An inmate must live within the walls. 
His mail is censored, his visitors selected, 
and his life is regimented, That is coddling 
of prisoners at Lewisburg. 


— 


From the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item of Jan- 
uary 22, 1954] 
Tue LEWISBURG STORY: WORK, PLAY, EDUCA- 
TION, AND GUIDANCE PART OF PEN LIFE 


The thriving community at the Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary has a unique popula- 
tion In that the average age is about 26 
years and most of its members leave town 
after a relatively short stay. 

. . . * 

The similarity of individuals in a group 
ends somewhere. Inside a penal institution 
or outside there are no two humans alike in 
all respects, thus the hollowness of the 
popular notion that a convict is a convict 
and that ts all. 

It has taken the Federal prison system al- 
most 50 years to disprove that mistaken con- 
cept and while the false connotation lingers 
in some minds, the system is convinced. 

Perhaps the greatest stride toward prov- 
ing the idea that persons convicted of a 
crime could be classified other than merely 
convicts and treated accordingly was taken 18 
years ago when the classification system was 
initiated in Federal institutions. 

The application of this process of under- 
standing the offender as an individual, of 
meeting his own particular needs, and of 
preparing him for a successful return to the 
community is regarded one of the most sig- 
nificant steps in penal history. 

Warden George W. Humphrey and his staff 
at Lewisburg depend heavily on their classi- 
fication clinic and related processes and bend 
plenty of effort toward applying it as effec- 
tively as possible. 

CLASSIFICATION BOARD ACTS 

Following the 30-day quarantine period, a 
newcomer at the penitentiary is released into 
the general population, but not before he 
meets the classification board. This group, 
composed of the warden, two associate ward- 
ens, supervisor of custody and parole, super- 
visor of education, a representative of the 
medical department, a chaplain, an indus- 
trial consultant, and the man’s individual 
Parole officer, is equipped with an admission 
summary. 

The summary is a mass of information 
gathered by the social service unit during 
the first month, covering almost the entire 
life of a prisoner, supplemented with re- 
ports from the medical officer, psychiatrist, 
educational officer, and any other staff rep- 
Tesentative who examined, tested, inter- 
Viewed or observed the man, 

The classification committee considers 
and votes principally on custody, transfer 
to another institution, living quarters, so- 
cial service, medical treatment, psychiatric 
treatment, employment, education, recrea- 
tion, and religious training. Only the clas- 
sification clinic can make a change if and 
when it is needed. 

Copies of the report are sent to the Bu- 
reau of Prisons in Washington, the proba- 
tion officer in the field, and also may go to 
& public welfare or a family agency in the 
home community. 

For all inmates, there is such a thing as 
reclassification, each case being reviewed 
at least once a year. 
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Feeling more confident and sure about 
where he fits into the community at Lewis- 
burg, our 30-day wonder packs up and 
moves out of quarantine into general popu- 
lation quarters. 


ROUTINE BEGINS 


The next day, providing it isn’t Sunday, 
the latest arrival on the mainline will arise 
at 6:45 a. m. when he hears the reveille 
steam whistle and will be ready for breakfast 
at 7:15. He will go to work at 8 o'clock and 
return at 11:40. 

After the noon meal the work whistle ts 
sounded at 12:40 p. m. The working day 
ends at 4:30 o'clock, and supper is at 5 
o'clock. 

At 5:40 the athletic and library details 
will get things ready for the evening’s ac- 
tivities. Teachers report to their classrooms 
at 5:45. Inside recreation starts at 5:55 
o'clock and school at 6. 

. . „ * * 

Weekday evenings are spent in activities 
as normal as any community on the outside. 
The men can attend choir, orchestra, and 
hillbilly band rehearsals, take part in gym 
classes or go to a basketball game either as 
a player or spectator. The extensive 22,000- 
volume library, operated much like a public 
brary, is open for liberal periods. Books 
for the library are selected from review 
services. 

Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays are movie 
nights at Lewisburg. Prison attachés say 
the range in Interest in types of films is about 
the same as on the outside. Gangster films 
and those heavily suggestive of sex are pro- 
hibited. Like the radio programs, the films 
are selected by an inmate committee with 
the assistance of an employee counselor, 

"VALUE PRIVILEGES 

The most widely used and apparently the 
most effective form of discipline at Lewis- 
burg is the loss of privilege. Segregation 
and forfeiture of good time are means ap- 
plied in extreme cases. Segregation carries 
with it a strict diet with no extras. Warden 
Humphrey shares the theory of many mod- 
ern penologists that a man is sent to prison 
as punishment, not for punishment. 

Participation in religious services and 
activities is on a par if not better than on 
the outside. There are at the present time 
about 900 Protestants and Jews, and 400 
Catholics. A few have no religious afili- 
ations. The average attendance at Protest- 
ant services on Sunday is between 160 and 
180 men. Catholics average about 130 at 
mass on Sunday. All attendance figures 
double or triple at Christmas and Easter, 
very much like on the outside, 

A meticulously planned program of work 
and play, education, and guidance stem- 
ming from a sound classification unit ad- 
ministered by men who make it a career is 
the basis for an orderly and useful life at 
Lewisburg. 


HALF or INMATES WORK ON FARM OR IN 
Prison INDUSTRIES AT LEWISBURG PENITEN- 
TIARY 
More than half the inmate population at 

the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg are 
engaged in industrial or farm work and al- 
most half have enrolled in educational 
courses, said Warden George W. Humphrey 
as he explained the detailed system by 
which men are assigned to duties within the 
prison walls. 

Men assigned to prison industries where 
clothing is made for the Army and Veterans’ 
Administration or metal cabinets, chairs, 
trays, and similar items are produced for 
Government agencies earn from $20 to $40 
per month, but to obtain one of these jobs 
an inmate first must meet certaln qualifica- 
tions designed to assign the man to his 
proper place. 

If a man is best suited for farm work he 
may be assigned to the farm camp at Allen- 
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wood where beef cattle, hogs, and poultry are 
raised along with feed for livestock. Or, he 
may be assigned to the prison farm at Lewis- 
burg, where a dairy herd is maintained and 
food is grown for the prison. Much of the 
food grown is processed for future use. 

As was explained earlier, every inmate 
entering the Lewisburg Penitentiary is sub- 
jected to a searching examination In an effort 
to glean all possible information so that 
institution officials can best fit the man in 
his proper niche. A niche that will prove 
beneficial both to the man and to society. 

Once the series of mental and physical 
examinations are out of the way a complete 
report is compiled. Each man's case is 
treated separately by a classification com- 
mittee composed of the warden, two asso- 
ciate wardens, the superintendent of classi- 
fication and parole, superintendent of edu- 
cation, a representative of the medical de- 
partment, two chaplains, industrial counse- 
lor, the man's individual parole officer, and 
the classification secretary. To these men 
go the responsibility of deciding just what 
kind of work and training the inmate shall 
have, what type of custody is needed, where 
he is to live, what, if any, social service is 
necessary, his education and recreational re- 
quirements, or if he is in the wrong type of 
institution and should be transferred. 

Each member of the committee votes sepa- 
rately, but once the committee makes a deci- 
sion no one person may make a change with- 
out consent of the entire group. An inmate 
may question any one of the decisions, and 
the committee will restudy the problem, but 
generally when a decision is made the in- 
mate is urged to cooperate for a time to de- 
termine what changes are to be made. Each 
man’s case is restudied every 12 months. 

Generally, if tests indicate certain apti- 
tudes, a man is placed in that kind of a job 
and urged to enroll in educational courses 
available. If he ts a trained worker an at- 
tempt is made to give him work so that his 
skills can be maintained or improved for use 
when he is released, 


One of the most important decisions to be 
made by the classification committee is that 
of custody. The committee must decide how 
much supervision the inmate needs, whether 
he is best suited for dormitory or cell life, 
or whether he should be transferred to some 
other type institution. 

Mark S. Richmond, associate warden 
points out that the idea behind the classi- 
fication committee's decision is to place the 
man in a situation so that his time spent 
behind the wall will be put to good use. “We 
have a man a relatively short perlod of his 
life,” he said, and explained, we sometimes 
feel that we get the results of other people's 
failures," 

> * . * . 

One of the most important new develop- 
ments in penai rehabilitation is the use of 
group therapy. This type treatment is rela- 
tively new and is highly specialized, but 
it is the practice of psychiatry with a group 
rather than an individual. Individuals are 
aided in this matter by weaving into a con- 
versation problems of most inmates and dis- 
cussing these problems without pointing 
directly to one individual. This sort of 
treatment generally is used in discussion 
groups On marriage and the family, employ- 
ment. Negro culture (since one-third the 
prison population is Negro), mental hygiene 
and the like. An Alcoholics Anonymous can 
be found at the institution and members 
from nearby communities often visit the 
inmate organization to discuss the move- 
ment and keep the men informed of activi- 
ties on the outside. 

. . >» „ . 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on edu- 
cational advancement, Classes from first 
grade threugh college are conducted and 
almost half the inmate population is en- 
rolled. 
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All of these pieces fit together in one big 
jigsaw puzzle that is designed to return an 
inmate to society as a useful member. 
Some fall to respond, but the overall pro- 
gram has proven itself many times over. 


[Prom the Union County Standard-Journal, 
Lewisburg, Pa., of February 4, 1954] 
CALIBER OF CORRECTION OFFICERS HIGH AT 
LEWISUURG PENITENTIARY 


Operation of the Federal penitentiary at 
Lewisburg in many respects is like the oper- 
ation of a small but specialized community, 
or, better still, like a mammoth repair 
shop—one that repairs human lives rather 
than machines. 

A searching examination system is used at 
the institution in an effort to place a man 
in a situation where he will benefit from his 
surroundings. To do this takes carefully 
trained personnel. Hundreds of them. 

All the employees of the prison northwest 
of Lewisburg are carefully trained and their 
training is endless. Employed there are men 
skilled in every profession and vocation, but 
the men closest to the inmates, the men who 
know the inmates best are the correctional 
officers. 

A good correctional officer has been de- 
scribed as one who can detect and eliminate 
trouble before trouble develops. To accom- 
plish that, a man must be a keen student of 
human nature. 

INTENSIVE COURSE 


It isn't possible to become a correctional 
officer simply by applying for a job. Instead, 
a civil-service. examination must be taken 
and passed. Once the man is accepted, he 
undergoes an intensive 4 weeks’ basic train- 
ing course which includes a thorough indoc- 
trination, physical training, and close super- 
vision while on the job. 

A year’s probation is next on the list, and 
during this period there are lectures and 
classes covering all phases of the prison 
program. 

An in-service training program is operated 
continuously. Each employee below a de- 
partment head must have at least 4 hours 
of various types of training. The program 
covers the entire span of the prison service 


from simple shakedown (search for contra- . 


band) to concepts of the prison system. 

Advanced training is provided for a sclect 
group. This group includes mon with long 
service and experience. It includes such 
training as techniques and procedures of 
prison administration and operation and re- 
search into specific fields. 

* . = . 
KEY FIGURE 


Because the correctional officer is assigned 
to every work group, he soon becomes well 
acquainted with the inmates. He not only 
must maintain custody but must teach good 
work habits, He often is the first person to 
whom inmates appeal for help on some par- 
ticular problem, and it is this man who can 
guide an inmate back to the proper track or 
send him stumbling on his wayward Journey. 

There is required shooting on the rifle 
Tange, learning Judo for defensive purposes, 
studying mass and individual psychology, 
Plus the routine handling of men to insure 
a smooth operation of the Institution, 

— . * * * 

Like any other school, the training cm- 
cer at Lewisburg constantly is on the alert 
for new methods. A serics of film 
strips have been made at Lewisburg for 
that purpose and special Workshops are con- 
ducted at all Federal institutions. 

The record for more than 20 years of the 
history proves that the caliber of correc- 
tional officers at Lewisburg is exceptionally 
high. Blair sald there has never been a riot 
at Northeastern, but quickly added that the 

bility always exists and no one ever 
will say that it can’t happen here, 
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[From Grit, 9 Pa., of January 24, 


PRISON aT LEWISBURG 


The modern concept of a prison’s func- 
tions is well illustrated at the Northeastern 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg. To visit- 
ing newspapermen last week, Warden 
George W. Humphrey expressed his belief 
that a man's punishment is his loss of free- 
dom and there should be no eZort to make 
his prison lot hard. 

At the Lewisburg institution there is no 
bread and water diet, no solitary confine- 
ment. Rather there is an honest effort to 
understand a prisoner's problems and heip 
him to solve them. To this end, recreation, 
educational and cuitural opportunities, and 
religious services are emphasized. A man 
who has violated the laws of socicty ls given 
every chance to live a better life. 

Warden Humphrey was most convincing 
in his discussion of this enlightened ap- 
proach to the prisoner problem. The Lewis- 
burg Penitentiary appears to have competent 
leadership. The occasional incidents which 
have occurred there in the past would seem 
to be minor by comparison with the overall 
job of supervision and rehabilitation which 
is being done, 


St. Lawrence Seaway Is Called a Threat 
to Nation’s Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr: VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter taken from the columns 
of the March 27, 1954, issue of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) News and over the 
Signature of Mr. Frank L. Collins defi- 
nitely describes the threat of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the railroads of this 
Nation: 

Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway Is CALLED A THREAT TO 
NATION'S RAILROADS 


To the EDITOR or THE NEWS: 


I have read with interest certain comments 
made by Mr. E. W. Dobson, of Morgantown, 
in relation to the St. Lawrence seaway. Mr, 
Dobson has expressed some criticism of Mr, 
Eugene L. Behmer, who has taken the posi- 
tion of the railways in opposing the scawey 
project. I regret that I have not read the 
statements made by Mr. Behmer, but I would 
like to point out a few facts to his adversary 
from Morgantown. 

Mr. Dobson questions as to what manner 
a regional project such as the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterway could jeopardize the 
financial structure of our railway industry. 
The answer is quite simple. The railways 
have a tremendous capital outlay in the 
form of tracks, stations, shops, etc., as well 
as à large labor force. The gross revenues 
from this huge industry are great, but the 
costs of opcration are also great. Therefore, 
the margin of profit Is relatively small Any 
loss of revenue trafic to any source, e. g., 
the St. Lawrence ecaway carriers, could easily 
wipe out this small margin of profit, 

Yet the problem is greater and more long 
standing than in the specific instance of the 
seawny project, and H Mr. Dobson fears that 
there is something drastically wrong with 
railway finance, perhaps I can suggest the 
answer here. 

The only thing that might be drastically 
Wrong with the business foundation at tho 
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railways might arise from the fact that they 
operate wholly upon their own resources, 
The railways stand alone in the transporta- 
tion industry as the only private enterprise 
carriers competing against three forms of so- 
cialized carriers, namely, the motortrucks, 
the airlines, and the inland waterways. And 
no private industry operating wholly upon 
its own resources can compete long against 
& socialized industry. 

Now I quite agree that the Government 
should operate or financially assist in pri- 
vate operations wherever there is a social or 
economic need and transportation services 
are unprofitable. But in any situation where 
State assistance makes it possible for one 
form of transportation to compete against 
another, such assistance is not only wasteful 
but extremely unjust. 

As to the part the St. Lawrence seaway 
would play in national defense, I must con- 
fess that I have never been able to learn 
how it would serve in any war effort. This 
waterway would require much military pro- 
tection at a great effort and much expense 
for its 6 months of operation. I realize, just 
as Mr. Dobson has explained, that no large 
enterprise would be free from attack; how- 
ever, 1 well-aimed bomb or 1 capable sabo- 
teur active at a strategic spot could paralyze 
traffic in this waterway. 

The railways, on the other hand, which 
Can carry all the consignments transported 
by this inland waterway, would be almost 
impossible to paralyze. Their networks of 
tracks crisscross and bypass all elties and 
towns so that if one or more points were 
knocked out, traffic easily could be rerouted. 
Therefore, the danger to defense transporta- 
tion does not arise from military sources, 
but from financial. For if nothing la done to 
assist our railways; many of theso strategic 
ee eventually will have to be abans 

on 


Frang L. COLLINS, 


A Decision on Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconb a very fine 
editorial entitled “A Decision. on Bias,” 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of April 29, 1954. The editorial deals 
with a recent court decision involving 
the operations of the New York State 
Commission. Against Discrimination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DECISION on Bras 

The court of appeals has upheld the power 
of the New York State Commission against 
discrimination, thus giving Important new 
strength to the commission. Tho latter has 
been justly proud of its record in settling 
eases without resort to the courts. But in 
tho case of the Holland Vocational Service 1b 
is clear that the commission had a difficult 
problem. The employment agency's ques- 
tions were clearly designed to establish 
whether the applicant was u Jew, The com- 
mission objected not to a single question 
but to all that had been asked. To make 
sure that the agency did not continue its 
objectionable course, the commission ord 
the submission of names and addresses Of 
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applicants and job ordcrs for a year. Eoth 
the finding of discrimination and the order 
for production of records were upheld by 
the court. 

From the very beginning the commission 
has found it difficult to curb discrimination 
when practiced by the private employment 
Offices. So many legitimate reasons may be 
advanced for failure to refer an individual 
that It Is only when the commission can 
study all agency records for a sufficient 
Period of time that a pattern of discrimina- 
tion could be traced. In backing up the 
commission on this important inspectional 
function the Court of Appeals has decided 
wisely: 


Inadequacy of Price Formulas for Farm 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the April 
issue of the magazine Country Gentle- 
man contained a very interesting article 
entitied “A Price Formula Is Not Enough 
for a Farm Program,” written by Albert 
J. Ebers of Nebraska, I wish to quote a 
Sentence or two from the article, as 
follows: 

The first and most universal law observed 
by all farmers is that the greatest profit 
comes from the highert yield. 


I quote further from the article: 

Farmers will restrict acreages of surplus 
crops if all farmers do so through Govern- 
ment programs, but restricted acres will be 
put in the next most profitable crop so that 
Overall production will be reduced but little. 


Mr. Ebers comes to the conclusion that 
an effectual farm program must expand 
the outlets for farm products by finding 
ways of controlling surpluses and by 
bringing about a better balance between 
Production and marketing needs. 

The article goes to the heart of the 
farm problem. Everyone concerned 
might well read and study the ideas ex- 
Pressed by the author who has lived with 
the farm problem during his entire life. 
It will be noted that Mr. Ebers urges 
using farm surpluses in connection with 
defense efforts at home and abroad, the 
diversion of tilled acres to soil and water 
conserving legumes and grasses, and for 
industrial purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can farm production be controlled by 
Prices? This economic law of business is 
being proposed for agriculture and is ac- 
cepted by many in nonfarm circles. If ap- 
Plied to agriculture it will not hold because 
the controlling factors are different. Farm 
production cannot be adjusted simply by 
lowering prices, and it will be a mistake to 
base a farm program on that assumption. 

The first and most universal law observed 
by all farmers is that the greatest profit 
comes from the highest yield. Experience 
has taught us that this is so and it fits the 
natural inclination of the farmer to raise the 
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largest crop and manage his livestock enter- 
prise to get the best returns possible. 

On family sized farms, 75 percent of the 
costs are now fixed. The farmer cannot 
reduce them by firing himself or letting a 
part of his land lie idle, for it is the last few 
acres and last few bushels of yield that may 
bring the margin of profit over costs. More- 
over, as the prices of his products decline 
the farmer is harder pressed for efficiency, 
and the biggest factor in efficiency is high 
yield. So he will strive for the highest pos- 
sible yield to maintain his standard of living 
and meet his fixed costs. Farmers did that 
in the 2 years of lowest farm income—1932 
and 1933—when they planted the largest 
acreage on record in crops. 

Those who say that lowering prices will 
reduce farm production either have not 
farmed for too long or do not belleve history. 
It may even have an opposite effect. Take, 
for instance, the dairy farmer whose cows in 
1953 netted 8200 per cow in milk receipts 
over feed costs. Say that in 1954, because of 
lower milk prices, his herd will net only $125 
a cow, With your income reduced three- 
eighths, would you reduce it further by sell- 
ing off some of your cows? Hardly. More 
likely, if your feed production and milking 
setup would enable you to do it, you would 
try to make up for this reduction in income 
by increasing your herd. 

A change in farm policy will not change 
the facts. The farmer knows that the lower 
his prices go the more he must try to come 
out even by striving for the most efficient 
production and the highest yield. 

Therefore, flexible price supports will tend 
to flex only downward, as they will have no 
noticeable effect on total farm production. 

Something besides a purely price formula 
is necessary in a farm program that will en- 
able farming to come through this surplus 
period safely, and without endangering the 
whole economy through the loss of farm 
purchasing power. 

In considering such a program certain 
facts, well realized by farmers, will have to 
be faced. One of the present theories is 
that farmers can be induced, either by acre- 
age and marketing controls or lower prices, 
to shift out of a product that is in surplus 
production. 

Farmers will restrict acreages of surplus 
crops if all farmers do so through Govern- 
ment programs, but restricted acres will be 
put in the next most profitable crop so that 
overall production will be reduced but little. 

Ordinarily we have some choice between 
crops we raise, and can shift acreage from 
one crop to another if it is more profitable. 
But usually prices of farm crops in any re- 
gion stay in a rather stable relationship with 
one another and, unless one is in short sup- 
ply, it will not pay to make a shift. Also we 
have the choice of deciding whether it will 
be more profitable to sell our crops or, If we 
have lyestock, to feed them. This, too, is 
not as much of a choice as It first seems, for 
if a farmer is equipped for dairying, he will 
keep dairy cows and must feed them. Here 
again efficiency counts more for profit than 
shifting to another livestock enterprise. 

But now the opportunity to shift from one 
crop or one kind of livestock to another has 
become less open to us. Research and farm- 
ing progress have produced higher-yielding 
crops and increased breeding and feeding 
efficiency to such an extent that our farm 
output potential is away above domestic 
needs. 

An effectual farm program consequently 
must have these other objectives besides 
price supports: 

1. Expanding outlets for farm products by 
finding ways of trading our surpluses to 
foreign countries or using them to promote 
our interests abroad, and by developing 
larger markets at home. 

2. Bringing about a better balance between 
farm production and market needs by divert- 
ing suilicient acreage to soll-conserving and 
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other nonsurplus uses until we can work our 
surpluses down to safe carryover proportions. 

I think farmers generally want the most 
use possible made of our surplus production, 
both at home and abroad. This might be 
helped by a two-price system, particulerly 
for wheat and cotton, whereby domesticsliy 
used production would bring a parity price 
and the surpluses move into world trade 
at world-market prices. Many of us feel, 
too, that more effort should be directed 
toward finding new uses for farm products 
through research and also toward cutting 
down the growing price spread between 
farmers and consumers, so that our own peo- 
ple could afford more and higher-quality 
food products. 

These measures will take time. Mean- 
while, storing our surplus fertility in the 
land, for use when needed, would be a better 
investment than storing surplus production 
in elevators and warehouses. It would pro- 
tect farm price levels now, and consumer 
needs in the future. 

Those of us who farm use the products 
of industry in both our living and our work, 
We know from past history that when farm 
prices are low for any extended period, com- 
pared with things the farmer has to buy, the 
effects spread to all other lines of business 
and employment. Our economy is feeling a 
little of the influence of below-parity farm 
prices now. That is why à program that will 
maintain stable farm prices and Income is 
as much to the interest of the public as it 
is to the farmer. 


— —— 


Can We Eat Up That Food Surplus? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Can We Eat Up That Food Sur- 
plus?” published in Wallace’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead for May 1, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Can We Eat Ur Tat Food Sorpivus? 

With more milk and butter coming on the 
market, with more beef in prospect, more 
chickens and more hogs next fall, every 
farmer asks: “Who is going to eat it up?“ 

One answer is to expand the home market 
for livestock products. But how? 

Around 20 percent of the families of the 
United States will eat less milk, eggs, and 
meat than they really need. And 16 million 
persons are getting scanty Government he!p 
to keep them eating. 

The Wallace-Homestead poll went to Iowa 
farm people with this question: 

“Congress is considering a food stamp pro- 
gram which would turn food surpluses over 
to the unemployed and those now getting 
public assistance. Do you think this is a 
good idea or a poor idea?” 

Republicans and Democrats joined in a 
vote of approval: 


Toor idea 
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A young farmer In Green County com- 
mented: “I think the food stamp program 
O. K. Why not help some of our own people 
as well as shipping the surplus to foreign 
countries?” 

Who should get food stamps? The follow- 
ing groups are getting some kind of public 
assistance: 2.6 million on old-age assistance 
under Federal-State programs; 1.9 million 
getting help for dependent children; 2.4 mil- 
lion on unemployment compensation; 4.7 
million on old-age insurance under social 
security; and 1.1 million on direct relief. 

Farmers, in talking about food stamps, 
seemed to give first place to help old people 
and children. Some had doubts about more 
aid to folks on direct rellef and to the un- 
employed. 

A young farmer in Black Hawk County re- 
ported: “I dont approve If this food is hand- 
ed out so men wont hunt for work. I'm hav- 
ing a terrible time now trying to get help.” 

A farmer in Story County added: “If we 
turn the stuff over to the unemployed, they 
might never go to work.” 

Have farm views changed on food stamps? 
No. Barlier polls also showed a favorable 
response. In 1953, the Wallace-Homestead 
Poll asked: 

“A dairy committee is recommending the 
following method of getting rid of Govern- 
ment supplies of butter and cheese. ‘Issue 
stamps worth 50 cents on a pound of butter 
and 25 cents on a pound of cheese. Give 
stamps to folks now on rellef rolls, to hos- 
pitals and to other institutions." What do 
you think of the proposal?" 

On this, the vote was: 


Republi- 
cun crat Total 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
Good Idea 65 69 66 
Rad idea 21 17 2 
Undecided... 22... 14 14 14 


Farmers are apparently more interested in 
food stamps now than last year. More farm- 
ers see a continued surplus of milk, butter, 
and cheese, with trouble ahead in low-grade 
beef and eggs. 

Senator Arken’s food stamp bill is before 
Congress. Senators AIKEN and ANDERSON 
also have an emergency bill to develop plans 
for getting surpluses at cut rates to low- 
income families. 


Views on Construction of Echo Park and 
Split Mountain Dams 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in a 
recent publication entitled “the Natural 
History” magazine, there was printed an 
article under the sponsorship of the Na- 
ture Conservancy organization, wherein 
Dr. Richard H. Pough, its president, went 
on record as being opposed to the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams at the 
confluence of the Green and Yampa 
Rivers in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah. 

I have just received a letter from two 
members of that organization, who are 
on the teaching staff of a university in 
my State, complaining of the action 
taken by their organization, 
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Messrs. Hayward and Beck in their 
letter to Dr. Pough point up one of the 
problems being faced by other well- 
meaning organizations which without 
sufficient background take a stand in 
opposition to this project. These Utah 
professors state: 

We feel that it should be a general policy 
of the conservancy to utilize its members 
who live in and are well acquainted with 
local conditions in an advisory capacity be- 
fore controversial policies are decided upon 
and published as the attitude of the organ- 
ization as a whole, 


This is just another example of many 
which have appeared recently wherein 
bona fide well-meaning organizations, 
which having been victimized by the mis- 
information circulated by pseudo con- 
servationists, hastily and without due 
consideration adopt a resolution or other 
statement of position opposing this proj- 
ect without first obtaining the advice 
end opinion of its members who are per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the 
pertinent factors necessary for an intel- 
ligent decision. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of the letter written to Dr, 
Pough by C. Lynn Hayward and D. Elden 
Beck, members of Nature Conservancy 
and other ecological societies and asso- 
ciations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Provo, UTAH, April 28, 1954. 
Dr. Ricwarp H, Poucn, 

President, Nature Conservancy, Chair- 
man, Department of Conservation 
and General Ecology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
Nar; 

Dear Dre. Povem: It has come to our notice 
that the Nature Conservancy, of which you 
are president and we are mombers, has gone 
on record as being opposed to the proposed 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams on the 
Green River in northeastern Utah and ad- 
joining Colorado. We also note your article 
opposing these projects in a recent number 
of the Natural History magazine, 

Both of us are deeply interested in the 
preservation of natural communities as well 
as objects of nature for scientific study and 
for the enjoyment of the people, One of us 
has been a member and supporter of the 
Nature Conseryancy and its forerunner, the 
Ecologists Union, from the very beginning. 
One of us has also been a member of the 
American Museum of Natural History Asso- 
ciation for several years and has respected 
and supported most of the policies of that 
organization. However, we feel that, having 
lived in this western area for many years 
and knowing first-hand many of the prob- 
lems involved in the proposed projects, we 
cannot sustain the Nature Conservancy or 
the American Museum in their efforts to kill 
these vital projects. Furthermore, we feel 
that it should be a general policy of the con- 
ger vancy to utilize its members who live in 
and are well acquainted with local condi- 
tions in an advisory capacity before contro- 
versial policies are decided upon and pub- 
lished as the attitude of the organization as 
a whole. 

We stand for the proposed Echo Park proj- 
ect for the following reasons: 

1. Utah and the other upper basin States 
in the Colorado River drainage are arid 
States and their very life and development 
depends upon the utilization of the water 
resources avaliable to them from all sources. 
The principal remaining source of water in 
these States is the Colorado River and their 
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future is dependent upon a full and com- 
piete utilization of the waters of this river 
system. These waters to be completely uti- 
lized must be controlled by storage. 

As a result of the compact among the 
six Western States and the United States, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Call- 
fornia, and Nevada, signed in 1922, Utah is 
entitled to 23 percent of the water allocated 
to the upper basin States undcr the com- 
pact. If Utah fails for any cause what- 
soever to use thls water to which it Is en- 
titled under the compact, and projects ore in 
the meantime developed in the lower basin, 
Utah's rights will, in spite of the compact, 
be lost. 

The Colorado River storage project, which 
includes the Echo Park Dam, is the key unit 
and provides the only means of obtaining 
and conserving in Utah the waters of the 
Colorado River that legally belong toit. The 
people who have not lived in the arid West 
cannot fully appreciate the value of water 
which must be developed and used to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing population. 
The Colorado River storage project mvolves 
the regulation of the Colorado River which 
can only be done by storage. It involves the 
irrigation of land within the States of the 
Colorado River drainage basin as defined in 
the Colorado River Compact. It involves the 
generation of power and the provision for 
water for municipal and industrial purposes, 
There are large areas of arid lands which 
need water, the only source for which Is the 
Colorado River. There are large deposits of 
raw materials which need water and power in 
order that they might be processed. The 
Colorado River under control and develop- 
ment provides storage for regulation which 
enables the upper basin to meet its com- 
mitments to the lower basin in terms of 
water, provides power for industrial develop- 
ment, and provides water for consumptive 
uses for agriculture, municipal and indus- 
trial purposes, 

The project not only involves irrigation of 
a few acres of land near the dam site, but 
water is to be brought into the Great Basin 
area where the bulk of the population and 
industry of the State of Utah is at present 
located. At present these communities lo- 
cated along the Wasatch Front depend al- 
most entirely upon the drainage from the 
Wasatch Mountains, which, in the form of 
small streams, is inadequate to meet the 
needs of our expanding industries and popu- 
lation. A series of several dry years would 
spell disaster to us even under present con- 
ditions. The only large streams that trans- 
verse our area are the Green and Colorado 
Rivers, and at present we cannot utilize these 
streams except to a very minor degree. 

We believe that the conservation and use 
of our water and power resources is in the 
public interest and that no other use, to 
which an area could be put, would compare 
in importance to the full and complete 
utilization of these resources, This is 
doubly true in an arid region where the 
water is so important and where the develop- 
ment of power is so essential to the industrial 
and agricultural development of the area. 
The development of these resources repre- 
sents true conservation and not pseudo con- 
servation which would hold unused in per- 
petuity a resource of great magnitude. 

When some of those who are opposed to 
the proposed projects speak of some scifish 
Jocal group that is advocating these vital 
conservation measures, it is evident that 
those in opposition have no concept of the 
magnitude of these projects and their hun- 
portance to a large and rapidly growing pop- 
ulation that likes to live here and is as 
anxious as any other people to see our aren 
grow and prosper. This has no point of 
comparison, in our opinion, with the preser- 
vation of some small area of primitive grass- 
land or a growth of redwood trees from ex- 
ploitation. This proposed water conserva- 
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tion is a public enterprise of such magni- 
tude that every agency that professes con- 
servation should surely support it rather 
than fight against it. We feel that this 18 
&n opportunity for influential organizations 
such as the Nature Conservancy to really 
support an outstanding proposal in con- 
servatton at its very best. 

2, It is generally understood that the pro- 
posed reservoirs will not submerge the dino- 
saur remains for which the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument was originally established 
in 1915. Neither will it submerge much of 
the area of the monument as it was ex- 
Panded in 1938. Furthermore, the areas 
that will be submerged are not of outstand- 
ing scenic value when compared with many 
Other areas along the course of the Colorado 
River that will not be in any way disturbed 
by these projects. We have had the pleasure 
of covering much of the country along the 
course of the Green and Colorado Rivers in 
Utah, and have been impressed with the 
grandeur of the scenery in areas that will 
be far removed from the Echo Park Reser- 
voir and other reservoirs in that area. 
There would still be left numerous rapids 
to run for those who like to run them, and 
many miles of wilderness for the pleasure of 
those who wish to become footsore and 
weary. 

3. Surveys were begun for these dams in 
1904 and have continued to the present. 
Thus, they were projected 11 years before 
the Dinosaur Monument was established. 
The water and power needs of the area in- 
volved were appreciated many years ago, but 
are only now becoming acute. When the 
boundaries of the monument were extended 
it was agreed by the National Park Service 
that the extension of these boundaries 
would not interfere with power and trriga- 
tion development. Such was the agreement 
in the proclamation extending the monu- 
ment over the signature of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The present Secretary of 
the Interior and two previous Secretaries, 
after thorough investigations, have sanc- 
tioned the construction of Echo Park Dam. 
The United States is both legally and morally 
bound to sustain its commitments made to 
the people of Utah and Colorado when the 
boundaries of Dinosaur Monument were ex- 
panded from its original status to the pres- 
ent size in 1938. 

4. There have been objections to the proj- 
ects on the grounds that we already have a 
surplus of agricultural products, and that 
the opening up of new land would only add 
to such surpluses. This seems to us to be 
an extremely nearsighted view to anyone 
who understands population trends in the 
United States, and particularly in the West, 
as well as the food needs of the world as a 
whole, Furthermore, the projects would 
furnish water not alone for irrigating farm- 
lands, but also for the beautification of our 
communities and to a large degree for cull- 
nary purposes. Beyond this, the supply of 
cheap power for our growing industries, 
cities, and farms is most essential. 

5. With respect to the use of alternate sites 
for the dams, we quote the following from a 
statement by C. B. Jacobson, engineer in 
charge of Colorado River Storage Project In- 
vestigations, Bureau of Reclamation, 1954: 

“No single site on the upper Colorado River 
or its tributarics is capable of doing the job 
alone. in fact, the most efficient team con- 
sists of nine dams, reservoirs, and power- 
plants. Although the proclaimed enlarge- 
ment of the monument clearly provided for 
development of water and power within the 
monument, the Department of the Interior, 
nevertheless, painstakingly examined sug- 
gested alternatives for the two important 
dams—Echo Park and Split Mountain—which 
lie within the monument. The final con- 
clusion of the Department, whose agencies 
fostered the enlargement of the Dinosaur 
Monument in 1938, was that there were no 


substitutes for Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dams that would not materially di- 
minish the effectiveness of the 9-reservoir 
system. The pian submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States thus included 
the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 
On January 18, 1954, while appearing before 
the House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Under Secretary of the Interior 
Ralph A. Tudor, an eminent engineer who 
has made a personal study of the Echo Park 
and Split Mountain situation, was ques- 
tioned about the economic importance of 
these two dams in the total plan. He re- 
plied, There are no adequate substitutes. 
* + è The removal of these two dams from 
the system would-be like taking the pistons 
out of the upper basin engine.” The prin- 
ciples of the plan have the concurrence of 
the seven States of the upper and lower 
basins, the Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Federal 
Power Commission.” 

In summary it might be said that we 
strongly favor the proposed Echo Park and 
Split Mountain projects on the grounds that 
they are sound conscrvation and that they 
are vitally needed for the future develop- 
ment of this western area. It is also clear 
that they are not setting a precedent for the 
exploitation of our national parks and 
monuments since it was definitely stipulated 
that the national monument in question 
would not interfere with water and power 
developments. 

It is our hope as ardent conservationists 
that the Nature Conservancy, as well as 
other conservation agencies, will reverse Its 
attitude and add its influence to the success 
of these vital projects. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. Lynn HAYWARD, 

Member Nature Conservancy; Mem- 

ber Ecological Society of America. 
D. ELDEN Beck, 

Member Ration Museum of Natu- 
ral History Association; Member 
Nature Conservancy, 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, 
former president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, on the subject 
International Understanding Through 
Cultural Exchange. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 

CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
(Speech delivered by Mr. Dorothy D. Hough- 
ton, April 12, 1954, at a luncheon given 
by the Washington Board of Trade, in 
honor of the Azuma Kabuki dancers and 
musicians from Tokyo, Japan) 

It seems appropriate to me, today, to spcak 
on a topic which, while being very much 
related to the occasion, constitutes an idea 
which may well be called a prerequisite for 
peace, namely: International Understanding 
Through Cultural Exchange. 


things we actually know. And 
that we can only understand and love that 
which we know well. True international 
understanding therefore can only come about 
when nations will have thoroughly known 
and understood each other. And peace will 
only be lasting when this has been achieved. 

Since all peoples alike crave for harmony, 
peace, economic stability and progress, which 
wars make impossible, all nations are basic- 
ally linked by a common desire which is pre- 
vented from bearing fruit only because of 
their ignorance of one another. And their 
not knowing, not understanding each 
other, makes for suspicion, and suspicion 
for fear. And fear brings about subjective 
attitudes, bullt on misconceptions which 
have devastating consequences. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that this ignorance is the 
basis of international misunderstanding. To 
root it out, all nations on the five continents 
of this planet must endeavor to gain as 
much knowledge of one another as possible— 
and this is best brought about by cultural 
exchange in its very broadest meaning. 

“Cultural exchange“ is realized in innu- 
merable ways. For instance, through inter- 
national travel. (I should like to interject 
here that the idea of intensified international 
travel appears so imperative to the legislative 
branch of my Government that Congress has 
recently introduced a bill which calls for its 
promotion.) 

“Cultural exchange” is achieved e 
technical cooperation, 

It is realized through the exchange of 
clergymen, teachers, artists, scientists, and 
journalists, among Asian, American, Euro- 
pean, and African countries. These individ- 
uals and groups who travel to distant lands 
carry with them the very seed of good will 
and the sword against ignorance. 

It is with this awareness, and in this spirit, 
that I welcome the Azuma Kabuki dancers 
and musicians to America, I should also like 
to pay tribute to Japan for having been in 
the forefront of those free nations who have 
been actively cooperating in cultural inter- 
change. None of us will ever forget the glori- 
ous exhibition of the Treasures of Japanese 
Art, which last year were shown at the Na- 
tional Gallery and other American museums, 

Since July 2, 1951, Japan has been an active 
member of UNESCO. Through the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization an exhibit of American chil- 
dren drawings was recently sent to Tokyo. 
The exhibition was a great success, and a 
short while ago a group of 59 drawings by 
Japancse children was received here as a 
token of appreciation, and with them a 
medal, a certificate, and 2 books for Geraldine 
Payne, a 7-year-old little girl from Greens- 
boro, N. C., whose drawing had received the 
first prize in Tokyo. Thus, the spirit of in- 
ternational understanding through cultural 
exchange grows roots in the hearts of little 
children who, we pray, will be the citizens 
of a peaceful tomorrow. 

I think it is important to remember here 
the value of the international organizations 
which further a better understanding among 
nations. 

First, of course, I should like to speak of 
UNESCO, which has been joined by more 
countries than even the United Nations. It 
counts 69 member nations. It is an interest- 
ing fact that Russia, and none of the Iron 
Curtain countries, are members of UNESCO, 
and that Soviet Russia with the largest 
program of cultural and other propaganda, 
and its interminable cultural conferences, 
refuses to cooperate on the international 
level, and in developing the freedom of the 
arts. Instead, she turns the arts into slaves 
of the state. In fear of freedom, lest the 
regime collapse, the Soviet ideology bars in- 
dividualistic expression. Its concept is dia- 
metrically opposed to the idea of artistic free- 
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dom, which has been so beautifully formu- 
lated by Thornton Wilder. He says that “the 
artist is not insisting upon freedom for free- 
dom's sake—as thoughtless adolescents do, 
as criminals do. Freedom presents itself to 
an artist not as a void but as a severe sum- 
mons. Of all men, artists and men of reli- 
gion have the clearest vision of what freedom 
is; and they live in fear lest they abuse it. 
No one commands their laborious hours, no 
one can help them. The only freedom the 
artist desires is a servitude to the truth. For 
his. interior struggles we can do noth- 
ing.” * * © 

But coming back to UNESCO, nothing 
could better illustrate the purpose for which 
it was created than these words taken from 
its constitution. I quote: 

„Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed; ignorance of 
each other's ways and lives has been a com- 
mon cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their 
differences have all too often broken into 
war; the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and lib- 
erty and peace are indispensable to the dig- 
nity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern * * * peace 
must be—founded, if it is not to fail, upon 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind,” 


To realize this purpose the organization 
will— 


(a) collaborate in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of 
peoples, through all means of mass com- 
munication and to that end recommend such 
international agreement as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image; 

(b) give fresh impulse to popular educa- 
tion and to the spread of culture; 

(c) and finally, maintain, increase, and 
diffuse knowledge. 

UNESCO has truly become an indispensable 
tool for the promotion of international in- 
terchange of knowledge and the combating 
of illiteracy. 

Let us also remember here such valuable 
organizations as the Cultural Commission of 
the League of Arab States; the Council of 
Europe which recently passed a convention 
on Human Rights; the International Bureau 
of Education in Geneva with its annual con- 
ferences of Ministries of Education from all 
over the world; the International Union for 
the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works 
which protects writers and composers within 
member states in matters pertaining to copy- 
right; and last but not least, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, formerly the Pan- 
amercian Union, 

Of course, there are many nongovern- 
mental organizations, engaged in the fur- 
therance of international good will along the 
lines mentioned. I shall not attempt to 
name them all, for they are too great in num- 
ber. However, ANTA, the American National 
Theater and Academy on the national level, 
and the International Theater Institute on 
the international level, provide an excellent 
illustration of what nongovernmental groups 
can do in this realm. ANTA, for instance, 
ig the United States, center of the Inter- 
national Theater Institute. It produces 
plays by distinguished foreign authors, a 
play that refiects the life and living of 
another country, or one concerned with 
those ideas and ideals of mutual helpfulness 
and good will. The theater has a tremendous 
role to play as a means toward understand- 
ing. It lifts the audience into participation 
and through participation to a sympathy that 
is more powerful in that it is experienced 
through the emotions as well as apprehended 
by the mind. 
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(a) Finally, I should like to speak of the 
United States Government efforts fostering 
International Understanding through Cul- 
tural Exchange. 

It is only natural that I should first think 
of the tremendous contribution my own or- 
ganization, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, is making: FOA cooperates with 56 
nations in 1 or more aspects of the Mutual 
Security Program. Sixteen of those nations 
are in Europe; 14 in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa; 7 in the Far East; and 19 
in Latin America. No program is undertaken 
except upon specific request of the par- 
ticipating government. No technical pro- 
gram has any military strings attached as the 
price of United States cooperation. 

Technical cooperation is such an Import- 
ant factor in creating better understanding 
between America and other nations because 
it is a two-way street. Not only are we pro- 
viding knowledge, new skills, techniques 
through a fisheries adviser for Liberia, a 
fartilizer expert for India. a tax consultant 
for Iran or a teacher-training specialist for 
Jordan, but through our contracts between 
United States and foreign colleges, profes- 
sors, students, scientists, government officials, 
and labor experts from other countries come 
to the United States colleges and through 
their very presence stimulate United States 
research and interest in their native land. 
For instance, Mark Gordon, of the FOA Mis- 
sion in Ethiopia, explained upon his recent 
visit here that through an Ethopian con- 
tract with the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, Oklahoma has be- 
come the only State where everybody knows 
something about Ethiopia, 

FOA finances part of the costs involved in 
these contracts. The fundamental difference 
between United States and foreign uni- 
versities is the extension service American 
colleges give. In the United States, the 
university does not teach only a selected few, 
but it also extends vast services to the 
people. Here, university personnel go out 
into the field and work with farmers, ad- 
vise industries, render services to the gov- 
ernment. It offers evening and week-end 
classes and special courses during vacation 
periods. These concepts are passed on to 
foreign universities through the consumma- 
tion of these contracts and they will slowly 
revolutionize the role of foreign universities 
in faraway lands, always assisted by Ameri- 
can professors and United States university 
personnel who teach their techniques in 
demonstration services. 

I know it will amuse you to hear how one 
FOA project affected the Iranian village of 
Sheraz. There, FOA assisted in the building 
of a new village water-supply system. A few 
months after its completion, the keeper of 
the village morgue went to see the village 
council with a seemingly grave complaint. 
He explained that he had hitherto been paid 
by the number of bodies he buried, but that 
he had now to insist upon an annual salary 
due to the severe drop in business. 

The foreign trainees and productivity 
teams program is another important factor. 
We have a present 3,000 to 4,000 foreigners 
here who have come over under this pro- 
gram for additional training in specific tech- 
nical fields, important to the economic de- 
velopment program of their native coun- 
tries. Simultaneously, they learn to under- 
stand our political, social, arid economic In- 
stitutions, which is just as important as their 
technical training. 

Work-study training programs, primarily 
for young workers from Europe, make possi- 
ble their working in American factories for 
American wages. They spend time with 
American families, go to American amuse- 
ments, take out American girls, and return 
to their home countries to tell about their 
experiences. They are also given special 
orientation courses which enable them to 
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that which they have learned into 


‘workable and applicable methods at home. 


Before their departure, our American tech- 
nicians are likewise oriented as to the his- 
tory, culture, and customs of their pros- 
pective host country. However qualified 
these technicians may be, they could be worse 
than useless would they and their wives not 
understand the attitudes and the differences 
in tradition, motivation, and social organiza- 
tion, of the foreign country they are about 
to visit. 

In collaboration with the Department of 
State, FOA is now developing technical 
training for Asians in Japan. The type of 
training they can secure in Japan is much 
more applicable to the situation to which 
the individual is going to return, than train- 
ing obtained in the United States. 

But don't let me forget the other United 
States programs in my great enthusiasm 
over the work of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) The Department of State with its In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Service 
promotes genuine understanding and mu- 
tual respect between the United States and 
all free peoples. This program seeks to bring 
about greater worldwide confidence in, and 
cooperation with, the United States. It fur- 
thers the realization among other peoples 
that the motives, objectives, and policies of 
the United States Government and its citi- 
zens are in harmony with, and will in fact 
advance, their own legitimate aspirations for 
peace, progress and freedom, In 1953, grants 
were awarded to nrore than 7,600 persons, in- 
volving exchanges, with 72 countries of the 
free world. These persons were key per- 
sons—leaders or potential leaders of affairs 
in their countries, 

The positive results of this program are 
best illustrated through the statements made 
by foreigners upon conclusion of their visit 
here. A young German who landed on our 
shores with some very harsh criticisms of 
United States fraternities as a breeding 
ground for self-styled snobs commented 
after he had been here for a year: 

“I do not think that I have been assimi- 
lated here, that I have been Americanized to 
any great extent, but I have found in Sigma 
Chi, a common meeting ground where I can 
be a close friend to Americans and still be a 
good German. That may not sound too ex- 
traordinary but imagine this concept really 
being applied on a large scale in interna- 
tional relations.” 

A Japanese legislator told of his under- 
standing in this way: 

“I realized from this trip that the essen- 
tial difference and disagreement between 
Communist Russia and the United States is 
that the former represents a way of life by 
compulsion-and the latter represents a way 
of life which is based on and derives its 
strength from voluntary processes, The 
American way is just and proper for human 
society,” 

Even the sports are not neglected in this 
program. A particularly effective tour was 
the visit to Japan of the New York Giants, 
The Japanese, who are avid baseball fans, 
came in great numbers to see the Giants 
in action against a Japanese team. Widely 
and favorably reported was the message of 
President Eisenhower which Baseball Com- 
missioner Ford Frick brought with him. 

(c) Turning to Latin America, I should 
like to remind you that our whole concept 
of using cultural relations as an instrument 
of foreign policy began with our Govern- 
ment’s official programs of cultural exchange 
with Latin America In 1939. These pro- 
grams have been and still are the concern 
of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Department of State. “Stable, satisfac- 
tory relations between the United States and 
the nations of Latin America are vital as we 
soek to build a cooperative peace charac- 
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terized by freedom and rising levels of well- 
being,” to use the words of Milton Eisen- 
hower, pronounced upon his return from 
Latin America last November. And again, 
in March 1954, at the 10th Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas, several of the most 
important agenda items were concerned 
with cultural relations and the exchange of 
persons, 

These programs then, of which I have 
spoken to you today, are the implementa- 
tion of President Eisenhower's concept as 
expressed before the Fourth National Con- 
ference of the United States National Com- 
misston for UNESCO in September 1953. He 
said, “I cannot urge too strongly or too.often 
the dedication of the energies, resources, and 
imaginations of peoples throughout the 
world to the waging of a total war upon the 
brute forces of ignorance and poverty.” 


Preserving America’s Outdoor Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to receive recently 
an exceedingly worthwhile reprint from 
the Nature Conservancy, an association 
for the conservation of natural areas. 
The reprint deais with the preservation 
of our outdoor heritage. It consists of 
an article published in the bulletin to 
the schools of the University of the State 
of New York in March 1953 by Mr. Paul 
B. Sears, chairman of the conservation 
program of Yale University. 

My own State has long been deeply in- 
terested in conservation of our heritage, 
and I know that this article will be of 
interest to my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, preceded 
by the list of the distinguished board 
of governors of the Nature Conservancy. 

There being no objection, the list and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BOARD or GOVERNORS 

President: Richard H. Pough, American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Vice President, S. Charles Kendeigh, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 

Secretary: Herbert C. Hanson, Catholic 
University of America. 

Treasurer; Joseph J. Hickey, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Conrad Chapman, Boston, Mass.; Austin 
H. Clark, United States National Museum; 
Prank E. Egler, Norfolk, Conn.; F. Raymond 
Fosberg, Falls Church, Va.; Albert M. Fuller, 
Milwaukee Public Museum; C. M. Goethe, 
Sacramento, Calif.; G. B. Gunlogson, Racine, 
Wis; William Hard, New Canaan, Conn.; 
Paul A. Herbert, Michigan State College; 
Jean M. Linsdale, Robles del Rio, Calif.; Her- 
bert A. McCullough, Howard College; Karl 
A, Menninger, Topeka, Kans.; M. Graham 
Netting, Carnegie Museum; Curtis L. New- 
combe, Lafayette, Calif.; E. Laurence Palmer, 
Cornell University; Robert L. Perkins, Jr., 
Tenafly, N. J.: J. E. Potzger, Butler Uni- 
versity; James B. Ross, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert 
W. Schery, Kirkwood, Mo.; Paul B, Sears, 
Yale University; Julian A. Steyermark, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum; William Vogt, 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America; 
Alvin G. Whitney, Delmar, N. Y. 
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Wat Wonrn WII brass? 
(By Paul B. Sears) 

The State of Ohio, containing about 40,000 
square miles, was once a magnificent hard- 
wood forest. The forest types, thanks to the 
records of early surveyors, have been largely 
mapped. Yet it is almost impossible to 
form an adequate picture, from any surviv- 
ing records, of the appearance of that forest. 
The State has its full share of memorials— 
statues, libraries, institutions; some useful, 
some not; some beautiful, many ugly. But 
somehow it never occurred to anyone to set 
aside.a square mile, much less a township 
6 miles square, of primeval vegetation for fu- 
ture generations to see and enjoy, Yet this 
could have been done for less than the cost 
of a single pile of stone of dubious artistic 
and cultural merit. 

Farther west the boundless prairle, that 
living carpet of wonderful changing colors, 
is all but gone. Strenuous effort will be 
required to set aside proposed grassland na- 
tional monuments, Unless this is done, the 
prairies will survive only on the pages of 
travelers’ journals and in the descriptions of 
those who, like Willa Cather, knew and loved 
them. 

We need not, said Darwin, marvel at ex- 
tinction. But we have reached a point of 
civilization where we are no longer proud 
to be the agents of extermination. Once we 
are reminded that a species—key-deer, trum- 
peter swan, moccasin-flower or arbutus—is 
in danger, it is possible although never easy 
to rally help in preserving it. Often, as with 
the heath hen and passenger pigeon, help 
comes too late. 

The business of preserving game species 
moves somewhat more briskly, being sub- 
stantially financed by license fees and in- 
sistent sportsmen, But for a long time the 
conserver of species, whether sportsman or 
not, missed the point. It seemed enough to 
slow down or stop the actual killing of in- 
dividuals, We ignored an ancient rule of 
warfare, put into effect by Rome against 
Carthage; if you wish to eliminate, destroy 
the center of activity, the home, 

Now the home of any species is the com- 
munity of which it is a part. True, by jug- 
gling diet we can now get certain wild ani- 
mals to breed in a 200, but that is a sorry 
expedient. ~ As Ding Darling once pointed 
out, you can always tell a tame mallard from 
a wild one by its potbelly. If we are really 
serious about preserving any species we must 
preserve, in generous measure, its commu- 
nity of plant and animal life. Can we, in 
our own larger community of flerce compe- 
tition for space, Justify this? 

Sentiment, of course, draws scorn from 
the practical minded. But I doubt if senti- 
ment is as fragile a defense as we think. 
How cheaply would the toughest minded sell 
the loyalty and pride of those who serve 
with him in factory, field, or countinghouse? 
How great can a commonwealth become, how 
long can it endure, If it measures every- 
thing by price tag? 

There exists, I suppose, such a thing as 
fundamental decency and gratitude and 
there are ways to acknowledge it. The Mor- 
mons have their monument to the gulls 
which saved them from the locusts. The 
Lord Chancellor sits upon a wool sack me- 
mento of the source of England's early eco- 
nomic power. Many of us have seen the 
block expressing gratitude to the boll weevil 
which first obliged the South to begin di- 
versifying its crops—a curious but impres- 
sive tribute. 

We are, and rightly, generous in our re- 
gard for the group of most unusual men 
who made possible our Nation and planned 
its greatness. But we ought to remember, 
too, that in large measure our power and 
leadership are based upon the lavishness of 
Nature, building undisturbed through mil- 
lemiums. The ancients thought it not un- 
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worthy to worship the gods who have them 
grain—rice, wheat, maize. Is it unworthy 
in our enlightened day to commemorate, by 
generous preservation, the natural wealth 
which has been the lifeblood of our econ- 
omy? I, for one, do not think so. To me 
it seems a matter of ethics and national 
self-respect. 

An American commander in eastern Eu- 
rope told me that he gave permission to the 
cold and hungry people of a city to help 
themselves to the trees in their ancient 
forest park. This they refused to do, and 
the hard-headed general was deeply moved 
by their decision. It will not do to write off 
sentiment. 

There is also, in the need for generous 
natural areas, the question of important 
scientific knowledge. The undisturbed com- 
muntly of plants and animals is a beautifully 
organized dynamic system, employing energy 
from the sun for the use and reuse of water, 
air, and minerals in sustaining abundant 
life, while keeping its own organization 
going. Technicaliy, this presents an exceed- 
ingly important phenomenon, the approxi- 
mation of a steady state. Our knowledge of 
this phenomenon can do with considerable 
improvement, and again we need generous 
examples for its study. When men are be- 
ginning to talk rather seriously of raising 
some billions for the exploration of space, 
we ought not to neglect a more immediate, 
and definitely hopeful, source of knowledge, 
Knowledge for its own sake, like sentiment, 
is not lightly to be written off by a civilized 
nation. 

It happens, however, that although the 
knowledge thus obtained is not likely to 
be patentable as a source of direct profit, its 
benefits diffused over the land-use pattern 
of our Nation should be very great. The 
studies of Dr. John E. Weaver, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, carried on through the 
years on a pitiful remnant of rented prairie, 
are of growing significance to the economy 
of the great grasslands of North America. 

Just as the engineer in machine and in- 
dustrial design must have at hand his 
theoretical apparatus of calculation, so the 
biologist and others who would design in- 
telligent land- use, must have their norms 
or standards of measurement, And these 
norms, to a large degree, are to be found 
in the complex pattern of interrelationship 
represented by the undisturbed natural com- 
munity. At present we have to rely largely 
on intuition—a wasteful and dangerous 
process, as is trial and error. It is a moral 
obligation to know if we can. 

Why are species which have endured for 
millions of years—the oak, chestnut, elm, 
and beech—suddenly so vulnerable, now that 
we have disturbed their homes? Introduced 
parasites are not the entire answer. Why 
are the second-growth forests which now 
cover about two-thirds of New England sọ 
full of inferior stock that a generation or 
more must pass before they become reason- 
ably productive? Is lt because we have sys- 
tematically harvested the best and biggest 
trees, leaving only scrub Individuals of bad 
heredity to reproduce themselves? Four 
thousand years of corncobs are piled up in 
Bat Cave, N. Mex., and the ones on top are 
as scrubby as those at the bottom. Pre- 
sumably the Indians ate all the big ears in- 
stead of saving them for seed. What hap- 
pened in the cornfield can happen in a forest. 
We need to know. 

Yet neither knowledge nor sentiment alone 
afford the most powerful justification of 
ample wilderness or natural areas set aside 
in perpetulty. Rather it is the mixture of 
practical, theoretical, and ethical sym- 
bolized by the question, What kind of a 
nation do we want?“ Do we wish to build 
a future completely and ruthlessly mecha- 
nized, standardized, and artificial? Do we 
really mean to crowd back nature to the ut- 
most minimum, depending upon ingenious 
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artifice at every turn for physical and spirit- 
ual sustenance, until we have to eat stand- 
ing up and the healing which comes of soll- 
tude survives only in dreams? 

The hour is late, but we still have a meas- 
ure of freedom to choose. 


How Texas Cities Work To Reduce Fire 
Hazards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the magazine Business Week de- 
votes two pages of its May 1 issue to 
text and pictures showing how the Texas 
city of Corsicana conducted an all-out 
town inspection to cut down fire haz- 
ards. 

The town-inspection idea is not a new 
one. But, with recent rises in fire losses, 
the method has been called increasingly 
into use by American cities. According 
to Business Week, it is “probably going 
over bigger in Texas than anywhere 
else,” thanks to the efforts of the Texas 
Insurance Fieldmen's Association. 

The story of what was done in Corsi- 
cana, Tex., is an important one and might 
well be studied with profit in other cities 
all over the Nation. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
Business Week be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For 3 years Corsicana’s merchants and 
property owners have been shelling out some 
$75,000 a year in extra fire insurance premi- 
ums because the place got itself listed by 
insurance companies as a hot town! —one 
with high fire losses. This year Corsicana, 
an old-time oil town of about 20,000 some 
60 miles south of Dallas, decided to do some- 
thing—and did it on April 14 and 15, with 
the help of the Insurance men it called in. 

When the 2-day affair was over, 859 red 
tags saying “fix me” were scattered through- 
out downtown Corsicana, wherever the field- 
men found poor wiring. faulty plugs, in- 
adequate extinguishers, rubbish heaps, or 
other hazards. Schools got into the act with 
fire drills and lectures; the children took 
warning especially from a gawky clown 
named Stupid Carelessness who went around 
trying to gum up everbody's best efforts. 

GENERAL 

Corsicana’s experience with rising fire 
losses may be an extreme case, but it’s not 
too uncommon these days. For the United 
States as a whole, the figure of $903.4 mil- 
lion compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for property that went up in 
emoke or was damaged by fire last year 
represented a Jump of 15.1 percent over 1952. 
The human loss is startling, too: Some 11,000 
persons died during last year in fires. 

These figures give you an idea why more 
and more cities are going in for the town 
inspection treatment that Corsicana has 
Just given itself. The idea is not exactly 
a new one: It originated way back before 
1900, and some 2,500 towns and cities— 
mostly in the 5,000 to 25,000 class, but rang- 
ing up to cities as large as Minneapolis—have 
had it, But it’s spreading with the rise in 
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fire losses. And right now it’s probably go- 
ing over bigger in Texas than anywhere else, 
WHAT IT IS 

The idea in a town is to cut 
down on fire hazards and fire losses, boost a 
city’s fire rating, and thus reduce its fire 
insurance rates. It's done by having a group 
of insurance company fleldmen who know all 
the ropes come into s town and give it a 
stem-to-stern going over. City officials 
then take over for the follow-through. 

Large cities don't usually go in for this 
treatment because they have more effective 
fire-prevention bureaus—and they are too 
big for any kind of a thorough inspection 
in the day or two the fieldman can allot 
for it. 

TEXAS TO THE FORE 

Most States content themselves with one 
fire insurance fieldmen's association, and 
only one or two towns can get the inspec- 
tion treatment in a year. But Texas covers 
so much territory it has five such associa- 
tions—and each of them makes two inspec- 
tions a year. That's what is putting Texas 
out in front. 

The Texas system of credits and debits on 
top of the basic fire insurance rates gives 
merchants and property owners a big in- 
centive, too. These credits and debits are 
based on a town's fire loss record over a 5- 
year period. Say the base rate is $10 per 
$1,000. In a town that gets a 15 percent 
debit because of heavy losses, a property 
owner would pay $11.50 per $1,000; in a town 
with a 15 percent credit he would pay $8.50. 


GAINS FOR ALL 


It was the credit-debit proposition that 
got Corsicana merchants stirred up. Until 
3 years ago the town had a credit rating; 
then sizable fire losses gave it a 15 percent 
debit—and the $75,000 a year in extra pre- 
mium costs. Corsicana’s fire chief also had 
his reasons for going along with the inspec- 
tion idea. He figured he needed a new 
pumper, a new substation, and some ad- 
ditional personnel; and the ballyhoo of a 
town inspection might help sell the idea to 
taxpayers. 

But what about the north Texas division 
of the Texas Insurance Fieldman's Associa- 
tion, which sent 54 of its fieldmen into Cor- 
sicana and footed the entire bill at a cost of 
some $3,500? There are 171 capital stock 
fire insurance companies in the division. It’s 
true, of course, that the companies collect 
higher premiums in towns with high fire 
losses. But they don't make as much money 
in such towns; they'd rather have the prop- 
erty owners pay less, and have to shell out 
less themselves in claims. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


The main event in Corsicana’s inspection 
bee was a 2-day affair, but there was more 
to it than that. Beforehand, an advance 
group of fieldmen came in to line up sup- 
port of city officials, merchants, civic clubs, 
radio and press. The actual business in 
hand got under way the night before the 
2-day inspection, when teams of 2 field- 
men and a boy scout each were assigned to 
downtown business block inspection and to 
handing out slips to homeowners asking 
them to check the fire hazards in their 
homes. 

After the show was over, and the fleldmen 
had left, town officials took over to follow 
up the red “fix me” tags that were tied onto 
the downtown fire hazards. It’s in the fol- 
low-up that the results really show. 

On the basis of other Texas experience, 
the fieldmen figure owners will voluntarily 
correct 40 percent to 85 percent of the haz- 
ards—and the town has enforcement powers 
if they don’t. 

Most Texas towns and cities have swung 
from the debit to the credit side of the rating 
sheet after inspections—though one town 
was handicapped by a lot of red tags on its 
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own fire station. Ennis, for example, 
switched from a 5 percent debit last year to 
a 20 percent credit this year; and Witchita 
Falls got a similar credit the next year, sav- 
ing its business community more than 
$100,000 in Insurance bills. 


Made in Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by the distinguished reporter, Joe Crea- 
son, of the Courier-Journal, entitled 
“Made in Kentucky,” which appeared in 
the April 25, 1954, issue of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky. 

If Owensboro, Ky., has its way the 
trade-mark Made in Kentucky” will 
soon have national significance. Owens- 
boro is one of the most civic minded 
small cities in the United States as is ex- 
emplified by the fact that they felt the 
need for a college in their midst, so over 
$1,000,000 was pledged by local citizens 
and businesses in Owensboro and Daviess 
County, and Kentucky Wesleyan College 
at Winchester, Ky., was picked up and 
moved to Owensboro, 

It is a small city of fine churches and 
schools, and most important, of alert, in- 
telligent citizens, as is proved by the fact 
that aside from a college Owensboro has 
many different kinds of industries and 
supports two newspapers, the Messenger 
and the Inquirer, and two radio stations, 
WVJS and WOMI. 

At present, Owensboro has entered the 
arena of heavy industries with the estab- 
lishment of the Green River Steel Co. 
and the manufacture of a superior grade 
of steel. 

A civic minded business leader, Casper 
Gardner, is the mayor of this progressive 
city. 

The article is as follows: 

MADE IN Kenrucky—Green River STEEL 
MLL, Newest HEAVY INDUSTRY IN STATE, 
Bases Bic Hopes Uron Irs New Process 

(By Joe Creason) 

And then there's the old proposition of the 
man who built a better mousetrap and 
suddenly found the world beating a path to 
his door. 

That is the success-story formula the 
Green River Steel Co., Kentucky's newest 
heavy industry, hopes will be worked out in 
its case. 

Not that Green River Steel, located at 
Owensboro, is in the mousetrap business. 
But the firm believes it has come up with a 
product which in its line Is superior to any- 
thing now on the market. The product is 
sounder and cleaner steel, the kind necessary 
for highly stressed parts of automobiles, 
trucks, agricultural implements, and, espe- 
cially, reciprocating airplane and jet engines. 

The entire $12,500,000 Green River plant 
was built specifically to turn out high- 
quality steel from scrap in two of the most 
modern top-charged electric furnaces in the 
world. It uses the Dornin process, the 
newest wrinkle in the industry. 
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This Dornin process is what makes Green 
River Steel truly distinctive. It is the only 
company in the Nation producing steel by 
the process; Green River President Sidney D. 
Williams claims it is the greatest develop- 
ment in quality steelmaking in this country 
in the last 50 years. 

The Dornin process is the invention of two 
George A. Dornins, senior and junior. It was 
tried for the first time in 1944 and tests con- 
tinued on through 1947. 

Two things—rather, two modifications of 
normal practice—make the Dornin process 
different and enables Green River to meet the 
increasing demand for sounder and cleaner 
Steel. The modifications are something like 
this: 

1. The molten metal is poured into big 
end-up molds, as at any other mill. How- 
ever, the Dornin process uses molds with a 
2 or 3 times greater taper than normal. 

2. After the ingot is formed, it is punched, 
upset, and forged on complicated machines 
made especially for Green River. These 
operations more or less knead and refine 
the grain structure of the steel, producing 
better steel. 

Or say those who should know. 

The mill is located on a 100-acre site east 
of Owensboro. The front edge of the prop- 
erty borders U. S. 60, while the back edge 
reaches to the Ohio River, where dock facili- 
ties are being built. 

The high roof of the shedlike plant is 
laced with cranes of assorted size, ranging 
from 15 to 75 tons in capacity. The 430 
men who work in the mill must learn an 
intricate system of whistles and sirens, each 
with a different meaning. 

Right now the only raw material used ts 
scrap—13 freight carloads a day—old auto 
Tenders, springs, farm equipment, machine- 
shop turnings, and the like. Some 60 tons 
of scrap is loaded by a huge magnet into 
the “charge bucket” and moved by overhead 
Crane to the furnace. 

The top of the furnace swings to one side. 
The three electrodes which produce the heat 
lift up and the scrap drops into the furnace. 
The top swings back into place and the 
electrodes are lowered into the mass. 

When both furnaces are going full blast. 
more electricity is used than the domestic 
consumption of the city of Cincinnati. 

A heat of around 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
is generated in the furnace, Three hours are 
required to melt the scrap. During that 
time, various tests are made to analyze the 
liquid metal. 

When the steel is melted, the furnace is 
tilted forward and its content dropped into 
& steel, firebrick-lined ladle, Another crane 
Moves this ladle to the ingot, mold rack. 

At this stage the steel is liquid but not 
workable, It is cast into ingots to put the 
metal in a form that can be worked. 

The liquid steel pours from the ladle Into 
individual 4-ton tapered ingot molds. The 
steel remains in these molds for about an 
hour and a half, during which time it 
treeges— freeze“ meaning it take on solid 
from. It is still about 2,500 degrees. 

Next the ingots are stripped from the 
molds and placed in 1 of 8 soaking pits 
where they are brought to a uniform tem- 
perature for forging. 

Now the main part of the Dornin process is 
begun. Cranes take the ingots to an up- 
Bet press. This press can exert a pres- 
sure of 5 million pounds and literally forces 
the unsound metal in the ingot to the out- 
side where it can be cropped off. The pres- 
sure closes up the pores in the metal and 
shapes the tapered ingot into something re- 
sembling an inverted pear. 

Since an ingot of such shape cannot be 
rolled, it is put into another from 
which it emerges as B or 9 feet long and 16% 
inches around. Two manipulators, each 
With 43,000 working parts and costing $90,- 
000, hold the ingot under the press in this 

Operation. 
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Some tears may have developed on the 
surface of the ingot in the forging. These 
are removed at another station by hot scarf- 
ing—that is, burning them out with the 
use of oxyacetylene torches. 

The ingots, now forged, still are hot, but 
not hot enough for rolling. So they are re- 
turned to the soaking pits for reheating. 

After that, the ingots are moved to the 
blooming mill. There they are rolled back 
and forth into finished sizes—rounds or 
squares, as the customer has ordered. 

After that, the steel, now the shape or- 
dered by the customer, passes by a saw 
where it is cut into proper lengths. Ship- 
ping is the final step. 

The mill was built through a Federal 
loan of $8,500,000 and 84 million of private 
capital. Robert B. Hensley of Louisville is 
vice president and general counsel. Di- 
rectors include Rogers Morton, Louisville; 
George Ballard and H. Grady Black of Nash- 
ville; Milton Underwood, Houston, and Wil- 
liam C. Fischer, Buffalo. None of the of- 
ficials make any bones about expecting rough 
going for a while. After all, they point out, 
this is a new firm in a very competitive 
business selling only high quality—and, con- 
sequently, higher priced—goods. 

But they still believe all they need is to 
get their steel into the hands of users. 
Then, they say, quality will tell—just as in 
the case of the man and his better mouse- 
trap. 


Threats to Christianity and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply impressed by a 
message I received today from Rev. 
Harry A. Klingeman, secretary of the 
social action committee of the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church. 

It deals with the threat of nuclear 
power to human life and the survival of 
our civilization. It also points to the 
threat of totalitarian tyranny at home 
as well as abroad—a threat to human 
liberty and to the Christian faith and the 
principles of American democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I can wholeheartedly 
agree with the statement and its objec- 
tives; and, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I make it part of the official 


RECORD. 
The letter and statement follow here- 
with: i 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 
OF THE EVANGELICAL UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH, 
York, Pa., April 30, 1954. 
To the Honorable GEORGE M. RĦHODES. 

Dran Sm: The Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, meeting in its 115th annual session 
in Trinity Church, York, Pa., and comprising 
290 churches in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia with a membership of 42,730 people, 
unanimously adopted the enclosed statement 
of Christian convictions on current issues 
facing our Government, its representatives 
and the American people, and directed me to 
respectfully forward the same to you. 


Secretary of the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the Conference. 
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NucLean Powr 


Recent scientific developments in the field 
of nuclear research have resulted in the re- 
leasing of power that has admittedly added 
serious concern to the already alarming 
problem of international relations. One 
representative in government has stated 
that the recent experiment in the Pacific was 
“so far beyond what was predicted that you 
might say it was out of control.” The Pres- 
ident of the United States has indicated that 
the scientists were taken unawares by the 
magnitude and effects of the explosion. 

In view of the unexpected results upon 
human life of these experiments to those far 
distant engaged in peaceful pursults of pro- 
viding food for various parts of the world, 
and in view of the impairment of their trade 
as well as the extent of injury from burns 
and contamination of food being secured for 
human consumption, and furthermore, in 
view of the devastation that will inevitably 
follow the use of such power in nuclear war- 
fare—our Christian conscience demands that 
we lift our voice to discourage further de- 
velopment of this power for destructive pur- 
poses on the part of all nations. We recom. 
mend our Government in its leadership for 
international control. We strongly urge that 
further research and development in this 
field be directed to peaceful ends. 


ALIEN AND DOMESTIC TOTALITARIAN THREATS 

As Christian citizens we are concerned by 
current evidences of deterioration and de- 
cay of public morale and personal liberty, 
‘There is a growing spirit of fear and distrust 
among the citizens of the United States. 
This spirit would substitute conformity un- 
der pressure for liberty under law. 

Our elected representatives are responsible 
for the protection of the American people 
from totalitarian threats both foreign and 
domestic. We loathe communism which at 
home and abroad is an evil creed hostile to 
our Christian faith and to our Christian con- 
fidence in the principles of American de- 
mocracy. 

Communism is In direct violation of hu- 
man freedom. We know also that some of 
the most active persons and groups, both na- 
tional and local, engaged in investigating 
communistic activity are themselves guilty 
of acting on principles hostile to freedom, 
We believe their methods have tended to in- 
timidate loyal members of the Government 
as well as members of the teaching profession 
and other individuals and groups. 

We believe that many citizens in and out of 
Government have become afrald to stand up 
for free speech and personal liberty. Hesi- 
tant and passive response to this threat on 
the part of the American people and their 
elected representatives is evidence of the 
degradation of our common life. We urge 
each other and our fellow citizens to dedicate 
themselves anew to freedom and to speak out 
fearlessly against both allen and domestio 
totalitarian threats. 


Problems of International Carriers 
Versus Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this body recently heard floor debate on 
the matter of an amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s appropriations for 
1955. During that debate, it was ar- 
gued that the responsibility of the Con- 
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gress is to guarantee that our great in- 
ternational airlines did not vanish from 
the airways in the face of relentless and 
highly subsidized foreign competition. 

I am particularly interested in an ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Leslie Gould and 
appearing in the New York Journal- 
American of April 27. It is enough that 
our international airlines should be 
faced with this same foreign competition 
without having to contend with stifling 
edicts from agencies within our own 
Government, 

In the belief that Mr. Gould’s article 
will be of interest to this entire body, I 
include herewith his article which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican on April 27: 

Ficvss THIS ONE: Pan-Am, CAB, AND THE 

ANTITRUST Laws 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The ways of Government—no matter what 
the party label—are confusing—to put it 
mildly. 

To wit, the case of Pan-American World 
Alrways and its Latin and South American 
operations, 

The Department of Justice has an anti- 
trust case against Pan-Am and W. R. Grace 
& Co. for their 50-50 ownership of Panagra, 
which flies from the Canal Zone to the west 
coast of South America and to Buenos Aires. 
This is a monopoly, so say the little lawyers 
of antitrust. 

On the other hand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board wants to establish a single independ- 
ent airline from Miam! and Houston to the 
points now served by Panagra and Braniff 
Alrways by combining the international op- 
erations of Braniff and Panagra. 

Under the CAB proposal, the merged 
Panagra-Braniff line would serve chiefly the 
west coast of South America and Pan-Am, 
as it now does, the east coast. There would 
be less competition than there is now, for 
there wouid be just 2 lines instead of the 
present 3. j 

As part of the CAB’s suggested deal, Pan- 
Am and W. R. Grace would relinquish their 
stock interest in Panagra, 

DOESN'T MAKE MUCH SENSE 

Jointly or severally—to borrow a phrase 
from the lawyers, God love them—neither 
matter seems to make much sense. 

The CAB’s action is understandable in 
that it made a mistake scveral years azo 
when it figured South American air traffic 
could support an additional carrier. That 
was when it allowed Braniff to compete with 
Pansgrm As the Government subsidies 
being paid for service to that region show, 
it was never economically feasible and less 
eo today with the foreign carriers moving 
into the region with service from American 


Braniff got ite permit to fly to South 
America when the then CAB split 2 to 2, and 
Harry Truman cast his vote for that line. 

ROUGH ON THE PIONEER 


The CAB's proposal blandly covers ‘that 
error, but it is rough on the pioncer. 80 
is the antitrust suit. 

The suit ignores three key points: 

1. The fact Pan-Am and Grace were will- 
ing to take the risk in 1928 to establish an 
airline to South and Latin America. 

2. That there is competition and tough 
competition from foreign-subsidized lines, 
ull with access to United States 8 

3. That competition from another domes- 
tic Une has proved uneconomic. 

The CAB lives in an atmosphere remi- 
niscent of that popular musical, Brigadoon. 
It will allow domestic lines to operate be- 
yond the continental borders, but won't let 
the pioneer American international carrier 


do operate domestically beyond its embarka- 
tion port. 
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Hidden Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, dated April 
13, 1954. This is in reply to my letter of 
March 31 to the Director, raising certain 
questions in regard to his report of 
March 18 on the upper Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 7, 1954, at page A2665. 
In that letter I asked the Director: 

In view of the foregoing, how can you, as 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
one of the chief officers of the present admin- 
istration responsible for a sound-money pol- 
icy and program and for economy in Goy- 
ernment, ignore the huge Federal subsidy 
that would be involved in the repayment 
plan proposed for the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, and fail to 
comment upon or point out the amount of 
such subsidy that would have to be borne 
by the Nation's taxpayers? And how can you 
justify your approval, Indirectly at least, of 
the so-called Collbran formula for repay- 
ment of reclamation projects which, if auth- 
orized for the upper Colorado River Basin 
development, would constitute a drastic de- 
parture from existing reclamation law and 
would establish a new repayment policy for 
all future reclamation projects requiring a 
vast increase in Federal subsidy? 


In his reply, the Director discusses at 
some length the proposal to increase the 
repayment period from 40 years as pro- 
vided by existing reclamation law to 59 
years. Of course, he knows that this 
proposed 10-year extension is a relative- 
ly minor element in the amount of the 
Federal subsidy that would be involved 
in the proposed repayment plan of this 
billion-dollar project. The important 
factor that would vastly increase the 
Federal subsidy involved is the proposed 
postponement for about 50 years of re- 
payment on most of the irrigation costs. 
Actually, the proposal is a 50-year repay- 
ment plan in name only. 

The Director states that the proposed 
repayment plan for the upper basin 
project differs from the Collbran for- 
mula. However, the differences are 
merely in detail. The essential element 
of the Collbran project repayment provi- 
sions is the postponement of repayment 
of a large portion of the irrigation in- 
vestment for 50 years and more. In 
essence, the proposed repayment pro- 
gram for the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects is 
the same as the Collbran formula, since 
thereunder a major portion of the irriga- 
tion repayment would be postponed for 
40 to 50 years according to the Director’s 
own statement, 

The Director states in his letter: 

The Bureau of the Budget, in acting on 
the Colorado River project, was fully aware 
that under the proposed repayment plan the 
Federal Government would provide a con- 
siderable subsidy as a result of deferred 
interest-free repayments, and that this sub- 
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sidy would be larger than under 40-year 
repayment. Our studies showed that the 
interest subsidy for the participating proj- 
ects might equal about two-thirds of the 
construction costs allocated to irrigation. 
A large part of the subsidy represents post- 
ponement of the major portion of the lrriga- 
tion repayment for as long as 40 to 50 years. 


Why, then, did the Director in his re- 
port of March 18 omit any mention of a 
Federal subsidy which he now admits 
might amount to two-thirds the irriga- 
tion construction cost? 

But let us examine just what the Di- 
rector's statement of a two-thirds sub- 
sidy would mean. 

According to the most recent cost 
estimates of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the construction cost of the participat- 
ing projects—excluding Eden project, 
previously authorized—allocated to ir- 
rigation, amounts to $200 million in 
round figures. These participating 
projects would irrigate 366,000 acres in 
the aggregate, about 65 percent of which 
would be furnished only a supplemental 
water supply from the project, which 
would average merely a small fraction 
of a full water requirement. Thus the 
equivalent acreage that could be fur- 
nished a full water supply from the proj- 
ects would be about 200,000 acres. 

Based on the total acreage, the irriga- 
tion construction cost would range from 
over $200 per acre to nearly $800 per 
acre, and would average $545 per acre. 

The Federal subsidy assumed at two- 
thirds of the construction cost, accord- 
ing to the Director’s statement would, 
therefore, average $365 per acre or about 
$50,000 for the average-size farm in the 
participating projects. 

The Federal subsidy per acre would be 
about 2½ times the average value per 
acre of fully developed irrigated land in 
the area of the participating projects. 

However, taking into account that 
about 65 percent of the lands to be served 
would be furnished only a supplemental 
water supply, the Federal subsidy would 
be about $600 per acre on a full-supply 
basis of 4 times the average value of 
developed irrigated land in the area. 

But this two-thirds subsidy, which the 
Director now admits, would only be the 
initial or first cost of the subsidy. Huge 
as this subsidy would be, the interest sub- 
sidy that would accumulate during the 
so-called repayment period would many 
fold greater. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that the increase in national debt 
at the end of the repayment period occa- 
sioned by the necessary payment of in- 
terest by the Federal Government on the 
funds borrowed for construction, includ- 
ing proper allowance for interest during 
construction and development, periods, 
would amount to about a billion dollars. 
This would be over $2,700 per acre on the 
entire area to be served in the partici- 
pating projects, or about $370,000 for the 
average size farm. 

It should also be clearly understood 
that the amount of this increase in na- 
tional debt in accumulated interest 
charges could never be repaid from proj- 
ect revenues and would keep on increas- 
ing indefinitely unless or until paid off 
through general taxation. 

The foregoing figures do not include 
the Shiprock project, New Mexico, which 
has also been proposed as a participating 
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Project at an estimated construction cost 
of about $200 million. If included in the 
program, it would add about a billion 
dollars more to the national debt in in- 
terest subsidy. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, is revealed the 
huge hidden subsidy that would have to 
be borne by the Federal Treasury and 
become a burden on the Nation's tax- 
Payers if this proposed upper Colorado 
River development is authorized and 
built. I call it to the attention of the 
Congress because I believe that the facts 
as to the true cost and particularly the 
Federal subsidy involved in this proposed 
development should be fully revealed be- 
fore action is taken by the Congress. I 
believe the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Director of the Budget Bureau have 
an obligation to disclose such salient 
facts and figures to the Congress. As 
yet, that has not been done. 

The letter of the Director of the Budg- 
et Bureau is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN P. Sartor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Saytor: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 31, 1954, raising various 
questions regarding my letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects. 

The questions which you raised relate 
mainiy to the wisdom of, and the financial 
and economic basis for, the administration's 
recommendations to the Congress for the de- 
velopment of the upper Colorado River Basin. 
The Congress itself has the responsibility to 
determine whether the recommendations 
shall be enacted into legislation. 8 

The following comments take up the issues 
you raise in the order followed in your letter. 


INVASION OF THE DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT BY THE PROPOSED ECHO PARK RESERVOIR 
AND POWER PROJECT 


As you have indicated, various enactments 
by the Congress, beginning with the act es- 
tablishing Yellowstone Park in 1872, have 
included statements of policy to restrict use 
of national parks to certain purposes and to 
protect and conserve their scenery, historic 
objects, and wildlife for future generations. 
Except in the case of overriding considera- 
tions of national interest, this administra- 
tion will strongly oppose proposals to en- 
croach upon national park and monument 
areas. 

The Congress in the Water and Power Act 
of 1935 has specifically prohibited the Federal 
Power Commission from issuing licenses for 
construction of water storage or power proj- 
ects within national parks and monuments. 
The Congress, however, has made many ex- 
ceptions to this general policy in acts author- 
izing specific national parks, such as the 
Grand Canyon and the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, And in other instances the Con- 
gress has changed the status of national 
monuments over the years. For example, on 
February 16, 1954, the House passed H. R. 
6251, deauthorizing the Shoshone Cavern as 
a national monument, 

The Dinosaur National Monument was es- 
tablished in 1915 to preserve an area in which 
a great concentration of dinosaur fossils was 
found. It originally consisted of 80 acres. 
These original monument lands will not be 
affected in any way by construction of the 
Echo Park Dam. 

In 1938 the monument area was increased 
to over 200.000 acres by Presidential procla- 
mation, and provision was made for the 
eventual construction of water storage and 
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power projects in the enlarged area. The 
proclamation issued by the President speci- 
fied that the area was to be administered by 
the National Park Service, but went on to 
state “except that this reservation shall not 
affect the operation of the Federal Water 
Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063), 
as amended, and the administration of the 
monument shall be subject to the Reclama- 
tion Withdrawal of October 17, 1904, for the 
Brown's Park Reservoir site in connection 
with the Green River project.” 

This history indicates, therefore, that there 
was no intention to reserve the enlarged 
national monument area exclusively for park 
purposes. The intent of the President in 
1938 to permit use of this enlarged area for 
power projects also seems clear. In selecting 
the Echo Park site for recommendation to 
the Congress, these historical facts have been 
taken into account. The Echo Park site is 
downstream from the above mentioned rec- 
lamation withdrawal, and while the reservoir 
will affect a larger area including the 
Brown's Park site, it will not affect the 
original monument area, 

With regard to your reference to Under 
Secretary Tudor's testimony, at the House 
committee hearings, on the figures as to 
evaporation losses, we have discussed this 
matter with the Department of the Interior. 
We have been advised that the Department 
has taken up the question of evaporation 
losses with the committee and that the cor- 
rect figures were supplied to the committee. 
We have been further advised that Mr. 
Tudor's conclusions are still valid. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
President have the duty of recommending 
legislation for the consideration of the Con- 
gress which they believe to be in the na- 
tional interest. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has statutory responsibility for both 
the reclamation and the national park pro- 
grams. On the basis of a careful appraisal 
by Under Secretary Tudor, Secretary McKay 
has concluded that the advantages of build- 
ing Echo Park Reservoir outweigh its dis- 
advantages. After review of the Secretary's 
findings by the Executive Office, the admin- 
istration is recommending that Congress 
authorize the Echo Park Reservoir. The 
final decision on Echo Park, however, rests 
with the Congress, 


USE OF 50-YEAR PERIOD FOR REPAYMENT OF 
IRRIGATION INVESTMENT 


You question the recommended increase 
in the period for repayment of irrigation in- 
vestments to 50 years. Insofar as irrigation 
is concerned, existing reclamation law pro- 
vides that projects which can repay the irri- 
gation investment within 40 years, exclusive 
of a development period of not to exceed 10 
years, may be administratively authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Projects which 
do not meet this criterion must be author- 
ized by the Congress. Thus legislation pro- 
posals for new reclamation projects are gen- 
erally projects on which the irrigation in- 
vestment cannot be repaid in 40 years. 

In the case of the Colorado River storage 
project and participating projects, thé Bu- 
reau of the Budget accepted the Department 
of the Interior's recommendations to permit 
a repayment period of 50 years. The De- 

ent has recommended a repayment 
period of 50 years or longer on all recent 
project proposals submitted to this office 
for clearance. Our approval of the Depart- 
ment's recommendation on the Colorado 
River project and on other projects recently 
approved takes into account the fact that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
repayment of irrigation projects within a 40- 
year period. 

The Congress also, in recognition of the 
difficulty of repayment in 40 years, has made 
a number of exceptions in recent years, 
lengthening the repayment period when 
projects have been authorized by specific 
legislation. Among these are the Lewiston 
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Orchards project, 50 years; Preston Bench 
project, 74 years; Gila project, 60 years; 
Weber Basin project, 69 years; Paonia proj- 
ect, 68 years. During the past few years 
it has been the generally accepted practice of 
all agencies involved in water-resources de- 
velopment, when they propose projects in- 
volving direct repayment of Federal invest- 
ment, to use a 50-year period. Such a period 
has also been recognized as an appropriate 
period for repayment of costs allocated to 
power and municipal water supply. In the 
light of all these circumstances the Bureau 
of the Budget believes that 50 years is a 
reasonable maximum period for irrigation 
repayments, 
FEDERAL SUBSIDY IN THE INTEREST-FREE FEA- 
TURE OF IRRIGATION INVESTMENT AND MODI- 
FIED COLLERAN FORMULA FOR REPAYMENT 


The Collbran formula to which you refer 
is the method provided by the Congress in 
the authorization of the Collbran Reclama- 
tion project (act of July 3, 1952) for re- 
payment of irrigation costs which exceed the 
repayment ability of the irrigation water 
users by power and municipal water revenues 
after investments in those purposes have 
been repaid with interest. This provision 
was enacted to exclude use of the Interest 
component of the power reveneus, which 
had been proposed by the Department of the / 
Interior to show repayment of irrigation 
costs. i 

Under the Collbran formula, Irrigation re- 
payment contracts were authorized to run 
for 50 years. Costs allocated to municipal 
water supply were to be repaid with interest 
within 50 years. Costs allocated to commer- 
cial power were required to be repaid with 
interest, but no repayment period was speci- 
fied. The costs allocated to irrigation which 
were beyond the ability of irrigation water 
users to repay within 50 years were assigned 
for return by power and municipal water 
revenues after the costs of these purposes 
have been repaid. Under these provisions, 
the assistance in repayment of irrigation 
costs will not be available from municipal 
water supply revenues until after 50 years, 
and the timing of assistance from power 
revenues is indefinite, although the Depart- 
ment of the Interior now anticipates that 
such assistance would be available after the 
50th year. 

Under the repayment formula recom- 
mended for the Colorado River project, the 
costs allocated to power and municipal water 
supply would be repaid with interest with- 
in 50 years. The formula also requires full 
repayment of irrigation costs without inter- 
est within 50 years, exclusive of any develop- 
ment period. To assure the complete re- 
payment of the irrigation investment within 
the prescribed period, the formula requires 
that, before initiation of construction of a 
participating project, a careful reassessment 
be made of the probable avallabllity of 
power and water supply revenues in an 
amount sufficient to provide full repayment 
of the share of the irrigation investment not 
paid by irrigation water users. If sufficient 
revenues are not e to be available, 
the project would have to be deferred. 

The principal difference between the Coll- 
bran formula and the repayment formula 
recommended for the Colorado River project, 
therefore, is that the cost allocated to Irriga- 
tion cannot be expected to be fully repaid 
for considerably more than 50 years in the 
case of the Collbran project, whereas the full 
irrigation cost is required to be repaid within 
50 years, exclusive of any development period, 
in the case of the Colorado River project. 

The Bureau of the Budget, in acting on 
the Colorado River project, was fully aware 
that under the proposed repayment plan the 
Federal Government would provide a con- 
siderable subsidy as a result of deferred in- 
terest-free repayments, and that this sub- 
sidy would be larger than under 40-year ro- 
payment. Our studies showed that the in- 
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terest subsidy for the particpating projects 
might equal about two-thirds of the con- 
struction costs allocated to irrigation. A 
large part of the subsidy represents post- 
ponement of the major portion of the irriga- 
tlon repayment for as long as 40 to 50 years. 
In approving the Colorado River project, 
the sdministration recognized the general 
policy followed by the Federal Government 
since 1902 of subsidizing irrigation deyelop- 
ment in the West by interest-free financing. 
Based on a careful review of the proposed 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water resources of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, the administration believes that 
the national interest in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of this area warrants the 
interest-free subsidy for irrigation involved 
in this project. At the same time, the ad- 
ministration believes, and has recommended 
to the Congress, that no participating proj- 
ect be undertaken until full repayment of 
the irrigation investment within 50 years 
can be foreseen, and until there has been 
a finding of a favorable economic justifica- 
tion of the project based on a careful re- 
examination of the benefits and costs. 


USE OF A SEPARATE REVOLVING FUND IN THE 
TREASURY TO FINANCE THE PROJECT AS COM- 
PARED TO A BASIN ACCOUNT 
In your letter you express the view that 

the proposed revolving fund is essentially the 
same as the so-called basin account, which 
vou indicate has serious objections. The 
separate fund is proposed as the financial 
entity to account for all appropriations for 
construction and operation and for ail ex- 
penditures and revenues on the upper Colo- 
rado projects. It permits the use of reve- 
nues from whatever source to repay the total 
reimbursable costs, and in this sense it can 
be characterized as a basin account. It 
should be noted, however, that by limiting 
the uses of the fund and by setting spe- 
cific requirements for the return of the 
Federal investment to the general fund of 
the Treasury, including interest on the cost 
allocated to power and municipal watcr sup- 
ply, a sound financial basis for the develop- 
ment of the upper basin is assured. 

Your letter states that the use of a basin 
account in which surplus revenues would be 
accumulated and used with the idea of 
financing additional developments, would 
constitute advance authorization of future 
projects and would make possible their con- 
struction, regardless of economic merit, need, 
or financial soundness. In fact, however, the 
proposed legislation provides that all con- 
struction will be financed from appropria- 
tions made by the Congress to the fund. It 
also requires the return to the Treasury of 
the reimbursable costs, including inter- 
est on the power and municipal water in- 
vestment, within 50 years of completion of 
the unit or feature for which such appropria- 
tions are made. Authorization of the proj- 
ects by the Congress bears no direct relation 
to the balances in the fund, but depends on 
their conformance with the conditions out- 
lined in the proposed ligislation, On the 
other hand, the fund is directly concerned 
with the amount and timing of the capital 
outlay for project works. Under the pro- 
visions of this fund, before initiating con- 
struction of any authorized part of the de- 
velopment, it will be necessary to determine 
that revenues, after deducting the required 
payments of reimbursable costs and interest 
on projects already undertaken, will be suf- 
ficient within the period specified to repay 

the project costs, Thus an orderly develop- 

ment of the basin, will proceed in accord 
with sound principles of financing and re- 
payment. 

The proposed language setting up the fund 
does not permit the use or appropriation of 
Tevenues for construction but requires the 
annual payment to the Treasury of all such 
revenues in excess of operating needs of the 
project, Under these provisions no cash sur- 
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plus may accumulate in the fund. It should 
also be noted that there is formalized under 
the proposed fund, a business-type annual 
budget presentation. Such a presentation 
will provide complete information on the 
financial status of all phases of the basin 
program, 

Your letter questions whether the pro- 
posed financial procedure will be recom- 
mended and applied to future reclamation 
developments. The fund was specifically de- 
signed to provide for financing of the Upper 
Colorado Basin development. While this 
type of financing could be adapted to other 
similar developments, each proposal would 
have to be appraised ou its own miorits. 


ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY IN RELATION TO FINAN- 
CIAL FEASIBILITY OF RECLAMATION PROJECT 


In reference to the economic Justification 
of the proposed participating projects, you 
ask whether the Bureau of the Budget fa- 
yors and approves the substitution of a bene- 
fit-cost-ratio basis for economic justifica- 
tion in place of a finding of financial feasibil- 
ity as now prescribed by law. As indicated 
in the above comments on the repayment 
period and the proposed separate fund, the 
administration has no intention of depart- 
ing from sound standards as to financial 
feasibjlity for the varlous projects in the 
upper Colorado River Basin. But, in addi- 
tion to the requirement for financial feasi- 
bility, the administration also believes care- 
ful consideration should be given to the eco- 
nomic evaluation of the proposed projects. 

Under reclamation law, the only require- 
ment for feasibility of reclamation projects, 
aside from engineering feasibility, bas been 
repayment of reimbursable costs within a 
prescribed period. This Is referred to as 
“financial feasibility.” However, in review- 
ing proposed projects, the Bureau of the 
Budget, following the usual practice of the 
agencies, also applies the test of economic 
evaluation or economic feasibility. Eco- 
nomic evaluation, as expressed in the bene- 
fit-cost ratio, is not a substitute for financial 
feasibility. Rather it is an additional cri- 
terion to be used in determining the justi- 
fication for investing public funds in a 
water-resource project. 

In the case of the upper Colorado River 
project, the administration has recom- 
mended conditional authorization of the 
participating projects, subject to a new find- 
ing of favorable economic justification, by 
the Secretary of the Interior for each project, 
based on a cooperative study with the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the direct agri- 
cultural benefits and a reevaluation of the 
nondirect benefits. This requirement as to 
favorable economic justification, prior to 
initiation of construction, would be in addi- 
tion to the requirement for repayment of the 
irrigation investment on each project within 
50 years. 


I hope the above comments on the ques- 


tions you have raised will be of assistance to 
you in your consideration of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jos M. Dobor, Director. 


Keeps His Eye on the Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the fact that the leadership of 
the Congress, whether it is with the ma- 
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jority or minority party, has a most dim- 
cult and responsible position. Today, as 
always, our future depends on strong, 
fearless, and dependable leadership. 

It is well recognized that Senator LYN- 
pon B. Jounson, of Texas, a former Mem- 
ber of this House and now minority lead- 
er of the Senate, is providing the kind of 
leadership in the interest of this coun- 
try as conditions and circumstances re- 
quire. On April 12, 1954, the Texarkana 
Gazette, a daily mewspaper at Texar- 
kana, Ark.-Tex., carried a most interest- 
ing and timely editorial on the services 
of Senator Jounson, which, under unan- 
imous consent, I include herewith in the 
RECORD: 

Keeps His EYE on THE BALL 


When Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON became 
the minority lender in the Senate, he an- 
nounced that as leader of the opposition he 
would favor or oppose the President's pro- 
posals as they were submitted, and would not 
be governed by opportunism or partisanship. 
We think he ts to be congratulated on stick- 
ing to that resolve in spite of the bitterness 
that has been generated in the attacks of the 
parties upon one another. 

Although he has not hesitated to oppose 
President Eisenhower's administration on 
matters on which he thought the adminis- 
tration was wrong, he has not been petty nor 
nagging in that opposition, He had stuck 
mighty close to a determination to place his 
country before his party and it is that type 
of reasoning that enables a politician to step 
up to the high level of statesmanship. 

There is no doubt that Senator Johnson ts 
one of the most powerful men in Washing- 
ton but he has managed to keep his feet on 
the floor. A lesser personality might have let 
so much power go to his head. 

Senator Johnson has conducted himself 
with the dignity that Texas expects of its 
Senators. If he continues the course he has 
been pursuing, there ls no reason why he 
should not succeed himself for many terms 
in the United States Senate. 


Address of Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
United States Air Force, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Lt. Gen. Thomas S. 
Power: 

Congresswoman Rocens, Secretary Talbott, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it ts a particular pleasure for me to partici- 
pate in this ceremony because it marks my 
first visit to this important member of the 
air research and devclopment team. 

During my first few days with the com- 
mand, I have been tremendously impressed 
with the caliber of men that I have found 
in the Baltimore headquarters. It has been 
a stimulating experience to witness the deep 
respect they have for the importance of the 
mission of the command and thelr apparent 
awareness of the vital role it plays in the se- 
curity of this country. I have been looking 
forward with pleasure to similar experiences 
when I visit the different centers. 
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I want you to know that during my 26 
years of service, most of which has been 
in combat units, I have developed a deep 
respect for the contribution made by the 
scientist in the attainment of the quali- 
tatively superior position now held by the 
United States Air Force. I know that the 
most courageous crews, no matter how su- 
Ferbly trained, cannot hope to compete suc- 
ceesfully against an enemy possessing su- 
Perlor equipment and armament. 

It is our job to see that American crews 
are never placed in this position. We must 
maintain qualitative superiority. This will 
require-a team play between science, indus- 
try. and the Air Force to phase in the differ- 
ent components under the weapon systems 
concept at the right intervals. The time 
@ifferential today between the conception 
of a new technique cr gadget in the research 
laboratory and its delivery as a usable end 
item to the combat units is still too great. 

We must speed up and emphasize the re- 
search of today, phase it into tomorrow's 
development, and then marshal these devel- 
opments into weapon systems If we are to 
maintain the lead position in today's tech- 
nological race. 

The research work that you are doing here 
will undoubtedly affect tomorrow's Air Force 


more than today’s, and as a result, this cen- 


ter's work is apt to be less understood and 
certainly less glamorous than those that 
have supersonic aircraft zooming about or 
guided missiles taking off in spectacular 
fashion. We must achieve a better under- 
standing on the part of the public and our- 
selves of the nature and the importance of 
your work. 

I know that you have been producing ex- 
cellent results under yery trying conditions, 
mainly due to inadequate facilities, It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to see you move into 
this fine, new laboratory, not only because 
it will enhance the quality of your work, but 
also because it is a mark of recognition for 
the Importance of your endeavors. Keep up 
the good work. 

Thank you. 


St. Lawrence Seaway in the Nation’s Best 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
ORD, I include a timely editorial entitled 
“And Now Let It Pass,” taken from the 
April 30, 1954, issue of the Commercial 
Appeal of Memphis, Tenn. 

This concise and cogent statement in 
behalf of American participation in the 
construction of the long-delayed St. 
Lawrence scaway is most pertinent as 
this important issue comes up before the 
House for debate and final vote this Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. 

I call special attention to the most 
deserving reference made to my friend 
and colleague CLIFF Davis and to other 
members cf the House Public Works 
Committee from the Midsouth, such as, 
JANES TRIMELE, of Arkansas, ROBERT E. 
Jones, of Alabama, FRANK E. SMITH, of 
Mississippi, and Tom Sreep, of Okla- 
homa, all who have given invaluable 
Support in helping make possible that the 
House may now, for the first time in this 
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legislation's history, be given this only 
and final opportunity to determine 
whether or not the United States shall 
protect and maintain its interests in that 
international waterway by joining Can- 
ada in the construction and eventual 
ownership and management of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
The editorial follows: 
AND Now Ler Ir Pass 

A House Rules Committee majority has 
finally succeeded in getting the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill out to the floor, where it can be 
debated on merit. The bill had been need- 
lessly bottled up by the rules group for 
weeks. Now that it is out, it should be 
passed with minimum of further delay. 

It has bitter-end opposition which can be 
counted on to use every legislative trick to 
prevent House passage, and thus what should 
be done and what may happen are different 
things. 

That the seAway bill broke through the 
Rules Committee bottleneck was due not only 
to the pressure of the administration's lead- 
ership, but to ald given by Democratic Mem- 
bers from the Midsouth, All members of 
the House Public Works Committee from this 
section had yoted for the seaway when the 
bill was before that group for action. 

When a decisive hearing was held by the 
Rules Committee, Representative CLLIFORD 
Davis appeared before it to vigorously urge 
approving action by that group. Represcu- 
tative Davis had long held the sound position 
that the seaway will prove beneficial to all 
the midcontinent area, including the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

We reiterate what has been said here be- 
fore, that when the seaway bill comes to a 
point of final vote in the House it should con- 
tain no crippling amendments and that all 
House Members from the lower valley States 
should follow the example of Midsouth 
Public Works Committee members and give 
it their support. American participation in 
the seaway's construction is to the Nation's 
best interests, politically and economically, 
Its building has already been too long de- 
layed. 


Presentation and Dedication of Gosthals 
Memorial, Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given, I include as a part of 
these remarks the address delivered by 
Dr. Richard H. Whitehead at the dedi- 
cation of the Goethals Memorial at Bal- 
boa, C. Z., on March 31, 1954. Col. 
George W. Goethals served from April 1, 
1907, until March 31, 1914, as Chairman 
and Chief Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, the seven-member 
organization charged with the duty of 
supervising the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal and related activities. Upon 
completion of the canal, Colonel Goe- 
thals became a major general through 
congressional action. His death oc- 
curred in 1928. 

The memorial—a marble monument, 
with fountain accessories—was con- 
structed with Federal funds under act 
of Congress. Dr. Whitehead, an eminent 
engineer with the Isthmian Canal Com- 
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mission during the construction period, 
and in the Panama Canal organization 
thereafter, served as a member of the 
Goethals Memorial Commission, and, on 
its behalf, made formal presentation 
and dedication of the memorial. There- 
upon, it was unveiled by Dr. Thomas R. 
Goethals, son of General Goethals. 


It is interesting to note that in at- 
tendance at the ceremonial, and appear- 
ing on the program, was former Con- 
gressman Maurice H. Thatcher, of Ken- 
tucky, the only surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission—which 
went out of existence on March 31, 1914, 
upon completion of the canal—and who 
was also formerly Civil Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 


An address was also delivered by Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. 
Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold, Governor 
of the Canal Zone, presided. 


Dr. Whitehead's address follows: 


ADDRESS or DEDICATION OF THE GOETHALS 
MEMORIAL, BALBOA, C. Z., MarcH 31, 1954, 
BY DR, RICHARD H. WHITEHEAD, MEMBER OF 
GorTHALs MENONIAL COMMISSION, FOR- 
MERLY TCSTING ENGINEER, IsTHMIAN CANAL 
COMMISSION 


Four and a half centuries have passed since 
Columbus, Spaln's admiral of the ocean sea, 
skirted the coast of this very isthmus, seek- 
ing a strait to a southern ocean and since 
Balboa close by “first stared at the Pacific” 
a few years later “silent upon a peak in 
Darien.” Columbus little imragined when he 
dropped anchor in Porto Bello that the 
southern sea he sought was only 40 miles 
distant. The first ships to sall the Pacific 
and cross this isthmus were hauled piece- 
meal by Balboa over the nearby mountains 
of Darien. Generations before the settle- 
ment of our New England colonies, Old Pan- 
ama was a flourishing city, and the Camino 
Real and the Cruces Trail were busy high- 
ways across this isthmus. We canal builders 
secured our rock from Porto Bello and our 
sand from Nombre de Dios for the building 
of the great locks and dams at Gatun. Laden 
with sand and crushed stone our strings of 
barges left these ports whence in olden 
times the plate fleets had sailed laden with 
the treasures of the Incas. Through un- 
counted ages a barrier between Atlantic and 
Pacific, this historic Isthmus of Panama 
threw its challenge to future potential water- 
borne commerce and navigation. It re- 
mained for Gen. George W. Goethals to carry 
forward and complete the world wonder cf 
the Panamal Canal and so “forge a planet's 
dream.“ 

Ferdinand DeLesseps of France was the 
first to respond to this isthmian challenge. 
The outstanding success of the Suez Canal 
which he completed in 1869 naturally turned 
his thoughts to a Panama Canal. A survey 
in 1877, by Lieutenant Wyse of France, lo- 
cated the proposed cainal between Colon and 
Panama City paralleling the North Ameri- 
can-bullt Panama Railroad., 

Little did our pioneer North Americans 
realize when they ran their lines here 
through fever-ridden swamps and jungles to 
build the Panama Railrond that they were 
laying out simrultaneously the route of a 
future isthmian canal. Their route crosecd 
the lowest pass to be found between tlie 
oceans in any part of the Americas, elevation 
287 feet, and at one of the narrowest parts 
of the isthmus, an airline distance of only 30 
miles. The Panama Railroad completed in 
1855, was an essential tool for butlding this 
canal. DeLesscps organized the French 
Canal Co., purchased the railroad, and 
started excuvation for a sea-level canal in 
1881. Popular and honored in France, with 
him at the head, capital and support were 
assured, even though we stood aloof. 
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DeLesseps’ experience at Suez proved a 
handicap. He, like ourselves later, under- 
estimated the task ahead. The engineering 
problems met with at Suez were not at all 
comparable with those the future held in 
store at Panama. Panama required a huge 
cut to be blasted through mountains of un- 
stable rock. At Suez it was largely a mat- 
ter of dredging out mud and sand and de- 
positing them nearby on the adjacent banks. 
DeLesseps, by circumstances of his own 
creation, became the promoter of an unsound 
venture and his company catastrophically 
falled in 1889. A new company was then 
formed out of the receivership of the old, 
which obligated itself with no anticipation 
of success to construction of a makeshift lock 
canal by 1904. 

Many reasons haye been cited for the 
failure of the French, At the time of their 
attempt there was no great General Gorgas 
to make the Isthmus a healthy place to work 
and live In and the consequent mortality 
among the French was appalling. A rightful 
share of the money the French invested in 
their company failed to reach the Isthmus. 

The French, however, would have failed, 
even under favorable conditions because 
the bullding of the Canal required the man 
severance of nature-fused continental 
masses, and heavy power-driven equipment 
to do this economically was not available 
until the turn of the century. The task, 
even with this technically advanced equip- 
ment was of such tremendous size that it 
could only be successfully undertaken with 
a government such as ours of great re- 
sources, beyond the capacity of any privately 
financed company. 

It is surprising that DeLesseps did so 
much with such antiquated equipment. 
The excavation by the French up to when 
we took over half a century ago amounted to 
over 78 million cubic yards, of which nearly 
20 million was useful to us. The French 
reached a maximum of a little over one-half 
million cubic yards per month. Their ef- 
fort here, in spite of yellow jack and ma- 
laria, would have built another Suez Canal. 

The great German poet, Wolfgang Goethe, 
made the following prophecy long before the 
French attempt in 1827: 

“It may be foreseen that this young state 
(VU. S. A.) with its decided predilection to the 
west, will in 30 or 40 years have occupied 
and peopled the large tract of land beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, It may furthermore 
be seen that along the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean, where nature has already formed the 
most capacious and secure harbors, impor- 
tant commercial towns will gradually arise. 
In such a case it would not only be desir- 
able but almost necessary that a more rapid 
communication should be maintained be- 
tween the eastern and western shores of 
North America than has hitherto been pos- 
sible with the tedious, disagreeable and ex- 
pensive voyage around Cape Horn. I there- 
fore repeat that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the United States to effect a 
passage from the Mexican Gulf to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and I am certain they will do it.” 

We finally did but the French paved the 
Way and we profited by their misfortunes. 

We could no longer hold aloof when 
Panama became a sister Republic on No- 
vember 3, 1903. In her declaration of in- 
dependence she stated: 

“The people of the Isthmus have decided 
to recover their sovereignty and begin to 
form a part of the society of the free and 
independent nations in order to work out 
their own destiny to insure their future in 
a stable manner and to discharge such 
duties as they are called upon by the situa- 
tion of thelr country and its Immense rich- 
ness.” 

Panama, now a sovereign republic, possess- 
ing the Isthmian challenge to water-borne 
commerce, had a duty to all nations and 
peoples of placing the canal venture in 
capable hands, As Goethe had prophesied, 
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we were the logical nation to undertake the 
great task and the only one in the Americas 
with the required resources. After making 
a treaty with our new sister republic to 
establish the Canal Zone, we took over the 
task from the French just half a century 
ago. The Republics of the Americas and 
the world at large have all benefited, with 
Goethals and his men successfully meeting 
the Isthmian challenge. 

An outstanding effort first had to be 
made by us to clean up the Isthmus and 
make it healthy to insure the success of the 
venture. That took time and patience. 
General Gorgas, as a result of the success of 
his great work here, has received the acclaim 
of all nations and is justly one of America’s 
immortals in the hall of fame. 

Meanwhile President Theodore Roosevelt 
had great difficulty in getting the task of 
construction started. A vital initial con- 
tribution to the building of this great water- 
way was made by the great North American 
civil engineer, John F. Stevens. He replaced 
the French equipment with modern equip- 
ment, removing their narrow-gage tracks 
and repiacing them with gages larger than 
our standard gage up north, and he advo- 
cated that a lock canal be built. 

Stevens succeeded in so organizing ex- 
cavation in the cut, the most difficult task 
in building the canal, that it reached 1 mil- 
lion cubic yards a month. Trains carrying 
away the excavated material moved on un- 
heard of schedules. He then resigned on 
April 1, 1907. At that time, while excava- 
tion was weil underway, only 6 million cubic 
yards had been removed by the United States. 

The building of the canal meanwhile had 
become a “must” of our North American 
people. President Theodore Roosevelt, de- 
termined to carry out their wishes on the 
resignation of Stevens, decided to turn the 
canal enterprise over to the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers. He had 2 reasons: 1, 
that an Army officer could not resign; and 
the other, that continuity would be secured, 
To the Corps of Engineers are entrusted the 
canals in the United States for construction, 
operation, and maintenance. With a civil 
administration and an Army officer in charge, 
the needed canal organization could be 
made up of both civilian and Army person- 
nel. With this in mind, he selected an out- 
standing engineer officer with a genius for 
administration, our Col. George W. Goethals, 
to head up the task. The Colonel,“ as we 
knew him on the Isthmus, became our great 
leader and the builder of the canal, 

Here we canal diggers wrested with and 
harnessed the forces of nature on a hitherto 
unknown scale, in a jungle setting of an 
allen and inhospitable clime., Finally, a 
great international waterway was achieved 
that is in the last analysis a huge water- 
elevator powered by the Chagres working 
with clocklike precision—transporting from 
ocean to ocean an increasing procession of 
ships laden with the produce of all nations. 

Under Goethals our faith moved moun- 
tains. 

The task was finished on schedule In spite 
of unexpected difficulties such as the Cule- 
bra and Curacha slides. The present perma- 
nent operating organization as a result was 
put into effect just two generations ago with 
General Goethals as the first Governor of 
the Panama Canal, and the canal was 
opened to commercial traffic with the pas- 
sage of the 88. Ancon on August 15, 1914, 

While the canal was opened with the pas- 
sage of the steamship Ancon, it was not fully 
dependable for daily transit of oceangoing 
vessels until July 1, 1917, when the great 
unexpected slides of Culebra were brought 
under control. The amount of unantici- 
pated slide material removed at this time 
from the Culebra slides alone amounted to 
39 million cubic yards. The total useful ex- 
cavation by the French and the total exca- 
vation by the United States up to the time 
President Roosevelt placed Goethals in 
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charge to take over the work amounted to 
only 36 million cubic yards. The building 
of the canal had thus only begun when 
Goethals received his assignment. The task 
ahead was still greatly underestimated. It 
proved a task that only a great nation with 
large resources and able administration 
could hope to complete, At this very mo- 
ment the Culebra slides are still in mo- 
tion. The great Curacha Slide, however, has 
finally become quiescent. 

The actual excayation made up to the 
time the canal was ready for dependable 
service, including the 30 million cubic yards 
of useful excavation by the French, proved 
to be 326 million cuble yards. The amount 
to date, including added improvements to 
make the channel safer for navigation, is 
in excess of 550 million cubic yards. As 
much as 2 million cubic yards of material 
were removed in a single month from the 
narrow confines of the Cut alone. 

Goethals, like his predecessor, Stevens, 
believed in a lock canal. The mighty 
Chagres he would treat, ike DeLepinay and 
Stevens as a friend, instead of as an enemy 
whom DeLesseps would divert to the sea. 
The wisdom of this attitude was borne out 
by the events of November 27 to 28 in 1932 
when the maximum inflow into Gatun Lake 


“from the mighty Chagres was 350,000 cubic 


feet per second, far greater than Niagara, 
and its control was only possible by open- 
ing the lock culverts with full spillway dis- 
charge. Goethals, unlike DeLesseps, got off 
to a sound beginning, at least for the initial 
construction, of this great waterway by fol- 
lowing the plans of De Lepinay and Stevens, 
Our Congress amid great opposition in what 
Goethals referred to as “the battle of the 
levels” approved the present lock canal. 

Time fully has demonstrated that General 
Goethals accomplished his task here be- 
yond reproach of carrying forward and com- 
pleting the world wonder of this Panama 
Canal. His administrative genius was sim- 
ple and direct. He began by taking the 
confusion out of the task and by simplifying 
the component parts so that he could pass 
along and delegate responsibility. He then 
coordinated each such delegation to insure 
the expeditious and harmonious carrying on 
of the work as a whole. He demanded not 
loyalty to himself, but loyalty to the job; 
but his own example of devotion allowed no 
distinction between the two. 

He maintained personal contacts to assist 
others where needed; to censure where de- 
served; and to recognize merit and achieve- 
ment whenever opportunity offered. Every 
member of the force took personal pride In 
his job. The great majority tried to outdo 
what was expected of them and new records 
of performance were set. All toiled with a 
morale and efficiency that deservedly has 
been the praise or envy of all nations, 

Here in General Gothals’ life and work at 
Panama, is a model indeed of Inspirational 
leadership in the administration of large 
governmental enterprises. 

To you who have been given the sacred 
trust of leadership, here is Goethals’ own 
code given to the graduating Class of 1912, 
at the United States Military Academy, West 
Point: 

“The most important duty that will de- 
volve upon you is the control, direction, and 
command of men. To successfully accom- 
plishment any task, it is necessary not only 
that you should give to it the best that is in 
you, but that you should obtain for it the 
best there is in those who are under your 
guidance. To do this, you must have con- 
fidence in the undertaking and confidence 
in your ability to accomplish it in order to 
inspire the same feeling in them. You must 
have not only accurate knowledge of their 
capabilities, but a just appreciation and a 
full recognition of thelr needs and rights as 
fellow men. In other words, be considerate, 
Just, and fair with them in all dealings, 
treating them as fellow members of the 
great Brotherhood of Humanity, A discon- 
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tented force is seldom loyal, and if its dis- 
content is based upon a sense of unjust treat- 
ment, it is never efficient, Faith in the abil- 
ity of a leader is of slight service unless it be 
united with faith in his justice. When these 
two are combined, then and then only is 
developed that irresistible and irrepressible 
spirit of enthusiasm, that personal interest 
and pride in the task, which inspires ever 
member of the force, be it military or civil, 
to give when need arises the last ounce of 
his strength and the last drop of his blood 
to the winning of a victory in the honor of 
which he will share.” 

MacKaye, the American poet, caught 
the spirit of the canal as Pennell did like- 
wise in drawings, when he sang: 


“A man went down to Panama 
Where many a man had died. 

To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide, 

A man stood up in Panama 
And the mountains stood aside. 


“For a poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 
And he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet's dream, 
And the derricks rang his dithyrambs 
And his stanzas roared in steam. 


“Where old Balboa bent his gaze 
He leads the liners through, 

And the Horn that tossed Magellan 
Bellows a far halloo, 

For where the navies never sailed 
Steamed Goethals and his crew. 


“So nevermore the tropic routes 
Need poleward warp and veer, 
But on through the Gates of Goethals 
The steady keels shall steer, 
Where the tribes of man are led toward 


peace 
By the prophet-engineer.” 


I ask our fast-dwindling Canal Diggers 
Gold“ and “Silver” to remember the number 
on your brass check. It should help you 
over the summit of the Great Divide. To 
the younger generation may this memorial 
recall the following words of Goethals, in- 
spire you and give you faith and courage in 
the future: 

“It all amounts to this: whatever your 
hands find to do, that do with all the might 
this isin you. Face every task with a deter- 
mination to conquer its difficulties and 
never to let them conquer you. No task is 
too small to be done well, for the man who 
is worthy, who is fit to perform the deeds 
of the world, even the greatest, sooner or 
later the opportunity to do them will come. 
He can abide his time, can rest—safe in him- 
self as in a fate.” 

Truly “a poet wrought in Panama.” 

The Congress of the United States author- 
ized the erection of this memorial to Gen. 

W. Goethals in commemoration of 
his signally distinguished services in con- 
nection with the construction and operation 
of the Panama Canal. Dy authority vested 
in me by the Gocthals Memorial Commis- 
sion, under whose direction the wishes of 
Congress have been oomplied with, I hereby 
dedicate this memorial to all nations and 
all peoples. 


Case No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, here is 
another case of undue hardship which 
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highlights the need for drastic revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. This is 
one of many discussed in the recent book 
by J. Campbell Bruce, called the Golden 
Door, the Irony of Our Immigration 
Policy: 

Prof. Lawrence Schwartz, one of the 
world’s most noted abstract mathemati- 
cians, and a professor at the University of 
Nancy, France, was invited to deliver a 
paper at the International Mathematical 
Congress at Harvard University. He 
spent many weary months awaiting his 
visa, which was finally granted to him. 
However, he was permitted to appear of- 
ficially at no other university in this 
country, either to hear any lectures or to 
give any. If he wished to travel about, 
he was permitted to do so, only if he gave 
written notification of each change of 
address to immigration authorities. 

The noted professor delivered his paper 
at Harvard University. Then, disheart- 
ened by the extreme restrictions on his 
movements, returned immediately to 
France. 

How unfortunate, indeed, to give so 
shallow a welcome to an esteemed man 
of learning. 


The Puzzle of Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following pertinent edi- 
torial entitled “The Puzzle of Indochina,” 
by I. Monte Radlovic, editor of the Diplo- 
mat magazine, taken from their March 
1954 issue: 

Tur PUZZLE or INDOCHINA 


“Ig the French predicament in Indochina 
symptomatic of much graver ills in France 
itself?" 

Searching, sometimes embarrassing ques- 
tions are being asked these days as anger 
grows over France's inability to win a victory. 
In a few areas questions have been replaced 
by harsh—and growing harsher—statements, 
such as; France has no self confidence left!“ 

What, then, is basically wrong? France 
owes it to herself and to the millions who 
admire “the flag of liberty” to quiet the 
rising indignation over Indochina. 

Questions tumble upon questions in the 
Indochinese puzzle. What has happened to 
the once-vaunted “Navarre Plan“ for quick 
victory? Why are American technicians 
needed now? What has become of the $800 
million yearly the United States Is spending 
for an Indochinese victory (about $400 mil- 
lion for direct arms aid in Indochina and 
the same to support the French budget in 
connection with the war)? Are estimates 
true that the Red Chinese ald to Viet Minh 
rebels is less than $75 million annually? 
Why is ‘full independence’ being withheld 
frora the associated states? 

That such disquieting questions should 
arise is no mystery. Rumors have been per- 
sistent for weeks, and sometimes for months, 
that the French Assembly would authorize a 
negotiated peace to hand Indochina over to 
the Communists * * * that outright mili- 
tary defent could be expected * that an 
insufficlent amount of the funds (United 
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States) earmarked for Indochina are actually 
going to the battle zones. 

So long ago as early June of last year, a 
United States House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs made a pregnant, if 
not portentious, report on Indochina, along 
with its recommendations for funds. Briefly, 
this report declared that: 

“France could lose the war, Local popu- 
lations were not supporting their government 
because they do not have confidence in * * + 
the ultimate willingness of the French to ac- 
cord independence for the area.” 

The report clearly indicated suspicions of 
where United States funds were going, when 
it stated “without minimizing the gallant 
struggle of the French, it is (our hope) that 
more aid will go directly to the forces of the 
three associated states rather than funneling 
all the aid through the French ® * that 
the training of the Vietnamese will be in- 
tensified so that all peoples of Indochina will 
be better able to advance toward the attain- 
ment of freedom and independence.” 

Thus, one may wonder about such Implica- 
tions as those raised in the United States 
Congress, and those growing among leaders 
elsewhere. Until there is a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the Indochinese puzzle, it can 
only be prudent to accept the advice of the 
foregoing committee, when it asserted: 

“Until the peoples of the associated states 
are assured of receiving their ultimate inde- 
pendence, success in driving out the Com- 
munist invaders will be difficult, u not un- 
possible, to achieve.” 


F. D. R. Foe Backs Him on New Pearl 
Harbor Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Edward T. Folliard which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954: 

FDR For Backs Him on New Peart HARBOR 
CHARGE 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


PHILADELPHIA —It is one of the ironies of 
history that, while the Japanese are now re- 
garded as our friends and allies, Americans 
still quarrel over this issue: Who among 
themselves was to blame for the successful 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor? 

There is a man here in Philadelphia who 
knows a lot about that greatest of American 
military disasters; who has had little to say 
about it since his retirement from official life, 
but who finally has moved into the arean 
as a champion of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

He is Owen J. Roberts, a retired Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a distinguished 
member of the Republican Party, and in 1941 
chairman of a commission appointed by FDR 
to investigate and report on the facts of 
Pearl Harbor. 


AN ADMIRAL'S BOOK 


Justice Roberts says it is outrageous to sug- 
gest that President Roosevelt wanted Japan 
to make war on the United States and that 
he enticed the Japanese into making their 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That is the theme of a new book by Rear 
Adm. Robert A. Theobald, United States 
Navy, retired, which has caused the latest 
flareup in the controversy, The book is en- 
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titled, “The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor,” 
and was carried in advance of publication 
by the U. S. News & World Report. 
Admiral Theobald contends that Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1941-42 muzzled Gen. George 
CG. Marshall, Chief of Staf of the Army, 
and Adm. Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations; that he forced them to with- 
hold vital intelligence from the American 
commanders at Pearl Harbor, and that “this 
wholesale denial of information to Ha- 
wali * * è is incomprehensible unless we 
accept that President Roosevelt wanted the 
Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor.” 


TEAPOT DOME PROSECUTOR 


Justice Roberts, now a hearty 79, talked 
about the Theobald book as he sat in his 
law office here on Chestnut street, puffing on 
a pipe. 

He recalled how President Roosevelt had 
surprised him right after the Pearl Harbor 
attack by asking him to head a five-man 
commission to investigate and report on the 
facts. His surprise was understandable. 

Justice Roberts had been named to the 
Supreme Court in 1930 by President Herbert 
Hoover, and it was no secret that he opposed 
much of the New Deal. However, he had a 
reputation not only as a jurist but as a 
thorough and relentless factfinder, having 
first become a national figure in the cele- 
brated Teapot Dome oll scandal. 

Appointed as a specia: prosecutor by Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge in 1924, Roberts (with 
Atlee Pomerene) convicted former Interior 
Secretary Albert F. Fall of accepting a $100,- 
000 bribe in the oil case. This must have 
been a factor in President's Roosevelt's de- 
cision to tap Justice Roberts for the Pearl 
Harbor investigation. 

“Certainly I was no partisan of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,“ Justice Roberts told me, but 
I think it little less than an outrage to 
attribute to him a political motive which 
would involve the possible sacrifice of many 
American soldiers and sailors. 

“It is perfectly obvious that the last thing 
Roosevelt wanted was war with Japan at 
that time. He was afraid that he couldn't 
stave it off, but he was trying to do every- 
thing he could to stave it off. 

“The reason for that was the state of un- 
preparedness at Pearl Harbor. Everybody 
knew that we needed a lot more out there 
than we had. The Army and Navy were 
straining to give it to them, but the de- 
mands from Europe were so great that they 
couldn't. 

“The suggestion of Admiral Theobald 
scema to me outrageous. The diplomatic 
memoranda and correspondence show that 
the United States was doing everything to 
postpone hostilities. The orders to all com- 
manders by both the Army and the Navy 
were that they should not permit any inci- 
dent that could be construed by Japan as an 
aggression or a challenge.” 

BIPARTISAN COMMAND 

Justice Roberts noted that one weakness in 
Admiral Theobald's thesis was the political 
background and the character of FDR's two 
chief Cabinet advisers in the military fleld— 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox. Both men 
were Republicans. Stimson had served 
earlier in the Cabinets of President William 
Howard Taft and President Hoover. Knox 
had been the Republican nominee for Vice 
President in 1936 on the GOP ticket headed 
by Alf M. Landon, 

Justice Roberts said that the records of 
both Stimson and Knox indicated complete 
integrity of purpose. 

“Certainly,” he sald, “neither of them 
would have gone along with what Admiral 
Theobald indicates was a dastardly plot to 
involve us in a war with Japan.” 

Justice Roberts met Admiral Theobald at 
Pearl Harbor when the Roberts Commission 
was there investigating the disaster. Theo- 
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Dald was then helping Rear Adm. Husband 
E. Kimmel, United States Navy, retired, who 
at the ‘time of the attack was commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

Justice Roberts told me that he and the 
other members of the commission would 
have preferred to exonerate Admiral Kimmel 
and Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, Army com- 
mander of the Hawalian department. As it 
was, the commission reported to President 
Roosevelt on January 24, 1952, that both 
Kimmel and Short were guilty of a derelic- 
tion of duty. 

Justice Roberts noted in the 1942 report, 
and also in his interview, that these com- 
manders and their subordinates had a con- 
viction that Japan had no intention of raid- 
ing Pearl Harbor. 

“Consequently,” said the report, “this 
form of attack was a complete surprise to 
all of the superior officers of Army and Navy 
stationed in the Hawalian area. This con- 
viction persisted notwithstanding messages 
containing warnings and orders, brought to 
the attention of both commanders over a 
period of weeks prior to the attack. 

“As early as October 16, the commanders 
were warned of the possibility of an attack 
by Japan on the United States and were 
directed to take precautions and make pre- 
paratory dispositions in the light of this in- 
formation. A significant warning message 
was communicated to both the local com- 
manders on November 24. On November 27 
each responsible commander was warned 
that hostilities were momentarily possible. 
The warnings indicated war, and war only.” 

The November 27 warning which the Navy 
Department sent to Admiral Kimmel (with 
instructions to show it to General Short) 
started off with these words: 

“This dispatch Is to be considered a war 
warning. Negotiations with Japan looking 
toward stabilization of conditions in the 
Pacific have ceased and an aggressive move 
by Japan is expected within the next few 
days.” 

Admiral Theobald says in his book that 
critics of Admiral Kimmel magnify the 
significance of this dispatch. 

“Unaccompanied by alert and mobiliza- 
tion orders,“ Theobald writes, “the dispatches 
of November 27 were little more than ‘gen- 
eral information’ messages for the Hawaiian 
commands,” 

He says that there was no last-minute 
warning, although Washington had virtually 
conclusive evidence that the Japanese were 
about to move. He says that General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark, if free to act, 
would have done everything in their power 
to prevent the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
yet on the morning of December 7 they re- 
fused to send one short message to Hawaii in 
time to cushion the blow. 

“That is the most revealing fact of the 
entire Pearl Harbor story,” Admiral Theobald 
says. “There is only one conceivable reason 
for it—nothing must be done to prejudice the 
chances of the attack, even at the last mo- 
ment. Japan was about to bring war to 
the United States, and President Roosevelt 
did not Intend that any American action 
should cause them to change their plans at 
the last minute. 

Having loosed this literary blockbuster at 
FDR, Theobald says that his book is not in- 
tended as a criticism of the war President or 
of any of the other principal actors. He says 
that the Pearl Harbor attack brought a thor- 
oughly aroused United States into the war 
and thereby assured defeat of the Axis 
Powers. 

Had FDR tried to initiate America’s entry, 
he says, he would have run into trouble in 
Congress, and the war effort would have been 
handicapped by divided sentiments among 
the people. 

“If this is a fair appraisal of President 
Roosevelt's line of reasoning, as it seems to 
be,” Admiral Theobald continues, “his decl- 
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sion to entice the Japanese to deliver a sur- 
prise attack upon the fleet in Pearl Harbor 
must be accepted as thoroughly sound from 
his standpoint, despite the losses which re- 
sulted.” i 

To all of this, as has been sald, Justice 
Roberts vigorously dissented. 

Justice Roberts also took out after a new 
book by Adm. William H. Standley, United 
States Navy, retired, who was a member of 
the Roberts Commission. A chapter of the 
Standley book, Admiral Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, recently was printed in U. S. News & 
World Report. 

Admiral Standley, who is 81, says now that 
if the Roberts Commission had not been lim- 
ited in its Jurisdiction it would have arrived 
at much the same conclusions as those ex- 
pressed by the minority (Republican) mem- 
bers of a joint congressional committee 
which made its report in 1946. This minor- 
ity report blamed not only Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short, but President Roosevelt, 
Stimson, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and Gen. 
Leonard T. Gerow, who in 1941 was Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the War Plans Division. 

Justice Roberts, commenting on the Stand- 
ley book, recalled Standley’s membership on 
the Presidential investigating commission 
and asked: "Why did he sign the report?“ 

Justice Roberts also called attention to a 
passage in Standley’s book in which he deals 
with subsequent investigations of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Says Standley: 

“Some of the findings of these various In- 
vestigations and boards were at variance with 
the findings of the Roberts Commission, 
* è è Tam convinced that the facts report- 
ed in the Roberts Commission findings, bear- 
ing in mind the limitations imposed upon us, 
are more accurate, more authentic, and more 
thorough than any of the investigations 
made from 3 to 4 years later.“ 


Trade Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following copy of a letter 
which I have sent to Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson: 

APRIL 29, 1954. 


The Honorable Craries E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Srenkranr: I understand that 
protests have been made to you in regard 
to bids submited by Japanese firms on 
equipment necessary for the Dalles Dam on 
the Columbia River. I would like to 
strongly urge that the Japanese bids be con- 
sidered on the same bafis with any other bids 
which have been received from responsible 
sources. 

As a member of the House Public Works 
Committee, which recently authorized an 
increased appropriation to cover costs of con- 
struction for the Dalles Dam, I was very 
much impressed with the record of economy 
achieved by the Portland District of the 
Corps of Engineers. Through division of 
the work to encourage competition from con- 
tractors, and other steps to gain both econ- 
omy and efficiency, the cost of the dam will 
be well below initial estimates, in spite of 
generally increased construction costs since 
the time of those estimates. From the 
standpoint of the Corps of Engineers, and 
from the best interest of American taxpayer, 
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it would be very disappointing for this record 
to be spoiled by arbitrary action ignoring 
low bidders for equipment for the dam. 

I belleve it would be a great mistake for 
the Defense Department to participate in 
the development of a policy which would 
make normal trade relations with Japan 
more difficult. Japan is an anchor of Amer- 
ican defense policy in Asia, The develop- 
ment of healthy trade relations with that 
country should be an essential part of our 
defense policy, in addition to being good 
common sense from an economic standpoint. 

I understand that the question has been 
raised in regard to possible hardship if an 
American firm loses this bid. There is no 
comparison between the hardship involved 
for an individual firm and the millions of 
Americans who produce for export and who 
will feel the results if our trade relations 
with Japan continue to deteriorate. 

Any prejudicial action against a bid pend- 
ing before your Department will be directly 
contrary to the President's recommendations 
in regard to the “Buy-American” Act. I am 
confident that you will carry out the Presi- 
dent's policy in this regard. 

Cordially, 
Prank E. SMITTE, 
Member of Congress, 


Academy Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler of April 
29, 1954, entitled Academy Action.” 

This editorial sets forth in an effective 
way the availability of Camp Edwards in 
the Cape Cod area of Massachusetts for 
selection as the site of the new United 
States Air Force Academy. 

As the editorial well states: 

The Cape Cod base would be the near- 
perfect answer to the problems of getting 
the right location. Camp Edwards today is 
on a caretaker basis, It has barracks and 
buildings into which the cadets could move 
immediately. It is close to Otis Field, an 
excellent all-weather site for the over-ocean 
training. It is only 60 miles from Boston, 
with this city’s unparalleled facilities for 
education and research. It adjoins a vast 
stretch of land owned by the Government, 
and available for expansion: 


The editorial follows: 

ACADEMY ACTION 7 

Four weeks ago today, President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill authorizing a $126 mil- 
lion United States Air Force Academy. 

Here in Massachusets, at Camp Edwards on 
Cape Cod, we have the ideal site for that es- 
tablishment. 

Yet for 4 weeks we have waited in vain 
for the news that Air Secretary Talbott, or 
some other Air Force representative, would 
be coming this way to take a look at the Ed- 
wards setup. 

Talbott has been to Texas, California, 
Michigan and elsewhere, looking over possi- 
ble sites for the academy. General Lind- 
bergh has been to Sioux City, Iowa., for the 
same purpose. Other Air Force agents have 
been checking up on recommended areas 
here and there around the nation. 

But what's the matter with somebody's 
taking a trip to Biwards? 
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The Cape Cod base would be the near-per- 
fect answer to the problems of the 
right location. Camp Edwards today is on a 
caretaker basis. It has barracks and build- 
ings into which the cadets could move im- 
mediately. It is close to Otis Field, an ex- 
cellent all-weather site for over-ocean train- 
ing. It is only 60 miles from Boston, with 
this city’s unaparalleled facilities for educa- 
tion and research. It adjoins a vast stretch 
of land owned by the Government, and avall- 
able for expansion. 

The Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has been pounding on these facts all month. 
The chamber has been sending telegrams to 


Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY, urging 


them to invite Talbott to visit Massachusetts 
and inspect the Cape Cod site. 

Still nobody comes this way. 

Just recently, a brochure put together by 
the chamber and the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce went out to the five-man 
commission that eventually will decide the 
site of the academy, That brochure pointed 
out the advantages of the Edwards area, 

Still nobody visits us. 

We feel this is a project that the entire 
New England congressional delegation 
should work on with all posible persuasive 
force. 

It's time this area got up on its feet and 
did some yelling. We'll get no attention 
unless we make some noise. 


Spending Federal Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, pressure for 
authorization of Federal money comes 
from many sources and for many im- 
practical projects. 

To appropriate funds to initiate proj- 
ects of questionable value while neglect- 
ing established facilities rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete, is, to say the least, uneco- 
nomic over the long pull. 


The following editorial calls particular 
attention to the Federal Government's 
obligation to maintain existing navigable 
facilities on the Ohio River, where fur- 
ther neglect will not only deprive the 
area of the continued benefits of past 
appropriations but will build up added 
costs for repairs and replacements. The 
editorial is from the Huntington Adver- 
tiser, Huntington, W. Va. 

Onto River TRAFFIC OuTGROWS FACILITIES 

Huntington, being an important river 
shipping point from the earliest days of the 
city, stands to gain economically from any 
Ohio River improvement program that will 
accommodate the flow of traffic. 

Huntington citizens, therefore, should be 
interested in a fresh look at the overall pro- 
gram which the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association has been supporting for years. 

Four years ago the report of the Presi- 
dent's Water Resources Policy Commission 
announced: 

“The greatest immediate need, insofar as 
waterborne commerce in the Ohio River 
Basin is concerned, is the replacement of 
existing locks and dams in the Ohio River 
which are inadequate to meet the demands 
of modern river transportation.” 

In the spirit of this policy laid down by the 
Commission the association is carrying on. 
In different ways, it is trying to impress 
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upon the public the need for early complo- 
tion of various projects which have long 
been considered, but exist to a large extent 
on the drawing boards. 

One in which this section of the valley is 
especially interested Is the high-level roller 
dam, proposed to be constructed at Greenup, 
Ky. When finished, the modern locks and 
dam at this point will replace 5 obsolete 
structures, including 1 near the mouth of 
the Big Sandy River. Present facilities 
cause serious traffic delays in one of the 
busiest stretches in the entire inland water- 
way system. The proposed dam will reduce 
locking time for modern craft and cargo 
by 80 percent, provide annual savings of 
$600,000 in operating and maintenance costs. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
launched more than 50 years ago with the 
backing of a number of prominent Hunting- 
ton citizens, is distributing a brochure which 
contains pertinent information in compact 
form and should make clear to the public 
the urgency of the improvement program. 

Here are a few points the OVIA makes in 
its appeal; 

: YESTERDAY 

OVIA started, at the turn of the century, 
to work for canalization of the Ohio River. 

Canalization of the Ohio was completed 
in 1929. These original improvements were 
authorized on the basis of estimated traffic 
of 13 million tons a year. 

The original locks, still in use, were de- 
signed for tows less than 600 feet in length. 
now 

Ohio River tonnage is 64 million tons, 
almost 5 times as great as the 13 million 
tons anticipated in planning the present 
locks. 

Tonnage on the Ohio River is twice the 
paid tonnage moved through the Panama 
Can 


More inland tonnage is carried by the 981- 
mile Ohio than on 1,800 miles of the Mis- 
sissippi River from Minneapolis to tbe gulf. 

Modern tows—almost twice as long as the 
old locks on the Ohio—have to be split at 
every one of the Ohio River’s 46 locks be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cairo. 

Twenty-three locks on the Ohio River are 
from 35 to 50 years old. 

ae locks are from 25 to 35 years 
old. 

When completed, the overall Ohio River 
improvement program of the United States 
Army engineers will: 

Replace obsolete locks and dams with a 
system of high locks and dams, and long 
pools. S 

Reduce total number of locks from 46 to 21. 

Reduce river transportation costs up to 
50 percent. 

Provide 1,200-foot locks for handling mod- 
ern tows with one locking. 

Quadruple transportation capacity of the 
Ohio River. 


Army Adds Honor to Many Laurels Earned 
by Carley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal for April 25, 1954, concerning 
well-earned recognition by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which is to be given 
to a distinguished Midsouth newspaper- 
man, 
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The article follows: 


Army Apps Honor ro Many LAURELS EARNED 
BY CaRLEY 
(By George Sisler) 
Twenty-nine years of exceptional and out- 
standing service to the United States Army 
have led to the awarding of the Department 
of Army's certificate of merit to Jack Carley, 
editorial writer for the Commercial Appeal. 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
disclosed in Washington yesterday that the 
rerely issued commendation for a civillan 
will be presented early this summer in a 
ceremony at Vicksburg, Miss. 
BACKED RIVER WORK 


The award in effect expresses the apprecia- 
tion of the Army, and especially its Corps of 
Engineers to one of the Old Reliable’s most 
reliable writers for his more than a quarter 
century of untiring efforts in the furtherance 
of flood control and harbor and navigational 
improvements on the Mississippi River 
system. Other factors in Mr. Carley's long 
career earning him the certificate of merit 
were: 

Assistance rendered during the 1927, 1937, 
and 1943 floods along the Mississipp! River 
and its tributaries. 

Service as a special consultant to the War 
Department at Washington in 1946. 

Support of and service to the Army Ground 
Forces during World War IL. 


WAS AID TO PICK 


“For splendid cooperation * * in con- 
nection with the atomic bomb project” and 
the interest shown “in the maintenance of 
security prior to the use of the bomb.” (Ex- 
pressed in a commendatory letter dated Au- 
gust 25, 1945, soon after Hiroshima, by Lt. 
Gen, Leslie R. Groves, who commanded op- 
erations through which the first bomb was 
produced.) 

For assistance as a special civilian aide 
to Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick at Omaha, Nebr., 
during the disastrous Missouri Basin flood 
of 1952. 

“For work in behalf of a unified authority 
in the military establishment." (Expressed 
in a commendatory letter in 1947 from the 
late Judge Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War.) 

The original recommendation for the 
award to Mr. Carley was made by Big. Gen. 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and Maj. Gen. Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Chief of Army Engineers. 

In the Army Department file on which the 
Certificate of Merit is based are commenda- 
tions covering various activities from 1925 
to the present, from: 

Gen. Brehon Somervell, retired, wartime 
commander of Army Service Forces and now 
president of Koppers, Inc.; General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, retired; Lt. Gen. 
Ben Lear, retired, former Army Ground 
Forces Commander and later deputy theater 
commander in Europe during World War 
II: the late Judge Patterson; Lt. Gen. LeRoy 
Lutes, retired, former Army Service Forces 
commander; Lt. Gen. Daniel Noce, Inspector 
General of the Army; Maj. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, retired, bullder of the wartime 
Persian Gulf supply route and former Mem- 
phis District Engineer; Lt. Gen. Eugene Rey- 
bold, retired, former Chief of Engineers and 
one-time Memphis District Engineer; Maj. 

. Gen. Max C. Tyler, retired, former president 
of the Mississippi River Commission; Lt. 
Gen. L. R. Fredendall, retired, former com- 
mander, Second Army; General Sturgis; Gen- 
eral Hardin, and Col. Allen F. Clark, Jr» 
present Memphis District Engineer, 

BEST FRIEND 


Included in the fle Is a letter of apprecia- 
tion signed by 51 civilian employees of the 
Memphis district on the occasion of the 
Corps of Engineers 175th anniversary on 
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June 27, 1950. The letter sets forth that 
from a flood-control standpoint, “We think 
that history will record that you (Mr. Carley) 
have been the best friend the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley has ever had.” 

The certificate of merit, to be presented 
by top-ranking Army officials, is signed by 
Secretary Stevens. 

Mr. Carley, a long-time personal friend of 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has been a visiting 
instructor at the FBI National Academy in 
Washington since 1942, and Is the possessor 
of a very rare FBI citation awarded in 1940. 
He also holds another FBI certificate of 
grateful appreciation awarded upon the com- 
pletion of 10 years of service as a visiting in- 
structor at the FBI Academy. 

TWO LEGION TROPHIES 

The Commercial Appeal editorial writer 
also was awarded the American Legion's 
Stephen 8. Chadwick trophy in 1939 for the 
best editorials on national defense, and was 
the recipicnt of the first award of the James 
S. Bodley American Legion trophy for con- 
tributions to Americanism, in 1947. 

Mr. Carley joined the staff of the Commer- 
cial Appeal in the fall of 1923 and has served 
as city editor, managing editor, and editorial 
writer in turn. He is married to the former 
Loulse Meldahl, daughter of the late Capt. 
Anthony Meldahl, famed Ohio River packet 
operator. He also ls a 33d degree Scottish 
Rite Mason and a member of the Tennessee 
Conslstory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carley live at 393 North 
Garland, 


Statement Regarding H. R. 8963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced H. R. 8963. This 
provides that the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service and the Ad- 
ministrator of Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency will furnish or make 
available to the city of Grandview 
$500,000 on the cost of a sewage plant 
for Grandview. This bill would allow 
the $500,000 to be made available only 
after $325,000 is provided by the city 
of Grandview. 

An application by the city of Grand- 
view was made to the regional HHFA 
in 1952 under Public Law 139. The 
amount of $255,000 was approved by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in a report in 1953. However, the 
application was too late to receive the 
allocation of funds from the Fedcral 
Government. 

The 1952 sewage system was not an 
extensive system, and will not now meet 
the State or local requirements. The 
plan at that time included only main 
lines and very limited lateral facilities, 
A plan has now been devised to mect 
specifications of the State health de- 
partment for a complete sewage system 
which would meet the requirements of 
a city of 5,000 population. 

Following are estimates for this sew- 
age system; 


Lateral sewers ennnen $361, 000 
Two pumping stations_._...._. — $2,400 
Sewer mains 65, 000 
Outtau r. 25, 000 
Sewage treatment plant — 220, 000 
Contingencies, 5 percent 35. 000 
Cost of land and easements and 
rights-of- way 5. 000 
Engineering, including supervision. 50, 000 
Legal and administrative cost 12, 000 
Interest during construction 6, 000 
Project contingencles .------- =e 3, 000 
Ar 825, 000 


are: 

One. The Grandview Air Base is now 
in active operation. The Air Force has 
brought in over 2,500 personnel and the 
alleged strength of this base is to be 
around 4,090. Personnel at the base are 
making daily requests for housing units 
in Grandview which is estimated at ap- 
proximately 800. Grandview cannot 
provide these housing units without 
added facilities. 

Two. The United States Navy is oper- 
ating war plants near this area which 
has resulted in affecting the normal 
position of the city of Grandview. In 
other words, at the present time over 
312 students—which represents a very 
high proportion of the school popula- 
tion in Grandview—come from families 
belonging to the air base or working in 
the Federal defense plants in this area. 
The school children are mentioned to 
show the influx of personnel caused by 
Grandview being within a Federal de- 
fense impacted area, 

It is only right and proper that the 
Federal Government take steps to assist 
Grandview in this project. I have pre- 
viously stated that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency recognized the 
need for such a project by acknowledg- 
ing the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment caused this situation. This is fur- 
ther proven by the fact that they have 
deferred action on this project purely 
because of the funds involved. Never 
have they doubted the need nor the 
priority for the Government to assist in 
this project. Also, I have not been able 
to determine why this particular project 
was refused funds in 1952 when other 
projects of similar nature were granted 
Federal money. 


New, New, New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a fine and cour- 
ageous editorial entitled “New, New, 
New Look,” which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Post of April 29, 1954. This editorial 
is consistent with the position I have 
consistently taken in strongly urging a 
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strong and powerful military force. The 
only thing that the Communists respect 
is what they fear, and that is a power 
stronger than they possess. 

The editorial follows: 

New, New, New Loox 

Anyone with a reasonable quota of brains, 
an unlimited purse, and the power to issue 
orders can call upon the American people 
end American industry to produce the 
sincws of war after a war comes. But some- 
thing more than that is required to make 
rend for any eventuality in a world with 
such a precarious balance of hostile forces. 

By this time, Congress should be fed up 
to the teeth with the New Look, the New, 
New Look, and the New, New, New Look— 
the latter hinted at by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson. How many looks must he take be- 
Tore making up his mind just exactly how 
much must be spent for armaments to pro- 
vide the maximum security for the mini- 
mum cost? When the administration de- 
cided to save money on the national defenses 
it was rather clear that it was a wild gamble. 

To say that another new look may have 
to be taken at the defense budget because 
of events in Europe and Asia is sheer decep- 
tion. The events in Europe and Asia were 
certain to follow the cease fire scllout in 
Korea, as day follows night. 

It is simply incredible that with a Presl- 
dent highly trained in evaluating a military 
situation, that there should be such a 
chaotic situation, Threatened with another 
war, the Nation is having its defense budget 
cut almost $6 billion. 


Clem D. Johnston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Virginia 
are extremely proud of one of our dis- 
tinguished sons, Hon. Clem D. Johnston,- 
who was recently honored, as the cap- 
stone to his illustrious career of service 
to his State and Nation, by his election 
to the presidency of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
quote herewith the following editorial 
which appeared in the April 29, 1954, 
issue of the Roanoke Times, published in 
Roanoke, Va.: 

Hien Honor For CLEM JOHNSTON 

Roanokers do not need to be told that 
Clem D. Johnston is a man of many parts, 
vigorous and able in many varied fields and 
u natural leader in all of them. We may 
be pardoned, nonetheless, if we swell with 
pride that his qualities, so well known in his 
hometown, have been once again recog- 
nized on the national Jevel with his elec- 
tion as president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

His fellow townsmen, we suspect, will be 
inclined at the risk of seeming smugness to 
congratulate the United States Chamber 
rather than Mr. Johnston upon his selection. 
Tie has already served that powerful business 
organization for some 22 years in a variety of 
positions of leadership, and his record of dy- 
namic service to the chamber must be known 
by now to a large portion of its 1,600,000 
businessmen members. 

It would be difficult to imagine that the 
United States Chamber could have done it- 
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self a better turn than it did in Washington 


yesterday in turning over the reins of the 
organization to the strong hands of Clem 
Johnston. 

The roster of Mr. Johnston's activities in 
the last quarter century—he is only 57 years 
of age, though his accomplishments are suf- 
ficient to fill several lifetimes—are truly 
amazing. A highly successful businessman 
with a whole string of enterprises scattered 
throughout western Virginia and extending 
into nearby States, he has found time to 
serve his own neighbors in accepting the 
leadership in numerous vital civic programs. 

He has repeatedly responded to the call of 
his Government for full-time service and as 
an unpaid consultant in the fleld of ware- 
housing and supply. In two world wars he 
has made a record of valuable service, and 
he has branched out to assist in formulating 
and directing policy in such fields as civil 
defense, Federal-State relations, and high- 
way programs. 

The national recognition now accorded 
him in his election as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce means achieve- 
ment of a pinnacle of success which only a 
handful of Americans in any generation can 
reach. But we suspect that even this may 
not prove to be the capstone of the remark- 
able career of this remarkable man, 


India Protests Military Aid to Pakistan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the Hindu of Monday, 
March 8, 1954. The editorial in ques- 
tion presents its government's views on 
the military-aid program which is about 
to become effective between our own 
Government and Pakistan, 

The editorial follows: 


CONSEQUENCES oF MILITARY Am 

India's views on the proposal of the United 
States to give military aid to Pakistan have 
been repeatedly voiced in public by our 
Prime Minister. But Mr. Nehru's state- 
ment in Parliament on March 1 is invested 
with special significance in that it has come 
after President Eisenhower's letter to the 
Prime Minister. It makes it clear that noth- 
ing that the President has conveyed by way 
of clarifications and assurances in his letter 
and the accompanying statement has en- 
abled Mr. Nehru to change those views. In 
the circumstances, Mr. Nehru, in his reply 
to the President, could do no more than 
briefiy indicate this position. Beyond re- 
ciprocating the President's sentiments of 
good will (on which India has never ex- 
pressed. any doubts) Mr. Nehru could not 
obviously enter into a controversy with the 
President through an exchange of letters, 
This does not, however, mean that it Is all 
there is to it. His sober and grave appraisal 
of the consequences of the American move 
not only to India, but to Pakistan and the 
whole of Asia, is addressed as much to our 
countrymen as to the policymakers in Amer- 
ica. It is in fact analogous to the statement 
which accompanied the letter of the Presi- 
dent and merits the latter's careful study 
even at this late hour. 

The first point made by Mr. Nehru re- 
lates to the immediate reactions to, and 
the possible long-range consequences of, the 
introduction of foreign military forces into 
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the continent of Asia. It has been repeated- 
ly urged that it would not make for peace 
but would strengthen age-old suspicions and 
apprehensions based on the past history of 
this continent. The immediate reaction, 
in some of the Asiatic countries, to the re- 
ports of American military assistance, have 
tended to confirm this view. If the intention 
is to promote peace and security the origi- 
nators of this policy have already produced 
the opposite results. In fact, there is no 
need to go once again Into a long argument 
about it. For, as Mr. Nehru has pointed out, 
“The fact is there, that there has been in 
India and in Pakistan a sense of upsetting 
of things, as it were, and a sense of Insecurity. 
In other countries in Asia, western and other, 
the result has been in a sense, a situation 
becoming fluid and a certain apprehension 
as to what the consequences might be.” 

The second point made by the Prime Min- 
ister is of more immediate concern to India 
and Pakistan, in that it is likely to affect 
the whole course of their future relations. 
The promise of military ald to one of them 
by a western power, has served, if not to 
drive a wedge between them, at least to 
arrest the process of closing the rift which 
has unfortunately existed since their emer- 
gence as two independent countries, This is 
not what we had expected of a friendly 
country, especially after Mr, Nehru’s repeated 
warnings in this regard ever since the pos- 
sibility of military aid was mooted. It is not 
surprising that the Prime Minister feels 
strongly on this aspect of the matter, and 
has characterized the American move as 
amounting to “intervention” of a kind which 
has done and could do no good to either of 
the two neighbors. After 6 years and more 
of bitter experience India and Pakistan had 
come to realize that the best way of solving 
their mutual problems was by direct ne- 
gotiations as became two countries on whom 
history and geography had cast the role of 
friendly neighbors rather than warring 
brothers. Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammad 
Ali were firmly persuaded that this was the 
right way and had made good progress, dur- 
ing their meetings, toward a solution of 
these problems, when this military aid busi- 
ness came slong and spoiled the whole at- 
mosphere. In the words of Mr. Nehru; 

“Recently a new and more friendly atmos- 
phere had been created between India and 
Pakistan and by direct consultation between 
the two Prime Ministers, s was being 
made towards the solution of these problems, 
That progress has now been checked and 
fresh difficulties have arisen. The military 
aid being given by the United States to 
Pakistan is a form of intervention in these 
problems which is likely to have more far- 
reaching results than the previous types of 
intervention.” 

How much harm has been done to the 
chances of a friendly settlement of Indo- 
Pakistan differences can be judged by refer- 
ence to the Kashmir dispute. If Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Mohammad Ali had p 50 
far as to agree on a tentative date for the 
induction of a plebiscite administrator it was 
on the assumption that an agreement on 
demilitarization (prior to a plebisclee) would 
follow. But what hope is there now of Pake- 
istan agreeing to’a reasonable level of de- 
militarization when she finds herself zud- 
denly in possession of vast quantities of 
foreign armaments? The Pakistan Prime 
Minister's recent utterances on this subject 
show that there is indeed very little chance 
of this happening. By thus tilting the mili- 
tary balance between the parties to the 
Kashmir dispute the United States has 
thwarted the hopes of a peaceful solution. 
Worse still, it may well prove (the Presi- 
dent's assurances notwithstanding) that she 
has actually provided the aggressor with the 
wherewithal to renew his aggression, which 
had been halted at the cease-fire line, 
From any point of view the military aid pro- 
posed by America at this juncture cannot 
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but have disastrous consequences to the 
peace and security of Asia. Whether, even 
now, it is not possible to defer action on this 
policy is a matter which the President 
should consider deeply. But there is little 
chance of this happening. There is there- 
fore every justification for the Prime Min- 
ister’s warning that a grave situation has 
arisen, His confidence that the country will 
face It as. a national issue on which there 
can be no difference of opinion is equally 
justified. - 


Indochina Will Turn to Reds if Freedom 
Is Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
step in understanding and coping with 
the confused and critical situation in 
Indochina, it seems to me, is the realiza- 
tion that human resistance to colonial- 
ism did not end with the winning of our 
own Revolutionary War and the achieve- 
ment of our independence from Great 
Britain. 

There is growing evidence that the 
same stirrings of the legitimate spirit of 
nationalism and independence exist in 
other lands today, and the failure to date 
of the French to recognize and accede to 
that worthy desire in Indochina plays 
directly into the hands of the Communist 
enemies. Not only have the people of 
that unhappy land been taken in by 
Communist appeals to the nationalist 
spirit and by Communist promises of 
freedom, but the French have failed to 
provide the firm assurance of independ- 
ence which alone can create the will to 
resist the Communists. 

Thirty years ago Stalin declared that 
“the road to the victory of the revolution 
in the West lies through a revolutionary 
alliance with the colonies and dependent 
countries against imperialism.” Insofar 
as America supports France in its efforts 
to maintain colonial status in Indochina, 
it falls into the strategic trap Stalin so 
frankly disclosed. 

Recently a native of Vietnam, now a 
student of Kalamazoo College, in my 
district, gave an interview to the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette, which underscores the 
heartbreaking situation of the Indo- 
chinese aspirants for freedom and in- 
dependence. Because of the light it 
throws upon the current situation, I in- 
clude this excellent newspaper report of 
this interview: 

Fears INDOCHINA, IP Freevom DENIED, Mar 
TUEN To Reps 
(By Dan Ryan) 

For a widely publicized war, the fighting 
in Indochina remains pretty much of a 
mystery to most Americans. 

They know that the French are fighting 
native forces called “Viet Minh” and that the 
Vietminh are led by Communists headed by 
a man named Ho Chi Minh. 

They also know, rather vaguely, that the 
French are assisted by a large number of 
native soldiers loyal to the French. 
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Beyond this, things get pretty confused, 

One resident of Kalamazoo is not confused. 
She la tiny Mai Nguyen, (pronounced My 
Wen, meaning in English, White Spring 
Flower) a native of Indochina, now studying 
political science at Nazareth College. To her 
the Indochinese war is an intensely personal 
thing. 

“To understand the Indochinese war, you 
must first understand something about Indo- 
china.“ she says. 

“Indochina is actually three countries, 
Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. These three 
little nations are bordered by China, Burma, 
Thailand, and the South China Sea, 

“I am a native of Vietnam. That's where 
the fighting is going on. It's a long, slender 
country with three large cities, Hanoi in the 
north, Hue in the middle, and Saigon on the 
southern coast. Almost all else is Jungle or 
rice farm land.” 

Horx TO BE FREE 

“The French have governed our land since 
the 1860s. I do not think we like that any 
more than you Americans liked the British 
here 


“I was living in Salgon in World War II. 
We knew little about the war, The Japanese 
moved in to overthrow the French in 1045 
but treated us well. Later we were bombed 
by Allied planes fighting the Japanese. 

“When the war ended our people hoped 
to be free of French domination. Some 
French statements offered some hope of a 
government of our own, but not real in- 
dependence, Somehow the French in Viet- 
nam and the French in Paris never seemed 
to think alike and our free government 
never actually arrived. 

“During those years only one strong leader 
had a chance to appeal to public imagina- 
tion. He is Ho Chi Minh, an old man who 
traveled widely and was trained by the Com- 
munists in Russia, 

“In the beginning the people were de- 
ceived. They didn't know he was a Com- 
munist, Even the French recognized him 
as the chief of Vietnam. Now everyone 
knows he is a Communist, but it is too 
late. Besides the Vietmamese people have 
no one else to turn to. Our king, Bao Dal, 
is not respected. He is a French puppet. 
He does nothing for his people. 

“To the average native of Indochina, Ho 
Chi Minh is fighting for freedom. If you 
wish to fight for Vietnamese freedom you 
join his forces. If you do not, you fight 
with the French. : 

“Those fighting on the side of Ho Chi 
Minh are not all Communists. Many choose 
to fight with the Communists because they 
hate the French more. 

“When the rumored free government of 
Vietnam did not arrive, street ghting broke 
out in Saigon in 1946. The Vietminh, or 
nationalist forces, seized my father and 
put him in jail because he worked as an 
engineer under the French. 

“Then they let him out and the French 
arrested him and put him back in jail as a 
nationalist, He managed to get out and our 
family fied north to Hanoi. From then on 
we moved constantly as refugees from vil- 
lage to village, until 1949. 

“The large cities are all controlled by the 
French. A Vietnam boy who does not flee 
from the cities is drafted by the French 
army. He must then fight against his 
countrymen. 

“If he flees the French, he ts drafted by 
Ho Chi Minh. As a result the people grow 
despondent and listen to Red propaganda.” 

THINKS U. N. COULD HELP 

“The Vietnamese soldier fighting with Ho 
Chi Minh feels he is fighting for freedom. 
The Vietnamese soldier fighting with the 
French holds no such firm conviction. That 
is why so many Vietnamese men join Ho 
Chi Minh, 
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“I believe that if the Vietnamese people 
could have the help of the United Nations 
in setting up a true nationalist government, 
free of French ties, the people of Vietnam 
would rally to it and fight communism, be- 
cause Ho Chi Minh could no longer say he 
is fighting for independence. 

“Many of us look with hope to one of our 
men, Ngo Dinh Diem, now in France, as a 
possible leader of a free government. There 
are also many young Vietnamese studying 
here and abroad who could be the core of an 
independent Vietnam. But no matter who 
leads us, we must first have freedom. It we 
do not get that from the French, I fear my 
country will follow China into communism, 

“We appreciate the good will and gen- 
erosity of the American aid, but that heip 
is useless and misdirected when it does not 
lead to an independent Vietnam govern- 
ment. No amount of weapons will do so 
long as there are no soldiers with a purpose. 

“If you could help us as you helped the 
Greek nationalists, we could form our own 
government and turn back the Communists, 
This will probably not be a popular thought 
here, but it is how we feel,” 


Immigration Code Injures Scientific Re- 
search in United States—Need for 


Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing letter I received from the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1954. 
, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHR: The Council of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences on rec- 
ommendation of its committee on interna- 
tional relations voted unanimously at ita 
April meeting to give strong support to the 
Gubser resolutions, House Jolnt Resolutions 
307 and 308, especially the latter. The aim 
of both these resolutions is to encourage the 
visits of foreign experts in science and other 
fields of scholarship, by simplifying and 
accelerating the process of obtaining a tem- 
porary visa. 

Both resolutions provide for a prompt 
decision on each application for a nonim- 
migrant visa if the applicant alien intends 
to take part in a scientific, technological, 
or cultural conference or meeting in the 
United States, or intends to occupy a teach- 
ing or research position, or intends to take 
part in an industrial, technological, scien- 
tific, or cultural transaction which is tem- 
porary in nature. They also provide for a 
review of the consul's decision in cases where 
a visa is denied to such an applicant alien. 
This review la to be promptly carried out by a 
board of learned scientists, scholars, and 
other distinguished citizens or by other 
special means provided by the Secretary of 
State and in special cases to issue non= 
immigrant visas to aliens who might other- 
wise be excluded under our present law. 
We believe that a simplifed procedure is 
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called for in considering applications for 
such temporary visas, in contrast to the pro- 
longed inquiry which may be necessary be- 
fore an immigrant visa is issued to a pros- 
Ppective permanent or long-term visitor. 
Alien visitors who come to attend con- 
ferences in this country must usually re- 
ceive decisions quite promptly; otherwise, 
the decision comes too late to permit them 
to attend the meeting which was the object 
of their visit. 

There is much evidence that the scientific 
and cultural life of this country is suffering 
from the lack of adequate contacts with our 
foreign colleagues because of difficulties 
Which so many of them experience when 
they wish to visit this country. The most 
Obvious evidence of this is found in the 
increasing tendency to hold international 
scientific meetings outside the United States, 
because of the difficulty of holding them 
here. Information on this point is to be 
found in a brief report in Sclence, the official 
magazine of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in the issue 
of March 19, 1954, page 3A. We may re- 
capitulate some of the most salient evidence 
here, For instance, at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of Genetics in Bellagio, Italy, 
last summer, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The congress asks the international com- 
mittee not to recommend that the next con- 
gress be held in any country to which it 
may be expected that scientists would be 
refused permission to enter on grounds 
of birth or political associations, past or 
present.“ 

Montreal, Canada, has been chosen for the 
10th International Congress of Genetics. 

In May 1953 the American Psychological 
Association announced that the International 
Congress of Psychology would hold its 1954 
meeting in Montreal. We may quote fur- 
ther from the article in Science: 

The statement released by the APA went 
on to say that the American Psychological 
Association had hoped to invite * * * the 
International Congress of Psychology to meet 
in New York City, * * * Because of the de- 
lays and embarrassments which foreign 
scientists experience in attempting to obtain 
even temporary admission to this country, 
the association decided it could not issue 
the invitation.” 

The APA went so far as to have a state- 
Ment read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Volume 98, page 5920 (1952), to the effect 
that, in deciding to hoid the 1954 Inter- 
national Congress in Canada, the psycholo- 
fists agreed not to have a meeting in the 
United States until the existing legislation 
is “modified in such a way that visiting scien- 
tists will not be put through an inconvenient 
and embarrassing procedure in order to gain 
permission to visit this country.” 

These instances, unfortunately, are typical 
ot many others. For instance, the First In- 
ternational Congress of Biochemistry was 
held in Cambridge, England, in 1949; the 
tecond in Paris in 1952. There was a strong 
tentiment among many blockemists that the 
third congress, in 1955, should be held in the 
United States, but this sentiment was over- 
ruled and it was decided to hold the 1955 
Congress in Brussels. 

We should point out that all of these meet- 
ings deal entirely with open information; 
there is no need to consider making any 
Classified information available to the for- 
eign visitors who would be admitted under 
the Gubser resolutions. 

The present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
is dameging to the United States in at least 
two ways. First, it arouses antagonism to 
this country, and sharp criticism of our po- 
litical methods, among a great number of 
the intellectual leaders in the countries of 
Western Europe and in other countries which 
are generally to be regarded as our friends. 
This is a serious matter, with great political 
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significance. These intellectual leaders have 


profound influence in their countries; their 
words are listened to with attention by their 
governments and-by the people at large. If 
our policies antagonize them and make them 
suspicious, we are doing direct harm to Amer- 
ican foreign policy as well as to international 
cultural relations. In the second place, by 
interfering so gravely with the visits of for- 
eign scholars to this country, we are actu- 
ally weakening the state of national de- 
fense. A strong and healthy development of 
science is an indispensable element of na- 
tional strength in the world of today. By 
obstructing the free interchange of ideas 
between the leading scientists of foreign 
countries and of our own, we are obstructing 
our own scientific progress and actually en- 
dangering our national security. 

We, therefore, strongly recommend the 
prompt passage of 1 of the 2 Gubser res- 
olutions. Of the 2, we prefer House Joint 
Resolution 308 which includes all of the pro- 
visions found in House Joint Resolution 307 
and also would permit the Secretary of State 
to grant nonimmigrant visas in special cases, 
when it would appear to be in the national 
interest to do so, despite some of the milder 
technical restrictions of the McCarran Act. 

The Attorney General would, of course, re- 
tain the right to bar the admission of any 
alien if there were reason to believe that 
his admission might constitute a danger to 
this country. 

We believe that the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 308 is a matter of vital impor- 
tance in the interests of this country, and 
we urge you to bring it promptly before the 
Congress for favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. EDSALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the anniversary of the adoption 
of one of the most important documents 
in the history of democracy—the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. This document, 
enacted just a few years after the work 
of our own Constitutional Convention 
was finished, guaranteed freedom of re- 
ligion, provided for the election of a 
democratic legislature, restricted the 
rights of the king, granted full political 
rights to commoners and gave the peas- 
ants protection under the law. 

The constitution of May 3, 1791, was 
adopted by Poland 19 years after the 
first partition of that country by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. It was a critical 
period in Poland's history as foreign ag- 
gressors attempted to assert tyrannical 
pressures on the Polish Government 
and threatened to occupy the entire 
country. But the Poles would not be 
intimidated. In 1791 they announced 
that all men are free and equal and in 
this way challenged the very basis of 
dictatorial power. 

The tyrannical rulers of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria ordered the second par- 
tition of Poland in 1793. Invading ar- 
mies overran Poland, converging upon 
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her from the east and the west but al- 
though they were to occupy Polish soil 
for a century and a quarter, they never 
controlled the Polish people. Throughout 
127 years of occupation, a Polish under- 
ground remained active and Polish na- 
tional life and culture went on develop- 
ing. The courage and devotion to prin- 
ciple which produced the May consti- 
tution kept the Poles a strong and united 
people. 

I am convinced that this same moral 
strength which made it possible for 
Poland to become a free nation in 1918, 
will bring about the eventual downfall ` 
of Soviet tyranny. As we pay tribute to 
the courage of the Polish people, let us 
at this same time learn a lesson from 
them. It is to remain as true to our 
ideals and recognize our obligations as 
fearlessly as did Poland’s May constitu- 
tion 163 years ago. 


National Commerce and Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today the 
world is sizzling with trials, difficulties, 
and tribulations. This Nation is faced 
with one of its greatest challenges. 
‘There have been many trying eras in the 
history of our country which required 
the greatest care as decisions were made. 
We are today faced with momentous 
decisions. 

In approaching these difficult prob- 
lems, international commerce and trans- 
portation becomes a most decisive fac- 
tor. Not only does it affect our relation- 
ship with other countries, but interna- 
tional trade and the means of transpor- 
tation are vital to our own economy. 
Our future security and our success in 
the present world struggle for ideology 
that is our principle of freedom and in- 
dependence as against the totalitarian, 
dictatorial and willful ageression of the 
Communist philosophy will depend to a 
great extent on our ability to promote 
international trade and maintain ade- 
quate transportation. 

Last Friday, April 30, 1954, Col. J. Car- 
roll Cone, assistant vice president, Pan 
American World Airways, was invited to 
address the annual banquct of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 
Colonel Cone is a native of Arkansas, a 
fighter pilot in World War I, served as 
a State official of Arkansas, and later 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. He has had extensive 
travel in official capacity for his Gov- 
ernment and for his company. From 
this experience he gave to this group of 
students of our university a most inter- 
esting discussion on the subject of inter- 
national commerce and transportation. 

Due to the importance of this subject 
to the future of our country, I include 
this most interesting address with these 
remarks in the RECORD: 
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Your invitation to address the annual ban- 
quet of the students of the college of busi- 
ness administration of the University of 
Arkansas is a signal honor for me and one 
that Is very much appreciated. 

Arkansas is my native State. This univer- 
sity bestowed upon me the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws in 1946, and to be asked 
to address you at this Commerce Day ban- 
quet is no less an honor. 

The topic you have asked me to speak on 
today is International Commerce and Trans- 
portation, a field with which I have been 
connected for 17 years, and I take pride in 
the fact that my company, Pan American 
World Airways, with its far-flung routes for 
both passengers and cargo circling the earth, 
has had an important part in expanding our 
foreign trade. 

Pan American has not rested on its laurels. 
Tt is continually striving to extend further 
the principle of international air operations 
defined by Juan T. Trippe, founder and pres- 
ident of Pan American. Long ago Mr. Trippe 
asserted that the goal of Pan American was 
“not just to fly airplanes on schedule, across 
oceans, to six continents and around the 
world—the goal was to carry people, cargo, 
and letters in great numbers—mass trans- 
portation for the average man at fares he can 
afford to pay.“ 

It should be emphasized that interna- 
tional travel is more than just tourists look- 
ing at strange sights, visiting the fabled 
places of the world, having a good time 
abroad. International travel and commerce 
is a builder of good will, and in these times 
there cannot be too much of that. Of the 
millions that go overseas from the United 
States, how many make friends in foreign 
lands? How many of them attain an under- 
standing and sympathy for foreign men and 
women and their ways? How many of them 
return to their homes with new concepts of 
the problems that harry international rela- 
tions, and a much better understanding of 
them? 

There is no better way of understanding a 
foreign people—in essence, foreign nations 
than to go abroad and see for yourself. There 
are a lot of implications in the prosaic words, 
“tourist rate.” It means low cost transpor- 
tation, and low cost transportation means 
that thousands who never before could afford 
to go abroad can now do so. It means that 
thousands more may make friends overseas, 
thousands more can bring home and there 
spread a greater and more informed concept 
of foreign ways and ideas. 

Is there a better way of promoting inter- 
national friendship? 

It is a fact that my company, Pan Ameril- 
can Airways, has done more in the field of 
helping the average man to travel overseas 
than has any other air carrier. Against the 
Opposition of Its competitors, Pan American 
instituted tourist rates on its New York-San 
Juan run in 1948, with the result that traf- 
fic tripled. The lowered rates have since 
been extended to all the 83 countries it 
serves, and this year it became possible to 
fly completely around the world on tourist 
rates. 

And tomorrow you may go to any Pan 
American office, to any Pan American travel 
agency. and buy yourself a ticket to new 
horizons for 10 percent down, the rest to 
be paid later. 

It is astonishing to think that it was only 
some 30 years ago that air transport made 
its first contribution to our commerce. Only 
mail wos carried in those days, on a route 
from New Brunswick, N. J., to Chicago and 
the west coast. There were no radio beams, 
no other aid to navigation except a com- 

Weather services that today guide a 
pilot in every quarter of the globe were un- 
heard of then. The pilot carried the mal 
a few letters that you could put in your 
hat—with an eye cocked aloft at the weather, 
and a prayer. 
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How different theses things are today was 
demonstrated to me In the 15,000-mile round 
trip I took recently to Sao Paulo, Brazil, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Business Management Congress as a 
representative of our Governor, Cherry and 
the State of Arkansas. Over the wide wa- 
ters that separate the South American Con- 
tinent from ours, over the vast stretches 
of jungle that would take weeks to travel 
overland, our plane winged its way with un- 
believable speed—and in no part of that 
journey was that plane out of touch with 
land-based stations, in no part did we lack 
navigational guides to keep the course true. 

It is a far cry from the first airmail 
routes, a far cry from Pan American's initial 
fights in 1927. The company’s first service 
began that year with a winter operation in 
Alaska—the first time that the speediness of 
the plane on regular service supplanted the 
dog team. In those days a trip of a few 
hundred miles might take weeks, the traveler 
not even riding in the sled, but waiking 
beside it and paying 10 cents a mile for the 
privilege. 

In that year, too, Pan American began & 
pioneer International service, from Key West 
to Havana, Cuba, a flight of 90 miles over 
the choppy waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The flight was made in a Fokker F7, the first 
multiengined transport to fly under the 
American flag. It had three engines, but the 
handful of passengers it could carry would 
be lost today in the vastness of the Super-6 
clippers and the DC-6B's that are the rule 
today. 

For the previous 6 or 7 years foreign air 
lines, the great European-flag lines such as 
British Imperial Airways, Air France, the 
Dutch KLM and Germany's Lufthansa, had 
been expanding throughout the world. Their 
routes were already well established in con- 
tinental Europe and were reaching out 
strongly for the Middle East and the great 
markets of the Orient. They were already 
serving Latin America, They had a long 
head start. 

In 6 years, however, our American-flag air 
system was linked to every capital in Latin 
America. In 1934 Pan American built the 
bases on Midway, Wake, Guam and Manila, 
and a year later the China Clipper made the 
first trans-Pacific flight from San Francisco 
Bay, making the stops at Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, Guam and Manila without incident 
and on schedule. Thus, an airplane owned 
by an American company, bullit in the 
United States by American workmen, flown 
by an American captain and crew, and op- 
erating under the American flag, became the 
first to fly the Pacific in scheduled com- 
merce, 

Four years later the American team of 
airplane and men conquered the Atlantic. 
Again, Americans were the first to conquer 
the Atlantic. Today, hundreds of passengers 
and tons of cargo are flown regularly across 
the Atlantic each week. It is now routine. 

International air transport has come of 
age. London and Paris sre but 12 hours 
from New York and Boston. India, Brazil, 
Argentina, and South Africa are 24 hours 
away. It takes but 36 hours to fly to Aus- 
tralia, Japan and Hong Kong, the Orient, or 
to any point outside the Iron Curtain. In 
3 days you can fly around the world. In- 
ternational air transport has become an es- 
sential part of our foreign trade and our 
holiday travel—in fact, more people go 
abroad by air than by sea; more mail goes 
overseas by alr than by sea. 

The importance of this to the citizens of 
of Arkansas and of all the United States is 
this: 

A great international airways system or- 
ganized and available at a moment's notice 
links the United States and all countries of 
the free world outside of the Communist 
lands; the United States has a great fleet 
of long-range ocean transports with trained 
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flight crews; it has experienced ground staffs 
stationed abroad at strategic airports in all 
six continents; it has a communications 
system worldwide in scope, and ready at & 
moment's notice for military assignment, 

The value of such an instrument in peace 
has been proved, and its value as the first 
line of defense was signally demonstrated 
in World War II, both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and in the Korean conflict. In 
all these engagements it was the peacetime 
transport, changed over to military needs 
within days, that ferried the badly needed 
men and materials to the war fronts faster 
than ever before. Coordinated, working to- 
gether, the airlines accomplished a wartime 
task that only they could do, and one that 
proved invaluable in the conquest of aggres- 
sors. 

Today and every day the airlines are a 
nuge fleet. valued at many millions of dol- 
lars— but not adding a dollar to our military 
budget—that can respond at any time to 
the needs of the military. 

As businessmen and taxpayers, it Is im- 
portant to us, too, that many millions of 
Americans will go abroad this year and spend 
thelr dollars for education, for pleasure, for 
personal purchases. In 1953 they spent 
$1,300,000,000. And in this year, when more 
than ever are expected to go abroad, the 
Government estimates the sum will grow 
to 61,500,000,000—a lot of American dol- 
lars abroad which can be used in turn for 
purchase of American goods it they are made 
attractive enough and priced right. 

I have spoken, proudly, of the contribu- 
tions of Pan American and the country's 
airlines In the development of international 
trade, and of the contributions of the airlines 
to international goodwill, I wish now, in 
no less proud vein, to speak of my fellow 
natives of Arkansas who have risen high in 
the fields on International banking and com- 
merce. 

There are too many to mention all of them 
at this time, but coming quickly to mind is 
Samuel Rayburn, once president of the 
Union Trust Co. of Little Rock, who went to 
New York about 20 years ago as president of 
Lord & Taylor, and who was later to become 
president of the Associated Dry Goods Corp., 
which owned Lord & Taylor, McCreery & Co., 
and many other business institutions in New 
York and Michigan. There is Arthur Me- 
Cain, a native son of Arkansas, who, until 
recently, was president of the Chase National 
Bank; Charles McCain, formerly of Little 
Rock, who was president and is still member 
of the board of Dillon Read & Co., of New 
York; Van B. Sims, formerly comptroller of 
the State of Arkansas and now vice president 
of Lord & Taylor; Miss Dorothy Shaver, a 
native daughter of Arkansas, who is now 
president of Lord & Taylor. There are many 
more. 

Arkansas fs fortunate, too, in having the 
highest type of representation in both Houses 
of Congress. The outstanding reputations 
for ability, integrity, and patriotism of Sen- 
ators JOHN MCCLELLAN and WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT are & source of pride to all Arkansans 
everywhere; and the records and reputations 
of the Arkansas Members of the House of 
Representatives are nationally recognized, 
It gives me great pride to be able to num- 
ber all of these great men among my personal 
friends—their value to Arkansas and to the 
Nation ts practically unlimited. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS IN 
WORLD COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


I would like all of you young Americans 
who are soon to go out into the world of 
commerce and industry to know that during 
the 17 years I have been with Pan American 
World Airways I have traveled to over 40 
countries and colonies and that, without 
exception, I have met Arkansas men and 
women living and working in each of those 
countries—all of them in activities con- 
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nected directly or indirectly with American 
commerce. 

From my own experience and observation, 
please be assured that practically all of the 
great American business concerns are con- 
stantly seeking new and larger markets, at 
home and abroad, and are constantly sur- 
veying the feld for capable young men and 
women, with the proper educational back- 
ground and who speak foreign languages, 
to represent American business in interna- 
tional commerce, 

During the past 20 years, American manu- 
facturers-and producers have tripled and 
quadrupled their production capacity until 
now they are capable of producing, with the 
facilities at hand, more than double the 
requirements of the American public in 
practically every type of manufactured 
goods or agricultural produce needed and 
desired by the human race. This condition 
makes it urgently necessary for American 
Producers to expand their sales departments 
and their marketing territories. This fact, 
alone, should present unlimited opportuni- 
ties to you when you go out into the business 
world. 

The possibilities are unlimited for aggres- 
sive young Americans with imagination and 
determination, and, strange as it may seem 
to you, there is hardly a spot on this globe 
that I have visited in which I did not find 
one or more Arkansans doing a noteworthy 
job for the American companies that they 
represented. 

Among many other well known American 
concerns represented in practically every 
foreign country outside of the Iron Curtain, 
you will find all the great automobile manu- 
facturers, harvester companies, manufac- 
turers of electrical goods, sewing machines, 
drug manufacturers, manufacturers of 
household appliances of every description, 
great American construction companies, re- 
frigerator companies, and hundreds of 
others. In other words, if you properly 
qualify yourselves, learn one or more foreign 

and really try to make a place 
for yourselyes in the sun of mternational 
commerce—you may rest assured that the 
sky is the limit. 

By the way, it's gratifying to all Ameri- 
cans to know that you will find American 
Aying equipment (civil and military) in the 
sky of practically every section of the world. 

My career was begun in Arkansas, having 
been born and reared on a cotton farm in 
the southern part of the State. I had very 
few opportunities and a limited education, 
with no chance to specialize in any particu- 
lar line of work; but after serving as a fighter 
pilot in France during World War I, I came 
home and was shortly thereafter appointed 
assistant secretary of State of the State of 
Arkansas, and we later elected twice a State 
auditor, during which time I also organized 
and commanded the 154th Squadron of the 
Arkansas National Guard, and during the 
same period, organized an aircraft manufac- 
turing concern in Little Rock, in which we 
built and sold over 500 airplanes. 

After the stock-market crash of 1929, and 
during the trying hard times that followed— 
particularly for us in the South—President 
Roosevelt was elected and, at the insistence 
of Senator Robinson and President Roose- 
velt, I left Arkansas to accept an appoint- 
ment as Director of Civil Air Regulations in 
the old Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Two years later I was sent to Europe by 
our Government (based In Paris and Lon- 
don) to study and report on the develop- 
ment of Europenn aviation, during which 
time I had the official title of adviser to the 
United States on European aeronautics. It 
was while on this mission in Europe that the 
President of Pan American World Airways 
reached me in Paris by transatlantic tele- 
phone, and prevalled upon me to resign from 
Government service and join Pan American 
World Airways for the purpose of organizing 
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and managing Pan American's operations 
across the Atlantic to Europe. 

Six years ago my company sent me to 
Washington, where I am now based, to han- 
dle certain special missions in connection 
with our relations with various Government 
departments. It has been, at times, a very 
dificult but fascinating assignment, and a 
rewarding one as well—for it has given me 
an opportunity to make some contributions 
to public and governmental service. 

It should be emphasized that similar, or 
better, opportunities will be available to 
those of you who develop the ability, the 
courage, and the determination to make 
your way in the world. Tou may rest as- 
sured that the great State of Arkansas and 
its splendid leaders in State and Federal 
Government, will always be ready to give the 
deserving a helping hand. 

In conclusion, I thank my good friend, 
Senator Puusricnut, for suggesting my name 
to you, and thank you for your cordial invi- 
tation to be with you on this occasion. May 
God bless you all. 


Tribute to Miss Vonna Lou Chambers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS ae 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, every year 
the American Legion, Department of Dli- 
nois, holds an oratorical contest on the 
subject of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. This year more than 
25.000 students competed in the state- 
wide contest, and, in the final judging 
that took place at the Freeport High 
School, Freeport, III., on March 19, 1954. 
Iam happy to report that one of my good 
promising constituents, Miss Vonna Lou 
Chambers, 201 West Glen Avenue, Peoria, 
II., placed second with her prepared ora- 
tion and her extemporaneous 
immediately following the oration. 

Miss Chambers is the same young 
lady who placed first in the I Speak for 
Democracy contest sponsored last fall 
by the Peoria Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Radio and 
Television Broadcasters and Manufac- 
turers Association. Since this latest 
work of Miss Chambers entitled “The 
Constitution—Our Heritage” is so good 
as to have been rated second in the Amer- 
ican Legion's statewide contest, I should 
like to have it inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for reading by all my col- 
leagues. 3 

It is most encouraging and refreshing 
to read these words of a high-school sen- 
ior girl and what she thinks of our Con- 
stitution. Miss Chambers will receive a 
2-year scholarship to the University of 
Illinois as a reward for her placing sec- 
ond in the contest, and I am sure that 
after reading her work you will all agree 
with me that this college scholarship 
couldn't be granted to a more deserving 
and capable young lady. 

The address follows: 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago 
a new nation came into existence. That 
nation was the United States of America, 
your country and mine—and the foundation 


In truth, it is simply the idea that every 
individual is somehow worthwhile, and this 
includes you and me and all the others. This 
Nation—this idea is our heritage, and like 
anything which is inherited it may be lost 
if it is not cherished and protected. 

In order to protect our heritage we must 
understand it—understand how it came to 
be and why each of us has an equal right 
to it. If we were to single out anyone partic- 


can heritage, it would be our Constitution. 
For in this document, as amended from 
time to time, are the effective guaranties of 
our freedom, and only to the extent that we 
understand the Constitution and cherish 
and defend it, will we succeed in preserving 
our freedom. 

Come with me now as we reflect humbly 
but proudly on the real meaning of our Con- 
stitution and what lies behind it. 

By 1779 with the aid of an ax, faith in 
God, and a belief in the common man, the 
people of the Thirteen Colonies had carved 
a home for freedom out of the wilderness. 
They struggled right, long years to win the 
right to be free and independent States. 
But with peace came new dangers. For as 
one historian put it, “They were like a bar- 
rel made out of thirteen stout staves, but 
without a single hoop to hold them to- 
gether.” They wanted to make certain that 
their hard-bought liberty would be pre- 
served. So they gave its safe-kceping into 
the hands of the people who had bought it— 
and it was put into strong, capable hands. 

In 1787 55 delegates assembled in the 
old State House in Philadelphia. Among 
them was James Madison, who because of 
his vast knowledge in the theory, structure, 
and form of government was later to become 
known as “Father of the Constitution.” Also 
there was wise, benevolent old Ben Franklin, 
alert and keen when anything important was 
taking place. There was young, handsome 
Alexander Hamilton with his passion for 
justice—the clear thinker—The man with a 
plan, Then there was George Washington, 
stately and serene, whose very presence was 
like a benediction. ~ 

These were no ordinary men, but grants 
among men, well instructed in the school of 
pain, privation, and hopelessness, They 
knew the task that lay before them and they 
set to work with a will. They threw out the 
old, outmoded Articles of Confederation and 
began anew. , They provided for a legislative 
body to make laws; a judicial body to Inter- 
pret the laws; and an executive body to en- 
force the laws. Three distinct branches of 
government, all equal in power and all work- 
ing together, yet so planned that no one 
branch could gain supremacy over the others, 
With wise foresight they mide provision for 
their charter’s amendment, thus making it 
flexible, so that it could grow and change as 
its aspiring people grew and changed. 

But from the people, the farmers, the 
blacksmith, the fisherman—from the com- 
mon people, came whispers of suspicion, 
murmurings of doubt swelling into a cres- 
cendo of protest. From Rhode Island and 
Virginia, from Massachusetts and the Caro- 
linas came the demand of the people for a 
guarantee of rights—not implied, but plainly 
written, so that the whole world might see 
that just governments derive their power 
from the consent of the governed. 

So, out of the nailed-up doors of meeting 
houses, out of the witch trials of old New 
England, out of the creakings of the rack, 
out of the seething emotions of the people 
who could no longer stomach injustice 
emerged a 10-part epic of human Impera- 
tives which we call the Bill of Rights. 
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Now the people could worship as they 
pleased. They could speak and write what 
they thought, assemble and discuss without 
fear. They were given the right to choose 
their work. If accused of a crime, they could 
demand a public trial by jury—in short, they 
assured to themselves and us their posterity, 
the right to what can be expressed in no bet- 
ter way than life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

But all this great heritage we have been 
inclined to accept as a matter of course, 
True, in time of war we have rallied mag- 
nificently to the protection of our freedoms 
against foreign foes, but we can lose our 
freedom, perhaps have lost some of it by in- 
attention or a negative casual attitude to- 
ward our duties as citizens. There have al- 
ways been those who would snatch this price- 
less gift from us. History shows plainly that 
only through the constant vigilance of the 
people have we been able to perpetuate our 
freedom. The Constitution does not guar- 
anty us liberty, it grants us the privilege of 
liberty, but, in the words of Thomas Paine, 
“If we expect to reap the blessings of free- 
dom we must undergo the fatigues of sup- 
porting it"—sometimes at the cost of the 
lives of our finest young men. 

The people of previous generations under- 
went the fatigues of supporting liberty—on 
the snow at alley Forge; with Jackson at 
New Orleans; when brother battled brother 
in the Civil War; with Dewey at Manila; in 
the mud of Chateau Thierry; on the beaches 
of Anzio and Bataan; and in the mountains 
and ricefields of Korea. 

In the past, we have grappled with aggres- 
sive foes, and we have won. But today, 
within the very borders of our country, 
there is a more cunning foe, a brutal alien 
philosophy which masquerades as a friend— 
and which spells doom for us if it is not 
checked, Poised like a hissing viper this 
“ism” would destroy our Constitution and 
take from us our precious liberties. Work- 
ing slowly, it spreads its villainous propa- 
ganda, gradually striving to seize the smaller 
offices of Government, hoping eventually to 
control and dominate the whole Government. 

Oh, yes; we know all about this for it is 
true—but the truth hurts. So we shrug 
our shoulders and adopt an indifferent atti- 
tude of—why worry, it can't happen here— 
after all, this is the land of the free. My 
friends, we must awaken from our lethargy 
before we find ourselves so hopelessly 
enmeshed in the colls of despotism that it 
is too late. 

We must not stand idly by and watch our 
freedom stripped from us; our Constitution 
torn page by page and reduced to shreds; 
our Statue of Liberty pounded to dust. 

Today, into the hands of the present gen- 
eration, into our hands, has been passed the 
sacred trust of undergoing the fatigues of 
supporting liberty. It's up to us, for Amer- 
ica is what we make it; its laws are our laws, 
its Government is our Government, its des- 
tiny is our destiny. 

“But what can we do?” you ask. The 
answer is simply this: We can combat these 
termites of tyranny by arming ourselves with 
a burning fervor for the ideals of human 
liberty. Let us take our Constitution and 
read it, become acquainted with it, know it, 
and, finally, use it to our advantage by ac- 
cepting our duties and obligations as citi- 
zens. These duties are to respect and defend 
the country which has accorded us the bless- 
ings of liberty—to vote, to help choose good 
leaders and representatives, and to support 
the leaders the people elect; to pay taxes, 
considering them as our dues to the great- 
est government on earth; to support law and 
order by respecting the rights and property 
of others; and to abide by the will of the 
majority, but to preserve the rights of the 
minority. 

Let us, each and every one, accept these 
Obligations as our bill of duties which 
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parallels our Bill of Rights. By so doing we 
will be registering our inalienable right to 
defend our heritage of freedom granted to us 
in that great document, our Constitution. 


The Objective and Purposes of the Com- 
munist Leadership Have Not Changed 
One Iota; the Objective Is To Commu- 
nize the World, Nation by Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a very timely col- 
umn written by Mr. Grove Patterson, 
editor in chief of the Toledo Blade. Mr. 
Patterson has twice been president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, a world traveler, a great writer, and 
one of the most farsighted and under- 
standing citizens of this Nation, 

The article follows: 

Tue War or THE Worip 


(By Grove Patterson) 


The Archduke Otto, who would become the 
Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian Empire if 
the old order of pre-World War I were ever 
restored in Europe, astonished some of his 
hearers in his recent lecture in Toledo. At 
least he dealt out some facts with which I 
was not familiar and he added some opinions 
which stimulated thought, Perhaps I should 
have known It before, but I was amazed when 
he said Russia had so much oil that she was 
exporting it—some 3 million tons last year. 
He sald about 5 million tons would be ex- 
ported this year and next. 

The reason for Russia’s constant policy of 
aggression, the archduke sald, is not because 
she is interested in the industrial wealth of 
Western Europe. She doesn't need it. The 
Soviet Union's own industry is developed to 
such a degree now that she can meet her 
own requirements. 

The reason for Soviet policy goes much 
deeper than the acquirement of an industrial 
potential. Russia in her possession of the 
satellite countries, such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and 
50 on, is ruthlessly carrying out the un- 
changing Communist objective so clearly 
laid down by Lenin at the beginning of the 
revolution in 1917. It has been nearly 40 
years since the revolution, but the objective 
and purposes of the Communist leadership 
have not changed one lota, The objective ls 
to communize the world, nation by nation. 

So long as one country in all the world 
remains outside the Soviet orbit and un- 
adapted to Communist policy, Lenin said, 
and Stalin repeated, communism will not be 
successful. It must be universal among all 
the children of men. Thus it is that Russia, 
while not at the moment making war on any 
nation, is making war in every nation not 
yet conquered. The objective of the Kremlin 
has not altered by a hair's breadth. Only by 
& firm foreign policy, a policy of threatened 
force, can the United States halt the west- 
ward movement of this great conspiracy. 

Our administration, as is evident in the 
speeches of Secretary of State Dulles, believes 
that the policy of threatened force and 
“massive retaliation” is all that can be ex- 
pected to stop Russian aggression. No 
treaties, however solemnly entered into, no 
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negotiation, will be effective, A firm, unmis- 
takable foreign policy, clearly stated, is the 
only language Russia will understand or 
heed. Any appeasement on our part means 
only a gradual giving way before Communist 
aggression, 

It is time we ceased being the fearful 
victims of a cold war and time we instituted 
a cold war ot our own, The invention of the 
hydrogen bomb is destined to make this 
policy stick, 

Archduke Otto surprised many who heard 
him by disposing of the idea that commu- 
nism is or ever was a workingman’s, a labor 
movement. Lenin in all his writing about 
communism never referred to it as a labor 
movement. In America we confuse the word 
“proletariat” with the rank and file of labor. 
A proletarian is an uprooted, a confused, 
an unhappy person who doesn't know where 
to turn. He is a person mentally and mor- 
ally upset. He grasps at the promises of 
Communist agitators as at a straw that will 
bear him up in his unhappiness. 

The force of communism comes mainly 
from the middle classes and sometimes the 
so-called upper classes, The main Ingredient 
in it, its most vicious element, is atheism. 
It is principally a movement against God 
and the faith in Christian principles. Only 
a renewed awareness of the spiritual value 
of the human being, and an understanding 
of his inheritance from Divine Providence, 
will furnish the strength that will success- 
fully combat and eventually defeat com- 
munism, the police state, the slave state. 


Governor Meyner’s Leadership Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the Newark 
Sunday News for Sunday, April 18, 1954, 
commented most favorably upon the fine 
brand of leadership being displayed by 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 
in seeking a sound solution to what it 
terms “the State's most serious problem.” 

It is heartening to note that the result 
of the Governor's spotlighting the im- 
perative need of providing a water sup- 
ply adequate to the uses of the State 
for a half century to come is bipartisan 
support of measures looking to that end. 

The editorial of the Newark Sunday 
News follows: 

Sounp SOLUTION 

leadership exerted by Governor Meyner 
has produced bipartisan sponsorship of a 
program that promises to guarantee New 
Jersey a dependable water supply adequate 
for the needs of the next 50 years. 

Bills providing for the construction of 
reservolrs in Round Valley, Hunterdon 
County, and in the State-owned Wharton 
tract in South Jersey have been introduced 
by Assemblymen Barnes, of Essex, and Junda, 
of Passaic, Republicans, and Assemblyman 
Thompson, of Mercer, the Democratic mi- 
nority leader. 

Included in the bills is a proposed $100 
million bond issue to be submitted to the 
voters in November. Unlike most public 
projects, water reserves are growth assets 
which also pay handsome dividends. Defi- 
cits are incurred only during the construc- 
tion period. There would be plenty of cus- 
tomers for the new supplies, which would be 
developed in stages as demand required. 
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The pending program scems like a sound 
solution of the State's most serious problem. 
Shortsighted sectional opposition in the past 
has helped put New Jersey, rapidly growing 
in population and industry, and plagued by 
drought, In a dangerous position. This op- 
position is being heard again. If it is per- 
mitted to block action this time, the con- 
sequences to the whole State could be 
disastrous. 


Chicago Bar Association Opposes 
Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the report of the Chicago Bar Associ- 
ation concerning H. R. 8649, which was 
passed by the House on April 8, 1954, 
and is now under consideration in the 
other body. The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION 


I. PROPOSED LEGISLATION RESPECTING 
WIRETAPPING 


The United States House of Representa- 
tives pased, on April 8, 1954, H. R. 8649, which 
Proposes to permit the admission into evi- 
dence of material obtained through inter- 
cepting wire or radio communications by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or the in- 
teligence services of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force during the course of investigations in 
connection with certain named crimes af- 
fecting the national security, Such material 
could be introduced only in criminal pro- 
ceedings involving those crimes and must 
have been obtained upon express written 
approval of the Attorney General. If ac- 
quired after the effective date of the act, it 
must have been obtained pursuant to an 
order issued by a Federal district or appellate 
court judge as well. The judge must be 
satisfied before granting the order that one 
of the named crimes has been or is about 
to be committed and that the material to be 
obtained would assist in the conduct of the 
investigation. The bill would also prohibit 
the divulgence of the information contained 
in the order or acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the bill for purposes other than 
those mentioned. 

In the Senate, Senator McCarran, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, introduced S. 3229. This 
bill would add section 245 to chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code (the civil- 
rights chapter of the title designated “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure“), prohibiting all 
wiretapping except as authorized therein, 
and would add to section 605 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 605) a 
proviso corresponding to the exception. This 
exception would authorize agents of the De- 
partment of Justice to intercept wire com- 
munications when authorized in writing by 
both the Attorney General and a Federal 
district court. The agent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice would obtain from the court 
an ex parte order to extend for not more than 
6 months, renewable for a like period, upon 
application “supported by the authorizing 
certificate of the Attorney General and such 
oral or other evidence as the judge may re- 
quire to determine whether there is reason- 
able ground for belief that such interception 
will result in the procurement of evidence 
cf the commission of” particular specified 
crimes relating to the national security. The 
Attorney General may authorize applica- 
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tion for a wiretapping order whenever he bas 
reason to believe that evidence of the com- 
mission of any crime punishable under cer- 
tain named statutes “may be obtained 
through the interception of any wire com- 
munication.” 

The Attorney General has expressed a de- 
sire to have enacted a bill which would per- 
mit the use of all eyidence obtained upon his 
express written approval during the course of 
an investigation into any of the mentioned 
crimes affecting national security without 
the requirement of a court order. 

I. PRESENT LAW AND DECISIONS GOVERNING 
WIRETAPPING 

(2) Under tbe pertinent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, wiretapping 
is constitutional, but the use of material so 
obtained is prohibited by statute. Olmstead 
v. United States (277 U. S. 438, 72 L. Ed. 944 
(1927) ) concerned a conviction for violation 
of the National Prohibition Act based on 
evidence obtained by transcribing tapped 
telephone conversations. Seven hundred 
and seventy-five typewritten pages of such 
conversations were in the record, In hold- 
ing that neither the fourth (unreasonable 
search and seizure) nor the fifth (due proc- 
ess, compulsory self-incrimination) amend- 
ment was violated, Chief Justice Taft sald: 

"There is no room in the present case for 
applying the fifth amendment unless the 
fourth amendment was first violated. There 
was no evidence of compulsion to induce 
the defendants to talk over their many tele- 
phones, They were continually and volun- 
tarily transacting business without knowl- 
edge of the interception. Our consideration 
must be confined to the fourth amend- 
ment.” 

He distinguished Gouled v. United States 
(255 U. S. 298), which held inadmsisible 
papers taken by an army private in the 
course of an apparently social call, and 
language of Mr. Justice Field in Ex Parte 
Jackson (96 U. S. 727) saying that the fourth 
amendment protected sealed letters and 
packages in the mail. The second distinc- 
tion was made on the grounds (1) of the 
constitutional provision setting up the post 
office and (2) that the individual pays the 
Government to deliver mail unopened. The 
Court cited Hester v. United States (265 U. S. 
57), admitting the testimony of Federal of- 
ficers who had trespassed on the land of the 
defendant to watch him hand a bottle of 
whiskey to another from 100 yards distance. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, referring to wiretapping 
as “dirty business,” dissented on the ground 
that as wiretapping was a crime under 
State law, the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment should not encourage the prose- 
cuting forces of the Government to break 
the law. He expressly/declined to state his 
position on the constitutional questions 
presented. Mr. Justice Brandeis dissented 
on the same ground and on the ground 
that the fourth amendment covered all in- 
yasions of privacy, but was phrased in words 
covering only those invasions common at the 
time the Constitution was written. He also 
held that the use of evidence obtained by 
wiretapping was a violation of the fifth 
amendment. Justices Butler and Stone also 
dissented on constitutional grounds. 

Nardone v. United States (302 U. S. 379, 
82 L. Ed. 314 (1937)) concerned a convic- 
tion for smuggling liquor in which essential 
evidence was obtained by wiretapping. This 
was after the enactment of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, and the Court, through 
Mr. Justice Roberts, held that section 605 
of the Communications Act prohibited the 
use of such evidence. Justices Sutherland 
and McReynolds dissented. 

The pertinent section of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 prohibits unauthorized 
divulgence of wire or radio messages by the 
carrier and provides: “and no person not 
being authorized by the sender shall inter- 
cept any communication and divulge or pub- 
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lish the existence, contents, substance, pur- 
port, effect, or meaning of such intercepted 
communication to any person; and no per- 
son not being entitled thereto shall receive 
or assist in receiving any interstate or for- 
eign communication by wire or radio and 
use the same or any information therein 
contained for his own benefit or for the 
benefit of another not entitled thereto; and 
no person haying received such intercepted 
communication or having become acquainted 
with the contents, substance, purport, effect, 
or meaning of the same or any part thereof, 
knowing that such information was so ob- 
tained, shall divulge or publish the existence, 
contents, substance, purport, effect, or mean- 
ing of the same or any part thereof, or use 
the same or any information therein con- 
tained for his own benefit or for the benefit 
of another not entitled thereto:“ 

More recent cases have held that evidence 
which could not have been obtained had the 
Government not tapped the defendant's 
wires was inadmissible (Nardone v. United 
States (308 U. S. 338, 84 L. Ed. 307 (1989)}); 
that intrastate communications came within 
the protection of the first Nardone case 
(Weiss v. United States (308 U. S. 321, 84 L. 
Ed. 298 (1939))); and that if a tap is used, 
defendant may examine records of material 
taken from a tap and cross-examine Goy- 
ernment witnesses as to where and how they 
got their evidence (United States v. Coplon 
(185 F. (2d) 629 (C. A. 2d (1950), cert. den., 
342 U. S. 920, 96 L. Ed. 690)). Evidence 
acquired by a detectaphone applied to the 
wall of the office adjacent to defendant's is 
admissible, even as to the defendant's end 
of telephone conversations, Goldman v. 
United States (316 U. S. 129, 86 L. Ed. 1322 
(1942) ); and it is up to the courts of the 
several States whether wiretap evidence is 
admissible in State court trials, Schwartz v. 
Texas (344 U. S. 199, 97 L. Ed. 231 (1952)). 

(b) On the practical level, one of the 
prime safeguards against wiretapping is the 
trouble to which the Government must go 
to maintain a continuous watch, According 
to the testimony of Mr. Miles McDonald, 
district attorney of Kings County, N. I., 
before the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, this operation re- 
quires the full on-duty time of six men. 
Technological advances, however, may even- 
tually reduce or eliminate the need for man- 
power. ; 

Ill. RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PROPOSED 
~ LEGISLATION 

It should be observed first of all that a 
large number of bills have been introduced 
in previous sessions of Congress to permit 
wiretapping by Federal law-enforcement offi- 
cers, and the evidence thereby obtained to 
be introduced into court. None has become 
law. Under the present law, the various 
Attorneys General since the adoption of sec- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act have 
uniformly interpreted the words “intercept 
and divulge” to include in the prohibition of 
that section only the divulgence of inter- 
cepted material; so wiretapping is done, but 
evidence derived therefrom is not used in 
court, 

It is the position of this committee that 
under standing United States Supreme Court 
decisions the Federal Constitution does not 
prohibit the use of wiretap evidence in court. 
It is further the position of the committee 
that the minimal rights guaranteed the indi- 
vidual by the Constitution may be imple- 
mented by act of the Congress, and that 
this is a suitable area for such implementa- 
tion. As a matter of policy, this committce 
feels that wirctapping is an evil which gen- 
erally ought to be prohibited by law. In 
general, Americans should have an enforcible 
right to speak freely over the telephone. 
Although the right to be secure from the 
introduction of wiretap evidence in court is 
directly valuable only to those whom the 
Government may prosecute, the right not to 
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be spied on is valuable to all. No govern- 
ment, however benign, should invade the 
right to privacy which is one of the factors 
making American citizenship so valuable. 

Chief among those circumstances which 
some allege might justify tapping wires Is a 
threat to the national security. Since most 
of the evidence upon which the threat of 
internal subyersion can be evaluated is not 
available, the committee Is in no position to 
determine whether the present threat is great 
enough to justify departure from the nor- 
mally sound policy of prohibiting wiretap- 
ping altogether. 

The committee does wish to make clear, 
however, its belief that certain steps should 
be taken by the Congress in making this 
Policy determination. Before deciding, Con- 
gress, through the appropriate committee or 
subcommittee, should have before it all pos- 
sible evidence as to (1) the extent of the 
threat to be combated; (2) the material 
which could be introduced in criminal pro- 
ceedings under any contemplated statute; 
and (3) the probable effectiveness of the con- 
templated measures. The committee feels 
that it is incumbent on anyone supporting 
the authorization of wiretapping to bear the 
burden of proof in all three of the above 
respects. 


If, upon adequate showings, Congress 
should decide that a law ia necessary to per- 
mit the use of wiretap evidence, this com- 
mittee believes that at least certain safe- 
guards should be Included in any such law 
to minimize the infringement of our rights 
and to assure that wiretapping will be used 
only where necessary to the purpose for 
which authorized. This committee is op- 
posed to both of the aforementioned bills in 
their present form, as neither includes the 
minimum safeguards deemed necessary. 

The provision that such authority 
granted only to Federal judges seems essen- 
tial. The safeguard that unauthorized wire- 
tapping be made a crime also seems neces- 
sary, though further clarification should be 
made with regard to the rights of State and 
local Officials in this field under State legis- 
lation! Perhaps a provision should be in- 
serted granting an individual right of action 
for punitive damages against any person, 
whether in the course of a Government in- 
vestigation or not, who illegally taps his tel- 
ephone wire. A bill should include a provi- 
sion clarifying its relationship to section 605 
of the Communications Act, and perhaps 
amending the key words of that act to read 
“Intercept or divulge.” 

Although under the present rules of dis- 
covery the accused probably would have am- 
ple opportunity to examine a complete trans- 
cript of all conversations intercepted along 
with the right to introduce any additional 
relevant parts thereof into evidence that 
might be deemed helpful to his defénse, 
further examination should be given to the 
need for spelling out such precautions, 
Technical information with regard to the 
detection of forged recordings does not ap- 
pear to have been available to the House 
committee considering the legislation. Such 
advice might be helpful in reducing the pos- 
sibilities of such evidence being distorted and 
might accordingly increase the reliability 
and welght of such evidence in court. Some 
provision should be made for all original re- 
cordings to be kept under seal as soon as ob- 
tained and the tampering or altering of any 
such recordings should be made a felony. 
Under no circumstances should evidence ob- 
tained before the effective date of the act 
be admissible, as would be authorized by 
H. R. 8649. 

In order that Congress be assured of an 
opportunity to recxamine the effectiveness 


1 Presently many State and local officials 
are engaged in wiretapping under State au- 
3 New York is an example of such 
& State. 
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of this legislation and also to correct possible 
abuses in the light of its operation, any such 
act should extend for a limited duration. 
Further, court orders authorizing wire- 
tapping under such legislation should expire 
within a given length of time, as set out in 
S. 3229. 

In view of the experience of New York 
Officials with the importance of secrecy in 
the wiretapping procedure, it might be wise 
to incorporate a provision setting forth cer- 
tain secrecy precautions. Applications to 
the court could be in the form of an am- 
davit by a designated official of the agency 
desiring to make such a tap and should set 
forth therein all facts necessitating such 
suthorization. This application could be 
made in private to the judge in his chambers 
and could be kept under lock and key at 
least until the authorization had expired. 

It has also been suggested, for the sake of 
efficiency and authenticity, that the wire- 
tapping function be delegated only to the 
FBI. Other governmental agencies mak- 
ing investigations could then, as they appar- 
ently do now, work in conjunction with the 
FBI tn the wiretap phase, 

These bills appear to restrict the use of 
information derived from wiretapping to 
investigations and judicial proceedings 
brought by executive agencies, but it might 
be wise further to prohibit expressly any use 
of wiretapping or the evidence therefrom by 
other governmental bodies such as congres- 
sional committees. 

Several points on the general subject of 
wiretapping should be discussed briefly in 
this report. First, it should be understood 
that the exclusion of wiretapping evidence 
from court proceedings is based only on the 
ground that as a matter of policy, courts 
should not consider evidence acquired by 
the Government in violation of the- law. 
Since section 605 of the Communications 
Act prohibits the divulgence of such com- 
munications, the courts have excluded such 
evidence. England and Canada have no such 
doctrines, It seems clear that the basis for 
any exclusion of any such evidence has not 
been its untrustworthiness. With certain 
precautions such evidence might be the most 
reliable evidence that could be obtained and 
introduced in some types of proceeding, 

Secondly a similarity can be shown to the 
search and seizure and self-incrimination 
prohibitions of our Constitution although 
their application to wiretapping was rejected 
in the 5 to 4 opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in Olmstead v. United States, 
supra. For those who feel the analogy has 
merit it should then be pointed out that un- 
der proper judicial supervision as outlined 
herein wiretapping authorization would dif- 
fer from the process of issuing a warrant for 
a search and seizure primarily in the aspect 
of the secrecy of wiretapping as against the 
element of knowledge that usually exists In 
such a search and seizure. 

The supporters of legislation authorizing 
wiretapping have suggested that its enact- 
ment would effectively put everyone on no- 
tice that telephone communications were 
not necessarily private and therefore would 
be a warning against making incriminating 
statements in that type of communication. 
But notice that you are deprived of a right 
is n poor substitute for the right self. It 
might also be pointed out that if the sup- 
porters are correct in this view, the potential 
value of any wiretapping in future investiga- 
tions will be correspondingly diminished. 

Tt has been argued that we can depend on 
the Attorney General not to use wiretapping 
to excess without relying on the courts. In 
answer, it should be pointed out that it the 
practice were legal and the evidence obtained 
thereby admissible, it would be the Attorney 
General's duty to tap wires whenever he 
thought that to do so would be effective. 
He should not therefore, have to guard those 
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whom he should prosecute against his legal 
attempts to procure evidence against them 
IV. CONCLUSION 


The burden of proof in showing the Con- 
gress that there is a need for legislation 
authorizing wiretapping should be borne by 
those advocating it. Since such legislation 
would necessarily derogate from the individ- 
ual’s freedom and right of privacy, it should 
be considered only after a congressional 
determination that the advantage in safe- 
guarding our national security outwelghs 
the disadvantage to individual rights. If 
such legislation is then determined neces- 
sary, careful thought must be given to 
minimizing the accompanying impairment 
of individual privacy and freedom. 

Those Bills now under consideration by 
Congress are not acceptable, In their present 
forms, they fail to contain even the following 
minimum safeguards: (1) Supervision by a 
court upon written showings by the Govern- 
ment; (2) prohibition of unauthorized wire- 
tapping together with clarification of the 
Federal-State relationship on the subject; 
(3) limitation of scope to specified crimes 
regarding national security; (4) provisions 
to assure security of the material obtained; 
(5) limitation of authorization to the FBI; 
(6) limitation of the duration of both the 
act itself and the periods of each judicial 
authorization; and (7) prohibition against 
the use of evidence obtained prior to the 
effective date of the act. 

In consequence, this committee opposes 
the proposed legislation and respectfully 
recommends that the board of managers 
adopt this report as the report of the Chicago 
Bar Association and take whatever further 
action relative thereto it deems advisable, 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 


Editors Urge Action; National Support of 
Statehood for Both Hawaii and Alaska 
Shown in Newspaper Comment From 
Every State in the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, ed- 
itorial comment appearing in the daily 
press in all parts of the country since the 
start of the present session of Congress 
shows statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska is strongly supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the newspa- 
pers of the country. This is demon- 
strated by excerpts from a portion of ed- 
itorials appearing this year as follows: 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, Jan- 
uary 27, 1954: 

Ever since the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii became matters of na- 
tional interest, we have advocated that they 
both be admitted to the union at the same 
time. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald, Jan- 
uary 30, 1954: 

What they all add up to fs that the loyal 
Americans in Alaska and Hawalli deserve the 
full citizenship that only statehood can give 
them, and that it is high time it was granted. 


1954 


> cae (Ala.) Times-Journal, January 
Faith in the democratic process will go 
up a notch when there is an end to the ob- 
structionism that has plagued this worthy 
legislation so long. 
ARIZONA 


ee (Ariz.) Sun, January 26, 
54: 

Sordid maneuyering for personal and po- 
litical advantage at the expense of the people 
of potential States—and the larger national 
interest—deserves the condemnation of all 
good citizens. 


Nogales (Ariz.) Herald, March 23, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show, 


Nogales (Ariz.) Herald, January 2, 
1954: 

Admission to full participation in the 
affairs of this Republic should not be a po- 
litical football, 


ARKANSAS 


Texarkana (Ark.) News-Digest, March 
25, 1954: 

The second session of the 83d Congress has 
anything but distinguished itself thus far. 
Admission bills for the States No. 49 and No, 
60 would brighten a dull record. 


Eldorado (Ark.) News, January 27, 
1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawaii would 
gain statehood, and that was no small thing. 


Searcy (Ark.) Citizen, February 3, 
1954; 

All of these things make it appear to us 
that Alaska is equally if not more necessary 
to the American State system than is Hawaii, 
and therefore we feel that the United States 
Senate should pass enabling acts for both 
Hawail and Alaska this year. 


Texarkana (Ark.) News-Digest, April 
2, 1954: 

It should be a pleasure for mainland citi- 
zens to welcome two new States into the 
Union, with constitutions approved by Con- 
gress and with a guaranty that a republican 
system of government will be preserved. 

CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, March 19, 
1954: 


Hawali wants full State status and is en- 
titled to it. 


San Francisco 
March 30, 1954: 

We are encouraged by Senator KNOWLAND'S 
prediction that the statchood bill will win 
nevertheless. Only by a vote to admit the 
Territories can the Senate escape the charge 
of playing politics with the rights to self- 
government of several hundred thousand 
people who are just as much Americans as 
any of us. 


North Hollywood 
Times, March 24, 1954: 

‘The percentage of Hawaiian residents who 
are native-born citizens is larger than is the 
comparable ratio in New York State. And 
the score as regards unchallengeable loy- 
alty is equally favorable for the Territory 
bidding for the 49th State position. That 
is why somebody has remarked that chal- 
lenging Hawaii on racial, or composition-of- 
Population, basis amounts to an expression 


(Calif.) Chronicle, 


(Calif.) Valley 
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of lack of confidence in the operation of our 
democratic order, lack of confidence in our 
system's ability to operate successfully when 
mixtures are involved, mixtures as regards 
races and political backgrounds of our 
populations, 


San Francisco (Calif.) News, April 2, 
1954: 

We canont believe the President's misgiv- 
ings about Alaska are strong enough to per- 
mit this injustice to be perpetrated in his 
name and in the name of the party he heads. 

Perhaps, then, a word from the President 
would be enough to assure statehood for 
Hawali and Alaska. We hope it will come. 


COLORADO 


Boulder (Colo.) Camera, January 20, 
1954: 
There is no better time than right now to 


get the statehood Issue on the floor and 


passed—for both Alaska and Hawail, 


Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal, January 
18, 1954: 

We have supported the statehood for 
Hawall in the past when the Democrats were 
in control of Congress and we are restating 
our position today, 


Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News, 
April 3, 1954: 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska is in- 
volved in partisan politics to a degree that 
may defeat this historic legislation unless 
strong statesmanship is demonstrated in 
Washington, 

CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury, Conn., March 26, 1954: 

Historically our Territories have grown 
into States. Residents of these two have 
long expected to achieve that status. It 18 
their right. 


Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, April 2, 
1954: 

Hawail has been ready for statehood for 
a number of years. Economically the islands 
are more than capable of supporting all the 
trappings of a State government. The pop- 
ulation though mixed has been stable and 
politically mature. President Eisenhower 
has urged statehood for Hawaii from the 
beginning of his political campaigning. 


Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, March 19, 
1954: 

Certainly admission to statehood isn’t 
supposed to be determined by politics, re- 
gardless of the fact that it often may be, and 
right now it isn’t the qualifications of either 
that are getting consideration, 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington (Del.) News, March 6, 
1954: 

Few politicians you can buttonhole will 
say that statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
isn't a good and proper thing—no matter 
what the man may be thinking privately, 
We believe that the issues have been argued 
to the finish and we do not see any real 
case against granting statehood status, 


Wilmington (Del.) Journal Every 
Evening, April 3, 1954: 

We are glad to note, however, that Dela- 
ware's Senators FrEAR and Wiliams both 
voted for the (statehood) measure. 

FLORIDA 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, March 13, 
1954: 

Admission of the two Territories will be 
a credit to both political parties. It is not 
only right and just as a matter of national 
policy, but in view of the sorry effects of 
colonialism in other parts of the world it 
also bas world implications. 
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5 Beach Evening News, April 5, 

Opposing statehood for both or either is 
harmful because the position of the United 
States would be greatly strengthened by giv- 
ing both full status in our family of States. 


Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News and Sen- 
tinel, March 25, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


GEORGIA 


5 (Ga.) Enquirer, January 29, 
54: 

It appears that the time has arrived for 
Congress to give its full and complete ap- 
proval to the proposal to add another star 
to the American flag as a symbol of Ha- 
Wallan statehood. 


ce (Ga.) Herald, January 21, 

Both Alaska and Hawail have long since 
made out valid cases. From the political, 
economic, and military viewpoint, these Ter- 
ritories are—and have been for a decade— 
fully qualified for both the benefits as well 
as the responsibilities of statehood. 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, February 6, 
1954: 

Partisan politics has no place in the ques- 
tion of statehood for a Territory. If Ha- 
wall has the qualifications required and is 
prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
statehood, then admit the Territory as a 
bona fide State. 


Macon (Ga,) News, January 21, 1954: 
In our view, both Hawali and Alaska de- 
serve statehood status. 
IDAHO 


Boise (Idaho) Morning Statesman, 
April 3, 1954: 

Admission of either of these Territories 
as a State will be a significant step. It will 
mark the extension of the Union, for the first 
time, beyond the contiguous continental 
land mass lying between the Mexican and 
Canadian borders. 


Moscow (Idaho) Idahonian, March 20, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Twin Falls (Idaho) News, January 31, 
1954: 

But even so, a nation sometimes must be 
thankful for partial progress, however mo- 
tivated. It looked this year as if Hawaii 
would gain statehood, and that would be no 
small achievement. 

ILLINOIS 


Joliet (Il.) Herald-News, March 30, 
1954: 

Delay is being given the proposal for Ha- 
walian statehood, The parliamentary tricks 
being used successfully by opponents of 
statehood to frustrate the residents of Hawall 
are disillusioning and distasteful to most 
Americans. 


Moline (II.) Dispatch, March 24, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to 
Hawail and Alaska. 
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Macomb (II.) Times, January 21, 
1954: 

This session of Congress convening next 
week should approve Hawallan statehood and 
Alaskan statehood in America’s own en- 
lightened self-interest, 


Kewanee (Il.) Star-Courier, March 
24, 1954: 
The citizens of both Territories have been 
given the runaround too many times. 
INDIANA 


Evansville (Ind.) Press, March 22, 
1954: 

But there are enough votes, from both 
parties, to both Hawaii and Alaska. 
Political realism as well as justice admits no 
other course than to concede this fact and 
get the matter settled. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, March 17, 
1954: 

They are not willing to sell their precious 
right to full citizenship for the price of a 
tax cut—and it would be an insult for Con- 
gress to ask them to do so. 


Decatur (Ind.) Democrat, March 15, 
1954: 

Both sides in the statehood maneuver 
should move to admit the two Territories at 
the same time. We can change the stars in 
the flag by 2 just as easy as adding only 1. 

IOWA 


Decorah (Iowa) Public Opinion, Jan- 
uary 18, 1954: 

Granted that the ILWU is an unwholesome 
force; but that is hardly good reason for re- 
jecting Hawali for statehood. 


Nevada (Iowa) Journal, March 18, 
1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawail, we said, “Let's 
make it 50." Senate action in voting to com- 
bine statehood measures for the two Terri- 
tories is, we can hope, an echo of this senti- 
ment and a forecast of their induction into 
the Union. 


Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, 
March 23, 1954: 

The citizens of both Territories have been 
given the runaround too many times. 


Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Tribune, 
March 12, 1954: 

So long as we are going to open up the 
country for expansion, we'd just as soon see 
Congress vote to take both Hawall and Alaska 
in. Both have things we can use as a Nation 
and both have fine people, too. Seems to us 
the Nation can't lose by choosing both. 

KANSAS 


Lawrence (Kans.) University Kansas, 
March 15, 1954: 

Surely if residents of these two Territories 
must now pay United States taxes they may 
us well get all the benefits of our Nation and 
gain a voice in United States affairs. After 
all, persons born in these two Territories 
automatically become United States citizens, 
but they cannot yote for Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, etc. 


Fort Scott (Kans.) Tribune-Monitor, 
February 4, 1954: 

This rather sordid maneuvering for per- 
sonal advantage at the expense of the peoples 
of potential States—and the larger national 
interest—deserves the condemnation of 
DwonsHax’s fellow Republicans, 


Liberal (Kans.) Southwest Times, 
March 16, 1954: 


There is a historical precedent for pairing 
States. During the formative stage of the 
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Republic the States were admitted by pairs 

to maintain a political balance between the 

slavery and antislavery factions in Congress, 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville (K.) Courier-Journal, 
March 14, 1954: 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are qualified for 
statehood and deserve it as a matter of demo- 
cratic right. Their admission to the Union in 
1954 would be added and timely proof of 
American faith in democracy and in the 
principles of self-government, 


Covington (Ky.) Enquirer, March 10, 
1954: 

After years of repeated investigations, 
mostly unnecessary, Congress again is debat- 
ing the question of statehood for Hawail; 
Unless petty politics interferes, Hawall should 
make the grade at this session. It is ready 
for statehood in every respect. 


Covington (Ky.) Post, March 6, 1954: 
Friends of Hawaii have ample evidence to 
refute Mr. EasTLanp’s Red bogey. 
LOUISIANA 


Monroe (La.) News-Digest, March 12, 
1954: 

There never has been any sound reason. 
across the past 3 or 4 years, that both Hawall 
and Alaska should not have been admitted as 
new States in the Union. 


Alexandria (La.) Town Talk, Febru- 
ary 2, 1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawaii would 
gain statehood, and that was no small thing. 


Lake Charles (La.) American Press, 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to make a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, April 
6, 1954: 

Whether or not Alaska and Hawalli are 
voted statehood this year, the United States 
Senate, including MARGARET SMITH and FRED- 
ERICK PAYNE, of Maine, acquitted itself nobly 
by voting favorably, thus lending integrity to 
the Republican platform, 


Portland (Maine) Express, February 
16, 1954: 

We suggest only that all these reports, if 
laid end to end, ought to pretty conclusively 
prove that the good Americans of the two 
Territories. deserve to be granted the com- 
plete citizenship that would come with 
statehood. 


5 (Maine) Sentinel, April 1. 
54: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 

MARYLAND 


7 Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, March 19, 
954: 

To any outsider this whole per- 
formance as a test of wisdom and fairness and 
generous spirit which are supposed to mark 
a free people, this statehood tangle must 
seem a shabby show. 


„„ kaii (Md.) Times, February 15, 
54: 


Except for complications about buying new 
flags with 49 stars, there seems to be no good 
‘ 
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reason why these people shouldn't be 
brought into the Union. If Texans, Ver- 
monters, Nevadans, and New Yorkers can re- 
main in good standing, Hawaiians should 
have no trouble whatever. 


Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, April 2, 
1954: 

Much will now depend upon the Presi- 
dent and his leaders in the House. If they 
choose to accept Alaska along with Hawall, 
the double admission may carry. But if they 
stand against it, the measure may die in 
conference. 


Cumberland (Md.) Times, March 23, 
1954: 

During presidential election years there 
seems to be almost universal support for 
the Idea of granting the two Territories 
statehood. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Springfield (Mass.) Morning Union, 
April 2, 1954: 

The right of Hawail and Alaska to state- 
hood has long since been demonstrated, and 
the continued failure of Congress to grant 
them that right does little credit to Con- 
gress. 


Boston (Mass.) Herald, April 2, 1954: 

The two-in-one statehood bill deserves to 
pass this year, We hope that the adminis- 
tration will give its blessing to it and pro- 
vide the margin for certain victory. 


Baston (Mass.) Traveler, April 3, 1954: 
This would seem like a good time for the 
President to change his stand on Alaska and 
to encourage the House to pass the state- 
hood blll as it was passed by the Senate. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit (Mich.) News, April 1, 1954: 

In welcoming these two great outposts to 
statehood, all others will feel increased vigor 
and greater confidence in the American fu- 
ture, It comes at a propitious hour. 


Saginaw (Mich.) News, March 12, 
1954: 

Hawall has been stalled repeatedly. No 
justifiable case for rejecting her petition has 
been made in the last decade. 


Detroit (Mich.) Times, March 6, 1954: 

It would be good for us all, for America as 
a whole, to have Hawaii and Alaska in the 
American union as States. 


MINNESOTA 


ieee (Minn.) News, March 10, 
54: 


Hawall as a State can be a lighthouse of 
freedom and democracy in the Pacific, 


Hopkins (Minn.) Review, March 25, 
1954: 

Neither Hawaii or Alaska deserves to be 
kept standing by with hats in hand any 
longer. Both should be given statehood be- 
fore the session adjourns. 


Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, Jan- 
uary 29, 1954: 

It would confound quite a few cynics if the 
two new States were admitted by action of 
Congress at this session, fulfilling platform 
pledges and proving to the world that the 
United States can still make a decision of 
this kind, even though there is reason to 
suspect that neither party will be the sole 
and permanent beneficiary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood. (Miss.) Commonwealth, 

March 27, 1954: 


Quincy had not objected to the earlier ad- 
mission of Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
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and Ohio, presumably because these touched 
the boundaries of the Original Thirteen or of 
land claimed by them. Louisiana marked 
a new departure, just as do Hawaii and 
Alaska. Nowadays all would call Quincy 
wrong. Perhaps some day we shall feel the 
same way about the opponents of today's 
applications for admission. 


MISSOURI 


Caruthersville (Mo.) Democrat-Argus, 
January 22, 1954: 

Probably politics has entered into the mat- 
ter of-ndmission of States into the Union in 
our Nation’s past history, but we daresay 
there has never been a more glaring example 
of it. 


Jefferson City (Mo.) Capital News, 
January 26, 1954: 

Either the people of Alaska and the people 
of Hawali are entitled to right of legislating 
about their own affairs or they are not. On 
the whole, the reasons for granting them 
statehood appear stronger than those for 
withholding it. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Times, April 3, 
1954: 

The only just course for the Rules Com- 
mittee is to let the House membership de- 
cide the Hawalian and Alaskan issues in a 
floor vote. There is plenty of time for a de- 
cision at this session if those who can give 
the green light will only lay politics aside 
and do their duty. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, April 2, 
1954: 

Admission of Alaska and Hawall to the 
Union would be an accomplishment of his- 
toric magnitude for the administration over 
which Mr. Eisenhower presides. 

MONTANA 


Lewistown (Mont.) News, February 1, 
1954: 


So let's forget the politics. Let's make 
dem both States. 


Great Falls (Mont.) Leader, March 13, 
1954: 

To have them in the Union of States would 
be good for America as a whole because it 
would make it stronger both economically 
and militarily. Our national prosperity 
would be greatly enhanced and our national 
security immeasurably improved. 


Helena (Mont.) Independent-Record, 
March 19, 1954: 

Actually there is good reason to vote on 
the two Territories in the Senate at the same 
time. Both deserve statehood. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha (Nebr.) Public Ledger, Janu- 
ary 8, 1954: 

We do not think anyone objects to the 
admission of Hawalli * * but Alaska 
should have statehood, too. 


Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954: 

The arguments for its admission are as 
good as they have been all along, and the 
anticipated welcome to Hawaii will make it 
less feasible to debar the much closer north- 
ern Territory on political grounds. 


Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, February 11, 
1954: 

Statehood, especially for Hawall, would 
deal a hard blow to the world’s cynical view 
by America’s own rejection of it. It is a 
case where a deed would speak louder than a 
million words. 

WEVADA 

Reno (Ney.) State Journal, January 

20, 1954: 
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It does not seem to make much difference 
whether Hawali and Alaska are qualified to 
become States. The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee yesterday voted to ask the Senate to 
approve statehood for both Territories, which 
is fair enough, 


Elko (Nev.) Free Press, March 26, 
1953: 

The Hawaiian people are ready for state- 
hood. They have requested it Innumerable 
times. They should have it—this year. The 
Senate's task in the matter is thoroughly 
clear, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald, March 18, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole 
performance as a test of the wisdom and 
fairness and generous spirit which are sup- 
posed to mark a free people, this statehood 
tangle must seem a shabby show. 

NEW JERSEY 


Trenton (N. J.) Times, February 4, 
1954: 

The Senate obviously should pass the 
statehood measure when it comes up for con- 
sideration, And the same goes for Alaska, 
too. 


Newark (N. J.) News, February 8, 
1954: 

It has for years been the expressed opin- 
ion of the News that both these Territories, 
outposts of the national defense, deserve 
statehood. 


Paterson (N. J.) News, March 11, 1954: 

But justice demands that Alaska receive 
equal and nondiscriminatory consideration 
with Hawall. The issue should not be de- 
cided on the basis of political advantage. 


Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, April 3, 
1954: 

Alaska’s case for statehood may not be as 
strong as Hawall's, but it is still a strong 
one, 

If it is a matter of statehood for both or 
for neither, we believe most Americans would 
favor statehood for both. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1954: 

What they all add up to is that the loyal 
Americans in Alaska and Hawall deserve the 
full citizenship that only statehood can 
give them, and that it is high time it was 
granted. 


Albuquerque 
March 25, 1954: 

Opponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska have spent many hours presenting 
their case in the Senate, but Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, Democrat, of Texas, revealed in 
one sentence the imposing fakery of the 
proposal that the two Territories be made 
“commorwealths” instead of States. 

“Other than being deprived of the privi- 
lege of voting for President and Vice Pres- 
ident and of electing two Senators and Rep- 
resentatives In the House, they would have 
all the other advantages of statehood,” he 
observed. 

Absolutely correct. Up to now, however, 
that privilege has been regarded by Ameri- 
can citizens as a precious and essential one— 
and we think it will be for a long time to 
come. : ; 


(N. Mex.) Tribune, 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) ‘Tribune, 
March 17, 1954: 

Among Hawalians and Alaskans there is 
no more thought of independence than there 
is among New Yorkers or Californians. They 
are as thoroughly American as any State in 


the Union. It is not a question of whether 
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they shall become States; it is a question 
of when. 
NEW YORK 


New York Times, April 1, 1954: 

Their admission as States is wholly In ac- 
cordance with the historic development of 
our country from the thin fringe of colo- 
nies along the Atlantic coast to the conti- 
nental dimensions it has long since achieved. 
The people of both Territories—and it is 
really people that we are talking about—are 
as much Americans as the people of Iowa 
or the people of California. 


New York Herald Tribune, April 3, 
1954: 

Given an opportunity to vote, it is reason 
able to assume that the House will follow the 
Senate and grant both Hawall and Alaska 
the privileges and obligations of statehood. 


Daily News, New York City, April 1, 
1954: 

After decades of discussion, the time to 
make the Star-Spangled Banner a 50-star 
flag seems eminently ripe. 


Troy (N. Y.) Record, April 8, 1954: 

Hawail deserves the statehood we have 
long owed to her and many times promised. 
That privilege should be extended to her 
without delay, even at the price of having to 
take Alaska along with her. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette, March 20, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and falir- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Greenville (N. C.) Reflector, March 10, 
1954: 

It ls time the Congress considered the mat- 
ter of statehood for Alaska and for Hawail 
on the basis of cations rather than on 
the basis of Democratic or Republican Party 
affiliation. 


Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, March 
12, 1954: 

As a part of the Union, not a Territory as 
now, there should come a closer, more coop- 
erative association between the United States 
and Hawall with the latter a State. 


Wilmington (N. C.) Star, March 12, 
1954: 

But think of the advantages, especially 
from the national security viewpoint, of hay- 
ing these Territories in the Union. Both are 
defense outposts. That position would be 
strengthened by statehood in that their peo- 
ple would have a closer feeling for the United 
States. Many of the bureaucratic problems 
in dealing with them would be relleved or 
solved. They would gain a voice in national 


policy. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Morning Her- 
ald, January 23, 1954: 

It is rather difficult to understand the 
appearance of former Gov. Ingram M. Stain- 
back, of Hawali, before the committee to 
recommend that the islands be denied state- 
hood at this time. 


Minot (N. Dak.) Daily News, March 18, 
1954: 

If partisan politics are allowed to decide 
the status of the people who live in these 
Territories, they are belog done a great 
injustice. 

Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, March 
25, 1954: 

If Alaska and Hawall are indeed qualified 
for statehood and desire it, eventually both 
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should reccive it. The present mess seems 
a sorry mess in which fairness and sincerity 
are lost in an entanglement of extraneous 
political considerations. 


OHIO 


Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, April 6, 
1954: 

However, both Territories are destined for 
statehood eventually; it might as well be 
now. 


Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, April 2, 
1954: 

Perhaps, then, a word from the President 
would be enough to assure statehood for Ha- 
Wall and Alaska, We hope it will come. 


Springfield (Ohio) Sun, April 3, 1954: 

As Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, remarks: “All he’s got to do is take his 
foot off Alaska and this bill will pass.“ It 
pounds like an easy way to make history, and 
we hope Mr. Eisenhower will try it. 


Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, April 
5, 1954: 

With both Hawaii and Alaska clamoring 
for statehood, why should we not consolidate 
our position by making the Union a constel- 
Int ion of 50 States—or at least admitting Ha- 
wall to make it 49? 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, 
January 16, 1954: 

In total population and in total wealth 
Hawali is fully entitled to statehood privi- 
leges. And the strategic importance of the 
islands in case of war is offered as a reason 
for granting statehood in the Territory. 


Broken Arrow (Okla.) Ledger, 
March 18, 1954: 

Let's not disappoint our outland citizens 
again, on any pretext. 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, 
March 15, 1954: 

And there’s ample historical precedent for 
that. During much of the formative stage of 
the Republic the States were admitted by 
pairs to maintain a political balance between 
the slavery and antislavery factions in Con- 
gress. 


Frederick (Okla.) Leader, March 19, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


OREGON 


Baker (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald, 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


La Grande (Oreg.) Observer, January 
30, 1954: 

Only one comment seems appropriate on 
the committee's action: It's about time, 


Bend (Oreg.) Bulletin, March 26, 1954: 

Some of the Members of the United States 
Sonate who are bitterly fighting statehood 
for Hawall are using some rather specious 
arguments to bolster their positions. 


Portland (Oreg.) Oregon Journal, Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1934: 

We think the answer is yes in both cases. 
And a better Portiand and a better Honolulu 
will be the consequence. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia a.) Inquirer, April 3, 
1954: 

Certainly it is all out of order to use Alaska 
to block Hawall, or vice versa. If Hawaii is 
entitled to statehood, and apparently she is, 
she should get it. 


Easton (Pa.) Herald, March 19, 1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawalli, we said, Let's 
make it 50.” Senate action in voting to 
combine statehood measures for the two Ter- 
ritories is, we can hope, an echo of this 
sentiment and a forecast of their induction 
into the Union. 


Shamokin (Pa.) 
March 20, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must scem a shabby show. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly (R. I.) Sun, March 23, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring the whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Westerly (R. I.) Sun, March 28, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to 
Hawali and Alaska. 


Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, January 
26, 1954: 

If both Territories are in roughly the same 
degree of readiness for statehood, Mr. 
Elsenhower ought to settle for the package 
deal as gracefully as possible. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia (S. C.) Record, March 25, 
1954: 

If statehood is to be granted to elther— 
and the Record believes both have earned 
it—it should be granted to both, 


Sumter (S. C.) Item, March 23, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehod tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ` 


Canton (S. Dak.) Sioux Valley News, 
March 18, 1954: 

Midst all the political conniving, double- 
talk, and parliamentary maneuver in Con- 
gress regarding the question of statehood 
for Hawail and Alaska, it was exceedingly 
refreshing to read Senator Case's comment 
in his newsletter this week. 

Here's what our candid, forthright Sena- 
tor had to say, after a bricf résumé of the 
uncertain status of statehood bills in the 
Senate: “Personally, I shall vote for state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawall whether 
the final vote comes on them singly or to- 
gether.” 


Millbank (S. Dak.) Herald-Advance, 
March 18, 1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as Hawall, we said, Let's 
make it 50.“ 


Madison (S. Dak.) Leader, January 
20, 1954: 

We do not see why the major party cannot 
get together on the statehood measures, 50 
that Alaska and Hawali can both be ad- 
mitted as sovereign States of the Union. 


News-Dispatch, 
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t TENNESSEE 
We cannot believe the President's misglv- 
ings about Alaska are strong enough to per- 
mit this injustice to be perpetrated in his 
name and in the name of the party he heads. 


Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
January 29, 1954: 

Which comes first is a small matter—espe- 
cially to people who have waited this long 
for justice, 


Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, January 26, 
1954: 

Nevertheless, sometimes a nation must be 
thankful for partial progress, however moti- 
vated. It looked this year as if Hawalli would 
gain statehood, and that was no small thing. 


Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, March 18, 1954: 
To any outsider measuring this whole 
performance as a test of the wisdom and 
fairness and generous spirit which are sup- 
posed to mark free people, this statehood 
tangle must seem a shabby show, 
TEXAS 


Orange (Tex.) Leader, March 19, 1954: 
Commonwealths are a device of empire 


and no American should want any part of 


them. 


Houston (Tex.) Press, March 22, 1954; 

Opponents of statehood for Hawail and 
Alaska have spent many hours presenting 
their case in the Senate, but Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, Democrat, of Texas, revealed in 
one sentence the imposing fakery of the 
proposal that the two Territories be made 
commonwealths instead of States. 

“Other than being deprived of the privi- 
lege of voting for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and of electing two Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the House, they would have 
all the other advantages of Btatehood,* he 
observed, 

Absolutely correct. Up to now, however, 
that privilege has been regarded by Ameri- 
can citizens as a precious and essential one— 
and we think it will be for a long time to 
come. 


Austin (Tex.) Statesman, March 18, 
1954; 

But aside from the politics of the situa- 
tion, there is fairness in acting upon the 
claims of Alaska for recognition if Hawaii is 
to be admitted, for the one has as much 
argument in its favor as the other. 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, March 18, 
1954: 

It ts not a question of whether they shall 
become States; it is a question of when. 


Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, March 20, 
1954: 

But aside from the politics of the situa- 
tion, there is fairness in acting upon the 
claims of Alaska for recognition if Hawail is 
to be admitted, for the one has as much 
argument in its favor as the other, 


UTAH 


Provo (Utah) Herald, March 18, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show, 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, Jan- 
uary 24, 1954: 

It remains to be seen whether the com- 
mittee majority was prompted by the con- 
viction that Alaska is also ready to become 
a State or lu resorting to a familiar legisla- 
tive trick, 
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Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram, 
March 6, 1954: 

Congress is in a position to soften the 
harm to the country’s prestige abroad. 
Early admission of Hawall as a State could 
do much to give the lie to charges of racial 
bigotry and imperialism upon which Com- 
munist propaganda feeds. 

Hawaii's grounds for statehood are well 
known and go far beyond this matter of a 
propaganda tug-of-war of course. Hawaiian 
statehood is inevitable. Both parties have 
promised it. There is no apparent reason for 
continuing to put it off. 


VERMONT 


Rutland (Vt.) Herald, April 3, 1954: 

Hawaii, with a population of almost 500,- 
000 in 1950 (and probably more now) is 
economically on a par with many parts of 
the mainland, It would have more voters 
than Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, or Ver- 
mont, and almost as many as New Hamp- 
shire. There is virtual unanimity on its 
Teadiness for statehood—even among those 
who want Alaska, too, 


Island Pond (Vt.) March 19, 1954: 

Some months ago, speaking of statehood 
for Alaska as well as for Hawali, we sald, 
“Let's make it 50.” 


VIRGINIA 


Danville (Va.) Register, April 2, 1954: 

If there is too much communism in Hawail, 
as Senator ROBERTSON and others complained, 
then it is just as dangerous to us as if it 
existed in the State of Hawaii, 


Arlington (Va) Sun, March 18, 1954: 

Statehood should have nothing to do with 
party politics. The question that must be 
considered is not how the admission of Alaska 
or Hawall will affect the makeup of the 
present Congress, but rather how well the 
people who live in these Territories will dis- 
charge the responsibilities that come with 
statehood, 


Suffolk (Va.) News-Herald, March 18, 
1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fair- 
ness and generous spirit which are supposed 
to mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show, 


WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla (Wash.) Union-Bulletin, 
January 23, 1954: 

The issues should be fudged on their merits 
alone, and on that basis there can be little 
question but that both should be granted 
statehood at the earliest possible date. 


Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian and 
Sun, January 6, 1954: 

With the tide of empire ebbing elsewhere 
in the world, putting Hawall and Alaska on 
a par with our present family of States would 
give Communists fewer stones to hurl at us 
and our “cruel imperialism.” 


Seattle (Wash.) Alaska Weekly, March 
19, 1954: 

So far as it goes, this editorial Is a power- 
ful argument for statehood. It is the kind 
of argument so ably advanced almost daily 
and in more detall in the Anchorage Times, 
Alaska's largest newspaper. 

Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune, March 
19, 1954: 

It would be well if by that time the ob- 
structionists Senators on both sides can be 
convinced that it should not be a case of 
either Hawaii or Alaska, but both—soon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, March 
13, 1954: 
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A survey shows that 81 percent of Amer- 
icans favor admission of Alaska, An over- 
whelming majority of Alaskans want it, 
Statehood would strengthen national security 
for the United States and greatly increase 
Alaska's population and the development of 
her agriculture and industry, 


Huntington (W. Va.) News-Digest, 
April 2, 1954: 

It should be a pleasure for mainland citi- 
zens to welcome two new States into the 
Union, with constitutions approved by Con- 
gress and with a guaranty that a republi- 
can system of government will be preserved, 


Charleston (W. Va.) Labor's Daily, 
April 3, 1954: 

Hawail and Alaska can exist economically 
as States. Each has a population justifying 
admission as a State. The Commonwealth 
status created for Puerto Rico does not meet 
the realistic needs of their people. 


Huntington (W. Va.) News-Digest, 
March 30, 1954: 

Actually there is good reason to vote on 
the two Territories in the Senate at the same 
time. Both deserve statehood. 


Sutton CW. Va.) March 25, 1954: 

It is unfortunate that the Communist 
bogeyman has been invoked to further be- 
cloud the issue of granting statehood to Ha- 
wall and Alaska. 


WISCONSIN: 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, February 
3, 1954: 

Hawaii's case for statehood is strong. 
Alaska’s case is less strong, but many a 
State has been accepted with fewer quali- 
fications. The peoples of both Territories 
deserve equal citizenship with the rest of us. 
They have earned it. 


Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, February 5, 
1954: 

Because of their distance from continental 
United States, the two Territories are in 
the forefront in national defense planning. 
There are few areas in the world of greater 
strategic importance to this Nation under 
present world conditions than the two Ter- 
ritories which are candidates for statehood. 


Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman, March 20, 
1954: 

The importance of granting the people of 
these two Territories full participation in 
the affairs of the Nation transcends all minor 
considerations. If it means that to lump 
the 2 questions into 1 will bring about 
statehood for Alaska and Hawall sooner, 
we're all for it. 


Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, March 
17, 1954: 

The question of statehood for both Hawaii 
and Alaska should be decided separately 
and on the basis of merit alone. It's a 
question in which partisan politics should 
play no part, 

WYOMING 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Press, March 17, 
1954: 

The question of statehood should be big- 


ger and more important than straight party 
politics. 


Rock Springs (Wyo.) Miner, March 
21, 1954: 

To any outsider measuring this whole per- 
formance as a test of the wisdom and fairness 
and generous spirit which are supposed to 
mark a free people, this statehood tangle 
must seem a shabby show. 


Casper (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald, March 
25, 1954; 
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Neither Hawall nor Alaska do, or would be 
granted freedom if they asked it. They con- 
sider themselves a part of the United States. 
They seek equality within the Union as they 
— to assume their share of respon- 


Let Us Keep Faith With the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
and honored to place in the RECORD an 
address delivered by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri, 
the Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, at the 
annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in 
the State of Michigan, held on May 1, 
1954, at the Masonic Temple in Detroit. 

Senator Syminctron’s review of the 
record of the present administration 
states clearly the problems facing the 
American people in the forthcoming 
congressional elections. I believe his re- 
marks merit the attention of this House, 

Ler Us Keer FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, and 
fellow Democrats, I am very glad to be with 
you this evening. Thank you for asking me. 

It is always a pleasure visiting with old 
friends—and I am especially glad to see your 
former Senator, Blair Moody. 

The same holds true for your Governor, 
the Honorable Mennen Williams, 

We of the Democratic Party are proud of 
the fact that Governor Williams is the first 
Democratic Governor ever to serve three 
terms in the great State of Michigan. 

After he ls again elected next November, 
he will be the first Governor of either party 
ever to serve four terms. 

The record of Governor Willlams is a record 
of practical interest in and for all the people, 
a record also characteristic of those two 
great working Democrats we gather here to 
commemorate this evening—Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Andrew Jackson. 

In their different ways, these two men 
hammered out the basic difference between 
the Democratic Party and its opposition. 

Some in this country still affirm that the 
leader of Jefferson's opposition, the founder 
of Republican doctrine, Alexander Hamilton, 
was right in believing that if the tubs of 
the economic royalists were filled at the top, 
some wealth was bound to trickle over to the 
people below. 

But that was never the belief of either 
Jefferson or Jackson. They were convinced 
that if all our people prospered, the economic 
leaders were bound to prosper also. 

Jefferson possibly never heard of the term 
“mass purchasing power,” but over 150 years 
ago he was working to establish the philos- 
ophy of such purchasing power as a founda- 
tion stone for our party. 

Today the importance of mass purchasing 
power, the good life for all the people, is an 
integral part of the plans and policies of the 
Democratic Party. 

I weil remember another visit to this great 
city some 21 years ago. Conditions were far 
different then than they are today. 

© satis DY eal $3 “Oat Drom OBIEAEO, 
and then was stranded. 

I had no money and could not cash a 
check. 

The banks were closed. There were long 
lines of citizens waiting for food, 
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Those were the days Eddie Cantor well de- 
ecribed, when he said, “Hotel clerks now ask 
registrants, Do you want your room for 
sleeping or Jumping?’” 

That visit was during the final days, until 
last year, of a Republican administration. 

Now the Republican Party is back in 
power—and already we see growing signs 
that its leaders desire to réturn to the same 
old philosophies. 

Unemployment grows. Production de- 
clines, Businesses fall, 

The American people do not want any re- 
currence of those unfortunate conditions. 
That is why, next November, they intend to 
once more place the Congress in the hands of 
the Democratic Party. 

But, my friends, I am not one who thinks 
the days of the Republican Party are num- 
bered. Along with most Americans, I be- 
eve in the two-party system. 

Actually, all Democrats should be grateful 
to our Republican friends for the many op- 
portunities they have given us to serve, espe- 
cially for those additional opportunities they 
will be offering us after next November. 

As we know, the Republican Party prides 
itself on being the party of business efi- 
clency. It has cut out all paper work except 
what is absolutely necessary to conduct our 
Government. 

To that end I have here a special pam- 
phlet recently issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. Ite title is, “Ways to Cook 
Rabbit.” 

In my State, the mountaineers would ap- 
preciate even more a pamphlet on how to 
catch rabbits, because under this admin- 
istration they are getting steadily more 
scarce. 

In fact in the Congress they are becoming 
more like Republicans. Instead of multi- 
plying, they now divide. 

In an effort to prevent the Republican 
Party disappearing entirely from the scene, 
rome of us have suggested a four-point pro- 
gram, as follows: 

Point 1: Every man appointed to high 
office in this administration should give his 
word of honor to the President that he will 
stay on the job at least 6 weeks. 

Point 2: The Congress should be kept in 
a constant uproar. In that way some Re- 
publicans might get so confused they would 
vote for the Eisenhower 2 

Point 3: We suggest the Republican Party 
strike a new two-faced coin at the Treasury 
commemorating its present farm program, 
This coin would symbolize that program, 
which has been well described as one which 
holds an umbrella over the farmer's head 
when the sun shines, then takes the umbrella 
away when its starts to rain. 

Point 4: Last year the Republicans cut the 
Air Force 65 billion. They asserted this was 
done to obtain a better Air Force. 

Some Democrats suggested, Why not cut 
it $10 billion and have a much better Air 
Force. 

Our suggestion now is, so as to obtain a 
supreme Air Force, the Republicans should 
appropriate nothing at all. 

Yes, we believe the Republican Party has 
a great future, provided the voters forget 
the past, 

With more seriousness now, however, may 
I bring up matters pertaining to these four 
points. 

In order to efficiently handle high office in 
the Federal Government, one should have 
experience, plus a high sense of duty. Able 
public servants are made, not born—and as 
a former businessman I know there are basic 
and broad differences between the running 
of a business and the running of a Govern- 
ment department. 

Therefore, as domestic problems continue, 
and International tension grows, it is a sad 
commentary on our times to see so many 
people leaving the Government so they can 
return to the more pleasant pastime of mak- 
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ing money; and this just as they may be 
getting a real grasp of their job. 

As but one illustration of the confusion in 
the present administration, let’s look at 
Indochina. 

We send plane mechanics there at the same 
time we announce no more peripheral 
wars—rather a policy of massive retaliation. 

Then we send more planes, and fly foreign 
troops in, and announce we may have to 
send our own youth to fight in the jungles 
of Asia. 

At this time I do not criticize these poli- 
cies. But I do say the American people 
have the right to have them clear, 

We are also adyised in one of the Presi- 
dent's many Commission studies, that a 
lowering of tariffs will solve many of our 
economic problems. 

In the face of growing unemployment 
along with shrinking agricultural incomes, 
however, should not equal emphasis be 
placed on our economic problems at home? 

I believe any tariff changes should be done 
on a product-by-product basis, with full 
weight given in each instance to our own 
prosperity and security. 

Every believer in private enterprise wants 
competition on the basis of relative ef- 
ficiency, whether between domestic pro- 
ducers, or against foreign producers. 

But we want fair competition—not com- 
petition controlled by foreign cartels and 
monopolies, or subsidized by foreign govern- 
ments. 

In any consideration given for further 
lowering tariffs, we must bargain to obtain 
what is also right for American farmers, 
workers, businessmen, and consumers. 

Now as to the farm picture. 

Without minimizing problems in our in- 
dustrial areas, it is a fact the three great 
depressions of this century were farm bred 
and farm led. 

Last January, the President sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress. In that message, he 
stated, “an unending effort has proceeded 
in the past 12 months to provide the Ameri- 
can farmer his full share of the income pro- 
duced by a stable, prosperous country.” 

But note the effects of this unending ef- 
fort. 

The farm parity ratio fell 8 points from the 
1952 average, and it has fallen 2 more points 
since that message. 

The personal income of farm owners was 
$2.4 billion less in 1953 than in 1952. 

Nevertheless, the administration's farm 
program proposes even further cuts in farm 
income; and the 1955 Republican budget ac- 
tually asks for a 37-percent reduction in ex- 
penditures for flood control and related proj- 
ects compared with the last Democratic 
budget. 

In placing cold figures beside warm facts, 
the administration attempts to explain its 
reversal of campaign promises by asserting 
this country can no longer afford a fair price 
support program for the farmer. 

During the past 20 years, however, the 
losses on price support for our six basic crops 
were less than 1 cent per year per person. 

And during the fiscal 1953 alone, our for- 
elgn-aid expenditures were 87 times as much 
as the total cost of the entire price-support 
program. 

The total loss in all farm commodities 
since the inception of the price-support pro- 
gram. over 20 years ago, is less than the 
money the American taxpayer contributed 
last year to Indochina alone. 

Ido not question the need of some foreign 
ald. But Ido question those who are short- 
sighted and miserly when It comes to recog- 
nition of the problems of our own neigh- 
bors at home. 

People often think of Michigan as a great 
industrial State. 

It is. But it is also a great farm State. 

Michigan is in the first 10 in the produc- 
tion of corn, wheat, oats, rye, hay, and dairy 
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products. It is third in sugar beets. It is 
among the first four States in applcs, 
peaches, pears, and grapes. 

Our negotiators with other foreign coun- 
tries should work for the elimination of 
foreign trade restrictions against American 
goods, along with the absorption of part of 
our agricultural surpluses. 

We will gain more, not only in strength at 
home, but also in good will and respect from 
others, if we emphasize that our interna- 
tional trade relationships must be on the 
basis of a two-way street. 

So the farmers also have a growing inter- 
est in what might well be characterized as 
this trend backward. 

Have you noticed recent statements of 
this administration? First they deny there 
is any recession. Later on, often in the 
same speech, they explain how they plan to 
get out of the one we are in. 

Now let us talk about national defense, 
a subject I have been closely connected with 
for the past 13 years. 

In this field, the paradox of the admin- 
istration'’s position is complete. 

Over 6 years ago the greatest prophet of 
our times, Winston Churchill, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“What will happen when the Communists 
get the atomic bomb themselves and have 
accumulated a large store? You can judge 
yourselves what will happen then by what 
is happening now. If these things are done 
in the green wood, what will be done in the 
dry? If they can continue month after 
month disturbing and tormenting the world, 
trusting to our Christian and altruistic in- 
hibitions against using this strange new 
power against them, what will they do when 
they themselves have large quantities of 
atomic bombs? No one in his senses can 
believe that we have a limitless period of 
time before us.“ 

Now the Soviets not only have the atomic 
bomb, but also the hydrogen bomb—and 
what is equally important, the long range 
bombers and submarines necessary to de- 
liver it. 

The period of total danger is therefore 
with us. 

A hydrogen-bomb attack would kill mil- 
lions of people. It should be of some interest 
to all here tonight to know that many mili- 
tary experts believe Detroit is the prime 
strategic 

Now let's see what the administration is 
doing about it. 

Last year the administration cut the Alr 
Force budget over $5 billion, from $16.7 bil- 
lion to $11.4 billion. 

This year their supersalesmen went to 
work—in the press, on radio, and above all, 
on television. 

They baliyhoocd the idea that this year 
great emphasis would be on airpower. 

How many citizens know that despite that 
ballyhoo, today the Republican administra- 
tion is recommending fewer planes and few- 
er trained people for the Alr Force than it 
did last year; and this after the previous $5 
billion cut? 

This country today is relatively weaker— 
“relatively” is the important word—against 
the military might of Soviet Russia than it 
has ever been against any possible enemy in 
the history of our country. i 

What is the answer to this Republican ad- 
ministration to that fact? 

The answer is clear, The administration 
now recommends further reduction in Amer- 


‘ican airpower, despite the fact that only Inst 


year they cut that alrpower over $5 billion. 

Is not this action a stimulant to the plans 
of those atheistic Communists, who have 
often announced their intention to destroy 
our country and our way of life? 

Never forget that as these budget firsters 
boast about the fact they are increasing our 
airpower, they are actually boasting about 
the spending of money which had already 
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been appropriated in previous Democratic 
administrations. 

As they take credit for Democratic appro- 
pristions of the past, they further heavily 
cut airpower appropriations for the future. 

In my opinion this policy is not right. Nor 
is it frank, It may result in the loss of our 
country. 

This Republican policy is the practical 
recognition of Korea, of Indochina, of Egypt, 
of Iran, of East Germany; and of our knowl- 
edge that the Communists now have the 
hydrogen bomb. 

In aur policies we should keep faith with 
the American people. 

The program of the Republican Party 
differs from what they announced 2 years 
ago; but the program of the Democratic 
Party has been maintained, steadfast. Let 
me prove that to you. 

Two years ago I presented to the people 
of my own State of Missouri, a program, a 
creed, of and for my party. 

May I read it to you. I do so without the 
change of a single word, 

We Democrats, we Americans, are not only 
characters in the living book of democracy. 
We are also its authors, And so it falls upon 
us to decide whether chapters that are to 
come will tell a story of retreat, or of con- 
tinued advance, 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
factory workers are not discarded after they 
reach their prime—where there is no endless 
chain of poverty from generation to genera- 
tion—where impoverished farmers, and farm 
workers, do not become homeless wander- 
ere—where monopoly does not make youth a 
beggar for a job, 

We Democrats believe in an America whose 
rivers and valleys and lakes and hills—the 
wealth of our soil and our waters—are pro- 
tected and developed as the rightful heritage 
of all the people, resulting in a sound and 
prosperous economy. 

We Democrats believe in an America that 
provides educational opportunity for all its 
people, 

We Democrats believe In an America where 
trade and industry bring the necessities and 
conveniences of living within the means of 
an ever-growing number; where enterprise 
and work bring proper rewards; where no 
businessman can be stifled by the harsh 
hand of monopoly; where the legitimate 
profits of legitimate business are the fair re- 
wards of every businessman. 

We Democrats believe in an America with 
peace in the ranks of labor—where working 
people can take their proper place at the 
council table; an America where the dignity 
and security of the working man and woman 
are fortified by the safeguards of a fair law. 

We Democrats believe in an America where 
those who have reached the evening of life 
can live out their years in peace; where pen- 
sions and insurance for the aged shall be 
forthcoming as a matter of right to those 
who, through a long life of labor, have served 
thelr familles and their Nation well. 

We Democrats believe in an America de- 
voted to freedom and unified by tolerance 
and religious faith—a people consecrated to 
peace, but confident in their strength, be- 
cause body and spirit are secure and un- 
afraid. 

We Democrats belleve in an America which 
has the courage to lead in a troubled world. 
We believe that in world affairs we must have 
strong policies, policies which shape events, 
rather than having events shape our policies, 

We cannot, we will not accept any doctrine 
that we are in the grip of forces we cannot 
control. 

With God's help, a dynamic America which 
follows this creed will never succumb to the 
evil night of Communist aggression. 

Faith of the people in their Government Is 
but faith in themselves—and that faith Is 
the best guaranty of security, as well as the 
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best guaranty of national and individual 
freedom. 

The Democratic Party is the party of all 
America. It is not the tool of any one sec- 
tion, any one class, any one group. Its doors 
are open to all who believe in a country 
whose future is unlimited. 

We Democrats seek to spread—not quar- 
antine—prosperity. 

Our goal is peace in the world—not strife 
at home. 

Our aim is the preservation of our liberties. 

The American people will judge our success 
by our performance. And when they exam- 
ine the record—a record which we proudly 
offer for their inspection—they can come to 
only one conclusion, 

They will march with the Democratic 
Party to victory—victory in November and 
victory for the years to come. 

That is what America means to you. That 
is what it means to me. 

Let us have more of the truth, so we will 
know how to steer the course. 

Then let us move forward, under God, in 
our search for that better life which can only 
be realized by people who will do whatever 
is necessary to remaln free. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Hlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the year 1954 marks the 165th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That in- 
itial phrase, “We, the people of the 
United States of America,” formally at- 
tested to the fact that the power to 
govern is found in the people, and that 
there is no moral or natural right to 
govern without the consent of the gov- 
erned. From the inception of its history 
as a nation, this country formally recog- 
nized that the rights of the people did 
not derive from the Government, but 
from the fact that each individual is a 
freeborn son of God. 

Two years later, on May 3, 1791, these 
same fundamental principles were rec- 
ognized by the Government of Poland, 
with the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution. 

Through the goodness of God and the 
natural protection of two vast oceans, 
the United States of America had a long 
period of relative peace, during which 
the ideals of liberty, responsibility, and 
the rights of man had an opportunity 
to mature and to grow strong. The 
freedom-loving people of Poland, how- 
ever, shortly after the adoption of their 
constitution, fell under the domination 
of their powerful neighbors. From that 
day until this, with the exception of 
the brief period between two World 
Wars, the principles of liberty and the 
right of man have been for the Polish 
people not an actuality, but a beacon 
light which has been dimmed, but not 
obscured, by repression and tyranny. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the 
people of Poland that, deprived of exist- 
ence as a nation, they have remained 
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for the free world a symbol of the spirit 
of democracy. That the liberty of God's 


children will some day again be theirs, 
is as sure as is the eventual triumph 
of the principles of freedom and good- 
ness over the tyranny and evil which are 
abroad in the world today. In the hope 
that this day of triumph will soon come 
for our friends in Poland, let us today 
pledge our renewed efforts and fervent 
prayers. 


z 


Ireland: Strange Aloofness From World 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

in view of the mounting heat of the so- 
called cold war between the Iron Curtain 
nations and the nations of the free world, 
and in view of the situation existing with 
respect to the efforts of Western diplo- 
mats to resolve the problems presented 
by the hot war in Indochina and the 
stalemate in Korea, one frequently hears 
a question posed concerning the Irish 
position on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the European Defense 
Community, and the possibility of Irish 
participation in the event of a general 
war. 

This question is only natural, because 
of the traditional ability of all Irishmen 
to hold up their end in any fight, whether 
large or small, and because of the un- 
settled state of affairs with regard to the 
partition of Ireland. The latter prob- 
lem, obviously, is important as affecting 
the solidarity of the peoples hitherto 
encompassed by the British Empire, 
should a third worldwide war break out. 

Because I think it worth while, Mr. 
Speaker, for all Members of Congress to 
be informed on the subject of Ireland's 
current foreign policy, under unanimous 
consent I include in the Record an inter- 
view with Mr. Eamon De Valera, Prime 
Minister of Eire, published April 26 in 
the Chicago American: 

IRELAND; STRANGE ALOOFNESS From Won 
Crisis 
(By Lee Ettelson) 

Dvattn, April 26—An astonishing alr of 
aloofness hovers over Ireland. It is a sort of 
mental isolation which is not readily 
understood, 

In eight other countries recently visited, 
common interests in the face of Russia, the 
need for common defense, and the problems 
related to such problems are constantly in 
the foreground. Here one hears only of in- 
ternal affairs—unification of Ireland, educa- 
tion in the Irish language, problems of emi- 
gration and agriculture are the topics on 
everyone's mind and tongue, 

1916 UPRISING RECALLED 

And, as often in our Southern States to- 
day where the Civil War is still being 
“fought,” here the Easter rising of 1916 is 
current magazine material. 

So we asked the Taolseach (pronounced 
theeshuck), American-born Mr. Eamon De 
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Valera if he thought in the awful event of 
another war Ireland would remain neutral 
again and if she could maintain her 
neutrality, 

“Yes,” he replied, and added: 

“You understand, of course, that we can- 
not join NATO or an EDC or anything of 
that nature. 

“Such groups are composed of nations that 
have their independence and wish to re- 
tain in. 

“We are seeking our independence. 

“Our alm is to seek what we have not got. 

“Also, the various pacts involved, Inher- 
ently and explicitly provide that signatories 
shall respect the territorlal integrity of the 
others. For us to join such a group would 
mean in effect that we were supporting and 
protecting Britain's right to hold Ireland’s 
six northeastern counties, which would be 
altogether contrary to the will of the Irish 
people. 

“Our idea is to get Britain, who in effect 
occupies the six counties, to restore them to 
Ireland.” 

UNIFICATION TOP PRODLEM 


Mr. De Valera, who looks extremely well 
and hale despite his 71 years and strenuous 
existence (only his eyesight bothers him), 
pointed out that this unification matter 
must always be Ireland's greatest preoccu- 
pation until it is resolved. 

“Unification is still the main political aim 
of the Irish people and of all political 

* 


was asked: 


e 
“If Ireland got her unification would she. 


H 
ever be likely to join the British Common- 
wealth as a full partner?” 

The prime minister looked up from his 
plain desk—a desk without ornaments and 
at the moment without a scrap of paper on 
it—and smiled serenely. He replied: 

“There is no disposition ever again to be- 
come a part of the British Empire.” 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
this leader for independence has in his visi- 
tors’ walting room three prominently dis- 
played articles: 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and a statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

AUSTERE OFFICE 

His own office is almost austere. Aside 
from a few plain chairs and the old square 
desk, one sces only the three necessary gad- 
gets: a phone, a dictating machine, and an 
intercom box. 

The prime minister speaks in a slow, ram- 
bling but deeply thoughtful manner. Com- 
ing back to the unification probiem, he said: 

“How it can be reached is not so clear as 
our aim. We try to bring the facts of par- 
tition to fair-minded people—people who 
believe in democracy, in the principles 
Woodrow Wilson laid down, some of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

“We feel that when they know the facts 
they will agree this island of ours is a unity 
both geographically and nationally, and that 
to divide it in the Interests of political ex- 
pediency (as was done at the time of parti- 
tion in 1920) was a crime. 

“The Irish people are no more satisfied 
than would be the British or the French peo- 
ple if their countries were cut up against 
the will of the majority. 

“It is in the interests of all concerned, 
Britain included, that partition should be 
ended. 

“As to the immediate future, I sce nothing 
I can now point to except to continue to 
try and impress fair-minded people.“ 

EMIGRATION ISSUE 


While unification is a constant matter of 
discuseion both here and in Belfast, where 
Mr. De Valera’s views are not unanimously 
held at the very least, Ircland has more 
immediate cares. 
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Ircland's educational system, incidentally, 
needs a little explanation for the average 
American. There are no state schools as 
such. They are denominational, the local 
parish priest, Protestant rector, or Jewish 
rabbi being the manager. 

The teachers are trained by the state and 
paid by the state, but their hiring and firing 
is solely at the discretion of the managers 
of the schools. 

IRISH COMPULSORY 

The state lays down the program and rec- 
ommends textbooks, but a wide choice is left 
to the individual managers and teachers. 
The teaching of Irish is compulsory for half 
an hour each day. The state also bears the 
major share of other school expenses, but 
with the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
communities responsible for a part. 

This system applies to the primary grades. 
Secondary schools and colleges are in private 
hands, also entirely denominational. 

Securing a secondary education, therefore, 
requires private resources so that what we 
call high-school education is not yet freely 
available, much less mandatory. Nearly haif 
the children between 14 and 16 do, however, 
continue their formal education either part- 
time or whole time in secondary or voca- 
tional schools. 

But the use of Irish in the schools is a 
must and all parties are in agreement as 
to its necessity. 

OFFICIAL VIEW 

This is confusing to non-Irish, as the old 
Gaelic tongue has not been generally used 
for about a century in the eastern counties, 
although in a few of the western counties it 
is still widely spoken, 

Let the Prime Minister speak his official 
view: 

“The Irish language is our principal na- 
tional characteristic. It is one of the marks 
that distinguishes us as a separate nation. 
The movement to revive it has popular ap- 
Proval but it is dificult to get people who 
are accustomed to one language to turn to 
speaking another. k 

“It is a new language to a large number 
of people. There would have been no dif- 
culty when I was young in making the 
change because Irish was spoken by the 
majority of the older people, for example, it 
was so in my neighborhood in Limerick, We 
will catch up in another generation.” 

ENGLISH IN DAIL 

“We would like to have Irish become the 
everyday language, the language spoken in 
the home and on the street. This would not 
mean English would not be our second lan- 
guage. It is one of the great languages of 
the modern world and would be to us a sec- 
ond language, as for example the case of the 
Danes or the Swedes. Many people know 
two or more languages in this way for in- 
stance in Switzerland where people speak 
French and Italian or Italian and German, 
etc.” 

Questioned as to the use of Irish in the 
Dall, Mr. De Valera said: 

“Not everyone even in the Dail speaks 
Trish so that most of the are in 
English, but the number of Irish speaking 
members and particularly the number who 
understand it is growing. It is Just a matter 
of time and perseverance.” 

The Taoiseach was asked to comment on 
the recent hydrogen bomb disclosures. He 
expressed the hope of all mankind when he 
said: f 

“The effect of this bomb may be to outlaw 
war. It is less likely, at least, that those 
who have it will become involved in war.“ 

Mr. De Valera declined to discuss Paffaire 
McCarrny. He said: 

“I never interfere with the politics of other 
countries. 

“I hope to see America again, however. I 
was invited to review the St. Patrick’s Day 
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parade in New York this year but I could not 
get away. I hope to another year.“ 
POLITICAL BRIDGE 

One reason for not getting away is the 
coming Dall elections next month. The 
Fianna Fail (the De Valera party) has man- 
aged to get a near majority in the Dail (pro- 
nounced Daw-i) in several elections. 

The Prime Minister is hopeful to repent 
that again this year and that “sense and 
reason will prevail.” 

This remark is prompted by the fact that 
in a prior election, when the Fianna Fall 
did not get a clear majority but was still the 
biggest party by far, the parties both right 
and left made a coalition of interparty“ 
government. This, as one commentator put 
it, was building a bridge of the right and 
left, over Mr, De Valera’s head. 

This situation was about what would have 
happened if Henry Wallace's left-wing Pro- 
gressives had combined with the GOP to oust 
the Democrats. 

One thing is certain: Whatever party wins, 
Irish scenery, quiet, and charm will still 
draw the tourists, 


Soil Conservation and Watershed 
Programs 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6788) to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with States and local agencies in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of works of improve- 
ment for soil conservation, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no doubt but that our friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who just 
preceded me, is very earnest about the 
views he has expressed. However, I 
think it should be pointed out and em- 
phasis should be laid upon the fact that, 
as I am informed, they are not actually 
his views but are those of the Army 
engineers. He stated that they were 
contained in a message from the De- 
partment of Defense, but of course they 
actually came from the War Depart- 
ment engineers, who we are told oppose 
this legislation, 

In the opening of his remarks the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania also 
stated that he had searched in vain 
through the report for recommenda- 
tions from various departments of the 
Government, He is correct in saying 
there is nothing in the report from the 
various agencies to which he referred. 
However, in all deference to the heads 
of these agencies, they are simply the 
subordinates and actually the employees 
of the Chief Executive of the United 
States. The President certainly does 
not have to call upon and secure from 
his subordinates a favorable report be- 
fore he asks for legislation. Nor must 
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the Congress have such in order to pass 
it. Why should these agency heads be 
heard to complain, if they have any com- 
piaint? The President himself sought 
this legislation. I do not always agree 
with the President, but in this instance 
I certainly do. Furthermore I do not 
feel that the views of the agencies men- 
tioned by my friend are of material con- 
sequence. Whatever they are, there 
is no good reason why they should be 
included in the report. 

Reference was also made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to the fact 
that there was nothing in the record 
or report from Mr. Dodge of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I think that is what 
he said. I do not want to misquote him. 
May I call attention to the fact that 
there is a statement in the report from 
Mr. Rowland Hughes, the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau. This was 
sent down to us on August 31, 1953, 
exactly 31 days following the message 
of the President of the United States 
requesting this legislation. Both com- 
munications are found on pages 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 of the report. In the very last 
paragraph of the letter from Mr. Hughes 
I find these words: 

In our judgment the es of H. R. 
6788 would be consistent with the view of 
the President that “we should move ahead 
in the construction of works of improvement 
and the installation of land-treatment 
measures as rapidly as possible consistent 
with a sound overall fiscal program.” 


The Acting Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Hughes, says that the bill now be- 
fore us is in keeping with what the Chief 
Executive has requested. 

This bill does not create any new 
agency. It simply expands a type of 
work which has been carried in a very 
limited fashion and under other author- 
ity for a very long time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The Department of 
Agriculture has the responsibility for 
most of our major watersheds. This is 
a watershed improvement and protection 
and water detention bill. With the 
forest fires right now in Colorado, in the 
Colorado watershed we need these up- 
stream detention basins. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The facts are that this bill per- 
mits the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture in the admin- 
istration of these programs to just put 
more of them into operation and to ex- 
pand this most beneficial and highly de- 
sirable work to all sections and regions 
of the United States which are in dire 
need of it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is it not true that the 
jurisdiction so far as this bill is concerned 
is completely within the Department of 
Agriculture, and that the Bureau of 
Reclamation or the Department of the 
Army engineers have absolutely nothing 
to do with it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the 
gentleman is correct. If I had to wait on 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and it ren- 
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ders a good service in its field of opera- 
tion, or if I had to wait on the Army en- 
gineers, and they render a good service, 
too, for the type of program which this 
bill authorizes, then my people would 
never live to see the day when we would 
get what we need in the way of water 
control and water conservation. In their 
own spheres of operation they render 
good service and do a good job but we 
also need the type of service this bill 
would make available, something which 
the Army engineers and other agencies 
do not now provide. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Calumet-Sag: A National Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am calling attention to an editorial in 
the May 1954 issue of the Marine News 
on the formation of the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee, and the 
vital importance to the Nation of the 
Calumet-Sag link in the Nation’s lakes- 
to-gulf water transportation system. 

On February 17, 1954, when the pre- 
liminary steps were being taken in the 
formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, I said in my re- 
marks in the House under a special 
order: 

Mr. Speaker, today there is being held in 
the city of New Orleans a meeting of dynamic 
leaders of the Mississippi Valley who vision 
the opening of new worlds of wealth and 
opportunity in the development of a great 
system of inland waterways. 

In the immediate start in digging the Cal- 
umet-Sag project these men of large inter- 
ests and long industrial training see first, the 
surest means of meeting the economic pains 
of readjustment; second, multiplying the in- 
dustries and the employment of inland 
America while adding to the business volume 
of the seaports; and third, in the event of 
war furnishing easily protected facilities for 
the transportation of men and material. 


From this historic gathering in New 
Orleans eventually came the Cal-Sag 
Waterways Development Committee, in 
which men of large stature and of tre- 
mendous driving power are uniting their 
efforts to accomplish the prompt build- 
ing of the long-needed link to a system 
of inland waterways so imperative to the 
prosperity in peace and security in war 
of our country. The editorial in the Ma- 
rine News, one of the world’s leading 
waterways publications, stresses that 
Calumet-Sag is not a local issue but a 
national issue. 

With the national interest at stake, 
and support coming from both parties 
and all sections of the country, there 
should be no further delay in appropri- 
ating funds for the Calumet-Sag devel- 
opment long since authorized by Con- 
gress after exhaustive study and consid- 
eration. 
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The Nation and the times demand 
Calumet-Sag. Further delay will be in- 
excusable. The Marine News editorial 
pinpoints the issue. 


Service Attractiveness Progresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the first concrete steps to re- 
store vital military benefits have been 
taken this year by the House Military 
Appropriations Committee, which has 
eliminated some of the more objection- 
able riders that had previously damp- 
ened the spirits of career personnel. 
The tide has been turned in this session 
of Congress, and many of us are looking 
for additional action on the part of Con- 
gress that will show. our fighting men 
and women that we know and appreciate 
the problems of career military service. 

An informative article on this problem 
appeared recently in the March-April 
issue of the Retired Officer. I extend 
it in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Szrvice ATTRACTIVENESS PROGRESS 


More than a year has passed since the 
deterioration in service attractiveness be- 
came so acute that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
absorbed as they are with vital defense plan- 
ning, reported the danger to the Secretary 
of Defense. The President expressed con- 
cern about this April 30, 1953, when he in- 
formed the Congress that he had directed 
the Secretary to study the problem. There- 
after, beginning with the Womble commit- 
tee, the matter has been under study. 

At this writing (late March) no specifie 
recommendations have been made, but it ap- 
pears they will be forthcoming soon. We are 
confident that this time something tangible 
will be done. 

It has been reported that Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson has made a detalled report to 
the President covering what must be done 
to raise attractiveness of the military serve 
ices. It appears that the White House will 
support this action, including consideration 
of a necessary pay increase, other compen- 
sating benefits, and increased medical care 
for dependents. An improved career plan 
for warrant officers is now under active con- 
sideration in Congress. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Hannah re- 
cently informed the House Appropriations 
Committee that the most important service 
needs include (1) improvement in housing, 
(2) medical care for dependents, (3) pro- 
tection of commissaries and post exchanges, 
(4) protection of retirement rights, and (5) 
adequate promotion opportunities. 

Representative Dewey SHORT, Republican, 
Missouri, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, recently stated, “We 
are playing with dynamite by constantly 
whittling away” benefits from those charged 
with the security of the Nation. He told 
members of the committee that they must 
act to assure service personnel “that we will 
keep faith with them to the best of our 
ability.” 

Speaking of the many young men who are 
leaving the service because of uncertainty 
for the future, Mr. SHORT said that “if we 
continue to play hayoc with young officers 
who want to be a part of the hard corpse,” 
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the country will be hard pressed to find top 
quality military leaders. 

Secretary Wilson has informed the Presi- 
dent that he has asked the Hook Commis- 
sion to review its 1949 military pay proposals 
in the light of current conditions. Since 
the original recommendations of the Com- 
mission, conservative as they were, were re- 
duced by the Congress in enacting the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, and since the cost 
of living has risen 13 percentage points since 
1949 while military pay has been increased 
much less than half that much (see oppo- 
site page), there appears little doubt that 
the Commiesion will recommend an increase. 

These are all hopeful signs. We realize 
that patience is a virtue, but that it can be 
tried almost to the breaking point. In our 
various optimistic obeervations that some- 
thing will be done, we realized that these 
things take time. They must not, however, 
take too much time. 

We are confident that if concrete proposals 
for needed legislation are submitted to Con- 
gress, Congress will act affirmatively and 
swiftly to improve service conditions. That 

is aware of the necessity for action 
is clear from the enactment of the Federal 
Employees Retirement Benefits Act, improv- 
ing legislative employees“ benefits; and its 
consideration of increased pay for classified, 
postal, congressional and judicial pay. But 
time marches on and this session of Con- 
gress will soon come to an end. Action is 
needed and it is needed now. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
within a matter of a few days, the 
House will consider S. 2150, a bill to 
authorize United States participation in 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

A great deal of misinformation has 
been circulated by the opponents of the 
seaway, including material calculated to 
create the impression that the people of 
the city of New York are opposed to this 
project. The people of the city of New 
York, Mr. Speaker, have always con- 
sidered of paramount importance the 
welfare of the country, the strengthen- 
ing of its effort for national defense, and 
all other measures calculated to promote 
economic progress. 

Six months ago the mayor of New York 
was overwhelmingly elected to that office 
by the people of our city. By virtue of 
this, Mayor Wagner is well qualified to 
represent the views of the people of the 
city of New York. Therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the following telegram which I 
have recently received from Mayor Wag- 
ner, and which I understand was ad- 
dressed also to other members of the 
New York delegation: 
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Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr, CONGRESSMAN: I am the 
liberty of calling your attention to the Wiley 
bill, passed by the Senate and now pending 
in the House, authorizing American partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment. As you know, I have long favored 
this project and it has been a keystone of 
the Democratic Party program, both State 
and National, for many ycars, as an impor- 
tant step in the continuing development of 
America, 3 

There has been considerable opposition to 
the seaway—some of if selfish, much of it 
representing an honest difference of opinion. 
However, the seaway is golng to be built by 
our great neighbor, Canada, whether we par- 
ticipate or not, so the merits of the seaway 
need no longer be debated. It is about to 
become a fact. America, the State of New 
York, and the city of New York will be in 
a better position to protect their respective 
interests if America is a partner in the sea- 
way project, not just a spectator. I strongly 
urge your affirmative vote on this tremendous 
national improvement. 

Rooret F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Omce, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dizcount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt exccution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either. House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so Tec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making thelr report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
coples; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY . 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1930). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ts 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unaimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
statement which I made in commemora- 
tion of Poland's Constitution Day, on 
Sunday, May 2, 1954, in the imperial 
ballroom, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Wherever there is a struggle for freedom 
there is also a struggle for Poland.” These 
words of the great Polish patriot and writer 
Adam Mickiewicz have had twofold appli- 
cation throughout Polish history. Poland's 
fight for liberty has been part of the univer- 
sal fight for the achievement of the highest 
ideals of freedom and independence, and be- 
cause the Poles bore more than their share 
of this struggle, that heroic country natural- 
ly came to be fought over by the powerful 
forces of reaction. How many times have 
Polish patriots died in this cause of liberty, 
and how many times has Poland been the 
coveted prize between the forces of justice 
and oppression. 

Poland's democratic heritage goes back to 
its early tradition of social and political 
democracy. It was a tradition that readily 
accepted the radical ideas of liberty and 
equality that began to rouse Europe against 
the tyrany and oppression of its age of 
absolutism. Out of the ferment of these 
ideas came a great document—one of the 
products of that universal revolutionary age. 
This was the Constitution of the third of 
May 1791. It was Poland's offer to man- 
kind's struggle for political freedom and so- 
cial equality. For generations it serves as 
& beacon to future Polish leaders and men 
of letters and as an inspiration to freedom- 
loving men throughout the world. But the 
last years of the 18th century witnessed the 
complete dismemberment of the Polish state. 
The reactionary forces in Europe referred to 
the constitution as a “dangerous novelty,” 
and Poland's neighbors saw in her an in- 
sidious threat to their own unpopular 
despotism. 

The years of bondage saw Polish patriots 
fighting in behalf of freedom in other lands 
as well as in their homeland. The century 
and a half following the partition were filled 
With glorious decds on behalf of liberty. In 
1918 Poland's long fought for goal of na- 
tional independence was achieved. Out of a 
universal strife for freedom and national 
golf- determination a new Polish state arose. 
Its short history confirmed the fondest 
hopes of the men who had helped to found 
it. But in 1939 the world was torn again 
by a new struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence, The holocaust that swept Europe 
struck Poland first and Poland offered the 
first challenge to the overwhelming might of 
Nazi tyranny. Once again Poland had taken 
up mankind's contest and once again she 
sacrificed herself In its behalf. Yet, the war 
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which was fought to restore liberty to all 
nations of the world did not see that goal 
achieved. Today, Poland is once again the 
victim of a grinding tryranny whose op- 
pressed people will not acquiesce in despot- 
ism, but who continue the tradition that 
was bullt by the generations of Polish fight- 
ers for freedom, equality and justice. 

Today the greatest struggle for freedom of 
all time ts being waged. Poland is a focal 
part of that struggle. The ruthless methods 
of oppression of the Kremlin have faled to 
establish the Communist regime on firm 
ground. There is continued unrest, sabo- 
tage of the industrial program, resistance to 
coliectivization, and opposition to the regime. 
But these people cannot carry on the fight 
alone. We have offered asylum to countless 
Poles on these shores; aware of the true na- 
ture of the government we have in several 
instances closed Polish consulates, and 
suspended Warsaw government publications 
in this country. To keep alive the truth 
and the hope of the Polish people, our Con- 
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massacres and is at present investigating 
the Communist enslavement of the Polish 
people, Only on Thursday last (April 29) 
the Senate of the United States passed a 
resolution, of which I want to read you one 
paragraph: 

“The Senate condemns the refusal of the 
Soviet Government and of its puppet gov- 
ernments to allow free and fair elections 
in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany.” 

The goals of today's struggle for freedom 
will not have been achieved so long as lib- 
erty and Independence are not once again 
reassured to Poland. And I know that the 
people of Poland will now as in the past keep 
faith until that day. 

Through her past Poland has become a 
symbol of all the imperishable universal 
ideals of freedom and democracy. In observ- 
ing Polish Constitution Day today with the 
many people of Polish descent in my own 
State of Massachusetts, with countless exiles 
throughout the world, and with the mil- 
lions suffering in their tortured homeland, 
we are once again rededicating that symbol 
and our faith in it. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr, DUFF. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from John H. Shenkel, chairman 
of the Americanism committee of the 
American Legion, a communication with 
reference to Poland and the anniversary 
of Poland's constitution. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the communication 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 


The people of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County join with the Polish people in their 
observance of the 163d anniversary of the 
Polish constitution of May 3, 1791, On this 
ead anniversary, sympathy is evoked because 
Poland today is in forced slavery behind 
the Iron Curtain and ruled by the leaders 
of Red fascism and athelstic communism. As 
early as 1935 Poland could have made a 
deal with Hitler, to her own advantage, but 
true to her loyalty to high principles, re- 
fused to make such a deal. Hitler, Stalin, 
Von Ribbentrop, and Molotoy became part- 
ners in crime and signed the agreement of 
August 23, 1939, which was the go sign 
for the brutal attack on Poland, September 
1, 1939, and the stab in the back by Soviet 
Russia on September 17, 1939. A freedom- 
loving Poland, traditional friend of the 
United States, was sacrificed, 

Molotov made the Soviet attitude plain 
when he declared at a session of the Soviet 
Parliament on October 31, 1939: “Two swift 
blows at Poland, one from the German Army, 
the other from the Red army, and Poland 
was no more.” While the world was asleep 
to the menace of athelstic communism, 
Poland, alone, fought Soviet Russia in 1920. 
They need us today; we may need their 
help tomorrow. 

Poland with over a thousand glorious 
years of culture and civilization on the 3d 
of May 1791 passed the constitution inspired 
by the ideals of the American Declaration 
of Independence and the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Men. It was the first writ- 
ten democratic constitution in Europe, estab- 
lishing the rights of the common man. 
Poland, before its partition, was the country 
of the world with the greatest degree of con- 
stitutional, civic, religious, and intellectual 
Uberty and won worldwide recognition as the 
haven for the oppressed. 

In 1430, 200 years before the English Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, Poland guaranteed liberty 
of the person by the act of neminem capti- 
vabmus niso jure victim,” the memorable law 
of the inviolability of the individual. This 
Habeas Corups Act was never violated by Po- 
land. In 1506 Poland added a new article to 
the fundamental statute: “nihil novi consti- 
tui debeat per nos, sine communi consenu 
concillarorum et nontiorum terrestium.” 
This statute strengthened and developed the 
principle that all power must come from the 
people, and that the people must obey the 
laws made by themselves through their rep- 
resentatives. 

President Washington accepted the news 
of the Polish constitution with warm praise: 
“I always wished well to Poland and that, 
with all my heart.” All during the American 
Revolutionary War and after, the expressions 
of George Washington show clearly his noble 
and sympathetic attitude toward Poland. He 
was one of her best friends. Friendship for 
Poland grew into an American tradition, just 
as friendship for America became traditional 
in Poland. During Poland's reverses, the 
sympathies of America were always on her 
side, on the side of “that brave and generous 
people, who for centuries have been battling 
against the plunderers of Europe and the 
tramplers upon the common rights of man.” 

This zeal to battle for liberty and the rights 
of the common man brought Kosciusko, Fu- 
laski, and other Poles to America. ‘Their 
presence in the revolutionary ranks is the 
strongest proof of the Polish sympathies in 
the beginnings of this Nation and in every 
crisis and danger since. Thousands of Polish 
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people and Americans of Polish descent have 
made the supreme sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom in all wars in our history and in- 
cluding Korea. Since thpse days, the world 
has changed many times. Poland is now in 
slavery, her freedom temporarily taken from 
her, but the friendship between America 
and Poland will never die. The sentiments of 
old are still alive, sanctified by the blood of 
the brave Polish people. 

The first foreign patriot to heed the call 
of the “shot that was heard around the 
world,” and the first to come to the aid of 
the American colonies in their struggle for 
freedom, was Thaddeus Kosciusko, later to 
be made a general by the American Congress. 
Today, his name is familiar to and revered by 
the whole civilized world. 

This young military engineer threw him- 
self into the contest on the side of the 
colonies with dashing ardor and professional 
skill and ability. His conduct and work re- 
ceived the highest praise. General Washing- 
ton said To his care and sedulous apprecia- 
tion the American people are indebted for 
the defense of West Point.” His engineering 
skill contributed to the efficient fortification 
of West Point where his handiwork, even 
more than all else, serves as a constant in- 
spiration to our military students, Gen- 
eral Kosciusko was the author of the 
“Manoeuvres of Horse Artillery for the 
United States Army” and can justly and 
fairly be called the father of the American 
artillery. ‘Thaddeus Kosciusko entrusted to 
his old friend and great admirer, Thomas 
Jofferson, then the Secretary of State, his 
will which is, really, the finest monument 
he himself erected to his own memory in 
America. In his will, written 65 years before 
Abraham Lincoln issued the Emencipation 
Proclamation, the Polish patriot pleaded for 
the emancipation of American slaves and 
gave the whole of his modest fortune to be 
employed in the freeing of them, in giving 
them an education and in having them in- 
structed so that they might become good 
citizens, happy and useful men and women. 
In spirit and purpose he was a pioneer in 
both the efforts to emancipate the slaves 
and in the effort to train them for worthy 
citizenship. 

The love and admiration for Kosciusko 
has not died in America. Many volumes 
could be filled with tributes paid to General 
Kosciuszko by eminent Americans and men 
of other countries. It will suffice to close 
this with the tribute of George Washington 
himself: “No one has a higher respect. and 
veneration for your character than I have.” 

General Casmir Pulaski was another cele- 
brated Polish commander who distinguished 
himself during the American Revolution. 
He came with only the desire to fight for the 
liberty of the New World. He was famous 
throughout Europe for his bravery and con- 
duct in defense of liberty and was thought 
to be the most expert and best horseman 
in America. Congress rewarded his bravery 
by commissioning him, at the instance of 
General Washington, the first commander of 
the American Cavalry with the rank of 
general, He organized the famous mounted 
Pulaski Legion and fought under General 
Washington on many battlefields and was 
with him at Valley Forge. Pulaski paid out 
of his own funds, the cost of the equipment 
and sustenance of his beloved Legion, over 
$50,000, without any expectation of a refund. 
General Pulaski rendered great and invalu- 
able services to this country, 

By his dauntless courage, fortitude, and 
devotion he saved the whole army of Gen- 
eral Washington from total destruction and 
horrible disaster. He supplied the cavalry 
with its first set of service regulations and 
history justly conferred on Pulaski the title 
of the father of American cavalry." 

General Pulaski in a cavalry charge, while 
trying to break an attack on à column of 
French troops in Washington's Army, re- 
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ceived a mortal wound and died 2 days later, 
October 11, 1779, on board the ship Wasp. 
His companions “consigned his corpse to a 
watery grave.” 


“Columbia! He died for thee— 
Cheerfuliy, and for liberty! 
Honored foreyermore— 

On this Atlantic shore.” 


During all the 123 years of partition, Poles 
fought on the battlefront of Uberty all over 
the world for the freedom of other people. 
Poles fought for the cause of human free- 
dom under their war cry “for our freedom 
and for yours.” When Polish patriots put 
“your” liberty on a par with “ours,” it was 
no mere gesture, but a forceful expression 
of thelr conviction that the only guaranty of 
freedom for any nation is the freedom of 
all nations. 

President Thomas Jefferson called the 
partition of Poland “a crime,” President 
Woodrow Wilson, “one of the great crimes 
of history.” 

The Polish people have contributed much 
to the world in time of peace and war, and 
we of the American Legion are forever grate- 
ful to that world famous composer and 
pianist, patriot, and statesman, the beloved 
Ignace Jan Paderewskl. who while on a world 
tour in the United States, shortly after the 
American Legion was formed, turned over to 
its child welfare fund thousands of dollars, 
the entire proceeds of his concert tour in 
this country, paying all expenses out of his 
own funds. 

In a letter to Dr. John G. Bowman, chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh, writ- 
ten in Houston, Tex., on April 22, 1939, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski said: 

“I believe in God Almighty, and I believe 
too in the final triumph of what is of God 
in our immortal souls. With His help and 
under the spiritual guidance of those who 
still have faith In Him and who follow His 
commandments, out of the present turmoil 
will emerge a now and better world, a new 
and better mankind.” 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

Poland, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 

We should avoid the term “Communist 
Poland“ as being unfair and untrue. 

Let us remove any confusion and stigma, 
especially for historical purposes, about Po- 
land being in any way willingly associated 
with communism. It should be made clear 
that the native people of Poland are being 
presently dominated, subjugated, and. per- 
secuted by Communist tyranny, against 
their will, and no confusion on that score 
should be permitted to exist, and may I sug- 
gest during this sad and tragic period of 
world conditions that when we refer to 
Poland we use the clear expression “Poland 
dominated by communism.” 

Joun H. SHENKEL, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee, 
American Legion. 


Texas Students See Need for Soil 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, every year one of the outstanding 
newspapers in the State of Texas, the 
Fort Worth Press, sponsors a Save the 
Soil and Save Texas award program. 
This program points up the soil conser- 
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vation district as the key to permanent 
soil conservation work on every acre of 
Texas farmland. 

As an important part of the Save the 
Soil and Save Texas program, the Fort 
Worth Press sponsors an essay contest on 
soil conservation among Texas school 
pupils. This year, some 50,000 students 
wrote essays on the subject. 

Brief exercepts from some of these 
essays were published in the Fort Worth 
Press of April 30. These excerpts, brief 
as they are, provide encouraging evidence 
that the young people of Texas are well 
aware of, and greatly concerned by, the 
need for continuing soil conservation 
work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Fort Worth Press be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For directness and a fresh point of view 
you can't beat the teen-agcrs—when they 
really let themselves go at the essay business. 

Probably 50,000 Texas school puplis wrote 
their ideas and impressions concerning soll 
conservation in the 1954 conservation awards 
essay contest. 

Their entries contained many a sentence 
worth repeating, 

Try these—just a few excerpts chosen at 
random from the thousands of essays offered: 

Mary Rabel, of route 2, Columbus, wrote: 
“Try once like I did and look around you. 
You may be surprised, too, as I am.” i 

STARTS CAMPAIGN 


And Lois Hood, of Tulsa, gave notice: “Our 
work has begun. I have started a campaign 
to save the soil.” 

William Young, of Rhoads High, Dainger- 
field, admitted: “I do not know much about 
soll conservation. The many people that I 
asked did not know much either. One big 
thing that I feel I can do would be to help 
other people learn more about it.” 

Then there was the kicker supplied by 
young David Griggs, of Alvarado: “Ranching 
will keep right on going in Texas, but if you 
think it is fun in a drought, you are entitled 
to a mouthful of dust.“ 

But here are other sparklers from the 
stacks of high and junior high school paper- 
work, They will provide a chuckle now and 
then, but perhaps they'll cause you, too, to 
think. 

DISTRICT'S BEST 


Norene Curtis, Junction: “One of the best 
ways to spread conseryation is through soil- 
conservation districts.” 

Barbara Polsky, Marfa: “I can begin by 
gaining a working knowledge of my own soll- 
conservation district. * * * The job of soll 
conservation is mine also.” 

Dennis Bruhl, Farmersville High: “I can 
do my best to improve the land we own— 
for it may become an example for others.” 

Earl Malone, Carthage High: “Soll conser- 
vatlon has something to do with everyone. 
This includes me and you, Tu do my part 
in soil conservation; you do yours.” 

Peggy Sparks, box 53, Pattonville: “I had 
never realized until now that when I saw a 
gully or ditch running through a field that 
it was more than just a long hole in the 
ground, It never occurred to me that a por- 
tion of the soil had been washed away.” 

DO HER PART 

Janice Countryman, Mount Vernon High: 
“I cannot do much about this problem that 
is facing us; but I can do my part.” 

Hood Barnwell, route 4, Pittsburgh: “ “What 
I Can Do About Soil Conservation’ is a sub- 
ject that should have been thought about 
long before it was.“ 
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Bill Johnson, Mount Pleasant High: “If 
Wwe will all join as a great army against this 
problem, we will give it a fit.” 

Violet Brott, Iowa Park High: “Remember 
only you and I can save the precious soll 
that nature has given us.“ 

Marsha Lehew, 1100 South Pecan, Arling- 
ton: Soll conservation should start in, one's 
own backyard.” 

Linda Copper route 1, Alvarado: “By en- 
couraging my father and possibly others to 
do more soil-conservation work, I can help 
conserve the soll for not only myself but 
also for my children and grandchildren.” 

Pat Hendrix, Joshua High: “We can let our 
State and national legislators know how we 
feel and how interested we are in soll and 
what is done with it.” 

Sylvia Williams, Del Rio: “By informing 
myself—now and later, I shall be preparing 
myself for the role that I will play later in 
life, that of a qualified voter.“ 

Patricia Moore, Plano High: “The place to 
Start Is in the school.” 

Henry Bull, Alla School seventh grader, 
Celina: “The first thing I can do is to under- 
stand fully the necessity of soil conserva- 
tion.” 

Don Marshall Tillerson, Alla School, Celina: 
“The best way I can help with soil conserva- 
tion is by learning as much as J can.” 

Anita Schmutz, Van Horn: “The school 
students may not realize it, but every theme 
they turn in is one more voice—to make 
America more soil conservation conscious.” 

Jean Preston, star route 1, Lamesa High: 
“Goodness. I must get busy. There's work 
to be done.” 

Marshall Cockrell, Tulia High: “What I can 
do about soil conservation is be interested 
in it.“ 

Sue Derby, Canadian High senior: “The 
other day I began thinking about it and the 
thought occurred to me—the soll Is just as 
important to my life as it is to anyone in 
the country.” 

Shirley Trice, Sparenberg: “I should strive 
to help keep what we have and to bulld up 
what has been destroyed.” 

Joyce Lisbeck, route 2, Jourdanton: “It al- 
ways gives Dad a thrill to know we are inter- 
ested in his work and this might help him 
get started in soll conservation practices.” 

Kenneth Mahalite, Eagle Lake High: “The 
reason Like soll conservation is that it dou- 
bles your money.” 

Ronnie McLane, Runge: “It is my duty to 
protect the rights of my children and grand- 
children.” 

John Ellisor, Pettus: “If every town or city 
would do its part in soll conservation, a part 
of the soll-saving troubles would be over.” 


Use of A-Bombs in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “United States Should Not Act 
Alone in War, But A-Bombs Pose Prob- 
lems,” which appeared in the Eugene 
Register-Guard, published in Eugene, 
Oreg., on March 28, 1954. 

I discussed this editorial in a speech in 
Boston recently, because I believe it is 
one of the best analyses of the subject 
matter I have read in recent months, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Untrep States SHOULD Nor Acr ALONE IN 
Wan, Bur A-Bomss Pose PaosLems 


When Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
Tecently stated that any aggression on the 
part of the Communist powers would be met 
with “swift and massive retaliation at places 
of our own choosing,” he inadvertently pro- 
yoked controversies as to the implications of 
that statement, in terms of presidential rela- 
tions with Congress here at home and rela- 
tions with our allies abroad. President El- 
sonhower has made haste to state that he 
would not think of embarking on war with- 
out obtaining the necessary action by Con- 
gress as provided by the Constitution; Hke- 
wise, he has endeavored to make it plain that 
no action in the direction of war will be 
taken without consulting our allies, 

Nevertheless, the Dulles statement has 
caused considerable concern and it has been 
given interpretations which Mr. Dulles him- 
self did not intend. He was trying to define 
an attitude rather than a specific policy. 

It is probably a good thing that the state- 
ment was made and the questions raised, 
because now Is the time to look realistically 
at some of the problems which are presented 
by nuclear weapons, and at the effects which 
they may have upon the character of wars. 
It is almost certain that if another great war 
comes, it will come without warning, like the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. There will 
be no time for the traditional severance of 
relations, followed by formal declarations of 
war. That obviously raises these problems: 

Retallatory measures must be taken in- 
stantly; they cannot wait for formal authori- 
zations. 

The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, must assume responsi- 
bility immediately, especially U the aggres- 
sion is against this country or any of its 
Territories. 

In the nature of things, retaliatory action 
must precede congressional authorization or 
meetings with our allles by many hours. The 
character of modern warfare is such that 
even a few hours of delay in mobilizing and 
retaliating could be fatal. 

Some people are saying that under the 
pressure of the times, the war-making powers 
have actually been transferred from Con- 
gress to the President. They are also saying 
that through our commitments with our 
allies, we are bound by their actions and that 
any one of them could drag us into war. We 
do not agree with these theories although 
in some measure they are true. 

In our opinion, a declaration of war has 
always been the final and formal recognition 
of a condition or state of war, rather than a 
thing initiated by legislative action. Condi- 
tions have not changed except in the ele- 
ments of speed and timing. We think his- 
torical analysis bears this out: 

When Fort Sumter was fired upon in 1861, 
President Lincoln had to take certain mili- 
tary steps without waiting for congressional 
action. 

The war with Spain in 1898 offers a more 
doubtful case because of the mysteries sur- 
rounding the sinking of the Maine. In that 
case, the declaration of war on Spain might 
be called an initiated policy and some even 
call it an aggressive action on our part. 

In 1916-17, a virtual state of war had ex- 
isted between us and Germany for many 
months preceding the final attacks on our 
shipping which caused President Wilson to 
ask Congress for a declaration, 

In 1941, we were inyolved in lend-lease 
and many other activities on the side of the 
Allies, prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which made formal declaration necessary, 
But in that case, the retaliatory measures 
preceded declaration immediately. 

An examination of British comment re- 
veals that our Allies are not reuly so dis- 
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turbed by the Dulles declaration as might 
be supposed. The Manchester Guardian 
says: 

“American strategy is a matter of life and 
death to every one of us. The criticism that 
the policy of massive air retaliation in case 
of an attack was taken unilaterally by the 
United States is off the mark. So is the 
criticism that the decision will turn every 
local war into a potential world war, and 
that the United States is now leaving the 
provision of ground troops to other people. 

“The decision to rely primarily on air 
power was not unilateral or even new, 
though Mr. Dulles’ way of stating it was. 
As far back as 1946 the idea was implicit 
in Sir Winston Churchill's speech at Ful- 
ton, Mo., and he has developed it many times 
since.” 

The Observer says: 

“The succession of statements, in part 
contradictory, by authorized spokesmen of 
the United States administration, still leave 
the situation confused. But it is now clear 
that what Mr. Dulles called ‘swift and mas- 
sive retaliation at places of our own choos- 
ing’ is not to be brought into play except 
in cases of direct military aggression against 
the United States or one of its treaty allies.” 

And the London Times remarks tolerantly: 

“Even the kindliest and best intentioned 
of giants causes a certain amount of ner- 
vousness among its friends, and that is hard 
on a giant. Through the years the United 
States has heard of its allies’ anxieties that 
it might declare war too soon or not soon 
enough; that it was too far removed from 
Communist armies to take Communist 
threats seriously, or that it is now taking 
it so seriously in its own land that freedom 
and tolerance are at stake. The United 
States may well get impatient with all this,” 

Constant consultations prior to military 
emergency—between our President and Con- 
gress and between our Government and our 
Allies—are the only possible way to avoid 
the misunderstandings and the divisions 
which might be fatal after a blow has been 
struck. Once an attack has been made, there 
must be no hesitation in retaliatory meas- 
ures. 


Mr. Nixon—A Reappraisal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial from the Oxnard 
Press Courier, dated Tuesday, April 20, 
1954. It is an editorial well worth read- 
ing. My congressional district is next 
door to the city of Oxnard and the 
county of Ventura, and my interest is 
sincere in the growth of the community 
of Oxnard and the service the Oxnard 
Press Courier has given that community. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. NIXON—A REAPPRAISAL 

One year ago President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors the most important address he has 
yet given as Chief Executive. It was the ad- 
dress in which he enunciated the policy for 
peace of this country; it is still the guide to 
our policy, the address and policy upon which 
the free nations base their hopes. 

This year, at the meeting of the same as- 
semblage of editors, the principal address 
was given by Vice President Nixon, The 
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President was not In Washington. The Vice 
President spoke in his place, at a luncheon 
gathering. 

Now the Vice President did not as such 
epeak for publication. He does not hold 
press conferences. Because of his position, 
he rarely speaks on national or interna- 
tional affairs for quotation; that is done by 
the President, by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Nrxon’s talk to the editors could not, 
therefore, be quoted, and it was not quoted. 

Yet it was a most remarkable address, It 
did not have the importance for the Nation 
and for the world that the President's speech 
a year ago held. But it may very well prove 
to be the most important address of Mr, 
Nixon's career. 

This could be so because he made it before 
the most critical audience in the United 
States. His talk was a closely reasoned 
summation of the international scene, with 
especial references to his recent world tour, 
and with particular emphasis upon Korea, 
and the lessons learned there, and upon 
Indochina, and the crisis developing there. 
Mr, Nixon's address was a brilliant perform- 
ance, and afterwards he answered, with the 
utmost frankness, pointed questions from 
the editors. When he had finished, and his 
audience moved away. there were many who 
said that, frankly, their opinions of the 
calibre of the Vice President had been 
changed; that they had come to respect him 
much more highly than ever before; and 
there were some who said that this man 
may be the next candidate for President of 
the Republican Party. 

With those friendly and laudatory opin- 
fons of Mr. Nrxon the editor of this news- 
paper is happy to join. We do so the more 
gladly, because this newspaper had been ex- 
tremely critical of Mr. Nrxon after the revela- 
tion, during the 1952 campaign, of the 
private fund that had been made available 
to him, as a Senator. We have not changed 
our view that his acceptance of that fund 
Was wrong. We have not changed our view 
that his campaign explanation of that fund 
was a clever piece of demagogery. But we 
no longer hold the view, after learning a 
great deal about Mr. Nixon in Washington, 
that he is not one to be trusted with high 
responsibilities, 

Clearly he has grown greatly in stature, as 
the Vice President. Clearly be bas come to 
occupy not only a high office, but a place of 
great responsibility in this administration, 
Clearly he has discharged with great skill the 
tasks given him by the President. And 
clearly he could become a very formidable 
candidate for the presidency, U he continues 
to grow as he has grown. 

We are glad to give this 1954 estimate of 
Mr. Nixon, and make it a generous one, be- 
cause we had been so frankly critical of him 
2 years ago. 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from my remarks 
given at Rochelle Park, N. J., on the occa- 
sion of the 58th anniversary of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
May 1954: 

Today, we are celebrating the 58th anni- 
versary of the New York Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. At first hearing, there is 
one word in that name, which in these times 
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of trouble and confusion, causes a sort of 
pricking of the ear. 

It is the word “revolutionary.” But this, 
as all words, cannot have a meaning devoid 
of context—in this case; historical and po- 
litical context. 

For one thing, it is a word not unfamiliar 
to the American scene and the American 
character. For we, too, had our own glori- 
ous revolution and we have been truly reyo- 
lutionary ever since in the fields of social 
endeavor, economics and political acumen. 

For the Armenians their revolution started 
during the latter half of the past century. 
It was a revolution very similar to our own 
both in its idcals and in its sacrifice and 
struggle. 

It was a revolution for freedom, for jus- 
tice, for peace. 

And its greatest champion became the or- 
ganization known as the Dashnag Party or 
the ARP. 

The efforts of this organization were 
crowned at the end of the Pirst World War 
in the establishment of the free and inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia. 

The republic was established on May 28, 
1918, which is, by the same token, Armenian 
Independence Day, just as July 4 is our day 
of independence. 

The Armenian Republic was established on 
the principles of democracy with an elected 
legislature that in turn elected the execu- 
tive, or administration. 

In these popular and democratic elections, 
the Armenian people time and again gave 
thelr vote of confidence to the Dashnag 
Party. 

And due to the efforts of this organiza- 
tion the Armenian Republic was recognized, 
first by the Supreme Allied Council on Jan- 
uary 19, 1920, and a little later, on April 23, 
by the United States Government. 

The Ambassador of the Armenian Repub- 
lic, Dr. Armen Garo, was himself a Dash- 
nag. 

On the internal sphere of progress, the 
Dashnag Party was instrumental in bringing 
about the establishment of 1,500 schools in 
the new Republic of Armenia and the found- 
ing of the University of Erivan of which the 
first dean, Nicol Agbalian was also a Dash- 
nag. 

But the Soviet aggressor to the north 
could not view with indifference the growth 
of freedom and democracy, even though in 
a small state, to its south. 

And aggression caused Armenia to be one 
of the first victims of Soviet expansionism. 

Since the downfall of the republic, 33 
years ago, the Dashnag Party has persevered, 
often under the most dire conditions, in its 
struggie against tyranny, against the god- 
less practice and theory of communism and 
for the freedom, liberation, and independ- 
ence of its homeland—Armenia. 

There were times—we will all remember— 
when it was not so popular to be anti-Soviet. 
There were times, before then, when very 
few were aware of the tremendous Commu- 
nist menace. 

It is in those times that the Dashnag 
Party maintained its unflinching crusade 
against the tyranny of sovietism to be joined 
later by many many allies who slowly came 
to the realization of the danger. 

Today the Dashnag Party is not alone. 
Today the struggle is not an isolated one 
for freedom of Armenia, or of Poland, or 
of Czechoslovakia, or of China. 

We have finally realized that humanity is 
one and if its freedom is violated at one 
point—hbe it ever so remote or ever so min- 
ute—then it is in essence violated through- 
out and everywhere. 

Therefore those who like the Dashnag 
Party bear the proud tradition of having 
carried the crusade alone and sometimes in 
almost impossible conditions, can take great 
and true solace in the fact today that the 
world—the free world is with them, 
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And when we say the free world we should 
mean thereby the freedom-loying world, in- 
cluding in this the millions of victims be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, who are our best 
and natural allies. 

The Dashnag Party may proudly hold up 
its head today on its 64th annivercary, It 
has traveled a long, long way. It has never 
been easy. The Dashnag Party has scen per- 
secution, tyranny, and bondage of its home- 
land, has witnessed its resurrection, then 
its triumph and establishment as a free 
member of the family of nations, has then 
lost this, carrying the struggle from the dis- 
persion for 33 years. 

But the dawn of victory is assured. For 
mankind must ultimately find the path or 
perish. And find its path it will which will 
lead to peace, frecdom, and justice to all. 

And as we march along that path we shall 
always be proud to have our small, yet val- 
jant ally: the Dashnag Party and the 
Armenian people. 


Gen. Milan R. Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that today is the 35th anniver- 
sary of the tragic death of Gen, Milan R. 
Stefanik, one of the great heroes of 
Slovakia. 

General Stefanik was the first Minister 
of War in the early Czechoslovak state 
and helped to form and organize the in- 
dependent Czechoslovak Army in World 
War I. Along with Benes and Masaryk, 
he was one of the outstanding leaders in 
the Czechoslovak movement for inde- 
pendence. 

Stefanik came to the United States in 
June 1917 to gain Czech and Slovak re- 
cruits in this country for the Czecho- 
slovak Legion which was then being 
formed in France. His success in these 
efforts was not marked but he did a tre- 
mendous amount of good in securing the 
cooperation of the Czechs and Slovaks in 
the Czechoslovak movement. The 
American Slovaks agreed to cooperate 
in this movement on the basis of a pro- 
gram of the Slovak League of America, 
This was Stefanik's greatest success in 
the United States. 3 

Milan Stefanik, a true Slovak patriot, 
was killed in an airplane crash on May 
4, 1919. This day is celebrated every- 
where by Slovaks as Stefanik Day in 
honor of their beloved war hero. His 
death is especially tragic in view of the 
fact that he was so able to achieve 
Czechoslovak cooperation, while never 
losing sight of the true interests of his 
own Slovakia. I am proud to join all 
Slovaks in commemorating this anni- 
versary. 

Let us hope that the example of Gen- 
eral Stefanik will inspire all of the Slo- 
vak people, both in this country and 
abroad, to continue the fight for libera- 
tion of their homeland. I am confident 
that, when this liberation is finally 
achieved, the Slovak people will then be 
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given the opportunity freely to choose 
the type of government under which 
they wish to live in accordance with the 
policy of self-determination which this 
country advocates for all peoples 
throughout the world. 


Compilation of Results on Question- 
z naire for 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I circulated a questionnaire 
throughout the Sixth West Virginia Dis- 
trict. The questionnaire went into the 
hands of people from every walk of life, 
and it was sent to householders of both 
Political parties. 
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My purpose in mailing this question- 
naire to my constituents was threefold. 
Firstly, I desired to ascertain the senti- 
ments of my people with respect to cer- 
tain very important subjects likely to be 
considered by the Congress. Secondly, 
I hoped to stimulate a greater interest 
among my people concerning some of the 
paramount issues which face us as a 
Nation. Thirdly, it was my wish to as- 
sure the people of the sixth district 
that they, too, have a voice in the finest 
Government in the world, and that I, as 
their Representative, welcome their ad- 
vice upon any and all legislative matters. 

My threefold objective has been 
gained, and the response to this ques- 
tionnaire has been gratifying. I believe 
that I now have a better working knowl- 
edge of the kind of representation which 
my constituents expect me to render, 
and I include herewith a tabulation of 
the results of this questionnaire in order 
that the Members of Congress may have 
the benefit of the thinking of my fellow 
West Virginians as we consider the great 
questions which confront us, 

The tabulation follows: 


Compilation of resulis on questionnaires for 1954 


Quest Percent Percent 
aon Yes of total vote | of total 
Do you favor: 
Government price supports on basic farm products. 4, 758 49.3 a3 
An increase in the nationul-debt limit above the present 
Dr suse tee 2,008} 20.8 7.9 
Revising the MeCarran-Walter Act so as to permit more 
immigrants to onter the United States than are now 
Zuther ð⁊— — 3. 526 30.5 46 
The United States joining with Canada in the development 
of the St. Lawrence seawZZzyx ? 7, 084 72.9 7.6 
A constitutional amendment making treaties of no force and 
effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the 
United States Constitution? — --| 5,738 50. 4 1. 14.1 
Lowering the voting to 18 years?!__. 4, 487 5.3 28 
Continued military ald to foreign na 5, 607 58.7 5.8 
Continued economic ald to foreign nations? -| 5,252 54. 4 6.4 
A more intensive probe of Communist activities in the United 
F T —T—TTT—V—ꝗ—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T AT 8. 004 83.5 5.0 
Tho suggestion that America pool its atomic secrets with 
thous of other ristions? ß ĩðͤ vv ees 1.641 A. 9 6.8 
The integration of German military units into the defense 
system of western E TTT 7, 804 80.8 8.5 
Admitting Red China to United Nations. 732 7.6 4.4 
Vermitting Communist literature in our overseas Ibraries?_| 1. 260 13.1 4.7 
A bun on the mailing of all obscene literature? 1... 6,02 84.1 4.0 
Any form of in taxation to secure a balanced national 
TT ed 2, 025 30. 3 4.1 
An increase in postal rates .-.--s------m=+ -| 4,026 41.7 3.6 
Continued apy tions for Government housing projects?.| 6, 256 64.8 43 
The rearming of Japan as a deterrent to future Communist 
ageression in the Far East) -neniet 7, 086 73.4 7.0 
Appro ting more money for building our own air, sea, 
and land defense arms? ._.-.------.-------------------- R, 631 89.4 B. 7 
Continued aid to Communist Dictator Tito of Yugoslaviat_| 1, 900 20. 3 7. 8 
Witnesses who are being e with regard to un-A mer- 
jean activities frequently withhold testimony by taking 
refuge in the provisions of the Fifth amendment, you 
favor finding ways to prevent this? 1. 8, 418 1 87.2 3.9 
Should the ‘Tult-Hartley law be amended? 2. 5,934) 161.5 9.0 


1 This question was not Included on all questionnaires. 
2.216, or 2.2 percent, suggested outright repeal. 
3 Those who favored amendmen 

others, to favor labor, 


t wore divided as to purpose, Some favored amending so as to favor management; 


The Facts About Mr. Nixon’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 


majority of newspapers across the coun- 
try which commented editorially on the 


recent statements of Vice President 
Nrxon in regard to the situation in Indo- 
china have supported his frank and cou- 
rageous views. 

The Vice President did not advocate 
sending American troops into Indochina. 
and he pointed out that every effort must 
be made to strengthen the position of the 
French and other anti-Communist 
forces in that country. He did warn the 
Communist aggressors that our Nation is 
not going to tolerate further Communist 
aggression, and he pointed out that we 
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must be willing to make this point clear 
to the Reds in no uncertain terms. That, 
of course, is the official policy for the 
present administration. 

Mr. Roscoe Drummond analyzed the 
Vice President's remarks in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on April 22, 1954: 

THE Facts ABOUT Ma. NIxon’s SPEECH 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON —As the result of his off-the- 
cuff, only temporarily anonymous speech be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington, Vice President Nom is 
being rather widely criticized for what he 
didn’t do. It is important, therefore, to 
tle down the facts as firmly as possible. 
Though there is already evident considerable 
support for the views which he expounded 
Mr. Nixon is being principally criticized on 
the grounds: 

That the question about the possibility of 
sending American ground troops into Indo- 
china was “planted” in order to give the 
Vice President an opportunity to advance 
his thoughts “spontaneously.” 

That Mr. Nor was carrying out a well de- 
signed plan to launch a trial balloon in be- 
half of the Elsenhower administration to 
see how much resistance there would be to 
the ultimate use of United States ground 
troops in Southeast Asia. 

That the Vice President was warning the 
country that all-out war in Asia was immi- 
nent. 

Quite a number of editors went away from 
this meeting holding these views and some 
have subsequently expressed them in inter- 
views. They are understandable, but I am 
now convinced that these Judgments are not 
borne out by the facts. I have carefully and, 
I think, successfully checked the circum- 
stances of Mr. Nixon's speech, and it can be 
put down as fact that: 

1. The question about United States troops 
in Indochina was not known to the Vice 
President at any point before it was asked 
and that he had no intention of discussing 
this aspect of the subject. 

2. Mr. Nrxon was not carrying out any cal- 
culated plan to prepare public opinion to 
accept the use of American troops and was 
not sending up a trial balloon to see how it 
would go. There was no discussion of the 
speech with President Eisenhower before it 
Was delivered, 

3. The Vice President does not anticipate 
an expansion of the Indochinese war nor 
does he expect that the United States will 
become involved further that it now is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Nixon delivered a balanced, informed, 
penetrating speech to the editors on the 
problems of Indochina and all southeast 
Asia, on the magnitude of America's stake 
in keeping southeast Asia from falling to 
the Communist domination and on the 
urgency of avolding a deceptive settlement, 
which would in effect be a sellout to the 
Communists, at Geneva. 

He then took questions from the floor, 
They were varied and pointed. He was 
responsive and forthright in reply. One 
editor wanted to know what the Vice Presi- 
dent thought about the use of American 
ground forces if the French were unable to 
hold Indochina, 

Mr. Nrxon had to make an instant decision 
whether to no-comment the question, 
whether to avoid its substance by hedging, 
or whether to be direct and candid. He 
chose the latter—and more credit to him. 

Though his answer was completely candid, 
it was careful and precise. Mr. Nom began 
by pointing out that the question was hypo- 
thetical; should American troops be used, if 
the French were unable to hold. He stated 
that he did not accept the questioner’s 
premise that the French would not hold out. 
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Within these terms—that the question was 
hypothetical and that he did not accept the 

of the question—he gave an honest 
and hypothetical answer. 

The answer was: If it is necessary to use 
American ground forces to avert the loss of 
southeast Asia to Communist control, Mr, 
Nixon said he personally believed American 
ground forces should be employed. 

This was not a prearranged question and 
this was not a prearranged answer. It was a 
weighty answer because it came from the 
Vice President. It was also weighty because, 
while it did not reflect an administration 
decision, it did reflect Mr. Nrxon's awareness 
of all the information which comes before the 
National Security Council, I doubt if Mr, 
Eisenhower is at all upset. 

But let us not forget that the President 
has pledged that there will be no involve- 
ment of American ground troops in Indo- 
china without the issue belng presented to 
Congress for a Joint executive-legislative de- 
cision, 


The War in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include two editorials from the New York 
Journal-American which should be of 
great interest to all of us. They follow: 

AN EDITORIAL 


Many Americans are wondering why it is 
that the war in Indochina, which is of so 
little concern to the British and our other 
free world allies, must be of so much con- 
cern to us. 

Prime Minister Churchill flatly refused to 
go along with the proposal by Secretary of 
State Dulles that an ultimatum be served on 
the Communists to get out of Indochina or 
else. 

Mr. Churchill gave further point to the 
matter by assuring Parliament no British 
commitment whatever had been given to 
send troops to Indochina in any circum- 
stances. 

In contrast, the American people are being 
conditioned to believe that the Indochinese 
war is so important to us that if other free 
nations do not support us in turning back 
Communist aggression we must do It alone. 

The British must be just as much en- 
dangered by what is happening in Indochina, 
and by what impends, as we are, but they 
are being remarkably calm about It. 

Maybe the spokesmen for the American 
Government who would have us go into the 
Indochina war alone-if necessary are right, 
but a lot of Americans would like to have 
them prove the point first. 

It would be a great tragody if our inter- 
Ventionists succeeded in getting us into the 
conflict. alone or otherwise, and then turned 
gos —— be wrong—an experience with which 

mericans have had and ve im 
acquaintance. pe * 


Nor Açarın 

Gen. Mark Clark makes the point in his 
new book, From the Danube to the Yalu, 
that the United Nations could have won the 
Korean war at the time of Chinese interven- 
tion, as General MacArthur wanted to do but 
was prevented from doing by his political 
superiors, 
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Moreover, he says unequivocally that it 
should have been done MacArthur's way, be- 
cause that would have saved us the terrible 
expenditure of life and wealth we subse- 
quently made in Korea, and would have 
saved us the first military defeat in our his- 
tory—the latter being the whole responsi- 
bility of our politicians and not of our mili- 
tary leaders. 

But that is not the real point General 
Clark makes, 

What he wants most to accomplish, if any 
word of his can do It, is to make sure Ameri- 
ca will not repeat its tragic mistake. 

“Never, never again should we be mouse- 
trapped into fighting another defensive 
ground war on that peninsula,” is the lesson 
he draws from our bitter experience in 
Korea, 

For the broader future, he has this urgent 
admonition: 

“Neyer should we commit numerically in- 
ferlor American troops—the first team at 
that—against numerically superior forces of 
the enemy's second team unless we are pre- 
pared to win.” 

The vital significance of General Clark's 
book is that it puts a vivid background be- 
hind the curent war in Indochina, where 
we are on the brink of repeating the Korea 
mistake. 

When we went into Korea, we were without 
dependable allies. 

If we go into Indochina, even our allies 
are warning us we will have to go alone. 
The same problem of numerically superior 
enemies we had in Korea will confront us in 
Indochina. 

Finally, while we once had a chance to win 
in Korea, it is doubtful if the opportunity 
to win will ever exist in Indochina. 

General Clark is just as right now as Gen- 
eral MacArthur was in 1950 when the hordes 
of Red China were allowed to come storming 
across the Yalu with the inviolable sanctuary 
of Manchuria at their backs. 

Our great waste of American lives and re- 
sources was the price of the mistake we 
made in Korea. 

What the price of the same mistake in the 
future will be we can only guess, 


Freedom for Poland Rall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 2, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Freedom for Poland Rally 
for Greater New York, celebrating the 
163d anniversary of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. At the conclusion of this fine, well- 
attended meeting, the following forth- 
right resolution was adopted which I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

We, the free Poles and Americans of Polish 
descent, assembled on May 2, 1954, at Man- 
hattan Center, New York City, to commem- 
ornte the 163d anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3. 1791, one of the world's 
great documents of progress in the field of 
human rights, make the following declara- 
tion: 

Aware of the tradition of our forefathers 
and of the spirit of the history of the Repub- 
lic of Poland, we pay homage to the great 
ideals of freedom and democracy embodied 
in the thousand years of the existence of the 
Polish nation. 
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Remembering the great sacrifices made by 
the Polish nstion during the Second World 
War, we reaffirm before the free world and 
especially before the United Nations our 
stand of nonrecognition of the decision taken 
at Yalta regarding Poland and imposed upon 
that country, and declare that the Commu- 
nist system introduced in Poland as a result 
of the Yalta agreement is foreign to the 
Polish tradition, spirit and the thousand 
years old ties with the Western civilization. 

We renew our demand that the aim of the 
American policy should be the liberation of 
nations enslaved by Soviet Russia and res- 
toration to them of the natural, God-given 
right to live in freedom and enjoy the biess- 
ings of life, liberty, and the pursult of hap- 
piness which is their rightful heritage. 

In connection with the Geneva Confer- 
ence we repeat our warning against the dan- 
ger of appeasing Soviet Russia at the expense 
of smaller, weaker nations. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that we cannot gain anything 
by futile negotiations with the Communist 
rulers. The Communist tyranny must be 
wiped out from the face of the earth before 
we too will become its victims. Any com- 
promise with the Kremlin, even as a tem- 
porary expediency, constitutes the first step 
toward the defeat of the United States and 
of the free world and consequently toward 
the victory of the bioody Communist aggres- 
sors in Korea and Indochina. It is the glori- 
ous duty and destiny of the United States 
to fight the enemies of freedom and not to 
give into them even in the smallest degree. 

We welcome the political unity of the 
free Poles around the Polish Government 
in exile and salute Its author, Gen. Kazimierz 
Sosnkowski. 

We urge all Poles in the United States and 
all Americans of Polish descent to solidly 
support the Polish National Fund which pro- 
vides independent material means to carry 
on the etruggle of Polish legal authorities 
in exile for the liberation of Poland from 
the Soviet oppression. 

Long live the United States—the uncon- 
querable fortress of freedom and democracy. 

Long live the free and democratic Poland. 


Seaway Nearing Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing evidence that 
the sectional attitude toward the St, 
Lawrence seaway project is breaking 
down and a more enlightened approach 
based on overall national interest is tak- 
ing its place. 

This point of view is well represented 
by editorials appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Philadelphia 
Bulletin: 

From the Philadelphia Bulletin] 
Seaway NEARING VOTE 

Proposals for United States participation 
in the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way under discussion for neerly 30 years and 
now to be brought to a vote in the House 
has met with vigorous opposition from many 
quarters. The senway hus been favored by 
every President since Woodrow Wilson's 
time, but it has been stymied by sectional 
opposition from areas whose commercial in- 
terests would be adversely affected. 

The action of Canada in determining to 
proceed with the project alone if the United 
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States decides not to cooperate has, however, 
pulled the rug from under one foot of oppo- 
nents zealous to preserve the existing trans- 
portation setup. These opponents are now 
confronted with a condition not a theory. 
Any adverse effect on local commercial in- 
lerests that could be expected from a joint 
seaway enterprise is likely to be expected 
from the same kind of enterprise under 
Canadian ownership, 

In view of the changed circumstances the 
railroads and other interests concerned fall 
back"on considerations of costs, They say 
that the initial expenditure proposed would 
be but a drop in the bucket of the ultimate 
cost. They discount the contention that the 
soaway will be self-supporting and will not 
really be a drain on this country's resources. 
On the validity of the present proposal from 
an investment point of view the outcome in 
the House will probably depend, 

This matter needs to be considered from 
the standpoint of national—not sectional— 
interests. It does not deserve favorable ac- 
tion because the Midwest root for it nor con- 
demnation because other areas are vigorously 
antagonistic. The country will best be 
served by a decision as to whether the eco- 
nomie welfare of the United States as a 
whole will be promoted by letting Canada go 
it alone or by a policy of cooperation. 


From the Christian Science Monitor] 
For a Great PURPOSE 


What have compelled every President since 
Woodrow Wilson to urge American partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway are broad 
considerations of thelr country’s economic 
welfare and its national defense. These are 
the same considerations which have moved 
other Presidents to back the building of 
transcontinental railroads and the digging 
of the Panama Canal, and we trust it has 
been these considerations which persuaded 
the Senate 3 months ago to pass its bill au- 
thorizing joining with Canada in the project 
and the House Public Works Committee to 
approve its bill and send it to the floor. 

Now the chief hazard this historic step 
faces is the possibility of amendments which 
might seem to favor the seaway, but actually 
so hamper American participation as to nul- 
lify it. One, said to hold this danger, looms 
in prospect—the Brownson substitute bill. 
This bill, we understand, would not reduce 
the cost of the project substantially, If at all. 
It would simply place obstacles in the way 
of financing it sufficiently serious to cause 
indefinite delay. 

It seems evident now that, at last, the 
American people overwhelmingly want to 
have a part in the building and controlling 
a great waterway from Lake Superior to the 
sea. Their will should not be frustrated by 
harassing legislation, 


Resolution Adopted by National 
Association of Pro America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of Pro America dealing with prob- 
lems of the utmost interest to the people 
of our country: 
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RESOLUTION BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PrO 
Amentca Aporrep Manc 10, 1954 


UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Whereas Pro America has advocated a fiscal 
policy which included a balanced budget, 
a minimum of Federal Government with 
subsequent reduction of expenditures and 
a lower ceiling on national debt: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Pro America oppose the 
ralsing of the national debt beyond the 
present approximate $267 billion, with yearly 
interest of approximately $61, billion, 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Whereas civil service was designed to pro- 
tect capable and valuable routine Federal 
employees in certain proper categories from 
the evils of the spolls system; and 

Whereas there is a continuation of dis- 
credited and entrenched bureaucracy in our 
Federal Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America urge the Con- 
gress to amend the Civil-service laws to re- 
move policymaking positions from civil- 
service status. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Whereas the principle of subsidy has, down 
the years, been opposed by Pro America; 
and 

Whereas the principle of health reinsur- 
ance is in essence a form of subsidy or will 
lead to the same: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America express its 
disapproval of the reinsurance health plan 
as presented by the executive department 
of our government. 

POLITICAL CHANGE OF PERSONNEL 


Whereas the platform of the Republican 
Party and campaign speeches pledged to the 
people of the United States that if elected 
the new administration would with dispatch 
change the moral and political climate in 
Government by replacing entrenched bu- 
reaucrats with persons of integrity com- 
mitted to the campaign pledges; and 

Whereas these pledges were largely re- 
sponsible for the President's election; and 

Whereas these pledges have not yet been 
fulfilled: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association 
of Pro America urges that all policymaking 
personnel of the Truman administration be 
promptly replaced. 

REVISION UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

Whereas Frederick T. Rope, acting director 
of the Office of Public Affairs of the United 
Nations, has advised under date of Novem- 
ber 27, 1953, that Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
is chairman of a special committee in the 
Senate on U. N. affairs; and 

Whereas this committee was appointed to 
evaluate and consider various proposals on 
the subject of the revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter; and 

Whereas the Parliamentary Group for 
World Government under date line January 
28, 1953, have submitted A and B plans for 
revision of the United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas formal consideration of revision 
of the U.N. Charter will come up in 1955: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Pro America work for the 
preservation of our present form of govern- 
ment in sponsoring an educational program 
on the United Nations Charter and to sub- 
mit to Senator WiLrr’s committee proposals 
for revision of the U. N. Charter which will 
protect our form of government. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT PRINCIPLES 


Whereas an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to limit treatymaking power and execu- 
tive agreements was defeated by one vote in 
the Congress; and : 

Whereas Pro America stands for such an 
amendment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in case there is no action 
in the immediate future on the part of Con- 
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gress to pass any Jegislation for the prin- 
ciples of the Bricker amendment, in order 
to obtain the will of the American people, 
Pro America shall sponsor a campaign to 
request the legislatures of the 48 States to 
make application for an amendment to the 
Constitution incorporating the principles of 
the Bricker amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That Pro America shall endeavor 
to obtain the cooperation of similar organi- 
zations in presenting to each State tegis- 
lature an identical application which, when 
passed by the requisite number of States, 
would necessitate calling a constitutional 
convention for that purpose. 

TRIAL BY JURY OF COUNTRYMEN 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States protects the right of every citizen to 
be tried by jury of his countrymen; and 

Whereas there is increasingly grave con- 
cern over the provision of the NATO Status 
of Forces Treaty which allows American 
Armed Forces drafted Into the service of 
their country to be tried in the courts of 
NATO countries when assigned to duty there: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Pro America lend every ef- 
fort to alert the American people to the 
dangers present in this treaty which affect 
American members of the Armed Forces, 
their dependents, civillan employees, and 
their dependents who are employed by the 
armed services when off duty and serving in 
foreign lands. 

MILITARY AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


Whereas the drafting of our boys and forc- 
ing them to fight on foreign soll Is a great 
threat to our liberty and one of the greatest 
causes for unhappiness of our people; and 

Whereas we believe that the President of 
the United States has no right to commit 
land forces on the continents of Europe or 
Asia without the advice and consent of the 
Congress and without war being declared by 
Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Pro America petition the Congress of the 
United States to reexamine at once our 
military and foreign policies and to seek 
speedy and proper measures to protect an- 
other disaster like Korea. 

DISMISSAL OF OFFICIALS 


Whereas the su dismissal of Dean 
Clarence Manion from an important post in 
government for which he was uniquely quali- 
fied has caused a large segment of influential 
voters to lose confidence in the political 
judgment of the administration; and 

Whereas because of this summary dismis- 
sal, men of equal stature may be reluctant 
hereafter to accept appointment under this 
administration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Pro America expresses regret and disapproval 
of this unfortunate incident; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a careful evaluation be 
made of Dean Manion's dismissal by the 
administration in order that a similar in- 
cident shall not occur. 


At Stake in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the New York 
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Times of April 19, 1954, which discusses 
Vice President Nrxon’s comments in re- 
gard to the situation in Indochina. The 
editorial follows: 

At STAKE IN INDOCHINA 


Vice President Nrxon’s answer to a hypo- 
thetical question in respect to Indochina has 
evoked wide comment and the expression of 
an apprehension that is not hypothetical. 
As the State Department promptly and cor- 
rectly pointed out, the Vice President was 
asked what would be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment on the use of ground troops in Indo- 
china In the event of a French withdrawal 
from the country. The Department and the 
Vice President were right in pointing out 
that this was regarded as a highly unlikely 
contingency. 

What the Vice President's frank and spon- 
taneous answer to this question has done, 
however, is once more to focus American at- 
tention on the gravity of the situation in 
Indochina and the importance of its defense 
to the cause of the free world. If the pre- 
sumed loss of Indochina to the Communists 
could be the basis for advocating a direct 
and costly American interyention, there 
must be cogent reasons why its defense is of 
the utmost concern to us. That concern, 
moreover, must be not merely with the price 
that we might have to pay in goods and 
lives for the defense, but the cost that we 
and the rest of the free world would have to 
pay in the event of defeat or retirement from 
the field. 

At stake in Indochina there Is, first of all, 
the potential liberty of the Associated States, 
of the people of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. Their independence and sovereignty 
has already been recognized by the French, 
but the precise relationship of Vietnam to 
the French Union Is still in negotiation. In 
any evont, they have the chance to be free if 
they are defended. If they are conquered by 
the Communists they can expect only to 
enter into a new colonialism, as vassals of 
the Soviet Union, which would be far worse 
than that from’ which they have emerged. 
The Vietnamese and the French who are gal- 
lantly standing at Dien Bien Phu are de- 
fending human liberty, not fighting for an 
abandoned “colonialism.” 

At stake, also, is the ultimate fate of much 
of southeast Asia. If Indochina falls to the 
Communists, Thailand can be put under an 
intolerable pressure, especially if its large 
Chinese population can be brought under 
the control of Peiping. Similarly, Malaya 
will be made perilously vulnerable, and 
Malaya also has a very large Chinese popula- 
tion. The Communists would be on the 
borders of Burma and in & much stronger 
position from which to assist the Commu- 
nist attempt to take control of the new Bur- 
man republic. In addition, the fillip of a 
Communist victory in Indochina might 
easily provide the impetus for a quick Com- 
munist coup in Indonesia, where the Com- 
munists are already in a “united front“ Gov- 
ernment and where the Government's au- 
thority is far from secure. 

What is at stake in these countries is 
human liberties, first of all. But the Com- 
munists have not ignored the fact that this 
is the rice bowl of the worid. The river 
deltas in Indochina, Thailand, and Burma 
supply most of the world’s avallabie rice for 
export. The planned conquest of Indochina 
is a plan to put into Communist hands the 
most powerful of all weapons, that of starva- 
tion. In addition, southeast Asia supplies 
most of the world’s natural rubber, most of 
ita tin, most of its coconut oil, kapok, ein- 
chona, rattans, resins, and abacé. This tar- 
get is not a little group of paim-dotted atolls. 
It is one of the richest raw-material areas 
in the world. 

More than a generation ago Lenin set 
down the dictum that the conquest of the 
world for communism lay, first, in the con- 
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quest of Asin. We have seen the battle plans 
that from that dictum, We have 
seen the fall of mainland China, the assault 
on Korea, the appropriation and absorption 
of border States. We have seen subversion 
in Japan, terrorism in Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, revolt in Burma and Indonesia. We 
are secing frontal attack at Dien Bien Phu. 

These things must lle back of our concern 
with Indochina. It Is not just a question of 
what force we may be obliged to use and the 
if and when of that use. It is a question 
of survival in a free world, for us as well 
as for the Indochinese. This is the reason 
that the Vice President and our administra- 
tion take the case seriously and the reason 
why we must do likewlse. 


The Rising Star of Richard Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events which have occurred in the Orient 
and in particular in Indochina have em- 
phasized the need for able leadership in 
this country. 


An editorial appearing recently in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch under date 
of April 20, 1954, contains pertinent ob- 
servations upon one of our most able 
national leaders. He has demonstrated 
on numerous occasions his ability to give 
the people of this country sound advice 
on issues of gravest national importance. 
It is gratifying to see the increasing edi- 
torial recognition of his exceptional 
ability. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Rising Star oF RICHARD NIXON 


While Vice President Nixon’s advocacy 
last weck of sending United States troops to 
Indochina, under certain hypothetical cir- 
cumstances, caused a sensation around the 
world, those who heard him make this 
speech to the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors’ convention in Washington were 
enormously impressed by the manner in 
which he handled himself on that occasion. 

Many newspapers, including the Times- 
Dispatch, disagree with his personal stand 
in favor of sending troops to Indochina, if 
the French should pull out their forces 
(something he regards as unlikely), but 
opinion was virtually unanimous at the 
Washington meeting as to NLIxon’s great 
ability. 

“I have grossly underestimated that man,” 
sald the chief editorial writer of a southern 
newspaper which has seldom agreed with 
Eisenhower or Nixon on anything. 

“I'd vote for him for President in 1056,” 
sald one who voted for Adiai Stevenson in 
1952. “Neither do I feel any longer that the 
country would be sunk if something hap- 
pened to President Eisenhower and Nrxon 
took over.” 

These comments were rather typical, after 
the Vice President concluded an hour-long 
address, from notes, and an off-the-cuff ques- 
tion period which continucd for some 35 
minutes more. 

His formal remarks dealt with the broad 
problem of Asia, and he said nothing in the 
course of those remarks about sending troops 
to Indochina. It was in the question period 
that this issue was raiscd, and as with all 
the other “hot potato” problems that came 
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up, he dealt with it promptly and forth- 
rightly. 

The poise, the clarity, the force, and the 
fluency with which the Vice President dis- 
cussed the Asiatic problem in his address, 
and the equally able manner in which he 
discussed everything from United States 
troops in Indochina to the Oppenheimer 
case, left most of the audience almost, gasp- 
ing. A great many of the editors had formed 
their impressions of Nrxon from his soap- 
opera performance on television and radio 
when he came under fire during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952, and they were not 
prepared for the truly professional Job he 
did last week. 

This, it should be emphasized, has noth- 
ing to do with whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with his position on specific tssues. 
Nor is it in any way related to the fact that 
he tried to make an off-the-record speech 
to several hundred newspaper editors, their 
wives and gueste—an obvious absurdity and 
impossibility. Presumably both he and the 
White House realized that the gist of his 
remarks could not be kept quiet. Appar- 
ently the administration wished to use the 
occasion as a sounding board. 

Certainly the impression Nrxon gave of 
shecr ability, of a quick and cogent capacity 
for lucid expression, and of a broad grasp 
of many complex questions was tremendous, 
It seems reasonable to declare that whereas 
prior to April 16 he had been regarded as a 
good deal of a lightweight by many of the 
Nation's editors, they came away from his 
address with a much fuller realization of 
why President Eisenhower sent him last year 
on a trip to the Par East, and why Nixon 
occupies a more vital role in Washington 
than any Vice President in the country’s 
history. 


Christian Citizenship Award 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 
Mr. HILL. Mr, Speaker, the Interna- 


“tional Society of Christian Endeavor 


conducted a nationwide Christian citi- 
zenship crusade and has just concluded 
the third annual Christian citizenship 
award contest. It was for girls and boys 
in North America between the ages of 
15 and 19, and its purpose was to alert 
young people as to their responsibilities 
in a representative form of government, 

The contest included all of the United 
States and Canada, and the winner will 
receive a $250 cash award and an all- 
expense trip to the World's Christian En- 
denvor convention in Washington, D. C., 
July 24-28, 1954. 

The contest ended April 30, 1954, and 
the winner was a young lady from Bert- 
houd, Colo., in the Second District. I 
am very proud indeed that it was 16- 
year-old Jana Woodrum, a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Bert- 
houd, a junior in the Berthoud High 
School where she edits the school paper, 
is accompanist for the boys“ chorus, and 
is also assistant church organist, 

I insert for the Recorp the very excel- 
Jent and fine letter Miss Woodrum wrote 
which won first prize—I Speak for 
Christian Citizenship. 


I SPEAK ron CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
My CONGRESSMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you, Mr. Congress- 
man, in support of Christian citizenship. I 
am convinced of the prominence Christian- 
ity needs to play in our lives, Our great 
country, founded on Christian principles, 
will continue to be great as long as her citi- 
zens are trying to be Christians. I know 
you, the people's representative, are keenly 
aware of this. And so I want to assure you 
that I am back of you when you speak for 
Christian citizenship. 

The influence each of us wields over others 
can be a dynamic force for Christianity. If 
you try, at the sessions of Congress and other 
governmental functions, and if I try, in fam- 
ily relationships and at school, to be Chris- 
tian citizens, we will be advancing toward 
our ultimate goal—a world at peace. 

Mr, Congressman, in order that you may 
speak for Christian citizenship, you must 
ask for supreme guidance. In a Govern- 
ment as complicated as ours, where every 
decision is of far-reaching or even world 
consequence, you must wonder continually 
which way is the right way. Too often if 
humans rely on their own limited vision 
they blunder into mistakes and errors. In 
the running of a nation, these blunders can 
be tragic. 

George Washington, standing alone in the 
snow on the hillside at Valley Forge, gazing 
with mingled feelings on his men, encamped 
below him without decent food, clothing, or 
shelter, must have felt more than the chill 
of the winter weather. Then he knelt and 
asked for guidance, and the vision came 
to him of stars and stripes waving over a 
great and free land, and he arose, and won 
a war, and became the father of a Christian 
Republic. 

Abraham Lincoln, seeing the Union split 
asunder, must have wondered if ever it 
would be welded back together, stronger 
and better. Then, confident of divine guid- 
ance, he forgot his fears, forgot himself, and, 
thinking only of one nation and of all men 
created equal, he became immortal, became 
the Emancipator. 

The founder of our Nation and the pre- 
server of our Nation both depended on 
someone greater than themselves to guide 
them aright, and built and guarded this 
America. Today when it is no longer a ques- 
tion of just America, but rather of the whole 
world, dare these United States deviate from 
seeking that guidance which has made them 
a symbol of hope and liberty to all mankind? 

The answer lles in your hands, Mr. Con- 
gressman, in your actions, in your convic- 
tions, in the way you run this Government. 
Speak for your Christian beliefs as you sail 
the ship of state by asking the Great Cap- 
tain for His guidance. 

You can speak for Christian citizenship by 
being courageous. It is comparatively easy 
to be brave on a battlefield where everyone 
admires and expects fearlessness. It is 
harder to be brave when an indifferent or 
frightened world closes its ears to the good 
and the right. It must take a lot of courage 
to be brave on the congressional floor. It is 
then that a man Is tested, that his depth is 
measured, It is then that a distinction is 
made between those who drift and those who 
row. It is then that you must stand firm. 
stand firm in the face of hostility and indif- 
ference, stand firm in the right, stand firm 
with courage. 

If there are those among your associates 
in the Government who have fallen into the 
habit of believing the easy way is the best 
way, you have an opportunity and a duty as 
a Christian citizen to arouse in them that 
courage which made it possible for our fore- 
fathers to defy tradition and ridicule and 
create an entirely new way of life. By 
standing firm, by being decisive in your ac- 
tions, by keeping trust with the people who 
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elected you, by being courageous, Mr. Con- 
gressman, you will be speaking for Christian 
citizenship. 

But such a man as you would not have 
been elected to your high office unless we 
the people had been speaking in our turn for 
Christian citizenship, This is a democracy, 
a government by the people, where I, too, 
must speak—speak for Christian citizenship 
by seeking divine guidance. My behavior 
every day with my family at home and with 
my friends at school, shows what I stand for 
and where my guidance comes from. I, too, 
have decisions to make, which, though not 
of national significance, affect the lives I 
touch. It takes many deeds of love to repair 
the damage done by an act of hate or self- 
ishness. And in the same way that one 
kindness often blossoms into many more, so 
a cross remark may spread like an eyil 
fungus. 

It has been said that as the homes go, so 
goes the Nation. Because I am part of a 
home, I am a factor in the way this Nation 
goes. There are four in our family, Mr. Con- 
gress man: my parents, my little brother, and 
myself. If I am kind, happy, helpful, con- 
siderate, and loving toward them, I will be 
helping to make a Christian atmosphere in 
our home. And if, when daddy goes off to 
drive his trucks, and mother cleans the 
house or does the dishes, and Tommy and I 
start to school—if we carry with us a Chris- 
tian atmosphere, it will help to guide us all 
day long, and we will be speaking for Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

I must take responsibilities at school where 
citizens are being trained. I must ask for 
that guidance which will keep me on the 
straight and narrow path—perhaps the hard 
way, but certainly the right way. And 
though I am only a teen-ager, I must acquire 
well the habit of looking to a higher source; 
then when I become a voter and in part 
responsible for the fate of the freedoms, I 
will be able to discern the way to speak 
for a Christian world and a peaceful world. 

I, too, can speak for Christian citizenship 
by being courageous. I must be brave 
enough to stand up for my ideals and for 
Justicé and for the right. It will not be 
easy to be a Christian citizen, but I must 
have courage to be Just that, I must have 
strength of character that I may be abso- 
lutely honest—never cheating, that I may 
openly oppose anything which will harm my 
best, such as intoxicating drinks, that I may 
combat indifference, intolerance, and racial 
prejudice. 

What dauntless faith and fearlessness the 
colonists must have had to pit their small 
strength against the queen of the seas. It 
is for both you and me, Mr. Congressman, 
in this 20th century to look to their example 
and take courage to go forth today and cru- 
sade for Christian citizenship. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jana Wooprum. 


Winning Essay in Texas Soil Conservation 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the interest of Texas youth in soil 
conservation is well exemplified by the 
winning essay in the Save the Soil and 
Save Texas awards program sponsored 
by the Fort Worth Press. 
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This essay was written by Bobby Bur- 
nett, 17-year-old Lamesa (Tex.) High 
School senior, and a member of the La- 
mesa high chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America. He is going to be a 
farmer. He will be a good one. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Bobby Burnett's winning essay be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

What can I do about soll conservation? 
Shall I postpone what I can do until tomor- 
row, or shall I do something that will save 
our soil today? Today I must do something 
or tomorrow—there wil be no tomorrow. 
Today's soll is tomorrow's bread, and my duty 
is to save a nation—a world—from hunger. 
Can I tell every farmer in this great country 
to run terraces, to plant cover crops, and to 
use some type of crop rotation? No, I can- 
not. 

Because I am planning to become a farmer, 
my efforts toward improving the soil must be 
tireless. I must protect my land at all times. 
To encourage other farmers to practice con- 
servation I must perform the following meas- 
ures: terracing, contour cultivation, strip 
cropping, cover cropping, and deep-break- 
ing. To the rancher, I must emphasize the 
importance of pasture improvement and 
range management. Should I move to an 
area where there is timber, my work in soil 
conservation would go on, for good woodland 
management means more lumber, pulpwood, 
and fuel in the future. All the things that 
I can do toward soll improvement cannot be 
done on the farm or on the ranch, My 
cooperation with my soil conservation dis- 
trict will not only aid me directly but my 
interest will encourage indifferent farmers 
to seek help and advice from the district, 
Having studied soil management in the FFA, 
I have acquired a knowledge of the soll that 
will help me in future years. 

What can be my greatest contribution to 
soil conservation? Lean turn from my greed 
and selfishness of planting one money crop 
year after year and give the soil the rest 
and food it needs, I, you, we—everybody can 
dedicate his land to God, whence it came, 
and our lives to the preservation of His good 
earth, 


In Tribute to Poland, the First Ally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it an honor to participate in the 
celebration of the anniversary of Polish 
independence and to pay tribute to a 
heroic people. Today all people of Po- 
lish extraction greet this eventful date 
with a song on their lips, the Third of 
May Mazurka, and I am sure that even 
though the Iron Curtain alters the tones 
and distorts the words, the echo repeats 
from all sides: 

Poland is not dead yet, 
While we are alive. 


On May 3, 1791, Poland guaranteed 
freedom to all her citizens by adopting 
a constitution, and became the first na- 
tion in Europe to have a written demo- 
cratic document proclaiming the prin- 
ciples of human liberty. 
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On September 1, 1939, Poland was the 
first nation to take up arms to resist 
Nazi aggression—the first who had the 
courage to say no to Hitler. Poland in 
her international policy was faithful at 
all times, not only to the letter but also 
to the spirit of her treaties, and did not 
allow herself to be led astray by the Nazi 
proposal to take part in an attack on 
Soviet Russia, and refused to cooperate 
in any anti-Soviet plot, abiding by her 
neutrality and striving for peace. Yes; 
Poland was first to fight, and for this 
honor paid dearly with the blood of her 
soldiers, not only in Poland during the 
September campaign but on all Allied 
fronts—in Norway, France, in the Battle 
of Britain, Africa, Italy, Belgium, Nor- 
mandy, Holland, Germany—on the seas, 
and in the skies over Europe. 

Poland was the first ally. While Po- 
land was the mother of the United Na- 
tions,” she was excluded from the Con- 
ference of the United Nations, convened 
on April 25, 1945, at San Francisco. Yet 
the thought that was to guide the work 
of the San Francisco Conference was 
expressed by a Polish King in 1750— 
Stanislaw Leszczynski, one of the early 
protagonists of international coopera- 
tion, who wrote a memorandum on 
strengthening the general peace. The 
thought underlying his plan was that the 
community of nations should go to the 
assistance of any country attacked. 
Likewise, in 1833, Poland's greatest poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz, proclaimed in his 
works the ideal of the common brother- 
hood of man—a genuine international 
organization. 

The Polish people have always been 
brave to the point of folly and they have 
always been believers in freedom. Time 
and again they have been found defend- 
ing the rights of men and women to live 
their own lines in their own way. The 
Polish people fought against a German 
invader trying to steal other peoples’ 
lands as far back as the year 963. In 
1241 they saved Europe from the invad- 
ing Tartar hordes. In 1685 it was 
Sobieski and the gallant Poles who pro- 
tected and saved Christianity from the 
ravages of the Mohammedan sword and 
stopped the infidel hordes from over- 
running Europe and destroying the 
Christian people. The liberty-loving 
Poles came to the aid of our American 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 
Wherever liberty and justice are at stake, 
the sons of Poland never fail to rally. 
Thousands of Polish boys from my State 
fought courageously on the battlefields 
of Korea. 

Poland has always been devoted to the 
cause of humanity. Her contributions 
to human liberty and free institutions 
are glorious. She is a symbol of freedom 
and of peace. 

In observing this anniversary of a 
great event in the history of Poland, let 
us recognize that the fate of this old, 
brave, great nation still disturbs the 
world and America. At Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam we played a role not en- 
tirely compatible with our ideals. Let us 
all hope and pray that Poland, the first 
nation in Europe to adopt a democratic 
form of government, will be permitted to 
work out her own destiny under a gov- 
ernment of her own, chosen by her own 
people, 
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New Look Reexamined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the final 
and most meaningful test of a military 
strategy, or weapons system, is the cru- 
cial test of actual combat in the field. 
Yet in an era of cold war, of psychologi- 
cal warfare, or total diplomacy, the test 
of strategy and weapons is much less 
certain or decisive. 

For many months now this Nation has 
been operating under what was pro- 
claimed as the New Look in military- 
foreign policy and strategy. 

Recent events in southeast Asia plus 
the experience of our military experts in 
current North Carolina maneuvers— 
Exercise Flash Burn—offer us the basis 
for a reexamination of the New Look in 
light of actual experience. The speaker's 
podium is often far removed from the 
actuality in the field. Perhaps this was 
the case when the New Look was first 
proclaimed, 

Significant questions arising out of 
recent experience have been raised by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, in New York 
Times of May 2, 1954. I include his 
article in the RECORD: 

New Loox REExaMINED IN Licut or INDO- 
CHINA—QUESTION Is How Moch To DEPEND 
on New Weapons, How MUCH ON OLD 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Forr Bracco, N. C., May 1.—In Washington 
and in the pine forests and on the sand 
hills of North Carolina the Nation's New 
Look military policies were under debate 
and test this week. 

In Washington the House of Representa- 
tives approved—though not without misgty- 
ings—a military budget for the next fiscal 
year of about $28.7 billion, some 85.6 billion 
less than the current budget. Here, in the 
Fort Bragg area, the Army, holding its larg- 
est postwar maneuvers in conjunction with 
the Air Force, is utilizing new weapons and 
experimenting with both new and old tech- 
niques. The ground forces, most heavily 
hit by budget cuts, are faced with a reduc- 
tion in the next fiscal year from 20 to 17 
divisions and a further tentatively planned 
reduction in future years to 14 or 15 divi- 
sions. And Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
also in the ‘most difficult and uncertain 
tactical and organizational transition from 
solid past to uncertain future since the 
United States first became a Nation. 

In Washington, stirred by the Indochina 
crisis and the political dangers of Geneva, 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
frankly admitted that the next few months 
might force a new look at the New Look. 
The Secretary's phrase—a soul-searching 
review of our present politico-military poli- 
cies—bore a striking resemblance to the 
agonizing reappraisal which Secretary of 
State Dulles said we faced if the European 
Defense Community Treaty is not ratified. 

BASIS FOR THE NEW LOOK 

The global outlook in Washington, which 
of course affects our military policies, is 
plainly influenced by the current crises in 
Europe and Asia. The original New Look 
policies were intended to prepare the Nation 
for the long pull instead of a particularized 
date of crisis; to give first priority to a capa- 
bility for massive retaliation (by atomic 
and hydrogen weapons) as a deterrent to 
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war and as a defense against atomic attack; 
to emphasize seapower and alrpower, mo- 
bility and flexibility; to decrease somewhat 
fixed United States land commitments over- 
seas and to increase the readiness of the 
Army strategic reserve in this country; to 
improve United States air and continental 
defense, and, particularly, to cut military 
costs. 

The reductions in Army strength that were 
a part of these policies were predicated upon 
assumptions that, gradually, many—if not 
all—of our United States troops could be 
withdrawn from Korea; that Japan would 
rearm; that United States Army commit- 
ments overseas would be slightly decreased 
not increased—and that the European De- 
fense Community Treaty would be passed 
and Germany would be rearmed. 

What Washington faced last week was the 
agonizing possibility that some of these as- 
sumptions might be invalid. 

WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 


Two Army divisions have been withdrawn 
from Korea, and in the next fiscal year sev- 
eral others may be withdrawn as the 21- 
division South Korean Army is better trained 
and equipped. But Geneva offers no pros- 
pect of any final Korean settlement; the 
Communists in North Korea still number 
well over 1 million men and the withdrawal 
of all United States forces is not in sight, 
Japan has started the long. hard road back 
as a military power, but it will be some years 
before she is capable of providing a reason- 
able degree of self-defense. Our forces there 
can, perhaps, be reduced—but not elimi- 
nated—for a long time to come. 

The potentially dangerous political situn- 
tion at Geneva might deliver the coup de 
grace to the long dormant European De- 
fense Community Treaty, And firm security 
for Western Europe is unlikely without Ger- 
man men under arms. There is no prospect 
of any major withdrawal of United States 
manpower from Europe in the near future. 
But the issue is most clearly exemplified by 
Indochina. 

The deteriorating position of the French 
defenders of Dien Bien Phu and of the Red 
River Delta emphasized, ironically, the role 
of United States Army ground forces in our 
security policies. United States naval and 
air aid to the Dien Bien Phu defenders was 
ruled out in Washington some time ago, for 
military as much as political reasons. 


DOUBTS ON UNITED STATES HELP 


The contracted perimeter of the Dien Bien 
Phu's strong points, the lack of adequate 
ground-alr communications, the onset of the 
monsoon and other reasons convinced our 
Washington military authorities that, so far 
as Dien Bien Phu was concerned, United 
States naval and air ald at this late date 
could not be effective. 

But this week, the French military at- 
taché—one of a group of foreign observers 
at these maneuvers—watched with mixed 
feelings as some 9,000 Amcrican airborne 
soldiers parachuted from fleets of transport 
alrcraft. Here was the very type of troops 
that could aid Dien Men Phu. But the 62d 
Airborne Division, participating in exercise 
Flash Burn, is 1 of only 2 alrborne divisions 
the United States Army has. Both are in 
this country; both have prior strategic com- 
mitments. 

One or two airborne divisions might save 
Dien Bien Phu—lf they could be flown there 
in time, which is now very unlikely. But 
probably 5 to 10 divisions or more would be 
needed if Indochina were to be saved. Even 
this number might not be conclusive, and 
certainly would not be if the Chinese Com- 
munists intervened in large numbers. 

Neither the United States nor its allics 
has any such number of divisions available 
today unless (a) other areas are dangerously 
weakened, and/or (b) additional units are 
mobilized or activated and additional funds 
are provided for the Army. 
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COsT OF INTERVENTION 


Large-scale ground intervention in Indo- 
china would probably require the United 
States to increase its Army to at least 25 
to 30 divisions—instead of decreasing it to 
17—and to add $5 to $10 billion to its mili- 
tary budget instead of subtracting $5 bil- 
lion from it. 

This is one dilemma, It is essentially a 
strategic, politico-military and psycholog- 
ical problem. Faced with an Indochina 
type of war, are we willing to fight another 
Korean-type conflict with the necessary costs 
in money, men, and blood? Or are we 
willing to utilize only air and naval aid 
(and a limited number of ground special- 
ists) at the risk that such aid would not be 
effective? Or would we spread the war to 
retaliate against China at a time and place 
of our choosing? 

Are we willing, in other words, to fight a 
limited conventional war in an area most ad- 
Vantageous to the enemy—the jungles of 
Indochina—or would we fight a war to win 
in an area of our choosing, utilizing perhaps, 
new as well as conventinal arms? This is 
one problem which only Washington can de- 
cide. But- there is another. Gradually and 
perceptibly it may be decided by maneuvers 
such as this one in the sand hills of North 
Carolina. 

WEAPONS OF THE FUTURE 

The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force are 
All integrating atomic weapons and missiles 
into their tactics and organizational struc- 
ture to an increasing degree. But the new 
Missiles are not fully perfected; the push- 
button age has just started. In short, the 
Army and the other services are groping into 
&n unknown future. 

But even so, there is already a noticeable 
tendency on the part of the Army and the 
Other services, particularly the Air Force, to 
depend upon atomic and hydrogen arms as 
an answer to all military situations. Indo- 
china with its Jungles and mountains and 
roadless terrain, its enemy naturally trained 
to dispersion, digging, camouflage, and cover, 
Suggests strongly that such weapons as the 
‘Corporal” guided missile, or the 85-ton 280- 
Millimeter cannon or the atomic bomb would 
have very limited, if any, application there. 
But if the present trend continues, the Army 
and the Air Force in particular, may become 
S0 dependent upon these new weapons that 
they cannot fight effectively without them. 

This is the second dilemma—how much to 
tallor our practical concepts and training 
manuals to the new arms, how much to de- 
Pend on the old. Here again Indochina sug- 
Bests caution and not extremism; we must be 
ready for the new but we must retain the 

t of the old. 


The St. Lawrence Iceway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway, if it ever becomes 
& reality, will lie idle for 5 out of every 12 
Months because of ice. ‘Therefore, it 
Should really be called the St. Lawrence 

y, according to the following edito- 
rial taken from the March 23, 1954, issue 
of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise: 

Tse Sr. Lawrence Icxwar 

Calling the St. Lawrence seaway the St. 
Lawrence iceway does not please advocates 
Of this project who make much of its alleged 
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benefits but have nothing to say about two 
facts which could outweigh all its potential 
value to the United States. 

Several months of every year the St. Law- 
rence is choked with ice. The ship channel 
proposed, being only 27 feet deep, would be 
too shallow for all but light-draft ocean- 
going vessels. 1 

A photograph of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence, taken last Jan- 
uary, shows an arctic expanse of ice, where 
navigation would be impossible for any kind 
of vessel but an icebreaker. Hard work by 
icebreakers precedes the annual rebirth of 
Montreal as a seaport. 

Another objection to the seaway never 
mentioned by its proponents is that one 
bomb dropped by an enemy plane (from 
Russia, maybe) would put the seaway out of 
business. 

All the northern part of the United States 
is now admittedly open to air raids over the 
top of the world. If invaders got through 
the air defense of Canada and the United 
States there would be nothing to prevent 
them from destroying installations in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the seaway as 
they headed for large cities and industrial 
centers of the United States: Indeed, the St. 
Lawrence seaway might be the first target 
struck if and when world war III begins. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials relative to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The first editorial entitled “Sea- 
way Vote Nears,” appeared in the May 
1 edition of the Washington Daily News; 
and the second editorial appeared in this 
morning’s edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

[From the Washington Daily News of May 1, 
1954] 


Seaway Vore Nears 

The bill for American participation with 
Canada in the building of the St. Lawrence 
scaway was passed by the Senate weeks ago. 
Now it is scheduled for a House vote next 
week. 

Some have misgivings about the economic 
soundness of the seaway. But the seaway 
will be built whether the United States helps 
or not. 

The issue, then, is whether our Govern- 
ment should have a voice in the adminis- 
tration of an important waterway on its 
northern border. 

There is only one sensible answer to that— 


yes. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of May 
4, 1954] 
‘Tue SEAWAY IN THE HOUSE 

In his state of the Union message Presi- 
dent Eisenhower listed the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project as something to be acted on 
“promptly.” First recommended by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1923, it has been supported 
by successive Presidents but put off by the 
Congress under pressure from regional in- 
terests. Now at last It has been passed by 
the Senate; it has been voted on favorably 
by the House Public Works Committee. To- 
morrow it comes up for debate, with the 
prespect of a decisive vote by Thursday. 
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The bill will create a seaway development 
corporation, an agency of the United States, 
authorized to incur up to $105 million in 
obligations direct to the Treasury. The 
United States share of the tolls on the 1,200- 
mile seaway between the Great 
Lakes and the North Atlantic is expected to 
make the project self-liquidating. 

To the well-founded arguments for the 
Seaway a new urgency has been added by 
Canada’s willingness and readiness to go 
ahead on its own if the United States is not 
prepared to share in the undertaking. By 
every test of national interest, national secu- 
rity, and national dignity this is some 
from which we cannot want to be excluded. 
It is to be hoped that the House will follow 
the lead of the Senate in approving it by a 
large majority. 

A preliminary hurdle has been raised in 
the form of the so-called Brownson amend- 
ment, which would disrupt the present 
schemes for financing the work and per- 
haps delay it so long as to make cooperation 
with Canada impossible. This and other 
crippling amendments must be voted down. 
Passage of the bill as it now stands will be 
a solid accomplishment for which this Con- 
gress will be remembered. 


Rhode Island Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, today ts 
Independence Day for the great and 
glorious State of Rhode Island. One 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago, on 
May 4, 1776, the State of Rhode Island 
declared with impunity her independence 
from Great Britain. It repealed an act 
entitled “An act for the more effectual 
securing to his Majesty the allegiance 
of his subjects in this His Colony and 
Dominion of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations” This was Rhode 
Island's formal severance of the prover- 
bial “umbilical cord” of social, political, 
and economic ties from her mother 
country. This was the “shot heard 
around the world.” This was the day 
that the State of Rhode Island led the 
colonies in taking similar action, which 
was taken 60 days later on July 4, 1776. 

Among her many notable firsts, Rhode 
Island's great initiative for freedom was 
in its founding. It was in Rhode Island 
that Roger Williams, one of the pre- 
eminent benefactors of mankind, insti- 
tuted his practice of religious tolerance, 
enabling the populace to pursue their 
choice of worship. 

The second great initiative in the 
cause of freedom was the procuring of 
the first charter making Rhode Island 
an independent colony of Great Britain. 
This was accomplished fearlessly while 
the trained guns of the British Navy 
breathed heavily down the necks of the 
subscribers to the charter. 

The initiative by Rhode Island in op- 
posing the taxation acts was exempli- 
fied in the agitation over the Sugar and 
Stamp Acts which brought on the hostili- 
ties that culminated in the Revolution. 
In this Rhode Island was conspicuously 
aggressive, 
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The initiative in the war did not find 
Rhode Island wanting. The battle of 
Lexington was fought April 19, 1775; the 
next day 1,000 men were on the march 
from Providence to Boston, but they were 
stopped by dispatchers from Lexington. 

The first gun fired upon the ocean at 
any part of His Majesty’s Navy in the 
American Revolution was discharged 
from a sloop under command of Capt. 
Abraham Whipple on June 15, 1775, 2 
days before the battle of Bunker Hill. 
This was the beginning of a glorious era 
in the naval enterprise of Rhode Island. 
The affair led to the correspondence be- 
tween Captain Whipple and Captain 
Wallace, of the British frigate, which 
contained the following repartee: 

You, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th of 
June 1772, burned His Majesty's vessel the 
Gaspee, and I will hang you at the yardarm, 

JAMES WALLACE, 


This was answered as follows: 


To Sir Jans WALLACE. 
Sm: Always catch a man before you hang 
him, 


ABRAHAM WHIPPLE. 


This bravery and humor is typical of 
Rhode Island. Our State's firmness lies 
in her record. Rhode Island still re- 
mains the land of “firsts.” The circum- 
stances have changed the times, but the 
character and determination still lies 
dormant only to be kindled by any sort 
of tyranny over the mind of man. 

Though small in size, Rhode Island 
has led the Nation in its biggest con- 
troversies. The accomplishments of our 
great State can be summed up in the 
inimitable words of Winston Churchill 
when, in addressing the Royal Air Force, 
he said: 

Never before have so few contributed so 
much to so many. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that sectionalism is still no- 
ticeable in the attitude of certain news- 
Papers concerning the St. Lawrence sea- 
way legislation. The Philadelphia In- 
quirer has adopted a very narrow atti- 
tude promoting appropriations for the 
Delaware River by opposing United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. This has created a reaction in 
other parts of the country which is very 
unfortunate, As evidence of this, I sub- 
mit for the Record editorials from St. 


[From the St. Paul aoe Press of April 10, 
1954] 
SELFISH OPPOSITION 
The Philadelphia Inquirer supplies an ex- 
ample of the kind of selfishness that goes 
into the opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway. The Inquirer is demanding that 
Congress appropriate $8,400,000 out of the 
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national pork barrel now, and then 4 mil- 
lions a year forever, to give Philadelphia a 
40-foot channel to the sea. At the same time 
it is fighting with all its might against 
American participation in the Canadian 
project for a self-supporting channel from 
the Great Lakes into the Atlantic. 

The people of the Lake States do not op- 
pose the improvement of Philadelphia's ex- 
isting outlet to the sea, even if it is a Treas- 
ury handout while the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be self-liquidating. But they can rea- 
sonably demand that the St. Lawrence be 
deepened to 27 feet, before the Delaware 
River Is deepened to 40. The Lake States 
have waited 30 years and more for direct ac- 
cess to the sea and it is certainly their turn 
to get some kind of a St. Lawrence water- 
way before others are handed de luxe im- 
provements for those they had all these years. 

The Inquirer makes much out of the fact 
that the St. Lawrence would be frozen over 
for 4 months out of the year, and seems to 
think it would not be of much use, for exam- 
ple, as a highway for Laborador iron ore, for 
that reason. So are the Great Lakes frozen 
over for 4 months of the year, but in the 
remaining 8 months, some 200 million tons 
of traffic is transported on the lakes. In 
those 8 months of navigation, more tons 
of traffic go through the Soo canal than 
through the Panama and Suez canal together 
in 12 months. 

The steel industries of the Lake States 
would handle the Labrador ore in just the 
same fashion as they have the ore from the 
head of the lakes since iron was first mined 
here in Minnesota. They stockpile enough 
in spring, summer, and fall to carry the mills 
through the winter. 

Only 2 out of Pennsylvania's delegation of 
30 in the House are on record for American 
participation in the St. Lawrence seaway that 
would serve half of the North American Con- 
tinent. But doubtless all or nearly all of 
them favor the handing out of millions to 
improve Philadelphia's “personal” seaway. 

As the battle for the St. Lawrence project 
goes into its final stage, the slogan should be: 
“No second helpings for anyone until the 
Lake States get theirs first.” 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
April 11, 1954] 
Seaway SILLINESS 

The Philadelphia Inquirer of late has stuck 
its masthead out the window and began 
gobbling up all the old chestnuts against 
the St. Lawrence seaway. Of course that 
may not be too difficult in Philly, because 
one of the main thoroughfares is Chestnut 
Street. 

What irks us is the lack of reason in the 
Inquirer's arguments. 

Ice clinks the Inquirer. The seaway will 
be frozen up and useless 5 months of the 
year, the paper argues. 

Even if this were true, which it isn’t, what 
difference does it make? Apparently the In- 
qutrer editorial writer ts so provincial that 
he never has heard of the Soo Canal or cer- 
tainly of how transportation works on the 
Great Lakes. 

Despite seasonal interruptions because of 
winter freezing, the Soo in 8 months handles 
more tonnage than both the Panama and 
Suez Canhls combined do over the full year. 
The idea of stockpiling seems to have eluded 
the Inquirer, 

Less than 4 percent of American flagships 
now afloat will be able to use the seaway's 
27-foot channel, goes another of the Inquir- 
er's arguments. By way of quashing that 
nonsense, Maj. Gen. 8. D. Sturgis, Jr., chief 
of the Army engineers, told the Lake Carriers 
Association here last week that 75 percent 
of the ships using New York Harbor could go 
3 proposed. waterway. Naturally 

one here expects see the Queen Mary 
docked at the East Ninth Street pier, 
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The Inquirer questions that the seaway 
would be essential for national defense, 
Should we take the paper's word against that 
of the President, members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and all those charged with safe- 
guarding this Nation? Somehow we feel it 
is wiser to go on their recommendations. 

New Deal boondoggle—that'’s what the 
Inquirer calls the seaway. Presidents Wood- 
row Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Herbert 
Hoover might be fascinated with this de- 
scription. They backed the project years 
before the New Deal and/or boondoggle era, 
By the same token, the Plain Dealer must be 
New Dealerish, for we were the first major 
newspaper to sponsor the project. 

But the Inquirer says the seaway (a self- 
liquidating proposal through tolls) should 
be blocked. Ingtead the United States tax- 
payer would be better off shelling out some 
$36 million to dredge the Delaware River 
Channel to a 40-foot depth. A small section 
of the population would thus benefit at the 
expense of all, If that isn't boondoggling, 
what is? ‘ 

The irritating part of it is that some people 
who have votes on the seaway actually 
swallow such guff. Twenty-elght of Penn- 
sylvania’s 30 Congressmen are supposedly 
committed in opposition. 

Such stubbornness, fortunately, can no 
longer prove much. Congressional double 
shuffling on the seaway issue can be expected 
to evaporate shortly after the Easter recess 
ends late this month, 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 22, 
1954 
LET'S Have THE SEAWAY 


By now, just about every valid argument 
against American participation in the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence seaway has been 
advanced and disposed of. Meanwhile, the 
reasons for going ahead with the project 
steadily have become more persuasive. 

After all, it has been advocated by every 
successive administration and debated ex- 
haustively for more than 20 years. What- 
ever boondoggling aspects it may have had 
in early years, the pending proposal embodies 
nothing rash, nothing socialistic, nothing 
unfair or prejudicial to any section of the 
Nation. The measure approved early this 
year by the Senate calls only for American 
development of that section of the seaway 
which traverses the International Rapids, 
leaving the other sections to be handled by 
Canada, and it is not complicated by any 
provision for the generation of hydroelectric 
power. 

The measure does not contemplate a vast 
public subsidy, for it would set up the sea- 
way development on a self-liquidating basis, 
with the bonds to be bought by the Treasury 
and retired from tolls on shipping. 

Paradoxically, all opposition to the sc way 
development has not yet disappeared, by any 
means. However, most of the remaining op- 
position easily identifies itself from the 
standpoint of self-interest. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, 
almost waxes apoplectic at the mention of 
the seaway, yet in the next breath demands 
Federal subsidization—or rather plain out- 
right payment for—a 40-foot-deep, 800-foot- 
wide Delaware River channel from Phila- 
delphia to the Atlantic, and complains bit- 
terly that only $2,150,000 a year is earmarked 
for maintenance of the channel. 

We can, and cheerfully do, concede the eco- 
nomic justification for making Philadelphia 
an ocean port. But isn’t it incongruous for 
Philadelphians to storm and rage at the 
thought of opening up the landlocked Mid- 
west through a scif-liquidating project? 

Certainly we have no proprietary intercst 
in the St. Lawrence seaway, and in certain 
respects it presents a competitive disadvan- 
tage to this river-and-rail city, but we belicve 
a project so clearly worthwhile to all the 
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North Central States is therefore useful to 
the Nation as a whole, and certainly is not 
to be opposed for the sake of anyone's own 
back-yard interests, 

In an effort to prove that the seaway is a 
“boondoggle,” the Philadelphia Inquirer ran 
a picture on its editorial page showing the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence frozen over in January, using this 
to ridicule the idea that the seaway would 
be valuable to national defense, or would pro- 
vide an efficient and inexpensive route for 
bringing labrador ore to Middle Western steel 
mills. 

The opposition is hard up indeed when it 
resorts to such boobytrap arguments as this. 
Ore shipments along the present Great Lakes 
route from the Mesabi range are carried on 
in the spring, summer and fall. Ice-locking 
of the canals in winter is accepted and taken 
into account in production planning—and 
the same would be true in the case of the St, 
Lawrence seaway route, 

If the Atlantic port cities ridicule the 
freight-carrying potentialities of the seaway, 
how can they argue, simultaneously, that it 
would ruin them? 

Virtually all of the remaining arguments 
against the St, Lawrence seaway (except that 
ice-locked boogy) could just as plausibly 
have been used to prevent the digging of the 
Panama Canal. If we wait much longer to 
proceed with this national improvement, the 
historians of the future are likely to assume 
we had rocks in our heads, 


{From the Detrolt Pree Press of May 1, 1954] 


Vicrory In Sicut: Seaway Brut Nears 
PASSAGE 


The St. Lawrence seaway development has 
moved closer to realization than at any time 
since it was first seriously proposed, well 
over a generation ago. 

After hopes for favorable congressional 
action had ebbed and waned during the past 
few months, the House Rules Committee on 
Thursday gave the measure its approval and 
sent it to the floor of the House. 

It now is scheduled to come up for final 
vote next week. By next Friday the seaway 
bill may have become law. 

The history of this project, of such tre- 
Mendous importance to the economy of the 
American hinterland, has been one of self- 
ish obstructionism by vested and local in- 
terests which have been unable to visualize 
the overall benefits because of myopia pro- 
duced by concern for sectional or private 
advantage. 

This attitude has caused delay to such a 
degree that only the most unwavering de- 
termination in the face of constant disap- 
Pointment and defeat has enabled the 
St. Lawrence route to the sea to be revived 
each time its opponents believed it was 
safely buried. 

The more recent history of the project 
has been more encouraging. 

In January 1954, for the first time, the 
Senate passed the seaway bill. 

After the House received it, with pros- 
pects still bright, the House Public Works 
Committee quickly gave it strong approval. 
Then it went to the Rules Committee, where 
Opponents were entrenched. 

There it languished, and once more hope 
for ultimate favorable action began to fade. 
Then Thursday's release of the measure by 
the Rules Committee, making a full House 
vote possible, raised new prospects that the 
long battle may be nearly over. 

However, it is not over. 

Backers of the seaway bill still have a 
great deal of missionary work to do; waver- 
ing votes must be fastened down, and con- 
verts nrust be made. ` 

None of that will be easy, but scenting 
victory, we can be assured that champions 
of the measure, in and out of Congress, will 
exert themselyes as never before. 
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One of the things which provides a favor- 
able augury for the seaway is the fact that 
it rates high on President Eisenhower's 
legislative program. 

That program has not been advanced as 
the President and his party leaders would 
prefer. In fact, the ability of the adminis- 
tration to produce a substantial part of its 
legislative program in this session may have 
a strong bearing on the outcome of the 
November elections. 

Lukewarm Republicans, aware of this, 
may now, perhaps, be counted upon to back 
the seaway bill for the purpose of being able 
to cite accomplishment when they seek re- 
election this fall. 

Failure to vote favorably on the seaway 
may cause many of their constituents to ask 
the embarrassing question of why they failed 
to support the President's program. 

That realization on the part of the Repre- 
sentatives may account for the reason the 
bill finally come out of the Rules Committee, 
when time was running short. 

It offers the best hope that by next week 
roadblock amendments will have been suc- 
cessfully hurdled and the seaway will have 
become law. 


Governor Meyner and VFW Commander 
in Chief Richards Speak at Americani- 
zation Day Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, in 1931, on 
the last Sunday of April, Capt. Clinton E. 
Fisk Post, No. 132, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, of Jersey City, 
initiated its celebration of Americaniza- 
tion Day. Interest in the celebration 
was relatively small. 

Each succeeding year the same post 
has continued to observe the last Sunday 
of April as Americanization Day, and 
has had the gratification of seeing the 
celebration grow into the second largest 
demonstration of its kind in the United 
States. 

As usual, a large committee of willing 
and earnest workers, this year under the 
direction of A. Pat Menendez, past com- 
mander, Clinton E. Fisk Post, as general 
chairman labored long and diligently in 
preparation of the great event. 

More than 20,000 military and civilian 
units participated in this year’s parade, 
witnessed under bright skies by many 
thousands of Jersey City citizens. The 
marchers, led by 45 bands, represented 
veterans’ organizations, military, civic, 
and social groups from 6 States of the 
Union. 

Grand marshal of the parade was Ser- 
geant William F. Borer, a Korean war 
prisoner for 34 months, who was accom- 
panied by 4 other ex-prisoners of the 
Korean Communists, recently returned 
to their homes, namely, Stanley Bar- 
tholomew, John Midolo, Robert A. 
Brown, and Arie VanRyn. Designated 
as aides to the grand marshal were 
Capt. Francis X. Burke, Lt. Stephen 
R. Gregg, Sgt. John W. Meagher, and 
Nicholas Oresko, all of Hudson County, 
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all holders of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. A fifth aide was Commander 
James P. Clark. After its long march 
along Hudson Boulevard, the parade 
swung into Pershing Field, past the 
stand where it was reviewed by high 
officials of all the most prominent vet- 
erans’ organizations and their ladies 
auxiliaries and by State, county, and 
city officials too numerous to mention 
individually. 

Prior to the arrival of the parade at 
Pershing Field, thousands gathered and 
listened intently and with enthusiastic 
interest to a number of addresses, most 
of which, though brief, were inspira- 
tional in nature. 

Invocation and benediction were by 
Rev. Abram Pepling, pastor, Second 
Reformed Church, and a prayer was of- 
fered by Rabbi A. L. Gottesman, both of 
Jersey City. Mayor Bernard J. Berry 
delivered a welcoming address. Others 
who spoke were Maj, Gen. C. S. Ryan, 
commanding general, Fort Dix, N. J.;: 
Raymond Clyons, of Hoboken, com- 
mander, Department of New Jersey, 
American Legion; Alexander Gow, of 
Paterson, commander, Department of 
New Jersey, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States; William Wark, of New 
Jersey, Supreme Commander, Military 
Order of Cooties, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; Rev. Stephen 
Paul Kenny, C. P., pastor, St. Michael's 
Monastery Church, Union City, Mar- 
jorie Concepion, president, Department 
of New Jersey, Ladies Auxiliary, Veter- 
ans, of Foreign Wars, of United States, 
and myself, whose privilege it has been 
to speak at all 23 of these annual exer- 
The two principal figures on the re- 
viewing stand were Hon. Robert B. Mey- 
ner, the personable and energetic Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and Wayne E. 
Richards, national commander in chief 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Both were accorded ova- 
tions by their large audience before and 
at the conclusion of their remarks, The 
Governor spoke without notes. He 
termed the parade and accompanying 
exercises one of our effective answers to 
communism,” and exhorted his hearers 
“to make all of the 365 days in the year 
days in which we display our faith in 
the American system.” 

Commander in Chief Richards spoke 
in sharp, incisive tones and with a deep 
sense of conviction that held the atten- 
tion of the throng as he delivered the 
following address: 

PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM REQUIRES 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

(Address by Wayne E. Richards, commander 

in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States Annual Americanization 

Day Program, Jersey City, N. J., April 25, 

1954) 

It is a real privilege for me to attend this 
Mammoth  celebration—this traditional 
Americanization Day in New Jersey—as 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. I welcome this visit 
with the senior leaders and distinguished 
citizens of your great State. Long have I 
been aware of the uncommon interest of 
New Jersey in the veterans’ welfare. This 
great gathering today is ample proof of your 
deep and abiding interest in all that the 
veteran fought for—our America. 
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As an American citizen, I am proud to 
stand up and be counted on this memorable 
occasion. And as commander in chief of 
the one million and a quarter members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I bring their 
thanks and their profound appreciation for 
all that the committee—and the supporting 

tions—have done to make this one 
of the largest and most impressive patriotic 
celebrations of its kind in the United States. 
As you know, the Americanization Day here 
marks the beginning of Loyalty Week which 
is sponsored by the VFW throughout the 
United States and in Panama, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 

We are here to pay tribute to a great 
American ideal—the American Republic. 
We are reminded that the Pounding Fathers 
created and bequeathed us the first govern- 
ment in the history of the world to be dedi- 
cated to the personal, political, and religious 
welfare of mankind. There is hardly any 
limit to the blessings of life that are pos- 
sible with the full realization of this great 
political ideal. The closer we shape our 
lives to all the obligations of Amerioan citi- 
gzenship, the happier we will be as indi- 
viduals—and the greater our strength as a 
Nation. 

The extent to which we realize this great 
American dream—the ideal of self-govern- 
ment—depends entirely upon ourselves. 
However, I ask you, how well have we been 
doing? I believe you will agree that the sub- 
versive forces of socialism and communism 
have been eating into the fabric of our na- 
tional life. You know there are conditions 
existing in our Republic that cause thinking 
men and women deep concern. 

Our meeting today is a challence to Com- 
munist philosophy and teachings. We must 
regain the Spirit of 76—for who can deny 
that the democratic principies and ideals of 
self-government of our forefathers are the 
real glories ef America? They served as bea- 
con lights for the dark and stormy night 
of our early existence as a Republic, May we 
never forget that eternal vigilance is the 
price of our freedom—and never in all our 
history has it been more true than today. 

An inspiring patriotic conclave such as 
this one renews our faith in American ideals 
and institutions. It emphasizes the value of 
our priceless heritage. It brings home to 
every good patriot that in order to maintain 
and preserve the precious Jewels of our her- 
itage, it is necessary for every true American 
to go so far as to pledge his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred honor. In short, we are here 
to rededicate ourselves to Americanism, 

And what is Americanism? It is not what 
is known generally as a system of govern- 
ment. In reality, it embodies government. 
And this kind of government it embodies 1s 
that characterized as the capitalistic form. 
Americanism is what may be termed a way 
of life, a theory of human society, a doctrine 
of human relations that is characteristic of 
America. It includes a system of govern- 
ment—and certaln nongovernmental prin- 
ciples and ideals—that have led to content- 
ment and happiness In everyday living. 

What are these principles and ideals? 
They are many. But among them are free- 
dom, equality, Justice, and humanity; gen- 
ulne service to mankind—inoluding allevia- 
tion of human suffering; tolerance in re- 
Uglous and social matters; freedom of the 
press and of speech; freedom in political life 
and the right of individual conviction. And, 
thank the Lord, it includes that sublime 
principle of seif-government—the equality of 
man before the bar of justice. 

Our great problem as of this moment is to 
preserve these precious things for our chii- 
dren—and we hope, for the children’s chil- 
dren. This could be done without too great 
effort were it not for the international gang- 
ster tactics of the Communist Party. The 
great things we have in this glorious America 
are thoce which communism hns vowed to 
destroy. A small group of lustful, cruel, 
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avaricious men of tremendous cunning—with 
ambition ever whetted by power and the 
hope of more power, and whose promotions 
have usually been gained over the bodies of 
murdered friends—have entered into a dia- 
bolical conspiracy to conquer the world. 

Among the many approaches and ways 
planned to take take us over, we should not 
forget that Communist leaders haye openly 
asserted that communism plans to attain 
part of its goal through the intermediary of 
socialism. Remember that communism is 
only the violent brother of socialism—and 
furthermore, that both socialism and com- 
munism have always had as their objectives 
the destruction. of our present form of gov- 
ernment. Is not socialism a wolf stalking in 
the skin of a lamb? Beware of any brand of 
creeping socialism. And ever keep in mind 
that Communist—and soclalistic—propa- 
ganda has, from the very beginning—yes; 
from Karl Marx himself—been aimed at the 
destruction of the capitalistic system. 

As plain American citizens, what can we 
do to preserve our freedoms? 

First, we should do all possible to help our 
youth chart its course. That is eo important, 

Second, we should exert every effort to help 
awaken the American people—and most cer- 
tainly our friends and relatives—to those 
subversive forces and influences that could 
undermine our national life and which, if 
not checked, will have disastrous results, 

Third, we should help ourselves and other 
people to regain spirituality. By this, I mean 
help infuse anew into ourselves and our 
people the ideals and principles that are the 
glory of our Nation. 

Fourth, we should reexamine America's 
history and Institutions with a view to 
strengthening our confidence and faith in 
the rightness of the democratic cause as 
practiced here; and tn our high destiny as 
the worid’s greatest republic, and the leader 
of the free world. 

How may we help our youth, our Nation's 
most priceless asset, chart its course? First, 
as parents and friends, find what youth is 
being taught in the schools. Look over the 
textbooks. Examine the laws, and where 
courses in State and American history are re- 
quired by statute, make sure that the stat- 
utes are enforced. 

If provisions for the teaching of sound 
history are not existent, then take steps to 
see that they are written into the laws, and 
that the law is forthwith enforced. When 
and wherever it is found that alien Ideolo- 
gies are taught in the schools with a view 
to subversion, then it is time to get rid of 
the teachers. This is equally true of text- 
books that covertly teach subversion, or 
those that advocate the so-called blessings 
of totalitarian systems and ridicule our own, 
Constructive criticism of our Government 
yes. Advocacy of its overthrow by force— 
no. 

The issue is clear. We should ask our- 
selves, what is best for our schoois? What is 
best for the 30 million young citizens who 
are attending them? And who, 80 soon, will 
be governing this great country of ours. 
That philosophy should ever govern us. You 
and your neighbors, as citizens of the com- 
munity in which you live, will decide what 
the young people study, or, I assure you, 
alien-directed hands will take over. 

I beg of you all to keep active at the com- 
munity level. Do not let the world govern- 
ment UNESCO type of claptrap take over. 
Steer clear of those reformers who would 
make over our Government. Do your best to 
chart the course of our precious youth. 

To continue your work as an effective cit- 
izen, be active in various opinion-molding 
organizations such as the PTA, church 
groups, veteran, and other national organi- 
gations, But remember that the Commies 
infiltrate and work night and day in all seg- 

ments of American organizations. However, 
these Red workers, or fellow travelers, can 
be countered by loyal American citizens. 
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It is up to all of us to be tireless workers 
for Americanism. That is the only way by 
which we can win. Fill those empty chairs 
at meetings of your unions, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, lodges, and civic groups. Often 
Communists slip into those empty chairs 
under the guise of being good, honest citi- 
zens. It was recently written, “The empty 
chair at meetings is America’s greatcst en- 
emy—and communism’s most important 
aid.” 

Let's get in and sell America. Let's talk 
about some of the great things she bas done. 

Frankly, my friends, we who enjoy the 
highest standard of living in the world sel- 
dom give serious thought as to how this came 
about. Rarely do we stop to contemplate 
that it was by the application of great ideals 
and fundamental principles—such as private 
enterprise, right to personal property, and 
competitive business in a climate of freedom. 

Let us preach that America gave the com- 
mon man his greatest hope, and through a 
system of self-government brought man- 
kind's finest dream to realization in the New 
World. 

The things that brought about this richer, 
fuller, happier life must be kept before our 
people in these days of trial. We must learn 
to think of ourselves not as Europeans, 
Asiatics, or Africans—or as Protestants, 
Jews, or Catholics—first, but rather s&s 
Americans, regardless of racial extraction or 
creed—and what is good for America—the 
land we owe so much. Emphasize the sys- 
tem which gave you and me a break in life. 
Those things cannot be taken for granted. 

Those great principles of our Govern- 
ment—combined with their general applica- 
tion—is unparalleled inspirational reading. 
What greater historic drama was ever en- 
acted than the creation of the American Na- 
tion? It has been said that the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence was the 
greatest act of faith of all time. And as for 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
imperishable creation of our forefathers has 
been called by a British statesman the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man. 

In the conquest of the wilderness, in the 
making of a civilization, we find history sec- 
ond to none, Study your American history. 
Read the Government publications on our 
generous aid to the free world. Learn all 
possible about our constitutional govern- 
ment. All of these things will help show 
you why our Nation, under God, became 
what it is today. 

I assure you, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars—with its 10,000 posts in this country 
and abrond—is dedicated to spreading the 
word of the benefits of our form of govern- 
ment. We consider that our paramount 
duty. 

And finally, as we leave this great in- 
spirational gathering to go about our several 
tasks, may we take increased pride in our 
privilege of being a part of this blessed Na- 
tion—a pride based upon a devotion to coun- 
try, a firm resolve to do our part to insure 
that this Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall remain strong 
a ready to meet whatever danger may lie 

ead. Ñ 


The Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, May 1, a distinguished Mem- 
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ber of the United States Senate paid his 
first visit to New Hampshire. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] ad- 
dressed a statewide conference of the 
Catholic War Veterans in the city of 
Manchester, and gave a message of in- 
spiration toall Americans, The Senator 
from Nevada, whom I value as a friend, 
and for whose ability and courage I have 
great respect, made a searching and 
militant analysis of the Communist 
menace, I commend his statement to 
the attention of every thinking person 
in this Nation. It is with pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Senator's address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is the first speech I have ever made 
in New Hampshire. I have been through 
your State, and I have flown over it, but I 
have never lighted long enough before to un- 
burden myself of any oral expressions. That 
has been my bad fortune. I do not feel, 
however, that I am a total stranger here, 
For one thing, you have given me a wonder- 
ful welcome. For another, I know that 
wherever I find a chapter of your organiza- 
tion, I find friends. Besides, one of my 
closest friends in the Senate Is the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the Honorable STYLES 
BRIDGES. 

Senator Bars Is a man whose sincerity, 
ability, and unfailing sense of fairness have 
endeared him to his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. He is one of the most hard- 
working Senators in Washington, besides. 
That combination of ability and hard work 
accounts for Senator Broces’ very substan- 
tial achievements during his 17 years in 
Washington. 

Seventeen years ago it wasn't popular to 
be an anti-Communist. But Senator BRIDGES 
never has wavered in his opposition to the 
world Communist conspiracy. In many 
fights for anti-Communist causes—some of 
them lost causes, I am sorry to say, in those 
days—Senator Brincrs has stood with me, 
sometimes shoulder to shoulder, sometimes 
more nearly back to back, the numbers on 
our side were so small. 

I have always found your senior Senator 
a man who puts principle above profit and 
the welfare of his country above political 
advantage. Srytes Bripces is a good Ameri- 
can. 

Before I pass from the subject of New 
Hampshire friends of mine, I want to say a 
word about the man who invited me to come 
here and address you, who met me at the 
train, and who has made all possible arrange- 
ments for my comfort; a young man whom I 
met in Washington quite some years ago, and 
whose aggressive and enthusiastic approach 
marked him even then as one who would 
go far. He is a war veteran, like yourselves, 
a man who really knows his way around 
in Washington, and who is also a good 
American—Wes Powell. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to you for 
a little while about liberty and independ- 
ence. We call the Fourth of July Independ- 
ence Day because it is the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

We call this America of ours the Land of 
Liberty because here, as nowhere else on 
earth, individual liberty has been preserved 
and protected. 

Did you ever stop to think of the rela- 
tionship between independence and liberty? 

In the minds of the Founding Fathers of 
this Republic liberty was the important 
thing. They fought for Independence be- 
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cause it seemed to them the only way to 
preserve liberty. To paraphrase the words 
of Patrick Henry, they did not find life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery. 

Because of their vision, their fortitude, 
and their devotion to the Ideals of human 
freedom, we have independence today, and 
we have liberty. But do you think the Dec- 
laration of Independence alone guarantees 
that we shall always have independence? 
Or that the Constitution of the United 
States, with its Bill of Rights, guarantees 
that we shall always have the liberties we 
hold so dear? If you do—if you take it for 
granted that the liberty we prize can never 
be lost to us—then you are thinking dan- 
gerously. 

More than 100 years ago, Daniel Webster 
sald: God grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always willing to guard and 
defend it.“ 

That was true then, and it is true now. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States are living 
documents because generations of Americans 
have made them live by being willing to 
fight for the American way of life, and to 
die for it if necessary. It is the responsi- 
bility of this generation to pass on this 
heritage to the next generation, unimpaired 
in vigor and validity. 

America Is not free because she is great; 
America is great because she is free; because 
here, as in no other nation under heaven, we 
have learned to release and to us the energy 
of free men working under a system of free 
enterprise and self-government, 

In the world today there are many threats 
to our independence, and to the freedoms 
which we enjoy, and to both our independ- 
ence and our freedoms. The greatest of all 
these threats is world communism, 

The orbit of Communist control, which 
included one-seventh of the world's popu- 
lation in 1917, has seeped and spread until 
it now embraces more than one-third of the 
world’s population. That increase has been 
reflected in the Western Hemisphere. The 
intensification of communism, and under- 
ground Communist activity, in the United 
States, has increased proportionately. 

Maybe you have heard arguments about 
how many Communists there are in the 
United States. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover has told us that ac- 
cording to his information, there are about 
25,000 trained, steeled, disciplined and regi- 
mented underground members of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States today. 
They constitute a grave threat to this coun- 
try. The Communist Party in the United 
States is stripped down to its muscle. And 
if you think 25,000 dedicated and disciplined 
Communists are too small a group to worry 
about, remember, that is many fimes the 
number in the little band of Communists 
which took over Russia, 

The Communist Party leaders themselves 
have boasted that for every party member 
there are 10 others who follow the party 
line or serve the party’s cause. That means 
there is a potential fifth column of more 
than a quarter of a million persons in the 
United States. 

Many Americans have been lulled into a 
sense of complacency by the claim that 
there are comparatively few members of the 
Communist Party in the United States. If 
these were just people trying to peddle some 
néw ideas, there would be no need to fear 
them. But the Communist Party of the 
United States of America is an operational 
branch of a worldwide underground move- 
ment inspired from abroad and having as 
one of ita major objectives the destruction of 
our form of mt. This situation can- 
not and must not be dismissed lightly. 

Don’t ever be fooled by the old lie that 
the Communist Party is just another politi- 
cal organization. J. Edgar Hoover exploded 
that one long ago. 
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Let me quote you ‘his exact words. He 
said: 

“The Communist Party Is not a bona fide 
political party. It is a highly organized, 
militant, and disciplined conspiratorial group 
following the whims and dictates of inter- 
national communism. * * è The Commu- 
nist Party of the United States constitutes 
a fifth column if there ever was one.” 

Much more recently, in an address just 
last week before the National Congress of 
the DAR, the director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation stressed one of the most 
dangerous attributes of the Communist fifth 
column when he said: 

“To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent, per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Com- 
munst cause more effectively than the Com- 
munists themselves, The pseudo-liberal can 
be more destructive than the known Com- 
munist because of the esteem which his cloak 
of respectability invites.” 

In the work of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee we have seen the stark 
truth of that statement demonstrated time 
and again. The most pitiful thing about 
this siuation is the fact that many of these 
pseudo-liberals belleve they have arrived at 
their position and derived their opinions as 
a result of their own thinking. 

They do not realize that they have been 
misled and misinformed; that they have 
been conditioned by Communist propaganda 
to accept certain false promises; that their 
thinking processes have been twisted by 
semantic manipulation; in short, that in a 
very real sense they have been braln washed. 
I feel sorry for these people, who are helping 
to tear down the bulwark of their own lib- 
erties; but I-cannot help them. Their salva- 
tion lies in the love of God, and in their own 
hearts. Not by pressure from outside, but 
by self-examination and meditation, leading 
to complete recognition of the essential un- 
godliness of communism, can one of these 
find release from the web of wrong assump- 
tions, perverted conception, and bare-faced 
lies which his own mind has helped to spin 
about him. 

Meanwhile, these deluded ones continue 
very much in evidence while real hard-core 
Communists become harder and harder to 
uncover. 

The Communist Party in the United States 
is going farther and farther underground all 
the time. 

It has been working constantly toward 
the perfection of a highly developed under- 
ground apparatus, and decentralization of 
Communist Party operations. This decen- 
tralization has already tripled the number of 
Communist Party clubs, and meetings of 
larger groups have been done away with 
almost entirely. 

The Communist Party has issued no men- 
bership cards since 1948. Maintenance of 
party membership records has been discon- 
tinued. Communist Party members talk 
with each other in guarded phrases with 
double meanings. They use codes in core 
respondence. The party has substituted a 
courier system for other means of com- 
munication. Party records have been de- 
stroyed, or removed to what are considered 
secure hiding places. Secret printing facil- 
ities, and supplies, have been hidden for 
future underground operations. Transfers 
of party members from one district to an- 
other are now controlled through the use of 
an elaborate identification system. 

All this means that the Comnrunist Party 
today has virtually conmpleted its prepara- 
tion for operating entirely underground. It 
has selected the secret leaders for its under- 
ground appartus. It has established and 
is operating a far-reaching and vigorous 
loyalty program of its own. Even the exe- 
cutive committee of the party, itself. has 
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been investigated and reinvestigated to 
make certain that its members are loyal 
Communists. 

One of the major objectives of the Com- 
munist Party today is to infiltrate and if 
possible take over as many basic industries 
and special-interest groups as possible. The 
party is endeavoring particularly to exploit 
the youth of the country, veterans, civil 
Tights, those of foreign nationality—the so- 
called foreign-language groups—the press, 
radio, television, the motion-picture indus- 
try, and educational, political, and labor 
groups, as well as various women's organiza- 
tions. 

When they have succeeded in infiltrating a 
particular organization, the Communists at- 
tempt to use that organization as a trans- 
mission belt. That is the Communist ap- 
proach to the problem of reaching the 
masses of the people; by having Communists 
work among the masses in the various or- 
ganizations. 

J. Edgar Hoover has cited the National 
Lawyers Gulld as an example of a Commun- 
ist transnrission belt; on organization which, 
though it may have many members who are 
neither Communists nor fellow travelers, 
nevertheless, as an organization, is used for 
the furtherance of Communist purposes, and 
for the dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

The Communists have for a long time 
been concentrating on trade unions as a 
means of accomplishing thelr ends. It is a 
Communist objective to seek to put them- 
selves in a position to sabotage essential 
industry in sensitive defense areas in the 
event of a national emergency, Communist 
efforts toward infiltration have been inten- 
sified in basic industries, vital to our secur- 
ity, such as steel, heavy machinery, mining, 
communications, transportation, the electri- 
cal industry, and the maritime industry. 

The Communists have developed one of 
the smoothest and most effective propaganda 
machines that modern civilization has ever 
known. They capitalize upon ill-founded 
charges designed to enlist honest, progres- 
sive liberals to support left-wing causes. 
They look for little grievances which can be 
blown up into movements. For example, 
they go into areas where civil rights prob- 
lems arise, and try to aggravate the situa- 
tion as much as possible, to create confu- 
sion and controversy. 

The Communists also operate an ef- 
cient and widespread espionage network. 

You may be interested to know what 
some of the primary objectives of Commun- 
ist esplonage agents haye been in recent 
years, I think this is extremely interesting, 
and perhaps significant. These objectives 
have included: information on atomic re- 
search; the identities of atomic scientists 
in the United States; radar; jet propulsion; 
topographical maps of United States coastal 
areas, including and military land- 
ing fields; data on biological warfare; our 
industrial and military resources; and bio- 
graphical data concerning leading person- 
alities in the United States. 

Why do you suppose Communist Russin 
wants information of that nature? Do you 
think she wants it to assist in preparing to 
sit down at the peace table and help us plan 
Tor a free world, or do you think Communist 
Russia wants that information to ald her 
plans for world conquest and world domina- 
tion, plans to which the United States is an 
obstacle, plans which require that the ob- 
stacle which is the United States be removed 
either by military defeat or political domi- 
nation? 

I think I can tell you why Russia wants 
that information. She wants the informa- 
tion about our ectentific advances in the 
realm of atomic energy and military weapons 
so that she can keep abreast of our develop- 
ments in those flelds, and if possible get 
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ahead of us in such developments. She 
wants maps of strategic areas in the United 
States, because those maps would be useful 
in the event of war. She wants information 
about our industrial and military resources, 
because such information would be similarly 
useful. She wants to know about our atomic 
scientists so she can mark the men who are 
most dangerous to her; men whom she must 
liquidate, or coerce, or subvert, She wants 
biographical data concerning leading per- 
sonalities in the United States so she may 
determine from their records who are the 
opponents of communism and what may be 
done with them; whether they have relatives 
within the sphere of Communist domination, 
through whom pressure can be brought to 
bear upon them; how they can be discredited, 
or derided, or ridiculed, or politically de- 
feated. 

This is not a fairytale I am telling you. 
This is not a bedtime story. These are cold, 
hard facts. The sooner the people of Amer- 
ica come to know them and face them, the 
greater chance we shall have for the survival 
of our liberties, our freedoms, our form of 
government, our American way of life. 

There has been no more ruthless creed 
than communism, no greater danger to the 
peace of the world, no greater threat to hu- 
man liberty and human dignity, since the 
beginning of recorded history. 

This Nation which we all love is engaged 
today in a relentless struggle with the forces 
of world communism—an adversary to whom 
every concession is an admission of weakness, 
every gesture of appeasement an invitation 
to further aggression. 

It is a struggle which we must win if our 
children and our children’s children are to 
be free to speak, and write, and work, and 
worship as they please. It is a struggle 
which we have a chance to win. We even 
have a chance to win it without having a 
shooting war, if we are sufficiently vigilant, 
sufficiently tough-minded, sufficiently willing 
to sacrifice, sufficiently willing to pay what- 
ever price may be necessary for the preser- 
vation of our independence and our Liberty 
and our freedoms. But if we are not willing 
to work and to sacrifice for these things we 
hold dear—yes, and to fight for them, if 
need be, even to the death—then assuredly 
we shall have no hope of preserving them. 

Two hundred years ago Benjamin Franklin 
said: “They that give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.“ 

God grant that we may so conduct our- 
selves both as individuals and as a Nation in 
the trying times that lie ahead that we 
may in the language of the Constitution 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 


Experience of Jamestown, N. Y., With 
Munizipal-Owned Utilities 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the Jamestown (N. X.) Sun, 
published on Saturday, March 13, 1954, 
relating to the Niagara power problem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To the EDITOR, Jamestown SUN: 

In view of the propaganda against munici- 
pal-owned utilities, a brief statement regard- 
ing Jamestown’s experience may not be out 
of place. 

Private control of industries is proper, but 
it would be unthinkable for a city to have 
a multiplicity of water and electric plants, 

In the matter of public-utility service, I 
believe the community should provide such 
service because public-utility service must, 
by its very mature, be under a monopolistic 
control in the area it serves, whether publicly 
or privately owned. There is consequently 
no place for free competitive enterprise in 
such undertakings. The conservative New 
York Times said at the time the David 
Lilienthal appointment was made that “the 
TVA undertaking has done more to promote 
free enterprise in that section of the South 
than any other agency.” 

It was in 1889, I belleve, that the writer 
introduced a resolution which was adopted 
at an open-forum meeting held in the old 
Hall block at the corner of Main and Third 
Streets, urging the city council to submit to 
a referendum vote a proposition to establish 
a municipal electric-light plant to light the 
streets of the city. The resolution was 
pigeonholed by the city council, but the agi- 
tation for a plant was continued by the 
writer and other newspaper citizen writers, 
with the result that in 1891 the city built 
a plant to supply about 130 electric street 
lights and issued 630,000 of bonds for this 
purpose, 

In 1893 an additional $32,000 bond issue 
was voted to expand the plant for the pur- 
pose of supplying electric lights to homes 
and business places. This was the first 
municipal electric plant in America to em- 
bark upon such an undertaking. But since 
the demand for electric service increased 
beyond the capacity of the plant, there was 
a growing sentiment for further expansion 
of the plant, The city council was then in 
control of the plant and succeeded in delay- 
ing such expansion for a period of about 10 
years. However, in 1908 a new administra- 
tion was elected, pledged to bring about an 
enlargement of municipal utilities sufficient 
to meet the needs of the community without 
any tax levies for such purpose and to select 
nonpartisan administrators having wide ex- 
perience in industrial management, and also 
engineers who were not only skilled but sym- 
pathetic with municipal requirements as to 
expansion and the common good. It was 
these administrators who laid the foundation 
for the success that has made possible the 
results since achieved. 


Here is a brief summary of the status of 
the Jamestown plant to date. Purchase 
value of plant and equipment $12 million 
which is far less than prevailing prices. 
Adding the estimated earning capacity and 
franchise value on the low basis of §13 mil- 
lion, we have a total of 625 million. The 
franchise value may be 2 or 3 times higher 
than I have estimated. All of these values 
however have been achieved without a single 
dollar of tax levies. 

The receipts from consumers during 1953 
were $2,300,000. Bonds against the plant are 
Jess than $2 million. Deducting from re- 
ceipts operating expenses of $2 million in- 
cluding tax contributions of $220,000, depre- 
ciation $393,000 and part payment on bonds, 
there still remains a surplus gain of nearly 
a quarter. of a million dollars. During these 
40 years the Jamestown consumers have paid 
$33 million for electric service but it they had 
paid the rate charged in nearly ali the other 
citles in the United States of America, they 
would have paid $58 million instead of $33 
million. They would have paid $25 million 
more than they did pay. Hence the James- 
town consumers have conservatively saved 
$25 militon which, addod to purchase, earn- 
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ing, and franchise value of the plant, makes 
a total gain of $50 million to the city. 

In this connection it should be stated that 
the City Electric Department has also vol- 
untarily contributed $2,700,009 in lieu of tax 
payments and 61 million in dividends, There 
is no indebtedness against the plant which 
has to be paid from taxes, 

The recent increase of 18 percent in the 
electric rate was necessary by reason of the 
excessive cost for the expansion project. But 
notwithgtanding this increase in rates, the 
Jamestown plant is still among the 3 or 4 
plants having the lowest rate in America. 
In New York State east of Jamestown and 
Niagara Falls, the rate is 40 percent higher 
than In this city. 

In Jamestown consumers can operate a 
refrigerator 4 hours for 1 cent, a washing 
machine 3 hours for 1 cent, a radio 3 hours 
for 1 cent and toast 15 slices of bread for 1 
cent. These. remarkable results were ob- 
tained in the face of 20 years of competition 
by a Niagara power syndicate. 

SAMUEL A. CARLSON, 
Mayor Emeritus of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lakewoop, N. Y, 


Social and Economic Relationship of 
United States and Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
addressed the House in support of House 
Resolution 512, creating a Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Survey and Study 
of the Social and Economic Relationship 
of the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. These remarks 
appear on page 5585 of the RECORD of 
May 3, 1954. 

During the course of my remarks I 
told the House that the Appropriations 
Committee had advised me that the ap- 
proximate total annual income from 
Federal sources paid to Puerto Rico is 
$88,496,220. Members of the House have 
asked me for a breakdown of the figures. 
I am pleased to submit herewith tables 
which reflect these Federal contribu- 
tions: 

Tastz I.— Direct grants to Puerto Rico, 

fiscal year 1952 
Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural experiment sta- 


tions—regular grants $253, 656 
Cooperative agricultural exten- 

sion work—regular grants 620, 348 
National school-lunch pro- 

pgram—regular grants 2, 885, 387 
National forests—shared reye- 

TUG as ae me qdtenes paren 2, 654 
Research and Marketing Act of 

1946—cooperative projects in 

Marketing isspiss 40, 707 
State and private forestry co- 

operation, eto 350 
Removal of surplus agricultur- 

al commodities—value of 

commodities distributed 326, 856 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 

tion—value of commodities 

donated. 505. 000 
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Department of Commerce: 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion: Federal airport 


gram—regular grants — $591,757 
Bureau of Public Boada highs 
way construction — regular ; 
c ccecaeswues — 1,618,993 
Departmani of the Interior: 
Federal aid, wildlife restora- 
tion—regular grants 9, 270 
Department of Labor: 
Unemployment compensation 
and employment service ad- 
ministration — regular 
SCARE ea ce —ʃͥ•—ſ— 381, 585 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 
American Printing House for 
the Blind—regular grants 1. 363 
Vocation rehabilitation —reg- 
Wir att. oe 240, 268 
Colleges for agriculture and 
mechanic. arts — regular 
DIE SEES eee SS 50, 000 
Vocational education—regu- 
A VS eee ea ee eee 478, 540 
Survey and school construc- 
tlon—emergency grant 19, 701 
Venereal disease control—reg- 
ular tant caso aoe 288, 814 
Tuberculosis control—regular 
PATE Lian Er TE 195, 123 
General health assistance— 
regular grants 331, 634 
Mental health activities—reg- ; 
T 52, 447 
Cancer control — regular 
BOOTS onde airs we atinee 53,918 
Heart disease control—regular 
o 35,412 
Water pollution control—reg- 
TTY ROLE enn PEER 17, 800 
Hospital construction, survey 
and planning — regular 
QS cic etaeesns seen 1, 737, 928 
Old-age assistance — regular 
rg es a E IE om See 1, 721, 304 
Aid to permanent and totally 
disabled—regular grants 367, 384 
Aid to dependent children— 
regular grants 1,393, 852 
Aid to the blind — regular 
Ds ee eae eee ee ee 43,384 
Maternal and child health serv- 
ices—reguiar grants 372, 083 
Services for crippled children— 
reguisr.. grants 315, 329 
Child welfare services—regu- 
N — 228, 028 
Other: 
Public Housing Administra- 
tion, Federal annual contri- 
butions—regular grants 289, 282 
Payments to States under Fed- 
eral Power Act—shared reve- 
NUGE een E S 13 
Veterans’ Administration, sup- 
ervision of on-the-job train- 
ing—regular grants IOR 7,997 
Total, direct grant 15, 478, 167 


Source: Annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Tant H. Federal-uid payments to individ- 
uals, etc., in Puerto Rico other than direct 
grants and loans, 1952 


Agricultural conservation pro- 


gram $980, 435 
Sugar Act program 17, 127, 255 
National Guard—Army--_-__-_. — 1,351,914 
399, 090 


research grants 18, 165 
National Heart Institute research 
grant ⸗ 14. 148 
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National Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness Institute re- 
search grants — 611. 124 
National Microbiology Institute 
research grants 3. 000 
National Cancer Institute teach- 
mE MI aa 25, 000 
Automobiles for disabled vet- 
— ͤ — 1. 600 
Veterans“ Administration Tead- 
justment beneñts and voca- 
tional rehabilitation — 12, 513, 227 
Total payments to individ- 
G 32. 456, 244 


Source: Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Taste III. Paid civilian employees, Puerto 
Rico, June 30, 1953 


Department or agency 


Rien | Other | Total 


E EN, 326 A ano 
Defense... 4, 902 SAL 5, 2 
Just ioo 27 67 ot 
Post Office... S16 0 815 
Interior... 209 5 au 
Agriculture.. 517 45 552 
Commerce. 53 79 132 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare 8 99 21 120 
Housing and Home f- 
nance Arne 75 17 92 
Selective Servite... 163 9 163 
Veterans’ Administration 612 3 648 
All other. 50 27 77 
Grand total.. 7, B49 602 8, 561 
Source; Civil Syrvice Comm bisioa, 
Garrett County, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(d or 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, there appeared in the Balti- 
more Sunday American of Sunday, May 
2, 1954, an editorial entitled “Garrett 
County,” which reflects credit on one 
of the great counties of our great 
State of Maryland, I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARRETT COUNTY 

Garrett County, in the Allegheny moune 
tains west of Cumberland, is noted for its 
hospitality. That its reputation along that 
line is well merited was illustrated last week 
when a survey by lochl civilian defense of- 
ficials showed that virtually every household 
in Oakland, the county seat, would accept 
refugees from areas bombed in wartime, 

Those refugees might be from Baltimore, 
or from Pittsburgh, or from any other 
bombed-out area. The people of Oakland 
will accept them into their homes, no matter 
from where they come. 

Dispatches from Oakland state upward of 
1,000 victims of bombing attacks could be 
sheltered in the homes of Oakland. 

The humane attitude of the people of Oak - 
land is greatly to their credit. Their willing- 
ness to accept bombed-out persons is in 
strong contrast to that of another commu- 
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nity (not In Maryland) which indicated re- 
cently that it wanted no part of homeless, 
frightened, penniless “displaced persons” 
fleeing from big-city bombing. 

In Oakland the survey disclosed that most 
households have extra beds to care for 


Oakland's civilian defense chief, the Rev. 
John J. Atwell, should be proud of his peo- 
ple. For Maryland is proud of Oakland. 


Address by Gen. Douglas MacArthur at 
Manchester, N. II. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, last, at a statewide banquet 
in New Hampshire, sponsored by This Is 
New Hampshire, headed by the distin- 
guished Governor, Hugh Gregg, my old 
and distinguished friend, that outstand- 
ing soldier and great American, who has 
served this country so brilliantly, in 
peace and in war, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, was present as our 
honored guest. While there, he deliv- 
ered an address which I believe to be of 
real interest. 

Therefore, IT ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. f A 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ryonp, 
as follows: 

Speech sy GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 

Governor Gregg and, with great pride, 
may I not now say fellow citizens of New 
Hampshire, it is indeed a great distinction 
to address you as an honorary citizen of this 
historic and beautiful State. It has con- 
tributed so much to American freedom, and 
culture, and progress. No one can ride over 
its network of modern highways without 
becoming enthusiastic about its picturesque 
scenery, its points of historic interest—its 
wooded hills, its blue lakes, its rustling 
streams, its deep glens, its tumbling water- 
falls, make it beautiful indeed. From the 
granite highlands of its North with the Great 
Stone Face, to the low lands of the seacoast 
harbor of Portsmouth in its South, through 
its maze of lakes and its measureless stretch- 
es of pine and spruce, its mixed stands of 
birch, maple, oak, and elm, with the constant 
hint of the wild flowers of the field, the 
golden rod and purple asters of the roadside 
and the alpine growths of the high mountain 
slopes, there is etched an unforgettable pic- 
ture, And always beating upon memory is 
the vital mark you and your forbears have 
placed upon the history of our nation. From 
the earliest settlement upon these shores 
down through all the grim crises which ac- 
companied and followed the birth of our 
beloved Republic, New Hampshire has played 
its noble role. 

Just south of Portsmouth stands the gran- 
ite monument to the memory of those first 
settlers of 1623. Capt. John Mason, from 
Hampshire County, England, with his colony 
at the mouth of the Piscataqua River, to 
trade in fish, furs, and lumber can perhaps 
be called the father of the State. Ports- 
mouth, Dover, Exeter, and Hampton were 
followed by Nashua, Manchester, and Con- 
cord. Its village commons were the muster 
fields of the Minutemen of the Revolution. 
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New Castle treasures its old fort, the scene 
of the war's first act of open rebellion. It 
took the lead of all the Colonies in adopting 
a State constitution. Down through the 
ages its great names are legion. Franklin 
Pierce, President of the United States; Hor- 
ace Greeley that first and greatest of pub- 
lishers; Mary Baker Eddy with her Christian 
philosophy; Thaxter, Proctor, French, Mac- 
Dowell and an endless list. But to me, first 
and foremost of all stands the great name 
of Daniel Webster. He was the hero of my 
childhood’s imagination as my grandfather, 
a law associate of Rufus Choate, would 
regale me with stories of those two worthy 
adversaries of the bar. And always, it seemed 
that Webster with his outstanding oratory 
came out best in my grandfather's eyes, 
despite his personal attachment to Choate. 
And as I grew older and my own studies of 
American history began to leave their im- 
pressions upon my mind, I realized that 
although Daniel Webster's life had not em- 
braced those periods of mortal struggle—the 
first to achieve and the second to preserve 
the integrity of our Republic—during the 
interval between the two, he had contributed 
immeasurably toward the strengthening of 
our constitutional liberties and the preser- 
vation indivisible of our Federal Union. 
Thus, I have always felt, as an American 
citizen of New England ancestry, a peculiar 
obligation to pay my respects to the memory 
of this great man on the consecrated soll 
upon which he trod. I was glad. indeed, 
therefore, to receive the invitation of Gov- 
ernor Gregg to be with you here this evening. 
And I am doubly glad to meet here, on his 
native soil, my old and distinguished friend, 
Senator Srrixs Bamars. He represents both 
State and Nation brilliantly. 

Possibly it is unnecessary for me to point 
out to you, that the struggle to preserve un- 
defiled the edifice of national strength and 
unity which Daniel Webster and his con- 
temporaries did so much to fabricate, still 
requires in these troublesome times the ut- 
most of our devotion. In Webster's own 
words: “When the mariner has been tossed 
for many days in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course.“ For there have 
been, are now, and probably will continue 
to be, those abroad in the land, blind equally 
to the lessons history has taught and the 
facts of contemporary life, who, skeptical of 
our, form of civilization and government, 
seck to change their underlying fundamen- 
tals. Just as did your forebears, we must 
ourselves, and instruct our children and 
children’s children to guard with Increasing 
vigilance against adventurers in our midst 
who travel along with those whose evil pur- 
pose it is, covertly and cunningly, to subvert 
and tear down the structure of our free in- 
stitutions, They hope by these means to 
ultimately destroy our sovereign independ- 
ence and curb the constitutional rights and 
liberties we now enjoy as freemen. 

More than anything else, or at any time In 
our modern history, the Nation needs lead- 
ers in the mold of New Hampshire's Daniel 
Webster. Leaders who, with fearlessness and 
logic and unchallengeabie integrity, will 
take an invincible stand against any com- 
promise with those immutable principles 
upon which has always rested our strength 
as a free people. To such end we must con- 
stantly study and analyze, and restudy and 
reanalyze, our heritage of wisdom from the 
past, in order that as our birthright we may 
project its basic principles- unerringly into 
the future. Progress and improvement and 
imaginative wisdom, yes. But we must re- 
ject any leadership which takes upon itself 
the arrogance arbitrarily to dismiss the les- 
sons of the past as not applicable to the 
needs of the future. For just as those cardi- 
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nal truisms of Daniel Webster's time came 
down from the ages, so will they live on 
through the ages yet to come. Just as in- 
dividual life is but a fleeting second in the 
vast universe of time, so civilization will go 
on and on into eternity; and the sound ideas 
which were heeded by our forefathers then, 
we must ourselves heed now and bequeath 
unsullied unto civilization a thousand years 
hence. For the only thing in this world 
that can go on forever is a sound idea. The 
only thing in this world you can't stop is a 
sound idea. 

I recall Daniel Webster's words, uttered 
just 2 short years before his death, as he 
solemnly spoke of the life and works of those 
New Englanders who had preceded him: 
“Thanks to almighty God,” he reverently 
said, “who from that distressed, early con- 
dition of our fathers, has raised us to a 
height of prosperity and happiness, which 
they neither enjoyed, nor could have antic- 
ipated. We have learned much of them; 
they could have foreseen little of us. Would 
to God, my friends, would to God, that when 
we carry our affections and our recollections 
back to that period, we could arm ourselves 
with something of the stern virtues which 
supported them in that hour of peril, and 
exposure, and suffering. Would to God that 
we possessed that unconquerable resolution, 
stronger than bars of brass or iron, which 
nerved their hearts; that patience, “sover- 
eign o'er transmuted 111," and, above all that 
faith, that religious faith, which with eyes 
fast fixed upon heaven, tramples all things 
earthly beneath her triumphant feet.“ 

May we, in our day, maintain something 
of those stern virtues with which Webster 
and his contemporaries were endowed, just 
as he looked back upon his own forebears 
to maintain something of those which sup- 
ported them. May we supplant some of our 
wastefulness with their frugality, our tim- 
idity with their courage, our dependence 
with thelr self-reliance, our weakness under 
Government with their strength over Goy- 
ernment. For only thus, may we preserve, 
unto ourselves and our posterity, that her- 
itage which offers us the vision, and wis- 
dom and strength to safely guide our be- 
loved Nation through the rocks and shoals 
which lie ahead. Let us perpetuate unto 
all time and all eyes these grand New Hamp- 
shire virtues, 

Again, Governor Gregg, my thanks and ap- 
preciation for having made me a citizen of 
this great State. 


Power From the Bonneville Power 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Regional Doubts Not 
Ended by Interior’s Power Reply,” pub- 
lished in the Oregonian of April 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RecionaL Dovuprs Nor ENDED BY INrTERIon’s 
Power REPLY 

The Interior Department's reply to the 
Washington State Power Commission's ap- 
plication for a prior reservation to buy ail 
the seasonal firm and interruptible, or 
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dump, power from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is reassuring in one part and 
disturbing in others. Under Secretary Ralph 
Tudor's letter to Washington State Power 
Commission raises more questions than it 
answers. 

Colonel Tudor did not question the quali- 
fication of the Washington co as a 
public-power preference customer under 
terms of the Bonneville Act, though it would 
be a wholesaling rather than a utility retail- 
ing agency. A precedent for the Washing- 
ton commission's buying power from Federal 
generators, transmitting it over Federal lines 
and selling it to utility customers has been 
set in Arizona. 

Colonel Tudor rejected Washington’s re- 
quest for advance earmarking of all nonfirm 
Federal energy, now being supplied to other 
customers and to become available as new 
generators are put in service, for preference 
purchase by WSPC. But he said that if 
Washington builds steam-generating plants, 
as contemplated, the Bonneville Administra- 
tion will consider specific requests for inter- 
Tuptible power purchases to be “firmed up” 
with steam. 

This, of course, would add firm power to 
the Northwest supply. Such an arrange- 
Ment would benefit the entire region. But 
there would be no advantage to anyone ex- 
cept the Washington commission if that 
body became merely a “middleman,” with- 
out adding steam generation. Nor has it a 
Proper claim on present and future Federal 
Power until it can qualify by building steam 
Plants and adding something of its own. 
However, WSPC is entitled to a BPA estimate 
of how much dump power will be available 
in the system, in order to plan its steam 
generation. 

It is in the latter portion of Colonel Tudor's 
letter that new issues are raised. He said 
he thinks there is merit in the idea of the 
Washington commission becoming Bonne- 
ville's exclusive or major customer for resale 
of power to be consumed within the State 
of Washington. WSPC thus would acquire 
earnings which it could use as a revenue 
base for dam or steam-plant construction. 
It would take over the customers now served 
directly by Bonneville. Presumably, one of 
the results would be higher power rates for 
Washington consumers, since a middleman's 
Profit would come out of the transactions. 

More troublesome still is Colonel Tudor's 
assumption that the Washington commis- 
sion would be permitted, if not encouraged, 
to acquire Federal transmission lines within 
the State of Washington under a lease-pur- 
chase agreement if it became BPA’s primary 
Customer there. 

This strikes at the heart of the regional 
concept under which the power resources 
ot the Columbia Basin have been developed 
by the Federal Government in the past two 
decades. It could mean the end of the in- 
tegrated regional system, should political 
frictions develop in a States rights quarrel. 
It could seriously affect the claims of States 
Other than Washington to power produced 
under Federal investment. It would cer- 
tainly make it more difficult for the North- 
West to join in a regional public corporation 
tor generation and transmission of power. 

In an address to the Municipal Forum in 
New York City March 4, Under Secretary 
Tudor said the Federal Government is not 
Putting “for sale“ signs on its dams and 
transmission lines. But he added: 

“The one exception to this rule, if it be 
an exception, is that if some responsible 
Public body, such as a State, comes in with 
a concrete proposal to purchase some of our 
facilities, such a proposal will be approached 
by us with an open mind.” 

He mentioned possible sale of the Federal 
Central Valley project to the State of Cali- 
fornia and of feeder transmission lines in 

to the Arizona Power Commission. 
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In each instance, however, the water used, 
the dams and generation and the trans- 
mission lines lie wholly within those States. 
‘They are not parts of a regionwide, several- 
States system as are the Columbia dams and 
transmission lines in the State of Washing- 
ton. No other State is dependent upon the 
integrated operation of the California and 
Arizona projects. 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
#ale of Federal dams and transmission lines 
of the Northwest regional system to any 
single State. The only proper purchaser 
would be a regional agency representing all 
the States through which the Columbia and 
its main tributaries flow and representing, 
as well, the National Government which is 
obligated to protect the defense and eco- 
nomic interests of the whole Nation. 

The Washington State Power Commission's 
demand for the lion's share of Northwest 
power benefits, the threat to maintenance of 
a regionwide, integrated transmission sys- 
tem, and the Interior Department’s thinking 
in the matter, leave this newspaper with 
grave misgivings. No time should be lost in 
establishing a regional corporation to deal 
with these problems on a cooperative basis. 


Work of Texas Soil Conservation District 
Wins National Recognition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas State championship for 
soil conservation work, in the Save the 
Soil and Save Texas awards program 
sponsored by the Fort Worth Press, has 
been awarded to the Dalworth Soil Con- 
servation District. 

The work that went into the winning 
of this distinction was explained in a 
recent article in the Forth Worth Press. 
Because of the worthy example the Dal- 
worth District has set to other soil con- 
servation districts throughout the Na- 
tion, I consider this article deserving of 
tHe widest possible circulation. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Forth Worth Press article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nobody can deny it. This was Dalworth's 
year. 

The Dalworth Sot] Conservation District, 
& strong contender in past years, forged 
ahead of tight competition to stake its claim 
to the State championship anrong the 168 
such districts now serving Texas farmers and 
ranchers. 

Long a leading contender, in past years 
the Dalworth district has made a race of it 
for other regional and State champions in 
the Fort Worth Press conservation awards 
program. 

To win, the Dalworth district topped as 
Classy a field as ever entered the lists. 

The Dalworth board has an impressive 
story. The su ey are Chairman 
W. T. Crouch, W. C. Terry, W. O. Jorgensen, 
A. T. Vandiver, and F. L. Vollintine—this 
year set out to tell the story in a way that 
could not be denied. 
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THREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN 
AT WORK 

The 14-year-old district—it was voted in 
during 1940—now has 3,416 cooperators who 
work 595,355 acres of land. 

The district includes all of Dallas and Tar- 
rant Counties with portions of Johnson and 
Ellis, Farm sizes vary from 1 acre to 12,000 
acres. 

One job the district tackled last year has 
brought it national attention. It set out to 
acquaint the public with the work and re- 
sponsibilities of soil conservation districts. 
The board members spent hours talking over 
the ways of getting it done. They called in 
representatives of agencies, business organ- 
izations, feed and equipment dealers and 
others. They went at their self-imposed as- 
signment in a lot of ways. Their success in 
it helped them to the contest victory. 

A CHAMP DISTRICT 

In conservation on the land—the goal of 
all conservation undertakings—the Dalworth 
record would be hard to top. In nearly all 
the items of reckoning, the district scored 
the total possible number of points or came 
close. 

Here's the kind of progress for the year 
in conservation practices that helped the 
district to victory: cover cropping, 43,634 
acres; rotation grazing, 50,887 acres; 
seeding, 5,939 acres; terracing, 172 miles; 
pond construction, 254; waterway develop- 
ment, 145; brush eradication, 1,245 acres; 
and rotation hay and pasture, 17,926 acres. 

That was only a part of the story. The 
board's calendar has been filled constantly 
with an almost unending series of field 
days, tours, displays and 

MONTHLY BULLETIN 

The district publishes a monthly news- 
letter. It goes to 5,100 persons—to coopera- 
tors, all soil conservation district supervisors 
in the State, to officers of the National Super- 
visors’ Association, to county agents, voca- 
tional agriculture instructors, newspapers, 
and many others. 

There are over 2,000 Dalworth soil-conser- 
vation-district signs on gates and fences, 
They are helping to tell the district's story 
24 hours a day. 

Dalworth leads the State in the number of 
subscriptions to Soil and Water magazine. 
This obviously is due largely to the efforts 
of the board in the magazine's behalf. Mr. 
Jorgensen is a vice president of the Texas 
Association of Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors. He spends much of his time on 
work in connection with the magazine. 

OWN ESSAY CONTEST 

To the Fort Worth Press conservation 
essay contest, the Dalworth district board has 
added its own competition. The board has 
offered its own list of prizes to winners. 

In the last 3 years the board has awarded 
certificates of merit to cooperators for out- 
standing work in completing farm and ranch 

lans. 


P 

Interest in flood prevention has claimed 
the attention of the Dalworth board in re- 
cent months. 

The board members took part in two tele- 
vision programs during the year, telling their 
story to the growing public audience. About 
40 cooperators joined them in the programs, 

PRINTS MESSAGES 


The district’s claim to championship in- 
cludes a wide assortment of printed matter 
designed to call attention of farmers to the 
conservation opportunity and of the public 
to the opportunity to help. Here's a sample: 
An envelope-size folder entitled “Suggestions 
to Service and Civic Clubs (and Their Mem- 
bers as to How They Can Assist, Through 
Their Dalwcrth Soll Conservation District To 
Conserve Soil and Water, Improve Soil Fer- 
tility and Reduce Siltation Into Lakes and 
Streams and Municipal Water Supplies) .“ 
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And then there's 22 Ways Feed, Seed, or 
Fertilizer Manufacturers or Dealers Can As- 
sist Their Dalworth Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. 

WENT OUT FRONT 

Toss onto this heap the other publications, 
all the newspaper articles and photos for 
which the district board was largely respon- 
sible, all the cards and malling pieces and 

Well, you understand how this soil con- 
servation district, which only last year was 
runnerup to the Kaufman-Van Zandt dis- 
trict in the central Texas region, stormed out 
in front to become the State champion soil 
conservation district of 1954. You can't 
beat that kind of trying. 


The Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
greatly disturbed about the diplomacy, 
or lack of diplomacy, of the United 
States Secretary of State at Geneva, 
and, in view of what I consider to be 
his fiasco, I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp a very interesting article 
entitled “Plain Talk Needed on Indo- 
china War,” written by Herbert Elliston 
and published in the April 18, 1954, 
edition of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLAIN TALK NEEDED ON INDOCHINA War 

(By Herbert Elliston) 

Secretary Dulles came back from his mis- 
sion to Europe with a heap of words which 
failed to touch the central problem of the 
war in Indochina—viz, the independence 
problem. But that was to be expected. From 
the beginning the half truth has reigned 
supreme on Indochina. 

Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY has come In for 
well-merited praise for compiling a bill of 
particulars against this administration and 
the last for misleading the people on Indo- 
china. His examples could have been multi- 
plied manifold. There has been an inces- 
sant doping of the public about underlying 
facts as well as current realities in Indo- 
china. 

In this connection the Truman adminis- 
tration is seconded in every respect by the 
Eisenhower administration. Mistakes, on the 
way to correction by the winding up of hos- 
tilities in Korea, are now in process of being 
compounded. The Democratic administra- 
tion sold“ our intervention in Indochina, 
in Mr. Truman's public welcome of Gen. de 
Lattre de Tassigny, on the grounds that 
Indochina was “another Korea.” It was 
nothing of the sort. Then the Indochinese 
conflict has been touted consistently and 
sans qualification as a war against commu- 
nism. Another misrepresentation. 

In liberty’s name, as Mr. Truman once put 
it, we have poured in our ald, material and 
moral, so as to determine what President 
Eisenhower now miscalls the “transcendent” 
issue in southeast Asia. Lincoln found no 
more difficult word to define than liberty, 
but as applied to our talk about Indochina, 
there is no difficulty in showing that it has 
been grossly misused. 

The prevarications on Indochina which 
have been most odious have to do with 
the status of Indochina, The official line 
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is that the Associated States of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos are free and independ- 
ent. On the contrary, they are still bound 
hand and foot to the French. The proof 
is that, simultaneously with the arrival in 
Paris of Secretary Dulles, Chief of State 
Bao Dal personally showed up there and 
made another plea for his country's liberty. 
In Washington we entertain Ambassadors 
from the three Associated States just for 
the purpose of throwing dust in the Amer- 
ican people's eyes. 

The plan fact of the matter is that the 
war in Indochina is still a colonial war. 
All Asia knows it. And all Asia in conse- 
quence condemns the United States as the 
receiver in bankruptcy of an Imperialist 
order that the French can no longer support, 

It is this aspect of the war in Indochina 
that makes the Communist problem in 
southeast Asia touch-and-go. Not only have 
we thrown away good will in Asia, we have 
actually helped the French to make Com- 
munists. We simply can't win with them 
and their leading strings. Moreover, we 
have made the Ho Chi Minh or Viet Minh 
Communists more and more dependent upon 
the Chinese Communists. All this explains 
why at this late hour nerves are so raw in 
Washington. 

To appreciate the foolishness of the pro- 
ceedings one has only to hear a Vietnamese 
Officer we are training in America talk ad- 
miringly about Ho Chi Minh. It makes you 
think we are operating In Cuckooland. If we 
are to stop the march of Chinese Communist 
imperialism, we must face and acknowledge 
the facts, and quit supporting puppets before 
we lose our arms to the Communists as we 
did in China. We need free men handling 
our weapons in this crucial struggle, and so 
I say; a fig for Ho Chi Minh's communism— 
the thing to worry about is that he has a 
monopoly on Indochina nationalism. 

But there is no evidence of the recognition 
of this truth as yet. Soon after the Kennedy 
speech, Mr. Stassen spoke on Indochina in 
an appearance before a congressional com- 
mittee. In an otherwise admirable presen- 
tation on East-West trade, he said that the 
Viet Minh arms are made in China, Russia, 
and Czechoslovakia. This Is the kind of half- 
truth that this administration Inherited from 
the last. 

Mr. Stassen left out of account a big source 
of Viet Minh supplies, namely, the United 
States via Chiang Kai-shek. On September 
16, 1951 General de Lattre de Tassigny made 
this statement when he was in Washington: 
“Most of the equipment we are up against 
comes from China, and it is American equip- 
ment, such as your equipment of the (cap- 
tured) divisions of Chiang Kal-shek.“ De 
Lattre's honesty shook the Capital. 


Equity for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
series of letters from correspondents 
with respect to the inequity of the so- 
called wage ceiling in the social-security 
program. In my judgment, we should 
either get rid of it entirely, so that those 
obliged to work after 65 would have the 
same unfettered right to their income 
as those with incomes from investments: 
or—a minimum concession—we should 
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permit those who work after age 65 to 
qualify for a modest increase in benefits 
by virtue of their added contributions to 
the social-security trust fund between 
ages 65 and 70. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason to the present arrangement, 
as those on the receiving end of the pro- 
gram are highly articulate in testifying. 

A sample of my recent mail on this 

subject follows: 
Nracara FALLS, N. T., March 31, 1954. 
Hon. Hanor C. Osrerrac, 
Representative, 39th District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sm: During the course of lite 
it is hard to estimate how long one will be 
permitted to live on this earth. 

This morning I read an article in the 
Buffalo Courter-Express on Social-Security 
Critics’ Idea To Be Sought. In reply I would 
like to state: I have paid my social security 
for the required periods (according to the 
law) and am collecting my monthly pay- 
ments. Having retired from my official posi- 
tion in industrial medicine I am still able to 
work. The difficulty is that I cannot, at my 
age, get a position that will pay enough to 
live on without giving up my and my wife's 
social security. 

We feel that since I have paid in my 
social security as prescribed by law that I 
should be able to collect my payments re- 
gardiess of what I can earn. 

We do not expect Uncle Sam to be a Santa 
Claus or an insurance company. If we over 
65 years of age could work and earn up to 
our ability it would make old age a happy 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
McCarter Brown, M. D. 


Great Benn, Pa., April 6, 1954. 
Representative Osrearaa, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am not classed among 
those that are old and rich.” I need to work 
for a living. Therefore I would greatly ap- 
preciate having the age limit dropped to 70 
instead of 75 whereby one could earn all that 
he can, Iam now 71. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. GUERNSEY, 
GrNeva, N. T., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Hanoto C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Mer. Osterrac: I am taking this 
opportunity to write you relative to the in- 
equities of the present social-security system. 
Iam, of course, referring to those people who 
are 65 years of age and over who are now 
barred from receiving their social-security 
benefits because of the fact that they earn 
wages In excess of $75 a month. 

It is very unfair and quite unjust that a 
person 65 years or over, who has the ability 
to hold down a position which pays over $75 
a month, should be barred from receiving 
social-security benefits after they have had 
payroll deductions taken from their pay en- 
velopes ever since 1937. In other words, they 
have been paying for social security but can’t 
get it. They are discriminated against be- 
cause they earn over $75 a month, but they 
were not discriminated against when it came 
to payroll deductions ever since 1937. 

It looks to me as though this particular 
group of 65-year-olds have been taken for 
succors, as their social security payments 
through the years are of no benefit to them 
at the age of 65 under the present law, but 
their payments each week through the years 
do enable the Government to help pay the 
65-year-olds who earn less than $75 a month. 

As a person reaches the age of 65 years 
they are inclined to need more nfedical care, 
as well as medicine, as the time goes on which 
they did not need when they were younger. 
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Consequently they need more money to pay 
for the extra medical expenses which are 
naturally incurred as they commence to go 
through the aging process. 

I believe that wage earners, like myself, 
have been under the impression for nearly 
18 years that they had ironclad rights to Gov- 
ernment old-age benefits. Under the present 
social-security system in a great many cases 
it does reward the old and rich and it penal- 
izes the old and poor, Under the present 
fystem 6 out of 10 persons who are 65 years 
of age and over are ineligible. Is that fair? 
Is that Just? 

I am hoping, Mr. Osrerrac, that your ef- 
fort along this line will prove successful in 
Seeing that Justice is secured for this par- 
Ucular group of 65-year-olds, so that they 
can also reap the benefit of the money they 
have invested through the years, the same as 
those who earn a smaller salary. 

When you pay for social security through 
the years, you should have the benefit of it 
at the age of 65 years regardless of your sal- 
ary. Am I not right? To me that seems 
the American way of doing. 

Very truly yours, 
r Apa SanvHOLT. 


Out of Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, listed below is an 
article entitled “Out of Red China,” 
which appears in the April 16, 1954, issue 
of the Princeton Alumni Weekly. It is 
by the Reverend John D. Hayes, gradu- 
ate of the class of 1910, of Princeton 
University. I trust the story will be of 
interest to the House: 

Ovr or Rep CHINA—A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY 

Descaies His OWN EXPERIENCE oF COMMU- 

NIST IMPRISONMENT AND “BRAIN WASHING” 


(By John D. Hayes) 


(Enrror's Nore—Mr. Hayes was one of the 
first Americans to undergo “brain washing” 
by the Communists and live to tell of It. A 
former Rhodes scholar who captained his 
college crew at Oxford, Mr. Hayes did settle- 
ment and YMCA work in Europe until the 
Close of World War I, when he went to China 
With the Presbyterian mission in Peiping. 
Here in the land of his birth, Mr. Hayes 
Served as executive secretary of the mission, 
taught languages, and conducted flood and 
famine relief. During the period 1943-45 he 
was interned by the Japanese and 5 years 
later the Communists threw him into prison. 
They broke his mind and made him confess 
crimes he had never committed. Following 
are excerpts from an address delivered at 
Wooster College, from which Mr. Hayes trans- 
ferred to Princeton.) 


My wife and I had been working in the 
city of Kweiyang, in the far interior of south- 
West China, where we were assisting the Chi- 
nese church, at their invitation, in their 
national mission project. At least that was 
What I thought we were doing. The Com- 
munist court was later to point out to me, 
that, in picking the town at which the major 
Toads from Canton, on the seacoast, Nanking, 
On the Yangtze, Chungking, the wartime 
capital, and Kunming, the end of the Burma 

all met. I had picked the best place 
for espionage work in southwest China. 
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Mrs. Hayes had found the rigorous climate 
here too much for her, and had to go to the 
British colony of Hong Kong, where she 
found the chance to assist the same Chinese 
church in a Maison capacity. 

I went down to visit her in November 1949. 
While there the plane, on which I was to re- 
turn, was grounded by technicians refusing 
to service it. This gave us an opportunity 
to consider afresh the question as to whether 
or not I should try to go back to a place 
which was obviously going to be under Com- 
munist control. We felt that the spirit of 
Christ could penetrate all barriers, search 
out what was the hidden source of conflict, 
and reveal that love which alone can change 
enemies into friends. It was our alm to ex- 
plore all possible avenues for interpreting 
the mind of a people, just coming to taste 
new freedoms, to us who take complete per- 
sonal freedom as an obvious right. Although 
the American Government had withheld rec- 
ognition from the new regime, there was still 
the opportunity through Christian missions 
of continuing to maintain personal contact, 
and thus to assure the people of China that 
the church, and certainly the great majority 
of Americans, still felt an attachment for 
friends of 100 years standing. I thought I 
had the answers. As I look back now I see 
that all God desired was full commitment, 
He then took over His training for a difficult 
Job. 


(After flying to Chunking, Mr. Hayes 
caught the last postal bus over the Burma 
Road to Kwelyang. He was stranded 50 
miles short of this goal, so Ill for a time 
that he could not stand. Here he witnessed 
the arrival of the Communists.) 


On the morning of liberation the red 
sedan chair carried by four bearers—the 
official chsir of welcome—started off from 
the Peace Preservation Headquarters across 
the street, headed for the south. I knew 
that I should have ample time to go across 
the street, and see how the Church of Eng- 
land Mission had come through the night. 
We had a real Thanksgiving service. It is 
in times like these that one realizes what 
the word Thanksgiving means. I knew, 
however, that I had to get back and be 
behind closed doors as soon as possible. I 
opened the barred gate leading onto the 
street, and found myself facing a milling 
crowd going north—north instead of south— 
that was strange. I was decidedly non- 
plussed. I knew that I should be out of 
sight at a moment like this. But it was just 
as if someone was standing beside me and 
saying, “It’s all very well to trust me be- 
hind closed doors, I want you to trust me 
out in the open, and in moments like this.” 
Do you know, my whole manner changed. 
Something had happened to me then. 

A man looked up from the middle of the 
crowd, and seeing me standing there as 
nonchalantly as I could manage, called out 
to me with a slight taunt in this voice, “Come 
along, American friend. Come along and 
wolcome the liberators to town.” Well, it 
was the last thing I thought of doing. But 
out we went to the end of town, and I 
never have seen such a welcome. If I hadn't 
been in that crowd I would never have be- 
leved it. People streamed in from the hill- 
sides, filled the little lanes, and poured out 
into the main street. Shopkeepers, for once, 
left their wares in charge of their women- 
folk, and went off to see what was doing. 
It was a terrific crowd, and I saw the Com- 
munists come into town. 


ENTER: THE LISERATORS 
The first division came in, believe it or not, 


“with their hands swinging free, their rifies 


on their backs, marching in a free and easy 
style, singing the liberators’ song. It was al- 
most as if they were saying, “We know you 
are welcoming us. We never expected any 
trouble from you.” It was a remarkable bit 
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not trust that town one bit. The Nationalist 


army had just withdrawn. The official red 
chair, in quick response of welcome to a 
feint from the south, was still wandering 
over the mountains to the south in search of 
the commandant, while he was marching his 
troops in on the north. Yet, that was the 
way they walked into town—a remarkable 
expression of bravery and devotion to their 
cause, for which they might have been 
wiped out with ease. These were the ones, 
college trained, who would shortly disperse 
into the shops and the countryside, and ex- 
plain to everyone the principles and ideals 
of the new regime. Behind them came the 
next division. That was armed qulte differ- 
ently, taking no chances. They had guns 
held across their chests—good American 
Tommyguns at that—with their fingers on 
the trigger, and their eyes alert. Then came 
the rest of the regiment in regular march- 
ing order, their guns over their shoulders. 
I had seen what I was later to recognize as 
symbolic of the entry of communism into 
any new area. First, the friendly open 
gesture of good-will, then the terrific s 

of cruelty, followed by the rigid discipline of 
the new order. 


HOME AND TEACHING 


A few days later, postal service was resumed 
with Kweiyang, and I was fortunate enough 
to reserve a place in the first bus that dared 
to come from Kwelyang to the other side of 
the river. Some fellow travellers and I made 
our way by foot and pony cart to the bank of 
that treacherous stream and gave thanks 
when the little craft, that had upset the day 
before, losing passengers and owner, saw us 
safely across. The bus that met us—stand- 
ing room only—pulled in late that night. I 
found that the social landscape had changed. 
Rickshaw pullers were now members of the 
ruling class, and I carried my bags a mile and 
more to my n gate. To my great sur- 
prise I saw the lights go on in my little bung- 
alow, and my Miao lad welcomed me to an 
undisturbed home. I was in—back at last 
where I was known, just in time for the mid- 
week prayer-meeting at the Church down 


‘the street—another Thanksgiving. But I 


wasn’t in yet. I was to go in far deeper than 
I have ever been before—into the lives of the 
people, 

I was soon offered a position on the faculty 
of the National Teachers College as professor 
of English, which I accepted with alacrity, 
and also a few months later a similar posi- 
tion in Kueichow University, with its rather 
more wealthy students, some miles out of 
town. This gave me the rare opportunity. 
of meeting both college and high-school 
students, which the Communists always ure 
to spark their movement, and the chance to 
understand the new regime in a way that I 
could never have done otherwise. For it 
brought me in close touch with students and 
professors; while they were going through 
the difficult days of “thought reconstruc- 
tion,” the so-called brain washing, usually 
termed “thinking through.” These, how- 
ever, were the halcyon days. Land was being 
apportioned to all, landlord and peasant 
alike—provided, of course, that the landlord 
had not seriously offended any of his ten- 
ants. There were always found a few who 
had done so, and in their conviction and 
execution, the peasants felt a new sense of 
power. Still general amnesty was offered to 
all, on the condition of full and frank con- 
fession of all their crimes against the people. 
Factory workers were happy in their new 
organizations, and in the quick settlement 
they were obtaining for all outstanding 
grievances, Workers and farmers alike were 
delighted and dazed to know that the new 
government was their government pledged 
to carry out their will. 

Then came the cruel days. All my time 
Was now spent on the two college campuses, 
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through fortunately I still kept my home for 
weekend breaks, I came to know the mental 
torture through which many of the students 
and some of the faculty were now going. 
They saw their fathers or friends ruthlessly 
thrown into jail, and were forced to witness 
the actions of the people's court against 
them. Often they were required to march 
in the processions that followed the crimi- 
nals to the execution grounds, witness the 
final act, then plead with the court for the 
Telease of the body. On going back to their 
colleges they faced social ostracism, unless 
they had progressed enough in political 
thought to denounce their loved ones. 

These students, now left destitute, would 
sometimes come to you for a little assist- 
ance, but later much more for sheer sym- 
pathy—the sympathy that comes from shar- 
ing the life's load of another. 

These young folk would come to me, par- 
ticularly in my home on a weekend, and 
tell me their story. With the time at my 
disposal I shall try to sketch one, A lead- 
ing man of honor in the community, the 
head of the Nationalist Party in the province, 
had come back to town from the hills where 
he had gone to marshal the last remnants 
of resistance against the incoming tide. He 
had been given a safe conduct back to town 
by one whom he had regarded as a brother, 
having brought him up as a member of the 
family, and, a couple of months previous, 
had actually gone guarantor for him when 
he was about to be shot for being a Com- 
munist. His erstwhile friend was now vice 
governor of the province. 


It was only a couple of months later that 
the sirens blew, and we were all kept to 
our houses, while the guards went ‘round, 
thither and yon, and picked up men and 
threw them into jail—and this Nationalist 
leader was among them. A year later this 
“friend,” whose life he had saved, signed 
his death warrant. When he was brought 
out before the People’s Court, and faced 
with a long list of crimes, he was asked to 
reply, and confess. He limped as the guard 
prodded him forward with his bayonet. His 
hands were shackled behind with chains 


over his shoulders pulling them up tight, 


and his legs were in irons. He is the only 
man I know of on elther side of the water 
who, facing such a court has dared to say, 
“Some charges are true, and some are false.” 

The court was nonplussed. Like another 
court of old it abruptly changed ita charge, 
“You must acknowledge that you have shot 
Communists,” His quiet reply was, “Only 
in the discharge of my official duties." The 
court was again embarrassed. It turned to 
the crowd, and asked the all too familiar 
question, “What shall be done with this 
man?” The crowd, thoroughly seeded with 
Communists, yelled, “Kill.” The court then 
turned to its prisoner, “What have you to 
say?" I wonder whether they expected him 
to plead for mercy, His reply was widely 
quoted, “I shall regard any sentence by this 
court to be a generous act.“ That a man, 
whose public and private life were above 
reproach should thus be sentenced to death, 
Was the grossest miscarriage of justice. The 
city was stunned by it. 

MY TIME HAD COME 


When some Communist students came 
exulting into my little bungalow at the 
very time that this man and his 12 col- 
leagues were being shot on the neighboring 
mountainside, I knew my time to challenge 
the new regime had come. I told them, 
“No truly civilized country ever shoots a 
man for his political affiliations.” When 
this statement hit the headlines, 2 days 
later, interestingly enough it was not chal- 
Jenged directly. The countercharge was, 
“What right has this American to talk, 
when his country is pillaging Korea? Is that 
an act of a civilized country?“ 
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I was started now—but how far could I go 
in changing the mind of a new regime that 
while bettering the economic life ot the 
masses, was bearing down so heavily on their 
spirit? My next opportunity came some 10 
days later. A province-wide drive for great- 
er production was being based solely on the 
“Hate America, Assist Korea” slogan. I 
pointed out to a couple, whom I knew tq have 
the ear of the local provincial government, 
and had earlier been active in Christian 
church work, that it was most unwise to base 
such an Important and vital program for the 
new regime on a purely Hate America” basis. 
It would be far wiser to have at least a sec- 
ond string to one's bow, “Good Life for 
Kueichow“ or “The Best Life for Everybody.” 

“General MacArthur,” I said, “was about 
to bomb Manchuria, They knew that Russia 
was not prepared at this time to enter the 
war, and Mao could have no other alterna- 
tive than to come to terms with the United 
Nations forces. General MacArthur's first 
demand would be for a complete reversal of 
the ‘hate America’ position. Then where 
would be all this new provincewide effort?" 
How was I to know that that very afternoon 
the Voice of America was carrying the broad- 
cast that President Truman had recalled 
General MacArthur, on the very grounds of 
the proposed bombing of Manchuria? This 
coincidence was, for the college staff, too 
close to be accidental. I was expelled from 
the college, and placed under house arrest. 

(Six months under house arrest ended 
with his being thrown in jail.) 

I should like to go into the Jail story, but 
time prevents. I much touch on one detall 
of it—the so-called brainwashing tech- 
nique. They are capable of cracking your 
mind—it’s perfectly simple, friends. The 
mind, that is, to a great extent the creation 
of science, can, as we are all beginning to 
find out now, be cracked by science. You 
can be made to see hallucinations to suit 
the ends of the manipulators of one's mind. 
Just as in dreams one sees details brought 
together in a picture, and so realistic, that 
they still stay in mind when one is fully 
awake, sO one can be made to see these 
dreams in daytime just as if one were re- 
calling instances of things that had hap- 
pened, and had been for a time lost to 
memory. 

After a fortnight’s gruelling interrogation 
it is a terrific thing when one an 
American friend seated opposite you in your 
study and asking you what to do about his 
transmitting radio. I could remember the 
shock of hearing this information, conceal- 
Ing it too, so that he might not be unduly 
startled. I knew, perhaps better than he, 
the close surveillance under which we for- 
eigners were living. So I advised him to 
dispose of it in the best way I knew how. 
When this “memory” came flashing into my 
mind after these 2 weeks of daily grilling in 
court, I found myself faced with the greatest 
moral problem I had ever met. What would 
you do? Until then I had been telling the 
truth. I had opposed the regime and was 
willing to face the consequences. 

FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS 


Under a Communist court you are held 
responsible not only for what you do and 
say, but for what others may do and say 
because of what you have done and said. 
In my hallucination, I had advised my friend 
as to how he might dispose of his radio— 
and he had acted on my advice. I real- 
ized that under the new laws under which 
we perforce were living, I was accordingly 
responsible for what he had done with it, 
and his friends as well. I did not know 
what they had done, beyond a stack of tele- 
grams which the court charged had been 
sent over this radio. It was for me, how- 
ever, to take over the full responsibility. 
That paper was hard to write. It took 3 days 
to write 1 page, The relief of mind which 
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followed the handing In of the paper through 
the bars of the door to the guard, I could 
understand. But where came the new sense 
of joy and strength with which to meet the 
court on the following day? This too must 
have puzzled the court. 

Then it dawned on my numb mind that in 
following, quite blindly the steps of the 
Master I was finding the wisdom and 
strength for which I had been praying. A 
new understanding came over me of what it 
meant to be truly in fellowship with man, 
in the sense in which Christ has come into 
our lives, and very truly carries our burdens, 
God has made us in His likeness, and Christ, 
as the Communist would see it, has come 
into the fellowship of man and takes full 
responsibility for such a daring act of crea- 
tion. As the gruelling still continued for the 
rest of the 40 days of the first court, I little 
realized that my mind had given way, but I 
was more and more conscious of a wisdom 
and strength that was more than that dis- 
played by the court. My mind had cracked, 
but my spirit, under God, was remaining 
true—loyal to God, to one's friends, and to 
the truth—what it thought to be the truth. 

HERESY IN COURT < 

The court wanted me to write on the work 
of the foreign missions of the American 
church, They are firmly convinced that mis- 
sion work is but the sheep's clothing that 
covers a conscious or unconscious agent of 
the American Goyernment. According to 
Communist law, you are held responsible for 
all the acts of any organization of which you 
are a member. Here was my last and best 
opportunity to influence the court. 

I gave this paper on the Aims and Work 
of Foreign Missions some 3 months’ thought. 
During the last couple of weeks of that time 
I had the opportunity of referring to the 
Scriptures. I had been refused my repeated 
request for these in either Chinese or Eng- 
lish. But in the last few weeks in prison all 
four of us Protestant missionaries had been 
put in one cell, and they had been permitted 
to bring their Bibles, Each paragraph began 
with a statement of some aspect of Christian 
faith expressed in Communist terms, and 
ended with a confession of where I had fallen 
short of it. I have never written any thesis 
with greater care, for I felt that this was my 
one great opportunity to have spread on the 
records of the court a statement of Christian 
faith that would at least reach the inner few 
that determine Communist policy, I noted 
for the first time that St. Paul had met his 
Roman authorities in jail—and had won 
them. Would that I might have done the 
same, 

But I endeavored to put before them Chris- 
tian ideals that in principle and practice 
went far beyond their claims of human 
brotherhood and the dignity of man that 
they profess. It takes about 3 weeks to 
process & paper, and 3 weeks after this paper 
had been submitted we all four, the last 
Protestant missionaries in that area, were 
sentenced to expulsion, and were sent out 
under d. So, marvelous to say, when one 
went the furthest in to challenge and to win 
the new regime, one found the door opened, 
and all of us on the way out. 

On reaching Canton we were thrown in 
jail once more while the local authorities 
made sure that they had got the story cor- 
rect, and that this widely heralded spy ring 
of southwest China was actually on ita way 
out, Then a short trip to the border, and 
the guards escort you to the little bridge that 
spans the river separating Communist China 
from the British territory of Kowloon, Hong 
Kong. Never had I sensed so deeply the feel- 
ing for a flag as a symbol of liberty, in 
thought as well as in life, as that day when 
the afternoon sun lit up the British flag fy- 
ing overhead. May the day soon come when 
the flags of every nation will carry in their 
folds the same spirit of freedom. 


1954 
American-Asiatic Relationships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine in Salem, Oreg., wrote 
me a letter referring to a column written 
by the editor of the Oregon Statesman, 
published in the March 28, 1954, issue of 
that paper, dealing with some of the 
problems involved in American-Asiatic 
relationships, and I ask that the article 
be published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir Seems ro M 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

Last Sunday I heard a sermon in a New 
Jersey church in the course of which the 
preacher used this illustration: 

An artist scught to depict the story of Dr. 
Faust, who sold his soul to the Devil in ex- 
change for knowledge and power. He paint- 
ed Faust and the deyil playing at chess. The 
devil had made a move and called check- 
mate to indicate he had completely boxed 
in his opponent, The expression on Faust's 
face was a mingled one of frustration and 
despair. He had gambled—and lost. The 
picture was hung and viewed by the public, 
One of those who saw it was a chess expert. 
He studied it for a long time and then ex- 
claimed, “No; a King and a knight have an- 
other move.” 

Two days ago I commented on the appar- 
ent checkmate which appears to spell our 
doom under a shower of atomic bombs: We 
Will not take the aggressive now before Rus- 
sia has a stockpile of H-bombs; yet we can- 
not depend on an agreement with Russia 
whose very philosophy is alien to respect 
for agreements with the capitalist world, 
No defense system promises more than 70- 
percent protection against invading bombers, 
So we remain sitting ducks awaiting the H- 
day when an enemy deems the time is right 
to strike and gain mastery of the world. 
Small wonder then if the devil in the shape 
Of Mars leers at the world scene in grim sat- 
isfaction, and calls “checkmate.” 

I am no expert either at chess or world 
Politics, but I refuse to accept any such ver- 
dict. So long as we point to things we can- 
not do we accentuate the negative—and 
nothing is done. Our diligence should be 
directed toward seeking out the possible 
Moves still open for king or knight on the 
chessboard of international politics. 

The first requirement is a change of atti- 
tude among our own policymakers. They 
must develop a certain degree of flexibility, 
a readiness to bargain—sacrificing a few 
Pawns it need be to secure positions of 
greater value. In the coming Geneva Con- 
ference if we go determined to make no con- 
Cessions at all we may make no concessions— 
and also make no gains. In particular our 
national policy should not be determined for 
us by such extremists as Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kal-shek. Our statesman should 
chart our own course, in the light of our 
National interest and concern for the free 
world. 

Right here I want to emphasize the im- 
Portance of the part which the people them- 
Selves must play. Instead of clinging to at- 
titudes of no cooperation with the Soviet 
World and branding every negotiation as a 
form of appeasement or defeat, they must 
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give their representatives room for maneu- 
ver. The whipped-up denunciation of Yalta 
and Potsdam has greatly exaggerated any of 
their errors, and it serves now to chin any 
thought of accommodation with the Com- 
munist world—witness how Arthur Dean was 
put on the pillory when he said we should 
be prepared to deal realistically with Red 
China, If American opinion ties the hands 
of its diplomats they can make no moves 
and so are automatically checkmated. 

There comes a time when statesmen nrust 
act affirmatively even if they appear to go 
contrary to the pressures or demands of 
the moment. They must take the long view 
and make their moves for the long-term 
profit. So it is now with our statesmen: 
they must rise to high levels of intelligence 
and courtage even though it means the wolf 
pack will nip their heels, 

One of the major requirements In a flex- 
ible policy is patience, Even though no im- 
mediate escape from the dilemma of horror 
is apparent, time may open one up. The 
hates and furies which breed wars have a 
way of softening with the lapse of time if 
they are restrained In the Interval. Nor is 
it necessary to await a millenium. The 
searching of the mind directed toward find- 
ing a solution to the world dilemnm, which 
refuses to yield to bamement or defeat, surely 
will meet with success. It may come slowly, 
by stages; but come it must. 


Transfer of Extension Work in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr, DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had prepared and have introduced in 
the House today a bill providing for the 
transfer of extension work in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Department of 
Agriculture and the States. 

The bill provides for the transfer of 
funds and authority from-the Indian 
Bureau to the States through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to expand their 
present extension program to include 
extension assistance to Indians. The 
Federal funds previously available to the 
Indian Bureau for carrying on this work 
will now be made available to the States. 

Indians are citizens of the States in 
which they live and should in their own 
interest be obtaining the technical as- 
sistance they need in agriculture and 
home economics through the same chan- 
nels as all other citizens, This transfer 
of activities will not mean less service 
to the Indians, but will really mean more 
service, as it will make available to them 
the assistance of the technicians of the 
Montana State Extension Service and 
Experiment Station. It will also bring 
the Indians and non-Indians into closer 
working relationships with each other 
and make for a better understanding of 
community problems of mutual interest 
to both. To continue a special extension 
service in the Indian Bureau for Indians 
only tends to keep them segregated and 
encourages them to look to the Federal 
Government for all services, instead of 
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the agencies through which other citi- 
zens receive their services. 

I have had a number of complaints 
that the extension experts of the Indian 
Service are giving advice and indeed in- 
structions requiring practices almost dia- 
metrically opposed from those of the 
State extension people. 

If there are such conflicts, I feel that 
they should be resolved, and I believe 
this bill will accomplish that purpose. 

The State college with its technically 
trained research and extension staffs, 
who are studying constantly the agri- 
cultural and economical problems of the 
State, is in a better position to render 
extension assistance to the Indian citi- 
zens of the State than an independent 
group of extension workers under the 
ret of the Indian Bureau in 


ashington. 

It is the belief that this transfer will 
prove effective in educating Indians to 
their responsibility as citizens, and also 
in helping non-Indians to recognize In- 
dians as citizens through their more fre- 
quent contacts with them. 

The Indian population of Montana, 
according to the 1950 United States cen- 
sus, is 16,606, which is being served by 
13 extension employees of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and 4 extension agents 
employed under a State contract with 
the Montana State Extension Service. 

The combining of these two extension 
services in Montana, with all of their 
funds and resources, will provide a strong 
single State extension service for all 
people of Montana. 

I feel confident that the same situa- 
tion prevails in other States where large 
Indian groups are located. 


What of the Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. George E. Stringfellow delivered 
a very penetrating address at the annual 
dinner of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on April 6, 1954. 

Mr. Stringfellow is one of our great 
men—an outstanding industrialist who 
devotes much of his time to helping his 
fellow men. 

Presently he is senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., having worked 
in close association over the years with 
Thomas A. Edison, and has successfully 
carried forward the great work which 
Mr. Edison had started. 

It is inspiring when a man with Mr. 
Stringfellow's multiplied interests and 
responsibilities devotes so much of his 
time to civic affairs. 

Since the address which he delivered 
at Knoxville holds such a wide interest, 
I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that it might be more widely available: 

Because it is a good thing for all of us to 
try to look ahead and see where we are going, 
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I shall ask you to join with me tonight in 
the amusing and interesting game of proph- 
esying. Many of you will have answered your 
rich rewards before my long-term prophesies 
can be checked and others of you will have 
forgotten them. 

Whether you agree with my predictions or 
not, I hope I shall stimulate some of you to 
weigh and appraise each of my prophesies, 
and by that very act become prophets your- 
selves. 

I am going to start right here with your 
energetic and beautiful city of Knoxville, 
and see what my crystal ball shows for a half 
century hence. From 1920 to 1940 the city’s 
population increased 2 percent per year; 
from 1940 to 1950 it increased 1.2 percent 
per year; and during the last 3 years, in- 
cluding 1953, it increased at the rate of only 
24 of 1 percent per year. But look at metro- 
politan Knoxville. Its rate of increase 
through the last 3 years has been 2 percent 
per year, or 3 times the rate of increase of 
the corporated city. On that basis, I predict 
that in 2004 the population of what is now 
Knoxville will then be 1 million. (I am 
sorry I cannot give you the exact figure.) 

Like most of the cities in the United States, 
Knoxville is experiencing the effect of de- 
centralization which means that factories, 
stores, office buildings, and dwellings will 
spread out into what are now the suburbs. 

All American cities will be very different 
looking places in 2004. There will be more 
parks and parking spaces in the center of the 
city, where the public and cultural buildings 
will be. I predict that the change will be felt 
even in a certain town in Vermont, to which 
® native returned for the first time in 35 
years. The First Congregational Church 
hadn't changed. The village green hadn't 
changed. The postmaster hadn't changed a 
bit in 35 years. The prodigal son asked the 
postmaster What's the population of the 
town today?” "935." That's funny. It 
Was exactly 935 when I left 35 years ago. 
How do you account for that?” “Well,” said 
the , “the town is so healthy no- 
body ever dies, and when a child is born, 
someone leaves town.” 

I am very sure that before the year 2004, 
the corporate limits of the city of Knoxville 
will have been extended to include all of 
the territory which is now considered metro- 
politan Knoxville. As we get wiser, and po- 
litical power is transferred more and more 
from the professionals to the voters and tax- 
payers, we shall reap the economies and 
other obvious advantages of having one great 
municipality, and that great city of Knox- 
ville of 1 million souls will be beautiful, un- 
congested, prosperous, and the source of 
great civic pride. 

As to the prosperity of the Individual citi- 
zens, I note that the family income here has 
more than doubled within the last 6 years. 
My forecast is that It will again be quad- 
rupled before 2004, with a net average family 
income of at least $20,000, and I am talking 
in terms of buying power of the present dol- 
lar. I base this earning on the great in- 
creasing productivity of the entire United 
States, as I shal) presently explain. 

The fact that the Greater Knoxville will 
be more spread out and that one citizen will 
have to travel more feet or more miles in 
order to do business with his fellow Knoxvil- 
lians, does not by any means imply that it 
will take them more time to get together. 
They will be further apart in distance, but 
closer to each other in terms of minutes and 
seconds. With less congestion traffic will 
move faster. With one-story bulldings, less 
time will be consumed in moving vertically 
in elevators and in waiting for elevators. 
Moving sidewalks will be commonplace. 

The helicopter, which even today has 
firmly established itself in our own cities as a 
carrier of mail and as a carrier of passengers 
between two or three airports in the same 
city, will be in common use by all inhabi- 
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tants, Engineers are already predicting and 
have blueprints for air passenger carriers 
which will rise and land vertically, and also 
will have great horizontal speed and carry- 
ing capacity. Your own imagination can 
fill in the details of what that will do not 
only to transit inside of Knoxville, but what 
it will do to transit between Knoxville and 
Chicago and London. 

My prediction that real family income and 
purchasing power, already the greatest in 
history, will be further quadrupled in 50 
years has, I believe, a solid basis, namely the 
enormous increase in productive capacity 
which is made possible by the scientific, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural techniques already 
at hand, of whose development we have only 
scratched the surface. 

To keep the thing going we must learn, 
and of course are learning, how to keep dis- 
tribution of purchasing power in line with 
rapidly increased productive capacity. Since 
the real income of the average Knoxville fam- 
ily has doubled in 6 years, it is clear that our 
distribution of purchasing power is keeping 
pace with our increasing capacity to produce, 

Just when we hear with alarm of a short- 
age of vital materials, such as tin, copper, 
and natural rubber latex, we are reassured 
by the genius of our Industrial researchers 
in discovering new uses for metals hitherto 
considered impurities or laboratory curiosi- 
ties, such as cadmium and titanium, and new 
ways to extract and make use of metals, like 
aluminum and magnesium, of which our 
earth’s crust furnishes an almost unlimited 
supply, and in ucing, if necessary, syn- 
thetic rubber and quinine. 

Just when we see a limit on oil deposits 
we are told of unbelievable new deposits in 
nearby Canada, And, by the way, my fore- 
cast includes a prediction that we shall grow 
closer and closer to Canada and Mexico, eco- 
nomically and politically, with fewer and 
fewer barriers of any kind between us. 

You know as well as I do what we have 
ahead of us with respect to the use of atomic 
energy. It seems obvious that at first the 
new power, because of its early stage expen- 
siveness of equipment and material, and the 
necessity of massive shields against the dan- 
gerous rays, will not compete with steam and 
electricity developed from coal or waterpower. 
No doubt, the first round of nylon cost many 
times as much as silk, but the developers of 
nylon had good reason to expect that it 
would become competitive with silk, and so 
it is true that the energy from the splitting 
of the atom will become competitive with 
energy from coal and waterpower. For ex- 
ample, the first electric-light bulb manufac- 
tured by Thomas Alva Edison cost about 65, 
which he sold for around $1. But as produc- 
tion increased economies were effected and 
the product soon dominated its market. 

What about food? Are our cows going to 
produce more milk and our bulls more steers, 
and our acres more wheat and corn? Is our 
agricultural productivity going to increase 
with our increase in population? We'll still 
have to eat, even in a world of helicoptors 
and atomic energy. 

Here again my crystal ball is an optimistic 
orb. We have learned a lot of late. Between 
1934 and 1947 our crop yield per acre in- 
creased 33 percent in wheat, 40 percent in 
corn, and 30 percent in oats. We are con- 
tinually improving the breed of our cows 
and steers, adapting them to new pastures 
which could not have supported their 
predecessors. 

We are learning the vital need for preserv- 
ing the green sponge of trees and grass on 
our mountains, and how it can be done, so 
as to make our valleys more productive, and 
less accursed by floods, and dust bowls, and 
distressed areas. You know all about that 
right here in Tennessee. We are learning 
how necessary it is that our Nation's God- 
given resources shall not be sacrificed to 
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commercial greed or purely local selfishness 
or narrowness. 

This has been a rosy vision of the material 
things in our future. I am confident it is 
no more rosy than sound appraisal win 
justify. 

But what about some of the other things? 
What about the greater and greater per- 
centage of aged men and women that we 
shall have with us, as we conquer disease 
after disease that In the past has been elimi- 
nating people in youth and middle age. Will 
they be comfortably supported? How will 
they occupy their long years after retire- 
ment? 

Here again I am optimistic. Our national 
income will be more than enough to go 
around comfortably, and they will therefore 
not be neglected. I think we'll adapt our 
educational system so as to make use of the 
part-time services of elderly people who with 
their lite experience can supplement the 
work of career teachers in the public schools. 
We see a step in that direction where so- 
called “sitters” are helping the youngsters 
with their homework. 

By 2004 our two political parties will have 
become organizations of voters, with hon- 
estly different views from each other. Both 
perties will represent Integrity, decency, and 
economy in government, and be opposed to 
the institution known as political patron- 
age. Neither party, at the national, or 
State, or county level will be organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of furnishing admin= 
istrative or Judicial jobs, or patronage power 
to professional organizers. The jobholders 
will, before long, have to surrender party 
control to the voters, and confine their efforts 
to doing the necessary administrative work 
for which the voters are paying their salaries. 

While man's control over his passions and 
selfishness will, I am afraid, probably not 
keep pace with his increased control over his 
physical environment, I am confident that 
there will be some discernible improvement, 
as there already has been in the past. In 
fact, there has got to be an improvement, if 
we are to survice in this day of the atomic 
bomb and the Communist, 

It’s like the new clerk in the drug store 
who explained why he sold a bottle of milk 
of magnesia to a customer complaining of a 
bad cough. He said, “He won't dare cough.” 

Well, we won't dare go much further with 
the miracles of modern science unless at 
the same time we achieve rapid develop- 
ment in the social and moral field. 

I am sure we shall do so, and that many 
of you will be here in “Greater Knoxville” 
in 2004 to confirm everything I have said 
this evening. 

WHAT OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE? 


In a free economy like ours where men 
have the right to engage in excessives, the 
business curve is seldom flat for any ap- 
preciable period of time. In our free econ- 
omy the trend has been upward for many 
years, and I predict it will continue in that 
direction as long as we preserve our way of 
life and men have freedom of choice, 

We sometimes get disturbed about the 
fluctuations in business. We are in one of 
those fluctuating business periods right now, 
Indications are strong that we are again on 
our way up. 

There is little doubt that more houses will 
be bullt this year than last. 

A rise in retail sales is another bright 
prospect. J. C. Penney, the fabulous dry 
goods merchant, is looking toward a prom- 
ising future and expects to open 30 new 
stores this year. He anticipates that his 
company will do as well and perhaps even 
better than in 1953. 


Surplus inventories are shrinking, and 
that's good. We know that the consump- 
tion of steel right now is 15 percent above 
the production of that important commodity. 
As a result of the fast readjustment of in- 
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ventorſes unemployment climbed to about 
3,700,000 in February, but it is generally felt 
that as a result of the seasonable pickup in 
business, there will be fewer persons unem- 
Ployed in April than in March. In other 
words, the trend will be reversed, 

We know that our people earned, and in 
the aggregate, spent about as much last 
month as in the same month in 1953, which 
Was an all-time record. 

Taxes_will be reduced this year, close to 
$8 billion. This will increase buying power 
and at the same time reduce prices. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. recently 
loaned $250 million to the Chrysler Corp. for 
100 years. The management of both these 
Corporations certainly has faith in the short- 
and long-term future of America, as we all 
should. 

I think the future is bright for those in- 
dustries and businesses whose management 
does an efficient job of manufacturing and 
an intelligent job of distribution. 

I have faith in America. We have made 
more progress in 160 years than other na- 
tions have made in 6,000 years. 

We have accomplished this because we pos- 
sess a form and philosophy of government 
which provides the maximum liberty for its 
citizens. 

Ours is an economic system which pro- 
Vides investors, producers, and consumers 
With freedom of cholce and freedom of 
opportunity. 

Ours is a system in which the productive 
facilities of the Nation are owned by the 
People instead of by Government, 

Ours is a system that recognizes the dig- 
nity of the individual, encourages high moral 
and ethical standards, and gives its citizens 
an Incentive to do their best and rewards 
them according to their production. 

Our rewards in the past have been gratify- 
ing and I am sure they will be in the future. 


A Red Is a Red, No Matter Where You 
Find Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Mr. 
Speaker, from the April 24, 1954, edition 
of the News-Palladium published by 
Stanley R. Banyon, in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., comes the following editorial: 

CONGRESSMAN HOFFMAN ON SENATOR 
McCaatny 


We thought Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN 
made a crackin’ good point the other night 
in his local broadcast when he touched on 
the raging controversy over Senator Mc- 
Canty, the hell-for-leather nemesis of the 
Commies, in and out of Government places 
in Washington. 

Horrman's point was that if the Reds are 
so bad and so dangerous to world peace 
and our own national security that Vice 
President Nixon last week was hinting we 
might have to send American boys to the 
battle lines against them in Indochina, why 
is it so wrong for MeCartuy to be running 
them down here at home. 

A Red's a Red, whether he's trying to 
steal an H-bomb secret In Washington or in 
the plant where they're made or he’s en- 
gaged in shooting down American boys in 
Korea or Indochina. 

Mr. HorrmMan says Senator McCartny may 
get a little rough and tough in his Red hunt, 
but it's a job that can’t be done by pulling 
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the punches. Moreover, if by some in chance 
of fortune we go to war with the Reds in 
Southeast. Asia, it won't be any hit-and- 
apologize farce as marked the Korean fiasco. 

No doctor ever stopped a cancer with tal- 
cum powder. 


The above, from the pen of Stanley 
Banyon, in my judgment, seems to ac- 
curately reflect the views of the people 
of southwestern Michigan. People may 
not approve of all of the Red hunter's 
methods, but they want no truck with 
communism here at home, especially 
when this is the only country which is 
conscripting its youth to fight commu- 
nism abroad. 


Rifleman May Play Greatest Role Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. KEARNEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald for April 5, 1954: 

RUIFLEMAN May PLAY GREATEST ROLE Ever 

(By John G. Norris) 

Last week's top-level statements and de- 
bate one the hydrogen bomb served to com- 
pletely overshadow some conferences here 
concerning an older weapon of war. The 
National Rifle Association held its 83d annual 
sessions along with those of the official Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. What little public interest there was 
centered on an exhibition of muzzle-loading 
guns, old Colt revolvers and other collectors’ 
items. Such antiquarianism, however, was 
only a social sideline to the real purpose of 
the meetings in which top Pentagon chiefs 
took part. 

The presence of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, did not reflect merely a personal in- 
terest in a key weapon of past wars. Rather 
it was a deep conviction that the rifleman 
and his weapon will play an even more im- 
portant role in the Atomic Age than in the 

«past. This is the way many top military men 
reason: 

The advent of atomic weapons has brought 
new tactics of land warfare calling for much 
greater dispersion of forces. This in turn 
places more reliance on the individual in- 
fantryman and his ability to handle his 
weapon. 

The terrific destructive power of the new 
Weapons is a tremendous check on their 
use. This has seemed to encourage more 
small wars like Korea and Indochina and 
guerrilla fighting as in Greece, Malaya, and 
the Philippines. Skill with small arms is 
an important factor in such combat. 

A parallel development to the new super 
weapons has been in the airborne field. Big, 
new troop-carrying helicopters can make war 
more three-dimensional than paratroopers. 
This may put Army Corps headquarters, 
communications centers, bridges, and depots 
in the front lines and put a premium on the 
shooting ability of radiomen, cooks, drivers, 
and clerks. 

In case cities are smashed by H-bomb or 
A-bomb attacks, organized minutemen must 
be ready to combat saboteurs, looters, and 
a possible fifth column. Few of today's 
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citizenry have the skill with a rifle that 
their forefathers had. 

This makes the man and his individual 
weapon a basic defense, argues Maj. Gen. 
Merritt A. Edson, retired Marine Corps 
Medal of Honor winner who is executive 
director of the NRA. Wars may be decided 
st he side whose men can use their rifles 

t. 


General Ridgway stresses the key role of 
the infantryman in holding Western Europe 
in case of world war III and in finally win- 
ning any war. The man with a rifle has 
had to fight his way to settle past conflicts, 
and will again despite all pushbutton war 
developments, he firmly believes. 

General Shepherd declares that even if 
mass atomic exchanges come in a new war, 
they will not settle it. There will come a 
time after such exchanges when someone 
will surely conclude that the only way to 
end the destruction will be to seize the 
source of the enemy's atomic strength, he 
states, There is where the infantryman 
comes back on the scene. 

Chairman Dewey SxHort, Republican, of 
Missouri, of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, agrees on the future key role of the 
infantryman. He points out how some sim- 
plest of weapons often are the most suc- 
cessful counterpart for complicated new 
ones. The Navy is countering new Russian 
developments in mines by building wooden 
minesweepers, and the Air Force is experi- 
menting with nonmetalic, low flying bombers 
to evade radar defense. 


Snort supports the military men who are 
asking for an expansion of funds for step- 
ping up rifle practice in the United States. 
The NRA and National Board—a joint Pen- 
tagon agency—are cooperating in the pro- 
gram, Government funds no longer are 
spent in promoting the NRA’s Camp Perry 
matches for the experts. Instead, the great 
effort has been to interest boys in marks- 
manship and give them a place to shoot at 
home. The emphasis now is turning to 
providing means for thousands of ex-service- 
men to keep up their military developed 
skill with a rifle. At present the Govern- 


ment is putting up the magnificent sum of 


$100,000 to administer the program and 
lends surplus rifles to local shooting clubs. 
The latter pay for the ammunition and sup- 
port the ranges. This program provides for 
training 3,500 senior and 4,000 junior 
shooters. The NRA Is urging that the pro- 
gram be expanded to train 6,000 reservists 
and 15,000 teenagers as a start toward “uni- 
versal marksmanship training.” One hun- 
dred thousand dollars is less than half the 
cost of one bombsight or some spare parts 
on a destroyer engine. It's awfully cheap 
defense insurance and should be increased, 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, exactly 
163 years ago a great document in the 
annals of human freedom was born 
which has since become a landmark in 
the development of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I refer to the Polish Consti- 
tution which was adopted on that mem- 
orable date in Poland's history, May 3, 
1791, a date which takes on new meaning 
and in our own day. 
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The desire for human freedom and 
dignity, for human rights and social jus- 
tice, for democracy and religion tolera- 
tion, is perhaps stronger today than it 
has ever been in the history of mankind. 
And yet the great paradox of history is 
the fact that the Polish people, the same 
nation which has brought forth this 
notable document more than a century 
and a half ago as a charter of liberty, 
cannot celebrate its anniversary in a free 
Poland today. 

The homeland of the Polish people is 
sealed off behind the Iron Curtain where 
freedom is not tolerated, where human 
rights are trampled upon, where social 
justice and religious toleration are un- 
known, and where democracy has been 
perverted in its meanirig and purpose. 
Americans of Polish descent, however, 
have not forgotten their kinsmen in 
Poland and are giving them the fullest 
moral and spiritual support in their 
hours of anguish. They are hoping and 
praying that this nightmare of Com- 
munist tyranny and oppression, their 
enslavement and degradation, will soon 
end and Poland will once again rise as 
free nation, : 

On this occasion of Polish Constitu- 
tion Day, I am happy to join with all 
friends of a free Poland and with free- 
dom-loving people everywhere in pray- 
ing that the delivery of all the nations 
suffering under the yoke of the Commu- 
nist oppressors will not long be delayed. 
As we pay our tribute to the bravery of 
the Polish people, let their struggles of 
the past and of the present serve as a 
beacon of light to us in the days ahead. 


It Can Be Done—Editorial From Boston 
Traveler: A Tribute to Hon. John W. 
McCormack and His Special Investigat- 
ing Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to an edi- 
torial from the Boston Traveler under 
date of April 21, 1954. It is an extremely 
timely bit of newspaper advice and de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of 
rene congressional investigating commit- 


We in this House can well be proud of 
the manner in which the very difficult 
problem of dealing with subversives, 
their organizations, and their activities 
was handled some 20 years ago. Under 
the very able chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable JohN W. McCormack, the present 
distinguished minority whip, the special 
House Investigations Committee did its 
job in true legislative fashion. It fer- 
reted out the evil, made specific recom- 
mendations, and saw to it that these rec- 
ommendations received the approval of 
the Congress. 
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The editorial follows: 
WITHOUT THE FANFARE 


Looking backward in time, we've been won- 
dering how this battle against internal 
communism would have made out if it had 
been conducted on more workmanlike lines. 

We think progress would have been better, 
and a lot of headaches might have been 
avoided. 

Specifically, we're thinking now of the time 
20 years ago when Congressman JoHN W. 
McCorMack was chairman of a special House 
investigations committee. His particular 
committee was handed the job of probing 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist propaganda 
activities. It did its job so well that its 
recommendations for the Smith law, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act and other 
good legislative moves were adopted and have 
been serving the Nation ever since. 

That committee did its work without fire- 
works, without dramatics, without corny 
oratory. without insults, and without split- 
ting the country into angry and bitter fac- 
tions. 

How was it done? Easy. 

At the committee's first meeting, the mem- 
bers voted unanimously to stick to three 
rules. 

First, all witnesses were to be heard first 
in executive session for screening purposes. 

Second, evidence offered in public hearings 
had to pass the admissibility of courtroom 
evidence. Hearsay evidence was barred. in 
order to protect the reputation of innocent 
persons. 

Third, committee members agreed not to 
make speeches in connection with any in- 
vestigation until after that specific investi- 
gation had been closed and the findings were 
complete, The committee members thought 
of themselves somewhat as judges, and rec- 
ognized that speechmaking would be the 
equivalent of prejudging the evidence. 

The McCormack committee had a tough 
job on its hands. The Nation was under 
heavy bombardment from Nazi, Fascist, and 
Communist propaganda sources. Sometimes 
even families were split in their opinions, 
The scenery was spotted with the likes of 
Browder, Pelley, Viereck, and would-be storm 
trooper outfits. 

Yet the committee went to work. quizzed 
its witnesses, gathered its information, and 
submitted its findings in a workmanlike way 
that won commendation. 

A lot of good was accomplished, without 
any hoopla or theatrical bellowings. Thus, 
it can be done. 


U. S. S. “Hartford” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement issued by John D. 
Lodge, Governor of the State of Connect- 
icut, and a former Member of the House, 
in connection with the contemplated re- 
conditioning of the U. S. S. Hartford and 
the transfer of that famous ship to be 
permanently berthed. 

The statement follows: 

As you are aware, on March 5, Representa- 
tive James P. S. Devereux, from Maryland, 
introduced H. R. 8247, which authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispose of several 
historic warships, specifically the U. S. 8. 
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Constellation, the U. S. S. Hartford, the 
U. S. S. Olympia, and the U. S. S. Oregon. 

With respect to the U. S. S. Hartford, this 
legislation, if acted upon favorably by Con- 
gress, will permit the Secretary of the Navy 
“to make minimum repairs * * * so as to 
enable that vessel to be safely transported, 
by towing or otherwise, from its present 
berth to the harbor of Mobile, Ala.” 

During my tour of duty last summer as a 
Naval Reserve officer, I had the opportunity 
to visit this famous old ship, and upon my 
return, I communicated immediately with 
the Navy Department to determine whether 
it would be feasible to have the U. S. S. Hart- 
jord reconditioned sufficiently to be moved 
to Mystic. I was informed at the time that 
the cost to recondition her and bring her to 
Mystic would amount to about $1,025,000 and 
that the entire expense would have to be 
borne by Connecticut since purportedly 
there were no funds available to the Navy 
Department for that purpose. We did not 
feel, at the time, that the State could under- 
take such an expenditure.- 

Since that time considerable Interest has 
been shown by many of our citizens who are 
eager to see the U. S. S. Hartford perma- 
nently berthed in her home State. The most 
recent expression of interest came from the 
well-known commentator on military affairs, 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, a resident of 
Litchfield, who suggests a citizens’ campaign 
to raise some of the necessary funds. 

Within the last month, this office has been 
in touch with the Navy Department discuss- 
ing the possibility of moving the U. S. S. 
Hartford to Mystic more economically by use 
of an ARD floating drydock. 

In view of H. R. 8247, which would author- 
ize the moving of this ship at Federal ex- 
pense, it would appear to me that if she is 
to be moved by Federal action, every effort 
should be made to have her brought to Mystic 
as is desired by many of our citizens, 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8873) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agency for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
merely to ask a question which relates to 
a minor matter. It is in two parts and 
relates to a provision on page 39, section 
717, dealing with commissary operation, 
if someone on the committee is familiar 
with it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman that that is the same pro- 
vision we carried in the bill for the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. This lan- 
guage for reimbursement is identical 
with the previous provision; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It is identi- 
cal language, 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. And the 
language establishing criteria for opera- 
tion in the United States; it would be the 
same as it was last year: is that correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is cor- 
rect. 


Hampton Roads: The Great American 
m; Seaport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday night I had the privilege of 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association. 
The meeting was addressed by one of 
our distinguished former colleagues, the 
Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, who is 
now so ably serving Virginia as attorney 
general. 

Speaking at Norfolk, the largest city 
in my district, Mr. Almond pointed out 
many significant advantages of Hamp- 
ton Roads—one of the world’s great sea- 
ports. I am sure that much of the in- 
formation supplied’ by Mr. Almond will 
be of interest to my colleagues and par- 
ticularly to those intimately concerned 
with matters of world trade or maritime 
affairs. I am glad, therefore, to include 
below this address of Virginia's distin- 
ftuished attorney general, Hon. J. Lind- 
Say Almond: 

PARTNERSHIP OF POWER AND PROGRESS 

It is with a deep sense of humility that I 
respond to the honor of the invitation to 
address this 34th annual banquet of the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association. Hu- 
mility. invoked out of respect for your splen- 
did accomplishments and in contemplation 
of the staggering opportunities which lie 
ahead for greater service and development. 

My background is neither nautical nor 
Maritime. I was reared on a farm in Orange 
County but went to the mountainous area 
Of southwest Virginia to launch my profes- 
Bional career. As a country boy, absorbed in 
the rigors of farm life, the Atlantic Ocean, to 
me, was just as far away and inaccessible as 
the Pacific, 

Generally speaking, an individual İs cir- 
Cumscribed, in a measure, by environmental 
Conditions. It is, however, a happy and 
fruitful concomitant of human nature that 
the perspective of vision broadens and deep- 
ens in scope with the advancing steps on the 
highway of life. Progressively, through thé 
years, there has been a growing realization 
©n my part, approaching the proportions of 
an obsession, that Virginia has not thrown 
the full weight of her innate genius, her 
power and influence in the constructive de- 
velopment of her vast natural potentialities 
with which the Divine Creator has so richly 
endowed her. 

Paradoxically enough, it has seemed dif- 
cult for our people to embrace and envision 
the whole scheme of our natural advantages, 
Opportunities, and assets. We have diluted 
the tensile strength of our economic fabric, 
not only through a spirit of apathetic dor- 
mancy, but through the process of patchwork 
on the quilt of economic growth and prog- 
Tress. Instead of community independence, 
do prevalent, an attribute not to be con- 
demned, we need to develop more commu- 
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nity interdependence. Political and economic 
provincialism is a shackle stifling to growth, 
progress, and constructive development. 

Of course, all of us take great and intense 
pride in the contribution which the ports of 
Greater Hampton Roads make to the vast 
area of Virginia immediately contiguous 
thereto; the great business and industrial 
enterprises which have grown up around and 
are sọ vitally dependent upon them, as well 
as the rapid growth and cultural influence 
of this great metropolis of people. 

Sometimes we find ourselves in a domain 
£0 vast that we are unable to see the beauty 
and awesome mafesty of the forest because 
of the trees. Through our own failure to 
correctly appraise and evaluate that which 
surrounds us, we are rendered impotent to 
transmit their virtues of service and oppor- 
tunity to the world. 

The almost fabulous message of the port 
facilities and services available here now, 
with the potentiality of their future devel- 
opment and resuitihg beneficial impact up- 
on the whole economy of Virginia, should 
be impressed indelibly upon the mind and 
conscience of every forward looking Vir- 
ginian dedicated—even though by his own 
enlightened self-interest—to the future 
growth and development of the overall econ- 
omy of this Commonwealth. 

Through the cooperativé and cohesive 
utilization of the vision, skill, genius, initia- 
tive, enterprise, and brawn of business, in- 
dustry, labor, promotional civic agencies and 
government, State and local, in a mutual 
partnership of power, potential, push, and 
perserverance indissolubly wedded to a 
dynamic spirit of progress, the ports of 
greater Hampton Roads can and will, in the 
not distant future, become the pride of all 
Virginia; an asset of incalculable worth to 
the Nation, envied by all competitors and 
superior to any port facility anywhere in 
the world—a towering monument of eco- 
nomic strength, stability, and stamina in 
time of peace, and an arsenal of democ- 
racy and a bastion of defense in time of 
war, 

‘Today in the embryonic stage, in the light 
of its future potential, Hampton Roads has 
nearly 300 wharves, piers, and docks. It 
has 150.000 acres of warehouses and transit 
sheds. Its facilities compare favorably with 
modern techniques and its terminals are 
conveniently accessible on one side by ade- 
quate depth of water, and from the other 
by a belt line railroad system. No other 
port In the world possesses finer or more em- 
cient, time saving, cost reducing coal trans- 
shipment facilities for the loading of vessels 
than are those at its three coal terminals. 
The increase of its grain exportation requires 
that the 750,000 bushel elevator at Sewells 
Point be more than doubled at an expendi- 
ture in excess of a million dollars. Because 
of its large importations of petroleum prod- 
ucts, Hampton Roads furnishes the attrac- 
tion and impetus for the location and devel- 
opment of expansive refinery interests, thus 
bringing in and sustaining new industry 
representing millions in investment and re- 
dounding, not only to the wholesome growth 
and benefit of the community, but enhanc- 
ing the economic stability of the entire State. 
Constantly plying the waters of the ocean 
with.cargoes headed for these ports are tank- 
ers from the oll fields of Texas, Mexico, the 
West Indies, the Persian Gulf, and the coastal 

of eastern and western United States. 
With nine major railroads, with convenient 
and ready access to waterfront terminals, 
commodities are handled between car and 
vessel with expedition, at low cost and a 
minimum of risk to cargo safety. Shippers 
reap material benefits through favorable 
rates and the low cost and efficiency of han- 
dling their shipments. 

Here we have the finest commercial ship- 
building and ship repair facilities in the 
world. The Nation's largest private ship- 
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yard is located at Newport News, and 
one of the greatest naval instailations in 
the world. Two hundred and seventy-three 
steamship lines converge on Hampton Roads 
forming a connecting link between the Vir- 
ginia ports and practically every major port 
throughout the world. Its avenues of serv- 
ice fan out to the Pacific Coast ports, the 
highly productive and consuming areas east 
of the Mississippi, west to Chicago, north to 
Detroit, and south to Atlanta and Birming- 
ham. It is an indispensible conduit for the 
rich coal flelds of Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky. It reduces the burden of 
shipping costs by serving as an outlet for the 
cotton mill sections of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, the timber producing areas of Vir- 
ginla, West Virginia, and the Carolinas, as 
well as the Important agricultural and man- 
ufacturing areas of the Middle West. 
Whether the commodities be imports or ex- 
ports, these ports by reason of fortultous 
location and natural advantages, aided by 
a marvelous transportation system and mod- 
ern facilities, are uniquely equipped to meet 
efficiently and economically the port require- 
ments of a vast territory throughout 
America and the world. 

Ice free the year round and a child of geo- 
graphic fortune, its commendably wholesome 
and peaceful labor climate and atmosphere 
far transcends that which at times, attended 
by terrific losses to both management and 
labor, has throttled and strangled business 
and commerce in other ports of this country. 

While we have witnessed phenominal 
growth in the past 15 years, yet, we cannot 
afford to rest on our oars for competition is 
keen. Relatively few Virginians realize that 
in 1952 Hampton Roads cleared 58 percent 
of the total export tonnage shipped from 
the principal Atlantic coast. ports, repre- 
senting a value of $517 million and 250 per- 
cent greater than the New York tonnage, 
and representing an increase of 650 percent 
over 1940 shipments. The combined export 
and import cargo in 1952 increased 420 per- 
cent over 1940. The 1952 imports of 3 mil- 
lion net tons refiect an increase approxi- 
mating 180,000 tons over 1951 and a value 
in excess of $135 million. This tonnage rep- 
resented a 216 percent increase over 1940 
and a dollar value increase of 300 percent, 
These statistics, phenomenal and almost 
prodiguous, I cite from the 1954 annual 
report of your association. They are so im- 
pressive as to challenge the imagination but 
signally portentious of future growth and 
expansion. 

Clustered in and around and in augmen- 
tation of this great resource of State-wide im- 
port and impact are a multiplicity of thriv- 
ing markets, and golden and challenging 
opportunities for increasing industrial 
expansion. T 

Virginia must awaken and embrace the 
full efficacy of the ancient proverb: “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” Our 
already heavily tax-burdened people are be- 
coming more and more tax conscious and tax 
resistant. The only alternative to the in- 
crease of direct taxes is to be found in the 
expansion and full utilization of our vast 
resources. Virginia has no greater resource 
than the potentialities of this great port and 
harbor facility. The responsibility for its 


development is not circumscribed by the 


Hampton Roads area. It is a matter of 
statewide import and concern, with potential 
benefits to every and all of the area of Vir- 
ginia from the mountains to the sea. It is 
an asset of incalculable worth to every po- 
Utical subdivision—remote and near. With 
our great arteries of inland transportation, 
rail and highway, it is accessible and service- 
able to mine, farm, factory, and forest. In- 
dustrial expansion ts essential to the broad- 
ening of the tax base, spreading the load and 
the creation of new sources of revenue to 
meet the growing cost of governmental sery- 
ices to the people. Every stable industry 
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locating in Virginia is not only a stimulant 
to the dee hep its immediate location, 
but augments the strength of the economic 
fabric of the whole State. If my community 
loses an industry which your community 
gains, your gain is not my loss. Both and 
all derive direct benefits. This area has al- 
ready demonstrated, with the surface hardly 
scratched, that it ls a dynamic magnet for 
the attraction of new and powerful Industrial 
enterprise to Virginia, with resultant divi- 
dends therefrom pulsating through the ar- 
teries and strengthening the vitality of the 
entire economic structure. 

None is so blind as he who will not see. 
He who looks down the panoramic vista of 
the immediate future and falls to see here 
the greatest port facilities in the whole world 
with ocean cargoes coming from and des- 
tined to the uttermost ports of the globe, all 
contributing to the sum total of Virginia's 
growth and progress, should recall and profit 
from the prophetic admonition of that old 
proverb: “Where there Is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish." 

Therefore, State and community, business, 
industry, labor, and all segments of the 
political, social, and economic order, working 
shoulder to shoulder with a common pur- 
pose for the commonweal, should strive to 
achieve this salutary objeetive through the 
application of this advice from Kipling: 


“It ain't the guns nor armament, 

Nor funds that they can pay, 

But close cooperation that makes them win 
the day. 

It ain't the individual, i 

Nor the Army as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 


Resolution Adopted by Governors’ Perma- 
nent Fuel Conference Requesting Re- 
striction of Importation of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
critical situation has been developing 
in the coal industry due to several difer- 
ent causes. One of the most serious 
causes arises from the unrestricted im- 
portations of residual fuel oil from for- 
eign sources. 

The subject had careful and serious 
consideration at the recent Governors’ 
Permanent Fuel Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1954. 

At this conference a resolution was 
adopted that calls for remedial action by 
Congress. The call is urgent—the an- 
swer should not be delayed. 

The resolution to which I refer is made 
a part of my remarks. It is as follows: 

Whereas great damage has been inflicted 
on the coal industry through closing of ex- 
isting mines and permanent loss of valuable 
coal already developed, on employment, and 
on the Nation's economy because of unre- 
stricted importations of residual fuel oli from 
foreign sources; and 

Whereas the maintenance of a strong 
domestic coal industry is essential to the 
Nation's defense, security, and welfare; and 

Whereas the public interest requires a 
curtailment of foreign residual fuel oll im- 
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ports through appropriate congressional 
action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Governors’ Permanent 
Fuel Conference, composed of the chief ex- 
ecutives of the major coal producing States, 
in meeting assembled on April 28, 1954, at 
Washington, D. C., urges the members of the 
congressional delegations from the several 
affected States to use their best offices in ob- 
taining immediate legislative action whereby 
the continually increasing flood of imported 
Tesidual oll may be restricted, 


Israel and the Arabs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 8, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the interview between Eliezer Livneh, a 
member of the Israeli Parliament and the 
editor of the important Israeli journal 
Beterem, given to Rabbi David Neiman 
of the Community Temple of Brooklyn 
is most apropos, 

It appeared in the April 1954 issue of 
American Judaism. 

The interview follows: 

Question. How did the Arab refugee prob- 
lem originate? 

Answer. When the Arabs waged war on us 
in 1948, the leaders of the Arabs, including 
those in Palestine, told all Arabs to leave 
Palestine or the Jews would kill them. They 
were assured that they would be able to re- 
turn within a few weeks with the victorious 
Arab armies and share in the spoils of war. 
So certain were the Arabs that they would 
destroy Israel. When the war ended, only 
an armistice was established and it would 
have been folly for Israel to readmit enemies 
onto its soil. Of course, the Arabs who re- 
sisted the advice of their leaders and re- 
mained in Israel have continued to live in 
their homes and on their land. Much of 
the resentment of the refugees is directed 
toward their own leaders who misled them. 

Question. Has the Government of Israel 
done anything about the Arab refugees? 

Answer. The Government of Israel first 
suggested the plan to reunite families. 
Israel offered to reunite any Arab families 
separated by the war. They were offered a 
choice: The Israeli branch could join the 
others in Arab territory or the Arab branch 
could rejoin the others in Israel. Many 
Arabs have taken advantage of this offer; 
the majority have chosen to live in the 
Jewish state. 

Question. What have the Arab States done 
about the Arab refugees? 

Answer. It is a sad commentary on the 
morals of the Arab leaders that they not 
only have done nothing to relieve the plight 
of the refugees but, on the contrary, have 
done everything possible to heighten the 
problem. It is well to recall that the former 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem (who collaborated 
with Hitler during the war) urged the Arab 
States to keep the refugees in the camps 
and not allow them to rebuild their lives 
in any Arab country, so that the 
problem might remain as a political weapon 
in the hands of Israel's foes. The suffering 
of these thousands of homeless people is 
thus being used by thelr brothers for polit- 
ical ends. 

On January 17, 1954, the magazine section 
of the New York Times carried two articles 
on this question, one pro-Israel and one pro- 
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Arab. In the latter this was sald: The rea- 
sons the © © villagers cannot resettle 
elsewhere are economic and psychological. 
„„ The psychological factors include the 
refugees’ deeply rooted belief, encouraged by 
Arab politicians in Jordan and elsewhere, 
that they would lose the right to compensa- 
tion or to return to their former lands If 
they gave up their status as refugees by 
accepting resettlement outside Palestine.“ 
That is what the Arab leaders tell the refu- 
gees in the face of Israel's explicit offer to 
compensate the Arabs for their abandoned 
property if they will settle in Arab countries. 

When Arab refugees cross the border of 
Israel illegally and cause damage, it is said 
that they are only after food for their chil- 
dren from land rightfully theirs. But the 
same pro-Arab writer, quoted above, also 
stated: “At that time (the outbreak of the 
war) Palestinian Arabs were assured by their 
leaders that they would soon be able to 
return to their homes. Now, operating 
under this convenient cover, professional 
thieves raid Israel settlements and further 
accentuate the tensions along the frontier.” 

Question. What is the Israeli attitude 
toward Kibya? 

Answer. It is widely condemned. Also 
condemned is the constant harassment of 
Israel by Arab invaders, Also condemned 
is the one-sided Security Council resolution 
which spanked us harder than any nation 
has ever been spanked and said virtually 
nothing about the exasperation to which we 
have been, and continue to be, subjected. 

Question. What is the Israeli claim to 
Jerusalem? 

Answer, Jerusalem is more Jewish than 
Washington is American, London English, 
and even Paris is French. It is part and 
parcel of the Jewish state, especially new 
Jerusalem, which we built with our own 
hands and resources out of nothing. Be- 
sides, when the Arabs attacked us and as- 
saulted Jerusalem in defiance of the United 
Nations and the sancta of three faiths, we 
were the only ones in the wide world who 
fought for it. 

Question. Are there any conditions at- 
tached to the Israel offer to talk peace with 
the Arabs? 

Answer. No. None whatsoever. Israel has 
repeatedly offered to sit down and nego- 
tiate, but the Arabs repeatedly ignore us. 
We have been accused of defying the U. N. 
But note the silence of Arabophiles about 
Jordan’s failure to answer the U. N. sum- 
mons (or Egypt's stubbornness at Suez). 

Question. What is the present situation 
on Israel's borders? 

Answer. Tense. And when we talk of 
borders in Israel, it may seem to Americans, 
living in an immense country, that only 
soldiers who guard outposts are involved. 
But in Israel more than half of the popu- 
lation lives within 20 miles of a border, 
Hence, the majority of our people are po- 
tentially involved in the frontier crises. 


College Years—An Adventure of the Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr, SIEMINSKI Mr. Speaker, the 
other night, Wednesday, April 28, 1954, 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City, 
it was my very good fortune to hear Mr. 
Robert Alan Kelly, third-year law stu- 
dent of Harvard Law School, address well 
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over 600 alumni and friends of St. Peter's 
College, of Jersey City, N. J., at a dia- 
mond jubilee dinner commemorating the 
75th anniversary of that distinguished 
institution. 


Mr. Kelly, of 253 Jewett Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, a graduate of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, class of 1951, thoroughly delighted 
his listeners with an address sparkling 
in wit brilliance, and the spirit of youth. 
I liked particularly these of his words: 


We celebrate tonight the 75th anniversary 
of our physical college. But an adventure of 
the mind—for that's what a college really 
is—cannot be hemmed in by the mere 
chronology of years. 


And again these of his words: 


Yes; our college of the mind—that unl- 
vereal republic of learning for all freemen— 
is in reality the original, undiluted culture 
of western Christendom itself. 


I trust that my colleagues in the House 
will find enjoyment equal to mine in the 
address of Mr. Kelly, cited below under 
unanimous consent, with his kind per- 
mission: 

Sr. PETER'S. IN THE POSTWAR ERA 
(By Robert Alan Kelly) 

I must confess, at the very outset, that 
Y approach this discussion of St. Peter's in 
the Postwar Era with a great deal of un- 
easiness. Not many of us here have been 
participants in its golden past, as Judge 
Sullivan has, nor, may I ssy, could we recall 
it with an artistry so sure as his. None of 
us, of course, is able to peer into the mys- 
terles of the future to learn what is yet 
to come for our alma mater. But when it 
comes to the recent past, just as when the 
topic is Leo Durocher, installment buying, 
the common cold, or women—why, then, 
everyone is an expert. Please excuse me 
then if most of what I have to say is tenta- 
tive. In a way, talking about the St. Peter's 
We all know at a dinner such as this does 
Tesemble testifying before a congressional 
Committee—since those on the other side of 
the table have most of the facts already. 
The eminent lawyers in the audience will 
doubtless remind me that, in accepting the 
invitation to speak, I have waived my right 
to plead the fifth amendment, As usual, 
this was a perfectly disastrous thing for any- 
one at Harvard to do. But since this is a 
St. Peter's gathering, if your reaction is too 
hostile, perhaps I can get a measure of pro- 
tection by invoking the fifth amendment. 

Now, if there Is one word that can be said 
to characterize our college in the years fol- 
lowing the Second World War, I believe that 
word is “expansion.” The expansion I speak 
of was noticeable in every aspect of college 
life; but, in all probability, its most obvious 
manifestation was in the size. of the stu- 
dent body. Instead of a prewar enrollment 
which rarely exceeded 500, our postwar com- 
Plement usually hovered around 2,000 stu- 
dents. Those two household phrases of our 
college years—GI bill and Public Law 16— 
undoubtedly began this influx, but I dare- 
sny that they are not responsible for its 
continuance. For, despite the veterans’ re- 
cessional—even after the ex-captains and the 
ex-privates depart—1,500 or more still seemed 
to be our normal student population. Higher 
education, it seems, has at last become as 
well received as baseball—but it took a world 
war to do it. 

The immediate result of the onrush. at 
least in 1946, was seven freshman sections, 
Classroom congestion and what I fear was a 
crushing schedule for the faculty. But in- 
evitably, as graduation follows on the senior 
finals, more students mean more professors, 
and many new names began appearing on the 
course charts. Names like Mihalik, Yani- 
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telli, Flynn, McGill, Fahy, McCauley, Walsh, 
and McLaughlin. Even the courses began to 
burgeon. Mr, Crotty inaugurated a study 
of statistics; Mr. Murphy brought his prac- 
tical background in labor and commercial 
arbitration to the business school; Mr. Loftus 
carried political philosophy, and the socratic 
method into the arts curriculum and in the 
dank recesses of Gannon Hall, before which 
all AB's, BSII'’s and business school men 
cringe in terror, Dr. Jackson and Mr. McNally 
invented new tortures for the long-sufler- 
ing BSI’s. Even fringe benefits came our 
way. Mr. Mainig revamped the guidance 
program and Mr. Grant continued Mr. Nevin's 
work in the placement office. In such pro- 
fusion did all this appear that there may 
well have been some danger of the student 
adopting the attitude of the proper Boston- 
ian, who once remarked: “Let me have the 
luxuries of life and I will soon learn to do 
without the necessities.” 

The Jesuit faculty kept up with the in- 
crease of lay professors and I think each of 
us in the postwar years had our share of the 
distinctive glory of a Jesuit college—the 
teaching of an individual S. J. Perhaps the 
only regret any of us bas on this score was 
that before we really got to know an indi- 
vidual S. J. well—off he went to Canisius or 
Woodstock or the Marshall Isiands—off about 
his Father's business. Indeed, the tenure 
of Its Jesuits seems to be the only thing 
which is unstable in a Jesuit college. This, 
of course, is better than an inetability of 
purpose or basic convictions which often 
characterizes other faculties but it still tends 
to break down the connection which an 
alumnus has with his alma mater. Perhaps, 
if enough of our alumni in enough of our 
schools shout, “Please, stop it,” even the 
provincial will share our concern. But these 
additions to our faculty, however much they 
were a cause for joy, could hardly overcome 
the sorrow of our losses. The one great 
tragedy of our postwar St. Peter's was the 
passing of the big three from our classrooms 
and from our midst. But their presence 80 
filled St. Peter's that no student from our 
years will ever consider them wholly gone. 
We even summarized our admiration for 
them in a rhyme: 


Here's to dear old St. Peter's. 
Built upon mortgaged sod; 

Where Chetwood speaks only to Rankin— 
And Johnson speaks only to God.” 


Now the rhyme is all too true; and this 
trinity of learning speaks only to another 
trinity. 

But, who of us can forget Father Chetwood 
as he facetiously remarked, when he finally 
found someone willing to venture an answer: 
„Ah, a human hand.” Who could fail to 
remember Father Rankin as he agonized in 
the mental labors of every ethics student— 
the frantic gestures as he helped pull down 
the blue clay of error and, then, the joyous 
war whoop as they both uncovered the dia- 
mond of a living thought. Who would not 
accord a special place in Kis memories for 
Father Johnson—that giant of a man from 
an age of deeper scholarship and livelier 
enthusiasm than our own, If he walked our 
corridors in Genoa velvet, with a book fresh 
from Aldus under his doublet, In the com- 
pany of Thomas Moore, he could not have 
been more a man of the Renaissance. He 
was a startling man, too. On my very first 
day at St. Peter's, we all arose automatically 
for the opening prayer when he tottered into 
old room 7, Then, this kindly looking old 
priest—who seemed to be put together of 
cobwebs and ashes so that he would crumble 
at the touch—wheeled around, fixed upon us 
a glance, which, if it were Cicero's he would 
have reserved it only for Catiline, and 
rasped: “Sit down. We are studying Latin. 
Do you think this is a prayer meeting.” 

There is only one other, of a thousand and 
one tales about him that I want to recount 
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now—and only because it seems to recap- 
ture, for me, something of his elusive char- 
acter, We were somewhere in the Odes of 
Horace and a hapless pre-med was trans- 
lating. It was plain that the pre-med had 
been up rather late the previous evening, 
contemplating what Father Johnson always 
referred to delicately as “other things.” The 
word “virgo” occurred several times in the 
passage under consideration and each time, 
the pre-med rendered it inadvertently, as 
“virgin.” We all waited for the storm. It 
came in a strident volce: “Why don’t you 
try ‘maiden’?" The pre-med halted Job- 
like to await again the voice from the whirl- 
wind. The voice was gentle now—with a 
touch of wry wit as it said: “This is poetry, 
John. Why be so biological?“ 

But our theme was the postwar St. Peter's 
and the expansion which characterized it. 
Not only was this burgeoning in human 
beings; it encompassed physical things as 
well. Indced, from 1946 to 1951, hardly a 
term passed without some renovation or ad- 
dition to the college plant. First of all, 
the old Young Mansion was converted into 
a residence for the Jesuit faculty; not too 
long after the end of the war, Memorial Hail 
arose behind the gym. It was then dis- 
connected from the main buildings but we 
knew it was ours since it bore a suspicious 
family resemblance to the arts building— 
though I suspect it had a bar sinister in its 
coat-of-arms. The gym itself went through 
several alterations—new grandstands and 
a color scheme which seemed to change as 
frequently as our opponents on the court 
below. Eut the principal addition was, of 
course, McDermot Hall, which provided bad- 
ly-needed classrooms and office space—not 
to mention, that imposing panneled meet- 
ing room. 

As a matter of fact, there was one rather 
symbolic thing about McDermott. In its 
erection, the old brownstone fountein near 
Glenwood Avenue was torn down. On this 
had been inscribed the names of the knight 
commanders of the Most Noble Order of the 
Peacock, our primeval student government, 
This was symbolic, I say. because a few 
months before, the entire MNOP setup had 
been torn down in a species of bloodless 
coup d'etat. Jacobins, in both the student 
body and the faculty—who believed in an 
elective council—were everywhere in protest 
demonstrations. All that was needed to 
complete this picture of revolution was 
the sound of tumbrils carrying aristocrats 
to a guillotine somewhere on the Plase de Ia 
Collins Gym. But, as in Ruritania, student 
politics at St. Peter's still wore a rose—and 
the man chosen by the newly liberated elec- 
torate to head the student council was the 
former head of the MNOP. There is no 
analogy to this except perhaps a hypotheti- 
cal situation, in which, after the October 
Revolution, Czar Nicholas II emerged as sec- 
retary-general of the Bolshevik Party. 

Other new activities were as common as 
flunks in a calculus exam: Pavan, the literary 
quarterly—which has already provided a 
drama critic for Commonweal; a revamped 
“Paww Wow”; the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management at the business school 
and two intercollegiate groups—the National 
Student Association and the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic College Students. The 
alumni association sprang to life at the end 
of the war and has now attained a level of 
efficiency and support of which this evening's 
dinner is but one small token. In the sports 
field, not only were there new teams formed 
in the postwar years—in golf, swimming, 
and fencing—but our first love, the basket- 
ball team ascended to dizzy heights. But 
then, I suppose, that is no more than what 
should befall those who fly with the Gray 
Eagle. Those were the great days when we 
humbled Seton Hall and Fordham; the years 
of achievement for Shiel and Tommy Smith; 
even the zany when we played with Man- 
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hattan to perhaps the only basketball tie 
in captivity. Indeed, a sports writer re- 
cently suggested that our reputation as a 
“spoiler” actually hindered schedule mak- 
ing with better publicized teams. 

Perhaps the most startling change was the 
addition of an ROTO unit to our campus 
activities. In a way, though, it came too 
late. Father Ward was not around to wit- 
ness this final triumph of militarism. The 
addition of ROTC was at least prudent, how- 
ever. Jersey City has always respected that 
ancient piece of wisdom—"“If you can't beat 
‘em, join em.“ And the United States Army, 
even in its peacetime battles, seems to have 
the habit of victory. 

There is one other change—the most im- 

‘portant one—which I have not mentioned. 
It is too pervasive ever to discuss in a 15- 
minute talk. I refer to the amalgamation of 
Hudson College. This particular expansion 
was almost carntverous in character. One 
fine day, the board of trustees swallowed 
Hudson and regurgitated the School of Busi- 
ness and the School of Arts and Sciences. 
‘Together now, they are partners in a rather 
loose alliance—each performing its unique 
function in friendly rivalry—though I some- 
times suspect that students in this alliance 
tend to look upon it in much the same way 
that France and Germany regard the forth- 
coming European Army Treaty. 

And so, we come from the postwar past to 
the nt—and we stand upon the thresh- 
old of our future. We celebrate tonight the 
75th anniversary of our physical college. 
But an adventure of the mind—for that's 
what a college really is—cannot be hemmed 
in by the mere chronology of years. To- 
night, we actually celebrate the ideas and 
the ideals which perhaps, we first encoun- 
tered in our college years and which, we hope, 
despite our wavering and our missteps, are 
still at least the ultimate reference of our 
post-graduate lives. This rich tradition of 
the mind is older by far than 75 years. Its 
lineage can be traced through Ferdinand 
Farmer, the Jesuit who preached and taught 
in New Jersey long before the American 
Revolution; it is kindred to the Spanish 
friars who first brought higher learning to 
this hemisphere; it is descended from the 
great Jesuit universities of 16th century 
Spain, France, and Austria; it was sired by 
the medieval schoolmen and reaches, through 
them, to their Inspirations in classic Greece, 
Rome, and Palestine. Yes, our college of 
the mind—that universal republic of learn- 
ing for all freemen—ts In reality, the original, 
undiluted culture of western Christendom, 
Atself. In that heritage, we have our assur- 
ance of the future. And our physical college 
shares in that assurance also, for it ls but an 
instrument of that great tradition. The 
very symbols of our college proclaim it. Our 
peacock heralds a resurrection with un- 
ending life, and our motto— In Perpe- 
tuum”—forever—is both a challenge and a 
promise, The challenge to us—to our loy- 
alty to its precepts and our courage in their 
fulfillment; the promise to those who come 
after us—a promise of further service to 
them, and to the city and State which have 
benefited from our colleges’ contributions 
during three generations. Thus constituted 
and thus resolved, the St. Peter's of the 
future can do nothing but outstrip its post- 
war past, in richness and in distinction. 


‘Tae DIAMOND JUBILEE DINNER COMMEMORAT- 
ING THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY or Sr. PETER'S 
COLLEGE BY THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1954, Hore, Roose- 
VELT, New Tonk Crry 

THE PRESIDENTS OF ST. PETER 
The Reverend George B. Kenny, 8. J. 

1878-80. 

The Reverend John McQuaid, S. J., 1880-88. 
The Reverend Peter Cassidy, S. J., 1888-91. 
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The Reverend John Harpes, S. J., 1891- 
1900. 

The Reverend Joseph Swinge, S. J., 1900- 
02 


The Reverend John W. Fox, 8. J., 1902-06. 

The Reverend Edward J. Magrath, S. J. 
1906-11. 

The Reverend Joseph A. Mulry, S. J., 1911- 
15. 

The Reverend James F. McDermott, S. J., 
1915-21. 

The Reverend Joseph J. O'Reilly, S. J., 
1925-31. 

The Reverend Joseph S. Dinneen, S. J., 
1931-37. 

The Reverend Dennis J. Comey, S. J., 1937- 


The Reverend Vincent J. Hart, 8. J., 1943- 
49. 
The Reverend James J. Shanahan, S. J. 
1949 . 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE CLUB 


Charter donor members: Hon. Mark A. Sul- 
livan, Sr., 1897; Hon. Joseph F. S. Fitzpat- 
rick, 1898; Hon, Daniel T, O'Regan, 1905; Dr. 
Vincent P. Butler, 1914; Dr, John N. Connell, 
1915; Hon. Paul T. Cullum, 1915; Dr. James 
E. Reynolds, 1915; Hon. Thomas J. Stanton, 
1915; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin W. Stanton, 
1919; John J. Boylan, 1934; Frank A. Magyer, 
1943; Walter N. Sheil, 1950; Thomas F. X. 
Smith, 1951. 

PROGRAM 


Toastmaster: The Honorable James P. 
Murray, Jr., 1939, State senator, New Jersey. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin W. 
Stanton, 1919, pastor, St. Aedan’s Church. 

Greetings: The Honorable Joseph F. 8. 
Fitzpatrick, 1898. 

St. Peter's yesterday: The Honorable Mark 
A. Sullivan, Sr., 1897. 

St. Peters rebuilding: The Reverend Jo- 
seph S. Dinneen, S. J., director of missions, 
Maryland province. 

St. Peter's postwar years: Robert Alan 
Kelly, 1951. 

St. Peter's today: The Reverend James J. 
Shanahan, S. J., president, St. Peter's College. 

Greetings from the State: The Honorable 
Robert B. Meyner, Governor, State of New 
Jersey. 

Speaker: The Honorable Thomas F. 
Meaney, 1908, Judge, United States district 
court. 

Benediction: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. 
Dolan, 1897, pastor, St. Vincent's Church. 


Reserve Judgment in the Army-McCarthy 
Case Until All Evidence Is In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a hurried trip to 
Michigan, and while there I found that 
there is an understandable temptation 
to pass an exasperated and adverse snap 
judgment on the current proceedings in 
the McCarthy-Army controversy. 

In my opinion, however, it will be most 
unfortunate if thoughtful Americans 
yield to this temptation, I believe it is 
of the utmost importance that the judg- 
ment of public opinion be held in abey- 
ance as far as possible until all of the 
evidence is in. 
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It is significant, and ironical, that the 
pressures for a snap judgment, and one 
hostile to Senator McCarruy, are strong- 
est from the professional McCarthy- 
haters. 

This is the same crowd that has cease- 
lessly clamored for the adoption of regu- 
lar courtroom procedures in congres- 
sional investigations, particularly the 
right of cross-examination of witnesses. 
Now that there is cross-examination 
with a vengeance from all sides, and a 
clear determination to bring all of the 
facts at issue to light, this same element 
is deploring the dragged out proceedings 
and objecting to the so-called public 
washing of dirty linen. 

Already evidence is developing In the 
hearings that the commanding general 
at Fort Monmouth had commended the 
McCarthy committee investigation of 
subversives and security risks at that 
highly sensitive military installation, 
and that he was under heavy pressure 
from within the Department of the Army 
to remove the suspensions of certain 
security risks. This is a highly relevant 
disclosure and has a most important 
bearing on the fundamental] issue of who 
it is in the Federal Government who 
wants to relax or eliminate the hunt for 
traitors and potential traitors in the 
military. 

In urging that thoughtful Americans 
reserve judgment on the entire matter 
I should like to remind them of 4 or 5 
facts which have been temporarily ob- 
scured by the present proceedings: 

First. An Army major was promoted 
and honorably discharged after he had 
repeatedly invoked the protection of the 
fifth amendment. 

Second. An Army general did refuse 
to give information as to who was re- 
sponsible for this promotion and honor- 
able discharge, acting under orders of 
top Department of Army officials. 

Third. The Secretary of the Army did 
agree to provide this information, but 
as a result of enormous pressures from 
within the military and from the left- 
wing press, who charged him with sur- 
rendering to McCartny, began a diver- 
sionary attack upon MCCARTHY. 

Fourth. The counsel for the Army 
gave added impetus to this diversionary 
tactic by releasing charges of demands 
for special favors for Private Schine. 

Fifth. It has already been conceded, 
in the current hearings, that the Secre- 
tary of the Army desired to substitute 
self-investigation of subversives by the 
Army for congressional investigations, 
in spite of the statement of the Fort 
Monmouth commander that more had 
been accomplished in 2 weeks by the 
Senate investigating committee than 
had been accomplished in 2 years by the 
Army itself. 

I do not ask, or expect, a verdict in 
favor of McCartny in advance of a full 
exploration of the facts. But I strongly 
believe that the foregoing considera- 
tions, and the eagerness of the anti- 
McCarthy crowd to discredit him by 
discrediting the current proceedings, is 
a fair warning against an adverse snap 
judgment. 
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Of course, it is unfortunate that the 
controversy developed and that it 
reached its present stage. But it would 
be infinitely more unfortunate if there 
were any turning back in the Senate 
committee's expressed determination to 
get all of the facts, or if there were a 
superficial judgment rendered by a care- 
less or impatient public before the evi- 
dence is all in. 


Why Am I a Republican? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
speech made by John M. Lupton, of 
Connecticut, to the Norwalk Woman's 
Republican Club and the Westport 
Young Republican Club on April 20. 

I find this speech so invigorating, so 
honest and concise that I consider it a 
privilege to offer it to my colleagues for 
reading. I congratulate my good friend 
John Lupton on the splendid presenta- 
tion and on the forthrightness of the 
statements contained in his speech. 

The speech follows: 

Way Am I A REPUBLICAN? 

Because I care. Because it makes a dif- 
ference what happens to my country. Be- 
cause it is the only political condition 
which seems to me to make sense in a day 
and age characterized politically by non- 
sense. Simply put, I am a Republican be- 
cause I honor in my heart and mind the 
best of our Nation's past; because I am con- 
fident in our Nation's present; and because 
I have faith in our Nation's future. 

More than that, however, I am a Republi- 
ean because I know that mere respect for 
the past, confidence in the present, and 
faith for the future in themselves are—and 
can only be—respectable platitudes. Alone, 
they mean little, accomplish nothing, and 
lead nowhere. To spend our days looking 
dreamily at the past, to become merely 
nostalgic dreamers for the good old days 
to do this and nothing more is to make of 
ourselves ineffectual men and women too old 
in spirit to do the work that must be done. 
On the other hand, to remain merely con- 
fident that no matter how dark the clouds 


~ today a few brief hours of night in which 


to sleep and dream will chase them all 
away—to do this and nothing more is to 
become but an ostrich taking cheer in the 
happy blindness that what we can't see won't 
hurt us, particularly if we Just pretend that 
it wasn't there to see in the first place. And 
finally to go through life with nothing but 
faith, to tell ourselves that things are pretty 
bad, or, even, that they are pretty terrible 
but that like a class B moving picture, 
“everything will come out all right in the 
end“ because everything always has—to do 
this and nothing more is to put ourselves, 
our Nation, and our future in the hands of 
others willing—nay, determined—to shape 
that future to suit themselves. 

And that is why I am a Republican. 

Since we may take It for granted that we 
all have a very vital stake In our country 
and its development from this point onward; 
and since we should also be able to take it 
for granted that each and everyone of us 
has a very real obligation to play his greatest 
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possible role in that development, we must 
obviously seek the best means of exercising 
that obligation. For the individual to con- 
tribute effectively to the preservation and 
advancement of a Christian republic may 
well be the greatest right and the greatest 
necessity facing us as freemen in this life. 

Generally speaking, I believe man acting 
as an Individual can do little that is effective 
in shaping either the present or the future 
of a political institution. Only when men 
work in concert through the instrument of 
a recognized political party can they bring 
their fullest weight to bear. Even the man 
who limits his political action to a vote in 
any—or every—election does more than the 
man who does not vote. He makes a choice 
between this man or that; this platform or 
the other, 

But the yoter who belongs to and works 
for no party; the effete dabbler who makes 
a show of his so-called independence, does 
little more, indeed, than make a choice. He 
casts one vote. Because he is blindly unaffil- 
iated, because he is proud of his nonpartisan 
character (as if our heritage, our liberty, our 
very destinies were things about which we 
must not be partisan), he has in any one 
election only three alternatives. 

He can vote for either one of the major 
parties, in which case he in effect says, I 
care nothing for your principles, I care noth- 
ing about your ideals or theories, I ask only 
that you put on a better show than your 
opponent, ply me with more sugarcoated 
words, paint me a prettier picture and I will 


vote for you in this entertaining national . 


popularity contest; I will select a president 
as I in effect select the songs on the Hit 
Parade. 

Alternative No. 2. He may ignore the two 
major parties—in one of which the victory 
almost always lies—and vote (he always calls 
it a protest vote) for a splinter party. He 
accomplishes nothing. His vote indeed is 
lost; his voice is lost. All too often we 
do not even know—nor does he—just what 
it is he is protesting against. 

Obviously, the third course for the non- 

y voter is on election day to go fishing. 
About this course nothing need be said. A 
privilege won in hardship, defended time and 
again in bloody tragedy, is lost by default. 

Mere voting in this election or that then 
is not enough, Our political parties will be 
effective only to the degree that they have 
the dedicated service of dedicated Americans. 

What parties? In this time and place a 
realistic approach requires that we consider 
only two. For America must not become a 
one-party nation; that way lies the death of 
freedom. Nor must America become a 3-, 
4-, or 44-party Nation; that way lies chaos, 
paralyzing inaction, the forfeiture of indi- 
vidual responsiblity at home and national 
responsibility in foreign affairs. 

We have come now to the crux of our 
problem. Since there are two major parties 
our adherence to the principles of either one 
must be based on reasoning which—like a 
double-edged knife—cuts in either direction. 

I am a Republican because I am in favor 
of certain basic propositions. I am a Repub- 
lican, too, because I am opposed to other 
propositions. 

In a 10-minute talk, obviously we can 
concern ourselves only with the essentials, 
with the hard core of the problem, rather 
than with the surface details which in a 
political argument provide the documenta- 
tion. I am, for instance, more concerned 
tonight about the proposition that in its 
dealings with other nations our Nation must 
be governed by the simple fundamentals of 
honesty and realistic national self-interest 
than I am in establishing that agreements 
such as those made by a Democrat at Yalta 
violate such fundamental principles, 

What, then, am I against? What do I find 
in the Democratic Party which leads me to 
the conclusion that being a Republican is 
the only logical cholce for a man to make? 
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I find 20 years of abused stewardship, 
20 years in which the trust placed by the 
voters in Democratic leaders was violated, 
partially, perhaps by men who were know- 
ingly and intentionally evil; but more im- 
portantly by people who, regardless of their 
intentions, misruled because they ignored in 
their thinking the very things which had 
made the country of their Government 
strong and great; because they set them- 
selves above the country, above its traditions 
and its laws, above its people. 

Such leaders—confident perhaps that they 
knew what was best—gambled for 20 years 
with our national heritage. They made of 
the Democratic Party not a party of the 
people, but a party dedicated to the manipu- 
lation of the people. They laughed at the 
heart and foundation of our republican 
form of government; States rights they sub- 
ordinated to the interests of a superstate; 
the Supreme Court they referred to as nine 
old men and they tried to make it more 
than nine at that; the people they reduced 
to data on a filing card, statistics, blocs, 
groups, the forgotten man, the one-third of 
a nation, the princes of privilege, the eco- 
nomic royalists, the adherents of a slave- 
labor law. They ignored, they changed; and 
what they couldn't ignore or could not 
change, they either castigated with bitter 
invective or ridiculed with cutting sarcasm 
from the typewriters of professional word- 
smiths, And always they acted in the name 
of “progressiveness"; always they were some- 
thing they called liberals. And because they 
saw themselves as bigger than history, they 
changed fact to suit their needs; a man who 
disagreed with one President became pub- 
licly a liar, another a copperhead; men who 
mentioned facts distasteful to another 
President were dealers in red herrings. Gov- 
ernment became a game—a giant giveaway 
program; and, as with any carnival shell 
game, the prizes were always big enough and 
elusively just close enough to keep the suck- 
ers on the hook. 

Such a party I must reject because as a 
man I must be against certain things. These 
things. What things do I believe in? What 
things lead me to be a Republican? 

I believe in the people. All of the people. 
Not just the little people, or the forgotten 
people; not the laborer; not the farmer; not 
the consumer; not the capitalist; not the 
Negro nor the Jew nor the Old Yankee; not 
the statistical nonentity of the bureaucrat. 
I believe in the people. All of the people. 

And because I believe in the people I be- 
lieve in the republican form of government 
in which all ultimate power is vested in the 
people, who in turn give to designated of- 
cials a limited power to act for them, And 
I believe, too, that the faith of the people 
is not to be abused; and the trust of the 
people is not lightly to be considered; and 
the heritage of the people is not to be traded, 
nor, like the property of a bankrupt busi- 
nessman, sold to the highest bidder. 

The wisdom of the people. Politicians fre- 
quently forget that it exists. Unscrupulous 
manipulators in the human market try to 
pretend that there is no such thing. Sta- 
tistically minded government sociologists 
try to reduce it to a mathematical formula. 
But it does exist; there is such a thing; it 
can't forever be treated as a mere compus 
tation. 

The politician who seeks always to give 
the most palatable answer to every problem; 
the manipulator who speaks of having this 
bloc or that in his back pocket; the sta- 
tistically minded official who arrives at a 
decision on the basis of what he assumes 
to be the relative popularity of alterna- 
tives—these people ignore the wisdom of 
the people. 

I believe that wisdom cannot for long be 
ignored. I believe the people know. I be- 
lieve the people want honesty, integrity, 
realistic sincerity. I believe the people want 
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to be treated forthrightly, and I believe the 
people can take the bad along with the good, 
To treat the people in any other way is 
stupid. More, it represents a cynical regard 
for the basis of our whole structure of rep- 
resentative government. It is worship of 
the consequences rather than of the causes 
of our freedoms. 

I believe, too, in a constitutional govern- 
ment. I believe that such a government has 
made America strong because it has provided 
succeeding generations with unmistakable 
guldeposts, and has at the same time estab- 
lished an orderly system of detours when de- 
tours become necessary. I believe that our 
Constitution is not something to be ridiculed 
nor ignored. It is not something to be 
changed by legislative default or executive 
usurpation or judicial fiat. 

I believe in all honesty in our capitalistic 
system. I believe in it because I have seen 
the greatness of the country which it has 
helped to produce; because I know that time 
and time again its strength bas been called 
on to save the free worid. 

And, finally, I believe that there is a power 
greater in world history than that of any 
man or of all the people themselves. I be- 
Heve that no government, no nation, no peo- 
ple can long survive in disregard of that 
power. 

These beliefs I hold. They rest on princi- 
ples which seem to me to be self-evident, 
Their implications for me, at least, are clear. 
As an American I want to hold my head high 
at home and abroad. I want to live in a 
country ruled ultimately by people who are 
self-reliant, whose integrity and character 
have not been vitiated by the blandishments 
of even the most benignly paternal govern- 
ment, whose futures and the power to shape 
them remain still primarily in their own 
hands, who live in harmony at home, who 
deal honestly abroad, who seek no special 
favors and make no shoddy leads, and who, 
most importantly, look unashamedly for 
guidance to God. 

Such an America is in the traditions of its 
founding. Such an America can face any 
task before it. Such an America is worthy of 
the best that we can dream for, work for, and 
Jove. Such an America we can achieve, That 
is why I call myself—and proudly so—a Re- 
publican. 


Career Legislation Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Nayy-Air 
Force Register of April 24, 1954: 

CAREER LEGISLATION Lacs 

While Department of Defense officials, both 
civilian and military, are in agreement that 
legislation designed to improve living con- 
ditions of career officers and enlisted men of 
the Armed Forces is of first importance, Con- 
gress has moved at such a slow pace that some 
of the major proposals may not reach the 
floor for a yote. Present plans of congres- 
oe leaders call for adjournment by mid- 

v. 

According to testimony of Defense Depart- 
ment heads when appearing recently before 
the House Appropriations Committee in con- 
nection with next year's budget, there is 
serious concern over the fact that a-rela- 
tively small percentage of enlisted men have 
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expressed a desire to adopt the military sery- 
ice as a career. The loss of trained men at 
the expiration of their enlistments has al- 
ways proved costly. The basic training of 
an Army infantryman costs around §3,200. 
To train a man in a military specialty after 
the basic course has been completed, requires 
a much more expensive period. For example, 
the cost of training a jet pilot runs up to 
$70.000. How to retain these trained in- 
dividuals as career men is a moot question. 

During the course of the hearings on the 
1955 defense appropriations, Navy Secretary 
Anderson listed the following items as those 
most frequently discussed by naval per- 
sonnel; 

Dependents’ medical care; reduction in 
allowance for nrovement of household goods; 
commissary stores; ships service and PX 
stores; low pay relative to cost of living; 
subsistence allowance below cost of food; 
sea and foreign duty pay: threats of reducing 
incentive and hazardous duty pay and sur- 
vivor benefits. 

When Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel Hannah was being 
interrogated regarding enlistments and re- 
enlistments by the House subcommittee, a 
Press report was introduced which listed 
eight principal gripes among men in uni- 
form—iow pay compared with jobs of the 
same level in civil life; separation from fami- 
lies when assigned to foreign duty; unreal- 
istic retirement pay and difficulty in getting 
it; lack of good housing for dependents; 
inadequate medical care for dependents; 
slow promotion; loss of many fringe bene- 
fits and dilution of military authority, a 
complaint advanced by officers. 

Secretary Hannah informed the committee 
that his Department is trying to take care 
of many of those things which were pointed 
out by the Womble report of 1953. Specifi- 
cally, he asserted that the matter of housing 
for men with families and single personnel 
is something which will be included in the 
program sent to Congress. His Department 
Wants to start a better housing program 
designed to cover a relatively long period of 
time. Secretary Hannah said the Depart- 
ment would like to have the Congress give 
consideration to the possibility of extending 
the same kind of encouragement to the man 
in service who will reenlist that is now 
given the veteran insofar as the acquisition 
of a home is concerned. In connection with 
the matter of a pay increase, he told the 
Appropriations Committee in February that 
the Department's feeling was that if consid- 
eration is going to be given to an increase 
in compensation for civillan employees of 
the Government, then military personnel 
should also be given consideration. 

The Register has repeately, editorially and 
otherwise, called for appropriate legislation 
which will raise service pay to a proper 
level and increase allowances of members 
of the Armed Forces in such a way that 
resignations of officers will be infrequent 
and enlisted personne! will have leas reason 
for not making the military service a career. 
Unless Congress nots, the present tremen- 
dous turn-over in men will continue and 
meri become a prohibitive cost in the years 

ead. 


Outlawing the Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of the fact that the 
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Attorney General of the United States 
has opposed legislation introduced by 
myself and others to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, there appears to be no 
unanimity of opinion in the executive 
branch of the Government on this sub- 
ject. The U. S. News & World Report 
issue of May 7, 1954, carries the report 
that the Vice President is inclining to 
the view that it would be wise to out- 
law the Communist Party on the theory 
that it has been dealt with most efec- 
tively in countries where it has been 
outlawed. I agree with these views of 
the Vice Presicent, if they are his views. 
Mr. Brownell has not been entirely con- 
sistent in opposing this legislation and 
at the same time advocating a law to 
strip Communists of their citizenship. I 
Say put them in jail. 

Further reasons for my opinion are de- 
tailed in my testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee in support of my 
bill to outlaw the Communist Party, 
H. R. 8326, which I submit to this body 
herewith: s 


STATEMENT OP CONGRESSMAN HARLAN HACEN 
BEPORE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEX IN RE 
H. R. 8326, a EH. To OUTLAW THE COM- 
MUNIST PARTY, APRIL 8, 1854 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my resolution declares that our 

courts have found that there exists a revo- 
lutionary Communist conspiracy committed 

to tho overthrow of Federal and local divi- 

sions of government by force and violence 

through its parent party and its affiliated, 
subsidiary, and frontal organizations and the 
members thereof. These organizations are 
declared to be illegal and devoid of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities belonging 
to legal organizations in the United States. 

The resolution further provides that whoso- 

ever is a member of or participates in the 

revolutionary activities of these organiza- 
tions knowing the said object or purpose are 

guilty of a Federal crime punishable by a 

maximum of 10 years in jall or a fine of 

$10,000, or both. a 
In effect, I have declared the illegality of 

the organizations referred to and have made 
membership or participation in the actiyl- 
ties of such organizations a penal offense if 
such membership or participation was en- 
tered upon with knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary purpose of the particular organiza- 
tion, including Communist fronts, If its 
provisions become law, violations thereof 
would be prosecuted in our courts accord- 
ing to the practices and methods of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, including requirements 
of reasonable cause for filing an indictment 
or information. 

This ‘legislation and similar legislation 
should be most carefully considered in order 
that ite Justification be established and that 
workable definitions should be established 
for defining a penal offense. These consid- 
erations apply to any penal legislation, but 
are particularly vital here because we are 
dealing with an extension of the concept of 
criminality to activity which often does not 
wear the raiment of overt acts of violence 
or subversion and is often understandably 
confused with ordinary political or philo- 
sophical inquiry or action, 

I have no intention in offering this legis- 
lation to foreclose the right to minority 
opinion about proper answers to our po- 
litical, social, and economic problems. I 
agree with Justice Robert H. Jackson, of 
the Supreme Court, when he sald, “If there 
is any fixed star in our constitutional con- 
stellation it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in 
politics, nationalism, religion, or other mat- 
ters of opinion, or force citizens to con- 


States provided that it is true that the pro- 
ponent is not seeking thereby to 
the interests of a foreign sovereign and 
& person who offers his mind and body 
the service of the United States in 
or war without qualification and in the 
belief that this country may be imperfect 
but it is still the best country in the world. 

A Communist does not have this true 
faith and loyalty to the United States. He 
is not a mere critic of our institutions or 
a reformer. thereof. He rejects the worth 
of all our institutions. He is subject to an 
iron mental discipline emanating from a 
foreign sovereign which is our declared 
enemy. He believes that any lie, any dis- 
semblance, any action whatsoever is justi- 
fable if it carries out the latest directive 
from the Kremlin and promotes the ulti- 
mate triumph of a revolutionary proleta- 
riat in this and other countries, He is a 
complete moral bastard and more effectively 
works against causes which he public en- 
dorses because of their appeal to reformers 
than he does against the capitalist whom 
he traditionally caricaturizes and attacks. 

In other words it is naive to assume that 
communism is some kind of a native radical- 
ism. Rather it ls an un-American con- 
spiracy directed by foreign masters and it 
should be treated as such. 

My offer of this legislation is not designed 
to feed the beast of demagoguery which 
has been loosed in this country and has fat- 
tened on the fears of an implacable for- 
elgn enemy in an atomic age. In fact its 
enactment will do much to clear the at- 
mosphere of suspicion by which the Commu- 
nists and their right-wing counterparts di- 
vide and conquer by substituting American 
methods of prosecution for asserted offenses 
against the Government for present legal 
and undefined acts of association or advo- 
cacy, sometimes provable only by the rank- 
est hearsay and often lacking in that ele- 
ment of knowledge which is the basis of 
punishment or other adverse Judgment in 
the American tradition. 

My offer of this legislation does not stem 
from any belief that we are in danger of 
losing our collective American mind to in- 
ternal subversion. In a democratic forum 
of ideas our American traditions of free 
enterprise, humanitarianism and religion 
can defeat Communist ideas any day of the 
week. The danger to America arising from 
internal communism comes from its ability 
to pervert otherwise good causes and its 
ability to attract party followers into the 
channels of sabotage and espionage to the 
point that we must regard every true Com- 
munist as a potential spy or saboteur. For 
these reasons we must bar the door to the 
solicitor and hucksters of this foul movement 
and my resolution will accomplish that 
closure. 

Per se Communist publications will have 
to cease their perverted and inflammatory 
journalistic explorations, Liberals as well as 
conservatives, if these expressions mean any- 
thing in these troubled times, should wel- 
come the disappearance of these sinkholes 
of untruth, Communist demagogues will no 
longer be able to defeat good causes for 
which they have a secret revulsion by their 
advocacy in the Interests of expediency and 
the demagogues of the extreme right will no 
longer be able to sell their merchandise on 
the sole premise that they are taking a 
position different from the position of the 
extreme left. Parenthetically I would note 
thet my resolution applies to any organiza- 
tion, Communist or non-Communist, which 
seeks the overthrow of the Government by 
illegal methods. Reasonable people, there- 


fore, who seck American answers to our prob- . 
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Iems of preservation or change, will be less 
likely to be forced into a nutcracker between 
the extreme right and left which forced the 
disappearance of democracy in Germany and 
produced Adolph Hitler. Like the snows of 
tomorrow the fanatics of the totalitarian 
left and right will fade away or be left 
talking to and influencing each other with 
no access to the bulk of our citizens. 

We will have a weapon to terminate the 
activities of Communists and other violent 
radicals in setting up false fronts or pene- 
trating existing legitimate organizations. 

I submit that this legislation is necessary 
to a propert treatment of security and radi- 
calism dedicated to mass violence in this 
country today. I trust that you in your good 
judgment will approve its passage, 


Ninety Billion Dollars for Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently opposed the giveaway pro- 
grams by which the leadership of this 
Nation has sought to buy the friendship 
of other nations since World War II. 
Recent developments in the realm of in- 
ternational affairs have, I believe, fully 
vindicated the wisdom of that opposition. 

An excellent statement of the folly of 
this program, and of the isolated plight 
in which this Nation finds itself today, 
is contained in an article by Mr. Constan- 
tine Brown in today’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Brown’s analysis 
of this situation: 

OUR INTERNATIONAL DFICULTIES—NEARLY 
$90 BILLION WE HAVE SPENT IN LESS THAN 
10 Years Has PAm Orr IN ALLES WHO Fan. 
Us at CRITICAL TIMES 


Even the wishful thinkers who firmly be- 
lieved that by spending tens of billions to 
buy friendships we could weather the inter- 
national storm caused by the Communists 
realize today that this country finds itself in 
unprecedented international difficulties. 

Our security in the Pacific is seriously 
threatened. We appealed to our British and 
French allies in vain to seal off that area 
against the Reds. We were rebuffed. 

By following the 19th century adage that 
Britain knows no friendships, no enmities 
but only interests, Prime Minister Churchill 
neatly pulled the rug from under our feet 
and breached the free nations’ common front 
to resist Red imperialism. 

Political men in Washington were as- 
tounded to read the British Premier’s speech 
of last Friday. In addressing the Primrose 
League, a Conservative Party organization, 
he suggested the establishment of links with 
the U. S. S. R. which would convince the 
Muscovites that the British wish peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity to the U. S. S. R. 

Mr. Churchill added the astounding sen- 
tence that Britain wanted the U. S. S. R. to 
play a proud and splendid role in guiding 
humanity. It was the same Churchill who 
a few years ago invented the expression the 
“Iron Curtain” to describe the Kremlin's un- 
believable ruthlessness. Words are never 
meaningless when expressed by British Prime 
Ministers even when there aré strong indica- 
tions of deterioration caused by age. 

Within less than 24 hours Mr. Churchill's 
friendly expression was translated into deeds. 
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The British Government announced the re- 
moval of controls from exports of tin, rub- 
ber, electrical appliances, and machine tools, 
and other strategic materials, to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain—except Communist 
China. The reservation toward the Peiping 
Government is only temporary. According 
to reports from London, the British Govern- 
ment is awaiting only the so-called settle- 
ment of the Korean and Indochina issues at 
Geneva before China is allowed to enjoy 
freedom of imports from Britain instead of 
the present bootleg trade. 

That our foreign policy hag received the 
most serious setback in generations—prob- 
ably the worst since we started playing in 
the international big league—is acknowl- 
edged by Republicans and Democrats. It is 
equally accepted as a fact by Secretary of 
State Dulles himself, who is not to be blamed 
for what has happened. His major mistake 
was to yield to the French and British pres- 
sure at Berlin and agree to the Geneva 
Conference. 

But insofar as the overall responsibility 
for our greatest discomfiture in history is 
concerned, the fault Hes with the past ad- 
ministrations, which chose a reckless spend- 
ing of money and goods as the best means 
to establish America’s position in the world. 
There is no doubt that the Republican ad- 
ministration has followed that pattern, be- 
Cause, as congressional leaders explain, there 
was no other possibility. The minds of the 
American people had been primed for such 
& policy and none other. 

However, the American taxpayers who have 
been forking over a sizable amount of their 
income to help the establishment of the 
free world's basic policy of collective security 
were never warned that the time might come 
when our allies might run out on us Any 
suggestion to that effect would have been 
denounced by the present and past admin- 
istrations as rank isolationism, which in the 
present-day dictionary is tantamount to be- 
ing treasonable. Yet it happened. The col- 
lective security balloon burst in our face at 
the most critical moment in our history. 

Secretary Dulles, realizing the serious turn 
the situation has taken in southeast Asia, 
proposed a collective security treaty for the 
South Pacific along the lines of the NATO. 
When the answer from London and Paris 
was not what he had the right to expect, he 
rushed over to conyince our allies of the 
necessity for such a common front. He dis- 
covered that the situation was far more seri- 
ous than he had anticipated when he met 
with a positive refusal from our allies, 

So did the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Adm. Arthur Radford, who followed 
Mr. Dulles in the French and British capitals. 
Admiral Radford spoke about the military 
urgency of such an agreement, He was told 
very politely that this was our business and 
our business alone, Yet, the British and the 
French Governments know that in view of 
the turn of things in Asia the security of 
America depends far more on What is hap- 
pening across the Pacific than across the 
Atlantic. 

Our European friends found us ready and 
willing to do anything they wanted to se- 
cure their safety when the Red shadow was 
cast over Europe. But they decided that it 
would be in keeping with their interests to 
leave us in the cold at one of the most crucial 
crises in our history, 

Anglo-French neutralism and political 
mercantilism which had been discounted so 
heavily in the past by our diplomatic and 
MSA officials had finally permeated deeply 
into the governments of our major allies, 
They are now telling us in effect: “Sorry, we 
appreciate your predicament but you have 
to work out your problems by yourselves.” 

This is the concrete result of the nearly 
$90 billion which the American taxpayers 
have spent on allies in less than 10 years, 
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Lrownson Proposal Is Without Precedent 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal of my able colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWN- 
son], to finance United States partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence seaway by 
revenue bond issues is most unusual and 
without precedent in United States Gov- 
ernment corporations. In no instance 
has the Federal Government ever pro- 
posed to finance a Government policy, 
particularly one designated as necessary 
for national security, with revenue bonds 
over which private bankers will have a 
veto power. - 

In all cases that we have studied the 
Federal Government has either put large 
amounts of equity capital into Govern- 
ment corporations, plus either Govern- 
ment guaranteed bonds or bonds backed 
by substantial assets. This is borne out 
by a study of Government corporations 
which I submit for the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues 
since this matter will be debated on the 
floor tomorrow: 

MEMORANDUM ON GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
CREATED py Act or CONGRESS 

1, Not one of the Government corpora- 
tions created by Congress and functioning 
today has been made solely dependent upon 
the issuance of nonguaranteed bonds to the 
public for the financing of its activities. 
Furthermore, so far as has been determined, 
not one Government corporation created by 
Congress in the 20th century history of such 
legislation has ever been made solely de- 
pendent on such bond or note issues for the 
funds needed to finance Its activities. 

2. At the present time the issuance of 
bonds or notes to the public without Govern- 
ment guaranty of principal and interest is 
being used only by certain banking corpora- 
tions in the farm credit and housing credit 
fields: The Federal land banks, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, the central bank 
for cooperatives, and the Federal home-loan 
banks. 


3. The Federal land banks were created 
with a capital stock of $125 million paid in 
by the United States, plus capital stock pur- 
chased by all borrowers from such banks. 
‘There were also very substantial Government 
contributions to paid-in surplus (amounting 
to $141 million as of June 30, 1943). The 
bonds which have been issued to the public 
without Government guaranty are the joint 
and several obligations of äll 12 land banks 
and are not revenue bonds but are unquali- 
fied commitments secured by farm first mort- 
gages. The mortgage loans made by the 
banks are always at a higher interest rate 
than that paid by the banks on the preced- 
ing issue of bonds, the spread enabling the 
banks to operate. This is a straight, long- 
term mortgage banking operation, the bonds 
being marketed when funds are needed by 
the banks to meet the demands for first 
mortgage loans. Eight hundred and seven- 
ty-five million dollars of bonds were out- 
standing on October 31, 1953, of which at 
least $675 million were in the hands of com- 
mercial and other banks and insurance 
companies. 

4. The Federal intermediate credit banks 
were created with a capital stock of $60 mil- 
lion paid in by the United States, plus a 
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$40-million revolving fund available for fur- 
ther capital-stock subscriptions and paid-in 
surplus (the latter amounting to $5,600,000 
on September 30, 1953). These banks are 
engaged in discounting agricultural and liye- 
stock paper for production credit associa- 
tions, banks for cooperatives, commercial 
banks, and other Institutions, and making 
loans to such institutions upon the pledge 
of collateral. These banks have sold in the 
open market, without Government guaranty, 
collateral trust debentures, which are the 
joint and several obligations of all 12 banks, 
and which are secured by cash, Government 
bonds, Federal farm-mortgage bonds, or the 
agricultural and livestock paper discounted 
by the banks, or secured paper representing 
loans made by the banks to other financing 
institutions, The debentures are thus not 
revenue commitments, but are unqualified 
commitments secured by collateral. This 
again is a straight banking operation in 
the farm-credit field, the debentures being 
issued monthly according to the banks’ 
needs. There were $775 million of deben- 
tures outstanding on September 30, 1953. 
The banks had $793,500,000 of loans receiv- 
able, $32,400,000 of cash, and 662 million in 
Government securities. 

5. The Central Bank for Cooperatives has 
capital furnished by the United States and 
also by all borrowers from this corporation 
(1 central bank, 12 district banks). The 
total capital stock on September 30, 1953, 
Was $197 million ,of which $170,500,000 had 
been paid in by the United States and 
$18,400,000 by borrowers. The debentures 
insured by the Central Bank must be secured 
by collateral at least equal to the amount 
of outstanding debentures, the collateral to 
consist of cash, direct obligations of the 
United States, or notes, etc., discounted or 
representing loans made. Here again the de- 
bentures are not revenue commitments, but 
are unqualified commitments secured by 
banking collateral. Here again there is a 
straight banking operation involving loans 
by the Central Bank to cooperatives of na- 
tional or broad regional scope and to its dis- 
trict banks, plus the discounting of paper. 
On September 30, 1953, the debentures in the 
hands of private buyers amounted to $119 
million, and there were $12 million in the 
hands of other Government corporations. 
The group of banks had assets of $333 míl- 
lion in loans receivable, $23,500,000 in cash, 
and $43,400,000 in Government securities. 

6. The Federal home-loan banks perform 
the same function in general for their mem- 
bers (building and loan, savings and loan, 
and homestead associations; savings and co- 
operative banks; insurance companies) as 
the Federal Reserve System performs for 
commercial banks and the Federal land 
banks for farm financing. These Federal 
home-loan banks originally had a capital 
of $124,741,000 paid in by the United States 
and additional capital subscribed by all 
member institutions. As of September 30, 
1953, the United States capital contribution 
had been repaid, and there was a capital 
stock of $360 million, all privately owned. 
These banks have issued to the public, with- 
out Government guaranty, consolidated de- 
bentures which are the joint and several ob- 
ligations of all the banks, The law under 
which they have been issued provides that 
no such debentures shall be issued if any 
of the assets are subject to any pledge or 
lien; and provides further that the deben- 
tures are not to be issued In excess of the 
amount of the obligations of member insti- 
tutions held at that time and secured by 
home mortgages or obligations of, or guar- 
anteed by, the United States. There were 
$349 million of such debentures outstand- 
ing on September 30, 1953, in the hands of 
commercial banks, insurance companies, etc. 
At that time the banks had 6797 million in 
loans receivable, $397 million in Government 
securities and $30,000 in cash. It also ap- 
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pears that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase the obligations of 
these banks, at his discretion, up to $1 bil- 
lion outstanding at any one time, but no 
use bas had to be made of this authority. 
Here again we find a straight banking oper- 
ation, to provide a reservoir of long- and 
short-term credit in the home financing field. 

7. The foregoing corporations which have 
raised money by selling nonguaranteed bonds 
or debentures in the open market have all 
been engaged in banking operations; none 
of the financing so accomplished was for a 
construction program; in all cases the cor- 
porations had substantial capital and/or 
paid-in surplus contributions from the 
United States and also, in 3 out of the 4 
cases, from thelr borrowers or member in- 
stitutions (and in the fourth case a sub- 
stantial revolving fund for additional capital 
contributions, if needed); and in all cases 
the securities issued and sold in the open 
market were unqualified commitments se- 
cured by banking-type collateral, not reve- 
nue bonds dependent solely on the earnings 
of the corporation. 


8. Inland Waterways Corporation was 
created by Federal legislation to operate the 
Government-owned waterways system, 
‘There was capital stock of $15 million con- 
tributed by the United States, plus $12,300,- 
000 of paid-in surplus. The Corporation 
could issue nonguaranteed notes up to 25 
percent of the value of its assets but has 
apparently never done sọ. None were out- 
standing either on June 30, 1943 or on 
September 30, 1953. 

9. Panama Canal Company (formerly the 
Panama Railroad Company) was originally 
created in 1849 as a privately owned corpora- 
tion under New York law. Since 1905 it has 
been wholly owned by the United States 
Government through the purchase of the 
capital stock of the corporation. In 1948 it 
was reincorporated under a Federal charter, 
with no capital stock. It has, however, had 
$2068 million of paid-in surplus from the Gov- 
ernment. The former Panama Canal Agency 
(now named the Canal Zone Government) 
operated and maintained the canal until 
July 1, 1951, when the Panama Canal Com- 
pany took over. Its operations were financed 
by appropriations, since tolls, taxes, etc., went 
into the United States Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. There has never been any 
public borrowing by these organizations, but 
there has been some borrowing from the 
Treasury by the Panama Rallroad Company 
and its successor, Panama Canal Company 
(85,900,000 on September 30, 1953). Of 
course, the canal itself was built by the sale 
of United States Government bonds. 

10. In the case of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, there has been no capital stock but 
the United States has contributed a paid-in 
surplus of $45 million and there have been 
expended appropriations of over $1.500,000,- 
000. Any bonds to be issued by TVA were 
to be issued on the credit of or guaranteed 
by the United States or sold to the Treasury. 
There were $29 million in the hands of the 
Treasury on September 30, 1953, and none 
elsewhere, 

11, Other currently functioning corpora- 
tions created by Federal legislation are: 

(a) Commodity Credit Corpora tion 
capital of $100 million paid in by United 
States and maintained by successive appro- 
priations—Corporation, with approval of Sec- 
retary of Treasury, can issue bonds, notes, 
etc., but any sold in the open market would 
be guaranteed by the United States—on 
September 30, 1953, there were nearly $4 
billion of the Corporation's obligations in the 
hands of the Treasury and none elsewhere. 

(b) Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
capital of $1 billion contributed by United 
States—borrowing was originally from RFC, 
now from the Treasury—#1,430,000,000 of 
obligations in the hands of the Treasury ou 
September 30, 1953. 
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(c) Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation— 
capital stock subscribed by United States— 
the Corporation may borrow, with approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, on bonds 
guaranteed by the United States—8400,000 of 
obligations in private hands on September 
30, 1953. 

(d) Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—capital and paid-in surplus of 621 
million contributed by the United States— 
borrowing was originally from RFC, but now 
is accomplished through HHFA, which bor- 
rows from the Treasury—nearly $2,500,000,- 
000 of such obligations outstanding on 
September 30, 1953. 

(e) Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— 
capital of $27 million paid in by the United 
States—also over $77 million of expended 
appropriations—no borrowings, 

(í) Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—capital of $289 milllon—$150 million 
from the United States plus $139 million 
from the 12 Federal Reserve banks (all such 
investment having been repaid by 1948)— 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury, but 
has not done so. 

(g) Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation—capital of $100 million origi- 
nally, $77 million as of September 30, 1953, 
all owned by the United States—borrowing, 
if any, is from the Treasury. 

(h) Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—cap- 
ital supplied by appropriations—no bor- 
rowing. 

(i) Public Housing Administration—capl- 
tal stock and paid-in surplus provided by 
the United States, $188 million as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1953—contributions to the States, 
etc., provided for by appropriations and allo- 
cations from other United States agencies 
(amounting to $190 million as of September 
30, 1953)—authorized at one time to issue 
bonds, etc., guaranteed by the United States 
but now borrows from the Treasury ($619 
million as of September 30, 1953). 

(j) Institute of Inter-American Affairs— 
no capital stock but paid-in surplus of $12,- 
500,000 from the United States—also other 
funds from appropriations either direct or 
by allocation from other Government agen- 
cles (amounting to $116 million as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1953)—no borrowing power under 
the Federal charter of 1947. 

(k) Production Credit Corporations (12)— 
capital of $120 million supplied by the United 
States—no borrowing authority. 

(1) Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
original capital stock of $500 million sub- 
scribed by the United States—borrowings 
from the Treasury. 

(m) Virgin Island Corporation —pald-in 
surplus and expended appropriations of $6,- 
300,000 on September 30, 1953—operates on 
appropriations by Congress made to a revolv- 
ing fund—no obligations issued to the public. 


Resolution of the Newark (N. Y.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce Concerning Public 
Law 199 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


8 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, upon 
request and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Newark (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce on April 13, 1954: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF Dmecrors or 
TRE NEWARK CHAMBER or Commence CON- 
CERNING PusLIC Law 199 


Whereas parcel post was a major publio 
service, established by Congress in 1912, so 
that all Americans, city dwellers, farmers, 
throughout the Nation could have equal de- 
livery service for the things they needed. 
Parcel post has contributed greatly to the 
development of the United States through 
the years; that tens of thousands of busi- 
nesses employing millions of people are 
founded on parcel-post operation. Most 
people in the United States use parcel post; 
and 

Whereas parcel post produced $484 million 
revenue for the Post Office Department in 
1952—over 28 percent of the Department's 
total Income. Parcel post was a tremendous 
money maker; $122 milllon was the profit 
parcel post brought to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1952; and 

Whereas for many years until 1952 pack- 
ages up to a maximum of 70 pounds could 
be mailed from any of the 41,000 post offices 
in the United States for delivery by any 
other post office; and 

Whereas where once you could mail 70 
pounds, you now mail only 20 pounds beyond 
the second parcel-post zone. Only 40 
pounds may be mailed in the first 2 zones; 
combined length and girth limits have been 
cut from 100 inches to 72 inches; and 

Whereas the mailer loses time, material, 
labor, and repacking his shipments. Mail- 
ing charges increase. More and more cus- 
tomers are driven from the use of parcel 
post; and 

Whereas the post office lost $73 million in 
1952 as a direct result of restrictions on 
parcel-post weight and size. In 1953 reve- 
nue loss probably will be greater. The loss 
to postal service is more serious because it 
represents the most profitable traffic, the gain 
from which was used by the post office to 
offset the losses in providing parcel-post 
service to remote or less populous areas of 
the country: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce favors the Broyhill bill, H. R. 
2685, that would repeal Public Law 199, and 
has been filed in the House. This bill, if 
enacted, will restore the full 70-pound, 100- 
inch limitations on parcel post: 

1. And that the members, officers, and 
directors of this chamber use their best 
efforts to have this bill enacted immediately. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the proper committees in Congress and to 
the Senators from the State of New Tork. 

Adopted April 13, 1954. 

NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jonn D. Meyers, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copfes of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44. sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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The Shipping Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the thesis that anything that 
helps to promote understanding of the 
problems facing the Nation in the field 
of merchant marine is eminently de- 
sirable, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “The Shipping 
Problem,” published in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of May 4. 

The editorial present in succinct and 
convincing fashion the importance of 
this vital segment of the national econ- 
omy. 

One statement that merits the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful citizen is to the 
effect that— 


Tt is a most special form of private enter- 
prise, the vital fourth arm of our military 
potential, after the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, We can no more afford to let it die 
in the normal course of peacetime compe- 
tition than we could afford to let our Army 
shrivel to nothing Just because other coun- 
tries ralse and equip their infantry more 
cheaply than we do. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SHIPPING PROBLEM 

The trouble with trying to formulate na- 
tional policy on this country’s merchant 
marine is that the problem defies solution 
under any of the easy rules of thumb. It 
is private enterprise, to be sure, Regular 
trade-route freighters and tramps find them- 
Selves in direct competition with both 
American ships and shipping from dozens of 
other countries all over the world. But it is 
a most special form of private enterprise, 
the vital fourth arm of our military poten- 
tial, after the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We can no more afford to let it die in the 
normal course of peacetime competition than 
we could afford to let our Army shrivel to 
nothing just because other countries raise 
and equip their infantry more cheaply than 
we do. 

By the same token, we can give enthusl- 
astic support to the efforts of other nations 
to earn dollars by carrying American goods 
to the rest of the world. But somewhere the 
Une must be drawn if the far lower costs 
of operation by friendly competitors are not 
to leave the bulk of the merchant fleet rot- 
ting in the ports. Legislators can look at 
the problem of shipbuilding and shipping 
as a special concern of such coastal States 
@s Maryland, Virginia, New York, and Cali- 
fornia, But they do so at the peril of ignor- 
ing the national stake in these activities. 

In a great many other areas of economic 
activity the higher American labor costs 
are offset by a more efficient system of mass 
Production and distribution, In shipping 
matters the offset is far less, And the whole 
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tangled business of the war-boom, peace- 
time-bust cycle only aggravates the difficulty 
of stabilizing the merchant marine some- 
where in between a pure free-enterprise 
undertaking and a vital national-defense 
activity, 

To say as much is to belabor the obvious 
contradictions, But it is from just such con- 
tradictions that the administration has had 
to start in working out the detailed program 
that the Under Secretary of Commerce pre- 
sented to the Senate Water Transportation 
Subcommittee yesterday. The program in- 
volves some extensive Government subsidiza- 
tion, which the first Republican administra- 
tion in 20 years must have accepted with 
some reluctance, But it also calls for vig- 
orous attempts to reduce the present high 
labor costs and to increase efficiency. There 
will be a chance for discussion of the pro- 
gram in more detail later, For the moment 
it is enough to underline once again what is 
50 frequently overlooked—the fact that the 
merchant marine presents a unique prob- 
lem, calling for some compromise between 
the extremes of economic and political phil- 
osophy. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
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Rights and Security, by Senator PAUL H. 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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(Address of Hon. Paul. H. Dovatas, of Illinois, 
at St. Louis University Law Day, April 24, 
1954) 


I welcome this chance to speak to you 
in an atmosphere that is as yet free of 
the violence of politics in an election year. 
For if past campaigns are any guide to the 
one that lies straight ahead, you and I both 
know what to expect. Charges will be made 
that were best left unsaid. Priendships will 
be strained that should have remained firm. 
Men will claim sole credit for good acts they 
opposed, and will blame others for what they 
themselves did. And most differences of 
opinion, however honorable, will be por- 
trayed on one side as a plot to betray the 
Nation, and on the other as selfless patriot- 
ism. 

Because of all this, I want to use this brief 
moment of calm to consider one leading 
question. How can we preserve an America 
that will be secure and yet free, an America 
that will be orderly and yet open to change, 
an America that will be united and yet rich 
in the diversity of its parts—an America that 
will skillfully and justly balance its forces 
between the life needs of the community and 
the life needs of the private person? 


The work of shaping this kind of an 
America has never been an easy job. Yet 
throughout the past, the general form of 
what we have done has been reasonably 
plain. In time of war all of us have shelved 
our private plans and have placed ourselves 
under the national discipline whose alm has 
been the security, order and unity of the 
community. With the coming of peace, we 
have relaxed the strong hand of government, 
We have aimed at social and political ar- 
rangements that would enlarge the freedom 
of the individual; that would broaden the 
avenue for our personal talents, and that 
would permit a diversity of outlook, 

But what complicates our life today— 
and what causes so much spiritual strife in 
our hearts—is that the historical conditions 
known to the past, are not known to us now, 
We are at war, and yet not quite at war. 
We are at peace, and yet not quite at peace. 
And under the present condition of half 
wars, undeclared wars and cold wars—all 
without a visible terminal point—we are 
denied the old moral certainties based on a 
clear-cut state of war or peace. We are 
torn, rather, by demands that the individual 
be sacrificed to the overriding security needs 
of the community, and the rival demands 
that freedom and justice for the individual 
come first and that all else must serve them. 
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In great measure, the acuteness of the 
problem before us is due to the impact of 
communism on our times. And since what 
we do in our search for both security and 
freedom is directly related to our view of 
communism, let us first deal with that aspect 
of the question. 

Jacques Maritain, the distinguished Cath- 
olic philosopher, has described communism 
as the ultimate heresy, not because it at- 
tacks Biblical doctrine, but because it seeks 
to displace it completely as a way of life. 
And so it does, by planting dragon seeds in 
soll the Judaic-Christian tilled for a differ- 
ent purpose. For it was this tradition, sanc- 
tified by our religious and secular martyrs, 
which raised before the eyes of humanity 
the aim of lasting peace, of social justice, of 
mercy, of fraternity between men, and of an 
end to all forms of slavery and oppression. 
It was this tradition, too, which taught all 
of us that we were created, not self-made; 
and being created, that we owed a disciplined 
obedience to our Creator, 

All this, the Communists have turned 
against us. The yearning for peace has be- 
come thelr weapon to attack as warmongers 
those who arm themselves to preserve the 
peace against Communist aggression. The 
yearning for social justice has become their 
moral sanction to destroy the existing social 
frame, and to establish their harsh authority 
on the debris. The yearning for mercy has 
become their devilish doctrine of forgiveness 
by which any Communist can He, betray, 
deceive, and kill, and yet be absolved in the 
name of the revolution, The yearning for 
fraternity has become their demand that 
men surrender their will and their soul to 
the herd instincts of the mass. The concept 
of discipline before a Creator, has become 
their foul adoration of those who control 
the weapons of force in a state—the firing 
squad, the concentration camp, the forced 
confession, the judicial murder. 

Nothing has escaped their corruption. 
There was a time, for example, when Ameri- 
cans felt free to join together in private 
groups, to remove an injustice or to promote 
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a worthy cause. But we hesitate to do that 
now, after having seen how the Communists 
have perverted the aims of those same 
groups, There was a time, also, when an 
American, as his thoughts dictated, did not 
hesitate to state his views in a petition ad- 
dressed to public officials. But even this 
ancient right has fallen under the cloud of 
suspicion, because the Communists have 
used it to divide instead of unify opinion, to 
distort instead of clarify it. Even our lan- 
guage has felt the hand of Communist-cor- 
ruption. We used to be able to talk in the 
American sense about people’s movements 
and about progressive causes. But we are 
now inclined to shelve these terms. For we 
have seen how they have been used by the 
Communists to mask the true nature of the 
slavery that is planned for those who are 
seduced by them. 

Nor is this all. In their tactics, the Com- 
munists always demand the tolerance of 
society when they are in a minority, But 
once in power, they use the apparatus of the 
state, not to resolve social conflicts but to 
crush dissent. Once in power, they never 
tolerate in others what they formerly de- 
manded for themselves, 
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How can we deal with this cunning foe, 
without destroying the proceas of democracy 
in the course of trying to defend democracy? 

I think that our line of approach should 
begin by isolating two separate factors. The 
first is the threat of subversion, sabotage or 
possible sabotage. The second is the holding 
of unpopular opinions. 

Taking these factors in order, it should be 
clear by now that the Communist Party has 
been stripped down to a hard core of disci- 
plined men and women whose loyalties are 
with Russia, rather than with us and who, 
in the main, can only be regarded as actual 
or potential enemies of the United States, 
The process of identifying and bringing them 
to light has now been pressed vigorously for 
6 or 7 years, and the top leaders have been 
jailed after lengthy trials in which it was 
demonstrated that they plotted to overthrow 
our Government. 

The figure of the hard core of Communists 
that remains at large has been recently esti- 
mated by President Eisenhower to be in the 
neighborhood of 25,000. And I have every 
reason to believe that President Eisenhower 
knew what he was talking about. I have 
equal reason to believe that the FBI can at 
any moment put its finger squarely on any 
Communist Party member or spy; and more- 
over, that if it should be called on to do this, 
the FBI will adhere to its reeply ingrained 
respect for our civil liberties, and to its 
earnest desire to protect the innocent as 
well as the guilty. But in any case, I feel 
that it is unsafe to have Communists in pub- 
lic employment or in sensitive private posi- 
tions. Nor would I knowingly hire them for 
any position where they might sway imma- 
ture youth or poison the wells of informa- 
tion, The process of exposure—orderly ex- 
posure—must therefore be continued. 

Moreover, I have long believed that in the 
event of war, or a grave national emergency 
precedent to a war, the Government should 
have the power to intern Communists so that 
they would be unable to do damage to our 
society, or be violently assaulted in turn by 
an enraged population. In the course of 
their internment, I would have them treated 
humanely, but would nevertheless keep them 
out of the stream of social lite until the 
danger was either over or largely past. This 
is what the British Government did to sus- 
pected Nazi and Fascist sympathizers in the 
opening days of World War II. And a meas- 
ure authorizing that same course of action 
in the case of the American Communists 
Was sponsored by a group of liberal Senators 
to which I am proud to belong; and, through 
our effort, was actually incorporated in the 

McCarran Act of 1950. The proposal we 
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sponsored is now part of our organic law, 
not as a substitute for the McCararn Act, but 
as a supplement to it. 
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But If this course of action is warranted 
in an emergency handling of Communists, we 
must take equal care at all times to preserve 
the traditional right of Americans to hold 
unpopular opinions. Here we come to the 
heart of the difficulty raised by the conduct 
of some congressional investigations. Let 
me say in this general connection that the 
broad right of the Congress to investigate is 
a necessary adjunct of its right to legislate. 
If the Congress were denied the authority to 
investigate, it could conceivably be reduced 
to a forum which did little more than ap- 
prove resounding resolutions. But when it 
exercises that authority with discrimination 
and care, it serves three useful purposes. It 
informs itself upon subjects that might re- 
quire legislation. It informs the Nation 
about similar subjects. And it acts as a 
check on the work of the Executive. 

The majority of congressional investigative 
committees—and the committees work in a 
broad range of fields other than the ferreting 
out of subyersives—are conducted with a 
scrupulous respect for the three purposes I 
have just mentioned. But it is the excep- 
tional committee, the committee that uses 
the investigative process to invade the pre- 
serve of the Executive, the committee that 
conducts legislative trials for acts that are 
not criminal, the committee that would pun- 
ish men for holding unpopular opinions—it 
is this kind of a committee that has brought 
the whole investigative process under a cloud. 

The issue presents itself most sharply in 
connection with the legislative trials of in- 
dividuals who are connected with actual or 
alleged “Communist front” organizations. 
All of us have seen how some self-appointed 
groups have labeled every organization that 
works for humane ends, such as a peaceful 
world or the elimination of social injustice, 
to be subversive. I recall not so long ago, 
that this charge was made in Indiana against 
the Quakers, and even against the reading of 
the story of Robin Hood to children. That 
charge, happily, was drowned out by a na- 
tional chorus of derisive laughter. But in 
other cases incalculable harm has been done 
by such loose branding. The result is not 
only to smear large numbers of innocent 
people, but to discourage men and women 
from joining any organization no matter how 
innocent or worthy it may be. Since social 
progress in the country is largely effected by 
voluntary organizations, the acceptance of 
this practice will tend to create an in- 
tellectually and morally stagnant society, 
which will be afraid of ideas and of any 
change whatsoever. This, as I shall later 
point out, would not only prevent us from 
improving but would actually be a poor de- 
tense against the forces of communism. 

The Attorney General, with the aid pre- 
sumably of the FBI has, however, listed a 
large number of organizations as being sub- 
versive, The first such list was published in 
1947 by the Truman administration, and 
since then later additions have been made. 
Such judgments, of course, are not infallible. 
But if we assume for the sake of argument 
that they are in the main correct, does it 
follow that those who are or who have been 
members of these so-called front organiza- 
tions, are themselves subversives? If, for ex- 
ample, a group of citizens join together to 
urge a slum clearance project, does this good 
cause therefore become bad because some 
bad men also espouse it or join with good 
men to further the project? Should good 
men refuse to support good causes because 
there are some bad persons who, to give 
themselves a color of respectability, are also 
supporting them? 

Consider what would happen If it is urged 
that they should refuse. In that event, all 
good causes would be lost and all that bad 
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men would need to defeat them is to give 
them nominal support. Yet this would be 
the least of the dangers. If good men are 
driven into retirement and refuse to take the 
lead in advocating good causes through fear 
of the Communist kiss of death, then the way 
will be open for the Communists to masquer- 
ade as the only force in the land that is 
abreast of the needs of the time, Would this 
be in the public interest? Would this be 
the way to strengthen democracy? The 
answer, in my mind, at least, is an em- 
phatic “No.” 

There are further points which are in- 
volved. Are men to be disgraced for joining 
organizations 10 years before they were de- 
clared subversive by the Attorney General? 
To do so, is to say that ex post facto laws 
and judgments are justified. And the Su- 
preme Court has pointed out that “an ex 
post facto law is one which renders an act 
punishable which was not punishable when 
it was committed.” If we overrule the Su- 
preme Court in this matter, if we disgrace 
men for associations which were not un- 
lawful at the time they were made, then 
we deny ourselves the moral authority to 
damn the Communist courts and how they 
arrive at thelr version of justice. For the 
common characteristic of the Communist 
courts is their willfulness, and not their 
legality, and their talent for sending men 
to the firing squad, and the gallows, on the 
basis of ex post facto rules and judgments— 
rules and judgments that change with each 
shift in the Communist Party line. 

In considering this general question, it 
should be further realized that during the 
great depression and the struggle against 
Hitler’s totalitarianism, it was difficult to 
identify Communists. They did not wear 
identification tags or tattoos which enabled 
them to be spotted. Moreover, the organi- 
gations in question were generally headed 
by men of national standing—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—who were strongly op- 
posed to communism and whose personal 
motives were beyond reproach. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of them were also 
busy men who had no time to give to a 
constant and vigilant watch over what was 
happening. In the sequel, the Communists 
infiltrated these organizations under the 
guise of being liberals, worked hard at the 
routine jobs, and by their aptitude for 
drudgery, gradually and quietly took over 
the active command. Furthermore, the or- 
ganizations in question were generally run 
from central offices in New York and it was 
hard for men in other sections of the coun- 
try to follow their internal workings. 

What brought Communist policy into the 
Open was, of course, the Stalin-Hitler pact 
of 1939 and the subsequent attack of the 
Communists against the democracies. 
Where Communist control of these organiza- 
tions was dominant, they began to change 
their tune. Instead of attacking Hitler, 
they now attacked England, France, and 
the United States. Instead of advocating 
active intervention to check fascism, they 
now reversed themselves and advocated iso- 
lation, 

If I may intrude a very personal note here, 
it was at this time that I held my first public 
office, namely, alderman from Chicago's fifth 
ward. As positions go, this was not one in 
which a man can change the course of the 
world. Yet the Communists marked me for 
destruction because I denounced them for 
treachery. In the previous years, I thought 
I had felt the worst of the Communist at- 
tacks—attacks, which like those from the 
extreme right, are directed with greatest 
force against any man who stands, as Ive 
tried to do, at the liberal center. Yet in this 
aldermanic experience, which coincided with 
the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, the local 
Communists outdid themselves in their 
venomous attempts to portray me as a tool 
of Wall Street, a merchant of death, a 
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hireling of the International bankers, and so 
on and so on, 

I intrude this personal note, because what 
happened in the fifth ward of Chicago at 
this time, happened everywhere across the 
Nation. Every Uberal who believed in stop- 
Ping aggression in its tracks, was brought 
under the muzzle of Communist guns and 
was blasted as a warmonger, and as one who 
was lustful for blood money. Meanwhile, in 
countless national organizations, honest lib- 
erals who saw with consternation that the 
groups which they had trusted were turned 
by the Communists from their original pur- 
pose, resigned and dropped out in enormous 
Numbers. They commonly did so in 1939 
and 1940, or from 7 to 8 years before the 
organizations were declared subversive by the 
Attorney General. Are these men to be pil- 
lorled because they found out what was 
happening years before the Department of 
Justice acted? Are they to be pilloried be- 
cause they were the first to come to grips with 
the Communists once they saw the truth 
about Communist tactics and aims? Are 
these men who were never Communists to 
be driven from the public scene because of 
the buckshot sprays of avowed Communists 
who took an extra 10 years to recant? 

What is important in these matters is to 
Judge the whole nature of a man's life, and 
not isolated acts. Has he on the whole been 
devoted to the public good and has he been 
willing to sacrifice for it? Or has he followed 
every twisting and turning of the Communist 
Party line? If so, he can probably be written 
down as either a party member or a con- 
firmed fellow traveler, If he has advocated 
democratic principles through thick and 
thin, and has opposed the Communist posi- 
tion when they were attacking democracy, 
then he is one of the true democrats. 
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Insofar as congressional committees are 
called upon to deal with the question of 
loyalty or disloyalty in individual cases, the 
committees must be provided with standards 
of conduct to guide them in their work. 
Moreover, the members of the committees 
must do more than pay lip service to these 
standards, They must faithfully adhere to 
them in the course of their actual work. I 
realize, of course, that there is an inherent 
difficulty in having a Congress enact a uni- 
form set of procedures that would apply to 
any committee which undertakes an inves- 
tigation. For, as I've already said, these in- 
vestigations cover a wide range of subject 
matters. And what would be a safeguard 
against the abuse of congressional privilege 
in an investigation into subversion might 
impede the swift, effective, and fair investi- 
gation into subjects such as juvenile deln- 
quency, taxation, or waterpower development. 
There is, therefore, a case to be made for 
some measure of flexibility by which the 
several committees can adopt their own 
rules, suited to the object they have in view. 
But in the case of committees that can sub- 
pena an individual and force him to testify 
against his will, there is this advantage in 
having the Congress as a whole enact the 
rules of procedure: 

When the Congress as a whole docs that, 
the individual who feels that his rights be- 
fore a committee have been violated can ap- 
peal to the courts for relief, But he has no 
such ready recourse when the committees 
themselves make their own rules. 
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In all that I have said thus far I have 
sought to emphasize that thought should 
left free, and that subversive acts alone 


ly avowed. But it is nevertheless secretly 
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held by many and has strong emotional sup- 
port. This is precisely what the Commu- 
nists would do if they were ever to obtain 
power. And so would many members of the 
extreme right wing in political and economic 
matters do this if they had the power. 

What all this leads to was vividly stated 
by Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on the State 
of Virginia, written in 1781: 

“It is error alone which needs the support 
of government. Truth can stand by itself. 
Subject opinion to coercion; whom will you 
make your inquisitors? Fallible men: men 
governed by bad passions, by private as 
well as public reasons. And why subject it 
to coercion? To produce uniformity. But 
is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more 
than of face and stature. Introduce the 
bed of Procrustes then, and as there is dan- 
ger that the large men may beat the small, 
make us all of a size, by lopping the former 
and stretching the latter. * * * What has 
been the effect of coercion? To make one 
half of the world fools, and the other half 
hypocrites. To support roguery and error 
all over the earth.” 

Along with Thomas Jefferson, all of us who 
adhere to the modern doctrine of political 
democracy know that it rests upon the as- 
sumption of peaceful exchange and free dis- 
cussion. The experience of centuries has 
taught us that this permits the greatest 
progress to be made with the least dissension 
and with a minimum of civil strife. We 
know that we are playing with dynamite 
when we allow any group to punish a mi- 
nority for holding views which conflict with 
theirs. Men smarting from injuries 80 in- 
flicted will try to overthrow the government, 
and if successful in gaining the seats of 
power, they will then practice on their for- 
mer oppressors that which was practiced 
upon them, By not according civil liberties 
to the minority, the majority of the moment 
takes the grave risk that it will set in motion 
forces which will in turn ultimately undo 
them, in a bloody and weary cycle of vio- 
lence, hatred, and oppression that feeds on 
itself until eventually every man stands 
alone as the enemy of his neighbor. 

Here in America, we have raised the Con- 
stitution as a force that la superior to any 
transient majorities or minorities. The 
heart within the heart of our constitutional 
theory is that the majority will not perse- 
cute the minority, and the minority will not 
advocate revolution. Nor is this the whole 
of the bargain. As the minority gives up 
the idea of revolution, it receives in return 
the right to propagate its opinions as long 
as it does this peacefully. the majority 
on the other hand is entrusted with the rule 
of the government, it is committed to keep 
open the avenue for dissent so that new ma- 
jorities might conceivably be formed to dis- 
place the ruling one by peaceful means. 

It is to the everlasting honor of the Ameri- 
can people that despite strong temptations 
to behave otherwise, they have faithfully 
adhered to this constitutional doctrine for 
165 years. However exaggerated our lan- 
guage may become during election times, the 
overriding fact remains that our great po- 
litical parties have held in common the great 
ends of a democratic society. They have 
agreed that when any party forms a govern- 
ment, it shall govern by consent instead of 
coercion. They have agreed at regular in- 
tervals to surrender the direction of the Goy- 
ernment to a rival party when that is the 
desire of the electorate. They have agreed 
that when this exchange takes place, it shall 
be made in a peaceful way. And they have 
agreed that at such times, the changes in 
existing relations and proportions in the 
whole community shall be of a moderate in- 
stead of a drastic sort. 

With this proof before us that we can be 
united and orderly and yet tolerate dissent, 
would it not be foolhardy for us to abandon 
all that has made us strong in the past? 
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Would it not be foolhardy for us to seek our 
security in a world of Communist menace by 
imitating the Communists? By terrorizing 
Americans to a point where they would be 
afraid to speak to their neighbors or even to 
their children on matters that worry them? 
By demanding that every American adhere 
to a fixed ideology? By punishing those who 
might have different ideas on how the na- 
tional interest can best be served? Would 
there be any point to our sacrifices in blood 
and treasure to stop aggressive communism 
in its tracks, if, in the end, we became the 
twin of the very force we opposed? Those 
who would crush the right of dissent as that 
right is now expressed within the existing 
borders of the Constitution, would, of course, 
deny that they mean to give the Commu- 
nists a cheap victory over us. They would 
deny that they would be undoing from with- 
in what the Communists have been unable 
to do by attacking us from without. But 
the results of their action, despite their de- 
nials, would lead in that direction. 
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I am convinced that the great majority 
of Americans want our political life to go 
forward on a principle that has its counter- 
part in the farming operations of this re- 
gion. Some years ago here in the American 
midlands, it used to be thought that the 
good farmer was the one who could plow a 
straight furrow, whether over a plain or up 
and over a hill. Yet it turned out that when 
the rains fell, the straight furrows became 
a trough for water that cut deeper and 
broader until the water washed away all the 
topsoil. The midland farmer learned that 
the man who respected what lay beneath his 
feet, who treated each plot of earth differ- 
ently, who plowed in lines that matched 
those of the earth, built in passing a series 
of dykes for rainwater that refreshed but 
did not devour the earth. In this same 
image, and following this same method, I am 
convinced that the great majority of Amer- 
icans do not want to be coerced into follow- 
ing razor-sharp ideological lines that run up 
hills and down the other side and onto the 
plains. We know from the experiences of 
Europe that if we suppress unpopular opin- 
ions that do not square with the straight 
lines we draw, then as surely as it is true 
in the natural world we shall erode our rich 
political life and shall choke on the dust 
of tyranny. 

Tyranny, I acknowledge, is a large and 
loaded word. Perhaps I am unduly extrava- 
gant in using it. But tyranny is best averted 
by attention to its early symptoms. For as 
the Times of London declared more than a 
century ago: 

“The greatest tyranny has the smallest 
beginnings. From precedents overlooked, 
from remonstrances despised, from griev- 
ances treated with ridicule, from powerless 
men oppressed with impunity, and overbear- 
ing men tolerated with complacence, springs 
the tyrannical usage which gencrations of 
wise and good men may hereafter perceive 
and lament and resist in vain. At present, 
common minds no more see a crushing tyr- 
anny in a trivial unfairness or a ludicrous 
indignity, than the eye uninformed by reason 
can discern the oak in the acorn, or the ut- 
ter desolation of winter in the first autum- 
nal fall. Hence the necessity of denouncing 
with unwearied and even troublesome per- 
severance a single act of oppression. Let it 
alone and it stands on record. The country 
has allowed it and when it is at last pro- 
voked to a late indignation, it finds itself 
gagged with the record of its own ill com- 
puision.” 

So spoke the London Times in 1848. 

Yet it is not sufficient that we merely 
denounce tyranny. It is far more impor- 
tant that we work together with patience 
and forebearance to eliminate the wrongs 
which the Communists setze upon as a 
means of portraying themselves as the sole 
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of the rights of minorities. For 
example, I believe it is both just and prudent 
to help open the doors of economic oppor- 
tunity to all Americans regardless of religion 
or race. Unfortunately, as matters now 
stand, there is no legal guarantee of this. 
The Bill of Rights merely protects the indi- 
vidual against the abuse of power by the 
National Government, and in certain mat- 
ters, by the State governments, But it does 
not protect him again the actions of other 
powerful individuals who deprive him of 
certain essential freedoms and rights. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why this pro- 
tection is missing. At the time the amend- 
ments were enacted, most Americans were 
self-sufficient farmers who could stand on 
their own feet and could do without protec- 
tion from powerful neighbors. Now, how- 
ever, we live in a corporate economy wherein 
the average worker owns little more than 
his labor. If he is denied access to machines 
because of his religion or race, he ls dented 
the means of life. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in order to 
promote greater equality of opportunity and 
true national unity, there is need in this 
field for legislation that will be intelligently 
and sympathetically administered. It is 
better that this be done by States wherever 
possible, than by the Federal Government, 
since the States are closer to the problem 
and can take action more effectively. More- 
over, great care should be taken to work 
out cooperative relationships between the 
Federal Government and the States, and 
where there are satisfactory State laws under 
effective administration, to let them have 
primary jurisdiction. But national legis- 
lation can fill in the gaps and guarantee at 
least minimum standards, 

As a related matter, we need to address our 
best thoughts to the question of how we 
can achieve the widest dispersion of eco- 
nomic power among our people as a con- 
dition that guarantees the widest dispersion 
of political power. For experience again 
has taught us that when the forces of pro- 
duction are concentrated in a relatively few 
hands, either they reach out to bid for a 
monopoly over political power; or, in the 
other extreme, the people at large insist that 
the Government should take over the direct 
management of the highly concentrated 
economic plant. In my own view, I vigor- 
ously reject either form of monopoly, 
whether it runs from economics to politics, 
or from politics to economics, 

I firmly believe that we in America have 
the genius to achieve our own salvation, 
against all threats of communism from 
within or without, and against that emo- 
tional tyranny of the majority which the 
French scholar DeTocqueville warned against 
over 125 years ago. 

When Lord Acton said, “Power corrupts 
and absolute power tends to corrupt abso- 
lutely,” he was not speaking in riddles, He 
was stating an obvious fact. 

I believe in the diffusion of political power 
on the widest possible base. 

I believe in and hope that we shall ever 
maintain the widest possible diffusion of 
power over the shaping of public opinion 
through the press, radio, television, and oth- 
er mass communications, 

I believe in the diffusion of economic 
power through prevention of monopoly and 
the encouragement of competition in order 
to prevent great aggiomerations of economic 
strength which inevitably reach out into 
other fields to assert controls. There is an 
interplay of economic and political force, 
and our job is to maintain a balance in both. 
All government at best is an effort to achieve 
the ideal within the limitations of the po- 
ltically practicable. If at times the results 
of our efforts seem far short of what is de- 
sirable, we have no writ to fly to extremes 
of wild experimentation. That is the course 
of ultimate ruin, 
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I believe also that we must maintain a 
wide diffusion of economic prosperity for the 
individual man, through tax and other 
national policies. The sharpest weapon 
against communism is a home, a good job, 
a family, and a bank account. Given these 
conditions, the individual man resists with 
all his power the blandishments of extrem- 
ism whether from right or left. 

In closing, I offer the thought of one of 
our greatest men, the late Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, spoken at the 150th 
anniversary of the first meeting of our Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“Forms of government, however well con- 
trived, cannot assure their own permanence. 
If we owe to the wisdom and restraint of 
the fathers a system of government which 
thus far has stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only by wisdom and restraint in 
our own day that we can make that system 
last. 

“With respect to the influences which 
shape public opinion, we live in a new world. 
Never have these influences operated more 
directly, or with such variety of facile in- 
struments, or with such overwhelming force. 
We have mass production in opinion as well 
as in goods. 

“The grasp of tradition and of sectional 
prejudgment is loosened. Postulates of the 
past must show cause. Our institutions will 
not be preserved by veneration of what is 
old, if that is simply expressed in the for- 
mal ritual of ashrine. The American people 
are eager and responsive, They listen at- 
tentively to a vast multitude of appeals and, 
with this receptivity, it is only upon their 
sound judgment that we can base our hope 


. for a wise conservatism with continued 


progress and appropriate adaptation to new 
needs.” 

Let us therefore take Justice Hughes’ 
words to our hearts. Let us maintain a 
receptivity of ideas, encourage the inquiring 
mind without fearing it. Let us maintain 
that broad diffusion of intelligence and in- 
dividual prosperity. In that course is our 
salvation, 


Tin Supply and the Texas City Smelter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 26 I submitted Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 79, calling upon 
the Congress, among other things, to 
express its conviction that the American 
tin smelter should be continued in op- 
eration at least until June 30, 1955. 

In the April 29 issue of the San An- 
tonio Express, there appeared a brief 
editorial in support of my resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIN SUPPLY AND THE Texas CITY SMELTER 

Tin is a strategic metal. For elther the 
national defense or for kecping peacetime 
wheels turning, tin is Just about the most 
essential metal there is. Steel or copper or 
even uranium could be better spared. 

The explanation is that tin supplies the 
spark which kicks off every automobile, 
motortruck, airplane, or diesel engine. More- 
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over, tin provides the contact point for every 
light bulb, radio, radar, or TV tube in use 
today. 

In view of those facts, two situations 
which have developed—when considered side 
by side—do not make sense: 

(1) As an economy measure, the Eisen- 
hower administration has directed that the 
tin smelter at Texas City be shut down on 
June 30, That is the only tin-refining plant 
in the New World. It is the only plant any- 
where which Is adapted to processing Bo- 
Uvlan ore. 

(2) The Communist military advance in 
Indochina jeopardizes the mines of Thai- 
land, Indonesia, and Malaya, that produce 
65 percent of the world’s tin. Before World 
War Uthe United States obtained practically 
all its tin from that quarter. 

After Japan had overrun those countries 
early in 1942, the United States was com- 
pelled to salvage tin cans and toothpaste 
tubes for its tin—a scant and uncertain 
supply source. 

Do the American people want that to hap- 
pen again? Should the Government go 
ahead with its plans for closing the Texas 
City smelter, it would invite a repetition of 
that hazardous situation. 

For that reason, a resolution which Sena- 
tor Lynnonw B. JonNson has introduced 
calling for operating the Texas City plant at 
least until June 30, 1955—1s a vitally impor- 
tant defense measure, It should be speedily 
adopted and effectuated, 


Color Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter and 
an editorial with respect to color tele- 
vision which I have sent to the Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The editorial appeared in the April 
30 issue of the TV Guide, and proposes 
that color-television manufacturers in- 
sert UHF and VHF tuners in their sets, 
so that television viewers can enjoy a 
broader field of reception. I hope my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
examine the editorial. I believe this 
proposal will be of general interest. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Aprit 20, 1954. 
Mr. Rose. H. HYDE, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, 
New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAmMax: I have had an in- 
quiry concerning an editorial in the April 
30 issue of TV Guide regarding color tele- 
vision. I am enclosing a copy of this edi- 
torial which is entitled As We See It.“ which 
appears on page 3. 

It has been called to my attention that 
this editorial has developed some pertinent 
suggestions with respect to color television. 
I am further informed that the suggestions 
made are worth consideration by your Com- 
mission at this time, inasmuch as there are 
now few, if any, color-television sets in gen- 
eral use in the country. Ido not know what 
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the technical problems would be with re- 
spect to the insertion of UHF and VHF tuners 
in every set. It would appear to be a rea- 
sonable recommendation and one that would 
be of benefit to the viewing public. 

I would appreciate very much having your 
comments on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 


As We SEE Ir 


Now, as we enter the new era of color TV, 
is the time to establish ultra-high-frequency 
television as a major factor in the medium. 
It can be done, simply and easily, by in- 
stalling at the factory a combination VHF- 
UHF tuner in every color set produced. 

There is room in the frequency spectrum 
for only about 300 VHF stations, while the 
spectrum can accommodate about 1,700 
UHF stations. The public would be served 
best by the greatest number of stations. 
More outlets in each area would mean a 
wider choice of shows for viewers. 

As things stand now, it is difficult for a 
UHF station to make its way in a region 
served by a couple of VHF stations. In 
order to receive new UHF stations, the 
Viewer must Install a converter in his set, 
and that entails expense. So far, UHF out- 
lets have been successful chiefiy in areas 
that have no VHF competition. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has done almost everything in its power to 
push UHF. It has yet, however, to urge 
that manufacturers install tuners capable 
of receiving both VHF and UHF telecasts 
in all color sets. 

A check of major manufacturers shows 
that only one specifies VHF-UHF tuners for 
all its color sets. The others either have 
made no decision yet or are installing them 
Only as ordered by customers. 

This is a golden opportunity, perhaps the 
Only opportunity that ever will arise, to put 
over UHF television. It is evident that color 
sets gradually will replace monotone re- 
ceivers over the next few years. If, during 
the replacement period, provision can also 
be made for reception of UHF stations, view- 
ers will benefit twofold. 


Address by Rear Adm. Donald J. Ramsey 
Before the Mirror Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an address by Rear Adm. Donald J. 
Ramsey, United States Navy, retired, de- 
livered in Washington, on April 23, be- 
8 the Mirror Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I have been asked to discuss with you the 
Outlook for silver. The picture at this time 
is confused and the outlook is obscure. The 
Silver bloc is prowling around again. There 
is a bill in Congress which, if enacted into 
law, would call for a price for silver estimated 
to be around $6.50 per ounce, as compared 
with the present 8514 cents,per ounce, 
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The silver-producing interests exploit 
every opportunity for obtaining a higher 
price for silver. They never cease to attempt 
to persuade the Treasury to purchase more 
silver, despite the fact that the Treasury now 
has nearly 2 billion ounces of silver which by 
law must be valued at approximately 82½ 
billion, when today at the open-market price 
it is worth only $1% billion. 

Nearly all economists, bankers, and those 
who know the silver picture recommend that 
the Treasury stop buying silver. 

In 1950 the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System officially stated that re- 
peal of the silver-purchase laws would be in 
the public interest. 

In 1950 a congressional subcommittee of 
which Senators DOUGLAS and FLANDERS were 
members, recommended that the Govern- 
ment cease buying silver for monetary pur- 

They concluded that even as a sub- 
sidy the silver-purchase program was defec- 
tive because it granted aid to producers who 
needed no aid. Today there are producers of 
silver who receive a subsidy of 5%4 cents an 
ounce, while their earnings indicate no need 
for any subsidy. For instance, 1 company 
turned in over 3 million ounces of silver to 
the Treasury in 1953—about 10 percent of 
the United States production. 

The earnings of this company increased 
from about $86 million in 1952 to over $88 
million in 1953. Does this company need a 
subsidy? The silver produced by this com- 
pany is solely a byproduct. If it received 
nothing for the silver this company would 
still be in pretty good shape. It is well to 
remember that about 75 percent of all silver 
produced in this country is a byproduct in 
the production of copper, lead, and zinc. 

In 1950 the Treasury Department officially 
took the position that it would not object 
to the enactment of legislation repealing 
the silver purchase laws. It is not conceiv- 
able that the present Treasury officials would 
change this position in the light of the Re- 
publican Party platform for 1952, which 
ealled for sound monetary policies. The 
present silver policies are unsound from 
every point of view. It is sometimes claimed 
that the silver purchase laws are only a 
little unsound—that the subsidy is trivial. 
If someone took one penny out of your pocket 
every day you might not miss it, but this is 
a very dangerous philosophy. 

In view of the nearly 2 billion ounces of 
silver the Treasury has been forced to ac- 
cumulate, it is not conceivable that more 
silver would be purchased for any purpose. 

There are those who still talk glibly about 
doing something for silver. The producing 
interests still talk about doing something 
for silver in order to help produce copper, 
lead, and zinc. This is no solution for the 
difficulties which have been encountered by 
some of the base metal producers. The pres- 
ent silver subsidy is a windfall to some pro- 
ducers. It is a subsidy paid at the expense 
of our monetary system. If the silver pro- 
ducers are entitled to aid, it should be on 
the same basis as every other commodity. 

I reminded you last year of the so-called 
free silver in the Treasury which is avall- 
able to industry at 91 cents per ounce, This 
free silver supply is rapidly being depleted 
as it is used to manufacture subsidiary coins, 
viz, half dollars, quarters, and dimes. This 
free silver has been a buffer against the on- 
slaughts of those who would force up the 
price of silver, 

The outlook for silver is obscure until the 
silver purchase laws are repealed, and even 
then the silver producers will think of some 
other way in which to do something for 
silver—they always have. Every individual 
in this country must be alert to prevent this 
from happening. It is the man in the street 
who pays for it. 

S. 2555, a bill to repeal the silver purchase 
laws, by Senator Busm, together 
with Senators DOUGLAS, Green, KENNEDY, 
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Pastore, PURTELL, and SaLTONsTALL, is now 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This bill must 
be enacted into law at the earliest possible 
time. These laws are unsound from a mone- 
tary point of view, provide a subsidy regard- 
less of need, and prevent a free market for 
silver. 


The Crisis in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “A Matter of Timing,” published 
in the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on April 9, 1954. The editorial 
deals with the crisis in Indochina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER or TIMING 


Discussion of the crisis in Indochina, 
sparked in large measure by Senator KEN- 
NeDY'’s analysis on the Senate floor Tues- 
day, discloses concurrence among his col- 
leagues that action must be taken to prevent 
the Communists from gaining control of that 
area. There is divergence of opinion, how- 
ever, on what steps are necessary to prevent 
a Communist victory and how far the United 
States should go to assure eventual defeat 
of the Red forces. 

President Eisenhower discussed the sub- 
ject at length during his Wednesday news 
conference and stated the administration is 
determined to keep Indochina out of Com- 
munist hands. 

Senator KENNEDY, who visited Indochina 
in 1951, when a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, emphasized in his Senate speech 
the issue of independence for the three In- 
dochina states. He was critical of the un- 
fulfilled promises made by the French that 
independence will be granted. “The string- 
ent limitations upon the status of the asso- 
ciated states as sovereign states remain,” 
KennNepy said, and the fact that military 
victory has not yet been achieved is largely 
the result of these limitations.” 

The Senator's expressed desire that the 
United States not become a partner to 
“maintenance of political relationships 
founded upon ancient colonialism” reflects 
the views of many Americans. But it raises 
the question whether the United States 
would be wise to insist France give the Indo- 
china states independence now, as Mr. KEN- 
NEDY suggests, or whether actual independ- 
ence should be deferred to some future tar- 
get date,” as has been suggested by Senator 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois. 

Mr. Dmxsen conceded that if any effective 
natiye force is to be developed to fight com- 
munism in Indochina “you've got to give 
them something for which to fight.” He said 
the logical action now would be assurance 
from the French that independence will be 
granted at some specific date, which could be 
4 or 5 years hence. To insist that French 
administrators “walk out tomorrow“ would 
cause deterioration in the situation over- 
night, he said. 

During World War II. comparable, moon 
not parallel, situations existed in India and 
the Dutch East Indies. In each case inde- 
pendence was during the war but 
was not consummated until after victory 
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was achieved. India obtained independence 
from Britain in 1947, when the Republics 
of India and Pakistan were formed. The 
East Indies received independence from the 
Netherlands in 1949, when the Republic of 
Indonesia was born. 

The independence problem in Indochina 
is made complex by the existence of three 
separate states in that area, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, each governed by a native 
ruler under the supervision of a French com- 
missioner. Last July the French Govern- 
ment agreed that ultimate independence 
should be given to Indochina but cited the 
necessity of accomplishing this by separate 
negotiations with each of the three states. 

France has made no secret about its desire 
to withdraw from Indochina, where the war 
now is in its 8th year. The French are 
searching for a face-saving plan which will 
permit them to shed the war burden under 
conditions other than defeat. They hope 
a compromise can be .worked out at the 
conference on Asiatic problems scheduled 
for Geneva April 26. 

The United States recognizes France as 
a valuable ally. To lose her support at this 
critical stage of the battle against commu- 
nism would be a serious setback. 

Insistence that she grant immediate inde- 
pendence to the three states of Indochina 
might end any possibility of the united ac- 
tion that both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles propose, 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp 2 editorials, 1 entitled 
“Prime Example,” from the Cincinnati 
Times-Star of April 16, 1954; and the 
other entitled “Treaties Come First.“ 
from the Omaha Morning World-Herald 
of March 25, 1954. Both the editorials 
pertain to Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of April 16, 
1954] 


PRIME EXAMPLE 


Other news has pushed the Bricker amend- 
ment into the background. 

Mr. Truman's statement, however, in am- 
plifying his view, contrary to that of the ad- 
ministration and Mr. Attlee, that the secret 
Roosevelt-Churchill agreement in 1943 sup- 
plying Britain with a veto over United States’ 
use of the A-bomb is no longer in effect, 
brings the defeated amendment back into 
sharp focus. 

Mr. Truman, contending that there was 
no secret about the agreement, actually, says 
“There was no secret about it to the people 
who were entitled to know about it.” 

In other words, what the people don’t know 
about these “penciled-note” deals in the 
Roosevelt-Churchill style won't hurt em. 

We think it has hurt them in the past and 
that it can in the future. It is up to the 
people through their elected representatives 
im Congress to make agreements as far-reach- 
ing and important to the country as the veto 
power over the use of our major military 
weapon. 
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It certainly isn't up to the Chief Executive. 
For that the best proof is that the present 
Chief Executive and his predecessor hold op- 
posite views on this same veto power. 

Here is a prime example of the danger 
Mr. Bricker sees in secret executive agree- 
ments with foreign powers. 


From the Omaha. Morning World-Herald of 
March 25, 1954] 
l TREATIES COME FIRST 

Now It's official. 

President Eisenhower can't order “massive 
retaliation” from British air bases without 
consulting the British Government. Sir 
Winston Churchill said so, thus confirming 
what the London papers had been saying for 
several days past. 

Half of Europe might lie in ruins after a 
sneak attack but not one United States 
bomber in Britain could take to the air until 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet gave 
permission. Nor does this restriction apply 
to Britain only. The American President, 
it is averred, would be obliged to consult the 
governments of all of the countries in which 
United States bombers are based before 
ordering “massive retaliation.” 

However, while the President must con- 
sult with America's allies before hurling 
United States planes into battle, he appar- 
ently is not accountable in the same way 
to the people of the United States or to their 
Congress. The Constitution says plainly 
enough that only Congress can declare war 
but under the NATO and Rio pacts, according 
to Secretary Dulles, the constitutional provi- 
sion may be set aside if any ally is attacked. 
Thus the sacred covenant between the Gov- 
ernment and the American people can be 
ignored—but not the promise to foreign gov- 
ernments as embodied in a treaty. 

This state of affairs raises a considerable 
question as to the worth of foreign bases 
which cannot be used the moment they are 
needed. If “massive retaliation” is to be 
subject to foreign veto, or must wait on de- 
bate in a foreign parliament, it isn't much of 
a defense. 

It also raises once more the question as to 
the relationship of treaties to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

When Senator Bricker fought for an 
amendment which plainly stated the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution over treaties, the 
White House insisted that no amendment 
was needed because the Constitution is al- 
ways supreme. 

In this instance, however, the Secretary 
of State says the Constitution may be over- 
ridden by the terms of a treaty—although 
the same treaty is not binding in the same 
way on the other nations which signed it. 

The meaning for Americans 1s clear 
enough: Treaties come first in the United 
States. They are not only above the Consti- 
tution, but apparently above common sense. 


Communists in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Only the Free Can Hold,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch of April 8, 1954. The editorial 
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deals with the subject of Communists in 
Asia. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONLY THE Free Can Horn 


When President Eisenhower says the free 
world simply cannot afford further losses to 
the Communists in Asia, he is stating an im- 
portant aspect, but only one aspect, of the 
complicated problem of Indochina, 

As the President told his press conference 
Wednesday, no problem is receiving more at- 
tention from the administration than this 
one. If it is being approached from all sides, 
those who are dealing with it surely recognize 
that if the free world is to hold Indochina, 
then, first of all, Indochina must be free. 

Is there any way that Indochina can be 
genuinely free without being Independent 
from France? The President says he is not 
sure that the people of the Associated States 
want independence. But surely there is a 
strong presumption that they would not re- 
ject a status which the Indians, the Burmese, 
the Filipinos, and the Indonesians have won. 

In 8 long years of fighting, the French 
have never been able to evoke in Vietnam 
broad popular support for the war—despite 
successively larger gestures toward granting 
partial independence. Can there be any 
real doubt that broad popular support is 
unlikely to be given unless and until the 
Objective of the war becomes independence 
for Vietnam rather than the retention of a 
colonial rule which has been shaken off else- 
where in Asia? 

These considerations lend support to the 
argument of Senator KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, that the United States would be 
backing the losing side if it intervened mili- 
tarily without a prior French commitment 
for independence. And it is possible, of 
course, that such a commitment might re- 
move the necessity for intervention—might 
even pave the way for an armistice and a 
settlement. 

Secretary Dulles 1s wisely consulting other 
powers concerned in Indochina, and it is 
well to recognize that the effectiveness of 
American policy may in large measure de- 
pend upon how completely it represents a 
collective policy. Our leadership in Korea 
was strongest, with the peoples of Asia, when 
we were carrying out United Nations di- 
rectives, and weakest when we acted uni- 
laterally. In Indochina far less than in 
Korea can the United States go it alone. 

A willingness to take counsel from other 
members of the coalition we seek to lead, a 
determination to work for true freedom in 
“Indochina—these are two of the most essen- 
tial ingredients of a wise decision, 


Polish Fight for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. UPTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. UPTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Polish Fight for Freedom,” 
published in the Union Leader of May 3, 
1954. The Union Leader is a newspaper 
published in my State. The editorial ex- 
presses the hope, shared by all of us, 

-that the Polish people may ultimately 
achieve their freedom. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PoutsH Ficut ror FREEDOM 


People of New Hampshire will join heartily 
in spirit in the celebration of the 163d anni- 
vereary of the May 3, 1791, Constitution of 
Poland by the St. Stanislaus Post, 1407, of the 
Catholic War Veterans of Nashua, and simi- 
lar organizations throughout. the United 
States. 

This celebration which commemorates one 
of the most dramatic moments in history is 
rendered doubly significant by the plight of 
the Polish nation today as an unwilling vic- 
tim of the Kremlin. 

The 1791 constitution converted Poland 
into a hereditary limited monarchy with 
ministerial responsibility and biennial par- 
liaments. Class distinctions were done 
away with. The towns got full administra- 
tive and judicial autonomy, as well as a 
measure of parliamentary representation. 
The peasants were placed under the pro- 
tection of the law, and absolute religious 
toleration was established. 

It is fitting that this phenomenal guaran- 
tee of freedom to the Polish people at such 
an early date should stir the patriotism of 
Poles today, even though it lasted for only 
a short time. The 1791 constitution was 
overthrown by Russia, which declared it re- 
volutionary, and in 1793 Poland suffered 
her second partition. 

But this document was not forgotten. The 
constitution adopted in 1921, when Poland 
emerged from her third century-old parti- 
tion, was based on the 1791 document. But 
once more the period of Polish independence 
was to be destroyed in a few years at Yalta, 
The agreement was a monument of hypoc- 
Tricy. While the signatories solemnly pro- 
fessed devotion to the principles of the At- 
Jantie Charter, they violated its self-deter- 
mination clauses, first by assignment to the 
Soviet Union cf almost half of the territory 
of prewar Poland, and second by the allot- 
ment to Poland of an indefinite amount 
of ethnically German territory. 

Every principle of international morality 
was violated when vital decisions about Po- 
land's future were taken without participa- 
tion of anyone qualified to speak for Poland. 
The outrage was completed when the prom- 
ise of free and unfettered election in Poland 
proved later to be a fraud and a farce. A 
Communist-dominated government was im- 
Posed on Poland, which for all practical 
purposes became part of the Soviet Union. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
Polish people will not accept this bondage 
forever. That has been proven by their 
record across the centuries, A day of deliv- 
erance will come. Their liberty will be 
Testored. And every American who loves 
freedom and cherishes democracy will sup- 
port this fight and pray earnestly for the day 
when the century-old dream of Polish free- 
dom will be fully realized. 


Vocational Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a short 
analysis prepared by Dr. Dowell J. How- 
ard, superintendent of public instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, which 
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I believe will be cf interest to Members 
of the House in the consideration of ap- 
propriations for Federal aid to voca- 
tional education, pursuant to the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 
The analysis follows: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The position I have taken is that if the ad- 
ministration is to declare an overall policy 
in regard to grants-in-aid to States that that 
is one thing but if they are to attempt to 
reduce expenditures for an important educa- 
tional function and increase other grant-in- 
aid programs, then I think they are wrong. 
Certainly, in my opinion, they are wrong so 
long as they have a committee studying this 
problem and the committee has not yet 
reported. 

Based on budget recommendations for 
1954-55, of six major federally aided State 
programs, it seems to be the intent of the 
present administration to cut vocational ed- 
ucation and increase ev g else. It is 
rather obvious that it is the intent of the 
administration to gradually ellminate Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education. You 
are, of course, familiar with the recom- 
mendations of the President. I am, however, 
listing below certain facts: 


4 . Saos 
ppropr Inerease 
ated for menned i) or 
fiscal 1954 1055 
5) 
1. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WEL- 
FARK 
ih hasan 1 $25,058,383) 1 $24,785,122 4.7 
Ae 4 735,1 — 
2. Office of Edua- 8 
t (maries, 
9 —— 2. 900, 000 3, 100, 000 +69 
3. Voeational re- 
babilitation.._| 23, 000, 000) 2 27,975,000) +216 


4. Land-grant cob 
leges 


92, 501, 500) 12, 501, 500 0 


IL DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


1, Buren of Ap- 
prenticeship._.. 


NI. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


1, Extension Service. 


3, 230, 000) 3, 215, 000 


32, 257, 370) #30, 675,000) -+23 


1 These fivures include both the Smith-Iiughes and 
George Borden appropriations. (The Smith-Liughes ix 
a perinanent appropriation—§7,138,331.) The proposed 
cut of $1,175,261 is in George-Barden funds and on 
this fund alone is a-6.4 percent ent, 

2 This includes a recommended appropriation of 
$19,075,000 and a supplomentary appropristion of 
$8,800,000. recommended in the proposed legisintion, 

3 This docs not include a permanent authorization of 
$2,550,000, 

4 These figures Include total appropriations for 1953-54 
and total retommetulut tons for 1954-55, 

You will observe that, compared with the 
appropriations for 1953-54, vocational edu- 
cation will be cut 4.7 percent, whereas other 
programs receive up to 23 percent increases. 
I am not complaining about increases for 
other worthy programs, but I am insisting 
that if the Congress begins to cut some- 
thing it appears that they begin to cut the 
thing which is vital to the public-school sys- 
tem. I am conscious of the fact that a 
4.7-percent decrease is small, but it is the 
principle and policy about which I am con- 
cerned. 

This proposed legislation provides an in- 
crease in appropriations for Federal-aid pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ranging from 
0.7 to 115 percent. The breakdown shows 
that Virginia will receive a net increase of 
$1 percent in funds for federally aided pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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- The breakdown shows, but does not call 
attention to, the fact that the Federal ap- 
propriations for vocational education for Vir- 
ginia at the same time will be decreased 
by $34,487. 

In my opinion, there is little to Indicate 
a determination on the part of the admin- 
istration to reduce Federal expenditures. 
An across-the-board cut would be more 
indicative of such determination, 

Inasmuch as sizable increases are proposed 
in many other federally aided State pro- 
grams, there is, in my opinion, much justi- 
fication for an increase in Federal funds for 
vocational education, I believe that a num 
ber of Congressmen concur in this feeling. 
As a matter of fact, the Federal Government 
spent three times as much money on foreign 
education programs in fiscal 1953 for 15,410 
persons as was expended for vocatlonal edu- 
cation in the United States for 3.039.347 
American citizens who helped pay the bill. 
I am submitting below a brief tabulation 
which will give you the picture: 


1052 


1051 1953 
Federal funds spent 
for foreign nid edu- 
cation programs. -.1$38, 007, $49, 807, 417 $78, 939, 032 
Number of people 
served im 
ald education pro- 
13, 069) 16, 275 15, 410 


rums 2.2 
Fedoral funds appro- 
priated for voca- 
Honal education 
includes Smith- 
lughes and 
Goorge-Barden 
funds) os 
Number enrolled in 
federally aided vo- 
cational programs. 


27, 262, $52) 26, 408, 383) 25, 058, 383 
3, 363, 420| 3,165,908) 3,030, 317 


I have attempted to face this problem 
Tealistically and the 26 years I spent spe- 
cifically in the field of vocational education 
and my present position points up the im- 
portance of an adequate program of voca- 
tional education. I am more and more con- 
vinced that it is one of the soundest 
grams in which the Federal Government par- 
tleipates. I cannot live with my conscience 
if I sit idly by and see it reduced as long 
as the Federal Government has no overall 
policy and continues to segregate vocational 
education as a major item of their reduction, 


i 


The Dilemma in Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The Dilemma in Indochina,” pub- 
lished in the Berkshire Eagle, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., of April 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


. was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THe DILEMMA IN INDOCHINA 

The bitter dilemma the United States Is 
facing in Indochina was admirably described 
by Jonn F. Kennepy, junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, in a speech in the Senate, 
Tuesday, April 6. His speech evoked a dis- 
cussion which still further emphasized the 
difficulties of the struggle now going on and 
the risks that American policy is taking. 
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The dilemma is simply this: If we con- 
tinue to maintain the war, we must not 
only take over most of the cost of the war, 
but we put ourselves in the position of fight- 
ing to perpetuate French domination, an 
oppressive and rapacious colonialism, dis- 
liked by 95 percent of the native peoples, 
If, on the other hand, we allow the French, 
who are tired of the whole affair, to get out 
and withdraw all military forces from that 
country, we are handing over the entire 
nation to the Communists, and making In- 
dochina practically a puppet of the Red 
Chinese Government. 

Mr, Kenneoy, restrained by reluctance to 
offend French feelings, confined himself to 
facts but did not give a pertinent summary. 
That summary would have been that the 
French are notoriously bad colonizers, and 
have been at their worst in Indochina. After 
being in that country nearly 90 years they 
have done nothing toward training the 
native people to govern themselves. The 
French dominate the entire country polit- 
ically, culturally, and economically; they 
compounded decades of bad rule by going 
back on their word in 1947, and thus pre- 
cipitating the current war. They have al- 
most no support among the native popu- 
lation and are still unwilling to take any 
steps to gain it. Other Asiatics look on the 
struggle as another example of the people of 
Asia trying to throw off the yoke of Euro- 
pean domination. The fact that Ho cht 
Minh is a Communist seems to them a minor 
matter; what is important is that he is a 
native resisting foreign domination. The 
United States is, in effect, underwriting 
French misrule and French blunders which 
brought on the war; if France had honored 
its postwar agreement the war never would 
have started. 

But it the United States refuses to help 
and lets France get out, as it seems to want 
to, the effects would be incalculable. Indo- 
china is important not only because of its 
assets—it is one of the few food-exporting 
countries in Asia, but because of its strategic 
position. If it comes under Communist 
domination, the Communists are established 
on the flank of Burma, and are put in posi- 
tion to take over all southeast Asia when it 
becomes convenient. 

Senator Kennepy believes that while 
either of these alternatives involves catas- 
trophe, there is a third choice. If the people 
of Indochina are given guarantees they will 
accept that they will have complete inde- 
pendence within a specified time, he believes 
the people will rise and help defend their 
land from the Communists. But without 
their heip, the struggle is hopeless, and the 
United States now is running the risk of 
taking on single-handed the whole conduct 
of a war against the Indochinese rebels and 
the hordes of Red Chinese under conditions 
infinitely worse than those that prevailed 
in Korea, It is some consolation to know 
that even some of the most devoted adher- 
ents of Chiang and Rhee realize the facts, 
and will balk at such a war, 


Austin College, of Sherman, Tex., Looks 
to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the church college has exerted a 


tremendously important influence on 
American education throughout our 
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history as a nation. Many of our na- 
tional leaders have come out of these 
institutions, The typical church college 
steadfastly upholds the traditions of the 
past while planning wisely to meet the 
needs of the future. 

Such a college is Austin College, of 
Sherman, Tex., founded in another his- 
toric Texas city more than a century ago. 
Austin College recently inaugurated a 
new president, and outlined a $5-million 
10-year program of development. 

The Dallas Morning News, in its issue 
of Sunday, May 2, 1954, published a story 
by one of its staff members on the plans 
of Austin College. Those far-reaching 
plans show a faith in the future that is 
truly American in the best sense of that 
great word. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Dallas News be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHERMAN, Tex.—Venerable Austin College 
looked to the future Saturday as it inau- 
gurated a new president and outlined a $5 
million, 10-year program of development. 

The new president ls Dr. John D. Moseley, 
a 38-year-old native of Greenville, who re- 
ceived the gold seal of his office from W. C. 
Windsor, of Tyler, chairman of the Austin 
College trustees. 

“The history of Austin College reveals why 
it has surmounted obstacles—the faith and 
courage of those connected with it, Dr. 
Moseley said. : 

“We must reaffirm our faith In the role of 
the church college. 

“The church college was one of the first 
American institutions and Presbyterians led 
the way in that field.” 

Austin College was founded in 1849 at 
Huntsville and claims to be the oldest col- 
lege in Texas operating continuously under 
the same charter. 

Dr. Moseley outlined the college's 10-year 
development plan at an afternoon session 
following his inauguration. The plan had 
previously been previewed to trustees and 
some alumni by Toddie Lee Wynne of Dallas, 
chairman of the planning group. 

The program would stabilize college facit- 
ities for an enroliment of 700 full-time stu- 
dents or a total enrollment of full and part- 
time students not to exceed 1,000. 

Three million dollars of the proposed fund 
outlay would be used for new buildings and 
two millions for endowment. 

Proposed building plans call for four new 
dormitories, costing $365,000 each; a religious 
chapel, $300,000; remodeling and improve- 
ment of Sherman Hall, $75,000; a fine arts 
and classroom building, $625,000; field house, 
auditorium and swimming pool, $275,000; 
landscaping, $50,000; remodeling of Thomp- 
son Hall and changes In the Administration 
Building. $75,000; central heating, relocation 
of shops and central warehouse, $150,000. 

The development program will be sub- 
mitted to the Presbyterian Synod of Texas at 
its meeting in Austin on May 7. 

Principal address at the inauguration cere- 
monies was given by Dr. Arthur Flemming, 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University who is 
on leave from that school to act as Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Flemming sald the most important ob- 
jective of such a college as Austin College is 
“to send out young men and women who are 
ready to make sacrifices for freedom.” 

“Many college graduates sit back in their 
easy chairs and deplore conditions in their 
communities but do nothing about them,” he 
sald, urging a more active role by college 
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graduates in civic, political, and religious 
affairs, 

‘The inauguration was witnessed by a large 
crowd on the north court of the campus un- 
der threatening skies, The rain held off, 
however, until after the ceremony. 

About 100 Dallas residents at tended the 
event, coming here in chartered buses. Roy 
Klein, of Dallas, moderator of the Synod of 
Texas, gave the invocation, and Dr, William 
M. Elliott, Jr. of Dallas introduced Dr. 
Flemming. 


Revision of Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement of the position 
of the Boston Tax Forum with reference 
to H. R. 8300, adopted April 14, 1954. 
The statement deals with the proposed 
revision of the Internal Revenue Code, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Boston Tax Forum is a professional 
group composed of 25 lawyers and account- 
ants interested and working in matters of 
Federal taxation. The membership com- 
prises tax practitioners in many of the lead- 
ing Boston law and accounting firms and 
professors lecturing on taxation at the Har- 
vard Law School. A list of the members and 
the firms accompanies this statement. 

At a special meeting of the forum held on 
April 12, H. R. 8300 was discussed. The de- 
sirability of revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code was recognized and the many impor- 
tant and beneficial improvements contained 
in H. R. 8300 were appreciated. The nature 
of many of the numerous changes and new 
concepts has raised serious doubt whether in 
certain areas the bill as now written on bal- 
ance is not less beneficial than existing law. 
To have a tax law which will serve the pub- 
lic with Justice and equity and which can 
be administered with stability and certainty 
means not just a few major changes but a 
revision of a great many of the provisions 
of the pending bill. 

The statements made to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee thus far appear to have 
been sympathetically received, and state- 
ments made by staff representatives indi- 
cate that extensive revision, and in certain 
areas very extensive revision, is being under- 
taken in H. R. 8300. 

As it now appears that the revision win 
be very extensive, the tax forum respectfully 
suggests that before the revised bill is re- 
ported out by the Senate Finance Committee 
a further opportunity be given to taxpayers" 
representatives to confer further with staff 
representatives on the revised draft or re- 
vised particular sections thereof in order that 
no opportunity be overlooked to see whether 
revisions introduce new problems or are 
capable of further improvement. 

When the great length and number of 
changes in the pending bill are borne in 
mind, some departure from ordinary legisla- 
tive procedure in the case of less compre- 
hensive measures seems called for and justi- 
fied. 

The forum realizes that the new code is 
scheduled to be enacted this session but the 
forum believes a little time (say 10 days) in 
which to take a second look would not 
prevent accomplishment of the objective, 
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might eave much time in conference and on 
the floors of Congress and, above all, would 
be likely to lead to a better code—the objec- 
tive of all concerned, 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That a committee of the tax 
forum composed of its chairman, Kenneth 
W. Bergen; Edward C. Thayer, and Herman 
Stuetzer, Jr., is appointed to present to con- 
gresslonal and Treasury officials and. if it 
appears practicable and desirable, to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee the serious concern 
of the Boston Tax Forum with regard to cer- 
tain provisions of H. R. 8300, the pending tax 
revision bill, and also to present its sugges- 
tion that further opportunity be given to 
study the revisions before the bill assumes 
final form.” 

We respectfully request that this expres- 
sion of views be ordered printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

KENNETH W. BERGEN, 
Epwarp C. THAYER, 
HERMAN STUETZER, Jr. 

APRIL 14, 1954. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON TAX FORUM 


Joseph H. B. Edwards, Bingham, Dana & 
Gould. 

John Dane, Jr., Kingsbury Browne, Choate, 
Hall & Stewart. 

Earle W. Carr, Gaston, Snow, Rice & Boyd. 

Allan H. W. Higgins, Charles D. Post, Good- 
win, Procter & Hoar. 

Samuel S. Dennis, Hale & Dorr. 

Erwin N. Griswold, John M. Maguire, Ernest 
J. Brown, Stanley S. Surrey, Harvard Law 
School. 

Alex J. Macfarland, Carl J. Marold, Herrick, 
Smith, Donald, Farley & Ketchum. 

Herman Stuetzer, Jr., Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery. 

Earle Johnson, William Shelmerdine, 
Nutter, McClennen & Fish. 

Douglas I. Mann, Patterson, Teele & Dennis, 

S. Ralph Jacobs, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 


Richard F. Barrett, Powers & Hall. 

Richard Riley, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

Edward C. Thayer, Rackemann, Sawyer & 
Brewster. 

Wilson C. Piper, Harry Mansfield, Ropes, 
Gray, Best, Coolidge & Rugg. 

Kenneth W. Bergen, Walter G. Silcox, 
Warner, Stackpole, Stetson & Bradlee. 


Unemployment Figures Compiled by New 
Jersey Division of Employment Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
rent Government statistics on unemploy- 
ment do not bear out the administra- 
tion's contention that there is no cause 
for concern about the economic slump, 
In my State of New Jersey, the figures 
compiled by the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Security, show there 
Were more than 101,000 claimants un- 
employed the week ended April 17. 
This is the highest ever recorded in my 
State with the exception of the post- 
V-J Day layoffs in 1945. 

The following report gives an up-to- 
date picture of the situation in each 
New Jersey county for the week ending 
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April 17 as compared with the prior week, 
the same week in a prior month and the 
same week last year. This is the first 
of the regular reports now being com- 
piled by the division, and has been fur- 
nished me by Mr. Harry Kranz, legisla- 
tive director of the New Jersey State 
Council of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 


Unemployment insurance claimants, by 
counties, of New Jerscy (estimated dis- 
tribution) 


Counties 


Atlantic 
Bergon.. 
Burlingto 
8 +s 
Jape May 
Cumberland 


Counts of claimants or the registered un- 
employed, are made on the assumption that 
any person certifying to unemployment any 
time during the weck may be considered to 
be unemployed during the whole of that 


calendar week, The count includes there- 
fore any certification, whether for new, 
continued, or reasserted unemployment. 


Data of workers insured under the Railroad 


Retirement Board are excluded, and the data 
are adjusted to exclude nonresidents of New 
Jersey and those partially employed. Un- 
employment of claimants who failed to file 
claims because disqualified or ineligible is 
necessarily excluded. This count, while 
based on receipts of claims documents, nec- 
essarily contains an estimate of the persons 
actually unemployed but not scheduled to 
appear until the following week under the 
biweekly reporting program. R 
& 8. 


APRIL 23, 1954. 


Texas Town Closes Up To Go Fishing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we may at times have difficulty in 
recognizing the fact here in this Cham- 
ber, but the truth is that spring has 
come. 

This has now been made official by a 
town in my State of Texas. The town is 
Seymour, in western Texas. On last 
Monday, Seymour went out of business 
for a full day and the people who lived 
there spent the day fishing—not neces- 
sarily catching fish, but fishing. 
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The people of Seymour have been do- 
ing that on a spring day every year for 
more than a quarter of a century, I 
think their example might well be com- 
mended to all Americans everywhere. 

In order that the pattern followed in 
the Texas town of Seymour may become 
more widely known, I ask unanimous 
consent that an Associated Press story 
telling of Seymour fish day be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEYMOUR, Tex., May 1—A posh on the 
world’s troubles. 

Seymour is gonna close up shop Monday, 
and every danged one of its 3,779 citizens 
is ordered by the mayor to go fishing. 

They'll go, too. 

For 28 years when those first symptoms 
of spring fever got to crawling over a body, 
they've been locking up downtown for 1 
whole day and taking off with a pole. 

Nobody seems to know how or why it got 
started. It just did. 

Seymour is on the northwest Texas plains 
where Lake Kemp is a 444,000-acre blue 
haven in a land of mesquite, ranches, and 
wheatfields. 

That's where Seymour is going Monday— 
right up to Seymour Gate on Lake Kemp, 
where the mayor told them to go. 

Mayor W. R. Whitley's proclamation reads: 

“Know all men by these presents: Whereas 
since time immemorial man, woman, boy, 
and girl have pursued the ancient and time- 
honored custom of trying to induce a wily 
and stubborn fish to bite a hook —“ 

And whereas, the mayor said, he pro- 
claimed May 3 as Fish Day. 

“And I do further hereby proclaim that 
on said date each and every citizen shall 
Jay aside his daily pursuits and gird and 
arm himself with a fishing pole, line, hook, 
and bait, and make his way by the most ex- 
peditious means of transportation to the said 
shores of Lake Kemp and there test his skill, 
strength, wit, and patience against the said_ 
wily fish in the time-honored fashion and 
manner.” 

The chamber of commerce got out some 
handbills around town saying if you don't 
like to fish, “You will find the environment 
perfect for eating, sleeping, playing bridge, 
canasta, and other games, as well as plain 
and fancy gossiping.” 

They'll select s Seymour Fish Day Queen 
from 12 beauties from the local high school. 

And a posh on care for 1 whole day. 


O for a Faith That Will Bring World 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD a poem entitled “O for a Faith 
That Will Bring World Peace.” 

In this poem Fred Burdick, editor of 
the Capitol Gist, whom I have known 
for more than 12 years, has presented 
the pathos, truths, and facts about war, 
and outlined the precepts of practical 
Christianity which can, and I believe 
will, bring lasting world peace. 
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Ever since the establishment of the 
Capitol Gist in February 1942, I have 
been a subscriber and have read prob- 
ably every issue, and followed with in- 
terest and profit the steady flow of the 
Gist of Constructive Ideas for Making a 
Better America and World, the motto of 
the Capitol Gist. 

During these 12 years I have never 
read in the Gist a word of personal 
criticism, innuendo, rumor or slander, 
which is indeed a laudable record for the 
publication, Everything has been con- 
structive. 

The first accomplishment of the Capi- 
tol Gist having a direct bearing on 
world peace was a special edition on 
ending the war with Japan, featuring 
interviews with more than 25 Congress- 
men giving their reasons why there 
should be clarification of “unconditional 
surrender” for Japan, proving that 
Congress was virtually unanimous for 
such clarification as a major step toward 
ending World War II. I am told that 
Senator Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at 
that time, said that this special edition of 
the Capitol Gist may have been a factor 
in bringing an end to the most destruc- 
tive war in history.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

O ror A FAITH THAT WILL BRING WORLD PEACE 
(By Fred Burdick) 


O the tears of mothers whose boys will ne'er 
return with. their fine enthusiasms 
and gay smiles, 

O the groans and moans of the wounded and 
the dying on the blood-stained fields 
of battle, 

© the anguish of the war widows and the 
crying of war orphans who cannot 
know why, 

O the false slogans designed to make war 
seem noble and good instead of hel- 
lish and bad, 

O the hate and resentment brought by war 
propaganda made of half-truths, ru- 
mors and lies, 

O the anger and fear caused by war-thoughts 
that can poison blood-streams and 
make well persons III. 

O the cruel hopes that wars can solve prob- 
lems instead of making untold new 
and worse ones, 

O the aftermath of war with its disillusion- 
ments, misery, want, woe, and unrest, 

O for remembering that in wars the Four 
Horsemen have been the only final 
victors, 

O for heeding scientists’ warnings that mod- 
ern war can bring civilization's end, 

O for knowing the madness of war that 
maims, burns and kills even mothers 
with babes in arms, 

O for common sense of the common people 
who perceive the greed and hate that 
sparks wars’ fires, 

O for statesmen to see the need for more 
foresight, understanding, tolerance, 
and patience, 

O for quick recognition of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, 

O for wisdom to heed the teachings of the 
lowly Nazarene who went about doing 


good, 

O for seeing that just practicing the Golden 
Rule can make wars to cease and bring 
world peace— 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so to 
them“: 

O for a falth in this: Men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their 
spears Into pruninghooks"; 
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O for the day when men can stop making 
guns, tanks, and bombs and instead 
build homes, schools, and parks, 

O for the dawn seen by the Prince of Peace 
when there shall be, “On Earth Peace, 
Goodwill Toward Men.” 


Statement by Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Before House 
Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I have availed my- 
self of the privilege of placing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the fine state- 
ment delivered today by Secretary Ben- 
son before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. I have long been on record as 
favoring the policies advocated by the 
Secretary and, I believe, that this state- 
ment is a factual evaluation of the agri- 
cultural situation as it presently exists. 
If there is an answer to overproduction 
stimulated by rigid supports and previous 
failure to impose acreage limitations, the 
Secretary cannot be charged with not 
trying to search for a solution. I com- 
mend his fine statement to your careful 
consideration: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Ezra Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 

MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing again before this important com- 
mittee to discuss matters vital to the agri- 
cultural industry and, in fact, to all of our 
people. My only interest is the interest of 
the farmer and the welfare of this country. 

Since I last met with you 2 months ago, 
the great debate on our farm program of the 
future has been going forward here in Con- 
gress and throughout the Nation. In your 
continuing search for all of the available 
facts bearing upon this situation, you have 
held most extensive hearings. 

This free and full discussion of the many 
phases of our agricultural problem is in the 
best tradition of our form of government, 
I am convinced that the Nation Is looking 
forward to the enactment of an improved 
farm program as an outgrowth of these com- 
plete hearings. 

As we approach the time when this com- 
mittee and its counterpart in the Senate will 
report legislative recommendations to the 
Congress, it might be well to take stock of 
our present position. At the same time, 
within the limitations which always sur- 
round such an effort, we might also consider 
the outlook for American agriculture under 
certain of the major proposals which have 
been put forward here. 

We are nearing the end of a crop year 
which has seen an unprecedented bulldup of 
food and fiber under Government price-sup- 
port operations. As we move toward an- 
other harvest, we face the probability of 
further accumulations of some commodities 
which are already overflowing our ware- 
houses. 

The cost-price squeeze which has reduced 
net realized farm income in 5 of the last 
6 years remains a continuing problem. 
Prices paid by farmers for goods and services 
are now only a few index points below the 
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all-time high reached 2 years ago, while 
prices received for agricultural products have 
fluctuated at.a level sharply below the peaks 
attained during the Korean war. 

Farm exports have held during the first 
8 months of this fiscal year at the levels of 
a year earlier, but they are down sharply— 
particularly in wheat—from 1951-52, With 
food production steadily mounting in the 
nations which were the heaviest importers 
following World War II. we face serious ob- 
stacles in the all-out effort which this Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to help expand our 
foreign outlets. 

Although moisture conditions this spring 
are favorable throughout most of the Na- 
tion, we still have a serious drought prob- 
lem in parts of at least 6 States. 

While prices of such major sources of farm 
income as hogs and soybeans today are far 
above parity, many agricultural commodi- 
ties are bringing less than the Government 
support price In the open market. With a 
large part of our 25 million diverted acres 
being planted to other crops, we may face 
further price dislocations for some nonbasic 
commodities. 

In the light of this situation, we have a 
clear obligation to evolve programs which 
will deal realistically with these problems. 
We must set our course in a new direction— 
toward better balanced production, more 
freedom of action for individual farmers, 
broader research and education, greater em- 
ciency, and improved marketing methods. 

I sincerely believe that the recommenda- 
tions submitted to this Congress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and embodied in the com- 
mittee print now before you charts the 
course we should take at this time. 

We have arrived at a point in our opera- 
tion of Commodity Credit Corporation 
were it is becoming clearly apparent that 
a more realistic price-support program is in 
order. At the end of this fiscal year, June 
30, our loans and inventories are expected 
to total about $6.3 billion, as compared with 
slightly less than $3.5 billion 1 year earlier. 
The increase in CCC holdings, $2.8 billion, 
represents about 9 percent of our total 1953 
income from farm marketings. 

Because of production controls on wheat, 
cotton, and corn, our takeover of these com- 
modities should be smaller next year. How- 
ever, there is doubt as to whether we can 
achieve overall substantial production cut- 
backs with acreage restrictions and market- 
ing controls. Their purpose can be defeated 
if farmers employ their best land, fertilize 
more heavily, improve tillage practices, ox- 
tend irrigation, and step up the fight against 
insects and plant diseases. Such actions are 
undertaken in economic self-interest and 
are understandable enough. But they sim- 
ply do not reduce production. 

Despite efforts to control production on 
acres diverted from the basic crops, this land 
will add its output to the total. In all prob- 
ability we shall have to expand our loan 
operations for barley, grain sorghums, flax- 
seed, soybeans, oats, and rye which will be 
harvested on the acres diverted from wheat, 
corn, and cotton, 

Dairy products and four basic commod- 
ities—wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco— 
account for more than nine-tenths of our 
current price support operations. Wheat 
alone represents more than one-third of the 
$6.5 billion currently tied up in inventories, 
loans, and purchase agreements. The basic 
commodities, which represent more than 90 
percent of our Investment, bring in only 
23 percent of our farm income. 

Even though we should not harvest a 
single bushel of wheat in the United States 
this year, the July 1 carryover of 875 million 
bushels shown on the adjacent chart would 
be sufficient to meet our domestic need and 
all of our foreseeable exports. Actually, the 
April 1 crop report indicated a probable yleld 
of around 900 million bushels for 1954, under 
normal conditions. 
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The cotton carryover at the beginning cf 
the new crop year on August 1 is estimated 
at 9.6 million bales, most of which will be 
under Government price support. This is 
enough cotton to meet our domestic needs 
for a full year. We will have it on hand 
at a time when the new crop is beginning 
to move to market. 

Our carryover of corn as we go into the 


new crop year October 1 is expected to reach - 


900 million bushels—a record high. This is 
enough to meet our livestock feeding re- 
quirements for about 4 months, however, 
and it does not of itself represent a dan- 
gerously large surplus. The price-depressing 
effect of such a supply, nevertheless, forces 
huge. quantities of corn into the Govern- 
ment loan. This can create substantial 
financial losses. Right now CCC is selling 
large quantities of off-grade corn from the 
1948 and 1949 crops at prices well below the 
acquisition cost. 

Current Government holdings of dairy 
products—more than 1.3 billion pounds 
and of cottonseed oil—nearly 1 bilion 
pounds—are considerably greater than we 
need to insure an adequate supply for con- 
sumers, The perishability of the dairy prod- 
ucts makes it imperative that they be moved 
within a relatively short period to avoid 
spoilage. 

Nów it certainly can be argued most con- 
vincingly that we do need adequate reserves 
of food and fiber for our own well-being and 
even for our national security. I have always 
maintained that we do. At the same time, 
we must distinguish between the blessings 
of ample stockpiles and the burden of un- 
manageable surpluses. 

Food is a weapon in time of war and it 
can be employed most effectively in imple- 
menting our foreign policy during a period 
of peace such as we all pray for in the years 
ahead, I believe it is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that our current supplies of farm com- 
modities far exceed those of any potential 
enemy and that if war should come it would 
not be lost by this Nation for want of food 
and fiber. 

What we propose to do with these sur- 
pluses ls more important at the moment than 
how we acquired them. Nevertheless, it 
should be made very clear that the Govern- 
ment itself is partly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. During World War IT and the 
years immediately following and again during 
the Korean war, farmers were asked to pro- 
duce every possible pound of food and fiber, 
They were exhorted by the Government and 
further encouraged by prices which were 
well above support levels. They responded 
magnificently with the greatest burst of pro- 
duction in all history. American farmers 
provided food for the hungry, aided recon- 
struction abroad, and helped keep important 
areas within the orbit of the free world. 

When both demand and prices began slip- 
ping from the peaks reached in February 
of 1951, the Government continued to call 
for all-out production. By 1952 it was ap- 
parent that our stocks of some commodities 
were at a point where further accumulations 
would make it exceedingly difficult to hold 
prices at support levels. Production con- 
trols for wheat and cotton were clearly in- 
dicated, but no official action was taken. 
Some of our current problems stem from 
that unwise decision. 

While farmers have been suffering these 
economic reverses, they have continued to 
make available to the Nation's consumers 
an abundant quantity of nutritious food. 
The same food which cost 23 percent of con- 
sumer income in 1935-39 was available in 
1953 for 18 percent, as the chart here shows. 
Actually the American people spent slightly 
more than one-fourth of their disposable in- 
comes for food last year because they also 
bought more and better products than in the 
prewar period. 
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Now I should like to emphasize that while 
the farmer's share of the food dollar has 
declined from 52 percent in 1946 to 45 per- 
cent, the entire drop occurred before Janu- 
ary of 1953. When this administration took 
office, the farmer was receiving 45 percent 
of the food dollar. He still is. Throughout 
the last 15 months his share has averaged 
45 percent. During the 1935-39 period, the 
average was only 40 percent of the index 
then used. 

A major factor contributing to the farm 
problem has been the serious slump in farm 
exports during the last 2 years. As the re- 
lated chart reveals, the value of farm ex- 
ports declined by 30 percent during the year 
ending June 30, 1953. 

During the 8-month period—July through 
February of this year—exports of agricul- 
tural commodities have held at almost exact- 
ly the same rate as a year earlier. Such 
exports in February were valued at $236 
million, up 15 percent over January and 9 
percent above February 1953. 

As you know, we have been making an all- 
out effort to expand our foreign trade out- 
lets, 

Right now we have trade missions in 
Europe, South America, and Asia seeking 
new markets for our farm products. These 
missions are made up of 35 leading authori- 
ties on agricultural production and market- 
ing. They include men from our national 
farm organizations and the heads of ex- 
porting associations. Some of them are from 
farm producer and agricultural trade groups. 
In total, these trade missions represent a 
cross-section of our agricultural interests in 
world commerce. 

It was President Eisenhower, you will re- 
call. who first proposed these trade missions 
in his farm recommendations to the Congress 
early this year. He called for a series of mis- 
sions “to explore the immediate possibilities 
of expanding international trade in food and 
fiber.” 

A great deal of preparatory work was or- 
ganized and carried out within the Depart- 
ment. A thorough briefing was held here 
in Washington, and the members departed 
on their respective missions early in April. 
They will return late in May to make their 


reports. 

The objective of the missions is not to 
negotiate contracts or arrange sales of any 
kind. It is simply to carry out the Presi- 
dent's proposal for exploring the possibili- 
ties of expanding exports of United States 
agricultural products, developing interna- 
tional trade, and building good will and 
understanding. Among the problems to be 
etudied are the improvement of marketing 
and trade practices, the removal of road 
blocks to United States exports, currency 
situations affecting trade in agricultural 
products, and ways of increasing consumer 
preferences through improved quality, pack- 
aging, and handling of United States agri- 
cultural products. 

Before leaving the United States, members 
conferred with officials of various depart- 
ments of the executive branch. They also 
met with Members of Congress and with the 
President at a special White House interview, 
The President gave the missions a strong 
endorsement. And along with everyone else, 
he is looking forward to the reports which 
the members will make upon their return, 

Meanwhile, we are employing a number 
of programs designed to supplement normal 
commercial trade in moving agricultural 
commodities into greater use abroad. Among 
the most important are these: 

Section 550 (Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
Public Law 118): We expect to ship approxi- 
mately $230 million worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under this program 
during the current fiscal year. Transactions 
already approved total about 6200 million. 

Barter (sec. 4 (h). CCC Charter Act, 
amended, Public Law 85, 8lst Cong.) : During 
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the current fiscal year we have negotiated 
trades totaling some $36 million, principally 
grain, which is more than 3 times the amount 
moved in the preceding full fiscal year. 
These transactions were handled through 
private trade channels at prevailing market 
prices. 

Offshore procurement (sec. 5 (f), CCC 
Charter Act, Public Law 806, 80th Cong.): 
Under this program we have recently nego- 
tiated the sale of $20 million worth of wheat 
to the Spanish Government, in exchange for 
foreign currency. This sale was developed 
cooperatively with a number of other Goy- 
ernment agencies. 

Section 32, exports (act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U. S. C. 612c) ) : In an effort to regain tra- 
ditional foreign markets for certain fruits, 
export-payment programs have been placed 
in effect under this act. Normal trade chan- 
nels are employed. Commodities include 
fresh pears, fresh and processed oranges and 
grapefruit, apricots, and raisins. 

Section 416 (Agricultural Act of 1949): We 
are currently moving, mostly into foreign 
outlets, substantial stocks of dairy products 
under this act, which authorizes us to dis- 
pose of foods in danger of spoilage by donat- 
ing them for use of needy persons. In less 
than a year we have donated nearly 180 mil- 
lion pounds of dairy products to 17 United 
States private welfare organizations for over- 
seas relief in 36 foreign countries. 

Famine relief: Under Public Law 77 we 
shipped more than 600,000 tons of wheat to 
Pakistan to avert famine there. In addition, 
under Public Law 216, we are moving about 
84,000 tons of wheat to alleviate serious food 
shortages in Bolivia, Jordan, and Libya. 

Other special foreign-relief programs (sec. 
513 (b) of the Mutual Security Act): Under 
the East German food program approximately 
5.6 million packages of food valued at $13.7 
million were distributed to hungry people in 
East Berlin and East Germany. Some 45 
million food packages valued at $12 million 
were distributed under the Christmas food 
program to needy people in 20 friendly coun- 
tries of Europe, Latin America, and the Near 
East. 

Despite our efforts, total wheat exports 
for the current crop year will be the smallest 
since the end of World War II. Indications 
are that a number of importing nations will 
not exercise their option of taking the full 
quotas allotted to them under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Cotton, our other major farm export crop, 
is beginning to move at a better rate. Dur- 
ing February of this year we shipped 401,000 
bales abroad, almost double the figure for 
the preceding February. This rate was 
maintained during March. Cotton exports 
in April picked up even further. 
other countries have been reduced and world 
prices are now near the United States level. 

Certainly the whole problem of exports 
has been attacked with new vigor and there 
are some encouraging signs that our policies 
are paying off in certain areas. What is 
urgently needed here, however, is not a few 
one-shot deals but a persistent and con- 
tinuing search for new, permanent, foreign 
markets. We are moving toward such a 
goal. 

There are at least some members of this 
committee who believe that a two-price 
plan for wheat and possibly cotton would 
enable us to maintain a larger share of the 
world market for these crops. The Wheat 
Advisory Committee recommended such a 
Plan. As you know, there was serious con- 
sideration of this approach within the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission 
which studied the overall farm problem last 
year. 

The conclusion was that the advantages 
might be more than offset by international 
trade repercussions, by protests of American 
consumers, and by opposition from pro- 
ducers of feed grain. There might also be 
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sizable administrative problems. If these 
difficulties can be overcome, this plan should 
be reconsidered. Until such time as this 
appears possible, however, I belleve the 
interests of our wheat producers can be best 
protected through fiexible-price supports, 
incorporating the set-aside provisions, as 
now outlined in the committee print. 

Whatever the program this Congress 
agrees upon, it should be based over the 
long pull on abundant production rather 
than scarcity. Ours is a growing and ex- 
panding economy. Our economy of the fu- 
ture will not be static, It will be one of 
abundance—well- balanced abundance—not 
scarcity. We need a dynamic agriculture to 
keep pace with our national development. 

The accompanying chart is of interest in 
this connection. It shows that our total 
cropland has increased very little between 
1910, when we were a nation of 92.5 million 
people, and today, when our population is 
near the 162-million mark. Census projec- 
tions indicate that there will be more than 
200 million Americans by 1975 and we shall 
have to feed them from approximately the 
same number of acres in cultivation now. 

Because of the record-breaking surpluses 
of a few commodities which have been built 
up during recent years, we are going to need 
some production controls, even under the 
program recommended by the President. 
With the set-aside provisions, the increased 
outlets, and the better balance which flexible 
price supports will provide both at home 
and abroad, we can work toward full pro- 
duction more rapidly under this program 
than we can with an extension of the present 
one. 

It is my firm bellef that a further exten- 
sion of rigid price supports at this time will 
jeopardize our entire farm program. We 
would face the prospect of heavy financial 
losses, and continued burdensome surpluses 
of some commodities. 

The mounting total of CCC loans and in- 
ventories—limited though it is to a few 
commoditles—could soon reach a point under 
continued rigid price supports where the 
entire structure would come crashing down 
of its own weight. Because there is so 
much in our present programs which is 
basically sound and deserves preservation, 
I sincerely hope this will not happen. Yet 
I cannot overlook the fact that if we do not 
heed the storm warnings now on the horizon, 
many of the positive gains in agricultural 
legislation may be swept away. 

I am convinced that the program recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower will point 
our efforts in the direction we must take. It 
was not conceived as a quick cure for agri- 
Culture’s ills. There is no such medicine. 
But it does offer real promise of starting the 
patient on the road to recovery. 

It will work toward giving farmers more 
direct control over their own operations than 
would be possible with rigid supports. It 
will encourage better balanced production, 
through its flexible features. It will permit 
us to attack the surplus disposal problem 
with greater vigor. And, finally, it will in- 
sure n prosperous, stable agriculture over 
the long-term pull. 

For the immediate future, the administra- 
tion's proposal, with its set aside feature, 
calls for the highest level of supports on 
basic commodities ever provided in perma- 
nent farm legislation. 

The charts inserted here indicate the level 
of price support which would be expected 
with anticipated ylelds, exports, and domes- 
tic utilization. As can be seen, tobacco and 
rice would be supported at 90 percent of 
parity during the 1955 and 1956 crop years: 
Corn would be supported at about 85 percent 
of pnrity for the 1955 crop and at about 87 
percent the following year; peanuts at near 
83 percent during both years. 

For both wheat and cotton, the level of 
support would vary with the size of the set- 
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asides. A 400-million bushel wheat set- 
aside would call for minimum supports at 
about 79 percent in 1955 and near 82 per- 
cent the following year. A set-aside of 500 
million bushels would ralse the level to about 
84 percent the first year and near 87 percent 
in 1956. With a 3-million bale set-aside, the 
1955 cotton crop would be supported at ap- 
proximately 82 percent of parity, and the 
1956 crop at £89 percent. A 4-million rule set- 
aside would mean a level of about 86 percent 
the first year and possibly 90 percent in 
1956. 

Attached to this statement as exihibit A is 
a tabulation which shows in detail how 
the five basic commodities would be affected 
by the House committee print provisions. 
Figures on tobacco are not included as the 
support level would remain at 90 percent 
under marketing quotas. 

The high level of supports provided under 
the measure before you has given rise to this 
question: “Since the program recommended 
by the President would indicate supports at 
or near 90 percent of parity over the years, 
what objection can there be to making these 
supports mandatory at 90 percent?” 

The answer, briefly, is this; The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 and other relevant legisla- 
tion were written with a view toward main- 
taining supplies of basic commodities at 
levels which would call for price supports at 
or near 90 percent of parity. We have pro- 
posed no important changes in this, beyond 
Suggesting increases lu the normal carryover 
of wheat and cotton. If the administra- 
ticn’s proposals are adopted and it supplies 
are kept in line as the basic law contem- 
plates, prices would be supported at or near 
90 percent of parity under the loan program. 

There are several unpredictable factors, 
however, which might create supplies in 
excess of the quantities contemplated. 

The minimum acreage provisions for cer- 
tain crops might be raised. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
might not be invoked. 

Yields might be exceptionally high. 
3 markets might suddenly be dimin- 

ed 


Domestic outlets might be curtailed. 

If supplies piled up as a consequence of 
such circumstances, it is important that 
there be an opportunity for lowering the sup- 
port price, to encourage consumption, to re- 
duce the incentive for high production, and 
to encourage desirable shifts in the pattern 
of production, This is the reason why flexi- 
bility is desirable, even though it ls contem- 
plated that the support price would normally 
hold within the upper limits of the 75 to 90 
percent range. 

It seems to me that fiexible supports serve 
to call constantly to farmers’ attention the 
fact that supplies must be held in line with 
demand in order for price supports to remain 
at or near 90 percent of parity. 

Now as you know, the act of 1949 will be- 
come effective next January 1, if new legisla- 
tion ts not enacted. Even without the revi- 
sions which are embodied in the bill before 
you, this is essentially a sound law. We 
could move forward with a workable farm 
program which I belicve would be in the 
long-term interests of agriculture. Under 
the discretionary authority vested in the 
Secretary, if conditions specified in the law 
were found applicable, it would be possible 
to cushion the year-to-year variations in the 
level of price support in line with the Presi- 
dent's recommendations for gradual changes, 

In my own opinion, the act of 1949, as it 
stands today, is far better adapted to our 
current needs than an extension of basic 
crop price supports at 90 percent of parity, 

The administration's recommendations 
also call for modernized parity for all com- 
modities. Existing provisions, which in ef- 
fect require the use of old parity for wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuta, should be allowed 
to expire, as now provided, on January 1, 
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1956. Preferential treatment gives these 
four commodities substantial advantages 
over other commodities, as follows: 

Wheat: old parity is 33 cents per bushel 
above modernized parity. 

Corn: old parity is 19 cents per bushel 
above modernized parity. 

Cotton: old parity is 13 cents per pound 
above modernized parity. 

Peanuts: old parity is 2.4 cents per pound 
above modernized parity. 

Whatever program we operate under after 
1954, the problem of diverted acres will al- 
most certainly be with us for some time. 
Based on farmers’ intentions to plant, barley 
acreage this year will be up 49 percent, 
grain sorghums up 28 percent, sugar beets 
up 19 percent, and flaxseed up 18 percent. 
Smaller increases are indicated for a variety 
of other products. Aside from the crops un- 
der acreage restrictions, only potatoes show a 
significant decrease in indicated acreage. 

To meet this problem next year, we have 
requested an advance authorization of $250 
million for the 1955 agricultural conserva- 
tion program. This would represent an in- 
crease of $55 million over the preceding 
year, with the augmented funds to be made 
available concurrently with the announce- 
ment by the Department of a program limit- 
ing the use of diverted acreage. 

Under the ACP program it is also possible 
to share the costs of soil conserving practices 
on acreage suitable for continuous cultiva- 
tion and to help farmers make permanent 
land use adjustments on soil which is not 
well adapted to cultivated crops. Large-scale 
production of cash crops from diverted acres 
could compound our price-support problems 
in other commodities. We believe the use 
of ACP funds to help prevent this deserves 
a high priority. 

Another problem which we may continue 
to face is the importation of competitive 
farm commodities, drawn to our shores by 
the magnet of price supports. As you know, 
this administration in recent months has 
acted to limit shipments of oats and rye 
into the United States. 

In this connection, my attention was re- 
cently directed to an editorial appearing in 
the Toronto, Canada, Financial Post of April 
17, 1954. It was captioned “Fine While It 
Lasted.“ 

This editorial, commenting upon the 
United States imposed rye quota said, in 


part: 

“The United States has a surplus of rye. 
The American price has been boosted away 
above world levels as a result of fantastically 
high Government support prices. While 
United States grown rye was going into 
storage, Canada, by cutting her support price 
& cent or two, has been supplying much 
of the regular market. Normally, Canada 
exports about 3 million bushels of rye an- 
nually to the United States. In the last 7 
months alone, we have exported over 12 
million, 

“We did the same thing with potatoes a 
few years ago, and with a number of other 
farm products since. In reality Canadian 
producers were getting almost the full bene- 
fit of these official American support prices 
without contributing one cent as taxpayers 
to the huge subsidies charged to the United 
States Treasury, It was a fine thing while 
it lasted but it was a crazy sort of marketing 
just the same.” 

‘Were it not for the import quotas on such 
major products as wheat and cotton, our 
markets would have been flooded with these 
crops. But these quotas do not prevent 
other exporting nations from capturing the 
world markets out of which we have priced 
ourselves through high supports. 

Whenever we move to restrict the impor- 
tation of foreign farm commodities, we are 
charged with erecting barriers against world 
trade. Nevertheless, in the interest of our 
farmers, the protection of their price-sup- 
port programs is essential, It was our own 
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Government policy, in the form of price sup- 
ports, which made many of these importa- 
tions economically feasible in the first place. 
Quotas should serve to restrict, insofar as 
practicable, those imports which are attract- 
ed to the United States by our price-support 
programs. The differential between United 
States and world prices for some commodities 
will continue to attract foreign farm prod- 
ucts and will also prevent us from recaptur- 
ing some lost markets abroad. 

There is another important aspect of the 
Government's role in commerce both here 
and in world markets. When the Govern- 
ment is the largest owner of several impor- 
tant agricultural commodities—as it is to- 
day—our management and disposal of these 

products inevitably become entwined with 
both our national and our foreign policies. 

A private grain firm which owned 10 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat might negotiate a sale 
or barter arrangement with a foreign im- 
porter on any terms which would be mu- 
tually agreeable. Let Government under- 
take such a transaction, however, and it may 
become an international incident which 
could involve charges of dumping, price cut- 
ting, and disruption of world trade. 

While prior to this month it was costing 
us approximately half a million dollars each 
day just to store our Government holdings 
of food and fiber, that figure has risen to 
more than $700,000 per day with the takeover 
of 1953-crop wheat and small grains on 
May 1. This represents an annual storage 
bill of more than one-quarter of a billion 
dollars and it is likely to grow, rather than 
decrease, in the months ahead. Since I 
started to read this statement, not many 
minutes ago, American taxpayers have been 
charged with more than $15,000 for storage 
of CCC-owned commodities. 

I believe this represents an extremely 
dangerous trend toward more government in 


business, If government is to be the larg- 


est owner of some major farm commodities, 
how long will it be before we are also the 
largest wholesalers and perhaps eventually 
the principal retailers? 

I should like now to discuss the problems 
We face in administering price supports for 
dairy products. I shall discuss butter, 
though the situation is somewhat similar 
for cheese and for nonfat dry milk. 

The Government now owns about 360 
Million pounds of butter, about one-third of 
® year's consumption, acquired while en- 
deavoring to support the price. This butter 
is still in good condition, but the time is 
approaching when it must be moved in larger 
quantities. We are concerned about this 
heavy supply: we are even more concerned 
about the fact that our stocks are still 
growing. 

We have adjusted the level of price sup- 
port to 75 percent of parity. Preliminary 
reports which have come to us during this 
past month indicate that consumption has 
increased about 10 percent above last year. 
As the promotion program of the industry 
gets underway, we may realize a greater 
increase. 

However, milk production will increase as 
& consequence of a number of factors. There 
is the momentum of the past; trends in a 
biological business like dairying cannot be 
reversed quickly. The abundant beef pro- 
duction of 1953 was a refiection of the favor- 
able conditions of previous years; abundant 
milk production In 1954 may be largely ex- 
plained in the same manner. The rate at 
which dairy cattle were culled was low dur- 
ing 1953 because of low beef prices. The 
supply of grain and forage has been abun- 
dant. Winter weather has been mild and 
better breeding yields its continuing effect. 

An intensive campaign to cull dairy herds, 
and all out sales promotion will undoubtedly 
be of help. The dairy industry is expanding 
its programs of education and merchandis- 
ing. This week, for example, four miik- 
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dispensing machines are being Installed in 
the Department of Agriculture. Strawberry- 
flavored milk and other new merchandising 
ideas are being developed. By vigorous pro- 
motion of the sale of whole milk the supply 
problems of butterfat and manufactured 
milk can be lessened. 

Nevertheless, there is the strong possibility 
that we might, in the absence of any dis- 
posal program, have on hand, a year from 
now, approximately twice our current sup- 
ply of butter. Even with relief and school- 
lunch distribution such as we have in pros- 
pect for this coming year, our stocks would 
still be expected to grow. As I said before, 
we are concerned about the 360 million 
pounds which we now own; we are even more 
concerned about the next 360 million pounds 
which we might acquire, 

Our desire to launch a butter-disposal 
program is intense, and on several occasions 
during past months we have been hopeful 
about early announcement of such a pro- 
gram. But in each case, as we sought to 
launch this program, we were restrained by 
the complexities which we encountered, and 
by the fact that grave burdens would be 
placed on our market structure. 

One of the first methods proposed was to 
give, or sell for 1 cent, a pound of Govern- 
ment butter with each pound of commercial 
butter purchased by the consumer, One ver- 
sion of this plan has been called the coupon 
method. The administrative awkwardness 
of this plan, and the time required to get 
it in motion, caused us to put it aside. 

Another plan, the so-called average-price 
plan, would involve sale of Government 
butter to distributors at a very low price. 
Averaging the cost of butter from current 
production and butter from CCC, the trade 
could lower the selling price on print butter 
to consumer outlets. Using this plan and 
under what we consider optimistic assump- 
tions, we would still increase CCC inventories 
about 75 million pounds during this mar- 
keting year. This omits from consideration 
such butter as could be moved through relief 
and school outlets, which are substantial. 
The volume of butter handled by CCC would 
increase sharply with this plan and it would 
cost us in excess of $100 million merely to 
retard the rate at which we would bulld up 
stocks. This is in addition to the capital 
loss Involved in the sale of CCC butter. 
Finally, there are almost insurmountable 
problems in treating the trade equitably un- 
der this plan. Windfall profits would occur 
for some firms, and undue hardship for 
others. 

There {s another proposal, for which we 
do not now have authority. This is a plant- 
payment plan. Under this plan, the market 
price could be permitted to decline to a level 
at which CCC acquisition would be halted. 
We could dispose of present stocks over time 
through relief, school lunch, and foreign 
sales, but stocks would need to be rotated to 
maintain quality. CCC would make pay- 
ments to manufacturing plants, equal to the 
difference between the prevailing market 
price and the price which would refiect the 
intended level of support to farmers. This 
plan was used during the war and was 
demonstrated to be administratively feasible. 
The cost would be comparable with the other 
plans if comparable disposal programs were 
undertaken and if the plans work as assumed. 
This route, like the others, has its particular 
hazards, 

Under any of these disposal plans we 
would, in effect, not only give butter away 
but in addition we would be paying in the 
neighborhood of 50 to 75 cents a pound to 
get rid of it. 

Efforts to halt the accumulation of dairy 
products, and to dispose of these stocks, will 
in all probability involve costs, over the next 
12 months, of half a billion dollars or more, 
Decisions of far reaching importance are re- 
quired. I therefore earnestly request this 
committee for counsel. We have sought to 
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develop a satisfactory disposal plan within 
the framework of present law. There is 
grave doubt that this can be done. I ask 
you therefore to consider whether the law 
should be changed to permit other opera- 
tions, as well as loans and purchases, in the 
support of dairy products. 

In conclusion, I should like to touch upon 
the serious drought problem which we face 
in several States this year. I have already 
mentioned that while moisture conditions 
are generally fayorable over most of the 
major producing areas, the situation remains 
critical in parts of six States. This region 
includes southwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado, eastern New Mexico, extreme west- 
ern Oklahoma, southwestern Nebraska, and 
parts of west Texas, 

Here the heaviest damage has occurred on 
acreage which is largely unsuited for culti- 
vation. Much of this land is sandy or of 
loose texture. Although it is productive in 
years of abundant rainfall, it is subject to 
serious wind erosion during protracted dry 
spells. Weather records show that year in 
and year out there be more dry years than 
wet ones in this area. 

High wheat and cotton prices, stimulated 
by the demands of World War II encouraged 
the plowing up of much new land. High 
price supports, with the suspension of 
acreage allotments, have tended to keep 
many of these acres under cultivation during 
the last few years. 

Altogether, we estimate that in the 
southern Great Plains more than 11 million 
acres of cropland and about 5 million acres 
of range land have been damaged by wind 
erosion this year. Winter wheat has either 
been blown out or smothered with drifting 
sand and silt. Sand dunes have formed on 
some cotton land. Ranges have been buried 
under wind-borne dust. Cattle have suffer- 
ed from lack of feed and water. 

To combat these immediate problems, we 
have undertaken an emergency drought aid 
p to assist farmers and ranchers, 
This includes: 

1, Farmers Home Administration loans. * 

2. The sale of government-owned feed con- 
centrates at below market prices. 

3. Use of ACP funds for wind erosion con- 
trol. 

4. Recommendation for the use of $15 
million in Federal disaster relief funds to 
encourage , listing, and cover crops 
on land subject to blowing. 

While we are proud of the fact that we 
moved quickly to meet this crisis, the mea- 
sures are largely temporary ones. For the 
most part, they do not go to the heart of 
the problem. Any permanent solution must 
include the retirement to grass of millions 
of acres unsuited to cultivation, It must in- 
clude substantial changes in patterns of 
farm management. Altogether, we estimate 
that about 8 million acres should be returned 
to grass. 

Man learns slowly in his struggles with 
mature, This is the fourth major drought 
period which has struck the southern Great 
Plains area since it was first settled in the 
1880's. The prolonged droughts of 1890-95 
and 1931-38 forced radical, though tempor- 
ary, changes in land use. 

The winds which stripped the topsoil from 
the plains also drove thousands of disillu- 
sioned and bankrupt farmers from the land, 
But when rains returned so did setttlers— 
many of them newcomers with new hopes 
and some of them just “suitcase” farmers 
who saw an opportunity to turn a fast dol- 
lar along with the sod. 

Many of them took a quick profit and 
left the problems of erosion and land reha- 
bilitation to their neighbors and the State 
and Federal Governments. The people who 
remained are suffering the same heartaches 
and hardships which forced so many of the 
earlier settlers from this land. 

The story of three Dust Bowl counties— 
Baca and Kiowa in Colorado and Stanton 
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in Kansas—is more or less typical of what 
has happened in this area. Attached to this 
statement as exhibit B is a tabulation which 
shows the recent history of these counties 
with respect to wheat acreage. 
Both Baca and Stanton Counties went 
through a big plowup during the early 
1930's. Came the drought and much of this 
acreage was either abandoned or returned to 
grass. There was no such early plowup in 
Kiowa County, however. That came later. 
The outbreak of World War II and the 
return of substantial rainfall to these coun- 
ties came almost coincidentally. From 1939 
to 1947, Baca County's seeded wheat acreage 
Jumped from 63,000 to 360,000. The average 
cash return from the wheat crop skyrocketed 
from $1.92 to $48.17 per acre between those 
same years. 5 
this same Stanton County 
went from 120,000 to 210,000 seeded acres. 
Returns per acre went from $1.86 to $57.98. 
Kiowa County, which had resisted the 
plowup through the early thirties, showed 
the most amazing increases of all in wheat 
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acreage. From 1939 to 1944, wheat acreage 
went from 5,000 to 8,000. But by 1947 there 
were 105,000 acres and by 1952 there were 
365,000 acres planted to this 1 crop. The 
cash return per acre also increased enor- 
mously, as in the two other counties. 

From a purely speculative standpoint, this 
plowup represented one of the great bonan- 
zas of all time for some people. During any 
one of several years in the 1940's the cash 
return per acre amounted to far more than 
the value of the land. 

In fairness, it must be said that the plow- 
up was induced by high market prices and 
the exhortation of Government for more 
wheat production. Wheat produced on these 
acres saved untold lives abroad and helped 
the cause of freedom in Western Europe. 
While these gains largely offset the difficul- 
ties which now face us, we must nevertheless 
face up to the problems as they are. 

It seems to me that we have a clear obli- 
gation to our descendants, if not to ourselves, 
to preserve through wise use the soll which 
is one of our greatest God-given resources, 
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High support prices, continued beyond the 
time when increased production is needed, 
serve to retard adjustments to wise land use. 
I question that we can longer afford to pro- 
vide incentives in the way of high price sup- 
ports for the production of crops in excess of 
needs on land unsuited for continued cul- 
tivation. 

The time has come when we must give 
more consideration to long-range planning, 
We have been dealing too much with symp- 
toms and too little with causes. I am con- 
vinced that a program which is pointed 
toward tomorrow's needs will mean a more 
stable and prosperous agriculture. I believe 
the farm-program recommendations of 
President Elsenhower offer the best hope of 
achieving such a goal, 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and 
the members of this committee for this op- 
portunity. With the assistance of the mem- 
bers of my staff who are present, I shall be 
glad to answer as best I can any questions 
which you may have. 
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Ex HIT B.—Trends in wheat acreage, yield, and value per acre, Baca and Kiowa Counties, Colo., and Stanton County, Kans., 1929-53 


Baca County, Colo, 


Bushels Dollars acres Rusthels 
9,2 8. 92 8 7.6 
6.8 4.15 6 7.3 
14. 5 4.78 17 11.4 
4.2 1. 55 16 1.7 

6 39 10 -5 
-3 25 21 0 
055 04 6 17 
02 02 i 8 
1 -09 4 1 
1.3 4 5 6.6 
3.0 1.92 5 22 
4.0 i 2.48 4 3.9 
8.0 +89 7.12 5 4.3 
19.1 1.04 19. 80 6 16.0 
11.1 1.29 14. 32 9 17.6 
16.3 1.35 20.00 8 10. 3 
14.3 1.41 20.16 21 f. 8 
9.0 1.85 16, 65 5A 19.1 
21.6 223 48.17 105 20.0 
18.7 1. 50 35, 53 221 16.7 
17.1 1.87 31. 05 268 8.8 
1. 3 2.00 2. 60 319 3.0 
2:7. 2.11 5.70 321 5.0 
2.1 2. 0% 4. 30 365 9,0 
(9) 2. 0⁰ W 43 ® 


~ 
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Stanton County, Kans. 


Average Value 
price per acre 
Bushels | Dollars | Dollars 
28 13.4 0. 07 13.00, 
> 45 9.8 61 5 w 
33 76 18.8 33 an 
37 04 10.1 37 3.71 
65 «82 1.3 +65 1 
M 50 24 RA 2.02 
-90 -63 „1 „90 0 
-00 „80 +8 1. 00 „80 
91 09 wa 91 0 
40 3.23 20 40 -u8 
64 1.41 2.9 04 1.56 
62 2.42 5.8 62 3.00 
80 3.83 7.0 80 6.24 
04 15. 60 20.5 1.04 21. 32 
29 22.70 17.6 1.20 22. 55 
35 13.90 11.2 1.35 13.12 
41 12 41 31.0 1.41 44.71 
85 35.34 12.2 1.85 22. 57 
z 44. 600 26.0 2:23 57.98 
on 31.73 21,2 1. 90 40. 28 
87 16, 46 14.7 1.87 27. 40 
00 6.00 8.5 2,00 17. 00 
11 10, 55 15.1 211 31.80 
05 14, 45 18.6 2.05 34, 13 
00 0 7.1 2.00 14.20 


1 Average price for Colorado is used for comparative purposes. 


4 Preliminary. 
è Not available. 


The McCarthy Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an ar- 
ticle entitled “Who Are the Conspir- 
ators?” written by Bruce Braswell, and 
published in the Berryville (Ark.) Star- 
Progress of April 22, 1954. I think the 
article is extremely well written and is 
a reasonable treatment of a difficult 
subject. I recommend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHO ARE THE CONSPIRATORS? 
(By Bruce Braswell) 

A remark one hears all too often these 
days is “Jor’s doing a good job, though I 
don't agree with his methods.” Many 
Americans support the antidemocratic 
methods of Senator Josera McCarruy in 
hopes that he will save democracy from 
communism, How has it come that we seem 
to have lost faith in the ability of a demo- 
cratic society to preserve itself by demo- 
cratic means? 

We have many tragic examples of good 
causes that men have tried to defend by 
Methods contradictory to those causes. Once 
all means are allowed, the end disintegrates. 

Think of the years 1932-33. We in this 
country were struggling with unemployment 
and industrial stagnation. So were other 
countries. We eventually solved our prob- 
lems by democratic means, Not so with 
some other countries. 

In Germany there were many who said 
“Adolf is doing a good job, though I don't 
agree with his methods.” Hitler found the 
great source of his strength not in the de- 


pression or the unjust clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, but rather in the fear of com- 
munism among the German people. Hitler 
and Goebbels and the rest took this fear, 
magnified it a hundredfold and posed as 
saviours of the German people from com- 
munism. When their fear campaign showed 
signs of wearing out, they burned down 
the legislative buildings and blamed it on 
the Communists. _This Justified all of their 
actions thereafter in imprisoning Commu- 
nists, Socialists, liberals, and anyone who 
dared oppose the saviours“ of Germany. 

What is Senator McCartiuy doing if he is 
not aping Hitler? McCarrny, in the same 
spirit of opportunism as Hitler, has seized 
on a very natural apprehension of the Ameri- 
can people and has magnified it beyond 
all reasonable proportions. McCarruy seems 
to have decided if there isn't a real Com- 
munist conspiracy, it is necessary for him 
to create the appearance of one in order for 
him to have the honor of crushing it. 

There are, of course, Soviet agents at work 
in this country, just as we presume there 
are American agents in the Soviet Union. 
This is no new situation. Spies have a long, 
if not honorable, history in all governments. 
There were English spies in France, and 
French spies in Germany and so on before 
the First World War or the Napoleonic Wars. 
Then, as now, they were trying to steal mili- 
tary secrets and produce unrest among the 
people. The proper body to handle enemy 
agents is the FBI, the counterespionage 
service, and the courts. Once our agents 
have caught these individuals, they should be 
tried and convicted in our normal courts, 
which are quite competent to handle them. 
How many spies has McCartuy caught? 
None. 

What about the Communists and fellow 
travelers? Here's where McCarrny claims 
to be doing his job of exposing them. Should 
it be a crime to be a Communist? Even 
to raise this question shows that we have 
regressed to the days of the Inquisition 
when men were tried and burned for merely 
their belief. Once upon a time it was con- 
sidered a right of an American to hold any 
belief he so desired, though if he put a belief 
into action that harmed other people then he 
would be liable for the ordinary punish- 
ments. As an absurb example, you have 


every right to believe that all people who 
eat beans should be executed. Nobody will 
prosecute you for that. However, if you start 
to carry out that or any other belief that is 
contrary to the best interest of society, you 
will be punished, By this reasoning it must 
not be a crime to be a Communist. Though 
it may very well be one to act as a Com- 
munist believes. 

If we will send a man to prison for 20 
years on being proved in a court of belonging 
to the Communist Party, as one of our neigh- 
boring States seems prepared to do, what 
will keep us some day from sending a man 
to prison for belonging to the Democratic 
Party if it should be so decided? Haven't we 
already heard the charge of traitor applied 
to the Democratic Party? Once antidemo- 
cratic methods are admitted, even with good 
intentions, democratic values are destroyed, 

The real conspirators in America today 
are the opportunists like McCarry who 
abuse the real concern of Americans in order 
to promote their own selfish Interests. Thus 
far we have sat by and let McCarty turn 
his subcommittee into an extraordinary 
court which needs no grand jury to decide 
whether a case has been made out against 
the accused but simply subpenaes him. A 
court that forces a man to prove himself 
innocent and assumes him guilty until he 
does so. A court that limits the right of 
cross-examining witness to the prosecuting 
counsel and not the defense counsel. A 
court that allows as evidence any groundless 
suspicion, le, or rumor that may be cast 
against the accused. A court that does not 
state its sentence, nor allows a man to clear 
him name, but sends him away to find that 
he has lost his job and good name just be- 
cause he has been up before the investigating 
committee, 

Our regular courts are the courts to handle 
these as other cases. If there is evidence 
that a man has violated the law, then pre- 
sent it to the grand jury and let it decide 
whether there is enough evidence for a trial. 
If there is, then try him in a democratic 
courtroom. 

There is no need for McCarrmy or his fel- 
low conspirators. He is supposedly a legis- 
lator. Let him stick to legislation, and leave 
the rest to our capable law-enforcement 
officers and courts. - 
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Newspaper Interests in Television Stations serious concern. Any threat of monop- a tabulation from the April 1954 issue 
oly in communications is a far more of the publication Television Age, show- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS serious matter than mere economic mo- ing newspaper interests in television sta- 
was oğ nonoir in eee ae 1 as the tions. Newspapers or their owners have 
tter is. No other function in our so- interests in almost one-third of all tele- 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE ciety is so essential to the preservation 
vision stations on the air. The survey 
OF WEST VIRGINIA of our institutions as free and untram- by Television Age shows that newspaper 


THE THE UNITED STATES elled communication of information and 2 $ 
= sate otk opinion. This is a matter which now is interests own a majority or minority 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 before the Subcommittee on Antitrust share in 112 outlets and in 29 companies 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the and Monopoly Legislation of the Senate With certificates pending. 
increasing concentration of control over Judiciary Committee. In this connec- There being no objection, the tabula- 
the mediums of communication and in- tion I ask unanimous consent to have tion was ordered to be printed in the 
formation in the Nation gives me very printed in the Appendix of the Recorp Rrxcond, as follows: 


Newspaper interests in television stations 


Station Owner Affiliation 


KRBC-TY, Abilene, Tex Eva May Hanks (at percent) Abilene Reporter News and 4 other Texas duilies. 8 
WAK RTV, Akron Akron Bescou-Jvurnal (45 porcent) -. Knight newspapers, Certificates ponding for WIND-TY Chicago. Applicant 
for Miami, Fla, (channel 7) with Cox. 
WALM-TY, Anderson, S. C0 Andorson Independent and Ma 
KFDA-TV, Amarillo O. C. Woodson (25 front -f 5 Texas and Okiahoma dallics. 
KGNC-TY, Amurillo Amurillo Globe-Time and Newa Interlocking ownership with Lubbock Avalanche and Journal, holder of certifivate 
pending KE YO-TV Lubbock. 
WICA-TV, Ashtubula__......-.--....-. D. OC. and Olive Riwhi- -rania pnn Ashtabula Star-Beacon and 3 other Olio dailies. 
WSB-TY, Athnie._............-..-..-. Atlanta Constitution and Journal . Applicant for Miami, Fla, (channel 7) with Knight, 
sce WHIO-TV, Dayton. 
KBAK-TYV, Keen San Frinciseo Chronicle (49 percent) ) See KSBW-TY, Salins; K R ON-TV. San Francisco. 
WBAL-TY, Halti ----e.----20.-- Baltimore News-lost .........-.5....2-.-------- 80 W Applicant for Forest Hilla, La. (channel 4), Whitefish Ray, 
fis, (channel 0). 
MXR. ry. Baltimore......--......-.] Baltimore Sunn 
Wu kz -TV. Battle Cek .| Jolin I., Booth and family cent newspapers: 8 Michigan dallies. Certificates pending WSRM-TY, 
ginaw, 
WI. EKV- TV. Bethlehem J. F. and J. H. Steinmann Lancaster New Era and Intelligencer Journal, See WDEL-TV, Wilmington; 


WGAL-TY, Lancaster. 


WART, Birmingham. 


Birmingham News 
WBEN-TY, Bullalo_ 


Bufalo News 


KCRI- is Coeur Kaplds Gazet nt). 
WCIA, Champaign, -| Helen Stovick (10 percent), Marsjen 1 Champalgn News-Gazetto, 
nt). 
KFROG-TV. Chexvenne Cheyenne Newspapers, Tne. (38.8 hertent) Wyoming State Tribune and Eagle. 


WON-TYV, Chicago... 
WKRC-TYV, Cincinnatl 


Interlock ing ownership with New York News (WPI). 


-| Chicago Tribune — 
See WTYN, Columbus. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (50 percent). 


WCPO-TY, Cincinnati Gittolnina tt Tonto S E eta wet pret dete in 9 for Knoxville (channel 10), Spokane (channel 2). Sea 
f » Memphis. 

WEWS, Cleveland ee se a aD A E E N Seripps-Howard. Sce above, 

WRBI-TYV, Columbus, Ga. Columbus Enquirer (51 percent). f 

WENS-TY, Columbus, Ohio- -| Colinnbns bettet z 

WTYN, Columbus, Ohlo Cincinnati Tinws-Star Co See WKRC-TY, Cinctunath 

KRLD-TYV, Dab Dallas Times Herald 


WFAA-TY, Dns 
WDAN-TY, Danville, I. 


WHIO-TV, Dayton. 
KATY, Des Moines. 


Mallas News 


The Gannett newspapers. See WECT-TY, Elmira; WHEC-TV, Rochester. 
Certificates ponding for WO TH<TV, Hartford. 

James M. Cox newspapers, Boe WSB-TV, Atlanta, 

Morgan Murphy newspapers: Superior (Wis.) Telegram, See WEAU-TV, 
Kuan Claire, KYOL-TYV, Lalayotto. 


Daylon News and Journal Herald... 
Evening Telegram Co. (30 rn) 


WWI-TYV, Detroit... 2] RADE OWE -carraid ‘ 
TT Enston Express 
WEAU-TV, Eau Cairo Emi Claire Tress Ca, (HYS percent), Morgan | Eau Claire Tender and Telegram; Morgan Murphy newspapers: Superior Tele 
Murphy (1s percent). gram, I. alavetto (La.), Advertber, and others, Soe KOTVY., Des Moines; 
KOI TV. Lafayette, Applicant for Madison, Wis, (channel 3). 
WECT-TV, Kuna Corning Lender (M percent), Elmira Advertiser, | The Gannett newspapers, See WDAN-TV, Danville; WHEC-TYV, Rochester; 
and Star-(tazetle (49 percent). WOTL-TY, Hartlord, 
KROD-TY, El 1a r Pa Se eee 
WICU, Erie__....--....-.---------------| Edward Laib .. Erle Dispatch, Certificates pending for WMAC-TV, Massillon. Applicant 
for Orlundo, Fla. (channel V), Toledo (channel 11). 
WDAY-TYV, Taro Fargo Forum (34 percent) __-....--...----------- 
WFTILATY, Fort Launer Fort Lauderdale News (78.57 percent). a 
KFSA-TY, Fort Smith, AK.. Donald W. and Edith R. it hs Southwestern Publishing Co.: Fort Smith Southwest American and Times 


Record, also papers in Nevada, Oklahoma sid Arkansas, Applicant for 
Henderson, Nev, (chapter 2). 


WRAP-TY, Fort Worth Carter Publications, 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram.. 


KMI- TV. Fresno... au) McClatchy newspapers... 5 Fie on Sacramento Bee and Modesto Bee. Applicant for Sacramento 
ohapter 10). 
TUV TV. Greenshoro, N. 0 Greensboro News and Record... 55 er 
WNCT, Greenville, N. C Josh Horne (10 percent), Herbert Bratt (10 per- | Rocky Mountain Telegram, Wilson Times, 
cent). 
WFBC-TY, Greenville, 8. O Greenville Nows and Piedmont cn percent). 
KHQA-TY, Hannibal, Mo. (Quincy, | Hannibal Courier-lost (13.08 percent)... Lee nor anaa: Wisconsin, Towa, Nebraska, Tlinlos, Certificates Aing for 
fit.) KGLO-TV, Mason City, iowa, Applicant for Madison, Wis. (chapter 3). 
WHP-TY, Harrisburg, Pa Telegraph Press (96.25 percent) ..--...... 
WTPA, Harrisburg, 1. Donall New hotse Harrisburg Patriot and News, See KOIN-TV, Vortland; WSYR-TV, Syracuse, 


KOMBE-TY, Honolulu 
KONA, Honolulu... 
KPRO-TV, Houston... 
WSAZ-TY, Huntington, . ù -| Huntington Herald 3 and Advertiser. 

KTVH-TY, Hutchinson-Wichits : F. Harris (2.17 percent euch) Hutchinson News Herald and 4 other papers in Kansas and lowa. 


WITY, Jackson, Mist.. 
WIHP-TYV, Jacksonvill Jacksonville Journal and other papers. 
See WTOP-TYV, Washington. 


-| Jolin H. Perry Associates. 
Washington Past 


WMBE-TY, Jacksonville 
WIAC-TYV, Johnstown __ Johnstown Trilnine- 
WDAF-TY, Kansas City.. Kansas City Star 
WGAL-TY, Lancaster. oo J. F. and J, H. Steinmann 
KLAS-TY, Las Vegas. Herman Greenspun (5 percent) 
Toor be on rs 558 News (8 percent)... 8 Cul i 

„ Las Angoles SOpwy: Pree so oa R {fornia and 4 Ilinois papers. 
KTTV, Los Angels... Los Angeles Times 
WHAS~TY, Loulaville_ Louisville Cotirlor-Joutn al 
WETV, Men.. Macon Telegraph and News. 
KBES-TV, Medford, Oreg. Amos K. Voorhies (50 percent) __ 
WMCT, Im 


Memphis Commercial Appeal — 
. D, W. and Mes. KB, Gavin... 


Ses WDET-TYV, Wilmington; WLEY-TV, Bethicher, 
Las Vegas Sun. 


16 percent of radio station which part owna WETV., 

Grants Pass Courier. 

Meridian Recor and Olarke Cousty Tribune, Quiet; Mis Applicant foe 
ork ul an ounty Luut! iss, 
Jackson (channel 47), x 55 
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Owner 


James H. Skewes (11 percent) 
Milwaukee Journal 2-5-5 4-2 


WTOK-TY, Meridien 


Moridian Star. 
WTMJ-TY, Milwaukee... 22-222 


WCCO-TY, Minneapolis-St. Paul Mil-Continent Radio-Television, Inc. (53 | Ridder Publications: St. Paul Dispatch and 12 other pn ee California, Wash- 
t), owned by St. Paul I Dispateh and ington, Minnesota, North and South Dakota aud New Bee WDSM-TY, 
oneer Tress (50 perromt) and Minnesota Bu porior. 
Tribune Co, (50 percent) 
WPIX, New YOK nerens mea New York Ness. See WGN-TV, Chicago. 


TY. 5 Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times. 
WCAU-TY, Philadel phia_ 
WFIL-TV, Philadelphia. __._-. 
KOAM-TY, Pittsburg, Kans-.-....-.-- 


WRKIF-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa 
KOIN-TV, Portland, Oreg- 
WGEM-TV, Qnincy, III. 
WNAO- V. she — 


-| Joplin Globe & News-Herald, 


Agnes J. —— WW Cee PEA eee ae Mo town (W. Va.) Dominion News 

Mitzi and S. I. Newhouse, Jr. (50 peraan) P id Oregonian, See WTPA, Harrisburg; WSYR-TV, Syracuse. 
Quincy Herald-Whig (70.3 hercumnt SOT 

Raleigh News and Observer (12.5 ama 
Treading Eagle and Times (99 pertent -.-..- 
Sonthwestern Publishing Co. (50 arr 

Donald W. Reynolds (50 percent). 

Tho Gannett Newspupors (85.72 percent) 


Reynolds owns 75 percent of Southwestern. Bee KFSA-TV, Fort Smith. 


Rochester Times-Union, and Democrat and Chronicle, and chain of New York 
panos. See WECE-TY, Elmira; WDAN-TY, Danville; WOTH-T V. 


WHEC-TY, Rochester 


WHBF-TY, Rock Island Rock Island Argus (17.165 pereont) 
St. Joseph News Press and Gazette (43 percent). 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch... 


Faust St. Louis (Ill.) Journal (10 per 


KSBW-TYV, Salinas. San Francisco Chronicle (25 percent). See KRAK-TV, Bakersfield; KRON-TV, San Francisco, 
KFSD-TYV, San Diego 7 Gn San D Shopping News. 

KRON-TV, Ban Franciscon- See KSBW Salinas; K BAK-TV, Bakersfield. 
WKAGQ-TY, ihn. ðͤ . ee — 


VIV. Sioux CE Register & Tribune Co., Des NLin es 


E South Rend South Bend Tribune 
TV. Spokane Spokane Chroncl „„ 
E 4 , Springtield, ZL --| Springfield Newspapers, Inc. (50 pereeut) .s-.-- 


Des Moines Register and Tribune. N Star and Tribune, Look Maga- 
sine, Applicant for Des Moines (channel 8), Minneapolis-St. Paul (channel. 9). 


Springfield News, and Leader and Press; 3 Tams Bixby, Jr., and son ` 
own 70 percont of Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix and Times-Democra t, applicant 
for Muskogee (channel 8). 


percen 3 California dailies, 

Northwest Publications, Ine. na percen Ridder Publications (69.4 pereent). Bee WCCO-TYV, Minneapolis. 

S. I. Newhouse and family (99 percent) . Symeuse Post-Standard and Herald-Journal and 7 g E epas in New York, 
New Jersey, and Oregon. See WTPA, Harrisburg; K -TV, Portland. 

Tacoma News-Tribune. 


Temple Te m 
Camden (Ark.) 


WHYN-TY, Springfiela- Hage . Holyoke Transcript (50 —— 
KTVU, Stockton 
WDSM-TY, Superior. 
WSYR-TY, "Syracuse. 


KTNT-TY, Tacoma.. 
KCEN-TV, Temple, T. 
KCMC-TV, Texarkana. 


Associated with O Palmer newspapers: Texarkana Gazette and News 


Certificates aes for Hot Springs (channel 9). 
WARNA: TY, — TE Copper POOR Seared et et Topeka Capital and others. 
— ashington_ ashington Star 
WTOP-TV, Washington. Washington Post Gs percent)... <== rag M el el Jacksonville. 
WTRE-TV, Wheeling. . News Puhlishing Co, aii pereoni l Albert Vsi 3 Wet . 5 Wheeling ee. ana Ne Neve eae she 1 A 
ix (22.6 percent), on 7 Pr- catos ding — 
„ Dizes publisn 6 Ohio m N ae 
KEDD, Wichia a y Wichita Beacon (5 percent ..-.....------------ 
WILK-TV, Wilkes-Barre_..---.-.---.-. Wyoming Valley — Ciiis 5 own Interest in DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express and Butler (Ta) 
WDEI-TV, Wumingten J. Pane J. H. Stenm 2. 2 <<. een pases See WLEV-TV, Bethichem, WGAL-TV, 


WSIS- TV. Winston Bulem Winston-Salem Journal and Twin City Sentinel, 


Certificates pending for WITK-TV, Cleveland. 
Signal, 


Piedmont Publishing Co. (66.6 percent) 
WFMI-TYV, Y oungstown_.. Youngstown Vindicator (43-88 percent) 
WKBN-TV, Youngstown Cleveland Plain. Dealer (40.63 percent). 
WHIZ-TV, Zanesville_---_--.- Zanesville Publishing Co. (60 percent) 


CERTIFICATES PENDING 


Zancsville Times Recorder and 


WANE ethan, Ora =| fi eM e. Raton Renne Advocate aa ala Tim 
„ Baton Rouge. ~~... — „ une anship, Jr. percent)..-.. al omge y 
WBOS-TY, Boston.. -| Basil Brewer este — —ñ6 ---| New Bedford Standurd-Times. Bee W Ev, New Bedford. 


Watertown Times 
Chicago News (27.7 percent) 8 


e newspapers. Bee WAK R-TV, Akron. 
Richard W. and Rose M. Hoffman. — 


rban newspapers. 
. C, Ogden newspapers. See WTRF-TV, Wheeling. 
Be WKBN-TY, Youngstown, 


Mannington (W. Va.) Times, 
6 Montana datlies. 


WCBLTV, Columbus, Miss 
WIVH-TV, Fairmont, W. Va. 


KFHB-TV, Great Falista. -| Fairmont Corp. (23.8 percent). = 


WGTH- TV. Buh ee ae Hartford Times (option for 45 percen a A et r See WILEC-TV, Rochester, WECT-TY, Elmira, 
È vilie. 
KTV 8 3 News TT C. E. Palmer newspapers (20.5 percent). See KCMC-TV, Texarkana. Alden 
TVR, Hot Springs Southern Newspapers, P. Mocney (31.5 percent), Hot Springs Sentinel Record and New Era. News 
* ies 3 e 2 lishing Co. (3 percent), EI Dorado News und Times. 
YDXTI-TYV, Jackson, Tenn Aaron R. Robinson (57,33 perecnt) nthian, 
KVOL-TY, emesis Pie dafoyetto Advertiser (0 8 E eres N See WEAU-TV, Eau Claire; KG TV, Des Moines 
IOA Wee 


KFYO-T V. Lubbock . Giolu-News Publishing Oo. ~ 
‘ ‘ity, =| Mason City Globo Gutetie.... — 
WMAC “Ty, Musil 


Edward Lamb. a. 
W'TEV, Now Bedford. “| Rasil-Brewot...2..2ssc2--.esses oles 
WDHN New Brunswick.. -| Home News Publishing Co, (76 percent)- 
WIBG-TV, 8 Philatelphia News (10 Percent) 2 
WHEC_TY, tet Pittsfild Berkshire Eagle i sie 


ie e Lee Loomis bas interest in KHQA-TV, Hannibal, Mo. 
r 

New Bedford Stuindard-Times, Bee WBOS-TV, Boston. 

New Brunswick Home News, Metucben Reporter, Linden Observer. 


KISJ, Poustello, Taha Western Publishing Con Holds stock in Oregon, Utah, and Montana newspapers. 
WGAN-T V. Portland, Main Guy P. Gannett newspapers_.--. 4 Maine dailies 
WSEM- TV! Salus John L. Booth (84.3 percent See WBKZ-T V. Battie Creek, 


KUTY, Salt Take City 
KVAN- TV, Vancouver, Wos 
Ww RAR- TV, Williamsport, 1 


Salt Lake City Tribune (50 percent). 
Sholdon F. Sackett (75 peront). --..--------+-- 


Coos Bay (Oreg.) Times. Applicant for Oakland (channel 2), 
Williamsport Gazette and Bulletin (67 percent). 


1 Scheduled to go on the nir by Apr. 1. 
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Nixon’s Reply to Loaded Question Was 
Only Honest One Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, 
N. C., of April 22, 1954: 

Nrxon’s REPLY ro LOADED QUESTION Was 
ONLY Honest ONE POSSIBLE 

Vice President Nrxon’s answer to a ques- 
tion about sending American troops to Indo- 
china if the French withdraw should be in- 
terpreted in view of the background dis- 
cussion that led up to the question. When 
this background is thoroughly understood, 
it seems to us that Mr, Nixon gave his ques- 
tioner the only possible answer. His alterna- 
tive was to refuse to answer. 

The Vice President had just delivered an 
extremely able explanation of the situation 
in Southeast Asia, based on his own obser- 
vations there and his talks with both heads 
of state and ordinary people. He displayed 
an extraordinary grasp of the situation and 
made a lucid exposition of how the fall of 
Indochina would pose an immediate threat 
to the whole free world and might force the 
United States to abandon its whole strategic 
position in the west Pacific, 

Mr. Nixon then submitted himself to ques- 
tions from his audience, the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, with the clear un- 
Gerstanding that both the speech and his 
answers to the questions would be off the 
record. 

One editor then asked him—as nearly as 
‘we can remember the words—this: “If the 
French should withdraw entirely from Indo- 
china, would the United States send Ameri- 
can troops to hold it?” 

As anyone can see, that was a loaded ques- 
tion, Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
called it an “iffy” question and would have 
ducked it by refusing to give an “iffy” answer. 
But Nixon did not duck it. Before he re- 
plied he made it clear that it was a hypo- 
thetical question, and that any answer would 
have to be hypothetical. He sald he did not 
believe the French would withdraw from 
Indochina, and that, therefore, the decision 
on sending American troops probably would 
never have to be made. 

But, he continued, if the French withdrew, 
if there is no other way to keep Indochina 
out of Communist hands, the stakes of the 
free world are so great that as a last resort 
we would have no other choice but to hold 
it with American troops. 

When all the “ifs” are considered, the Vice 
President's answer was not so sensational as 
it has been made to appear. He would prob- 
ably not have answered the question U the 
soclety had not agreed in advance that all he 
sald at the luncheon was to be off the record. 
As he left the hall, however, he was sur- 
rounded by the working reporters, who 
pleaded to be allowed to quote his answer. 
Finally he said they might quote it only if 
they attributed it to an “administration 
spokesman” and not to him personally. 

Of course, it had to come out, The answer 
was too important to be kept anonymous, 
We believe it well that it did come out, be- 
cause we have in Indochina a situation that 
has got to be faced. Mr. Nixon has good rea- 
sons to believe that the French will not with- 
draw; but if they do, nobody else can hold 
Indochina but the United States. 
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The uneasiness caused by his answer, we 
belleve, Is due to the fear of the American 
people of being drawn into another Korea- 
like war, in which fainthearted allies will 
hold us back and keep us from winning. 
This newspaper is as much opposed as any- 
body to that kind of bogged-down war. If 
we have to go in, let it be emphatically un- 
derstood that we are going to win regardless 
of kibitzers and that we intend to leave the 
associated states of Indochina free and in- 
dependent nations. 

A war on any other basis In Indochina 
would be unthinkable, 


The Romance of Remembering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention a brief but 
beautiful and reverent address delivered 
by my friend George E. Stringfellow, 
imperial oriental guide, A. A. O. N. M. S., 
before the Paterson Valley Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonary, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction of the 
United States, at Paterson, N. J., on 
April 15, 1954. 

George E. Stringfellow is an eminent 
citizen of our country. As vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., he is one of 
its outstanding businessmen. He was 
long associated with Mr. Edison before 
the latter's death and has since main- 
tained his connection in a directive 
capacity with the great organization 
which bears his honored name. 

Large as his achievements loom in the 
industrial life of America, Mr. String- 
fellow is known most favorably because 
of his deep and Christian-like interest 
in practical, measured relief assistance 
to the sick, the poor, and underprivileged. 
He is known far and wide in New Jersey 
for his philanthropic endeavors and ac- 
complishments. He is one of the found- 
ers of the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society, of which he 
was president for the first 3 years of its 
existence. He is still an active and pro- 
ductive worker for the society, being a 
member of its board of directors, its 
executive committee, and chairman of 
its finance committee. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of the 
parent corporation, the American Can- 
cer Society, and vice chairman of its 
executive committee. 

As though the time and attention de- 
voted to these loving labors were not 
enough to absorb the energies of this fine 
American, he has equal enthusiasm in 
his generous nature for another splendid 
charitable interest, the Shriners’ hospi- 
tals for crippled children. I am not a 
member of the Shrine. But everyone 
conversant with the currents of Ameri- 
can life is acquainted in some measure 
with the untold relief and happy results 
these institutions of skillful care have 
brought to the pain-racked and broken 
bodies of so many of our children. In 
North America and Hawaii, the Shriners 
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maintain 17 such Temples of Mercy, in 
which during the last quarter century 
more than 300,000 crippled children have 
been treated, nearly all of them helped 
and very many of them cured. No one 
could be more zealous in behalf of these 
hospitals than Mr. Stringfellow. 

The speech I include herewith is illus- 
trative of Mr. Stringfellow’s nobility of 
character and of his adherence to the 
divine principle of love of neighbor 
which he exemplifies in his life: 

THE ROMANCE oF REMEMBERING 


Iam highly honored to be invited to speak 
to you tonight, when we commemorate that 
other memorable Thursday when Christ and 
His Disciples were gathered at the Last Sup- 
per. 

“This do in remembrance of me.“ sald 
Christ as He offered the bread and the wine 
to those who were gathered around him, 
Through 2,000 years of Christian history we 
remember the sacrifice that is symbolized 
by that simple ceremony. 

We are here to remember God and to pay 
tribute to our brethren who have departed 
from our midst. With ceremony and mysti- 
cism we have emphasized their importance 
and idealized the meaning of this occasion. 

Memory by nature is romantic. Un- 
pleasant and sorrowful experiences have a 
way of being softened by the passage of 
time while the happy occurrences are en- 
hanced and stand out clearly in our 
thoughts. Time seems to give a glamor 
to past events, whether they are within our 
own experience or in ancient history. 

We remember Egypt for its wealth and its 
kings. The pyramids are a symbol of a once 
fabulous civilization, 

We remember ancient Greece as devoted 
to wisdom and beauty. The tempies and the 
statues are left to remind us that it too was 
once a great civilization. 

We remember Rome for its leaders and its 
lawmakers who contributed much to the art 
of government. But its glory too is gone. 
There remains only the ruins to give clue to 
its once far-reaching influence. 

Those are the things we remember—the 
romance and the beauty. 

Those civilizations had potentialities for 
greatness and indestructibility. They at- 
tatned great world influence. But they 
reached only a certain peak in their glory 
and then crumbled because of despotism, 
slavery, greed and corruption. 

Our civilization, and I speak now of our 
country, has potentialities for lasting great- 
ness as evidenced by its rapid development 
into a powerful leader among the nations of 
the world. Remembering the fate of past 
civilizations, we might ask ourselves, will 
our Nation also collapse after reaching a 
level beyond which it cannot rise? Will it, 
in the romantic imaginings of future genera- 
tions, be only a memory of machines, speed 
and production? 

‘I belleve that our Nation, because it was 
built on a spiritual foundation, will endure 
and will fulfill its responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

We must ever remember that ours is a 
Christian country, founded on Christian 
traditions. We must remember that the 
men and women who came to our shores 
in search of religious and economic freedom 
were bound together by a spiritual thread 
that no hardship could sever. That thread 
has been the warp on which the whole pat- 
tern of our Nation was built. 

It was that faith in God which gave our 
forefathers, many of whom were Masons, 
the courage to fight for independence and to 
win in spite of overwhelming odds. 

From that faith came the almost divine 
wisdom that gave us our Constitution which 
for 160 years has assured us the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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That faith was the light which guided the 
actions of our leaders during the dark days 
of the Civil War. 

Today we face the threat of communism. 
It is an ideology which denies God, enslaves 
man, creates hate, and brings about devasta- 
tion in the human soul, 

The Communists recognize the power of 
the belief in God and assert that it must 
be exterminated before communism can be 
safe, 

By their own admission we have in our 
possession a spiritual weapon which can be 
used against their materialistic onslaught. 

As Christians and as Masons we believe 
in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. This is a phrase we hear often, 
particularly in the rituals of our order. Its 
simplest interpretation can be made in the 
words of Christ when He said, during the 
Last Supper, A new comandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 

This is what gives significance to Maundy 
Thursday. This is why we are here tonight 
to remember and to heed with renewed spirit 
the commandment to love one another. 

If we should practice that admonition, it 
might well be the solution to the ills and 
problems of the modern world. That may 
sound visionary, but it isn't wholly impos- 
sible. Not if we follow Christ's teachings 
and His example. 

His love inspired Jove in those around Him. 
There was littie reason for a strict orthodox 
Jew lke James to associate with a despised 
collector like Matthew. Yet, when they be- 
came friends of Jesus, they inevitably became 
friends of one another. 

A rough fisherman like Peter had little 
in common with a refined scholar like Na- 
thaniel, but they were drawn together by 
their mutual friendship with Jesus. And 
so it was that the love one showed for an- 
other touched someone else and like the 
ripples on the water, reached unseen shores 
as n result of one point of contact. 

“To love one another“ is the motivating 
spirit of our brotherhood. Our example 
could very well be the pebble that could 
start the ripple of friendship spreading from 
among ourselves to our neighbors, our busi- 
ness associates, our Government officials, and 
touch foreign shores through the leaders of 
other nations. 

If the spirit of brotherhood were to be 
accepted and practiced in the affairs of indi- 
viduals and of nations, the unrest which 
now disturbs the world would disappear. 

It would create tolerance and promote 
better understanding. It would protect the 
weak from the strong. It would eliminate 
selfishness and greed. 

We would have, as a result, peace and good 
will in our individual lives and peace and 
good will in national and international af- 
fairs. The world would be a better place in 
which to live. 

Let us remember that God embraces the 
universe and love is the substance out of 
which the world and man were created. Let 
us remember that “God is love.” 


Tangible Tax Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News carried 
an editorial in its issue of May 3, 1954, 
that clearly underscores a justification 
for increasing the personal income-tax 
exemption from $600 to $800. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


A few weeks ago this House passed 
what the Republican leadership referred 
to as a tax revision bill. In the debate 
that ensued, the Democratic members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
emphatically developed the unassailable 
fact that the bill was in reality a tax 
reduction bill—a tax reduction bill for 
those best able to pay. For included in 
the measure was a reduction in taxes on 
unearned income. The great majority 
of Democrats plus a few Republicans 
unsuccessfully tried to amend the bill to 
grant tax relief to the great bulk of the 
taxpayers by raising the exemption from 
$600 to $700. The attempt failed by a 
few votes. The measure is now being 
considered by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Mr. Speaker, I intend to bring 
the editorial of the Daily News to the 
attention of that committee, and for that 
purpose, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the editorial that states the posi- 
tion of Prof. Alvin Harvey Hansen, of 
Harvard University, widely known and 
able political economist. 


The editorial follows: 
TANGIBLE Tax RELIEF 


The sure way to lighten the burden on the 
American taxpayer is to increase the personal 
income-tax exemption. We have learned 
that it does little good to reduce the excise 
taxes because many motion picture indus- 
trialists and manufacturers have raised their 
prices to pocket what the Government used 
to take. The customer pays just as much 
as he ever did. 

The average taxpayer can apply the old 
novelty song to an excise-tax reduction; “A 
wonderful chance for somebody, but for 
somebody else, not me.” 

Does he pay less for a movie ticket now 
that the Government has slashed the taxes? 
Does he see the billion-dollar reduction re- 
fiected in previously taxed items? 

However, it would be different with an 
increase in income-tax exemption. The mo- 
tion picture and other industries could not 
skim off the savings. Every taxpayer would 
benefit. 

The proposal to increase the exemption 
from 6600 to 6600 is advocated by Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE, Democrat of Georgia, and 
others, and has the endorsement of Harvard 
Prof. Alvin Harvey Hansen, widely known and 
honored political economist. 

Professor Hansen says, “If $500 was a rea- 
sonable personal exemption in 1944, when 
we needed a very broad income-tax base to 
finance the war, then the present day equiva- 
lent in real terms, namely $800, must be 
regarded as fair and reasonable.” He said 
that the proposed $200 increase is justifiable 
because of the rise in living costs during the 
last decade. 

The billion-dollar excise-tax cut helped 
manufacturers and the cinema interests, 
but an increase in the income-tax exemption 
would give real relief to the taxpayer. 


League of Women Voters Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 


League of Women Voters of the City of 
New York recently undertook a poll of 
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public opinion with respect to problems 
of international cooperation and foreign 
trade. League members interviewed 
2.100 people in the 5 boroughs of New 
York on the basis of a scientific sample 
prepared by the Elmer Roper Institute 
of Public Opinion. Columbia University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology undertook to analyze the replies. 
The survey shows that 56 percent of New 
York City residents believe that the 
United States cannot defend itself with- 
out help from its allies. It also shows 
that 73 percent of the people of the city 
of New York feel that the United States 
and the rest of the free world would en- 
joy increased prosperity and an expand- 
ed standard of living if they were per- 
mitted to increase the level of interna- 
tional trade. 

Mr, Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following press release and statistical 
tables recently issued by the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York. 
Frirry-stx Percent oF New Yorkras BELIEVE 

Untrev States Covtp Not DEFEND ITSELF 

WITHOUT ALLIES < 

“The majority of New Yorkers favor inter- 
national cooperation—both military and in 
trade,“ announced the League of Women 
Voters of the City of New York today, quot- 
ing from the results of a poll just concluded 
by the league in this city. Highlights of the 
poll show that 56 percent of this city’s resi- 
dents believe that, if it came to war, the 
United States could not defend itself with- 
out military help from its allies. The poll 
also revealed that 73 percent of New York 
City residents feel that greater prosperity 
would result for all, if the United States and 
other countries of the free world increased 
their trade with each other. 

Based on a scientific sample devised by the 
Elmo Roper Institute of Public Affairs, the 
study covered 2,100 people throughout the 5 
boroughs. Columbia University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology were re- 
sponsible for the questionnaire and for the 
analysis of the answers to the poll. The 
aim of the survey was to determine how a 
cross section of New Yorkers feel about in- 
ternational cooperation, particularly with 
respect to world trade. 

This was a pilot study, and it is believed 
that it will stimulate similar polls by other 
League of Women Voters organizations in 
the different cities of the country. 

The local survey revealed that support 
for military and trade cooperation with our 
allies was voiced by the majority of New 
Yorkers in both sexes, ail age groups, and 
all educational and income levels. 

A significant fact revealed by the survey 
concerned the United Nations. Only 7 per- 
cent of the respondents indicated that the 
United States should drop out of the United 
Nations. 

“The fact that 73 percent—almost three- 
fourths of New York's citizens are aware of 
the mutual benefits deriving from world 
trade is particularly encouraging,” said Mrs. 
Ralph B. Morris, president of the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York. “We 
believe that one of the most effective ap- 
proaches to peace is through a greater ex- 
change of goods among the nations of the 
free world. This finding from our survey is 
aiso encouraging because it indicates that 
most New Yorkers support the President's 
position on world trade. This position was 
defined by the President in his message of 
March 30, when he sald: 

“If we fail in our trade policy, we may 
fail in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security and the 
solidarity of the free world—all are in- 
volved." ” 
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With the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
expiring on June 12, 1954, the two Senators 
from New York State and all the Congress- 
men from this city have indicated that ny 
are very anxious to know the 
their constituents on the subject af hes 
tional cooperation and world trade. The 
survey of League of Women Voters is thus 
of great importance to the lawmakers who 
represent New York City in the Nation's 
CapitaL 


United States has 2 doing less = its share 
United States has to about the right exten 
United States — ie doing more chen ts share 
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On tariffs, 44 percent of the city’s inhabi- 
tants feel that an important argument for 
a low tariff on goods coming into this coun- 
try is that it will make other countries fi- 
nancially stronger so that they will not 
need our help. Thirty-one percent were for 
decreasing our tariffs, 19 percent for retain- 
ing them at present levels, 16 percent for 
increasing them. 


Attitudes toward the United Nations 
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The poll was conducted by volunteer 
workers, members of the League of Women 
Voters with some help from other women's 
groups. It was the first poll of its kind to 
be undertaken by any volunteer women's 


group. 

The findings of this study are expected to 
be incorporated in a book on world trade 
to be published by the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


[Percent] 
Sex Age Education 
High school 
ganni inate, College 
Men Women | 21 to30 31 to 0 41 to 50 | Over 50 some high usiness graduate, 
school or | postgraduate 
some college 
11 10 10 9 14 8 8 10 19 
27 32 30 3 30 29 28 29 38 
48 36 45 11 38 40 39 45 40 
9 5 4 5 7 9 8 6 3 
5 17 ? 13 12 l4 17 1 
{ 100 100 100. 100 100 1 Tan 100 
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Altitudes toward recipients of United States economic assistance 
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Altitudes toward more trade between United States and countries of free world 


/ 
{Percent} 
Age Education 
High school 
= bana d 
usiness | graduate, 
A to 30 |31 to40 | 41 to 50 | Over 80 $3,000 school; or post 
some graduate 
If we trade more with other countries: 
Both the United States and other countries 
would become more prospe 7¹ 73 6 9 8 
“Only the ovhor countries would benefit 11 11 13 10 5 
Only the United States would benefit. 2 3 3 1 1 
It would not make any difference. 3 3 4 2 2 
L yy eee Sen eee es 12 10 13 7 6 
NO SMENI ee ana i ad ok 8 1 1 
Nee anc ees 100 100 100 100 | 100 
i Recommendations on United States tariff policy 
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Attitude toward increase or decrease on 
tariffs 


[Percent] 


Do you think we should increase 

TTT 
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Increase some and decrease others. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN TRADE 


Do you think we should increase those 
tariffs or duties on goods we buy from other 
countries, decrease them or keep them 
about the same? 

1. Concerned with the threat to the do- 
mestic economy: to avert unemployment, 
depression, dumping by foreign countries, 
ets. (15 percent.) 

2. Autarchic considerations: Need to main- 
tain production potential as insurance 

wartime shortages caused by inter- 
ruption of imports; need to preserve our nat- 
ural resources. (Less than 1 percent.) 


3. Benefit to United States of tariff reye- 
nues. (E. g., “We need money so badly that 
the tariff would help.” “Will help us finan- 
cially to increase our budget—give us some 
financial income.”) (1 percent.) 

4. Isolationist, xenophobic, suspicious, re- 
sentful, retaliatory, etc. (E. g. “Because 
they've taken enough from us in past. Let 
them pay. They hate the United States.” 
“Other nations should leave us alone, we're 
doing fine.” “We must help ourselves first.“ 
“Everything we send over there, they tax us 
double.” “Since they're giving us a dirty 
deal we should raise tariffs.) (3 percent.) 

5. Considerations bound up with the idea 
of “comparative advantage.” The country 
that can produce each commodity cheapest 
should be the country that should produce 
that commodity for the rest of the world. 
(E. g., “If things can be produced cheaper 
in other countries, we should buy them,” 
“Foreign competition would force domestic 
producers to produce economically or not 
sell." “Products can be made more cheaply 
in certain countries than in others.) (1 per- 
cent.) 

6. Support of the aims of United States 
foreign policy. (E. g., “It would keep other 
countries from becoming a prey to commu- 
nism.” “If we reduce tariffs * * other 
countries can meet their responsibilities in 
the United Nations and in defending theme 
selves.” “If we do not share, others will con- 
stantly plan ways to take it away from us.“) 
(3 percent.) 
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7. Benefits to business in the United 
States; exports only possible reciprocally with 
imports, e. g.: “More trade would increase 
our business.” “There would be more busi- 
ness. We would buy more and they would 
buy more.“ “Every country needs trade. If 
tariffs are too high, the United States will be 
in a hole.” (Five percent.) 

8. Advantages for consumers in the United 
States, lower prices, e. g.: “Being that my 
husband is a workingman, that's what I 
imagine. We would be able to buy more.“ 
“If tariffs were increased, goods from other 
countries couldn't be sold here in the United 
States.“ (Eleven percent.) 

9. Advantages for “international trade“; 
“mutual advantages"; trade, not aid“ (ab- 
stract, sophisticated arguments, with no 
illustration of meaning, no explanation or 
clarification. Possibility that these argu- 
ments are not fully digested by the respond- 
ent), e. g.: We have to encourage world 
trade.” “High tariffs are a barrier to free 
world trade.” “Lower prices means more 
trade.“ (Thirteen percent.) 

O. Homely morality; direct, outgoing sym- 
pathy for other nations, e. g.: “To help other 
countries." “The common citizen of all 
countries benefits—lightens his burdens.” 
“If increased, other countries have it hard.” 
“They are paying enough now,” (Six per- 
cent.) 

X. Reasons based on conservatism, tradi- 
tionalism, complacency (associated with the 
keep-them-about-the-same response), e. g.: 
“People O. K. as of now. No use upsetting 
things.” “They (in Washington) know what 
they're doing.” “See no reasons for change.“ 
“It is O. K. as it is.“ (Two percent.) 

Y. Other (list). (Four percent.) 

Reject. Not applicable. (Forty-three 
percent.) 

BUMMARY 
1. Increase our tariffs. (Sixteen percent.) 
2. Decrease our tariffs. (Thirty-one per- 


cent.) 

3. Keep them about the same. (Nineteen 
percent.) 

4. Increase some; decrease others. (Six 
percent.) 

5. Others. (Twenty-eight percent.) 


Towa and Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
Monday, April 5, 1954 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from Na- 
tion’s Business: 

Tims Is FOREIGN TRADE AT Work 


The wife of a Coe College professor in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, tosses a pound of sugar 
into her shopping basket and thus insures 
employment for a mechanic at the Iowa 
Manufacturing Co. in another part of town, 

The mechanic never saw a sugarcane, his 
interest in foreign trade is negligible, and 
certainly he doesn't know a chunky little 
man named Julio Acosta who lives near 
Cardenas, Cuba. 


Yet, when the checker rings up the sugar. 


sale on the cash register, the mechanic, the 
professor’s wife, Julio, Cardenas, and Cedar 
Rapids have been engaged in a piece of in- 
ternational commerce that affects the wel- 
fare and prosperity of everyone of them. 

That is foreign trade. 

Cardenas is a thriving seaport on the 
northern coast of Cuba, about 75 miles east 
of Havana, proud of its year-round balmy 
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climate, of its Spanish Colonial-style Palacio 
Municipal, of its surrounding wealth of 
sugarcane. 

Cedar Rapids is a thriving trading center 
deep in the heart of the corn country— 
proud of its extremes of climate, of its battle- 
shiplike municipal center erected on an 
island, of its rich outlying topsoil. 

Cardenas, population 45,000, has a few tan- 
neries; and there's some activity in the rais- 
ing of henequin, a fiber. Basically, though, 
Cardenas is a one-crop, one-industry town. 
The welfare of Cardenas is tiled to the culti- 
vation, processing, and sale of sugar, 

In contrast, Cedar Rapids, population 
75,000, is a city of diversified interests. Corn, 
oats, wheat and barley, cattle and hogs, all 
play a part in the area's economic health. 
An equally Important role is played by its 
wide variety of manufacturing plants. 


Yet, as sharply as the two cities differ, the 


relative prosperity of each is linked to the 
same chain of exports and imports—between 
their two countries, and the countries of 
the world. Both the one-crop city and the 
city of diversified products must have for- 
eign trade to bolster and maintain their 
respective high standards of living. 

Cardenas—and Cuba—sell cane sugar to 
Cedar Rapids—and the United States. In 
return, Cardenas—and Cuba—buy hams, 
lard, cereals, tractors, rock crushers, radio 
transmitters, farm spraying equipment, and 
other products from Cedar Rapids, along 
with items from just about every other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Volumes of statistics show how much sugar 
the people of Cedar Rapids and the rest of 
the United States bought from Cardenas 
and Cuba; and how many Cedar Rapids and 
American products the people of Cardenas 
and Cuba bought in return. Statistics are 
Torbidding, but not Julio Acosta whom I 
visited on his family-size cane plantation. 

Julio was standing on the hood of his 
American-made truck, waving his arms 
proudly at the tall, shimmering ranks of 
cane which rose higher than the truck's 
cab, when he reduced the statistics to one 
apt sentence. 

“Si, senor,” he said. “If I get a good price 
for this cane, I will be able to buy another 
truck this year. If not, I will have to wait.” 

The colono (cane farmer) was acutely 
aware that his ability to get a good price for 
his sugar hinged on the sale to the United 
States, by far Cuba's biggest customer. If 
he got a good price, someone would sell a 
new American truck. Thus Julio's own 
prosperity is intertwined with that of the 
auto industry workers who build trucks in 
Detroit and other American cities. (In 1952, 
Julio's compatriots bought 24,300 American- 
made autos, trucks, and buses.) 

The Acosta farmhouse is too far off the 
main highway to be served by central electric 
power, but the Acostas—father and two 
grown sons—were well enough off, as a result 
of their cane sales in recent years, to have 
bought, and installed, an American-made 
set of batteries, and an American-made gen- 
erator, which produce enough electricity to 
provide lighting and to run an American- 
made radio. The farmhouse also contained 
an American-made kerosene refrigerator 
and sewing machine, Virtually every piece 
of farm equipment and machinery hore the 
phrase; Made in U. S. A. 

Juan Perez Escanez la the unpaid secre- 
tary of the union at one of the sugar milis 
in Cardenas. Like other workers in the 
seasonal sugar industry, he supplements his 
income by working on the docks when the 
mill is temporarily shut down. 

“The workers in Cardenas, whether they 
work in the mills, in the distilleries, or on 
the docks, understand that sugar js their 
livelihood, and exports their source of pros- 
perity,” the impassive but bright-eyed Juan 
told me. 

The flourishing sugar-export years of 
World War II and later have given Juan an 
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annual income of about $1,500. This per- 
mits him a comparatively high standard of 
living, he says. He drives a l-year-old Amer- 
ican auto. He lives in a new house (costing 
$2,500) in the Playa Larga, from which— 
like other modest homes in this workers’ 
section of Cardenas—sprouts the antenna 
of an American-made TV set. The Perez 
family—father, mother, two children—also 
Have a radio, electric iron, and refrigerator, 
all of American manufacture. 

“My wife wants to buy a washing ma- 
chine, but I told her she will have to wait 
a while because last year was not so good.” 
Juan explained. “It all depends on sugar." 

According to the local Camara de Com- 
ercio (chamber of commerce), some 1,000 
householders there already enjoy the bene- 
fits of American-made washing machines. 

The Camara de Comercio also estimates 
that 1,500 automobiles, 6,000 radios, 1,000 
TV sets, 3,000 refrigerators, and 500 freezers— 
virtually all produced and assembled in 
American plants—are in use, bought with 
sugar-export dollars, 

Any visitor to Cardenas can see, as I did, 
that the picturesque seaport is an excellent 
market for American producers. The stores 
of Cardenas are packed with American goods 
of all kinds and makes. So are the stores 
and shops of all of Cuba. In 1952, Juan's 
fellow Cubans bough 44.000 refrigerators and 
home freezers, 43,500 TV sets, 79,000 radio 
sets, 39,000 stoves and ranges, 33.000 elec- 
tric fans, 6,000 washing machines, 3,700 sew- 
ing machines, 7,500 typewriters. 

The mayor of Cardenas, Senor Bathuel 
Posada Delgado, is a round-faced man who 
has not use for ties. While being inter- 
viewed through an interpreter, he main- 
tained and unceasing round of conversations 
with constituents who filed into his office 
or stopped him in the wide corridors of the 
city hall, 

“Those citizens who interrupt,“ explained 
His Honor, "ask for money to buy medicines, 
for advances on their wages, for postpone- 
ment of thelr taxes, Sugar and henecuin 
export receipts fell off. People have been 
thrown out of work. 

“We all understand the meaning of im- 
ports and exports, for sure. Look,” he sald, 
pointing to the dingy cracked ceilings of the 
high-walled city hall, built in 1862, “We 
had to put off painting the ceiling of our 
beautiful building. Export dollars dropped, 
80 tax receipts dwindled.” 

Wages and income of just about every- 
body, the farmer, cane cutter, mill worker, 
refinery worker, are based on a sliding scale 
with the price of sugar, the mayor pointed 
out, “even my own salary.” 

Cedar Rapids, which is 800 miles from 
New Orleans, its nearest port, lies in the 
heart. of what was once the Nation's isola- 
tionist belt. Recently, however, Cedar Rap- 
ids families have begun to realize that ex- 
ports have helped to give them their high 
effective buying power, after taxes, of $5,- 
334 annually. 

More and more farmers in the Cedar Rap- 
ids area, and in Iowa, today recognize that 
their own prosperity is wrapped up to an 
important degree in the exports of their 
farm products, according to Rex Conn, farm 
editor of the Cedar Rapids Gazette and 
former county agent who still spends most 
of his time in contact with the farmers. 

“The volume of farm exports varies from 
vier to year.“ Mr. Conn explained, “In any 
case farm exporta are important in holding 
down the temporary oversupply of unsold 
agricultural yields, and in returning to the 
farmers decent prices and falr profits.” 

Corn, cornmeal, popcorn, oat flour, cereals, 
stock and poultry feeds, meat products, lard 
are among the agricultural products exported 
from Cedar Rapids. 

The breadwinners of Cedar Rapids, espe- 
cially those who work in the many plants 
which over the past 20 years bave increas- 
ingly developed foreign outlets, are even 
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more conscious of the importance of exports 
to their standard of living. 

“Just ask any of the men on the assembly 
line,” commented John Evans, AFL central 
labor union secretary. “They won't even 
have to talk to you about what exports mean 
to them. All theyll do is point to the ma- 
chine on the line—a rock crusher, or a power 

„crane, or something like that—and show 
you the ticket that says the machine is 
slated for Cuba, Venezuela, Belgian Congo, 
or Siam.” 

The businessmen of Cedar Rapids have 
taken positive steps to encourage overseas 
trede. In 1947 Cedar Rapids business leaders 
set-up a foreigin trade bureau in their local 
chamber of commerce—a bureau unique in 
the State. Since then the bureau has helped 
individual firms with their export problems, 
and has undertaken an educational cam- 
paign in the city and surrounding area. 

As of today, a partial list of manufactured 
items exported from Cedar Rapids to Car- 
denas and other parts of the world Includes 
navigation equipment, limestone spreaders, 
sensitized photographic paper, power cranes 
and draglines, television boosters, fertilizers, 
piston grinders, tractors, meat tenderizers, 
pharmaceuticals, precast concrete joints, 
grain milling machinery, asphalt plants, 
trampolins and other gymnastic equipment, 
pressure embalmers, passenger elevators, 
radio transmitters and receivers, machine 
chassis parts for trailers, seeders, creamery 
processing machinery, belt conveyers, spark- 
plug insulator and scores of other items. 

“In 1 recent month,” noted Bob Cadwell, 
the quietly energetic executive vice presi- 
dent of the chamber, “I signed certificates 
of origin for local products being shipped 
to 58 countries.” From memory he re- 
called vitamins to Iceland, dresser sets to 
Lebanon, radio sets to India, complete rice 
mills to Siam, and road builders to Cuba. 

Iow Manufacturing Co., maker of heavy 
earthmoving equipment, is a home-grown 
industry which has long sought foreign busi- 
ness for its surplus production. Recently 
the firm has set up two export sales sub- 
sidiaries in an effort to go beyond surplus 
production sales. 

“For instance, we sold $500,000 worth of 
equipment to Cuba last year,” explained 
Frank D'Aquilla, export manager. “We feel 
we can sell more, much more, if we only 
go after it hard.” 

A number of Cedar Rapids firms have their 
own export departments. Some 15 of them 
sell overseas through Gordon Fennel, who 
operates an export division for these com- 
panies, Tall, lanky Mr. Fennell had a dif- 
ferent angle on the value of exports to a 
business and its community. 

„Exports.“ he said, “have no seasons. 
Summer is the slack season for oatmeal in 
the United States, but at the same time, 
it’s winter in one half the world,“ Two big 
companies, Quaker and National, prepare 
oatmeal in Cedar Rapids for export the world 
over. 

Cedar Rapids’ industrial plants produce 
$200 million worth of goods a year. About 
$25 million worth is shipped abroad accord- 
ing to the local foreign trade bureau. 

“Our studies indicate that 1 of every 10 
persons working in Cedar Rapids gets his 
livelihood, directly or indirectly, from ex- 
ports,” commented youthful Bob White, of 
Collins Radio, who is chairman of the for- 
eign trade bureau. “That adds up to 4,100 
persons, It is obvious that any abrupt halt 
to exports, wiping out the work and incomes 
of the 4,100 would have a sharply injurious, 
if not disastrous, effect on the rest of the 
community.” 

The story of Cardenas and Cedar Rapids 
is, to a greater or lesser degree, the story of 
virtually every sector of Cuba and the United 
States. 

The Cubans sell us around half of their 
Sugar crop. In addition they sell us some 
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tobacco, fibers, and—through our tourists—~ 
scenery and services. 

We sell Cuba just about everything that’s 
grown, processed, or manufactured in this 
country. 

General Electric, for example, has esti- 
mated that its varied exports to Cuba pro- 
vide jobs for 1,500 American employees. It 
would be impossible to track down the spe- 
cific 1,500 employees, Nonetheless, the im- 
portance of the GE sales should be clear to 
the 1,500 employees of the GE plant at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., where they make small turbines 
and superchargers; and to the 1,400 em- 
ployees of the GE plant in Detroit, where 
they make cemented tungsten and chrome 
carbides, used for cutting tools, dies, and 
special valves. 

The importance of the GE sales in Cuba 
should also be clear to the firm's 500 em- 
ployees at Allentown, Pa., where they make 
toasters, grills, and coffeemakers; 500 at 
Bucyrus, Ohio, making fluorescent lamps; 
600 at Clyde, N. Y., germanium products, 
many of which are used in TV sets; 1,000 at 
De Kalb, NI., washing machine motors; 1,100 
at Tifin, Ohio, hermetic motors for refrig- 
eration units; 500 at Fort Edward, N. Y.. 
specialty and ballast capacitors for fluores- 
cent lights, planes, radar. 

What's true of GE holds for Westinghouse 
and dozens of other American makers of 
metal and electrical products, sold in large 
numbers to cuba. 

The interdependence of the prosperity of 
Cuba's colonos and American farmers can 
be demonstrated in several ways. For in- 
stance, Cuba’s sale of sugar to the United 
States provides Cubans with the money to 
buy one-sixth of the American rice crop— 
a boon to 7 counties in Mississippi, 15 
counties in California, 24 counties in Texas, 
27 parishes in Louisiana, 31 counties in 
Arkansas. 

One-fourth of America’s lard exports goes 
to Cuba—to the benefit of the farmers in 
the corn-hog-producing States of Iowa, Mi- 
nols, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
American exports of cotton goods to Cuba 
are a definite help to this industry in New 
England and the South. 

In 1952 Cuba cultivated 1,326,000 acres to 
provide sugar for Americans. In the same 
year, American farmers had to utilize 1,478,- 
000 acres to produce the pork and lard, rice, 
wheat and flour, beans and peas, cotton, 
dairy products, barley and malt, eggs, fruits, 
oats and oatmeal, corn and corn products, 
and truck crops exported to Cuba. Ameri- 
can farm products sent to Cuba required 
more cropland than was under cultivation 
in any 1 of the 6 New England States. 

A little more than every fourth spoonful 
of sugar consumed in the United States— 
where the per capita consumption is 100 
pounds a year—comes from the Cuban cans 
fields. A little more than every fourth dol- 
lar of Cuban per capita income, one of the 
highest in Latin America, is spent on goods 
from the United States of America. 

In 1952 Americans bought $438 million in 
Cuban products, chiefly sugar. In the same 
year, Cubans bought $516 million worth of 
American goods. Little Cuba, with only 6 
million population, proved to be our sixth 
most important foreign customer, providing 
jobs for more than 86,000 workers in the 
United States. 

Just as the two cities, Cedar Rapids and 
Cardenas, are only a small, but important, 
part of the United States-Cuba story, 80 
the United States-Cuba story is only a small, 
but important, part of the overall United 
States-world trade volume. 

In 1952 Uncle Sam exported $15,200,000,000 
worth of products, providing jobs, according 
to the Department of Commerce, for 3,126,- 
000 Americans, In 1952 Uncle Sam imported 
$10,700,000,000 worth, and these imports pro- 
vided 1,250,000 more jobs in the United States 
of America. 
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Together, our exports and imports in a 
single year created 4,376,000 jobs in this 
country. 

This is an impressive figure, and it strikes 
home when you stop to think in terms of 
Cedar Rapids again. Cedar Rapids employs 
41,000 workers of all kinds. It takes the 
annual output of all the workers in 106 
cities the size of Cedar Rapids to handle 
America’s foreign trade. The export-import 
figures strike home—every American home, 


Address by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in 
Boston, Mass., on the Occasion of the 
100th Anniversary of the English High 
School Association 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address made on May 3, 1954, 
by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of 
Staff, United States Army, in Boston, 
Mass., on the occasion of the 100th anni- 
Leiber of the English High School Asso- 

on. 


The views of General Ridgway made 
on any occasion are very significant, and 
the views he expressed on this occasion 
are of great significance, I particularly 
call attention to the statement he made 
in relation to communism that— 

It is a threat which might take the form 
of unheralded, swift, and large-scale mili- 
tary aggression in widely separated areas of 
the globe—one in which suprise, if achieved, 
could result in devastating losses. 


The address follows: 


In 1853 a group of English High School 
graduates, joined together by ties of com- 
mon loyalty and devotion to their alma 
mater, founded the English High School 
Association. 

They would, I am sure, be gratified to wit- 
ness the array of distinguished members and 
guests, leaders in the arts and sciences, and 
a true cross section of all that is finest in 
the life of the community who have assem- 
bled here this evening to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of that occasion. Such a 
gathering demonstrates that the feelings of 
loyalty and affection for their school which 
animated the first members of the associa- 
tion have continued unabated through the 
years—a tribute to the consistent excellence 
of the school, the soundness of its teach- 
ings, and to the sterling qualities of the 
youth of Boston who have pursued their 
studies there. 

It has been said that an institution Is the 
lengthened shadow of one man. In his 2- 
year tenure as the first headmaster of Eng- 
lish High, Mr. George Barrell Emerson im- 
pressed upon the school the stamp of his 
character and set a pattern for the high 
standards of scholarship, of integrity, and of 
diligence that have distinguished the faculty 
and pupils of the school to this day. Eng- 
lish High, since its founding in 1821, has 
been honored to have as its headmasters and 
teachers men inspired by devotion to the 
highest standards of their profession and 
motivated by the desire to educate and train 
their pupils to be worthy and effective 
citizens, 
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It is in this tradition of selfless service and 
Cedication that Dr. Walter F. Downey has 
directed the affairs of the school for over 
three decades, enhancing its prestige, en- 
dearing himself as a benefactor and coun- 
selor of the boys entrusted to his care, and 
advancing the reputation of the school as a 
beneficial influence in the city of Boston. 

It is a great pleasure to me also to see 
present here tonight two of the splendid 
teachers who made my stay at English High 
one of the most inspiring experiences of my 
life—Mr. Alvah T. Southworth and Mr. John 
A. Marsh. 

An anniversary is a time for looking back 
upon the path we have traversed, the ob- 
stacles surmounted, the goals achieved. It 
is a time when, with the benefit of the per- 
spective that time alone can give, we can ex- 
tract from the tangled skein of history the 
threads that shine through all as the true 
and the worthwhile. To me, the values that 
emerge as those that we, as individuals and 
as a Nation, are determined to protect and 
preserve above all else are the spiritual 
values. 

In the 100 years that have passed since 
1853, the growth of English High has been 
paralleled by the growth of the Nation. 
While the school has increased its total en- 
rollment from 170 students in 1853 to over 
1350 today, the United States has grown 
from a population of 25 million to become 
a mighty giant of over 160 million. It has 
grown in wealth and prestige and is, in this 
year of 1954, a dynamic and prosperous 
Naticn. 

By all the logic of history, we should also 
be a secure and peaceful Nation. We have 
no designs upon the territory or rights of 
any other nation in the world. We desire, 
above all elee, to live in peace with our 
neighbors in the world community. Yet, the 
greatest problem we have today is the prob- 
lem of national security and how best to 
achieve it. And a large proportion of the 
energies of our citizens and Government 
leaders is devoted to the vital task of insur- 
ing the safety of our Nation against aggres- 
sion. 

Highlighting the urgency of national de- 
fense and its importance to us all is the fact 
that in the past hundred years of scientific 
and technical progress and of the constantly 
expanding horizons in every field of knowl- 
edge, the development of military weapons 
has been one of the most astounding of all. 
When we consider that in 1853 dynamite 
was unknown and that today we measure 
the explosive power of the hydrogen bomb 
in millions of tons of TNT, it is understand- 
able that the prospect of the next 100 years 
is not to encourage unbounded optimism. 

Our Nation, however, has not survived and 
prospered by reason of the fears and timidity 
of its citizens but, rather, because they 
possessed unlimited faith and confidence in 
themselves and a dedication to the spiritual 
values of life. And it is these spiritual 
Values that to me are the essential threads 
that are woven through all our history. 
They are the real cause of our past achieve- 
ments and our surest reliance for future 
achievements. 

As our Nation has expanded in strength 
and Influence, our responsibilities have cor- 
respondingly increased. The growth of mill- 
tant communism, which had its inception 
Just over 100 years ago, with the publication 
of the Communist Manifesto, has resulted 
in a new peril to our continued existence. 

I believe that we should neither minimize 
nor magnify the dangers inherent in the 
present world situation nor underestimate 
our courage to confront them. With the 
faith our fathers and mothers had, we too 
shall face up to all the dangers which 
threaten us. We too shall find that in the 
sturdy qualities of our forebears, and in 
their ability to respcnd to every challenge 
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with unparalleled faith and vigor, we pos- 
sess a limitless reservoir of strength. 

Modern war on a general scale is a threat 
under which our generation lives. If it 
came, it would place greater demands upon 
all of us, military and civilian alike, than 
our people have so far had to endure. This 
threat to our national security which exists 
today is not local in scope. It is brutal, 
savage, ruthless. It has no scruples, no in- 
hibitions, no restraint, only the fear of effec- 
tive retaliation and defeat. It recognizes no 
standards of decency of God or man, It is 
a threat which menaces us here in America 
scarcely less than it menaces the peoples 
of Korea, of Japan, of Southeast Asia, and 
of Western Europe. It is a threat which 
might take the form of unheralded, swift, 
and large-scale military aggression in widely 
separated areas of the globe—one in which 
surprise, if achieved, could result in devastat- 
ing losses. 

Recognizing the existence of this threat 
and its global nature, recognizing the com- 
pelling necessity of being ready to meet it 
militarily, if it takes the form of military 
assault, our Nation is participating vigor- 
ously in the vital task of the defense of the 
free world. We. as a people, are striving to 
prevent war. This is our unchanging goal. 
But we have learned through experience that 
that goal is best achieved through strength, 
so long as there exists in the world a great 
military power ruled by a clique which adyo- 
cates and practices military aggression. 

This threat is not solely military, however. 
It exists in the political, the economic, and 
the spiritual field. Communism seeks by 
every unscrupulous means to divide our 
aliies by preying upon their difficulties and 
subverting their institutions. It seeks to 
destroy the economy of the free world, to 
deny to the peace-loving people of the world 
their normal aspirations for a healthy, stable 
economy which can provide the prosperity 
which modern technology and scientific ad- 
vances make possible. And it strives to de- 
stroy belief in God and in divine guidance, 
without which there can be neither mean- 
ing nor purpose to human life. 

The situation which exists today—na situa- 
tion in which we are maintaining active 
military forces of a size without precedent 
in our history, except in time of actual war— 
places a heavy obligation upon the young 
people of our country. It is an obligation 
which entails many sacrifices—interruption 
or delay of civilian careers, postponement 
of personal plans, military service in strange 
lands, sometimes under hazardous condi- 
tions. But there is a compensation. That 
compensation Is the knowledge that through 
their service to the Nation our young people 
are helping to safeguard the rights and lib- 
erties without which there could be no free 
choices, no personal plans—for all would be 
subservient to totalitarian authority. 

I believe the spirit of dedication, the sense 
of duty, burn as strongly in the hearts of 
the youth of today as ever they did in the 
hearts of the youth of 1861, of 1917, of 1941, 
and of 1950, The graduates of English High 
offer eloquent testimony of the truth of this 
statement. They have compiled an impres- 
sive record of service to our Nation, in peace 
and in war, that testifies to the deep sense 
of honor and duty that their school has 
taught. 

They have served with distinction in reli- 
gion, education, and public service, in sci- 
ence and industry and commerce, and in all 
the peaceful pursults of life. Graduates like 
Father Christopher Griffin, the Reverend 
Roger Williams, and Rabbi David B. Albert 
demonstrate by their sacred calling the im- 
portance of the spiritual element in our way 
of life. Chief Justice John P. Higgins and 
Judge Paul G. Kirk, to mention but two 
among many, have added to the reputation 
of our school by their devotion to the prin- 


_ ciple of freedom under law which is one of 
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the cardinal elements of our democratic 
society. 

In times of crisis graduates have responded 
magnificently to every challenge and bave 
contributed in generous measure to the pres- 
ervation of our Nation's freedom. In World 
War II and in Korea the latest generation of 
English high graduates has displayed the 
courage, patriotism and steadfastness of 
character that distinguished their predeces- 
sors in World War I and previous wars. The 
5,500 men who served in World War II and 
the 271 who laid down their lives in that 
conflict offer ample proof, if any were need- 
ed. The present classes face challenges that 
equal, and may yet surpass in their demands, 
any that have gone before. I feel confident 
that they, too, will be worthy of their school 
of their State and of their country. 

In preparing the youth of today to be the 
citizen of tomorrow the intrinsic worth of an 
English high school education lies as much 
in its emphasis upon the intangible or spir- 
itual values as it does upon the diffusion of 
knowledge in the academic subjects. By pre- 
cept and example, the virtucs of clean living. 
rectitude, and manliness in all the affairs of 
life are emphasized. With them are incul- 
cated an awareness of the spiritual and 
moral concepts which are the basis for our 
civilization, founded as it is on a belief in 
God and in the inherent dignity of man. 
These qualities, admirable at all times, are 
needed especially to sustain the individual 
in times of crisis. 

The advent of new and terrible weapons 
of destruction has not invalidated the essen- 
tial nature of war nor the importance of the 
individual. No matter how awesome the na- 
ture of the weapon, weapons are still the 
servant of man and not his master, As long 
as we remain a united people, with a dedi- 
cation to freedom and a determination to 
protect that freedom at all costs, I believe 
that we can surmount every difficulty and 
achieve our objective of peace and security. 
I believe that this can and will be achieved 
through increased dedication to the things of 
the spirit. 

If then jn a backward glance over the past 
hundred years we should try to extract what 
is preeminently precious, I believe that we 
would agree that what has made our Nation 
great and what we must preserve and protect 
aboye all else are the spiritual values. I be- 
lieve the integrity, the courage, the industry, 
and the virility of our people, their inextin- 
guishable faith in God and their unquench- 
able love of freedom under God, are what we 
want to protect. With them our physical 
and material wealth are given meaning and 
purpose. With them we can advance into 
the next hundred years with falth and 
confidence, 

Never in our history—nor, T think, in the 
history of any other nation on earth—has 
this truth been more meaningful than to- 
day. Decisions, fateful decisions, await the 
taking by our Government. Some of them 
include an element of great urgency. Others, 
while no less important. imperatively de- 
mand that they be reached only as a result 
of prolonged and patient analysis of the 
most honest, searching, and objective 
character. 

Within the Army—and, Indeed, all the 
armed services—there is an abiding confi- 
dence in the rightness of the great human 
values we are defending and in our ability 
to forge the strongest possible defense with 
the men and weapons at our command. 
New weapons, far from invalidating the ef- 
fectiveness of our Army, have added new 
strength and extended its capabilities. The 
Army is forging ahead in an era of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, with the determina- 
tion to master their techniques and limita- 
tions, to overcome all obstacles, and to se- 
cure victory if called on to fight. The Army 
has confidence in its weapons and in its 
leaders. Its members must likewise have the 
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fullest confidence that they are supported 
wholeheartedly by the people of this Na~ 
tion, from whom they draw their strength 
and to whom, under God, they owe their 
devotion, 

Today, more than ever before, we need 
thls wholehearted support of all our people 
to provide an effective military defense. 
Wartare has vastly increased in complexity. 
The scientist and the technician, the scholar 
and the clergyman, labor and management— 
all have taken their places beside the soldier 
as defenders of our homeland. Only be- 
cause we ali—civilian and soldier alike— 
have had the steadfastness of spirit, the 
firmness of determination, to meet the chal- 
lenges to those value which we cherish, have 
those values survived. Only if we retain that 
spirit and that determination can those 
values continue to survive. Indeed, it should 
be clearly stated that only peoples who will 
unflinchingly protect their spiritual values 
deserve to retain them. 

If our schools can impress upon their 
students the importance of these intangi- 
bles, then they are fulfilling their basic role 
in bullding a stronger and better America. 
English high has met this high standard 
in the past. I am confident that it will con- 
tinue to do so in the future, and that the 
ideals which have inspired our school and 
Nation throughout the past hundred years 
will continue to sustain them through the 
years to come. 

We know we shall not be an aggressor. 
We can have no assurance that others may 
not attack us and the things for which we 
stand. There are forces extant which would 
destroy us, if they could, and there is a 
timelessness in their evil scheming we must 
never ignore. 

But from the boundless reservoirs of Amer- 
ica’s faith, we can, please God, preserve an 
honorable peace, or falling that through the 
wanton aggression of others, we can, with 
that same faith, build and maintain the 
strength to defeat all enemies who may as- 
sall us. It demands great wisdom, integrity, 
courage, determination, and patience. It 
demands faith in our youth, our country, and 
in God. 

I believe our people have them all, and in 
abundantly adequate measure, 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, near the top of the list in pro- 
posed recommendations for improving 
military career attractiveness is a pay 
raise for service men and women. Num- 
erous studies have pointed to the indis- 
putable fact that military pay has fallen 
far behind its comparable rating with 
other fields of endeavor. 

This session of Congress must give 
immediate attention to the pay scale 
‘of military personnel. It is truly false 
economy to spend thousands of dollars 
to train a fighting man only to have him 
quit the services because of the ever- 
increasing gap between his pay and that 
of his counterpart in industry or the 
professions. 
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The military does not expect. Congress 
to offer pay equal to that of outside em- 
ployment. It does expect, and rightly 
so, that consideration be given the in- 
creased cost of living. Pay adjustments 
must be made to make career service 
more attractive and to enable us to keep 
our fighting machine from progressive 
deterioration through lack of reenlist- 
ments of trained personnel. 

A cost-of-living pay raise bill such as 
I have introduced would go far toward 
restoring military morale, and would 
help to bolster reenlistments at this 
critical period, just prior to reenlistment 
of fighting men brought into the service 
by the start of the Korean conflict 4 
years ago. The dollars we invest in a 
pay raise will go far toward replacing 
the dollars we would need for training 
hundreds of thousands of skilled tech- 
nicians to replace those who otherwise 
will not stay in the service. We could 
never replace the lost skills and technical 
training of those who did not reenlist. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the problem, as featured in the April 
24, 1954, issue of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Journal: 

Am SECRETARY URGES Pay Boost To Save 

Money 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott this 
week told Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son that the Government could save $100 
million annually by a 10-percent boost in 
the Air Force reenlistment rate and called 
for a pay raise to help achieve this objective. 

In a semiannual report covering the pe- 
riod which ended December 31, Secretary 
Talbott stated; 

“Higher rates of reenlistment of airmen 
and extension of tours of duty of officers 
will require special reenlistment bonuses, 
adjustments upward in pay, better housing, 
and restoration of fringe benefits, such as 
commissaries, post exchanges, and medical 
care of dependents, where such have been 
eliminated.” 

Secretary Wilson observed that “some 
means must be found to reduce the high 
rate of personnel turnover, which is increas- 
ing costs, lowering morale, and, above all, 
depriving the Armed Forces of the experience 
essential to maximum efficiency.” 

Mr. Wilson said that firm long-range pol- 
icies covering the conditions under which 
military personnel will serve should help to 
attract more capable personnel and lead to 
longer periods of service, thus paying off in 
greater effective military strength as well as 
in lower cost.“ 

The Defense Secretary said proposals will 
be made to Congress to make military service 
more attractive as a career, but he did not 
spell out details. 

Mr. Talbott reported that a survey con- 
ducted among 175,000 airmen eligible for 
discharge in the next year showed that only 
24 percent Indicated they would reenlist, 
with 27 percent undecided. The remainder 
said they did not want to reenlist. 

He said that in addition to saving the Gov- 
ernment money, a rise in reenlistments 
„would provide an overall improvement in 
the efficiency of the Air Force. The solution 
to this problem lies in making Air Force 
service more attractive.” 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens stated 
in his section of the semiannual summary 
that “it is of the utmost importance that 
everything possible be done to maintain a 
career military service, clothed in dignity and 
honor, which will be attractive to the highest 
type of young American and which will hold 
the high quality personnel we now have.” 
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“I consider it urgent,” said Secretary Stev- 
ens, “that immediate steps be taken to in- 
sure the continued development of the finest 
type of military leadership.” 


The comments by the service secretaries 
in the semiannual reports were made public 
less than a week after similar reports on 
service morale were made to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

At these sessions, the Nation's top editors 
learned detalls of the problem confronting 
the Armed Forces In attracting and retain- 
ing outstanding personnel and the steps 
which are being taken to improve the situa- 
tion. 

A highlight of these presentations was the 
observation by Assistant Defense Secretary 
John A. Hannah that study is being given to 
the possibility of a pay raise for men and 
women in uniform, particularly if new pay 
legislation is adopted for the Government's 
civilian employees. 


Winning Essay in Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has 
been my pleasure in the past to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the splen- 
did nationwide essay contest on Employ- 
ing the Physically Handicapped. 

At this time, I am happy to do so once 
again. I send to the desk the text of 
the winning essay in the Wisconsin 
competition, as written by an able young 
lady of Kenosha, Wis.—Miss Bonnie 
Jean Getschman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essay be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor, and that it be preceded by a list 
of the outstanding citizens in Wisconsin 
who serve on the governor's committee 
on employment of the physically handi- 
capped, a list of the distinguished citi- 
zens who participated in judging this 
particular essay contest, and a list of the 
winners from among Wisconsin’s 1,600 
junior and senior high school students 
who participated, 

There being no objection, the lists and 
the essay were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Walter J. Kohler, Jr., governor, 

Ben E. Kuechile, chairman. 

Robert W. Hansen, vice chairman. 

A. L. Beier, secretary. 

John P. Adler, Allied and Independent 
Theatre Owners, Marshfield. 

Sid Bliss, Wisconsin Network, Inc., Janes- 
ville. 

Ellsworth S. Coe, president, Wisconsin 
Press Association, Whitewater. 

Thomas J. Doran, State Medical Soclety, 
Madison, 

John L. Doyne, deputy treasurer, county of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 

Robert A. Ewens, executive vice president, 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association, Mil- 
waukee. 

William Faulkes, Madison, 
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K. W. Haagensen, director, public relations, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 


kee. 

George Haberman, president, Wisconsin 
Btate Federation of Labor, Milwaukee. 

Seward H. Jacobi, Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Madison. 

John Kubiak, chief, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division, Madison. - 

David Lippert, Madison Bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Madison, 

W. F. McCormick, general manager, Rec- 
ord-Herald Co., Wausau. 

Harry A. Nelson, chief, Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion, Veterans’ Administration, Milwaukee. 

Ralph O'Connor, general manager, Radio 
Station WISC, Madison. 

John Oster, Jr., president, John Oster Man- 
ufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 

William H. Siemering. Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Wisconsin, Madison. 

Charles M. Schultz, president, Wisconsin 
State Industrial Union Council, Milwaukee. 

Milo K. Swanton, executive secretary, 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tives, Madison. 

Arthur F. Trebilcock, president, Borden's 
Kennedy-Mansfield division, Madison. 

INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 


N. J. Pearson, Veterans Employment Serv- 
fice, chairman. 

Hobart Bondi, Veterans’ Administration. 

Joseph Brown, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. 

Eugene Cooper, Wisconsin Association for 
the Disabled. 

Max Hays, Wisconsin State Employment 


Frank Powell, State Department of Public 
Instruction, X 

Kenneth Woodring, Rock County service 
officer, Janesville. 


NATIONAL AND STATE EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED Essay CONTEST 


Sponsored by the President's Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week and the Governor's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

ESSAY CONTEST COMMITTEE 

State: George A. Haberman, chairman, 
State Federation of Labor; Ralph O'Connor, 
radio station WISC; David J. Lippert, the 
Milwaukee Sentinel; Arthur F. Trebilcock, 
Borden's Kennedy-Mansfield division, 

CASH PRIZE DONORS 


State: Wisconsin Association for the Dis- 
abled, Wisconsin Manufacturers“ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council, 

National: Disabled American Veterans. 


STATE JUDGES 


Scott M. Cutlip, professor of journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Sister Mary Nona, 
O. P., president, Edgewood College; John R. 
mee personnel manager, Gisholt. Machine 


SCREENING COMMITTEES 

Ellsworth L. Peckham, chairman, Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service; Mary F. 
Beyer, rehabilitation division, State board 
of vocational and adult education; Gordon 
Boardman, department of public instruc- 
tion; Eugene Cooper, Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled; Mason C. Dobson, execu- 
tive ofice; Philip Dykstra, Wisconsin State 
Board of Health; Robert C. Graewin, public 
welfare department; Mary Husting, rehabili- 
tation division, State board of vocational 
and adult education; Thomas J. Lucas, pub- 
lic welfare department; Kay Middleton, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission; Ralph J. 
Pearson, veterans employment service; Ed- 
ward J. Pfeifer, rehabilitation division, State 
board of vocational and adult education; 
Ross Rowen, Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion; Gerhardt A. Schueler, department of 
veterans affairs. 
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AWARD AND CASH Prize WINNERS, 1954 
FIRST, $150 IN SAVINGS BONDS 
Bonnie Jean Getschman, Kenosha. Mary 
D. Bradford High School, D. T. John, prin- 
cipal; Miss Charlotte A. Moody, English 
instructor. 
SECOND, $100 IN SAVINGS BONDS 


Lenore Kreitz, Wausau. Wausau Senior 
High School, E. H. Boettcher, principal; 
Miss Kathleen Bertolone, English instructor. 

THIRD, $75 IN SAVINGS BONDS 

Corrine F. Horn, Owen. Owen High 
School, W. K. Doonan, principal; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Armstrong, English instructor. 

FOURTH, $50 SAVINGS BOND 

Marjorie Toal, McFarland. Madison East 
High School, F. S. Randle, principal; B. I. 
Carter, English instructor. $ 

HONORABLE MENTION, $25 SAVINGS BONDS 


John Hughes, Beloit, Beloit Catholic High 
School, Sister Mary Remigia, principal; Sister 
Mary Elise, English instructor. 

Jane Orth, Milwaukee. Shorewood High 
School, J. D. Logsdon, principal; Miss Bertha 
White, English instructor. 

Nancy Lee Paul, Appleton. Appleton 
Senior High School, Herbert H. Helble, prin- 
cipal; Miss Adela Klumb, English instructor. 

Annette Wiley, Beloit. Beloit Memorial 
High School, Royal B. Everill, principal; Miss 
Dorothy Dunn, English instructor. 

Keith Youngberg, Eau Claire. Eau Claire 
Senior High School, David Barnes, principal; 
Miss Pearle Landfair, English instructor. 

Barbara Helen Zwick, Milwaukee. Rufus 
King High School, Ralph Chamberlin, prin- 
cipal; Eugene Hackett, English instructor, 

PREVIOUS WINNERS 


In 1949: Patricia A. Theisen, Cassville High 
School; Phyllis Indermuehle, West Bend High 
School; Dorothy Ottow, Madison West High 
School; Shirley J. Smith, Waukesha Senior 
High School. 

In 1950: Betsy Barland, Eau Claire Senior 
High School; Barbara Murray, Wauwatosa 
Senior High School; Byron Barrington, 
Manawa Little Wolf High School; James 
Smith, Chippewa Falls McDonnel High 
School. 

In 1951: Lols Erdmann, Waukesha Senior 
High School; Wayne J. Barta, Milwaukee St. 
Francis Minor Seminary; Florence Goetz, 
Marathon High School; Jean Conlin, Mil- 
waukee Messmer High School. 

In 1952: Sally Anne Wolff. Fond Du Lac St. 
Mary's Springs Academy; Mary Louise Lis- 
kovec, La Crosse Acquinas High School; Donn 
Dahlke, Westfield Union Free High School; 
Edgar H. Koch, Two Rivers. 

In 1953: Carole Mahnert, Milwaukee Rufus 
King High School; Charles Earl Morris, 
Sharon High School; Arlys Jean Udelhoven, 
Lancaster High School; Marlene Margaret 
Klebe, Elkhorn High School; Clarence F. 
Fugina, Jr., Arcadia High School; Dorothy 
Rabin, Milwaukee Washington High School; 
Lois Ann Schneiberg, Milwaukee Messmer 
High School; George Wm. Shepherd, Mil- 
waukee Pious XI High School; Lionel 
Skamser, Eau Claire Senior High School; 
Mary Ann Ward, Elkhorn High School. 


— 


Tre PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: COMPETENT, 
DEPENDABLE WORKERS 
(By Bonnie Jean Getschman) 

“Katherine, that rehab man has been 
putting the pressure on again. I wish he'd 
leave me alone. He just can’t seem to realize 
that we're running a business, not a charity.” 

These words, spoken by my father at the 
supper table a few weeks ago startled me out 
of my reverie. My mother murmured a 
sympathetic answer and gave me a look which 
said more plainly than words: "Please don't 
start an argument.” She knew that the em- 
ployment of the handicapped had been my 
pet project in social problems class the pre- 
vious year, 
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Despite my mother's plea, my convictions 
did not allow me to pass over lightly my 
father’s chance remarks. It surprised me to 
hear these words coming from my father, 
who is the personnel manager of a large 
factory, and whom I had always considered 
an extremely fair man. My flow of words 
simply would not be stopped. 

“Why, Dad!" I exclaimed, “do you mean 
you've actually refused to cooperate in the 
job placement of the physically ‘handi- 
capped?" 

“Refused to cooperate? Why, do you renl- 
ize what would happen if Y artes hiring 
these handicapped workers? Absenteeism 
would shoot up. The accident rate would 
rise. It would be just plain foolish to take 
such a step.” 

“We studied this in class last year, and I 
found in all the records I studied, the handi- 
capped had better absentee rates and had 
ewer accidents, Their loyalty, pride in 
work, cooperation, and punctuality compare 
very favorably to those of normal workers, 
They are usually very grateful for their jobs: 
and, as a result, they put forth more effort 
to please their employers.” 

“Maybe that's what you learned in school, 
honey, but I know a man who was nearly 
ruined by hiring handicapped workers. His 
son lost & leg in the war. He met many other 
handicapped veterans in the hospital. When 
he came home, his dad gave him a job in the 
small factory he owned, The son persuaded 
his father to provide jobs for some of his 
friends. These men proved very lazy and in- 
competent, but he was ashamed to fire them. 
In the end, he had to fire them in spite of 
the embarrassment, or go out of business.“ 

“In the first place, this man obviously did 
not hire men who had been properly rehabill- 
tated. He knew nothing whatsoever about 
their backgrounds, When you hire a handi- 
capped person through an established agency 
you can be sure that he has not only been 
thoroughly trained for his job, but has also 
proven himself well adjusted mentally and 
emotionally, However, if, after you have 
given him a fair trial, you feel that he is 
not filling the job properly, the sponsoring 
agency will assume responsibility for finding 
him a Job which would be more satisfactory.” 

“Even if you are right, I have my business 
to look after. I can't afford to pay extra 
workman's compensation and buy a lot of 
special machinery.“ 

“Nearly all of the physically handicapped 
who are placed in the proper jobs can do 
these jobs without any special machinery. 
In fact, we learned in school that disabled 
personnel can successfully perform 80 per- 
cent of the tasks of which the able-bodied 
person is capable. And as for insurance, no 
higher rate of workman's compensation in- 
surance is charged because of the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped.” 

“How can that be? Surely they must have 
more accidents.” 

“In many cases, the disabled have fewer 
accidents. Having a physical handicap serves 
to make them more careful. If they are 
placed in the proper job, their handicap will 
not put them in any more danger of an 
accident than a normal person.” 

“Well, I certainly haven't any soft jobs 
for these fellows," 

“They don't want any soft jobs. Dad. All 
they want is a good job with decent pay 
and a chance to support themselves and their 
families. They aren't looking for handouts 
and don't like being supported by the Goy- 
ernment. There are very few handicapped 
who do not have at least one job they can 
do as well as a normal person. Being physi- 
cally handicapped does not necessarily mean 
being Job handicapped. A vet who has lost 
a leg may do very superior skilled work with 
his hands. Only the qualifications which 
are necessary for the job should be con- 
sidered.” 

“All this may or may not be true, but I'd 
still rather not take any chances, I'd much 
prefer to let somebody else take care of the 
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physically handicapped and keep on hiring 
normal men who are sure to do the job.” 

“I think I can give you a few more good 
reasons why hiring the handicapped would 
be a real advantage for you. It might actu- 
ally lower your taxes." 

“Lower my taxes. Why, that's impossible.” 

“Not at all. While the disabled veteran is 
unemployed, he is a tax burden on the Gov- 
ernment. You are helping to pay for his sup- 
port. If you give him a job, you'll be saving 
yourself tax money. National security is also 
strengthened by the employment of the 
handicapped. While they may not be capable 
of serving their country in the Armed Forces, 
they can fill jobs which leave able-bodied 
men free to fight.” 

“Well, I have to admit, you have a few 
good points there, Barbara.” 

This was my father’s only reply, but for 
the rest of the meal, he was quiet and 
thoughtful. During that same week, he 
finally agreed to take on one handicapped 
worker, just to see how it worked out. He 
told my mother that Bill Leonard (he's a 
veteran with one arm amputated), while he 
isn’t doing anything spectacular, is a good, 
steady worker. He seems to be very good 
natured, and he is certainly giving his de- 
partment a lift. Dad also confided that he 
just might consider hiring more handicapped 
workers if there are any more job openings. 

I am very proud of having converted my 
father to my point of view, but I am not 
smug about it. While several good Ameri- 
cans are doing their share and more in the 
job placement of the handicapped, many 
are refusing to do their part or ignoring 
the issue completely. I shall never be sat- 
isfied until I have successfully appealed to 
every employer in America, This is the rea- 
son I am appealing to you, employers. 

Hire the physically handicapped, com- 
petent, dependable workers, 


Bill To Amend Section 2 (a) (3) of Title I 
of the Public Utility Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced into the House a 
bill to amend section 2 (a) (3) of title I 
of the Public Utility Act of 1935. The 
bill has three basic objectives. These 
are: First, the expeditious development 
by private companies of atomic energy 
for peacetime and defense purposes; 
second, the development of essential elec- 
tric-power resources by private capital 
under the President’s partnership pro- 
gram rather than at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense; and third, the recognition of the 
primary responsibility of States to regu- 
late companies affected with a public 
interest. 

Projected atomic-energy power proj- 
ects involve such a large expenditure of 
funds that it has been found impossible 
for one electric-utility company to fi- 
nance such a project alone. Such devel- 
opment as has so far taken place has 
been through the pooling of resources 
of a number of electric-utility operating 
companies. This program has been 
slowed down, however, through the dupli- 
cate regulation exercised over partici- 
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pating companies by State and Federal 
Commissions. One company, for exam- 
ple, wishing to participate in a project 
of this kind is subject to the jurisdiction 
of five State commissions, the Federal 
Power Commission and, under the law 
as now written, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

My bill would eliminate a part of this 
duplicate regulation by making it possi- 
ble for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, by order, to declare a gen- 
erating company, created to pool the re- 
sources of several companies for the 
development of atomic-power projects 
and other such large power projects, not 
to be an electric-utility company with- 
in the meaning of title I of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. The Commission 
could issue an order, however, only upon 
an application and upon a showing by 
the generating company that enumerat- 
ed safeguards are present. These tests 
are ones which will make certain that 
participating companies will not become 
holding companies in the conventional 
sense and that the public interest is fully 
protected. 

If atomic energy is to be speedily de- 
veloped for peaceful purposes by utility 
companies, and if the President's power- 
partnership program is to be made effec- 
tive, I believe it essential that this bill 
be speedily enacted into law. 


Nixon Comment Has Its Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
(Calif.) Union of April 20, 1954: 
SOBERING POSSIBILITY: Nrxon COMMENT Has 

Irs BENEFITS 

Vice President Nixon's comments on Indo- 
china have had a sobering effect upon the 
American people. They underscore the im- 
portance of the battle being waged in south- 
east Asia. 

It is to be hoped that we will never be 
called upon to make a decision on sending 
troops to Indochina tinder the circumstances 
proposed in the hypothetical question an- 
swered by Mr. Nrxon in an off-the-record 
discussion with editors. 

The Vice President opined that it might 
be necessary to fight the Communists with 
American troops—if the French withdrew. 
The latter qualification is the important one 
here. 

It the French were to quit Indochina, it 
would be necessary to reappraise all our pol- 
icies including those on the European Con- 
tinent. French withdrawal would mean that 
there had been a change in parliamentary 
lineup in that country—and this in turn 
might indicate that in this hypothetical case 
France had adopted a neutralist attitude on 
the Continent. 

While the Vice President's comment on 
troops for Indochina was not part of his 
prepared address, we do not believe it to 
be an off-the-cuff comment, He has given 
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considerable thought and study to Indo- 
china, and there is a strong possibility that 
he regards Indochina as a last-ditch area 
where communism must he stopped lest it 
grow to a point where it will overrun the 
free world. 

President Eisenhower recently compared 
the situation to that of a row of dominoes. 
If one falls, they all tumble, The premise 
is that if Indochina goes Red, all of south- 
east Asia will—and thus Japan and the 
Philippines, too, will become victims of the 
Communist blight. 

While we would want to reserve Judgment 
on sending American troops into battle any- 
where, we can see beneficial effects from Mr, 
Nrxon’s comment on this subject. 

The Vice President has let it be known 
to Red China that the United States may 
not be bluffing in its warning against fur- 
ther aggression. And the Reds must ap- 
proach Geneva knowing that the United 
States will figure in any French decision on 
Indochina. This strengthens our position. 

President Eisenhower has said that Ameri- 
can troops would not be sent into battle 
without congressional consent. If it ever 
becomes necessary to make such a request, 
it is better that the entire problem will have 
been considered in advance. Mr. NIXON'S 
comments affords that opportunity. 


Americanism Versus All Other Isms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following by Louisa 
Eldridge, of Houston, Tex.: 

AMERICANISM VERSUS ALL OTHER Isms 


With the kiss of the sun for a pardon 
and the song of a bird for mirth, you are 
closer to God in your garden than any place 
else on earth, Perhaps as I enjoy this sim- 
ple pleasure of my own small backyard, pon- 
dering the devious subterfuges leading to the 
destruction of the American way of life the 
thought strikes me forcefully; How is it 
possible among this tranquility? Then, 
quickly, the next thought follows: How is 
it possible to explain Americanism and just 
exactly what does the American way of life 
mean to me as an American citizen? 

Before the questions scarcely have been 
posed, I am stymied. American citizenship 
indubitably means untold opportunities too 
numerous to recount. It means more joy 
and ease of living than any place on this 
earth, It means public schools and colleges 
for all. It means the beauty of New England 
snows to the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It means fields of waving grain, 
acres of white cotton, towering industries, 
unspeakable beauty of valleys and moun- 
tains from the Atlantic to the Pacific, It 
means loyalty, love, and harmony of family 
and friends. 

Even all of this Is not sufficient. Have you 
as a citizen of this great Republic ever tried 
to explain Americanism—what American 
citizenship means to you, what the Ameri- 
can way of life means to you, what the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
means to you, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Bil of Rights, with all the preroga- 
tives and privileges of a free and independ- 
ent individual? As one who unswervingly 
believes in the capitalistic system of Amer- 

_ ica, with its free enterprise as the last and 
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only hope of freedom for the world, I main- 
tain it is not only wise but necessary to our 
eurvival for every American to take stock. 

The attack upon America is of a virulence 
and of a mendacity. Specious and nonlogical 
propaganda so commonly known as brain- 
washing seems to be the order of the day. 
Why is this not recognized for what it is, 
namely, the apotheosis of evil? Why do 
Americans who know the truth continue to 
take the less hazardous and more comfort- 
able middle-otf-the- road attitude? Why have 
so many Americans become muddled and 
confused about the basic precepts of right 
and the privileges and responsibilities of our 
American heritage, together with the funda- 
mental principles upon which our country 
Was established? 

Human nature as such has not changed. 
Tight is still right. Wrong continues to be 
wrong. Honor and integrity are still neces- 
sary for the formation of a solid foundation 
for an individual or a country to build a 
decent and happy life. The Ten Command- 
ments, after 2,000 years, are the unchanged 
Jaws of God. After almost two centuries the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica is undeniably the most perfect human 
document ever written. “If one believes in 
right principles, and in God, whose divine in- 
telligence provides the natural lew to all 
mankind as a way of life, it is then impossible 
to compromise with Marxism, which is based 
on materialism, and thus rejects God.” 

With this incontrovertible evidence why 
has it become in the eyes of many a sign of 
weakness to love one’s country; to revere 
God and to respect the individual rights of 
man? Why has nationalism become, ac- 
cording to many, a poison for the mind? 
The unsavory program of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
gation (UNESCO), the monster brain child of 
the United Nations, propagandizes our 
teachers and our children with this: “As 
long as the child breathes the poisoned air 
of nationalism (patriotism), education in 
world-mindness can produce only rather 
precarious results. As we have pointed out, 
it is frequently the family that infects the 
child with extreme nationalism.” 

Does not that quote from the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

tion virtually terrify you as an 
American? Nationalism is patriotism. It 
is loyalty and devotion to your country 
and its established principles. But ac- 
cording to UNESCO, these ideals must 
be eradicated at all costs. According to 
the program of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization love of country is a dangerous hazard 
to our children. This fallacious and in- 
credible doctrine of UNESCO has been subtly 
promulgated for the past 20 to 30 years in 
our American colleges. It has produced our 
Alger Hisses, our Rosenbergs, our’ fifth- 
amendment Americans. If one doubts this 
let him read the countless volumes of testi- 
mony given before the investigating com- 
mittees: Committee on the Judiciary, Sena- 
tor WIIIIAM E. JENNER, chairman; the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Baroto H. Verne, chairman; and the Senate's 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
Senator Jor MCCARTHY, chairman. The tran- 
scripts of testimony pertaining to com- 
munism in education consume approximately 
1,000 pages. 

At this moment I take a dim view of the 
survival of our American way of life. With 
reluctance I face the immutable and factual 
evidence leading to this conclusion. Since 
the year 1800 socialism, which is the fore- 
runner of communism, has been treading its 
way. 

Our republican form of government has 
been under constant attack. On November 
16, 1933, Franklin Delano Roosevelt opened 
the floodgates by recognizing the godless 
U. 8. S. R.—the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics. The Roosevelt-Truman adminis- 
trations invited, even aided and abetted, the 
destruction of our American Republic. This 
is not acrimony or heresy but irrefutable 
truth. This does not mean to imply that 
to the end I shall not fight for the survival 
of my country. Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead, who never to himeelf hath 
sald— This is my own, my native land,” 
With Patrick Henry I shall stand and ac- 
claim: “I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

Athericanism and the American way of life 
mean: “I am an American—a free American. 
Free to speak without fear. Free to wor- 
ship God in my own way. Free to stand 
for what I think right. Free to oppose what 
I believe wrong. Free to choose those who 
govern my country. Free to uphold this her- 
itage for myself and all mankind.” One 
great American patriot has expressed my be- 
Hef in Americanism more powerfully than 
my capabilities permit. Thus I quote George 
Sokolsky: “I believe that America is an ideal, 
a hope. It is freedom for all mankind. It 
is liberty for the individual man. It is 
human aspiration that makes the erect man 
stand in the dignity of his own person. This 
ideal is unchanged in the 177 years since 
Thomas Jefferson penned the glorious Pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Independence.” 

To this ideal American patriots from Lex- 
ington to St. Mihtel; from dor to Iwo 
Jima to the shameful and bloody hills of 
Korea have pledged their sacred honor, lives, 
and fortunes. For generations Americans 
from all walks of life have contributed their 
talents to this ideal. The least that I can 
do as a privileged American is to spend my 
efforts in teaching the youth of this land to 
believe in and cherish these United States 
of America “as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a constitutional representative 
government; a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states; a perfect union 
one and inseparable, established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity.” I further believe it is my duty 
to my country to teach the youth of this 
land “to love it, to respect its flag, to obey 
its laws, to uphold its Constitution, and to 
defend it against all enemies“ both within 
and without. 

All these things and many more I poig- 
nantly believe to be an integral part of 
America, Americanism, and the American 
way of life. 

My American heritage challenges me as an 
individual to use every resource within my 
power to save my country from the quick- 
sands of nefarious and traitorous ideologies 
sown for the aggrandizement of evil. 


Leonard E. Kopitzke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly grieved last week to learn of the 
untimely passing of Leonard E. Kopitzke, 
cheesemaker of Marion, Wis., with whom 
many of my colleagues here in the House 
of Representatives had become ac- 
quainted on his various visits here in our 
Nation’s Capital in the interests of the 

n. 

Mr. Kopitzke was widely known as an 

outstanding dairyman and was perhaps 
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best known as the president of the Wis- 
consin Cheesemakers Association, a posi- 
tion which he held since 1940. He wasa 
member of the Wisconsin Cheesemakers 
Association board of directors for 24 
years, served on an advisory committee 
to the Office of Price Administration and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture during World War II, was a di- 
rector of Cheesemakers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. since 1934, a director of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Cheese and But- 
termakers Association since 1932, and 
was a director of the American Dairy 
Association of Wisconsin since 1949. He 
operated the Star cheese factory in 
Marion, Wis., and Iam sure that many of 
my colleagues will recall having partaken 
of his splendid cheese which has been 
So widely distributed here on Capitol Hill. 

The dairymen of the State of Wiscon- 
sin and of the Nation have lost an out- 
standing leader. I am sure that the 
membership of the House joins me in this 
expression of sympathy to the family of 
the late Leonard E. Kopitzke, 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the May 1, 1954, edition of the In- 
dependence Examiner, Independence, 
Mo.: 


BLOW ro Gas Users 

By changing the method of evaluating 
natural gas reserves for the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co., the Federal Power Com- 
mission opened the floodgates of exploita- 
tion upon millions of consumers. 

This will be a lush windfall for all pipe- 
line companies that will expect and receive 
the same treatment by the Federal Power 
Commission under its recent ruling. That 
will affect consumers of the Independence 
area in terms of higher rates than they ever 
paid before. The local distributing com- 
pany buys from the Cities Service Pipe Line 
Co. at the city gate for resale to local con- 
sumers. The rate charged by the pipeline 
company is reflected directly by the local 
distributing company in rates to local con- 
sumers, When the rate hike upon the dis- 
tributing company comes, the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission will have no other 
alternative than to give the company relief. 
The local consumers will pay. 

Rates that consumers pay utilities are 
fixed by the Federal Power Commission and 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
high enough to yield the pipelines and local 
utilities a profit on their investments in 
operating facilities, including reserves. 

By the new ruling, the Federal Power Com- 
mission permits the Panhandle Eastern 
Co. to value its reserves at the price that it 
would pay for them today at present inflated 
figures as compared to the costs of acquire- 
ment perhaps some years ago. 

City Counselor John F. Thice who always 
represents the city in rate hearings before 
the regulatory bodies, recently said that such 
valuations do not represent the actual legiti- 
mate costs but imaginary costs. For in- 
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stance, “When a company drills a hole in 
the ground at a cost of $1,000, for example, 
and strikes gas, the value of the gas found 
would be estimated and charged into the 
rate, and not the actual cost of drilling the 
hole. How is anyone able to know the 
amount and value of the gas in the ground 
before it is taken out? The value of the gas 
thus found could be set at any figure.” 

Representative OAKMAN, Michigan Repub- 
lican, and Senator Frercuson, also of Michi- 
gan have introduced legislation to bar the 
Federal Power Commission from departing 
from its previous rate making policies, 

Representative OaKMAN describes this as 
replacement of fact with fancy and points 
out that the present $3 million valuation 
of the Panhandle's reserves will be increased 
many times. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee has set a hearing on the Ferguson- 
Oakman bill for May 6. Those who prepared 
the bill have estimated that the new rate 
policy will cost American consumers at least 
$50 million a year more than they are now 
Paying for natural gas. 

The only member of the Federal Power 
Commission who stood for the consumers 
and against the company in this matter was 
Claude L. Draper, who has served on the 
Commission since it was created in 1930. 
Jerome Kuykendall and S. L. Digby, the two 
Eisenhower appointees, and Lee Smith and 
Dale Doty, the 2 Truman appointees, yoted 
for the company's interests. 

It follows that if consumers cannot be pro- 

legislatively that relief should be 
sought judicially by taking the matter to s 
test before the Supreme Court, as was done 
on situations that led to inflation of prices 
about 10 years ago. 


Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of May 1, 1954: 

‘Time ror ACTION 


The story of the progressive deterioration 
of the attractiveness of the armed services 
from a career standpoint has now been effec- 
tively told to the country and sympatheti- 
Cally recelved. There is today a nationwide 
awareness of the unnecessary expense and 
loss in efficiency brought about by the former 
shortsighted policy of “socking the services.” 

From a rather cold and unresponsive be- 
Rinning, the civilian leadership of the De- 
partment of Defense warmed up to the prob- 
Jem and has done an efficient job of convino- 
ing Congress and the people that grave dam- 
age has been done by taking away rights, 
benefits, and prestige from the military 
services, 

The dally press and national magazines 
have taken up the cudgel to tell their readers 
What is being done to their Armed Forces. 
Latest example appears in the May issue of 
Fortune: “General LeMay's Management 
Problem.” Analyzing SAC from a strictly 
business viewpoint (in which Fortune is a 
recognized expert), the article lays great 
Stress on the damaging Influence of the 
Tallure of personnel to continue in the serv- 
ice. SAC's “most critical management prob- 
lem," says Fortune, “is its low reenlistment 
Tate which produces a 20 percent annual 
turnover,” This is not due to the danger of 
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the job, states the article, but “It is in part 
due to the inherent instability of the air- 
man's life in SAC—his frequent shifts from 
place to place—and in part to the services’ 
inability to compete in pay and benefits with 
private industry. SAC trains airmen to tech- 
nical proficiency in radio, radar, air-traffic 
control, photography, motor mechanics, 
communications, and the like, only to find 
private industry bidding more for their serv- 
ices in money and living conditions than 
BSAC offers. SAC is, in effect, running a tech- 
nical training college for the benefit of 
United States industry.” 

Congress, whose zealousness to save money 
at the expense of service personnel and their 
families was the major cause of the present 
dilemma, has almost completely changed its 
mood. The legislative committees and their 
chairmen, Senator Leverett SALTONSTALL and 
Representative Dewey SHORT, have contin- 
ued fully aware of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and have pointedly asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense to give them a program to 
work on. 

Even the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which in the past has originated and 
pushed through most of the antiservice leg- 
islation, is now awake to what is going on 
and is likewise looking to the Department 
for a solution. In its report this week on 
the military appropriations bill, the Appro- 
priations Committee deplored the low rate 
of reenlistments. It admitted that the De- 
partment has been vigorous in seeking to 
increase reenlistments, but was struck by 
the fact that training is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive. It modified some of its op- 
pressive riders and took the almost unprece- 
dented step of urging the legislative com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of the armed 
services to consider the matters covered in 
their quickle-riders so that they can be 
dropped from the 1956 bill. But, most sig- 
nificantly, the committee hoped that the De- 
partment will soon be in position to present 
to the Congress its recommendations for 
legislative or other action which would tend 
to strengthen this phase of our national 
security. 

In spite of its outstanding job in exposing 
the situation and in spite of its announced 
program, the Department of Defense is con- 
siderably behind a reasonable schedule in 
submitting corrective legislation to Congress. 
The first major recommendation went to 
Congress this week—the bill to insure a more 
equalized and dependable system of medical 
care for the families of service personnel. 
It is an Important measure and most vital 
to the morale of the Services. Yet one can- 
not help recalling that the problem it aims 
to solve is an old one and that the report 
of the Moulton Commission, upon which the 
recommendations are based, was rendered 
last June—10 months ago. 

There yet remains the recommendations 
on many more problems to submit to Con- 
gress. Some solution must be found to the 
vexing matter of family housing. The privi- 
leges of commissaries and post exchanges 
must be protected from further legislative 
curtailment. There must be reasonable al- 
lowance for the transportation of house- 
hold goods, Disability benefits must be ade- 
quate and also death benefits and provision 
for survivors. Likewise retirement privileges 
should be made secure and not subject to 
abridgment. Also important is the matter 
of undue delay in the benefits given vet- 
erans. Under present conditions, it is more 
profitable to leave the Services than it is 
to remain in and be denied veterans’ rights, 

The current delay in submitting legisla- 
tion cannot be entirely placed upon the De- 
partment of Defense. It is highly probable 
that the Bureau of the Budget is holding up 
on many of their projects. Whatever the 
cause, the delay should be ended. The time 
has come to cease talking about the need 
for better career incentives and do some- 
thing about them. 


A3281 
Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Harry F. Byrd, Jr., editor of 
the Winchester Evening Star, daily 
newspaper published at Winchester, Va. 
This editorial, which was printed on 
October 1, 1953, received national recog- 
nition recently when the Freedoms 
Foundation awarded this Virginia editor 
its George Washington Honor Medal. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION: A PRICELESS HERIT- 
AGE Boucut WitrH BLOOD AND TEARS 


When the suthor of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote that “if the cholce were 
left to me whether to have a free press or 
a free government, I would choose a free 
press,” he was not thinking of a freedom 
conferred for their own benefit upon owners 
of newspapers. 

Thomas Jefferson and his co-revolution- 
aries had lived under a government con- 
trolled press. They realized what the Vir- 
ginia Constitution cited: “Freedom of the 
press is the great bulwark of all liberty; 
if it be restrained, all liberty falls.” 

It is difficult for a newspaperman to dis- 
cuss the significance of a free press without 
conveying the impression that he has a 
selfish motive—that he favors a free press 
merely because he is a part of the press. 

So in preparing this, I tried to put myself 
in the frame of mind of too many Ameri- 
cans—what difference does freedom of the 
press make to me? I am not a newspaper 
publisher, or editor, or writer. It's of little 
concern to me whether the American press 
is free or controlled. 

This is a somewhat plausible attitude— 
certainly to us of this complacent genera- 
tion. For more than 160 years the Ameri- 
can people have enjoyed a free press; we 
have not lived under a government-con- 
trolled press or a church controlled press. 

So in preparing this I said to myself, 


„Maybe my motive is selfish, maybe if I were 


not a newspaperman I would not worry 
about the freedom of press as guaranteed 
by our Constitution.” 

Then I reread the Constitution and some 
of the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, I then realized anew that 
those who insisted that the very first arti- 
cles of our Constitution guarantee to every 
American freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of the press were not 
newspaper publishers or editors. (They 
were merchants, lawyers, frontiersmen, 
farmers, soldiers.) 

I realized anew, too, that freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press are synonymous, They ‘mean, 
one and all, collectively and individually— 
simply freedom of expression for the indl- 
vidual, within the bounds of common de- 
cency. 

And after all was not this the reason— 
the real reason—our forefathers gave of their 
blood and of their lives? It was for that 
one magic word—liberty: Liberty to worship 
God in any manner we see fit, and liberty 
to express our views on any subject, whether 
orally or in writing. 

This is the most priceless heritage a peo- 
ple can possess. 

No; the framers of the Constitution of 
these United States did not spill their blood 
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merely that editors and publishers might be 
free to print and comment on the news 
without restraint; they did it to assure lib- 
erty of action and liberty of expression to 
the Individual citizen. 

They realized that individual freedom 
could not survive if the Government, the 
church, or any other group had any control, 
however remote, over the channels of ex- 
pression. Therefore the channels of expres- 
sion must be free. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the framers of our Constitu- 
tion realized the importance, nay the neces- 
sity, of a free press for the very reason that 
we today do not. They had lived under a 
government-controlled press, 

They were not interested in a free press 
for the newspapers sake; they were inter- 
ested in a free press as the only effective 
way to protect their own individual liberties. 

All history tells us that the one sure way 
to regiment a nation is first to regiment its 
mind. Dictators have had diverse personali- 
ties, have handled differently the emotions 
of their peoples, have varied their propa- 
ganda approach. But throughout history, all 
from necessity took the same basic step: 
Each subjugated the press as logic told them 
they must do In order to promote and main- 
tain their dictatorships. It was true of 
Hitler; it was true of Stalin; it was true of 
Mussolini; it was true of the royal rulers of 
France and of Great Britain; it is true today 
in Argentina, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland. 

Read the words of Nikolai Lenin, founder 
of Communist Russia, in a speech in Mos- 
cow, 1920: 

“Why should freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press be allowed? Why should a 
government which is doing what it believes 
to be right allow itself to be criticized? 
Ideas are more fatal things than guns. Why 
should any man be allowed to buy a printing 

and disseminate pernicious opinions 
calculated to embarrass the government?" 

Dr. Gainza Paz, publisher of the famous 
Argentinan newspaper, La Prensa, recently 
seized by the Argentina Government, uses 
these words to explain why a dictator fears 
an uncontrolled press: 

“News from free countries comes to op- 
pressed people and teaches the benefits of 
liberty. News from an oppressed and ter- 
rifled country teaches a bitter lesson to other 
countries which still have all or part of their 
freedom, News makes them reflect. Every 
dictator knows these elemental principles 
very well. Therefore, every dictator hastens 
to raise barriers against the circulation of 
news within his country, impede the en- 
trance of news into it and forbid the dis- 
patch of news from it. News must be kept 
down.” 

But, you may say, what guarantee does 
the public have that the press will not abuse 
its freedom? The only truthful reply is 
that there are no absolute guarantees, 
There are corrupt and disreputable news- 
papers just as there are shyster lawyers, 
quack doctors, dishonest merchants and 
grafting public officials. 

But the overwhelming majority of news- 
papers, like the overwhelming majority of 
lawyers and doctors and merchants and pub- 
lic officials are honest, conscientious, and 
patriotic. Were it otherwise, America long 
ago would have ceased to be the great Nation 
it is today. 

No, the American press is not perfect. It 
makes mistakes—and plenty. We agree 
thoroughly with Benjamin Franklin that 
“abuses of expression ought to be suppressed, 
but,” continued Franklin, “to whom dare we 
commit the care of doing it." 

That is the crux of the whole situation 
“to whom dare we commit the care” of 
determining what the people may or may 
not read. f 

American newspapers are free from re- 
straint before publication but they are held 
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responsible after publication. They must 
face the courts If libelous statements are 
printed. This is a citizen's recourse against 
an unscrupulous publisher. 

Another safeguard against a newspaper 
abusing its rights is the severe competition 
to which all newspapers are subjected. There 
are approximately 1.900 daily newspapers in 
the United States with a daily circulation of 
more than 50 million; and there are 10,000 
weekly newspapers. 

Practically all of these are under different 
ownership, all have different editors and 
newswriters. You here in this community 
haye access to—delivered here dally—at least 
a dozen different newspapers. 

The only control over the channels of ex- 
pression a free nation can allow is control 
by the people themselves in refusing to pa- 
tronize unworthy publications. 

So when we in free America consider the 
subject of a free press, let us consider it 
carefully; let us consider the alternative; 
let us look at those countries in which the 
press is not free; let us, too, look back to 
1776 and to our priceless heritage of liberty 
given to us by the blood of those who re- 
garded freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press as the foun- 
dation of our democracy. 

Let us remember that freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press 
are synonymous—that we can't have one 
without the others. 

And let us renrember that the dark night 
can fall here just as it did last year in 
Argentina. An American President only 18 
months ago proclaimed his inherent right to 
seize newspapers and radio stations, if, in 
his opinion, it would serve the best interests 
of the country, a theory the Supreme Court 
overruled. 

But the Supreme Court changes Just as do 
Presidents, and so long as human nature, 
essentially power-grasping, continues as it 
is, the threat to the liberties of the individ- 
ual citizen always is a possibility. Eternal 
vigilance on the part of the public is essen- 
tial. And that is why once a year National 
Newspaper Week, October 1 to 8, seeks to 
focus attention on freedom of expression, 
a priceless heritage bought with blood and 
tears. 


Economy at GPO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from a 
recent issue of Modern Lithography, one 
of the outstanding journals in the 
graphic arts field, which shows how 
economy can be attained in a Govern- 
ment operation if the will to do so is 
there: 

Best news during the past 30 days was the 
announcement by the Government Printing 
Office that it is reducing by 5 percent its 
charges for printing. Other Government de- 
partments and agencies, who are the “cus- 
tomers” of the GPO, thus will share in the 
economy results of the eflicient printing 
operations. 

In a letter from Raymond Blattenberger, 
Public Printer, to the heads of Government 
departments, he stated that the reduction, 
the first in 20 years, was the result of changes 
made in GPO management during the last 8 
months. “Shortly after I took office,” the 
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Public Printer said, “the Congress approyed 
a business-type budget for the Government 
Printing Office, which is set up in almost 
the same manner as the budget for any 
large private printing plant. I believe that 
this change has resulted in real savings, and 
the mere shift in emphasis from the regular 
type Government appropriation to a business 
type structure is in itself causing everyone 
concerned at the Government Printing Of- 
fice to adjust his thinking from the regular 
Government terms to the thinking of people 
engaged in a business activity." 

He reported that he had instituted a series 
of internal budgets for the administrative 
and service divisions, with a resulting reduc- 
tion in overhead expenditures of over $882,- 
000 a year. Further shifts in operations re- 
sulted in savings of $23,000 a month while 
Congress was not in session, and of $11,000 
per month since that body has convened. 
The GPO has initiated action to return to 
the Treasury Department $5,000,000 of the 
GPO's cash working capital, which it was felt 
could be utilized to better advantage else- 
where in the Government. 

The Public Printer's hope is “that this is 
not the end, but only the beginning.” “I 
am looking forward to the day,” Mr. Blatten- 
berger concluded, “when every Government 
agency will have its printing done at the 
Government Printing Office, not because it 
is required to do so by law, but because the 
Government Printing Office renders the type 
of service the agency wants when the agency 
wants it.“ 

This type of thinking and action on the 
part of the Public Printer certainly deserves 
the acclaim and support of the graphic arts 
industry. 


A Bill With Fringe on Top 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 2, 1954: 

A Br, Wrru FRINGE on Tor 


Fringe benefits are not rightly named, 
Their only fringe-like quality is that during 
the past 10 years they have been trimmed 
away a great deal. 

They are not fringe—if we take that to 
mean on the border—but quite centrally 
located among the earning which servicemen 
consider as theirs, according to the contract, 

It was gratifying to learn of last week's 
approval by the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee of a defense appropriation bill which 
restores some major benefits. The bill has 
the approval of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Adoption by the House seems most 
probable, according to Representative WIL- 
son who has been highly effective in this 
program, 

When a man decides to make the service 
his career, he knows that he has no chance 
to earn a fortune. He knows that he will 
have to pick up his family and move when 
orders arrive. He knows that he will live 
a life of activity and danger. 

He knows this but he expects something 
in return. He expects that the Govern- 
ment will provide medical care for himself 
and his dependents. He expects to be paid 
enough when moving to break even on the 
pesky transaction. If the situation war- 
rants one, he expects to be able to purchase 
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food from a commissary. He expects to be 
able to retire after the period of 
service stipulated in his contract. 

These are as much a part of the service- 
man's compensation as the money paid him 
by the disbursing officer. He earns them. 
He expects them. But he has not been get- 
ting them. 

These are the rights which are specifically 
restored in the bill approved by the two 
committees of the House. Their restoration 
will plug a hole through which service 
morale has been leaking for a long time, 
service morale upon which rests our na- 
tional security. 


Seaway: Sectional Disadvantage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., April 20, 
1954: 

SERVING THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

It strikes us that the supreme audacity 
is to be urged to be selfless to serve some- 
body else’s selfish interests. We are on the 
mailing list of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association. Monday we received two tearful 
appeals from the association asking us to 
oppose the proposal of Congressman CHARLES 
Brownson, Republican, of Indiana, that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion sell its revenue bonds to the public in- 
stead of to the United States Treasury, with- 
out Government guaranty. 

In one of the letters, JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
Republican, of Michigan, complains that 
“every available fact compels the conclusion 
that the Brownson amendment would scuttle 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. Every traditional opponent of the 
seaway is welcoming it with open arms. 
They know that that method of financing 
(with revenue bonds sold to the public— 
editor), without precedent in all the cases 
of Government corporations, will not pro- 
duce the construction funds without very 
substantial delay, if at all.” In the other 
letter, Dr. N. R. Danielian, president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, de- 
scribed the Brownson amendment as an 
“underwater torpedo to sink the administra- 
tion program, fused by the irreconcilable op- 
ponents of the seaway,“ and declared that 
“it must be stopped before it does its 
damage.” 

We are not so sure, and our doubt is reln- 
forced by something else that Dr. Danielian 
said. We quote from a speech he made be- 
fore the Council of Civic Clubs in Minne- 
apolls, Minn., Monday noon, as follows: 

“The problem here in Minnesota has not 
been one of price competition with tron ore 
from other sources. Your problem is what 
would happen to the location of industry if 
there is a cost-price squeeze. Without the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the growth of heavy in- 
dustry would have to take place in areas 
in the East and South with access to seaborne 
raw materials. Your interest in the St. Law- 
rence seaway, therefore, deals with the ques- 
tion of location of industry, whether growth 
will take place in the Middle West or some 
other part of the country. If the low-cost, 
high-grade, open-pit ore diminishes in sup- 
ply, industry may have to move out of the 
Great Lakes area. Holding down the cost of 
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production of industry in comparison with 
other parts of the country must be a serious 
concern to all of us interested in the Middle 
West. I am firmly convinced that without 
the seaway the Middle West faces the same 
kind of industrial migration as New Eng- 
land.“ 

We gather from the above that the rest of 
the country is supposed to take the broad 
view of the St. Lawrence seaway, while the 
Middle West counts up the private benefits 
which will result. As Dr. Danſellan explains 
it, money spent upon the seaway would be 
an outright subsidy of middle western in- 
dustrial ambitions. There is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the seaway will serve the 
national interest, but there can be no doubt 
that it will mean sectional advantage on 
the one hand, and sectional disadvantage on 
the other hand. 


If Southeast Asia Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these hectic and dangerous times, with 
global war a possibility, it is most im- 
portant that we give our undivided at- 
tention to the Indochina problem. 

In my opinion, the need for a force- 
ful and definitive policy concerning In- 
dochina by far transcends any other 
issue. 

In line with this I offer to the Mem- 
bers of the House two articles appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954, and most re- 
spectfully urge the membership to read 
them carefully. 

Much can be learned from the reading 
of these two articles, one which discusses 
overall policy, and the other which goes 
into the problem of British-American 
relations concerning the French Indo- 
china war. 

The articles follow: 

Ir SOUTHEAST ASIA FALLS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasuiInoTton,—tThe frank truth is that we 
are at the point of losing Indochina to Com- 
munist control. No course of action which 
can retain it is now visible or in prospect. 
If the worst is to be averted, militarily and 
diplomatically, it will be miraculous. One 
dangerous aspect is that the Government 
never expounded to the American people— 
to see if they would accept it—a p. 
of action capable of successfully defending 
Indochina. 

At the same time administration spokes- 
men have, during the last 16 months, dis- 
cussed Indochina so often so optimistically 
that the country is unprepared to see it slip 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Politically, militarily, and diplomatically 
we have been losing most of the time, and 
either our intelligence has been unusually 
bad or Government officials, who have been 
close to the facts, have not been candid— 
or both. 

Let us look briefly at some of the frus- 
trations—some of our own making and some 
imposed by others. 

One condition of success which President 
Eisenhower always stressed was that a people 
to be successfully supported must be willing 
and eager to defend itself. But the Indo- 
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chinese have never fully had their hearts in 
fighting the Communist insurrectionists be- 
cause, while France has promised and re- 
promised independence, it has never given 
its fulfillment a fixed date. While the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President and other ad- 
ministration leaders have said the loss of 
Indochina and southeast Asia would be a 
national calamity, congressional leaders have 
constantly said, “yes, but,“ which meant that 
they thought that involvement through pos- 
sible use of ground troops would be a worse 
calamity. Ground troops might not have 
been necessary, but could we effectively be- 
gin to avert a calamity by serving advance 
notice that we wouldn’t fight? Now, in the 
end, we haven't even taken many of the 
lesser steps. This was our own frustration. 

In Paris Secretary Dulles disclosed that the 
administration would come to the defense of 
Dienbienphu with carrier-based air power if 
Britain and Australia would agree. Britain 
said no, and this was an allied frustration. 

And now comes Geneva, The fall of Dien- 
bienphu seems imminent, capable of being 
timed by the Communists as a bargaining 
card at the conference table. France, weary 
and burdened with the war for 7 years, fight- 
ing to defend a land it is promising to give 
up, its own government harassed and uncer- 
tain, seems ready to accept a “negotiated 
peace” which many believe will in the end 
deliver Indochina to the Communists. 

Conceivably the chain reaction may not 
be as certain and as total as we now antici- 
pate. The fall of Dien Bien Phu may not 
bring the fall of Indochina or ite negotiated 
capitulation. The fall of Indochina may not 
lead, domino-like, to the fall of the other 
free nations of southeast Asia. But this is 
a grim prospect. 

The outlook cannot give us anything but 
the gravest anxiety and it presents the ad- 
ministration with the greatest political em- 
barrassment if not the gravest political con- 
sequences. 

In many ways the right-wing of the Re- 
publican Party has put the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in an uncomfortable box not 
of its own making. 

During the 1952 campaign and earlier, 
Senator McCarthy, Senator Jenner, Senator 
Taft and others contended: 

That the Truman administration through 
inaction or inadequate action permitted 
China to fall prey to the Communists. 

That it was our shortcomings, not Chiang 
Kal-shek's shortcomings, which gave the 
Communists their chance. 

That it was within the power of the 
United States to avert Communist conquest 
of China and that we failed to do it. 

Now, what is to be said and what will 
those who were persuaded by the McCarthy- 
Jenner-Taft thesis say, if the United States, 
through inaction or inadequate action, per- 
mits all southeast Asia to fall prey to the 
Communists? Willi not the Republican 
right-wing argument of 1952 that put all 
the blame on Truman and Acheson for the 
fall of China, be equally valid when ap- 
plied to putting the blame on Eisenhower 
and Dulles for the fall of Indochina and 
the rest of southeast Asia? 

Some Republican leaders did not accept 
the McCarthy-Jenner-Taft line of argument 
against the Truman administration but they 
did not often speak out. 

If Indochina falls, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will face a political dilemma of 
large proportions—and this will be the least 
of the grave consequences. 


— 


PLAYING Into Reps' Hanps?—Spiir OVER 
INDOCHINA Upsets BRITISH 
(By Joseph Newman) 

LONDON, May 4—There is increasing con- 
cern in London that Anglo-American difer- 
ences over Indochina are playing into the 
hands of the Communists and injuring 
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chances of a negotiated settlement at Ge- 
neva. 

Anxiety in both official and political quar- 
ters was expressed in this opening passage 
of an editorial today in the Times of Lon- 
don: 

“It would be disastrous if misunderstand- 
ings over Indochina were to develop and 
increase between Great Britain and public 
opinion in the United States. The Com- 
munists would quickly exploit them, Not 
only would the last hope of peaceful settle- 
ment be gone; If allied differences grew there 
would be no hope left of saving Indochina 
by military means were military means still 
found to be necessary.” 

CALLED CRUCIAL POINT 


This touches a point which is considered 
to be of crucial importance, It suggests that 
differences, if permitted to continue, would 
paralyze Anglo-American capacity to inter- 
vene to prevent Indochina from falling to 
the Communists following a possible break- 
down of the Geneva talks. 

British officials, politicians, and newspap- 
ers, including the Times, hold the United 
States rather than Britain largely responsible 
for the situation. 

‘They do so on the grounds that the United 
States lacks a clear-cut policy on Indochina, 
swings from one extreme to another, and 
fails to make a realistic appraisal of the 
various alternatives involved. 

In the absence of a clear-cut policy, it is 
being said that the United States proved un- 
able to assume leadership in the Indochina 
issue and that Prime Minister Churchill took 
the initiative in establishing the policy of not 
intervening pending outcome of the Geneva 
talks, 

CONFUSION IS BLAMED 

The confusion in American policy is at- 
tributed to differences of opinion in Con- 
gress and to General Eisenhower's refusal to 
act without congressional sanction. This 
raises before the British Government the 
disturbing prospect of an American Govern~ 
ment paralyzed by a Congress which is un- 
able to decide what to do. 

The British Government already has been 
confronted with the problem arising from 
the apparent contradiction between the 
executive and the legislative branches of the 
American Government. 

When Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, just before the opening of the Geneva 
Conference, asked Britain to join the United 
States in an air offensive to save the fortress 
of Dien Bien Phu, in northwest Indochina, 
he did so without being able to commit Con- 
gress to such action. 

The British Government in effect was 
being asked to enter the Indochina war 
without being certain that the American 
Government would be permitted by Congress 
to do so. 

Britain rejected the idea of Anglo-Ameri- 
can air intervention to save Dien Blen Phu. 


DIFFERENCE IN POWERS 


Sir Winston, supported by a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons, has the 
power to commit Britain to war in Indo- 
china. President Eisenhower apparently 
does not hold such power in the United 
States at the present time. 

British officials feel offended by American 
criticism as coming with ill grace from a 
country which has not yct been able to 
decide its own position. 

The British maintain that their policy was 
better than no policy at all—which is what 
they feel America’s position amounts to. 

The British decision not to intervene at 
the present time was based on two broad 
assumptions: 

1. The French military position in Indo- 
china is not as bad as American and French 
officials have pictured it, though the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu would be a severe blow. 
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2. The Geneva conference offers a chance 
to negotiate a settlement which would ob- 
viate Anglo-American intervention, 


NOT OPTIMISTIC 


However, the British are not optimistic 
about the chances of negotiating a settie- 
ment, and the position taken by the Church- 
ill government leaves open the possibility of 
intervention in the event the Geneva talks 
fail. 

What disturbs responsible people in Brit- 
ain is the thought that the United States 
may swing from the extreme of immediate 
intervention (an extreme which Congress 
may not have sanctioned) to the extreme of 
not intervening at all at some future date 
when the fate of Indochina may be at stake. 

It is hoped in London that Washington 
will take some middle course and will join 
Britain in leaving open the possibility of 
Joint intervention, if that should be neces- 
sary to hold Indochina after the Geneva 
conference. 

This requires a new agreement on a policy 
to fill the vacuum left by the present situa- 
tion. The sooner such an agreement is 
reached the better it is felt the western 
powers will be able to deal with the Com- 
munists at Geneva and after Geneva, 


Hon, Lindsay C. Warren 
SPEECH 


HON. WOODROW W. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the fine and noble 
public career of the Honorable Lindsay 
C. Warren. I also express my deep re- 
grets that he is leaving public service. 
On April 30 he retired to private life after 
a long and brilliant career of service to 
his county, State, and Nation. After 
serving his county and State in many ca- 
pacities, he was honored by his people 
by election to Congress in 1924, and 
served from March 4, 1925, until his res- 
ignation on October 31, 1940. Upon his 
resignation from the Congress he took 
over the duties of Comptroller General 
of the United States. Altogether he 
has been on the Washington scene for 
30 years. 

It was not my privilege to serve with 
him in the House of Representatives, but 
history reveals that he rendered out- 
standing service to his country while a 
Member of this body. Those who did 
serve with him tell me that he was not 
only an able and conscientious Congress- 
man, but that he was also an outstand- 
ing leader in the House, 

As Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Warren has built an enviable 
record. Under his leadership, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has risen to new 
heights of importance and respect as a 
Government agency. In riding herd on 
Federal spending, he was instrumental in 
saving the American taxpayer millions 
upon millions of dollars. His reputation 
for honesty, economy, and efficiency in 
government became known far and wide 
and his record of accomplishments as 
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Comptroller General stands as a monu- 
ment to a distinguished and brillant 
career of Government service. 

Lindsay Warren is a statesman and is 
a great American. He will be sorely 
missed on the Washington scene. As he 
retires and returns to eastern North Car- 
olina, I wish for him peace, good health, 
and a most pleasant retirement, 


— 


Postal Transportation Service Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr, HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include herein a communication which 
has been sent to the Members of Con- 
gress from the Greater New York area 
from the National Postal Transport 
Association. 

This points up a serious situation 
which has arisen in the Postal ‘Trans- 
portation Service, one which rightfully 
deserves the serious consideration and 
attention of the Congress: 

ApriL 13, 1954. 
To Members of Congress From the Greater 
New York Area; 

We wish to bring to your attention a situ- 
ation which will work serious hardship on 
postal transportation clerks employed in the 
New York area. We refer specifically to the 
transfer of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts distribution from Penneyl- 
vania terminal, New York, to the newly estab- 
lished New Haven terminal. As a result of 
this transfer, employment for over 150 clerks 
will be lost in the New York area, While the 
Department has stated that all regular clerks 
are expected to be absorbed they have given 
no consideration to the serious unemploy- 
ment for substitutes that will most certainly 
result. Nor has consideration been given to 
the plight of regular employees whose 
seniority and promotional opportunities will 
have been taken away. Regular clerks face 
the prospect of long years of nightwork and 
Saturday and Sunday work and many clerks 
with over 20 years of service and advanced 
in age will be forced to perform the arduous 
duties of parcel-post distribution. 

We feel that it is unfair for classified em- 
ployees in the PTS to suffer loss of employ- 
ment while non-ciyil-service employees are 
utilized in the New York post office on a 
year-round basis. Mail that is being worked 
by these non-civil-seryice employees can cer- 
tainly be worked in the PTS terminals In the 
New York area by classified career substitutes 
who are required to pass periodic examina- 
tions on their fitness, Certainly a career em- 
ployee has more interest In the job and can 
give more devoted service than a temporary 
employee The postal service can III afford 
to allow the services of highly skilled and 
trained PTS employees to go unused at a 
time when efforts are being made to work 
the mails in the most economic and efficient 
manner possible. 

With the inception of the flying experi- 
ment. mails that have been worked in the 
PTS have been diverted to the post office. 
Among these distributions are New York 
State first-class mail. The clerks in the PTS 
are especially trained and qualified to work 
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this mall which requires detailed knowledge 
of State schemes and it is our contention 
that they should remain in the PTS. 

We, therefore, urge you to intercede with 
the Post Office Department to obtain a re- 
placement of distribution for the PTS in the 
New York area so as to Insure full employ- 
ment for classified PTS substitutes and alle- 
viate serious hardship for the regular clerks. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN GOODMAN, 
Vice President, Second Division, 
National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment and its grim reality is never a 
pleasant subject to discuss, and I do so 
only out of a sense of duty and a regard 
for the national welfare. I have never 
believed in an ostrichlike approach to 
the problems of our time. I deplore the 
attempt to make political capital out of 
the misfortune of the jobless, just as I 
reject any hush-hushing of the subject. 
The St. Lawrence seaway project will 
condemn our American economic pat- 
tern and add to the volume of unem- 
ployment the Nation is confronted with. 
I say this advisedly and with regret, for 
no one wants to stand in this Chamber 
and be a purveyor of gloom. 

From my knowledge of the business 
and industrial complex of my district, 
I know the small businesses, the coal in- 
dustry, the railroad business, and work- 
ers will be affected if this seaway meas- 
ure is passed. Through one source 
alone—that of the increased importa- 
tion of cheap, residual fuel oil, the 
coal and railroad industries will be hit a 
crippling blow, and all the collateral 
businesses and industries will be dam- 
aged. It should be ever uppermost in 
our minds that this cheap byproduct of 
the wastes of the foreign oil industry is 
essentially the result of low-salaried la- 
bor competition. What compounds the 
injury is that much of this residual fuel 
oil has been made possible in its pro- 
duction by the use of American dollars 
in the form of foreign aid. 

It is an arresting and challenging 
thought that when the matter of restor- 
ing the economies of friendly foreign 
countries was under discussion following 
World War II, coal industry officials and 
labor leaders came up with a plan 
whereby American coal would be fur- 
nished to our allies instead of dollars. 
In this way, American ships by the hun- 
dreds and American seamen by the 
thousands would have been employed in 
the implementation of the plan and 
work would have been furnished for 
thousands of American miners and rail- 
roaders, It is a regrettable fact the 
plan was rejected by our policymakers 
and thus all the advantages went to for- 
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eign business. We are witnessing the 
unhealthy results of that decision now. 
Beyond this we are confronted with the 
proposal to increase and multiply that 
grievous economic wrong by facilitating 
the flow of this foreign fuel product 
through the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Waterway, financed through pub- 
lic funds. Its construction would be a 
direct and serious threat to the security 
and well-being of the bituminous coal 


‘industry. We should be concerned, here 


and now, with rectifying the damage 
caused this vital industry instead of giv- 
ing consideration to step up its import 
volume through a federally financed 
project. 

We hear much ill-founded talk about 
the national defense aspects of this so- 
called seaway, Mr. Speaker. Many of 
my colleagues have dealt effectively with 
this aspect and have laid bare its defense 
claims. I want to insist, however, that 
when you neglect the industries of the 
United States, when you weaken them 
and make it impossible for industry 
to achieve a degree of prosperity that 
will allow for modernization, then you 
are greatly injuring the national defense, 

Let us examine the primary economics 
of the situation. To keep the coal in- 
dustry in a proper state of fitness, strong 
and flourishing, its markets need to be 
protected against unfair, cheap foreign 
competition. This will not materialize 
if we increase the advantages of that 
competition by facilitating its inflow 
through construction of this St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Without question, America has the 
best transportation system in the world. 
Let us keep it this way and add to its 
superiority. We know from expert tes- 
timony how this waterway would dam- 
age the railroad industry. We have 
abundant testimony of the injury it 
would do our merchant fleet. We know 
that the dumping of cheaply manufac- 
tured goods from abroad into the Ameri- 
can market would cripple small manu- 
facturers and business conditions in this 
country, and swell the numbers of 
jobless. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope good sense will 
prevail and that this body will defeat 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. As a 
part of my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Saturday, May 1, 1954: 

One “Easy PAYMENT” ON A $2 BILLION 

BOONDOGOLE 

Soon there's going to be “bargain day” on 
the St. Lawrence. 

It is due next week, when the House of 
Representatives is to vote on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

House Members will be told what a big 
bargain is offered. For only $105 million we 
will buy equal rights in a vast seaway. For 
a mere $105 million we'll bolster national 
defense, promote commerce, foster peace, and 
acquire other miracles as fast as the seaway 
publicity boys can think em up. 

True, the seaway will be frozen up—a reg- 
ular glacier—5 months of the year. But no 
doubt the seaway lobby will come up with a 
scheme to cut the ice Into cubes, sell it, and 
tell us that'll make the project self-liquidat- 
ing. 

Trouble ts, Congress will not be told that 
this $105 million in the seaway bill is a gim- 
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mick to sell a $2 billion project with one 
easy downpayment. 

The point of the $105 million bargain is 
to get Uncle Sam to sign on the dotted line, 
Once he has signed, he'll be like the chap 
who finds he’s signed up to buy a property he 
doesn’t need and can't afford—because there 
was no downpayment. From that moment 
on costs pile up. So with the seaway. 

It would soon be obvious that the 27-foot 
channel in the present bill is almost worth- 
less, since so few ships could use it. To dig 
the channel to 35 feet would up the price to 
$2 billion for the United States share alone. 

Next would come the cost of deepening all 
the Great Lakes ports and harbors. That 
would run into big money. 

Nor would that be all. Where does anyone 
think all the votes came from to put the sea- 
way bill through the Senate? 

It was after $3 million was reported for a 
study of the New Deal Passamaquoddy boon- 
doggle that Maine's votes switched to sup- 
port of the seaway. Western votes were not 
so cheap. Only after a start was promised 
on a $597 million upper Colorado reclamation 
project did votes from that section fall into 
line, Time alone will tell what may have 
been promised to other Senators. 

But the taxpayer will pay for those votes 
and that logrolling. So, in simple honesty, 
those costs must be added to the seaway— 
and when they are the $105 million will look 
like petty cash. 

Finally, there will be the cost—beyond cal- 
culation—of the harm to commerce, employ- 
ment, wages, and general prosperity which 
this artificial project will mean to the nat- 
ural harbors and ports of America, 

Bargain day on the St. Lawrence? How 
naive can you get? 


Bracketing of Hawaii and Alaska for 
Statehood Admission Sets No Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Globe-Gazette, of Mason City, Iowa, has 
concisely pointed out in an editorial pub- 
lished on March 30 that the proposal to 
bring Hawaii and Alaska into the Union 
together to make 50 States united would 
not set a precedent. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to have that 
editorial reproduced here: 

The current proposal to admit Hawall and 
Alaska to statehood at the same time isn't 
anything new in American history. In the 
past they've come in singly, in pairs, and 
even in clusters. 

The first State added after the original 13 
was Vermont, in 1791, followed by Kentucky 
u year later, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1803, 
and Louisiana in 1812. 

Maine and Missouri posed the most vexing 
problem due to the mounting North-South 
rivalry. Malne was antislave; Missouri was 
considered proslave. The result was the 
famed Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

The greatest group entry occurred in 1889 
and involved the Dakotas, Montana, and 
Washington. New Mexico and Arizona were 
bracketed for statehood in 1912, 

So Congress would have to find some other 
excuse for violating the unequivocal pledge 
of both parties. 
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The Program for Full Employment, Pro- 
duction, and Confidence as Submitted 

by United Steelworkers of America to 
the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of the executive 
board of the United Steelworkers of 
America regarding the concern of the 
steclworkers about the Nation’s present 
economic situation, which we all agree 
is far from good: 

We have met in a special meeting of the 
niternational executive board of the United 
Steelworkers of America to yoice the con- 
cern of the steelworkers about the Nation's 
present economic situation. 

The state of the economy is not good. 

Industrial production has been slowly 
moving downward for months. At the end 
of February it was 9 percent below a year 
ago. The downward trend has continued in 


Retail sales in February were 5 percent off 
from last year. March has brought a further 
reduction in sales. 

Automobile production is down over last 
year and, at the same time, auto dealers 
report inventories to be substantially greater 
than a year ago. 
` Approximately 4 million workers are 
totally unemployed. In addition, it is ap- 
parent from the decline in the average work 
week that at least another 2 or 3 million 
others are working only part time because 
of slack work. 

In our own industry—steel, which is basic 
to our economy—production in the last week 
of March fell to 68 percent of capacity, with 
no substantial pickup in sight. 

Almost one-third of the Nation's steel ca- 
pacity lles idle, a loss of about 40 million 
ingot tons of steel per year; 189,334 members 
of our union in basic steel and metal fabri- 
cating have been laid off and are unem- 
ployed; another 257,026 members are work- 
ing a short workweek. 

The loss of purchasing power in our in- 
dustry due to unemployment and a reduced 
workweek, approximates one-half billion dol- 
lars a year. 

As steelworkers we have no interest or de- 
sire to make political capital out of this 
situation. The situation is rapidly becom- 
ing critical for us and for the economy. 

We are completely confident that with 
management and labor working together, 
and cooperating in turn with their Govern- 
ment, the downward economic trend can be 
checked and our economy restored once 
again to a state of dynamic expansion. 

As steelworkers we deem it our responsi- 
bility and obligation to put forward a pro- 
gram to keep this Nation strong and pros- 
perous. 

Our great production system can and must 
be restored to full operation to meet the 
daily needs of our growing population; it 
must, in fact, move constantly forward to 
higher levels of production and efficiency as 
it has so successfully in the past. 

Today, unfortunately, the gap between 
what America must produce to maintain 
maximum production and employment, and 
what we are actually producing, is growing 
larger, 

Last spring at the peak, we were turning 
out goods and services at an annual rate of 
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$371 billion; today, we are producing at a 
rate of about $359 billion. Responsible eco- 
nomists predict that our national output for 
the entire year of 1954 will range between 
$350 to $355 billion, although we actually 
will need a production level of $380 to $385 
billion to keep our growing labor force fully 
employed. 

Here, then, is the task that confronts us: 
We must find customers for an additional 
$25 to $35 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices which now are not being produced and 
sold because buyers are not available. 

Surely, it is within the power of the Ameri- 
can people to close this gap. Instead of 
vainly waiting to see if the situation gets 
worse—and then face the probability of try- 
ing to tackle the problem after it has become 
much more difficult to cope with—construc- 
tive private and public policies must be un- 
dertaken now to reverse the tide. 

First, let us consider several policies which 
governments—Federal, State, and local 
must pursue in order to make their full con- 
tribution to the goal: 

1. Benefit payments to the unemployed 
and to pensioners under the Social Security 
Act should be increased immediately by at 
least $3 billion. 

As a simple act of humanity—quite apart 
from its stimulating economic effect—the 
rates and duration of benefits for the un- 
employed, and the amount paid to pension- 
ers under the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance system must be immediately increased. 

Today, the average unemployed worker 
covered by the State compensation laws re- 
ceived about 624625 a week, about one- 
third of his former earnings in contrast to 
the two-thirds which were anticipated when 
these laws were enacted. 

Pensioners receiving benefits under the 
Social Security Act receive a piteously low 
average payment of about $50 a month, 
hardly enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

This great and rich Nation certainly can 
and must improve the lot of its two most 
needy groups, the unemployed and the aged. 
All of the increased benefits would flow into 
the spending stream and create new con- 
sumer demand. To aid the unemployed and 
the aged alone, benefit schedules must be 
increased by at least $3 billion a year im- 
mediately. 

2. By raising the personal Federal income 
tax exemption to $800, more than $4 billion 
can be added to consumer demand. 

No single policy of government will more 
quickly stimulate consumer buying than 
wise and timely tax action. To counteract 
the downward trend, the present $600 per- 
sonal exemption (which is actually far lower 
in real value than the $500 exemption of 
World War II) should be raised to $800 im- 
mediately. 

Every family now subjected to the Fed- 
eral tax will enjoy a benefit; more important, 
the tax savings of millions of moderate in- 
come families will be spent for dally family 
needs, thus, adding substantially to con- 
sumer purchases. A tax policy that achieves 
this end will do much more to reverse the 
recessionary trend than special tax privileges 
for corporations and a minority of stock- 
holding families whose benefits, at this time, 
would be largely unspent. 

3. Public-works programs should be im- 
mediately expanded by at least $5 billion 
to help catch up with the backlog and keep 
abreast of new demand, 

Because of the impact of the last depres- 
sion and then the prior claims of war and 
defense requirements, vitally important pub- 
lic construction still lags far behind the 
need of our expanding population. 


According to the 1954 Economic Report 


of the President, our State and local gov- 


ernments alone must spend almost $20 bil- 
lion every year for the next 10 years just 
to meet the need for streets and highways, 
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schools and hotpitals, and local water, sewer. 
and industrial waste facilities. Additional 
sums must be spent for courthouses, air- 
port, recreation facilities, and other types 
of projects. Thus, total State and local pub- 
lic work expenditures should exceed $200 
billion over the next 10 years if the needs 
of the population are to be met. 

On the Federal level, vitally important 
projects, some of them already authorized 
by Congress but postponed because of prior 
war and defense requirements, are needed 
to provide harbor improvement, flood-con- 
trol and power facilities, land reclamation. 
national park and forest improvements, and 
the construction of Federal buildings. There 
should be no further delay in authorization 
for United States participation in the vitally 
needed St. Lawrence seaway. 

The establishment and maintenance of a 
merchant marine and of a ship-building in- 
dustry consistent with our national defense 
needs is required. Responsible authorities 
of the Maritime Administration and the 
Navy Department estimated last year that 
the deficiency in our merchant fleet Wum- 
bered more than 200 ships, including 165 
cargo ships and 43 tankers. In addition to 
the need for reducing these deficiencies 
there should be provided a realistic means 
for replacement of existing tonnage now ap- 
proaching obsolescence. In order to make 
certain that privately owned shipbuilding 
and repair yards can expand to meet the 
needs of the United States in the event of an 
emergency, financial assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government should be given to support 
an adequate merchant fleet. Experienced 
shipbuilders to construct and repair shops 
are an important requirement of our na- 
tional defense. Domestic building of s 
greater proportion of our merchant shipping 
requirements will involve additional employ- 
ment by the shipbullding industry perhaps 
to the extent needed to maintain a work 
force potentially capable of expansion to 
meet emergency requirements, 

In 1953 the total outlay for all public 
works—Pederal, State, and local—amounted 
to slightly more than $11 billion. Certainly, 
this amount can and should be raised by at 
least $5 billion during the next 12 months. 
Not only would more employment be stimu- 
lated, both in the mines and mills that pro- 
vide materials and on the construction proj- 
ects themselves, but the wealth of the Na- 
tion as a whole would be greatly and per- 
manently increased. 

We do not advocate or believe in made 
work. We sre suggesting substantial and 
vitally needed public improvements. 

Our proposal is a modest one, indeed. Ar- 
cording to the President's report, our public 
works could be stepped up by one-half or 
more within a year. Now is the time to- 
begin. 

4. Prompt Federal action can increase our 
national home-construction and slum- 
clearance effort by $5 billion. 

Responsible public groups report, after 
years of exhaustive study, that a national 
housing goal of 2 million new units a year 
is now required if American families are to 
achieve adequate shelter. 

The Administrator of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Mr. Cole, has 
stated that only about 1 million new hous- 
ing units will be built this year, 10 percent 
below last year's level and 40 percent under 
the output of 1950. 

Surely, at the very least, we can achieve the 
million and a half new housing starts a year 
proposed by the late Senator Taft's postwar 
Committee on Housing and Urban Rede- 
velopment. This can be done, in the first in- 
stance, by public policies which support the 
construction of well-built and reasonably 
priced homes for the great American middle 
income market by allowing low initial pay- 
ments and long-term mortgages at low inter- 
est rates geared to ability to pay. For our 
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lowest income families, however, who cannot 
undertake to buy new homes for themselves, 
public housing must be expanded to the 
200,000 yearly level authorized by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 if we really mean to obtain 
decent shelter for all Americans, 

Even if we achieve only the construction of 
one and a half million new homes in the next 
12 months—actually a completely inade- 
quate goal—the additional $5 billion ex- 
pended will nonetheless provide a great 
stimulus to employment and production 
throughout the Nation, 

All of these proposals, involving social wel- 
fare benefits, taxes, public works and home 
construction, are practical, workable meas- 
ures geared to reversing the current business 
downturn by reducing the existing gap in 
demand. here is no waste or boondoggling 
in them. Simple humanity toward needy 
men, women, and children dictates the im- 
provement in unemployment compensation 
and pension benefits that we recommend. 
An equitable sharing of tax savings—with 
the largest aggregate going to the millions of 
families who need tax relief most and will 
spend whatever savings they receive—moti- 
vate our tax proposal, The urgent need for 
long delayed public works and more home 
building, and the stimulus to the economy 
which would flow from an expanding con- 
struction program prompts our recommenda- 
tion for action in this area. 

Certainly, it cannot be argued that these 
proposals involve a raid upon the public 
treasury. Major improvements in our so- 
cial welfare system can be covered by exist- 
ing trust funds and reserves. In the case 
of taxes, our proposal would simply apply 
tax reductions in a manner that would most 
effectively strengthen the economy at this 
time. The cost of many new public works 
projects like turnpikes, toll bridges, and air- 
ports would be self-liquidating. Others, 
sooner or later, must be built at public ex- 
pense; with manpower and resources now 
available, this is the time to expand our 
effort. As for our proposal to increase sub- 
stantially our national housing output, the 
public cost would be low compared to the 
benefits obtained. The additional hundreds 
of thousands of families who would be as- 
sisted to purchase their own homes would 
ultimately pay the full cost; in the case of 
public housing, a substantial part of the out- 
lay would be covered later by rental income. 

Enlightened policies by management in 
collective bargaining with fabor can also 
contribute to the restoration of maximum 
production and employment in the United 
States, 

With the approach of collective bargain- 
Ing in the steel industry, we believe that 
forward looking steps are more necessary 
now than ever to insure an improvement in 
the income and benefit position of its 
workers. Only by keeping the purchasing 
power of wage and salary earners in step 
with the constantly rising productivity of 
our American industrial system can pros- 
perity be assured for both management and 
men, 

We must particularly recognize the im- 
portance of this fact at a time when con- 
Sumers’ purchases are already lagging be- 
hind the Nation's capacity to produce. 
Whether we are considering the need of the 
lowest paid segment of our population—for 
whom a substantial increase in the statutory 
minimum wage is now long overdue—or 
the responsibility of the great steel indus- 
try to its own employees, the necessity to 
constantly attain a higher real wage level 
is basic to the preservation of the private 
enterprise system in the United States. 

‘There can be no doubt that the combined 
efect of a forward looking wage and benefits 
Policy pursued by management in collective 
bargaining with labor and enlightened ac- 
tion by Government in the feld of social 
welfare, taxes, public works, housing, and 
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farm policy can bring this recession to a 
quick end. Both the direct increase in ex- 
penditures by consumers, Government, and 
business and the indirect stimulus which 
these programs and policies can bring about 
will eliminate the present gap in total de- 
mand and restore our economy to health 
and prosperity, 

The United Steelworkers of America 
neither views the present, nor the future, 
with hysteria. Our faith in this Nation and 
its capacity to meet its problems is unlimited 
but in the short-run, between last summer 
and today, millions of workers and their 
families in steel and other industries have 
been suddenly faced with distress and we 
cannot stand idly by. The great resources 
and enterprise of America must be utilized 
to meet this problem now. 

We are not urging any irresponsible ac- 
tion; we are simply proposing to the leaders 
of our industry and of our Government a 
reasoned and practical program which will 
restore full employment, production, and 
confidence to all of the people and enter- 
prises of the United States. 


Retirement for Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in Congress to 
liberalize the requirements of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948 for re- 
tirement of reservists who served on ac- 
tive duty during World War I and World 
War II. This act is known as Public 
Law 810,and was passed by the 80th 
Congress. 

At the present time, a reservist who 
was a member of a Reserve component 
prior to August 15, 1945—that is, prior 
to V-J Day—may be granted retirement 
pay under Public Law 810 if he meets 
the following qualifications: (a) He 
must have at least 20 years of satisfac- 
tory Federal service; (b) he must have 
served during World War I or World 
War II; (c) he must attain the age 
of 60. 

Recently, in discussions with a friend 
of mine, I learned that there is a small 
group of reservists who have completed 
more than 30 years of creditable service 
with our Armed Forces during both 
World Wars, and some even in the 
Korean war, but their contribution is 
being overlooked or ignored under the 
existing retirement law. Although my 
friend is not planning to retire soon, his 
record of service is typical of the men 
in this small group who have accumu- 
lated similar experience. 

He entered the Army during World 
War I, served on the European battle- 
fields, and subsequently remained in the 
Reserves, He also served in World War 
II and in the Korean war, accumulating 
a total of more than three decades of 
Reserve and active duty service for his 
country. He is still in the Reserves to 
this day. 

Mr, Speaker, only a small number of 
men remain in this category who could 
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still benefit from the retirement privi- 
leges provided in my bill. Some of 
them no longer retain their health or 
ability to pursue their occupations, 
Even at this late date we should be lib- 
eral in our recognition of the great serv- 
ices they performed, and not the least 
of these is the fact that they stayed in 
the various Reserve components between 
the two wars and helped to maintain our 
Reserve units up to strength. Most of 
these men are now in the middle fifties 
or close to 60, and some among them 
with not too much of this world's goods 
to their name. 

It is my opinion that these men are 
entitled to receive special recognition for 
their contribution to the security of our 
country. They have responded far and 
above the call of duty. I believe that in 
recognition of their record of patriotic 
seryice they should be granted the privi- 
lege of retiring at the age of 55 instead 
of 60. Consequently, I drafted a bill 
which seeks to set up a new class of 
persons entitled to be retired under Pub- 
lic Law 810. 

My bill provides that, in order to be 
entitled to retirement pay as a member 
of the new class, an individual must meet 
the following qualifications: (a) he must 
have at least 30 years of satisfactory 
Federal service; (b) he must have served 
during both World Wars I and II; (c), 
he must have attained the age of 55. 

Mr. Speaker, I am strongly of the opin- 
ion that Congress should take into con- 
sideration the service rendered by these 
men over such a long time and during 
two great wars, and that we should 
recognize their contribution and their 
sacrifices by liberalizing the retirement 
law in their behalf. They have given 
a great deal of their life and time to our 
Armed Forces, Now they are so few in 
number, and even fewer are the years 
left to them in which they could benefit 
by this recognition. I urge you to give 
serious and prompt consideration to my 
proposal. In so doing, we shall at the 
same time boost the morale of all those 
serving in our Reserve components and 
those making a career for themselves in 
our Armed Forces. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the portion of 
subsection (a) of section 302 of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948 (10 U. S. C., sec. 
1036a) which precedes the colon preceding 
the first proviso thereof is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Any person— 

“(1) who, upon attaining or having at- 
tained the age of 60 years, has performed 
satisfactory Federal service as defined in 
this section in the status of a commissioned 
officer, warrant officer, flight officer, or en- 
listed person in the Army of the United 
States or the Air Force of the United States, 
including the respective Reserve components 
thereof, and also including the federally rec- 
ognized National Guard prior to 1933, the 
United States Navy, including the Reserve 
components thereof, the United States 
Marine Corps, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and has completed an ag- 
gregate of 20 or more years of such satis- 
factory service in any or all of the aforesaid 
services, or 

“(2) who, upon ataining or having at- 
tained the age of 55 years, has performed 
satisfactory Federal service in any status 
referred to in paragraph (1) in any of the 
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components of the Armed Forces referred 
to in paragraph (1), and has completed an 
aggregate of 30 or more years of such satis- 
factory service in any or all of the aforesaid 
services, part of which service was performed 
as active Federal service during any part 
of both of the two periods referred to in the 
last proviso of this subsection, 

shall, upon application therefor, be granted 
retired pay.” 


Traffic and Highway Modernization 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a great need for such 
a long-range nationwide program and 
it certainly should include provisions for 
improving the traffic situation in and 
around our Nation’s Capital. Travelers 
who come here have noted the need for 
better roads into and out of the city, in- 
cluding more bridge capacity across the 
Potomac River and the desirability of a 
freeway in the southwest section of the 
city similar to the one in Georgetown. 
As a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee, I am naturally interested in 
the planning and programing of high- 
way improvements in the Washington 
metropolitan area as well as throughout 
the country as a whole. 

Everyone interested in the subject will 
find something to think about in the fol- 
lowing address of Arthur O. Dietz, presi- 
dent, C. I. T. Financial Corp., before the 
Economic Club of Detroit, Monday, April 
12, 1954, on the subject of Traffic and 
Highway Modernization: 

Traffic and highway modernization is one 
of the most serious peacetime problems we, 
as a nation, have ever faced. The traffic and 
highway problem must be solved and it must 
be attacked now for we are rapidly falling 
almost hopelessly behind. We need a vig- 
orous program, supported by strong leader- 
ship. And the leadership must be furnished 
by American business because the traffic 
modernization program is of vital interest 
and concern to American business. 

It involves the steel industry which sends 
18 percent of its product to the automobile 
industry. It involves the glass industry 
which sends 75 percent of its product to the 
automobile industry; the rubber industry 
which furnishes 85 percent of its product to 
the auto industry. It involves the uphol- 
stery and leather industry which sends 68 
percent of its product to the auto industry. 

It also involyes 1 out of every 6 businesses, 
1 out of every 7 employees and 640 billion 
in retail sales, including over 40 billion gal- 
lons of gasoline, And many others far too 
numerous to mention here, 

All of us know the frustration of traffic 
congestion. But not many realize how des- 
perate our highway problem really 18. 

We have built, incredible as it may seem, 
more miles of automobiles since 1945 than 
we have miles of highways. If we were to 
place every new car produced since 1945 
bumper to bumper, and laid alongside of 
them every mile of highway we have built 
since then, the cars would stretch further 
than the roads, 
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And what is even worse is the way these 
roads are being used. American motorists 
do 86 percent of their traveling on only 23 
percent of the Nation's 3 million miles of 
highways. In other words, 86 percent of the 
travel is limited to 700,000 miles of high- 
ways. 

Now just what is being done to solve this 
problem? Last year, the United States spent 
about $5,200,000,000 for roads. But of this 
total, only $3 billion went for new roads and 
improvements on existing roads. The re- 
mainder was spent on maintenance. Because 
the cost of road construction has more than 
doubled since 1941, we are actually spending 
only the equivalent of $1,500,000,000 pre- 
war dollars for new roads—or less than we 
spent in 1938, 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials estimates that our highway de- 
ficiency amounts to $50 billion. There is no 
quick and easy solution to this problem. 
Even if we should decide to allocate $50 bil- 
lion to highway construction and try to do 
the job in 1 or 2 years, it would be impossi- 
ble. We would be limited by equipment, 
skilled manpower and materials. How much 
can we spend a year? My company has fi- 
nanced a very substantial part of the high- 
way construction equipment in use. We 
know something of that industry. We know 
the time and skill needed for planning 
and engineering. We know the weather 
problems, Maybe—just maybe—we could 
build up in a few years to an average annual 
expenditure of $7 billion or $8 billion on 
new roads, to which must be added $3 billion 
for current maintenance. So, starting with 
a $50 billion highway deficit, we necd to 
spend $10 billion or $11 billion a year on 
highways—and that is over at least a 10-year 
program, starting at a figure below the peak 
expenditure and building up to it. The 
maximum addition from one year to the 
next could hardly exceed $1 billion and the 
program would need to be most carefully 
laid out in advance to support such a build- 


up. 

What will we buy for such an outlay? In 
my opinion, continued national prosperity 
and a better life for everyone. e 

What would an improved and up-to-date 
traffic program mean to us? Virtually, every 
mmijor industry would benefit but let's take 
just one example: auto sales. 

Last year, there were approximately 48 
million families in this country. Of this 
total, about 16,800,000—or 35 percent did not 
own an automobile. 

These families, study shows, are concen- 
trated in two groups: the very low income 
groups and groups in urban areas. : 

Families living in urban areas constitute 
a vast majority of the carless group. In 
cities with populations over 500,000, 45 per- 
cent of the families do not own cars. And 
you all know why a great many of these peo- 
ple do not own cars: because they aren't 
worth owning, Those families who might 
want a car for weekend trips, find that con- 
gestion on the parkways and highways is 
almost as bad as in the cities. Most of these 
families want cars and they can afford cars, 
but they simply will not buy them until 
trafic congestion is relieved. 

In the great suburban and rural market 
too, better roads mean greater consumer 
purchasing In the form of automobile use 
and all the concurrent contribution to a 
high-level economy which the use of the 
automobile brings with it. 

But with good roads and easy, uncon- 
gested driving, the automobile can success- 
fully compete with the backyard weenie 
roast or the appeal of the baseball game on 
television. American families still love the 
joys of the open road. They will pile the 
kids in the car and go places if the road is 
food and the road is open. They will still 
put mileage on cars, use up gas and tires and 
support the great roadside service industry 
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if we make tt easy for them to reach the 
national parks, the lakes or the beaches. But 
if we continue to permit our roads to dete- 
riorate and become congested and dangerous, 
then that love-of-home competition is going 
to hurt us considerably. 

I am glad to note that some motorcar 
companies are now stressing the two-car 
family market. That appeals directly to the 
home market, for the suburban family is 4 
family that needs two cars, one for shopping 
and school, perhaps, and the other for dad 
to use to get to the plant or office from the 
relatively inconvenient outlying location to 
which they have moved. Pop would rather 
drive to work and he would get home faster 
to work in the garden or play a round of 
golf—but if driving conditions to the plant 
or into town are intolerable, he will con- 
tinue to use public transportation, poor and 
expensive though it is, and we will be failing 
to capitalize on another important oppor- 
tunity presented to us by the home market. 
Better roads are just one way to do this. 

In the past, the suburbs have tended to 
cluster along railroad lines and existing 
roads. But we now come to the point where 
we must begin to consider suburbanization 
of the suburbs, as well as the suburbaniza- 
tion of cities, by the establishment of better 
intermediary roads which penetrate the util- 
ized areas. The cost of developing new com- 
munities would actually be less than the cost 
of building in areas already congested. 

Just think for a moment what the develop- 
ment of these communities means: 

A substantial increase in the use of electric 
power and natural gas. 

Increased demand for refrigerators, kit- 
chen ranges, furniture, washing machines, 
heating units, and other appliances. 

New sales for many of the so-called luxury 
appliances—such as alr conditioners, garbage 
disposals, deep freezers, mix-masters, in- 
cinerators, and other items, 

A new need for schools, hospitals, shopping 
centers, libraries and public works—as well 
as for homes. 

New opportunities for services, such as 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, and others, 

Finally, there is the whole question of more 
economical and rapid transportation of goods 
by highway—a subject of paramount busi- 
ness importance but one I must pass over 
today. 

The highway problem will not wait for a 
solution. Even if we started today, a solu- 
tion is at least a decade off. We are losing 
ground every day. What can we do about 
it? 

We are articulate, Influential leaders in 
local, State, and Federal affairs. We must 
make known the need—we must each indi- 
vidually speak and work to get the program 
started. Many companies represented here 
are doing this. Many of Detroit's leaders in 
this audience are carrying the banner in 
this cause. All I can tell you is that the rest 
of us are not doing enough, for the program 
is not moving fast enough. We must do 
more. 


The financing for this type of road expen- 
diture, of course, will have to come primarily 
from Federal and State sources. I don't 
favor excessive Government spending or 
Government intervention in private busl- 
ness. But I think we should all distinguish 
between those Government expenditures 
which expand the area of operation for pri- 
vate business and those which compete with 
private business, Government expenditures 
for traffic modernization do expand the area 
for private business and are critically neces- 
sary. I am entirely in favor of this type of 
Government spending, as I am sure you are. 
A promising step in this direction, although 
obviously inadequate in view of what I have 
said is the approval by the United States 
Senate of a bill calling for $1 billion a year 
designed to encourage local expenditures {cr 
roads, 
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United States Charges China Spurs Drug 
Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
in Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
several articles appearing in today's 
issue of the New York Times on what 
Communist China is doing to promote 
illicit narcotics traffic, particularly in 
the United States. 

The articles follow: 

UNITED STATES CHARGES CHINA Srurs Druc 
Haurr— TELLS U. N. Grovr Reps SPREAD 
NarcoTICS IN WEST—DENIAL MabE BY RUS- 
SIAN AND POLE 


Untrep Nations, N. T., May 4. — The United 
States accused the Foreign Ministry of Com- 
munist China today of directing a campaigu 
to spread drug addiction in the Western 
World. 

The charge was made by Harry J. Ansling- 
er, Federal Narcotics Commissioner. He de- 
clared that Peiping Government officials had 
assumed overall control of the liiſeit nar- 
cotics traffic, both to reap profits and also to 
cemoralize the people of the free world. 

Mr. Anslinger made the accusation In fur- 
nishing up-to-date evidence on the illegal 
drug trade to the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. Included in his re- 
port was a full account of the April 5 seizure 
by Federal agents of a smuggling ring in San 
Francisco, supplied with heroin from the 
Chinese mainland. 

The Commissioner's remarks on Red China 
brought an almost instant protest from the 
Soviet and Polish members of the Commis- 
sion, both complaining that the United 
States was slandering an absent government 
and also dragging in political issues. 

Prof. Valentina V. Vagsilyeva, the Soviet 
Member, also contended that the docu- 
ments the Commission was working on said 
only that illegal trafficking was suspected 
and nothing was proved. This brought the 
comment from Mr. Anslinger that the heroin 
stocks seized in San Francisco didn’t float 
here. 

Mr. Anslinger reminded the members that 
he had warned for several years that the 1l- 
legal drug trade on the Chinese mainland 
Was growing. But the new element, he de- 
clared, is that the Foreign Ministry now 
has taken over the direction of drug ex- 
ports and distribution through the National 
Trading Co., which has its headquarters in 
Peiping. 

In the last year, he said, 800 tons of opium, 
heroin, and morphine, valued at $60 million, 
Was shipped out. This was 20 percent short 
of the goal on which the Government om- 
cials had planned, he ssid. 

This spreading of narcotic addiction for 
Profit and political motive is not the work 
of one man in the Communist regime, Mr. 
Anslinger charged. “It is the policy of the 
entire Communist regime in mainland 
China.” It is part of a continuing 20-year 
plan, he continued, to spread addiction 
among free peoples. 

The extension of the same pattern to 
areas falling under Peiping’s control, he 
added, has mushroomed the narcotic men- 
ace from Communist China into a multi- 
headed dragon. 


Mr. Anslinger also made these other 


In Japan, fanatical Communist traffickers 
have resorted to the extreme measures of 
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cutting off the ears of small-time sellers 
who reveal the identity of the supplying in 
Communist China. 

South Korea has become the target of 
tremendous quantities of heroin or opium 
smuggled from North Korea, where inten- 
sive cultivation of the opium poppy Is being 
pushed around Pyongyong. 

Communist agents from North Korea pos- 
ing as refugees have been arrested in South 
Korea with heroin to be used for political 
activity and mental purposes. 

There has been a threefold incresse in 
tome land areas devoted to opium culti- 
vation in Communist China and the es- 
tablishment of new heroin factories. 

In his account of the smashing of the 
San Francisco narcotic ring Mr. Anslinger 
told the Commission that eight prominent 
Chinese had been arrested and that Judah 
Isaac Ezra, a Hong Kong supplicr or mor- 
phine, had peen indicted. Federal agents 
seized 6 pounds of heroin—sufficient to sup- 
ply 1 million addict doses. 

The drugs, he reported, were carried into 
this country by merchant seamen, or some- 
times smuggled in ornately carved camphor- 
wood chests with special compartments. 


MULTIHEADED DRAGON SEEN 


Tokyo, May 4.—The United States Army 
disclosed today that more than 600 Amer- 
ican servicemen were confined to the Tokyo 
stockade on narcotics charges lest year. 

The information was released in a speech 
made before a meeting of psychiatrists of 
the Far Esst Command, but it did not in- 
clude data about five other military stock- 
ades in Japan that also handle narcotics 
cases. 

“The biggest thing we learned In the sur- 
vey,” a doctor said, “was that G. I.'s intro- 
cuce their own buddies to it (narcotics).“ 

The survey showed that heroin was used 
by the majority of addicts. 


Orrom Tracrp To SOURCE 


Orrawa, May 4.—Canadian researchers have 
now found a way to trace the origin of 
opium “beyond a reasonabie doubt,” the De- 
partment of Health announced today. 

By studying the opium ash they can dis- 
cover where the drug came from. 


Bishop Sheil’s Address Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include a letter from General 
President Dave Beck, of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, which appeared in the Inter- 
national Teamster, the official magazine 
of the Brotherhood. The article en- 
titled “Bishop Sheil’s Address Com- 
mended” follows: 

BISHOP SREIL'S ADDRESS COMMENDED 

I am printing in this issue in the space 
reserved for the general president's letter, 
excerpts from an important address delivered 
last month by the Most Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, auxiliary bishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic diocese, of Chicago, before a labor edu- 
cation conference. Bishop Sheil’s work and 
position in modern life is well known to the 
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labor movement, and his words bear serious 
consideration. I subscribe to his sentiments 
100 percent. Following the excerpts from 
Bishop Sheil's masterly address, I have made 
some observations of my own regarding the 
subject of communism. 

Space does not permit a complete reprint- 
ing of the bishop's excellent address, but the 
following excerpts will indicate the scope 
and general philosophy enunciated in his 
Chicago message: 

“The problem is no longer one of alerting 
the people to the danger of communism. 
We are all aware of that danger. The prob- 
lem we are facing is what do we do about it. 
The unsolved problem, in other words, is 
what constitutes effective anticommunism. 
More than that, what kind of anticommu- 
nism is moral? What kind of anticommu- 
nism is proper in a freedom-loving country 
like ours? The three go together, in my 
mind. If anticommunism is immoral, it is 
not effective. You cannot effectively fight 
immorality with more immorality. If anti- 
communism flouts the principles of democ- 
racy and freedom, it is not in the long run 
effective. You cannot effectively fight 
tyranny with tyranny. And if anticommu- 
nism is not effective, it is so much sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. 

“It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It 
has been said that patriotism is a scoundrel’s 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel's last 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history was a 
man named Adolph Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti- 
Communist; he countered Communist tyr- 
anny with a tryranny of his own. And in- 
evitably, Herr Hitler was a dismal failure as 
an anti-Communist. Half of his own Ger- 
many now lives under communism and half 
of Europe lives in Communist slavery. 
Would this be true, I wonder, if Hitler had 
been morally anti-Communist. If Hitler 
had fought Communist tyranny with demo- 
cratic freedom, the world we live in—I am 
persuaded—would be quite different today, 
And I venture to say there would be less, 
not more, communism in it than there is. 

“No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
say that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists decribe us as living 
in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror. We 
are still free—and we will remain free—let's 
have no doubt about that. But, it seems to 
me that now, while we are free, is the time 
to cry out against the phony anticommu- 
nism that mocks our way of life, flouts our 
traditions and democratic procedures and 
our sense of fair play, feeds on the meat of 
suspicion and grows great on the dissension 
among Americans which it cynically creates 
and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of head- 
lines, 

“How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent until 
proved guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends, I am referring 
to our trust in our basic institutions—then 
we will be left with our anticommunism, 
but very little else. 

“An America where the accused is guilty 
until he is proved innocent, where means 
don't matter but only ends, an America 
which has lost faith in the integrity of 
the Government, the Army, the schools, the 
churches, the labor unions, press, and most 
of all, an America whose citizens have lost 
faith in each other—such an America would 
not need to bother about being anti-Com- 
munist; it would have nothing to lose. Such 
an America would have nothing to recom- 
mend it to freedom-loving men—nothing at 
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all, not even the shining image of its vic- 
torious junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

“anticommunism is a serious business. It 
is not a game to be played so publicity-mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters 
of the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to 
distract us from our real dangers and keep 
us from taking effective anti-Communist 
measures, I'd have half a mind to believe 
him. 

“I can't imagine what would please the 
Kremlin more than to turn America into a 
frantic, hysteria-ridden place, full of sus- 
picton of an American for an American. if 
the Kremlin masters wanted to weaken 
us—and they do—I suppose that they would 
be delighted to see Americans lose confidence 
in the integrity of their political leaders, 
lose confidence in the stability of their 
Army, suspect clergymen and teachers. I 
imagine they would delight in seeing us lose 
faith in our constitutional privileges, in see- 
ing us ape their courtroom procedures and 
hound innocent little Government clerks 
who are blown up to important spies and 
saboteurs as long as it is good for a front- 
page story. Congressional committees have 
done good work, and will do more. But 
when they are cynically used to trap head- 
lines rather than spies, they mock them- 
selves—and they mock us, too. 

“Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individuals involved— 
and tell me, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is it to be accounted 
as nothing that an honorable soldier is be- 
rated as a traitor to his duty and his coun- 
try? Aside from such evils as this there is 
the fundamental problem that these she- 
nanigans distract us from our real prob- 
lems, including the problem of communism. 
They distract us from pursuing a truly ef- 
fective program of anticommunism. Are we 
any safer, for instance, because General Mar- 
shall was branded as a traitor? No, we 
aren't. But we are a little less honorable. 
We have taken what a devoted public ser- 
vant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of re- 
tirement. Are we any safer because the line 
between a liberal or a nonconformist and a 
Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? I think not. Do we 
have anything less to fear because people 
have been bullied by the chairman of an 
investigating committee and his counsel? 
I doubt it. Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged?~ Or because our fine Officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political 
controversy has sunk to a new low of name- 
calling? Again, I would say no. Are we 
anymore to be feared by the Communists 
because of all the hundreds of headlines the 
Senator from Wisconsin has piled up? I 
don't believe so. Just what has been ac- 
comiplished? 

“In my book if a man is truly anti-Com- 
munist, he is concerned with meeting the 
challenge of communism on every level. He 
is interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don’t provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism, He is interested in such 
matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children with dignity, His 
scope is broad. He Is interested In measures 
to share the wealth of “have” nations with 
the have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
down the barriers which separate people— 
national barriers, class barriers, religious 
barriers. He is interested in making a bet- 
ter place of his own little corner of the 
world and of doing all he can to see that 
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others are not in want. I Judge an anti- 
Communist—the real thing, not the cops- 
and-robbers version—by how well he does 
these things. If he happens to be a legis- 
lator, I look at his record. Isee how he voted 
on measures to make freedom a reality and 
not merely an aspiration in the lives of his 
own fellow citizens and of the poor of the 
world. By this standard, a number of fa- 
mous anti-Communists, I'm sorry to say, 
simply don't measure up. 

“Communism is a military problem. I 
judge an anti-Communist according to his 
record of supporting military measures taken 
to hold back the Communist forces. I Judge 
him according to how much he helped the 
Army do its work and not according to how 
much harm he did to Army morale, how 
many generals he has insulted. 

“On the question of internal subversion, 
I judge an anti-Communist according to 
how well he does the very difficult job of 
seeking out subyersives, clearly identifying 
them and removing them from critical posi- 
tions. I take it that a genuine anti-Com- 
munist is one who despises the court meth- 
ods of the Communists. I take it he hates 
the Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take It that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who, above all, be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face 
of great temptations to lose one’s temper 
and to lose one’s faith in the methods of 
freemen. I judge an anti-Communist by 
how well he fulfills all these responsibilities 
in a difficult, delicate job. 

“In a word, on this score I judge an anti- 
Communist according to how well he suc- 
ceeds in doing what he is supposed to be 
doing. not according to how many head- 
lines he makes. I Judge him according to 
how well he clarifies the difference between 
treason and nonconformity, not according to 
how well he blurs the distinction. I Judge 
him according to how many innocent people 
he had helped prove innocent and how many 
guilty people he has proved guilty. I do not 
admire him as an anti-Communist accord- 
ing to how many guilty and innocent both 
leave his courtroom without his having made 
clear and convincing just what their status 
is but only fogging the issues and reputa- 
tion of innocent and guilty alike.” 

“But although the church takes no posi- 
tion, and will not, on such a matter of public 
controversy, the church does take a position 
on lies, calumny, the absence of charity and 
calculated deceit. These thing are wrong, 
even if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are morally evil 
and to call them good or to act as if they 
were permissible under certain circum- 
stances is itself a monstrous perversion of 
morality. They are not justified by any 
cause, Icast of all by the cause of anti- 
communism, which should unite rather than 
divide all of us in these difficult times.” 

There is little that I could or would add 
to the fine words of Bishop Sheil. His re- 
marks constitute a great reaffirmation of 
faith in our fundamental American ideals. 
I would like to recall to the members some 
words of my own In connection with the 
fight against those who would destroy our 
form of government through subyersion. As 
the members know, I have for many years 
been fighting communism and totalitarian- 
ism from one end of the country to another 
in speeches and in our union in aboveboard 
fashion. I feel that fair fighting is the 
American way and that is the way of the 
teamsters. 

It is hardly necessary to recall to the 
members the many speeches and writings I 
have prepared through the years on this 
question. I would like to recap briefly the 
remarks I made before our last general con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Calif. on this sub- 
jJect—those words set the policy and keynote 
of our attitude toward the subject of com- 
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munism. After being elected general presi- 
dent I said in my brief remarks of accept- 
ance; 

“It is hardly necessary to mention com- 
munism as a challenge to the teamsters 
since we are considered among the most 
patriotic and loyal organizations in America. 
But we can remain a loyal and patriotic force 
only through constant vigllance. We are not 
going to let communism burrow or bore 
within our organization. We will keep a con- 
tinuous lookout for the slightest sign of in- 
filtration—infiltration from the extreme left 
or the extreme right. It seems that Com- 
munists never sleep—they work day and 
night. We likewise must never fall asleep 
on the job of keeping Communists out 
we cannot afford to be smug or indifferent. 
Eternal vigilance in keeping our unions safe 
is and must always be the watchword.” 

I have said this and have made similar 
statements numerous times in warnings 
against communism and racketeering. I 
want to emphasize and reemphasize the im- 
portant task of responsibility as decent, fair- 
minded citizens—fair to ourselves, our fellow 
unlonists and our fellow citizens. Fairness 
and honesty have been and will always be 
the basic policy of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

Let me also add for the consideration of 
those in Congress that in America our ju- 
dicial system does not provide for our play- 
ing under two rule books, one rule to apply 
to Members of Congress and another directed 
against union representatives or members. 
There is a list of examples on this score we 
could refer to, such as Representative ERNEST 
K. Beamatert, J. Parnell Thomas, and others, 
We have found no insistence that these men 
were removed from office, without trial pro- 
cedure in our courts, thus affording ex- 
amination, or even after conviction in our 
courts, as we are now finding an insistence 
in cases in which union people are con- 
cerned. 

I want to also repeat again to our mem- 
bers that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is for 100 percent unity in the 
labor movement, inclusive of the CIO, A. F. 
of L., United Mine Workers and all other 
loyal trade unionists. We are for settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes in accordance with 
the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. We do not support changing the 
rule book after decisions have been rendered. 
This permits violations of previously decided 
cases and freezing these violations against 
compliance. It would open up, through ar- 
bitration or any other procedure, the pos- 
sible reversal of decisions already decided 
and submitted through the constitutional 
procedure that both parties were pledged to 
accept. 

My record on racketeering is Identical 
with that of communism—there is no room 
in the teamsters’ union for racketeering or 
crooks just as there is no room for Commun- 
ists. I will insist on fair play and a fair 
hearing in every case of complaint, but once 
the facts are knqwn beyond dispute I will 
take appropriate action. 

In recent weeks I have devoted some at- 
tention to the economic situation. I have 
written about it in the International Team- 
ster and have made addresses about it be- 
fore many teamster groups, most recently 
in Chicago, III., at the trade division meet- 
ings. reports of which will appear in next 
month's Journal. I do not want to take the 
time and space to go into the economic situ- 
ation at this time, but I would like to remind 
our members that the economic issue Is still 
paramount in importance to trade unlons 
everywhere. 

March was supposed to be a great decision 
time. Unfortunately the figures on unem- 
ployment increased rather than decreased 
and the automobile business got worse. Job 
surplus areas increased on the labor map 
and in general some serious unemployment 
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developed in many places. I do not want to 
be pessimistic and am certainly no self- 
appointed prophet of doom or spokesman of 
gloom. I do believe in being realistic. I 
have said repeatedly that the administration 
should use weapons it has at hand to fight 
the economic recesslon—I have. been saying 
this for weeks and weeks. There are some 
signs that this advice is about to be fol- 
lowed—or would be followed if some of the 
timid politicians were not afraid that there 
might be political repercussions. Let me 
say here and now, if the political leaders do 
not take action, there will be more than 
political repercussions. These timid politi- 
cians will be swept aside by a cyclone of 
wrath from the American people—wrath 
vented against those in power for being too 
scared to act and to use the weapons now 
in their hands. 
Fraternally, 
Dave BECK, 
General President. 


United States Must Find Way To Care 
for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to repeal the $75 
monthly work clause which works a real 
hardship on so many of our older folks 
able to make a real contribution to our 
economy through useful employment, I 
find much sense in the article by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, appearing in this 
day's issue of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger. Senator SmitH has long been 
a champion of a more realistic approach 
to proper old-age benefits under social 
security, and I commend her article to 
my colleagues of the House as we prepare 
to consider amendments to the basic act. 

The article follows: 

Untren STATES Must Finp War To CARE ror 
THE AGED 
(By United States Senator MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH) 

WasHNGTrON.— Because I have long been 
an advocate of the Federal social security and 
old-age assistance programs, some people 
have accused me of being socialistic. By that 
standard the same charge could have been 
made against the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft—and the same charge could be leveled 
at President Eisenhower. 

Let them call me what they will. I can't 
bring myself to a cold and heartless attitude 
toward the older people of our country just 
because some extremists call me names, 

The need for social security is Incontest- 
ably established, since we are not all en- 
dowed with the tools and ability to achieve 
security through individual effort. Circum- 
stances, or “breaks” if you wish to use that 
term, have granted some of us greater ability 
to achieve happiness and capture security. 

Others of us are not so lucky. Our mental 
or physical capabilities have been limited 
from birth, or have not been developed be- 
cause of lack of means of development, or 
have been impaired by misfortune. De- 
pression, war, and inflation in unbroken suc- 
cession have shaken the faith in the belief 
that man is the master of his own destiny. 
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These conditions have proved beyond a doubt 
that our Government must cope with the 
problems of social security and old-age as- 
sistance. 

Existing social and economic conditions 
force upon us the need of solving this prob- 
lem. Less than 1 out of every 5 receives any 
old-age assistance, and since the average pay- 
ment is around 651 a month—with half of 
them receiying from $51 down to $27.89— 
this is not even bare subsistance in the face 
of today's cost of living. 

Some will say that these payments are only 
a supplement. But the question to be asked 
in answer to this is: “A supplement to 
what?” The catch is in the fact that the 
recipients of old-age assistance grants are not 
allowed to earn any amount to supplement 
the amount paid to them without it being 
deducted from their monthly allowance. 
Even old-age and survivors insurance, with 
its earning clause, prevents many a citizen 
from earning necessary additional income. 

The current legislation on this matter be- 
for Congress is probably the most important 
domestic problem now confronting our peo- 
ple. For it will affect all our people. 


Prayer Is a Weapon, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, the city of Burlington, Wis., 
deserves the high tribute paid to it by 
the Nation and its leaders for the manner 
in which it conducted its patriotic May 
Day celebration last Saturday. 

Without in any way detracting from 
this fine, patriotic endeavor, I think we 
should take note, also, of a celebration 
which took place on that same date in the 
city of Albany, N. Y. 

More than 85,000 persons took part in 
a moving demonstration of the great and 
growing American belief that prayer is 
the mightiest weapon in our cold war 
arsenal and that without it sheer ma- 
terial power will not suffice. 

On May 1 last, while booted Russian 
soldiers marched through the streets of 
Moscow under a canopy of destructive 
planes, 50,000 persons walked through 
the streets of my city, while 35,000 others 
lined the streets. 

None of those marchers carried a gun. 
Not a single war machine rumbled 
through the streets or shattered the 
silence of the skies. 

Why did those thousands march and 
what was their rendezvous? They 
marched because they wanted to give 
visible proof of their calm belief that 
prayer can succeed where guns fail and 
that faith is more potent than the clever 
phrases of diplomacy. 

Their rendezvous was the spacious 
park which stretches in front of the 


Capitol of New York State. They went 


there to pray and to listen to the words 
of religious leaders. Not a single threat 
came from a single throat. There were 
neither clenched fists nor vindictive 
shouts. The multitude prayed for peace 
and then went home, their final prayer 
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being for the peoples who live under the 
iron rule of those who would destroy us. 

I am proud of what happened in my 
home city last Saturday and I am sure 
that the words of prayer which assaulted 
the skies over Albany on May 1 are 
echoed in millions of hearts across our 
great land. 

I should like to pay special tribute toa 
group of young ladies who had this mov- 
ing demonstration in charge. They are 
students at the College of St. Rose in 
Albany. Seven years ago they started 
this annual demonstration as a campus 
affair. A few hundred students took 
part. Seven years later, 85,000 citizens 
participated. The young ladies of St. 
Rose are to be complimented upon their 
2 fervor and their high patriot- 


After 60,000 Years’ Growth a Billion- 
Dollar Corn Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Iowa Development Bulletin of April 
15, 1954: = 

Arter 60,000 Years’ GROWTH A BILLION- 

Dorlar Corn Crop 

When Iowa became the first State in the 
Nation to produce a billion-dollar corn crop, 
in 1952, this record yield climaxed what is 
now considered approximately 60,000 years 
of corn development, the Iowa Development 
Commission reports. 

The recent discovery, by Yale University 
and Oberlin College scientists, of corn pollen 
in drill cores 200 feet beneath Mexico City 
has radically revised previously accepted con- 
cepts of corn’s antiquity. 

Plant scientists had heretofore generally 
agreed that the age of corn—from a wild 
grass to its present state of development— 
was about 20,000 years. The new evidence, 
however, indicates that corn, as a distinct 
entity in nature, had its origin as long as 
50.000 years ago, according to a Harvard Uni- 
versity botanist, or, more likely, some 60,000 
years ago, the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation has disclosed, 

In addition, it is now contended that corn 
is not a descendant of the tropical grass, 
teosinte, as long supposed. However, botan- 
ists maintain that teosinte is corn’s closest 
relative and that the grass can be immensely 
valuable in the development of new hybrid- 
corn strains. 

Crossbreeding with teosinte, they have 
demonstrated, causes corn to mutate and 
increase in variability, thus facilitating hu- 
man sélection of hybrids resistant to 
drought, disease, and insects. 

The long-held theory that corn Is a native 
of the Americas, rather than of Asia, has been 
strengthened by these recent studies, with 
the Mexico City discovery definitely estab- 
lishing the Western Hemisphere as the birth- 
place of corn. 

While corn may have had its origin be- 
neath Mexico City, the ancient crop has 
found a billion-dollar garden spot in Iowa, 
land of the gold that grows. 
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Red China Using Dope To Defeat 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Capitol at Washington is the mecca for 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who travel from all parts of our Nation 
to Washington each year to see this 
great edifice which has become the sym- 
bol of our representative and democratic 
form of government. 

High atop the dome of our Capitol 
stands the figure of a woman clad in 
flowing draperies with her right hand 
resting upon the hilt of a sheathed 
sword. This figure is officially known 
as the Statue of Freedom, and it is espe- 
cially appropriate as it is symbolic of the 
devotion to individual freedom which is 
traditional to all Americans and is the 
very foundation of our form of govern- 
ment. 

Communism is the antithesis of every 
principle of Americanism which we 
cherish, and we must be constantly 
aware of this fact in our efforts to defeat 
the Communist purpose. > 

Communism is an active vicious force 
loose in the world today. It recognizes 
no territorial boundaries. It denies all 
religion, all spiritual values, and, there- 
fore, it has no soul, no moral sense, no 
decency. It considers the individual 
only a cog in the Communist machine, a 
part useful only so long as it does the 
bidding of its Red masters. Human life, 
as such, has no importance in commu- 
nism. It is always expendable in the 
furtherance of cause. 

The goal of international communism 
is not limited expansion of the Soviet 
Union, not even continued growth of 
the Communist growth. It is world 
conquest to place all peoples under the 
heel of the masters in the Kremlin. 
Communism knows no compromise. 
Communism may retreat, but only to 
await another day when aggression may 
be more successful. 

The ways of communism are devious, 
stealthy, unscrupulous. The Commu- 
nist agent acting on orders from the 
Kremlin is a man without honor, a man 
who stands ready to commit any crime, 
any atrocity, at the bidding of his Red 
masters. 

The warfare against communism is 
not a struggle far removed from the in- 
dividual American. It is not a war of 
great nation against nation on the bat- 
tlefleld, a warfare that can be met, force 
with force. It is a warfare carried on 
by individual agents moving under Red 
direction in our own Nation as well as 
in other free countries where Red infil- 
tration is in progress. It is a propa- 
ganda warfare of individual Red agent 
against individual American to pollute 
the mind, a warfare where only constant 
ever alert vigilance by every loyal Amer- 
ican in our land can bring ultimate and 
final victory. 
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The Communist agent in America is 
not only after the vital war secrets 
guarded by the Government. This type 
of espionage is known to all of us, and 
the heroic work of congressional com- 
mittees has brought the spotlight of 
fearless investigation upon the traitors 
in Government, and the foreign agents 
who seek to undermine our national 
security. 

But the Communist agent does not 
Stop here. His job is to undermine the 
very foundation of our Nation. He is 
out to spread distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion among our people. He is out to 
foment trouble in every section of our 
land. He is out to warp the minds of 
our youth. And his job includes the 
spreading of vice and crime to demoralize 
our citizenry. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, all the 
intelligence agencies of our armed sery- 
ices, the law-enforcement divisions of 
every State, county, city, and town, are 
constantly investigating any suspected 
Communists and are on guard against 
the spreading scourge of communism. 


But this is not enough. The battle ~ 


against communism and Communist 
ideology is being waged within the bor- 
ders of the United States. It can be 
won only by a constant, vigorous fight 
by each American for the democratic 
ideals of liberty, for the protection of 
individual freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, and thus against the lies, deceit, 
and false lures of communism which 
would destroy all individual liberty 
everywhere. 

The Communist bullet on a battlefield 
can take the life of an American soldier, 
but Communist propaganda and infiltra- 
tion in America is aimed at the destruc- 
tion of an American's immortal soul. 

Even with all we have learned about 
the Communist foe, Americans are not 
yet aware of the full danger, the limit- 
less bounds of Communist iniquity, the 
lengths to which the Red menace will 
go to rot away the foundation of our 
Nation and destroy the moral fiber of 
the American people, 

As an example, a recent editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post, based on the 
statement of Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger, of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, brought to the attention of the 
Nation the efforts made by the Reds in 
China to make dope addicts of our boys 
in Asia. It reports the Red campaign in 
dope warfare as follows: 

Rep CHINA Exports Orrum To Maxx Dore 
ADDICTS or OUR Boys IN ASIA 

There is one form of Red warfare against 
the civilized world which the armistice agree- 
ment did not suspend or even mention, 
That is dope warfare. 

This form of campaigning, designed to 
make United Nations soldiers into ad- 
dicts, did not begin with the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. The use of opium de- 
rivatives, as an adjunct to aggression and 
conquest, has been familiar to the Far Fast 
for at least 25 years. Before and during 
the Japanese war on China, hordes of 
Korean gangsters, in the earlier years en- 
joying extraterritorial rights as Japancse 
subjects, and later acting as agents of the 
Japanese Army, smuggied great quantities 
of heroin into China. The smuggling of the 
deadly heroin into Chins had one major 
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purpose—the demoralization of a people 
marked for conquest. The dope trafic was 
designed to bring in revenue. 

Ever since the latter part of 1949, when 
the Communists obtained control of south 
China, the Burmese and Siamese Govern- 
ments haye been complaining that tons of 
oplum were moving into and through their 
countries by jungle trails from southwest 
China. In recent years the Chinese press 
in Hong Kong has been reporting monoto- 
nously and laconically the arrests of dope 
peddiers and seizures of opium, morphine, 
and heroin smuggled into the crown colony 
from Red China. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese and Korean po- 
lice, plus the United States military author- 
ities, have been increasingly busy for 6 years, 
keeping tabs on opium derivatives smuggled 
into Japan first, and then into South 
Korea—from North Korea and northern 
China directly, and from south China by 
way of Hong Kong. As long ago as July 10. 
1952, Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger, of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, submitted 
to the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs a report which the United States 
Government had received from the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan 
a few months earlier. It dealt with the 
smuggling of narcotics from North Korea and 
Communist China into Japan. 

According to this report, the first Japanese 
police seizures of smuggled dope in quantity 
had been made late in 1947. The stuff was 
heroin, and the arrests made immediately 
involved high Communist Party function- 
aries on Japan southern island of Kyushu 
and a party organization in Rashin, North 
Korea. Then the poison began coming in 
from all directions. In 1951, 2,208 traffickers 
in dope were caught in Japan, and of these 
877 were Chinese and 269 were North Ko- 
reans, all Communists. Mr. Anslinger told 
the U. N. Narcotics Commission that, in 
view of the evidence, it is not slanderous 
to state that Communist China is at the 
present time the biggest source of the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs in the world. 

That was in 1952. In April of 1953 a much 
longer and more detailed report was sub- 
mitted to the U. N. Narcotics Commission, 
packed with the names of Red Chinese of- 
ficial patrons of the dope trade and of their 
agents abroad. The commission has shown 
that the dope was coming down the west 
coast of Korea In small boats from the Com- 
munist Koreans in the north to the Com- 
munist guerrillas in southwest Korea. Its 
ultimate destination was, of course, the 
U. N. armed forces, 

In the Japanese press it is commonly as- 
sumed that the smuggling of heroin and 
other drugs into their country serves a 
double purpose. It yiclds funds for the 
purchase of strategic materiais by Commu- 
nist underground agents, and for the sup- 
port of the Japanese Communist Party. The 
second and Incidental purpose is the de- 
moralization of the American and other oc- 
cupation forces in Japan. 

Meanwhile addiction is growing in this 
country, notably among teen-agers, as every 
newspaper reader is aware; and the com- 
modity involved is usually heroin, the dead- 
liest of opium derivatives and one that has 
no place in American medical practice and 
is not, therefore, diverted from the legal 
manufacture and distribution of narcotics. 
It comes from ‘abroad. The Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau says that Red China is the 
major source of supply. 

A fuller knowledge of Red China's dope 
traffic as an instrument of policy ought to 
help doubting Americans get a clearer un- 
derstanding of Bolshevik ethics. . 


Mr. Speaker, the word “dope” is a 
word that holds a special loathing. It is 
a synonym for the lowest level of vice. 
corruption, and crime, And the United 
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States has been shocked in recent years 
at the unbelievable increase in the dope 
traffic and aghast at the record of teen- 
5 reap ack which has been brought to 

The traffic in narcotics aimed by Com- 
munists at our young soldiers abroad is 
evidence enough of the deadly serious- 
ness of the Red intent. 

In his statement on the dope traffic, 

. Commissioner Anslinger also declared 
that in Red China “the traffic in nar- 
cotics is closely related to other organs 
of the Communist government.” 

And in April of this year, just a few 
weeks ago, Commissioner Anslinger an- 
nounced the seizure in San Francisco of 
millions of dollars worth of heroin and 
stated “the source of the heroin was 
Communist China.” 

If, as the foregoing indicates, heroin, 
the drug most widely circulated among 
our teen-agers, is also coming into 
America under Communist supervision 
from Red China, if this is also a part of 
the Communist campaign to undermine 
the morale of America and bring ulti- 
mate destruction to our Nation, then 
how can any American anywhere remain 
complacent to the Communist threat. 
How can any American fail to realize 
that there can be no compromise with 
communism in its self-styled crusade for 
world conquest. 


Tax Cut Bonanza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound and effective editorial 
entitled Tax Cut Bonanzas,” appearing 
in the April issue of the Labor Leader of 
New York City. The editorial follows: 

Tax Cor Bonanzas 


In what the New York Times called a 
notable victory the Republican Party, by 
passing the recent tax program, decided that 
college football games should be encouraged 
more than family life. 

At the present time every workingman 
fs allowed to claim on his income tax that 
each dependent, that is, wife, children, etc., 
costs him $600 a yenr to support. Now let's 
forget partisian politics and talk common- 
sense. No one lives on $600 today in the 
United States. Yet our tax program says 
that if you make $600 and are single you 
can afford to pay taxes. It claims that a 
man who makes $38 a week and has wife and 
one child to support can pay taxes on his 
income, That's absurd. 

FOUR PEOPLE ON $52 

This program as it now stands will tell an 
American worker who earns 652 a week and 
has a wife and two children that he is so 
well off that he should pay income taxes, 
That's a lie. 

So what happens? This year Congress has 

a chance to change that. A Democratic Con- 
gressman introduced a bill to raise the ex- 
emptions for dependents to 6700. Even this 
is not too good but it is closer to realism 
than $600. By a vote of 204 to 210 the House 
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of Representatives told the American people 
that children only cost $500 a year. 

Sometimes reality presents itself so clearly 
to the Intellect that a man has to be either 
a fool or a rogue to deny it. We think the 
reality that one cannot live on 6600 a year 
today in America is that strong. 

We don’t know what the average family 
Income is for a Congressman but we would 
suggest that any man who voted against the 
tax-exemption increase for dependents try to 
just eat on $600 a year. Never mind clothing, 
housing, and medical care. Never mind any 
relaxation. Just try to eat on 6600. 

We realize that the Federal Government 
has many financial responsibilities and it 

must get money from someplace to meet 
these needs. But the point is Congress did 
cut taxes. But where? 
WHO GOT THE TAX DECREASE? 


Congress cut taxes on dividends from stock. 
Congress gave corporations and other busi- 
nesses faster tax writeoffs. Congress slashed 
excise taxes and luxury taxes. Congress did 
not give any relief to the man who works for 
a living. There was no cut in income taxes 
for earned income from wages. 

Taxes on furs, jewelry, luggage, and tollet 
preparations were slashed by 50 percent. 

Taxes on sporting goods, mechanical pen- 
cils, pens and lighters were cut 33 percent. 

Light bulbs, tubes, cameras, lenses and 
films are now taxed 50 percent less. And now 
you can go to college basketball, football, 
baseball or checker matches without paying 
tax. 

And of course, Ma Bell“ who helped so 
gallantly in the recent crusade was re- 
warded with a decrease in tax on telephone 
calls. 

But when it came time to give a tax break 
to the workers what did Congress do? They 
sald: “A $600 income tax deduction is enough 
for any child of any American worker.“ 

WHO DID Ir? 

The ACTU is not a political organization 
but facts are facts. The President backed 
this program. He instructed the Republican 
leaders in Congress to back his program and 
to refuse tax relief to the American worker. 
He went on TV and asked for it. The results 
are what the Republicans demanded. On 
the vote to ralse tax exemptions for children 
from $600 to $700 the count was: “Yes,” 193 
Democrats, 10 Republicans, 1 Independent; 
No,“ 201 Republicans, 9 Democrats, 

We think that Democratic Floor Leader 
Joun W. McCormack of Massachusetts 
summed up the feeling of quite a few Ameri- 
cans when he said: “The Republican tax 
bill is indefensible in that portion which 
gives great benefit to corporations and con- 
stitutes a bonanza to stockholders, the 
larger ones in particular. It is unjust and 
in my opinion morally wrong to make a per- 
son with earned income psy considerably 
more taxes than persons with unearned in- 
come from dividends.” 


Retention of Veterans’ Services Contact 
Office at Boston, Mass., Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives: 
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RESOLUTION URGING FAVORABLE ACTION BY 
CONGRESS ON H. R. 3685 so THAT THE VET- 
ERANS’ SERVICES CONTACT Orrice May RE- 
TAIN ITS PRESENT QUARTERS AT 1 BEACON 
STREET, BOSTON 
Whereas the veterans’ services contact of- 

fice of the Commonwealth of Massachussetts 

has rendered invaluable assistance to 
thousands of Massachusetts veterans, dis- 
abled veterans, and their families by acting 
as their attorney before the various agencies 
of the Veterans’ Administration located 
here in this State; and 

Whereas the members of the veterans’ 
services contact office have by their great 
humanitarian accomplishments become one 
of the most effective and important agencies 
of this Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the veterans’ services contact or- 
fice along with many other organizations 
recognized by the Veterans’ Administration 
and located at 1 Beacon Street has secured 
benefits amounting to millions of dollars and 
in thousands of cases won for deserving dis- 
abled veterans the full benefits that should 
be given them under the law: and 

Whereas there is a recent directive order- 
ing said agency to vacate their present quar- 
ters in the Veterans“ Administration Build- 
ing at 1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; and 

Whereas H. R. 3685 presently being con- 
sidered by the United States Senate Finance 

Committee would permit the veterans’ serv- 

ices contact office to remain in their present 

quarters and assure similar agencies in 29 

other States the same benefits: Therefore, 

be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urges Senator SALTONSTALL 
and Senator KENNEDY and the entire Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation to push 
for favorable action on H. R. 3685; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of State to each Member of Congress for this 

Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, April 28, 1954, 
adopted. 
| Lawrence R. Grove, 
Clerk, 
Attest: 


EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


A true copy. 


Which Road for the U. S. A.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
freatly concerned with regard to the 
course that the United States will follow 
in its endeavor to keep Indochina out of 
the list of countries that have fallen into 
the hands of the Communists. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Daily News which should give us all food 
for thought: 

WHICH ROAD FOR THE U. S. A.? 

As reported exclusively by Ruth Mont- 
gomery in yesterday's News, Senate Majority 
Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republican, of 
California, is all set to lead a Senate fight 
for the dispatch of United States troops to 
Indochina if President Eisenhower so wishes, 

As reported yesterday by the United Press, 
Speaker of the House Josepu W. MARTIN, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, says we won't 
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have to send troops to Indochina or anywhere 
else in Asia. 

These statements were made after both 
EKnNowtanp and Marti had conferred with 
the President. 

While the national leadership is thus ap- 
parently of two minds, our British and 
French allies are running out on us at 
Geneva. France wants to end the Indochina 
war at almost any price. Britain flatly re- 
fuses to consider Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles’ proposal for a Far East anti- 
Communist alliance till the Geneva Confer- 
ence is over. 

As far as we can see, the Nation is now 
very near a point where it can choose 1 of 
only 2 roads into the future. Here are a 
couple of road maps. On each is pictured 
the worst things we can Imagine happening. 

TAKE THIS ROAD? 

Congress O. K.'s United States troops for 
Indochina, They start moving. 

Britain and France urge halfhearted fight, 
for fear of angering Red China and Red 
Russia, Eisenhower, remembering Korea. 
rejects this advice. 

Red China enormously steps up its help 
to Indochina Reds. Kremlin greatly in- 
creases war-material shipments to China. 

United States war effort swiftly mounts, 
So do casualties; so do taxes. Shortages de- 
velop, followed by controls and rationing. 

United States blockades China ports. 

United States bases in Mediterranean, At- 
lantic, and east Pacific areas gradually 
thinned of air and sea power complements, 
to concentrate more and more strength on 
Indochina war. 

Russia, still untouched directly by this 
war, masses troops and airpower in East 
Europe; also, long-range bombers and atom 
and hydrogen bombs in Siberia. 

Red China now in the war in every way 
except by official declaration of war, 

More and more United States troops with- 
@rawn from West Europe for Indochina 
service, 

United States eventually bogs down, like 
France before it, in hopeless war on vast land 
mass of the continent of Asia. 

United States finally bled white, and self- 
laid open to H-bomb assault from Russia— 
West Europe equally open to land-and-air 
attack by Russia. 

OR THIS ROAD? 

Congress refuses troops for Indochina. 

France pulls out of that war; makes 
Munich deal, with British approval. 

Communist conquest of all southeast Asia 
(by military power or fifth column or both) 
moves forward rapidly. 

United States makes “agonizing reap- 
praisal,” by skeletonizing its forces in West 
Europe, greatly strengthening all air and 
sea bases that can contribute directly to de- 
fense of United States, doing what it can 
to line up and beef up, as reasonably depend- 
able allies, Japan, Nationalist China (For- 
mosa), the Philippines, South Korea, Spain, 
Turkey. 

Communist conquest of southeast Asla 
completed. Prime Minister Nehru surrend- 
ers India to Reds, who liquidate him a few 
hours later, along with his entire govern- 
mental top echelon. 

Now facing each other as the only re- 
maining first-class powers in the world: The 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

But United States not bled white; United 
States strength not spread thin all over non- 
Red world. 

United States has become Fortress Amer- 
ica, ready and able to defend itself pri- 
marily, and capable of extending valuable 
defense aid to real allies that know com- 
munism for what it is and have the courage 
to fight it to the last ditch. 

Which of these two roads is the more 
likely to lead to world war III and the pos- 
sible suicide of the human race? 
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Which is the more likely to come out at a 
balance of armed power in the world, so that 
nobody will have the suicidal will to start 
a major war or risk one? 

If there ls a third road open, the Nation 
should be told. 

In any event, we think the American peo- 
ple, whose sons do the fighting and dying 
in all our wars, are entitled to a frank state- 
ment from Messrs, Elsenhower and Dulles 
as to what road they think our country 
ought to take. 


The Good Authority Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for your attention and 
the attention of the other Members of 
this legislative body, an article printed 
in the Bakersfield Califorian, a Cali- 
fornia newspaper, on April 12, 1954. The 
opinions expressed in this article are 
those of Bernice Harrell Chipman, a fine 
lady who is a frequent contributor to the 
expressions of journalistic opinion con- 
tained on its editorial page. 

I can add nothing to the comments 
contained in this forthright expression of 
opinion on the subject of anonymous in- 
formers and unnamed pundits; 

Wat Do You Tarvk?—Txe Goop 
AvTHORITY MYTH 
(By Bernice Harrell Chipman) 

I find myself more and more curious and 
more confused about that deus ex machina so 
often referred to by press and radio, that 
mysterious creature looming so largely in 
the background of events, “the informed 
source who may not be named.” This name- 
less authority, in fact, would seem to be in 
light of the respect accorded it, somewhat 
in the Old Testament tradition of the ter- 
rible Jehovah, whose awful name could not 
be spoken without dread sacrilege. 

Who is this nameless source? Is he a god 
above the battle, seeing all, knowing all, or 
is he a hot protagonist of the subject un- 
der consideration? How do you picture him, 
this nameless, faceless man of mystery, this 
informed source, as his weighty words come 
to you second or third hand? Is he a gen- 
eral in gold braid and medals or a foreign 
minister in homburg, with recessive chin and 
tie. or a diplomat complete with silk hat 
and briefcase, a Congressman exhorting 
through his cigar? Or is he sitting like a 
spider in his web of ticker tape with gleam- 
ing economic eye while fortunes rise and 
fali? 

And who has informed him, this anony- 
mous font of wisdom? What, I wonder, are 
his authorities? Does he, too, have in- 
formed sources who, to him, are nameless, 
and does this hierarchy in turn have its 
nameless informants, and so on and on into 
the outmost vacant regions of soundless 
space? And why is this mysterious source 
under such secret wraps and why docs he 
break down and divulge all this hush hush 
to your commentator or news analyst? 
These are questions I can't help asking as I 
hear this pompous cliché employed to bol- 
ster some theory or opinion. 

The strange thing about these informed 
sources is that they so frequently turn out 
to be misinformed sources. We never hear 
the news pundits say, however, “I have these 
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words from a misinformed source who may 
not be named.“ But often he might say 
just that, since by their words you have to 
know them, and both informed and mis- 
informed are as often wrong as right in rela- 
tion to what proves to be the facts—or the 
results. Either way they are too often our 
sources of information, be they right or 
wrong, and how are we to know and to 
judge what we hear from such nebulous 
nonsense? Well—face to face we should 
know them, not personally, of course—but 
with names. For myself, I give no credence 
or belief. I pay no heed or mind to any 
nameless authority, 

All God's children got names. Let them 
use them, say I, and if anyone wants to in- 
fluence my alleged mind, he will have to 
have a moniker and use it for no “informed 
source” hiding behind a cloud of anonymity 
is going to form my opinion or shape my 
conduct. 

And the same holds in other fields save 
those of political affairs and world condi- 
tions. The lowest form of communication 
is the anonymous letter. The poorest type 
of book review or art criticism is the un- 
signed article, capable of doing untold dam- 
age yet carrying no responsibility or author- 
ity. In such categories fall, too, the un- 
named sources and the secret witnesses em- 
ployed by certain investigating bodies, all 
like small boys making faces behind a fence. 

What's in a name? Everything, when it 
comes to the identification of information. 
Men of substance and standing have earned 
the names that carry weight. We may not 
always agree, but we know who is talking— 
and usually why. But as for “informed 
sources who may not be named"—I don't 
belleve a word they say. 


Russian Navy No. 2 in World, Ranking 
Next to That of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
May 2, 1954: 

Russian Navy No. 2 1N WORLD, RANKING Next 
TO THAT or UNITED Srares—Srtreragps 
WORKING AROUND CLOCK RAISE FLEET FROM 
SEVENTH POSITION or DECADE AGO 

(By Wiliam H. Gregory and Donald D. 

Jones) 

To numerical supremacy in the air and 
on the land, Russia appears to be seeking 
to add preeminence on the seas, 

Ten years ago Russia was a poor seventh 
in naval strength. Today it is second. Only 
the United States fleet is larger, but in ton- 
nage alone, not in number of ready combat 
ships. 

Soviet shipyards—working around the 
clock—are building nothing but fighting 
ships, surface vessels as well as submarines. 
Their merchant shipping—100 percent of 
it—is being built in non-Communist coun- 
tries, principally Finland, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy, and Sweden. 

There is nothing modest in the scale of 
the Russian buildup in fighting ships. In 
submarines, for example, the U. 8. S. R. is 
outbuilding the United States 12 to 1. 
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BUILDING FAST CRUISERS 


In high speed modern cruisers—and this 
is not so generally known—they are build- 
ing more*each year than all the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization countries together. 
More than 50 destroyers have been added to 
the Soviet navy in the last few years. 

Not that this buildup means the Russians 
are ready to challenge the United States and 
Britain on the high seas—they are not. 

But of growing Soviet naval strength, Adm. 
Rohert. B. Carney. United States Chief of 
Naval Operations, in an exclusive statement, 
has this to say: 

“The determined efforts of the Soviet 
Union to build a navy that will threaten 
allied control of the world's lifelines gives 
all of us cause for sober thought. 

“The rapid construction by the Soviet 
Union of lethal seagoing weapons systems, 
including longe-range submarine, naval air- 
craft and fast, heavily armed cruisers, as 


well as their noteworthy acquisition of mer- 


chant vessels, all point to a determined So- 
viet effort for a long-sought maritime pre- 
eminence.” 


NEW FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


“As many Americans have realized, the 
existence of Soviet shore-based weapons sys- 
tems—guided missiles, coastal artillery, 
chort- and long-range aircraft—have always 
been a threat to our own ability to project 
United States military might overseas. Thus, 
whether the Soviet Union did or did not 
have a navy, there was created the need 


for a far-ranging United States Navy with- 


sufficient military power to control distant 
coastal waters and to support and sustain 
our allies and sister services. 

“But the rise of the Soviet navy has added 
a new factor to the equation—one which 
must be carefully inculcated into our over- 
all security planning,” . 

Another view, to complete the perspective, 
from Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, made in 1952 
in Indochina: 

“The entire combined Communist navies 
Would not be capable of undertaking any 
large-scale operations in the face of the 
opposition they would meet.“ 

Admiral Radford, known to advocate a 
Naval blockade against Red China and Indo- 
china if a show of force against the Commu- 
nists in southeast Asia is necessary, appar- 
ently still holds to his 1952 position. 

At firsthand, Admiral Radford's and Ad- 
miral Carney's views appear to be contra- 
dictory. This is not the case, as can be 
seen from an analysis of Russian strength. 

This comparison of United States, British, 
and Russian fleets is compiled from figures 
from recognized naval strength authorities 
such as Jane’s Fighting Ships, from the Brit- 
ish Admiralty and from figures just released 
for this series by the Navy Department: 


Carriers 


Batrieships. 
Cruisers 


In addition, Russia has 1,000 patrol ves- 
Bels, 25 minelayers, 525 minesweepers, 200 
large amphibious vessels and 200 fleet auxil- 
iarieës, including aireraft tenders. 

SOVIET ARRAY IMPRESSIVE 

“The Russian array of naval strength is 
impressive,” the United States Navy says, 
“but cannot yet challenge the West at sea.“ 

Russia's deficiency in aircraft carriers is 
Obvious. It has none. Persistent rumors 
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In line with a policy of never underesti- 
mating the enemy—a policy born of the 
debacle at Pearl Harbor—the Navy points 
out some Communist advantages, 

Soviet navies are ready to go; they have 
no ships in mothballs. Also, the Russians 
are able to maintain large numbers of patrol 
and mine craft (mine-laying, incidentally, is 
a revered Russian specialty learned in Czarist 
days) on the active list. This is unlike the 
western practice of building such smaller 
craft after war breaks out. 

Merchant shipping apparently is growing. 
About 75,000 tons are on the ways in west- 
ern countries. Their new or second-hand 
ships sought abroad are principally dry cargo 
vessels of from 2,500 to 5,000 gross tons. 

SHORTAGE OF TANKERS 


Louis S. Rothschild, Maritime Administra- 
tor, says there is an acute shortage of tank- 
ers under Russian registry, and recently 
there have been efforts to purchase such 
ships in the West. Both Britain and France 
have been approached. 

“Current indications are that the greatest 
part of Russian efforts to obtain new or 
second-hand merchant-type tonnage from 
Western countries is concentrated primarily 
in dry cargo vessels of from 2,500 to 5,000 
gross tons,” Mr. Rothschild said. “The fact 
that many Russian seaports have only mod- 
erate depths of water makes it advisable for 
them to limit the size of merchant-type ton- 
nage for maximum operational flexibility. 

In the merchant ship category, the 
U. S. S. R. still retains the following vessels 
made available to it under lend-lease in 
wartime: 

“Liberty, 38; prewar dry cargo, 44; prewar 
tankers, 1; warbullt tugs, 2; and prewar 
tugs, 1—a total of 86. 

“Efforts by the United States Government 
to obtain return of these vessels are con- 
tinuing.” 

SHIPS STURDY AND FAST 


There's an old wives’ tale that Russian 
ships are poor in quality, like much of their 
consumer goods is often said to be. United 
States Navy officials have this to say: 

“The Russians build sturdy ships. ‘Their 
newest ships are every bit as good as their 
opposite numbers in western navies—fast, 
heavily gunned, and sound, the Russian 
ships often incorporate foreign ideas and 
developments, although only the best fea- 
tures are borrowed. The final result is a 
first class—but completely Russian—ship. 

“The Soviet naval architect has fewer 
headaches than his western counterparts, for 
all he must fit into the narrow confines of 
his warship hull are the fighting features. 
Air-conditioning, iceboxes for fresh foods, 
moving pictures, and ice cream are not part 
of the Russian sallor's life. 

“It remains to be seen whether their cur- 
rent plans for expansion contemplate a di- 
rect challenge to western naval supremacy 
by construction of big ships such as alr- 
craft carriers and battleships.” 


Memorandum on Brownson Amendment 
to St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about a proposal by 


from behind the Iron Curtain, however, tell the Congressman from Indiana IMr. 


ot one afloat or being bulit, 


* 


Browwnson] to finance United States par- 
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ticipation in the St. Lawrence sea way by 
the issuance of revenue bonds without 
Government guaranty. This is an un- 
usual and unique proposal and quite un- 
workable as far as the seaway is con- 
cerned. 

Since debate on this issue is some- 
what limited, I think it will be helpful 
to have the pertinent facts in the Reconp. 
I therefore wish to have printed in the 
REcorD a Memorandum on the reasons 
why the Brownson proposal would, in 
effect, defeat the administration’s pro- 
gram for the most worthwhile project: 
MEMORANDUM ON BROWNSON AMENDMENT TO 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY BILL (S. 2150) 


1. The proposal now known as the Brown- 
son amendment to the St. Lawrence seaway 
biil is that the United States portion of the 
seaway be financed by the sale to the public 
of the revenue bonds of the Government 
corporation to be created by the bill, with- 
out Government guaranty of elther the 
principal of or interest on the bonds, 

2. All of the traditional bitter-end oppo- 
nents of the seaway, and now of United 
States participation in the seaway that 
Canada intends to build anyway, have leaped 
to the support of this revenue bond proposal 
because they know that it will without ques- 
tion scuttle United States participation in 
the project. 

3. There is no congressional precedent 
whatever to support this proposal. In every 
other case in which Congress has created 
a corporation to be financed by the issuance 
of its stock or bonds or both, has 
recognized that the Government either must 
subscribe to enough capital stock and paid-in 
surplus to enable the corporation to get its 
revenue-producing operations well estab- 
lished or Congress must authorize the issu- 
ance of the necessary amount of bonds to be 
sold to the Treasury or to be guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Govern- 
ment—or a combination of such assured 
financing methods. 

4. As among the foregoing financing 
methods, the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget have a strong pref- 
erence for the method of financing. now 
provided by S. 2150—the sale of the corpora- 
tion’s bonds to the Treasury. In fact, the 
bill as originally introduced in both Houses 
of Congress was amended in the Senate to 
meet the views of the Treasury and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on this subject. Further- 
more, in to a request by the chalr- 
man of the House Public Works Committee, 
the Treasury at least (and perhaps also the 
Bureau of the Budget) is understood to 
have stated that it is in favor of the sale of 
bonds to the Treasury as against the Brown- 
son finacing method. 

5. Those supporting the Brownson amend- 
ment refer to the turnplke and bridge au- 
thorities created by various States in recent 
years and to the successful sale to the public 
of the nonguaranteed bonds of those au- 
thorities. Those situations, however, differ 
basically and radically from the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

(a) The interest on the bonds of such 
State authorities is exempt from all Federal 
income taxes. Without that exemption the 
interest rate on such revenue bonds, instead 
of ranging from 3½ to 4 percent as it does, 
would doubtless have had to range from 
5% percent or 6 percent on up. The results 
in the case of this seaway project would be: 
First, an increase of $4,500,000 to $5,500,000 
in interest charges during the construction 
period, thus increasing the cost of the proj- 
ect by that amount; and, second, an Increase 
of from $2 million to $3 million per year in 
interest charges in the operating years prior 
to any substantial retirement of bonds. 
Those increases would, of course, have to be 
reflected in higher rates of tolls to be levied 
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on the seaway traffic. Those higher tolls 
would, of course, increase the price to our 
people of commodities brought through the 
seaway for domestic consumption and would 
also minimize the advantage of the seaway 
to our producers who would like to sell their 
farm or factory products in the world market. 

(b) To grant a Federal income-tax exemp- 
tion to the bonds of this Government Cor- 
poration would, however, be to reverse the 
established Government policy in such 
matters. This policy is stated in section 742 
(a), of title 31, United States Code, which 
provides that interest upon obligations issued 
on or after March 28, 1942, by the United 
States or any agency or instrumentality 
thereof shall not haye any exemption, as 
such, under the Internal Revenue Code. 

(c) Furthermore, in the turnpike and 
bridge bond cases it has been found neces- 
sary, and possible, for the States to give cer- 
tain firm assurances to the investing public 
which Congress could not, as a matter of law 
or of national policy, give in this case. 

(i) The greater part of this seaway will, in 
any event, be in Canadian territory and be 
operated under the jurisdiction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada; and 
mo assurance could be given by Congress or 
our Government corporation to private in- 
vestors that Canada would never take any 
action.. either in respect of tolls or other- 
wise, that would prejudice the payment of 
our corporation's bond interest and principal 
when due. Without such assurance, *how- 
ever, the revenue bonds could not be sold. 

(ii) Furthermore, Congress could not, 
elther as a matter of law or of national 
policy, give potential private investors as- 
surance in the seaway bill that the United 
States will do nothing while the bonds are 
outstanding that would prejudice the pay- 
ment of the bond interest and principal 
when due. Any such assurance would be an 
attempt by Congress to contract away its 
power to legislate in the future in respect of 
this great artery of interstate and foreign 
commerce and an attempt to remove the 
legislative discretion of future Congresses 
In this fleld. Also, even if it could do so, 
Congress certainly would not, as a matter of 
national policy, so tie its own hands. An 
economic depression of the future might call 
for action by Congress or our seaway cor- 
poration, in respect of tolls or otherwise, to 
help revive trade and commerce. Again, the 
security of this country might, at some time, 
require the imposition of such strict con- 
trols over the passage of ships through the 
seaway as to affect substantially the volume 
of seaway trafic and the revenue derived 
therefrom. Again, because the seaway will 
be a great instrument of defense in time of 
need, the Government must remain free to 
use it as such an instrument in time of 
emergency, regardless of the effect upon the 
bonds. 

(ul) In the turnpike and bridge bond 
eases further protection is given by com- 
plicated and precise provisions relating to 
the tolls to be charged; and, in addition, 
there is a covenant not to reduce the tolls 
that are initially put into effect, except when 
certain carefully defined protective require- 
ments can be met. In those cases the sole 
and exclusive consideration in the fixing of 
tolls is the servicing and retirement of the 
bonds. Here, however, we have a great in- 
ternational project in the operation of which 
the economic Interests of all of our people, 
not of just a relatively few bondholders, will 
have to be taken Into account. And we must 
operate our portion of the project in co- 
operation with Canada. The proper balanc- 
ing of the varlous considerations entering 
into the fixing of tolls in this case cannot 
possibly be determined at the time of the 
bond financing, which would be 5 to 6 years 
in advance of the opening of seaway opera- 
tions; and yet, without such a determination 
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sential elements of public financing through 
revenue bonds is missing. Also, in recogni- 
tion of the obvious public interest in the sea- 
way operations and of the different public 
groups—consumers, producers, shippers, car- 
riers, etc.—who will have an economic in- 
terest in such operations, the bill contem- 
plates that the tolls originally established 
may be changed from time to time after due 
notice and public hearing. Obviously in 
these circumstances Congress should not 
approve any present covenant with private 
investors not to reduce tolls except under 
certain specified, limited conditions which 
would be calculated to assure their bonds 
full protection. Yet without such a cove- 
nant, another of the essential elements of 
this proposed form of public financing is 
missing. 

(d) This form of public financing would, 
moreover, present problems in addition to 
those of the Federal income-tax exemption 
and the firm legislative assurances required 
by private investors in such cases. There 
would be, for example, the matter of as- 
suring that the bonds would be negotiable 
instruments and would be legal investments 
for public bodies, banks, and fiduciaries, 
There would be the question of the ability 
of the trustee for the bondholders, in event 
of default on the bonds, to secure the court 
appointment of a receiver to operate the 
United States Corporation and its Govern- 
ment-owned properties for the benefit of 
the bondholders. And these would doubt- 
less not exhaust the problems that would 
arise. < 

6. Even if it were possible, which it is not, 
to put the financing of this seaway project 
on a par with the turnpike and bridge proj- 
ects by making extensive revisions of the 
seaway bill to provide in some fashion for 
the matters discussed above, that would 
not be good enough. The experience in 
those cases shows that we might expect 
a period of from 15 to 30 months to pass 
before the bonds could be offered to the 
public. In the New Jersey Turnpike case 
it was only 14 months, but that was a speedy 
exception, In the case of the Ohio Turn- 
pike it was 33 months, and in Indiana, with 
plenty of outside experience to go on, it 
was 34 months—2 years and 10 months, Of 
course, Canada would not walt for any such 
period of time to pass. It would proceed 
to construct an all-Canadian seaway. And 
the national policy adopted by Congress, 
i. e., to obtain United States participation 
in the national-security interest of the 
United States, would collapse; and this Gov- 
ernment and the Congress would be a 
laughingstock wherever the seaway is 
known. 


Good Business Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to hear Richard L. Bowditch 
speak before the New England congres- 
sional dinner meeting on Tuesday, April 
27, at the Mayflower Hotel, and his mes- 
Sage on the business outlook was one of 
the most stimulating and encouraging 
I have heard in a long time. Mr. Bow- 
ditch is associated with C. H. Sprague 
Son, of Boston, and retired this year as 
president of the United States Chamber 


on a firm contractual basis, one of the es- of Commerce after a very successful 
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term. He is a vigorous leader and one 
who looks up and forward. 

With the consent of my colleagues, I 
wish to extend my remarks arfti insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing remarks by Mr. Bowditch: 

You may be interested to know that wher- 
ever I have stopped. I have been asked if 
we are golng to have a depression. 

My answer—and without exception—has 
been No.“ I do not foresee a depression. 

That does not mean I own a crystal ball 
or have any gift of second sight. My answer 
is based on the findings of our economists 
at the National Chamber of Commerce—and 
on the expressed views of key businessmen 
in all quarters of the country. Our econo- 
mists have weighed the chances on their 
charts and graphs, and the businessmen I 
have consulted have weighed the chances on 
the sensitive scales of their own pocket- 
books. They are optimistic—and so am I. 

But I am concerned about the frequency 
of the question. I have had it fired at me 
in some of the most prosperous communi- 
ties in the country—where there isn't a cloud 
in the sky or any reason to anticipate 8 
squall, This wouldn't make sense unless 
you figured that somebody is trying to fo- 
ment a depression-psychology. I am con- 
vinced that somebody is. It's not you busi- 
nessmen. It is not my fellow businessmen 
in Boston. 

You don't want a depression. We don’t 
want a depression. The business institution 
has never wanted a depression. There is no 
profit in banked fires—and there are few 
customers among the unemployed. 

But the blunt truth is that quite a few 
people in this country do want a depres- 
sion—and they are doing everything they 
can to bring one about, They are conduct- 
ing a form of economic germ warfare by 
spreading the virus of fear and hysteria. 
Up to now, I have refrained from paying 
them my compliments. But it seems to me 
that this would be a good time to take of 
the kid gloves—and come out swinging. 
The time to be polite is over. Now is the 
time to be blunt. Let me put it this way: 

The people who want a depression are 
the same people who would like to see our 
free-market system come to a deadend— 
and then be taken over by a planned econ- 
omy. They are attempting to cash in on 
the common knowledge that you can’t 
change over from an arsenal economy with- 
out some aches and pains. 

For the most part, these people have long 
histories of identification with so-called big 
government movements and antibusiness 
crusades. There Ils no occasion for me to 
name any of them. I do not propose to give 
them any personal free advertising. Each 
one has built his own Trojan horse of emer- 
gency, but when you read them in the press 
or hear them on the air, they are all on the 
same riding path, 0 

What they are after Is personal power, and 
if the country has to hang over the gorge 
of disaster for them to get it, that's all right 
with them. 

I do not believe they can get anywhere 
with their basic ambitions, but they can 
make trouble. ; 

Through fear and hysteria, they can pro- 
long the perfectly normal economic dip we 
are now experiencing. The fever they are 
spreading could get beyond control. It be- 
hooves us to be alive to this situation—with 
discernment and courage. 

The fallacy of the depression argument 15 
apparent to any candid mind. There was 
nothing unexpected about the current read- 
justment. We ought to explode the exag- 
gerations with a mine of facts. 

The business community is discounting 
the lamentations of the professional Jere- 
miahs and the wishful prophets. Expendi- 
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tures for plant and equipment already au- 
thorized or in the works for 1954 are not far 
trom the 1953 levels. These expenditures 
are the proof of faith in an expanding 
future. 

Defense spending has been cut, but it's 
still high. It will continue at a high level 
until the cold war is defrosted—and no one 
can guess when that will happen. 

Commercial construction during 1954 will 
be among the brightest spots of a generally 
good construction picture. It is due for an- 
cthtr boost of at least 10 percent above Inst 
year’s boom volume. Expenditures for office 
buildings, loft buildings, and warehouses 
can be expected to be about 15 percent 
greater than in 1953. Outlays for stores, 
restaurants, and garages are forecast to be 
at least 5 percent more, If you add in 
hotels, motels, and commercial recreational 
buildings the 1954 total will reach $2.4 bil- 
Hon compared with about 62.2 billion in 
1853. 

Let me stress this fact: 

We have never had a depression, a reces- 
sion, or a long stretch of hard times with 
business stimulants of this character. This 
is not 1929. These times are not the 193078. 

The Jeremiahs of disaster are forecasting 
a depression on the basis of conditions that 
prevailed more than 20 years ago. There is 
no similarity. In the 1930's, our banks were 
hungry for money. Today, they are loaded 
with cash. In the 1930's we had more than 
half a hundred different weak and motley 
banking systems. Our banking structure 
was a house of cards. Today savings ac- 
counts are safe. Our banks are sound. 

It is highly improbable, if not impossible, 
that the stock-market crash of Black Friday 
in October 1929, could ever be repeated. In 
those days, we were mesmerized by the lure 
of wild speculation. Today, there is no huge 
bubble to burst in our face. 

In 1930, the farmer had been in trouble 
for almost 9 years. He was in debt, and on 
top of that came the drought. As of today, 
farm prices have declined somewhat because 
the farmer has lost much of his foreign 
market, but the farmer has a dozen good 
years behind him. The farm debt of the 
1930's was an albatross around the neck of 
the whole economy. There is no comparison 
with the present. 

In the 1930's, again, there were astronomi- 
eal holdings of American securities by for- 
eign investors, most of whom elected to un- 
load them in this country in a wild flurry 
of panic. That could not happen now. For- 
eign banks demanded that our banks pay 
their debt to them in gold, and most coun- 
tries defaulted in their debts to American 
banks. There is no comparison in this con- 
nection either. We will not be caught in 
that nutcracker again. 

I am not such a Pollyanna that I fail to 
appreciate the jolts and jars of a readjust- 
ment period, but I cannot go along with 
the theory that this country will ever dupli- 
cate the depression of the 1930's. No two 
Wars are ever fought on the same basis. 

The strategy and tactics of World War I 
and World War II were as far apart as the 
strategy and tactics of 1812 and the Spanish- 
American War. And no two economic cycles 
are ever quite alike. 

What we need at this moment is more 
courage, more confidence, and more optimism 
and more salesmanship. Sure, we have a 
buyer's market in many lines, particularly 
in durable goods. What is so wrong with 
that? A free market cannot always be a 
sellers’ market. 

Sometimes I think we all need a refresher 
course in salesmanship. 

Perhaps we haye been order takers so long 
we have lost our knack for selling. 

If that is true, we might as well throw 
in the towel right now, but I don't believe 
it is true. We didn't build the American 
economy on the basis of order taking. It 
Was bulit by salesmansip, plus service. 
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Service is one of our favorite words, but 
I sometimes think we underrate it. We 
often use it to mean courtesy and prompt- 
ness on deliveries and other desirable vir- 
tues. It is also a synonym for ingenuity. 

The self-starter is an example of service 
and salesmanship at one and the same time. 
We used to have to crank our cars by hand. 
Then the self-starter came along, and the 
owner hankered to rid himself of his old car 
as soon as he could. It was still in good 
running order, but it didn’t have that self- 
starter, and that was what he wanted. 

When we say that our people are loaded 
down with durable goods today, let's remem- 
ber that self-starter. Our salesmen have a 
job of selling new models with new trim- 
mings to old customers whose present models 
are still in running order. In this postwar 
era, you have to have what the people 
want—at the right price. They have the 
means to buy and they will buy if we can 
sell the goods. 

Isn't that about the picture? Look at the 
television industry. Color TV is a rich 
man's toy at the moment, and even the rich 
have trouble getting a set. But no one can 
tell me that the price won't be down to the 
average man’s pocketbook in another few 
years. 

Television owners aren't going to hang on 
to their black-and-white sets when the 
neighbors get their pictures in color. Not if 
I know my fellow Americans—and not if I 
know what our salesmen can do if they wear 
out more shoe leather and fewer trouser 
seats, 

The Jeremiahs of disaster tell us that 
nothing can save the Nation from depression 
except vastly increased Federal spending. I 
disagree, That does not mean I am neces- 
sarily opposed to public works to take up 
the slacks in employment that cannot other- 
wise be filled, The time for public works is 
during economic dips. Our highways, for 
example, could stand a substantial amount 
of facelifting. 

It is the concept that Federal spending, in 
itself, can make prosperity in time of peace 
that is all wrong. We tried that in the 
1930's, and while the present-day prophets 
of doom don't like to be reminded of it, Fed- 
eral Government action did not cure the de- 
pression. There were still about 9 million 
unemployed in 1940 after 7 years of Govern- 
ment tinkering with the national economy 
and interference with business. Had the 
Federal spending in the 1930's not been ac- 
companied by stringent restrictions on the 
normal operation of business, things might 
have been different. But there is no point 
in talking about that. I will let the Jere- 
miahs recite their ancient history while we 
try to think ahead. 

The future expansion of the American 
economy is inevitable—if we can preserve 
the free market system. But we cannot hope 
to preserve it unless it is understood as well 
as we understand our free social institutions, 
They are opposite sides of the same coin. 

We live in the greatest Nation on earth— 
we must not sell it short. 

Charles Evans Hughes once said: “This 
country need fear no foreign foe—we the 
people are the power, the peril, and the 
hope.” 


Are We Outsmarting Ourselves? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr, Speaker, with 
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throughout our Nation, and the in- 
creased number of automobiles on our 
highways and streets, especially in Cali- 
fornia, the traffic situation continues to 
be a major problem which we are all 
anxious to solve satisfactorily. 

The answer, of course, lies for the most 
part in extensive intelligent highway 
construction, and the program already 
initiated in California for freeways and 
improved highways is one of the most 
advanced in the United States, 


However, the cost of such construction 
is a drain upon the resources of every 
State, and much could be done at the 
Federal level to assist in the solution of 
the Nation's highway problem if the Fed- 
eral Government would return to the 
States all of the gasoline taxes it col- 
lects. This would provide funds for 
highway construction in every State in 
the Union. 


The need for legislative action for this 
purpose is stressed in the following ar- 
ticle by De Witt Emery, president of the 
National Small-Business Men's Asso- 
ciation: 


Ane Wr OvTSMARTING OURSELVES? 


Are we outsmarting ourselves? Has the 
atom bomb, for example, solved more prob- 
lems than it created? 

Another example—insects, Someone not 
too many years ago came up with DDT, and 
there was much rejoicing over our having 
insects licked. All we had to do was spray 
with DDT and they died, died like flies. But 

“did they? The weaklings died, but the larg- 
est and strongest didn't, and their offspring 
are now bigger and stronger, heartier than 
ever. Sure, a new, stronger insecticide will 
kill the weaker of the present superbreed, 
but will it exterminate them, or will another 
turn of the cycle give us a new crop of still 
bigger and still stronger insects? 

Then there are the wonder drugs. Surely 
they are a great blessing to mankind. Cer- 
tainly they have been to me personally. I've 
taken at least a ton of them during the past 
2 years. I probably wouldn't be here today 
if these drugs had not been available. But 
just the other day I heard a group of doc- 
tors discussing the wonder drugs, and they 
were very much concerned that they are 
being relied on too much; they are being too 
widely prescribed for minor ills, so that when 
the real killer strikes the wonder drug will 
have lost its effectiveness so far as that indi- 
vidual is concerned. Are we outsmarting 
ourselves? 

Another great blessing to all of us is the 
automobile, but, even so, there are times 
when one wonders if it has solved more 
problems than It created; if it wouldn't, after 
all, be better to go back to the horse and 
buggy. These thoughts are most apt to 
occur on a hot Sunday afternoon in August 
when one is trying to get back to his home 
in any of our larger or medium-sized cities. 
Recently it took me 33 minutes to drive 
6 blocks in the Loop in Chicago. Old dobbin 
in his day could have traveled the same dis- 
tance in 5 minutes or less. 

In the beginning, only a very few could 
afford to own an automobile, and they 
couldn't use their cars very much because 
they were forever breaking down, and when 
they did run, there wasn't such a thing as 
a good road for them to use in going any- 
place. Gradually this changed over the 
years; and ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple were able to buy automobiles, and as 
cars became more numerous the taxpayers— 
the motorist has always paid more than his 
share of taxes—put up an ever-increasing 
amount of money to build highways, and 
later super ways. Even so, particularly 
since the end of World War I, highway con- 


the growth of our centers of population struction has fallen way behind the produc- 
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tion of automobiles, until today the condi- 
tion of the highways throughout this coun- 
try is a national disgrace. Here and there, 
in any section of the country, one finds a 
really good stretch of highway, but more 
often than not it is preceded by a rough, nar- 
row road which should have been widened 
and rebuilt years ago, and is followed by 
more of the same old road. 

I've heard it said that there ought to be a 
law to prevent Detroit from breeding cars 
like files, Maybe so, but if we ever got such 
a law there wouldn't then be any traffic prob- 
lems. In the first place, no one would be 
going anywhere; and in the second place, 
no one except the commissars would have 
enough to buy a car. 

I heard Will Rogers say one time that he 
could solve the traffic problem overnight. 
His solution was to pass a law providing 
“that no one who didn’t have any business 
going where they were going couldn't go 
there.” 


There is a very simple solution to the high- 
way problem, It is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to return to the States all of the gas- 
oline taxes it collects. If this were done, it 
would provide funds for a really gigantic 
highway construction program in every 
State in the Union. An important byprod- 
uct would be the creation of literally mil- 
lions of jobs. 

Maybe, if those of us who drive automobiles 
every day went to work on it, we could per- 
suade Congress to take action “right quick.“ 
What has been done so far at both the State 
and Federal level is grossly inadequate. I 
know about highways. I have just returned 
from a 4,700-mile drive through 10 States. 


Oklahoma Salutes an Outstanding Son 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, all 
Oklahomans were pleased to hear of the 
award of the Pulitzer prize for interna- 
tional reporting to an outstanding native 
son, Jim G. Lucas, of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

As a combat correspondent with the 
United States Marines, Jim Lucas per- 
formed heroic service during World 
War II. 

As a reporter with American forces 
in Korea, Jim Lucas brought the Korean 
war into the homes of America, and once 
again won the respect and affection of 
the GI’s and the admiration of all news- 
papermen. 

Now Jim is in Indochina, writing the 
frontline story of that war, and doing 
his Nation a service by his competent 
reporting of daily events. 

It is a pleasure to join in paying trib- 
ute to this brave Oklahoma newspaper- 
man, and to have the opportunity to 
place in the Recorp the following edito- 
rial from the Washington Daily News: 

Tor Honors to Lucas 

The Pulitzer prize for international report- 
ing has been awarded to Jim G. Lucas, of 
the News and other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, in deserved recognition of his human 
interest storles last year from the Korean 
war front. 

It couldn't have gone to a better reporter. 
In professional news-writing circles the 
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Pulitzer prize for reporting is conceded tops, 
and that, in our opinion, is just where Jim 
Lucas belongs, just as another great war 
reporter, Ernie Pyle, belonged. 

The exultation we feel will be shared not 
only by the readers of the News but by that 
great legion of frontline GI's whose mis- 
eries and joys, heroism, and humdrum have 
been so chronicled by Jim Lucas. 

Human interest stories necessarily require 
humans as subject matter and that is where 
Jim excels. The wars he writes about are 
not intricacies of maneuver and strategy 
they are the wars the rifie-carrying dogface 
fights and experiences. Or the mud-slogging 
marine, the freckled kid in a B-29 gun tur- 
ret, or the ammunition passer on a battle- 
ship. Jim knows them all, thousands of 
them, and in the words of a Seventh Division 
citation last year in Korea; “His reporting, 
mellowed by common understanding of the 
sacrifices endured by men in the line, to- 
gether with unwavering journalistic integ- 
rity, has resulted in the most outstanding 
portrayal of the American soldier in Korea.” 

It was characteristic of Jim that when the 
fine news of his winning the Pulitzer prize 
was announced he was in Indochina report- 
ing still another war. It was the same last 
year when he won the Omar Bradley Medal 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

We are proud of Jim Lucas not only be- 
cause he is a great reporter who generates 
extraordinary reader interest but because he 
is an ardent deyotee of facts. 

We feel sure he deeply appreciates the 
honor that has come to him and wishes he 
were in this country to accept it; but, given 
the choice, we think Jim would prefer to 
stick it out in Indochina. There's a war and 
that’s where Jim wants to be. 


Slogans Don’t Make a Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, some folk 
define “‘public relations” as the art of 
making what is not seem to be. Person- 
ally, I do not hold with this cynical con- 
cept. In fact, I believe any public rela- 
tions program based upon such a philos- 
ophy is, in the long run, a poor program; 
one that is doomed to eventual failure. 

This appears to be the philosophy of 
the hucksters in the present adminis- 
tration, Every campaign seems to be 
based upon an effort to make what is 
not seem to be. 

We were first exposed to this tech- 
nique in the matter of the mission of the 
Seventh Fleet at Formosa. During the 
1952 campaign we were subjected to a 
brain washing, intending to make it ap- 
pear that Chiang Kai-shek was strain- 
ing at the leash on Formosa, held back 
by the Seventh Fleet from invading 
China, throwing the Communists out and 
solving all problems in Asia, 

Well, the Seventh Fleet was told it 
should continue to protect Formosa, but 
should let the powerful legions of Chiang 
cross to the mainland at will. It turned 
out, however, that what was not just 
was not, regardless of how hard the 
hucksters attempted to make it scem to 
be. Chiang continued to make a few 
piddling raids, which he had been doing 
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all along anyhow. But the brain wash- 
ing then went to another, double mission. 

Slowly we were built up to the need for 
a New Look at our military situation. 
Finally, after about 6 months of brain 
washing, we were given two new slogans. 
A New Look in the military, and a for- 
eign- military policy of instant, massive 
retaliation,” which required great air- 
power, which the New Look, according to 
the hucksters, was supposed to supply. 

I have called attention repeatedly to 
the fallacy of the so-called New Look 
military policy. When we examined the 
military budget we found, first, the Air 
Force was getting only a part of the pro- 
gram that had been cutback a year be- 
fore; and, second, the New Look, with its 
supposed emphasis on airpower to carry 
out “instant, massive retaliation,” was 
nothing more nor less than a means of 
hiding a simple, meat-ax budget cut. 
Moreover, no less a person than Admiral 
Radford, the new Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said it was not a New 
Look at all, merely a continuing evalua- 
tion of the situation. 

So it turned out that the brain wash- 
ing was just one more attempt to make 
what is not seem to be. 

While this was going on, we were sub- 
ject to still another brain washing. We 
began to hear a great deal about initia- 
tive in the cold war. Finally, in Janu- 
ary, we were told by the President that 
we had gained the initiative. Most of 
us hoped this was true. 

Now, it appears to have been just an- 
other public-relations gimmick to make 
what is not seem to be, or else I have an 
erroneous understanding of the meaning 
of initiative. 

Last Friday, Mr. Speaker, R. H. Shack- 
ford, a foreign correspondent for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, in a dispatch from 
Geneva, reported that the Communists 
“now have the West on the run diplo- 
matically as well as militarily in Asia.” 
He further reported a “tougher tactical 
line” on the part of the Communists. 

Is this the initiative“? 

On the same day, Crosby S. Noyes, in 
a special dispatch from Geneva to the 
Washington Star, said, and I quote: 

Already there is evidence that the initis- 
tive at this Conference is very much in the 
hands of the Communists. 


End of quotation. 

Sunday morning, we read the follow- 
ing headline in one Washington news- 
paper: “United States Defeat Looms at 
Geneva.” Then there was a subhead 
which read, “France, Britain Fail To 
Back American Bluff on Asia Policy.” 

The other Washington newspaper had 
the following headline on its main 
Geneva story: Dulles! Failure on Ge- 
neva Aim Laid to Impossible Conditions.” 

The subhead in this paper read, “Sec- 
retary Returning Home After Week 
Viewed as Disastrous Diplomatically.” 

So far as I am concerned none of 
this adds up to the “initiative.” al- 
though I admit the possibility that my 
understanding of the term might differ 
from that of the hucksters. But it is not 
a very complicated word. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
the Noyes and Shackford dispatches as 
u part of my remarks, 
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This moment that public relations is 
the art of making what is not seem to be 
might be acceptable in a program de- 
signed to sell mouth wash. It should not 
be carried out in the Government of the 
United States at any time, and particu- 
larly in times as perilous as now. 

Therefore. Mr. Speaker, I beseech the 
hucksters to forget the lessons learned 
while peddling their soap and detergents. 
I urge them to operate on the basis of 
frank statements of the problems faced, 
and frank statements of the alternate 
solutions. 

We can only legislate with the support 
of the people, who must be informed. 

: The above-mentioned dispatches fol- 
ow: 
IKE SPIKED THE PARLEY—TnuUs Far Reps ARE 
ON TOP AT GENEVA 
(By R. H. Shackford) 

GENEYA, April 30.— The Communists—Rus- 
eian; Chinese, North Korean, and Indó- 
chinese—are the only happy people at the 
Geneva Conference today. 

President Eisenhower's seeming press con- 
ference suggestions that a deal with the 
Communists in southeast Asia is all that is 
possible now hit the western delegates here 
between wind and water. There wasn't 
much spunk before Ike spoke, and his com- 
ments fixed it. 

The question here Is: 

Can even a deal on the partition of Indo- 
china be made? 

Will the Communists, who now have the 
West on the run diplomatically as well as 
militarily in Asia, be satisfied with a half 
lonf when by pressing on they see chances 
of a whole loaf? 

The answer to both questions here seems 
as of now to be “No.” 


REDS ON OFFENSIVE 


Neither Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotoy nor Red China's Premier-Foreign 
Minister Chou Enlai show any sign of being 
lenient. On the contrary, every sign at this 
conference is that the post-Stalin period of 
sweetness and light is ending and a tougher 
tactical line Is in the works. 

From an American piont of view this 
Geneva Conference—only in its fifth day— 
must be labeled a colossal failure. 

The formal conference itself has been a 
farce. Each day the delegates of 19 nations 
ride to the Palais Des Nations in their lim- 
Ousines and a couple of them deliver set 
speeches. They are supposed to cover Ko- 
rea but the Communists talk about every- 
thing under the sun, 


INDOCHINA NEXT 


Now it looks as though the Indochinese 
phase of the conference may get under way 
late this coming week or the next one. By 
then Dien Bien Phu may well have fallen, 
since many here believe the Communists 
can take it any hour they wish and currently 
are toying with it like a cat with a mouse. 

Amidst the confusion, one thing stands 
out—that the West's tough talk of a few 
weeks ago, especially by the Americans with 
respect to Indochina, has turned out to be 
1 talk, The Communists called that 

huff. 

For weeks the French have been criticized 
for an appeasement approach to Indochina. 

Earlier this week it was the British who 
were being beaten over the heads—especially 
by Americans—for blocking “united action.” 

Today it is the Americans who are being 
accused of having talked too boldly in recent 
weeks without the will to carry it through. 

The truth is that all 3 nations are in 
a mess together and all 3 must bear in 
varying degrees responsibility for the diplo- 
matic victory now in prospect for the Com- 
munists in southeast Asia, 
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ESENHOWER STATEMENT CAUSES AMFRICAN 
CONFUSION IN GENEVA—REPORT He FAVORED 
INDOCHINA PARTITION LATER DENIED, SEEN 
AS DAMAGING POSITION 

(By Crosby S. Noyes} 
GENEVA, April 30.—Reports trickling into 

Geneya from President Eisenhower's news 


conference yesterday have caused the great- 


est consternation and confusion in the Amer- 
ican delegation here. 

To emphasize the isolation of this confer- 
ence, top delegates still are professing ignor- 
ance of what the President actually said. 

The reports themselves are confusing. 
The first stories carried a strong implication 
that General Eisenhower had implied a 
settlement in Indochina on the basis of par- 
tition of the country between the Commu- 
nists and French Union forces by suggesting 
an arrangement similar to that in Germany 
and Berlin. Later reports indicated the 
President had specifically denied he was 
talking about partition. 

Although they are unsure where they 
stand, the American spokesmen are insisting 
that partition in Indochina is still out of the 
question so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. It is felt strongly among observers 
here that such a suggestion would amount 
to an open admission of bankruptcy of the 
allies position in Southwest Asia, 

REDS HAVE INITIATIVE 


Already there is evidence that the Initia- 
tive at this conference is very much in the 
hands of the Communists. 

In the present phase it is clear that the 
Communists are not even considering the 
possibility of a political settlement in Korea. 
They are playing the issue strictly for its 
propaganda value, and—in the opinion of 
people who should know—they are doing a 
shrewd job of it. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who planned to 
expose the Red Chinese before the bar of 
public opinion, is finding the going much 
tougher than he could haye expected, His 
care on Korea may be grounded solidly on 
history and law and it undoubtedly makes 
a strong appeal to Europeans here, On the 
other hand, the Communist case is aimed 
squarely and accurately at Asians and 18 
grounded no less surely on nationalism and 
“anti-forelgn” sentiment in the countries 
involved. It is childish to believe that this 
battle of words can sway fixed opinions on 
countries Immediately involved or arrive at 
any solution of the Korean problem, but 
things said here can have a profound effect 
on such fence-sitting countries as India and 
it is in this direction that Chou En-lai and 
Russian Foreign Minister Moltoy are making 
their pitch. 

RED CONCESSIONS DOUBTED 


So far as Indochina is concerned, there 
is the gravest doubt that the Communists 
will give an inch. From their point of view 
a settlement based on division of the coun- 
try would be an unnecessary concession at 
a point where they hold both the military 
and political advantage. If an armistice in 
Indochina is arranged here under present 
circumstances, it would only seem possible 
on the basis of a general cease-fire and a sub- 
sequent political assimilation of the country 
by the Communists. 

The effect of any such “solution” in Indo- 
china is not hard to predict. It isn’t only 
a question of losing Southeast Asia to com- 
munism. Throughout the world the fact 
would be interpreted as evidence of political 
impotence of the United States to act when 
its vital interests were threatened. Already, 
there is a bitterness in Western Europe over 
what appears to be an attempt to pin the 
responsibility for failure of France and Brit- 
ain. 


For better or worse, American prestige 
throughout the world is at stake in Indo- 
china and the Communists are standing by 
to rake in the chips. 
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Polish Constitution Dzy, May 3, 1954 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Poland is 
watching and waiting May 3, 1954—163d 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day. 

What does it mean when Poland is 
farrisoned by Russian Armies and gov- 
erned by Communist puppets? 

How can a piece of paper outlive a 
tyranny that has all the material power 
in its hands—May 3, 1955—1956—1957? 

Is there any hope for the miracle of 
independence? I believe that there is. 
The faith and the patience of the Polish 
people inspires me with this confidence. 

The struggle against communism will 
be long and grim. We will suffer de- 
feats in the process. We will te dis- 
couraged by the weakness of Allics. We 
will wonder how some intelligent people 
can be fooled repeatedly by Communist 
propaganda. Sometimes we will think 
that the American people will never wake 
up to the responsibilities of our world 
leadership for freedom in time. And as 
we see our own politicians trim their 
sails—fearful of taking a resolute stand 
because of possible political repercus- 
sions next November—there will seem to 
be no realistic basis for any hope. 

I deliberately point up some of the 
liabilities we face—and only some—be- 
cause we have got to know what we are 
ap against before we face what must be 

one. - 

There are no sure and packaged an- 
swers for the problems inherent in the 
Communist menace. 

Except the faith to outlast commu- 
nism. 

The faith to think and act effectively; 
to give us steady and unyielding deter- 
mination. 

The Polish people have it. 

We must acquire it. 

We are on record against the Commu- 
nist seizure of Poland. 

From this moral base, how are we to 
move forward with practical measures 
that will help the Polish people to throw 
off the yoke of Communist enslavement 
and reestablish their independence? 

There is no immediate chance. But, 
day by day and year by year, perhaps, 
we must gradually mobilize and put into 
action every weapon that will bring pres- 
sure to bear against the cracks in the 
Iron Curtain. 

That curtain is not evidence of Com- 
munist strength. It is a sign that they 
fear contact between their own peoples 
and those of the free world. This is the 
weakness in their armor that we must 
pon and open wide by eyery means pos- 
sible. 

The Polish people are watching and 
waiting. 

And the Soviets are worried, wonder- 
ing what they are waiting for. 

We can tell them now. 

It will be the May 3, when the Polish 
Constitution will once again be the law 
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of that courageous country, and the 
stony silence of captivity will be replaced 
by the joy of freedom. 

The history of Poland demonstrates 
that its people have those resolute quali- 
ties to survive any tryanny. 

Their history is similar to our own. 

Brothers in spirit, we shall help one 
another to defeat communism, and to 
liberate the world. i 

The steadfastness of our faith in God 
and in freedom is a power that commu- 
nism can neyer match. 

The Polish people are watching and 
waiting for the day when they will have 
the opportunity—with our help—to send 
communism reeling back into the slime 
that spawned this monster. 

That day will come, and the observ- 
ance of Polish Constitution Day 
strengthens us in this mutual purpose. 


A Film on the Story of Money 
SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, some 
say that money is energy. On the shelf 
or in a vault it would not dig a trench 
or build a house. In use, in flow, like 
blood, it energizes man and thus, its 
value might be measured in units of 
energy. Others hold that, as a conven- 
ient medium of exchange, its value can 
continue to be established on the ebb 
and flow of production or consumption 
of goods or the use of services. 

In any league, the story of money 
and its management appears to be rather 
a complex thing. Once, too, was the 
writing of a letter or the reading of one. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to take the liberty of 
assembling at this point in the RECORD 
various remarks it was my privilege to 
make in the 1955 subcommittee hearings 
on Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tions, It is hoped that the observations 
might, in some measure, help create a 
story on money as easy for the greatest 
possible number of our citizens to under- 
stand as it is for them to read and write: 


Tue Srory or Moner 


Mr. Sremuvsxr. Mr. Parsons, may I ask a 
few questions? If you do not care to answer 
them, the Department can fill them in for 
me later. 

Mr. Parsons. I will be glad to answer them, 
if I can. 

Mr. Sremtnsxi. To your knowledge, do you 
know 1f there is a film in existence anywhere 
in this country on the story of money? 

We know production. We know distribu- 
tion. We know manufacturing. We know 
almost evorything there is to know, from Boy 
Scouts, cops and robbers, cowboys and In- 
dians and the purple sage, right on up to 
the greatest industrial plant the world has 
ever seen, America, but can you tell me 
where there is a film that the people in my 
district can see, the schoolchildren, the col- 
lege students, the Rotarlans, and others, on 
the story of money? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe there is such 
a comprehensive film; certainly none that 
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we have in the Treasury Department, We 
have various materials in the Secret Service 
on the problem of money, which I am sufe 
you are familiar with, such as the “Know 
Your Money” materials, and we also have in 
the Savings Bond Division some films that 
have been prepared and donated to the Divi- 
sion to aid in the stimulation of the sale 
of savings bonds. None of those, however, 
point specifically to the broad subject that 
you are getting at; at least, I do not believe 
they do. I would be very happy, if you would 
care, to have assembled two or three of these 
to see if they would be of any help to you, 
though I am sure they would not meet what 
you have in mind. 

Mr. Sreacmysxrt. We know that one thing 
Communists hold back from people is a 
knowledge of money, what makes it flow, 
what holds it in check, its distribution, and 
how it has affected people in their historical 
development. They hold back the facts and 
blame financiers. We know as kids in school 
that man and civilizations sprang from the 
Nile, fanned out along rivers and valleys 
wherever there was irrigation. We know 
down in Mexico, for instance, that the 
Mayan civilization flourished from 500 to 
1500. There we see pyramids and chapels 
and temples and works of man. We find 
coins, but surely there must be a thread 
somewhere from the start of man right on 
through that could piece together a story 
on money that’ could be told dramatically. 
We hear it is a medium of exchange. We 
know Government officials handle it, spend 
it, collect it, and how governments are run 
on it, and homes and families build dreams 
by it; but I wonder if we could find out a 
little more on who sits on the supreme court 
of finance, who pulls the strings, to what 
tunes? Must man sweat for it? Fight and 
die for it? Must the flow of money be geared 
only to the pressing energies of man? And 
not in the arid, barren regions of the earth to 
create more ehergy and wealth with less 
wear and tear on the body? 

I think we have reached a place where we 
can no longer, as I sald yesterday, afford to 
make capitalists and financiers whipping 
boys in depressions and wars. One way, I 
think, that the whip can be held back is to 
give our people here and now and all over 
the world a greater appreciation of the part 
money plays, so that it will not, like finan- 
clers of the past, be thought of as something 
wicked or heretical. It takes money to live. 

I thought in my lectures, previously re- 
ferred to, in the Army that if I had been 
able to show soldiers something about money 
and not just something about price tags on 
clothes handed them, show them something 
on money as big in scope and coverage as 
we did on strategy in World War II with a 
film series called Why We Fight, we could not 
only get their fullest cooperation while in 
uniform, but also, later in private life, hold 
them steadfast to the things that help kecp 
America humming, foreign and domestic 
enemies notwithstanding. The Story of 
Money, by Norman Angell (1929), might serve 
as an approach on the topic. 


Money To Maren ENERGY 

Mr. BIEMTNSKI. I read a statement by the 
Indian Ambassador recently, no doubt thrown 
out as a challenge to people in government 
all over. He sald in effect, if I remember it, 
15 of the poorest countries of the world, 
representing over 50 percent of the world’s 
population, earn less than 9 percent of the 
world’s total income. Certainly that is a 
mark for any public servant to shoot at. If 
I were in private industry today as a sales- 
promotion manager and I were told that my 
performance was 9 percent of a maximum, I 
would have quite a target to shoot at. 

I just wonder tf we should wait for men 
of industry and good will alone to lift the 
level of income among the poor, and all, or 
is there something that people like you in 
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public service and we in public service can 
do to focus the fact that what we are inter- 
ested in really is that the flow of money, like 
the flow of blood, be harnessed fast to our 
energy from birth to death. 

Is it not a reasonable thing to say that we 
are working to match human energy with 
the availability of cash, or must cash avail- 
ability depend upon accountants behind 
corporate desks? 

Secretary HUMPHREY, You spoiled it all 
With the last few words. Ido not know what 
they mean. 

Mr. Sreminsxkr. I mean that money must 
match energy, keep pace with it through life. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I do not know what 
that corporate thing means, I agree with 
you a hundred percent that it is our job 
here, it is Government's job to try to pro- 
mote in every way the opportunity for the 
American people to advance themselves. I 
think it is our job to do it, to remove every 
obstruction we can and provide every as- 
sistance we can. I think that is what has 
made America great. I think the thing that 
has made America is the fact that we have 
160 million people all trying to help them- 
selves, and just nothing can stop them. We 
have put in all kinds of barricades in their 
way and they have still progressed. If we 
take some of those barricades away, particu- 
larly extremely high taxation, it will give 
them a chance to progress much more rapid- 
ly in the next few years than they have in 
the past. I think it is a great opportunity, 
and I think that is the job that all of us 
should work at. We are working at it right 
today, by trying to get these expenditures 
down, trying to bring government down in 
its levels of participation, trying to get 
smaller government, trying to get more 
money in the hands of the people for 
them to handle as they want to rather than 
bringing it in here and trying to handle it 
the way we want to handle it. 

We are not smart enough, and no group 
of people is smart enough to equal the abill- 
ties of 160 million people who look after 
themselves, if we will Just let them do it. 

Mr. Sremimsxr. I am honored with your 
very fine statement, your interest, and your 
desire to help me think this thing through. 
I shall make further observations during 
these hearings and during debate on prob- 
lems that trouble me which I do not fully 
understand. I am new in this game. I 
guarantee you, though, that I come forward 
with one thing, and that 18. that if the ener- 
gies locked in-the heart of every individual 
in America, and in the hearts of everyone 
on the face of the globe, were tapped as we 
have tapped knowledge concerning the cir- 
culation of the human body, and if we could 
harness that energy for good during a man's 
lifetime on this globe, the Creator, I am cer- 
tain, will give us all a helping hand when 
we get upstairs. 

He says to us now, I am sure, “that if only 
you people could get together, couple your 
energy with what I give you to work with 
down below, show me you can do it with one 
another, I will reveal the next mystery.“ 
which is probably what we are all hoping for. 

Secretary HUMPHREY, God bless you. Iam 
for you. 

Tue Inea Is To Keer ALL Turee PEOPLE IN 
THE GAME 


Mr. Steminsxt. Mr. Chairman, before com- 
plimenting the Postmaster General on his 
lively and easily understood report and be- 
fore expressing the hope that his Department 
receives the fullest amount needed for Mr. 
Summerfield to make every adjustment nec- 
essary to effect the reported savings required 
to set his Department in balance, I would 
Uke to clarify various formulas as they ap- 
ply, economic formulas, through the eyes of 
three figurative people—first, the private 
citizen on his doorstep; second, the business- 
man, at his desk; and, third, agencies of 
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Government, Presumably, each operates un- 
der a different formula, varied by its moti- 
vating force: the citizen, to have enough 
cash to pay his bills, including taxes; the 
businessman, enough profit with which to 
promote business; Government agencies, 
enough resilience to satisfy both, Cash in 
hand and within reach is fundamental. The 
idea is to keep all three people in the game, 


I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the above 
Will help put the story of money on the 
road and into the homes of all concerned. 


Case No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
still another case of extreme hardship 
caused by the rigidity of the provisions 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, discussed 
by J. Bruce Campbell in his book, The 
Golden Door. The difficulties encoun- 
tered here highlight the absurdity of the 
suffering endured by the honorable wife 
of an American citizen. 

Mrs. Nelson was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt, holds 2 graduate degrees from the 
University of Paris and 3 degrees from 
the University of Berlin; taught at the 
University of Berlin from 1927 to 1938, 
and achieved fame in Germany as a 
radio lecturer. She was first married to 
Rolf Redwitz, an anti-Nazi, who was 
impressed into the German Army and 
killed in combat against the Russians 
in 1945. Mrs. Nelson was herself dis- 
missed from the University of Berlin 
in 1938 for her refusal to join the Nazi 
Party, and 2 years later was sentenced 
to hard labor in a German munitions 
factory with her 10-year-old son, Kurt. 
After 3 years she suffered a physical 
breakdown. She is listed as Blue Book- 
let member No, 221 of “the persecuted 
people and prisoners of the Nazi sys- 
tem,” and an honorary member of the 
Comite Sanitaire Suisse, a similar or- 
ganization in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Nelson was an interpreter, after 
the war, for the Director of the Office of 
Economics, United States Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany for a year, and 
then worked in Italy on International 
Refucee Organization problems before 
she established her own language school, 
In 1952 she and her son, Kurt, then 18, 
traveled to Mexico on the Sidarma Line 
vessel Andrea Gritti. In Tijuana, Mex- 
ico, she married Forrest Nelson, an 
American citizen, whom she had previ- 
ously met in Europe, 

Forrest Nelson asked for nonquota 
status for his bride, as the wife of an 
American citizen. This seemed agree- 
able to the United States Immigration 
Service. However, the vice consul in 
Tijuana objected because Mrs. Nelson 
had arrived in “territory contiguous to 
the United States on a nonsignatory 
line.” A nonsignatory steamship or air 
line is one that has not entered into 
an agreement with the Attorney General 
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to permit inspection of passengers. This 
is so even though it penalizes passengers 
who may otherwise qualify to enter the 
United States legally, As a result of 
this eccentric circumstance, she would 
have to wait in Mexico for 2 years be- 
fore she could become eligible to enter 
the United States. 

Since Mrs. Nelson’s Mexican visa was 
good only for 6 months, the vice consul 
suggested that at the expiration of her 
visa she go to Cuba, which was not con- 
sidered contiguous territory. She was 
assured her papers were all in order and 
that a visa would be issued shortly. She 
flew to Habana and her file followed, but 
certain records were found to be miss- 
ing from her file. Also, disaster follow- 
ing upon disaster, the United States Im- 
migration Service sent word that the 
Nelsons were not actually married. Ap- 
parently a clerk had failed to record the 
marriage, and Nelson flew to Habana, 
where he and his wife were married once 
again. 

Now the Immigration Service was 
satisfied, but the American consul in 
Habana was not, and he ordered a new 
investigation. This meant getting dupli- 
cates of papers obtainable only in Europe, 
which Mr. Nelson did obtain at consid- 
erable outlay of time and money. But 
by this time Mrs. Nelson’s Cuban visa 
had expired, and she was granted an 
extension of time. When this extension 
ran out the consul in Habana had all 
the necessary documents required by law. 
He advised her then that the required 
investigation was completed, but he 
wanted to check a little further, and at 
last her visa would be forthcoming. 

Unfortunately, however, the Cuban au- 
thorities refused to grant her a further 
stay, so she flew back to Tijuana, It 
may be that she will have to fly back 
to Cuba again in 6 months’ time, while 
the consul in Habana is making his fur- 
ther check. 

Mr. Nelson was able with no difficulty 
to bring his stepson, Kurt, into the 
United States on a student visa, and the 
boy is studying at a California college. 
Mrs. Nelson's brother lives in Los Angeles 
and has been an American citizen for 
more than 20 years. But Mrs, Nelson 
for almost 2 years has been travel- 
ing back and forth between Tijuana and 
Habana, waiting to be admitted to the 
United States, 

It is little wonder that Forrest Nelson, 
an American citizen who can trace his 
family back to the Pilgrims on the May- 
flower, finds himself in the miserable 
predicament of not knowing whether to 
give up his wife or give up his country. 


Pledge to the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


I should like to speak in support of my 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 502, 
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or any of the many resolutions which 
have been introduced by my colleagues, 
designed to insert the words under God” 
in the pledge of allegiance to our flag. 

I believe it particularly significant that 
these words be added to this pledge, The 
great seal of the United States carries on 
the reverse side the pyramid which “sig- 
nifies strength and duration“; the eye 
over it and the motto “Annuit Coeptis,” 
“He [God] has favored our undertak- 
ings,” allude to the many signal inter- 
positions of providence in favor of the 
American cause. Many of our coins car- 
ry the words “In God we trust.” 

Throughout the history of our Nation 
we have by words and deeds expressed 
the faith of our fathers in God. He is 
the God, undivided by creed, to whom 
we look, in the final analysis, for the 
well-being of our Nation. ‘Therefore, 
when we make our pledge to the flag 
I believe it fitting that we recognize by 
words what our faith has always been. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper editorials: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of May 3, 1954] 
KILLING BY AMENDMENT 


In the face of mounting support for the 
pending bill that provides for United States 
participation In the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, opponents are resorting to amend- 
ments which would scuttle its objectives. 

The measure, which may be called up for 
consideration in the United States House of 
Kepresentatives tomorrow, appears likely to 
stand or fall on the results of voting on the 
amendments, rather than on an objective 
judgment of its own merits. 

Three crippling amendments have been 
proposed by those who do not wish the bill 
to pass: 

1, Removal of the bill's authorization per- 
mitting a St. Lawrence development corpo- 
ration to issue up to $105 million in revenue 
bonds, which would be sold to the United 
States Treasury. This would force the cor- 
poration to go Into the private money mar- 
ket for its funds; it would eliminate the 
financing feature of the bill as voted by the 
Senate and the House Public Works 
Committee. 

2. Elimination of authority to sell bonds, 
forcing the corporation to ask for annual 
appropriations from Congress. 

3. Inclusion of a requirement which would 
make it mandatory for the United States to 
conclude sgreements with Canada on tolis 
and related matters before any construction 
is complete. 

The first two of these amendments already 
have been turned down by the House Public 
Works Committee and the Senate, respec- 
tively, but are expected to be raised again 
during House consideration. The third faces 
its first test in voting in the House. 

For the first time during the 30 years this 
bill has been in controversy, New England 
business interests have given it their public 
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support. A survey by the New England 
Council and the New England Association 
of Commercial Executives reports that busi- 
ness leaders in the six-State area favor 
United States participation in the scaway 
by more than a 2-to-1 margin. 

The legisiation involves a program of fore- 
most economic and military importance, 
from which New England, as well as other 
areas of the Nation, will derive benefit. It 
is to be hoped the amendments will not 
succeed in their purpose of crippling the 
project and that the bill will be approved 
by the House as it was by the Senate, and 
will become law. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
5 of May 4, 1954] 
Ssowpown on Sr. LAWRENCE 


What is very likely to be the final legis- 
lative showdown on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project is due in the House this week. 
It will come on a bill which authorizes the 
United States to join with Canada in the 
building and control of certain portions of 
the deep-sen waterway. The measure, 
which already has passed the Senate, would 
create a Seaway Development Corporation 
with authority to issue and to sell to the 
United States Treasury $105 million in bonds 
to cover the financing of the American part 
of the project. The bonds would be retired 
from revenues received by the corporation 
from toll charges. 

Every administration from that of Repub- 
lican President Coolidge to that of Demo- 
cratic President Truman indorsed some vari- 
ation of the St. Lawrence development plan. 
As Army Chief of Staff, General Elsenhower 
supported the project. As President, he has 
reaffirmed this position and has cited the 
support of the National Security Council and 
of his Cabinet. 

In recent years the powermaking and the 
waterway parts of the project have been 
eplit apart. The Canadian Government has 
authorized the Province of Ontario to go 
ahead with a great hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. downstream from Ogdensburg, 
N. T., and the New York State Power Au- 
thority has received approval from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for its participa- 
tion. The FPC ruling has been appealed, 
however, by opponents of the project and 
the power program is delayed accordingly. 

Meanwhile, the legislation on the water- 
Way aspect alone, bearing administration 
blessing, was passed by the Senate in Janu- 
ary as several previous opponents switched 
to support of the plan. The House Public 
Works and Rules Committees finally have 
cleared the measure to the House floor with 
only slight revision but with a battle fore- 
east over a proposed change in financing 
which proponents claim would “torpedo” the 
administration's objective. 

It is no secret that Canada has become 
increasingly impatient with American delays 
on the overall St. Lawrence program and is 
fully prepared to go it alone. A Canadian 
corporation has been set up to build and 
operate the seaway, and if the 83d Congress 
does not complete action on the matter 
there probably will be no next chance. The 
weight of evidence, particularly on the 
grounds of importance to the national se- 
curity, favors United States’ participation. 
The House should act accordingly and ap- 
prove the legislation as already passed by 
the Senate. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel of May 2, 1954] 
INTERNATIONAL DRIVEWAY 

Legislation to permit United States par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence scaway proj- 
ect is scheduled to reach the floor of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday. 
Should the House approve the legislation, 
our participation in the project would be as- 
sured—altcr some 30 years of eflort—because 
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the Senate has already approved the bill and 
President Eisenhower is publicly on record 
as strongly favoring it. 

During the many years the seaway proj- 
ects has been discussed, the pros and cons 
of it have been thoroughly examined. Can- 
ada'’s decision last year to go ahead with 
the project, with or without United States 
participation, makes all the arguments aca- 
demic. The time has passed when one's 
attitude could be determined by how the 
seaway would affect one area economically 
at the expense of another. Even the na- 
tional defense argument has lost some of its 
force. The sole question which the Mem- 
bers of the House must answer is whether 
the seaway will be built with American par- 
ticipation or without it. Canada will go 
ahead whatever we decide. 

Perhaps an analogy will help explain why 
we should participate. Suppose the garage at 
your home is at the back of your lot and 
you had a choice of building your own driye- 
way on your own property, or using your 
neighbor's driveway, cutting back onto your 
own property near the garage. It the neigh- 
bor is a good friend (as Canada is to the 
United States) you might consider using his 
driveway. But supposing your good friend 
and neighbor sells his property to a stranger, 
or perhaps to an enemy. What happens 
then? You may have to bulld your own 
driveway or stop using your garage. But 
there is no possibility of the United States 
being able to build its own. So it is con- 
celvable that we could be refused the use of 
the existing one, and thus be denied access 
by water to one of our most important and 
vital areas, The way to avoid this extreme 
eventuality is, of course, to share the owner- 
ship so that whatever happens we have a 
voice in its operation. 

The chance of the United States and 
Canada becoming enemies, you may say. is 
as remote as the moon. There's no denying 
that, but today strange things happen, and 
they happen with a suddenness that is 
amazing. We fought a no-holds-barred war 
with Germany, Japan, and Italy less than a 
decade ago, yet we now have firm alliances 
with them. Our. war-forged partnership 
with Russia has turned to bitter enmity. 
China, with whom we had the closest bonds 
of friendship not much more than 5 years 
ago, has met us on the battlefields of Korea, 
and our armies still face one another In an 
uneasy truce that is not going to be turned 
into a peace treaty tomorrow. Admitting the 
tightness of the bonds that link the United 
States and Canada, and admitting that seri- 
ous dissension between us is all but im- 
possible, common sense tells us to partici- 
pate in the St. Lawrence seaway project. If 
we are ever forced out of it, at least we won't 
have lost it by default in 1954. 

The 30-year battle in Congress for United 
States approval is not over yet. Opponents 
have readied some amendments that would 
nullify our participation, even while theo- 
retically approving it. Chances for Its pas- 
sage, however, are as good as they ever were, 
if not better. The House should approve 
the project and retire from the wars a ques- 
tion that has caused far too much debate 
and dissension for too many years, 


Is Spain as Fortunate as Canada? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
IN THE 5 8 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 
Mr. SLEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 


day's press carries reports of precau- 
tionary measures now being taken in 
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Madrid and other parts of Spain to 
avoid hostile demonstrations on the oc- 
casion of Queen Elizabeth's impending 
visit to Gibraltar. It is reported there 
are factions in Spain which oppose Brit- 
ish control of the rock; and, unless 
checked, they would only further ag- 
gravate international tension at this 
time. 

A question one might well ask is: Can 
a benefit be spelled out for Spain in 
British control of Gibraltar the same as 
one can spell out a benefit to Canada in 
American control of Alaska? Or in hav- 
ing American interests in Newfound- 
Jand? In this respect is not Spain as 
fortunate as Canada? 

Canada knows that if Alaska is at- 
tacked the might of America will come 
to its defense, and, incidentally that of 
Canada. The same would apply to an 
attack upon Newfoundland. 

An assault on Spain from Africa would 
bring the might of Britain to the defense 
of Spain, via the defense of Gibraltar. 
The people of Spain might well have 
wished for such help when Islam, on 
the march from 632 to 1050, swept from 
China through Spain into France, where 
Charles Martel, grandfather of Charle- 
magne, stopped it in its tracks in the 
Battie of Tours. : 

Did not Stalin say that the road to 
Paris was through China, and, by impli- 
cation, through Africa and across Spain, 
thus, outflanking EDC, Maginot Europe, 
and NATO? The Moslems made that 
sweep once. It can be tried again. Rom- 
mel swept eastward across Africa via 
that route; did he not? 

One wonders whether the powers that 
be in Spain should not be congratuated 
for the precautionary measures they are 
taking on this occasion. It is good to see 
the factions in Spain warned, to stop 
racing their engines long enough to stop, 
look, and listen, eastward. The spirit 
of Rommel or Ghengis Khan, in a red 
cap, may be coming their way. 


Postal Workers Record Position on Wage 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article which appeared 
in the Pittston Gazette on April 7, 1954. 
This recently was sent to me by Mr. 
Nicholas J. Arcola, the president of 
Branch 162 of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers in Pittston, Pa. 

The article is as follows: 

PostaL Workers RECORD POSITION ON WAGE 
PROPOSAL 

Postal workers, Including clerks, letter car- 
riers, and mall handlers of Pittston Post Of- 
fice are aghast at the wage and Incentive pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General which was 
broadcast over the radio April 2, 1954. They 
feel the proposal was extremely important, 
not for what it said, but for what it did not 
Bay. 
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It is. however, quite obvious that this plan 
would place in the hands of the Postmaster 
General a power much greater than that 
granted to the head of any other Government 
department, It is worthy of note that he 
will have absolute authority over the biggest 
business in the world, the Post Office De- 
partment of the United States, with 500,000 
employees. For the first time in the history 
of the Post Office, the Postmaster General 
has seen fit to use the Post Office Department 
Postal Bulletin, the radio, and the press to 
propagandize salary legislation for postal 
workers when the vast majority of postal 
workers are unalterably opposed to such leg- 
lslation. 

Postal workers are, generally speaking, 
dedicated to the service of the United States. 
Never has there been any question of loyalty 
and never any employee convicted of Com- 
munist leanings. The postal worker Is 
unique in the position of being excepted 
from the application of most labor laws, 
union recognition, and he has waived the 
right to strike. He must depend solely on 
the action of Congress for relief and it is now 
he feels some relief should be forthcoming 
in the form of increased earnings at least to 
the equivalent level of “take home” pay 
in 1939. 

The Post Office performs an indispensable 
service at less than cost. The application of 
the profit and loss principle of private busi- 
ness is misleading. 

Mr. Summerfield’s proposal is based 
upon a report of Fry & Associates, Inc., of 
Chicago, Il, This hastily thrown together 
report contains many inequities, half-truths, 
and untruths. Postal workers feel that 
veteran members of the postal service should 
sit together with postal officials and legisla- 
tors and thresh out some workable plan that 
would be just and fair to all. 

The Postmaster General states his plan 
would create more incentive, Surely no in- 
centive is needed in the Pittson post office 
where approximately 50 percent of all eligible 
clerks and carriers took the recent examina- 
tion for promotion to supervisory positions. 

Mr. Summerfield states, “Our plan does 
not reduce the salary of any employee now 
on our payroll,” but section 404 provides: 

“Sec. 404. Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly 
rate of basic compensation of any employee 
on the rolls on the effective date of this act 
to an amount less than his rate of basic sal- 
ary immediately prior to such date, so long 
as such employee is assigned to perform and 
does perform work of the same level of dif- 
ficulty, responsibility, and qualifications re- 
quirements as the work which he was per- 
forming immediately prior to such date.” 

Note that under these sections the Post- 
master General would be authorized to re- 
allocate any position from a higher grade to 
a lower grade. This very carefully worded 
section actually provides a method whereby 
the salaries of present employees could be 
reduced merely by reassigning them to other 
duties. 

Section 301 of the bill provides: 

“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General shall 
place each position in its approprinte grade 
in conformance with standards established 
by him under section 302. Whenever the 
facts warrant, the Postmaster General may 
change any position which he has placed in 
a grade under this section from such grade 
to another grade.” 

“Sec. 302. (b) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to revise, supplement or abolish 
existing standards or prepare new standards 
from time to time.” 

Certainly, this should prove interesting to 
say the least—one pay grade today and 
another tomorrow. Surely loyal and con- 
scientious workers are worthy of better 
treatment than this. 

Mr, Summerfield states, “our plan gives 
immediate increase in pay to 400,000 of our 
600,000 employees.” Section 503 (b) of the 
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bill provides: “Each employee who, imme- 
diately prior to the effective date of this act, 
was in the maximum salary grade for his 
position, shall start his waiting period of 52 
weeks for his first within-grade step in- 
crease under this act on such effective date.” 
Effective date of the bill is 6 months after 
date of enactment. This means that clerks 
in grade 9 (after 9 years of service), would 
receive no immediate increase but would 
have to wait at least 18 months before be- 
coming eligible for the next grade. Mr. 
Summerfield neglected to state that 20 per- 
cent of the clerks would receive an increase 
of only 810 per year. Also he neglected to 
state that some pastmasters would receive 
increases of from $1,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Section 601 (a) provides that all new ap- 
pointments shall be made at the entrance 
rate of the appropriate grade. However, 
section 601 (b) provides that: “In the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster General, any indi- 
vidual who has been employed in a civilian 
capacity in any branch of the Government 
may be appointed to that step in the appro- 
priate grade of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule which is less than one full step above 
the highest rate of basic compensation which 
he received from the United States." This 
would provide authority for the appoint- 
ment of persons outside the posal service to 
supervisory positions. What a Roman holi- 
‘day for any political-minded postmaster. 
Long-working postal workers could be shoved 
aside and appointments made to supervis- 
ory positions of nonpostal workers who 
never went through the mill of night work, 
long hours, undesirable tours, etc. Is that 
democracy? Is that what happens to our 
20-year fight for seniority rights 
Mr. Summerfield also states, “our plan 
widens the difference in pay by skills and 
degrees of responsibility.” What happens to 
the veteran employee of 20 or 30 years of 
service who because of failing health cannot 
perform the more responsible work? Must 
he step down to a lower pay level and have 
a junior employee enjoy the higher pay? 
Many more inequities exist in the pro- 
posal of the Postmaster General but space 
will not permit listing them here and now, 
Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representa- 
tive of National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, appeared before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee recently and brought 
out a comparison between weekly earnings 
of postal workers and production workers. 
Percentage of average salary increase above 
the 1939 level: 


Postal workers 8 
Automobile workers — 181.6 
Bituminous coal 228.5 
.8 

3 

9 

143. 3 


Henny J. FREDERICK, 
President, Local 610. 
BERNARD C. Gawtas, 
Secretary, Local 610. 
NICHOLAS J. ARCOLA, 
President, Branch 162, 
PATRICK J. FINNERTY, 
Secretary, Branch 162. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 
IN THE gute cae AATA 
Monday, May 3, 1954 
Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 


throughout their recorded history the 
Poles as a nation have had their ups and 
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downs. In medieval times when they 
first established their kingdom this was 
accomplished by heroism and daring 
deeds. They successfully subdued 
strong local leaders and founded the 
kingdom about the year 966. This king- 
dom continued for more than 600 years. 
Then late in the 16th century Poland 
was united with Lithuania, and its ter- 
ritory was considerably enlarged by the 
annexation of certain territories of 
ancient Russia. Thus, early in modern 
times Poland was a major power in 
Europe. 

As long as Russia was weak and Ger- 
many remained disunited, Polish mon- 
archs successfully held their own against 
all comers, and in fact played a major 
role in the defense of Europe against 
Asiatic invaders. Late in the 18th cen- 
tury, however, Poland’s envious and 
avaricious neighbors—Austria, Prussia 
and Russia—joined forces for the pur- 
pose of partitioning Poland. In their 
dark plots they were successful partly 
because Poland was internally weak, and 
this weakness was caused by the preva- 
lent disunity and dissension among the 
Poles themselves. A large number of 
them were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the governmental machinery of the 
kingdom, and they wanted to overhaul 
that machinery. Finally the task of 
drafting a constitution was begun by the 
Great Parliament in 1788, and a new 
constitution was completed early in 1791. 
On May 3 the Parliament voted for the 
adoption of this constitution. It is this 
day, the 163d anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, that is being cele- 
brated today. 

As an historic document, that consti- 
tution is a veritable landmark not only 
in Polish history but in the political and 
constitutional history of entire eastern 
Europe. For the first time constitutional 
monarchy with limited powers and a 
responsible cabinet form c? government 
was adopted in that part of Europe. By 
that constitution ancient class distinc- 
tions and privileges were wiped out, and 
the arm of the central government was 
strengthened. This was done by extend- 
ing the protection of the law to the peas- 
antry and thereby enlisting their sup- 
port. Most significant, however, for 
those days and for that part of Europe, 
was the fact that this constitution guar- 
anteed absolute religious freedom. In 
this and in many other ways the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 was in the vanguard 
of democracy’s advance into central 
and eastern Europe. Although the 
Polish state was shortly thereafter de- 
voured by her predatory neighbors, this 
constitution remained a beacon to the 
Poles in their never ceasing efforts for 
freedom and  independence—efforts 
which were crowned with success in 
1918. And today, though Poland has 
again been under the oppressor's heel 
since 1939, the ideal and principles of 
that constitution continue to inspire 
Polish patriots in their struggle against 
the worst tyranny of all. 

Today in commemorating the 163d an- 
niversary of the adoption of that consti- 
tution we pay our respects to the mem- 
ory of its creators—men of vision and of 
courage. In celebrating that historia 
anniversary we strengthen the bonds of 
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sympathy and understanding between 
ourselves and the Polish people who have 
been sealed off from the free world by 
their heartless oppressors. We ardently 
hope that soon all Poles will again be 
able to celebrate this anniversary in 
their free and peaceful homeland. 


DAV Commander Watts Urges VA to 
Reject Further FHA Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for your attention a 
most informative article published in 
the Disabled American Veterans semi- 
monthly newspaper, issue of April 27, 
1954. This article shed some interesting 
light on the current housing scandals as 
they relate to veterans: 

DAV COMMANDER Watts Urnces VA ro REJECT 

Porrure FHA Inspecrions—Awalr CLEAR- 

ANCE OF CURRENT SITUATION 


WasHincton, D. C.—The Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans has urged Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to reject as unacceptable any fur- 
ther Federal Housing Administration in- 
spections of GI housing in light of the cur- 
rent FHA scandal investigations. 

DAV National Commander Howard W. 
Watts, in a letter, to Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Harvey Higley, noted that, 
aside from the irregularities charged against 
FHA by the administration and two con- 
gressional committees, VA itself has had diffi- 
culties with FHA inspections in several areas 
of the country—including Colorado and 
parts of California and Nevada. 

In view of the irregularities and difficul- 
ties, Commander Watts called on the VA Di- 
rector to discontinue to use FHA inspections 
on mortgages guaranteed by the VA. 

Commander Watts also urgently requested 
the VA Administrator to resist any efforts to 
bring about a transfer of any functions in 
the loan-guaranty program to the FHA. 

Such a transfer has been recommended to 
the White House by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing. The DAV earlier 
registered vigorous protest against such a 
proposed move In a letter to President Eisen- 
hower, which the White House promised to 
N under consideration before taking any 
action. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS UNLIKELY 


The sensational Government's announce- 
ment of the scandals uncovered in FHA made 
it unlikely that any VA functions will be 
transferred to FHA for some time—if at all. 

The immediate problem is the fact that 
VA around the country accepts FHA inspec- 
tions In 20 to 25 percent of GI homes whose 
mortgages are guaranteed by VA under the 
GI bill of rights. VA home-loan guaranties 
to veterans purchasing dwellings are being 
given out at the rate of 40,000 to 45,000 a 
month, 

The commander's letter to VA Adminis- 
trator Higley declares: 

“Press releases concerning certain irregu- 
larities in the operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration have recently come to 
my attention. These press releases indicate 
that the Federal Housing Administration's 
appraisals or cost analyses are faulty to a 
serious degree. If statements in the public 
Press are true, it would seem exceedingly 
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unwise to transfer the FHA functions vital 
to the veteran home purchaser.” 
CONGRESS DID NOTHING ABOUT TEAGUE FINDINGS 

Charges of faulty inspections by FHA on 
homes built during and after World War II 
have been raised by the Teague select com- 
mittee and the Rains subcommittee follow- 
ing their independent investigations in 1952. 
Congress did nothing about the charges. 

However, it now oppears that the Adminis- 
tration and Congress are both anxious to 
clean up the FHA mess. 

The two angles currently under investiga- 
tion deal with emergency apartment house 
construction, during and immediately after 
the war, and the still existing program of 
home improvements. 

Federal Housing Administration, created 
in 1934, is a construction loan insurance 
agency. It makes no direct loans; but it 
guarantees to back up a percentage of the 
loans put up by lending institutions for 
construction and sales of homes, and for im- 
provements and repairs to homes, 

In 1942 Congress passed an especially lib- 
eral law—for the bullders—known as sec- 
tion 608. Under this statute, FHA agreed to 
insure 90 percent of the lender’s loan to a 
builder putting up apartment houses. The 
program produced some 7,000 apartment de- 
velopments between 1942 and 1950, contain- 
ing some 465,000 dwelling units. FHA’s in- 
surance ran to $3,500,000,000 on this pro- 
gram, 

TAKE QUICKIE CASH 

As it turned out, the program proved to 
be a bonanza for the smart builders. The 
90-percent FHA insurance was based on 
FHA's estimate of the cost of the project. 
But the actual cost, it now is clear, was in 
many cases considerably less than FHA’s esti- 
mate, and FHA’s loan insurance figure. The 
builders reaped in windfall profits, estimated 
as high as 6500 million, by taking as quickie 
cash the difference between the actual cost 
of the projects and the amount of mortgage 
insured by FHA. 

For example, a builder brought Into FHA 
plans for an apartment house project. FHA 
estimated it would cost $1 million to build, 
so FHA committed itself to insuring a con- 
struction loan for $900,000. On the basis 
of the commitment, the builders got a $900,- 
000 loan from the banks. Then the builder 
went ahead with the project, and con- 
structed the apartment house development 
for an actual cost of $700,000. This left 
the builders with $200,000 in windfall 
profits, plus the buildings with its rentals, 
without having had to put up any of their 
own money. 

Thousands of veterans got clipped on this 
seemingly legal deal—although the FBI is 
probing for collusion with FHA officials on 
some of the jfuicier windfalls—because the 
rentals of these projects were based on over- 
all costs, including the cost of the mortgages 
and the windfalls. Thus, even today, thou- 
sands of veterans living in the projects are 
paying higher rents—as much as 25 percent 
more than normal, according to one com- 
mittee study on Capitol Hill, with no chance 
of redress, 


SUEDE-SHOE BOYS MAKE HAY 


The other facet of FHA under heavy fire 
is its so-called title I program under which 
the FHA automatically agrees to insure 
loans by lending institutions to homeowners 
who want repairs and improvements of any 
kind— including. it has been disclosed, 
swimming pools, burglar alarms, fire alarms, 
and barbecue pits—some 500 items in all. 

As a result of the loose administration 
of this program, racketeers knowns as dyna- 
miters" or “‘suede-shoe boys“ have been in- 
vading various areas of the country, high 
pressuring homeowners into buying fancy 
improvements to their houses, overcharging 
them, and then giving them a poor ob 
with homeowners stuck for the bill, and no 
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recourse. FHA has held in the past pretty 
much that these shenanigans—inyolving 
racket backs, according to one congressions! 
leader—were not its concern. In view of 
the fact that more than 2 million FHA loans 
have been made under this program, there 
were some mighty fine pickings available for 
the “dynamiters.” Again, veterans were 
hurt. Findings on Capitol Hill leave no 
doubt that many of the victims of the rack- 
eteers were veterans living in GI housing. 
GI's EVENTUALLY LOSE 

Before the investigations are over, FHA's 
biggest program of all, involving some 2.800,- 
000 homes bought under FHA insurance 
many of them by veterans—will be carefully 
scrutinized by Congress. The Teague and 
Rains investigations of 2 years ago un- 
earthed hundreds of cases in which ex-GI's 
were gypped through overappraisals and 
shoddy inspection, 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Erath 
County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in 
October of this year the citizens of 
Stephenville, Erath County, Tex., plan 
to celebrate their county's and city's 
100th anniversary. 

In the New England States and the 
States in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., and along the Atlantic seaboard, 
100 years is not a long period in the his- 
tory of a town or a community. In the 
Southwest, and particularly in the west- 
ern part of Texas, a century of commu- 
nity life holds unforgettable and cher- 
ished history. 

Stephenville, Tex., located in my con- 
gressional district, is historic as com- 
pared to areas farther west, and it is 
significant that they celebrate this occa- 
sion. It is a community which has had 
a tremendous influence over a wide sec- 
tion of the country. Many of its people 
are of pioneering stock and retain admi- 
rable characteristics which are reflected 
in a highly progressive community 
activity. 

The following, written by Mr. Homer 
Stephen, is taken from the Comanche 
Chief, a newspaper in the neighboring 
town of Comanche, Tex., and is descrip- 
tive in a brief way of this fine town and 
some of the people whose influence con- 
tinues to live among the present day 
population: 

ERATH COUNTY PLANNING For 1954 
CENTENNIAL 
(By Homer Stephen) 

(Dedicated to Ewell Jones, Dick Spradley, 
and Clinton Cox and every person who gives 
their ald to the centennial planning com- 
mittee for the 1954 celebration. Compiled 
by the Erath County Central Texas Histori- 
cal Society. Chartered under the laws of the 
State of Texas.) 

Stephenville was founded in 1854 accord- 
ing to official and authentic records m Austin, 
Tex., and Washington, D. C. 

Stephenville was named after John M. 
Stephen, he and his brother, William F. 
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Stephen, established a store here In 1854. It 
was the only business that shows on the 
original tax roll rendered for taxes in 1856, 
the year the county was created. 

According to records in Washington, 
Stephenville was first spelled Stephensville, 
with an “s” at the last. In 1872 William F. 
Stephen suggested to the officials in Wash- 
ington that they leave the “s” off of Ste- 
phen for these people had never used an s“ 
at the last part of their name. 

James Stephen, the father of William F. 
and John M. Stephen, was an extensive land- 
owner west of the Brazos, before Erath Coun- 
ty was organized in 1856 according to a land 
abstract, on April 7, 1848. James Stephen 
bought at public auction in Washington 
County, Tex., the Sien Bylthe Survey in the 
Milan District of Texas, now Erath County, 
4409 acres of land for $150. This survey is 
about 20 miles southwest of the present city 
of Stephenville. Some of the land is still in 
the Stephen family. 

Rollcall of a hundred early residents of 
Stephenville: Anderson, Akey, Carter, Comp- 
ton, Collier, Creswell, Chapman, Cage, Crow, 
Cowan, Carlton, Chamberlin, Clark. Alsup. 
Davis, Doyle, Bennett, Williamson, Fagan, 
Mulloy, Oxford, Mefferd, Graves, Arendell, 
Chandler. 

Evans, McNeil, Watts. Slaughter, Garrett, 
Hurley, Turley, Hickey, Frey, Neblett, Harris, 
King, McCleskey, Blakeney, Wilson, Gaston, 
Roberts, Robinson, Marrs, Higginbotham, 
Buck, Jones, McMillian. 

Henson, Cragwall, Franks, Livingston, 
Pearcy, Hancock, Barham, Wright, Stephen, 
Strong, Stephens, Savage, Wood, Dawson, 
Nugent, Dupree, Dupy, Fidler, Maloney, 
Johnson, Motherall, Howard, Miller, Keith, 
Howell, Martin, Moser, Nichol, Young, Clay, 
Beicher, Pack, Overby, Palmer, Pannel, Perry, 
Berry, Mothershed, Moore, McMahan. 

Baldwin, McAllister, Mobley, Brandon, 
Enis, Holt, Counts, Lawson, Lydie, Hicks, 
Cole, Fields, Fenner, Ferguson, Emmett, 
Winters, Hollingsworth, Woolverton, Yar- 
brough,- Smith, Stone, Stafford, Shelton, 
Sansing, Keyser, Poteet, Watson, Young, 
Klegg, Kelly, Richards, Moss, Phelps, Ras- 
berry, Goren, Wyley, Shelton, Holcomb, Gil- 
breath, Teddlie, Clements, Hawkins, Straus, 
Lyle, Schnable, McD. Rell, Snow. 

The first election held in Stephenville 
was in 1856. The first tax roll was made 
in 1856. A complete and authentic record 
of both are in the possession of the Erath 
County Central Texas Historical Society, also 
the names of the first public official, etc. 

Stephenville is located in the heart of 
central Texas and is in the midst of a diver- 
sified farming area. The State and National 
system of hard-surfaced highways connect 
Stephenville with all sections of Texas. It 
has a growing season of 238 days and an 
annual rainfall of 30.8 inches. The average 
temperature is 648°. The climate is con- 
ducive to good health, and it has an ele- 
vation of 1,264 feet. The town is well sup- 
plied with pure water, a modern sewer sys- 
tem, modern hotels, a splendid hospital, 
banks, excellent churches of many denomi- 
nations, etc. 

The public-school system is one of the 
best and most progressive in the State. It 
is supplied with excellent buildings and a 
very capable teaching staff. 

Stephenville is the home of Tarleton State 
College, founded in 1899 by the late John 
Tarleton, who made the college possible by 
leaving a large estate to be used in the 
establishment of the college. In 1917 the 
people of Stephenville donated the entire 
school plant to the State of Texas, to be 
used as a junior college as a branch of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. It is one of the excellent junior 
colleges of the Nation. 

Stephenville has a cheese plant, peanut 
shelling plant, various manufacturing plants, 
many fraternal and civic organizations, 
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chamber of commerce, and historical 
societies. 

The Stephenville Chamber of Commerce 
with the cooperation of many other groups 
is sponsoring a celebration for the fall of 
1954 to honor the known and unknown 
pioneers, who bequeathed a great heritage 
to generations unborn, and to the fine citi- 
zens who have moved here in recent years, 
who are doing such a fine and noble work 
in carrying on Christianity and civilization. 
And so may their children's children carry 
on and improve the great heritage until the 
marble that marks the pioneers’ graves 
crumbles into dust and a greater civilization 
arises where the will of God prevails, is 
my prayer. 


A Law That Will Not Allow Freemen 
To Earn What They Are Capable of 
Producing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp today a letter from a cor- 
respondent in Philadelphia with respect 
to the oppressive wage ceiling in the 
Social Security Act. Under legislation 
soon to be brought before this House, 
the wage ceiling, now fixed at $900, will 
be lifted by the munificent sum of $100, 
so that a beneficiary may earn $1,000 a 
year without loss of benefits. Wage- 
earning beneficiaries will also be put on 
an equal basis with the self-employed, 
in that penalties for exceetiing the wage 
ceiling, in the form of loss of benefits, 
will be. enforced on an annual, rather 
than a monthly basis. 

This, in my judgment, however, is only 
gilding the inequity. I believe the wage 
ceiling should be removed from the act. 
If it cannot be removed by this Congress, 
then surely the very least we can do is 
to allow those who are obliged to con- 
tinue at work over age 65 to qualify 
thereby for extra benefits, and remove 
the wage ceiling entirely at age 70. 

Mr. Speaker, the injustice of the pres- 
ent system is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 26, 1953. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
H Washington, D. C. 

Sm: It being my understanding that you 
are a member of a committee in the House, 
which is sponsoring a bill to try and cor- 
rect the present soclal-security law, desire 
to express to you my views on this situation; 
many winter winds and summer suns have 
passed over my head, as I am nearing 70 
years of age and am drawing down social 
security from our Government to the amount 
of $60.60 per month and while I have no 
quarrel with the amount, I do object most 
strongly to a law that will allow me to earn 
but $75 per month, without the loss of my 
social-security benefits. Therefore, if I earn 
$76 per month, I am penalized $60.60 and 
have worked a month for a compensation of 
$15.40, thereby giving no one an incentive 
to work. 
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Being in excellent health and thoroughly 
capable of earning a great deal more than 
$75 per month, I do not feel that my social- 
security benefits, for which I and my pre- 
vious employers have paid for and I am 
lawfully entitled to, should be taken away 
from me, even though I am able to earn 
$1,000 per month or more. 

I have had many conversations with the 
recipients of soclal-security benefits and 
they all protest most vehemently against a 
law that will not allow freemen to earn what 
they are capable of producing. 

There are many other phases of the pres- 
ent law that could be improved no doubt, 
but the only one I am interested in, is the 
one that I have mentioned above. There- 
fore, I am writing to you to express my ap- 
preciation of your efforts in behalf of the 
many able-bodied men of mature experience 
and knowledge, who are willing to work and 
are securing social security, but who are held 
in bondage by a law which has all the ear- 
marks of an act of a dictator. 

Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
I. C. BANKS. 


a 


Farming as a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 12, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, April 28, 1954, edi- 
tion of Missouri Farm Bureau News, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.: 


FARMING AS A CAREER 


“Farmers, it seems to me, are literally the 
most important people in the Nation. Our 
very life depends upon them, for they—a 
mere 15 percent of the population—produce 
the food that keeps all the rest of us alive.” 
This statement is made by R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, former dean of agriculture of Kansas 
State College, who presents a strong case for 
farm careers for young persons in an ad- 
vertisement of a leading life insurance com- 
pany which recently appeared in national 
magazines, 

Many parents are concerned with the ques- 
tions of just how much encouragement they 
should give their children to be farmers. 
Thousands of farm boys and girls in Missouri 
are finding their own answers through 4-H 
and vocational agriculture projects. Under 
the wise guidance of 4-H leaders and voca- 
tional agriculture instructors and the under- 
standing and cooperation of parents farm 
youths are finding that they like farming and 
by the time they complete high school many 
of them have a substantial investment in 
livestock and equipment. 

It's too bad that unsettled world condi- 
tions maintain a condition that Government 
and military leaders interpret as‘ requiring 
military training for all young men, Just 
at the time when boys are ready to settle 
down with the girls of their choice to an 
occupation of farming they must go into 
military service. And the girls—many of 
them—go to the cities to work. 

It has been stated that “you can take a 
boy away from the farm, but you can never 
take the ‘farm’ out of the boy that has spent 
his boyhood there.” So it is good to find 
more and more interest being taken in the 
occupation of farming. 
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Dean Throckmorton concluded his state- 
ment with the thought that children who 
like the soil, like to grow things, like the 
outdoors and enjoy people and like to do 
things for others should be encouraged by 
their parents to become farmers. In this 
way the children have a chance at “a life 
that calls upon man for intelligence, sweat, 
and compassion and rewards him with se- 
curity, satisfaction, and spiritual peace.” 

May we all take renewed faith in our 
occupation of tilling the soll. 


Calumet-Sag Channel Is a National 
Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the ConGressIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appears in the May 1954 
issue of Marine News. I am happy to 
have this opportunity to bring the edi- 
torial to the attention of the Members 
of Congress, because it stresses the fact 
that the Calumet-Sag Channel is a vital 
link in the Nation’s waterways system. 
Calumet-Sag can in no way be consid- 
ered a local project; its early construc- 
tion is of prime importance to all sec- 
tions of our country and to every seg- 
ment of our population. The editorial 
follows: 

Trem Prostrus Go Wirn THEM 


The formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee, announced on 
April 5, constitutes a major forward step 
in the fight to develop and improve this vital 
link in the Nation’s Great Lakes-to-Gulf 
Waterway System. It is a guaranty of con- 
tinuing effort, one that last year stripped 
from Cal-Sag the false label of local in- 
terest,” forcing recognition of the Cal-Sag 
in its true light—as a national Issue. 

Nor was this achievement a minor one, for 
it constituted a necessary step toward even- 
tual success for the project. 

In view of this, it is heartening to note 
that the Chicago committee, which last year 
was formed to sponsor this educational pro- 
gram for the development of the Cal-Sag 
project, has affiliated itself with the new 
organization, the Cal-Sag Waterways Devel- 
opment Committee; for by so doing it has 
assured continuity of effort, 

Speaking of this effort, Congressman FRED 
E. Bussey, author of the bill seeking an ap- 
propriation of $5 million to get the Cal-Sag 
under construction, commented recently 
that nothing to equal its effectiveness had 
previously come under his observation. 

In view of this and similar statements by 
those in a position to judge, the decision of 
the newly organized committee to continue 
and expand this dynamic campaign calls for 
congratulation. 

In this regard, the unanimously elected 
chairman of the reconstituted committee, 
Henry E. Seyfarth, recently stated that “the 
committee has committed itself to raise the 
necessary budget to finance the educational 
program developed last year, and which is 
still in effect.” 

To achieve this continuity of effort, Mr. 
Seyfarth added, “the new organization has 
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Tetained the services of the group of men 
who were the creators of the dynamic and 
constructive program which has made of 
the Cal-Sag project a major issue before 
Congress.” 

That Cal-Sag is a project of which Con- 
gress is fully aware there can be little doubt; 
and, in this regard, Marine News takes justi- 
fiable pride in its efforts of the past to ald 
and assist through the medium of its pages 
in forcing recognition of Cal-Sag's true 


status as being vital to the Nation as a whole. . 


Recognizing this national importance of 
Cal-Sag—and of so many other waterways 
projects falsely tagged with the label “local 
interest“ —the Marine News in the past has 
given its unquatified support to those at- 
tempting to achieve improvements. 

And Marine News shall continue in the 
future to give this support to the efforts of 
the newly constituted Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee. 

It will, as always, support to the hilt every 
constructive effort to improve the Nation's 
Waterways, and to convince the Congress and 
the public that—as in the case of Cal-Sag— 


no waterway problem is purely local.“ 


How could it be? The waterways belong 
to the Nation—and their problems go with 
them. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt exccution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Scrgeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Racorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE FRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
gec. 133, p. 1037). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at #1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit. (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


The Indochina Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
published in the May 2 issue of the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune an article en- 
titled “Indochina Crisis Tests Unity of 
Free Nations,” written by Carroll Binder. 
Mr. Binder is an editorial writer for the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune. He is a stu- 
dent of international affairs. The ar- 
ticle indicates that he has given a great 
deal of thought and study to the ques- 
tion. For that reason I think it would 
be highly beneficial to all of us to have 
the article made a part of the RECORD. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcogD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

InpocHINa Crisis Tests Uniry or Free 

NaTIONS 
(By Carroll Binder) 

Three months ago, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France stood shoulder to shoul- 
der throughout the Berlin Conference de- 
spite persistent Russian efforts to divide the 
Allles on German rearmament and other 
European questions. 

Today the United States, Great Britain, 
and France have widely divergent views on 
what to do about Indochina and other major 
issues at the Geneva Conference, 

The western alliance is more strained than 
it has been at any time since its inception. 
The free nations show disturbing tendencies 
to go their separate ways at a time when 
their survival in freedom and security is 
largely dependent upon continued coopera- 
tion. 

What to do about Indochina is the imme- 
diate occasion of this threatened disintegra- 
tion. But the disunity over Indochina is to 
a considerable degree a result of divisions 
over other matters which have been devel- 
oping for a number of years. 

If the United States and its principal allies 
had been able to reach a meeting of minds 
on what to do about Communist China, 
they would have less difficulty agreeing on 
what to do about Indochina, Differences 
On what to do about rearming Germany, a 
European army, thermonuclear weapons, 
military aid to Pakistan, and negotiations 
with Russia have contributed to the present 
strains on the coalition of the free nations. 

Tt is quite likely that the Soviet coalition 
also is haying its troubles. China may be 
Suspicious of Russia’s intentions. Ho Chi 
Minh, the Viet Minh leader whose political 
and military gains are causing the free world 
60 much anxiety, probably is suspicious of 
Chinese Intentions. As a realist, Ho recog- 
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nizes that aid such as China is giving Viet 
Minh calls for political concessions. 

But at the moment, Russia is standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Red China and to- 
gether they have achieved for Red China the 
status of a fifth great power at Geneva de- 
spite United States refusal to recognize such 
a status. Viet Minh pressure at Dien Bien 
Phu and Sino-Russian pressure at Geneva 
seem to be creating a situation in which the 
Communist-led Viet Minh regime will have 
to be treated with despite American, French, 
Vietnamese, and other objections. 

To the disinterested observer, the Com- 
munists appear to be united, the free nations 
appear to be disuniting. There are divisions 
within the United States, France, and other 
countries over what to do about Indochina 
and about allles which could present serious 
problems for the respective governments. 

The British appear to have found a basis 
of temporary unity in the Churchill govern- 
ment's decision not to intervene militarily 
in Indochina or join In the formation of an 
alliance looking to such intervention until 
the possibilities of negotiating an Indochi- 
nese settiement at Geneva have been ex- 
plored. 

The British also appear to be insulating 
the British commonwealth against disin- 
tegrating tendencies by deferring action on 
Secretary Dulles’ proposed Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization until India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia have can- 
vassed the possibilities of cooperation at a 
meeting at Ceylon. 

This does not mean that the United States 
and Great Britain have severed the ties which 
have enabled them to withstand the terrible 
stresses of the last 14 years. They still make 
common cause on most great issues. It is 
to be hoped they will make common cause if 
a major crisis develops over Indochina or 
some other Asiatic issue on which at pres- 
ent they hold differing views. 

It would take far more space than Is avall- 
able here to set forth the divergent Ameri- 
can, British, French, and other views on 
what can and should be done to prevent 
the Communists from Gaining control of 
Indochina, 

Basically, the Eisenhower administration 
believes that Indochina must be kept out of 
Communist control in order to prevent the 
great resources, strategic positions and popu- 
lations of all of southeast Asia from falling 
under Communist, control. Such Commu- 
nist gains, the administration believes would 
create a situation in which Japan and other 
areas would be lost to our side and give the 
Soviet world a highly dangerous preponder- 
ance of strength. 

The administration has not made clear 
how it proposes to keep Indochina out of 
Communist control. It hopes granting of 
full independence from French control would 
inspire the people of Indochina to overthrow 
the Communist-led Viet Minh regime and 
create a government capable of resisting 
Chinese Communist pressure. 

The administration seems to assume that 
France can be induced to continue fighting 
the Viet Minh despite termination of French 
authority. Some members of the adminis- 
tration favor use of American air and naval 
forces to help the French and Vietnamese 
vanquish the Viet Minh. This faction would 


like to have the British, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Filipinos, Thailanders and as 
many others as possible join the United 
States in such military intervention but is 
understood to be prepared to have the 
United States act single-handedly if no major 
allies can be persuaded to act with us. 

Other members of the administration and 
apparently a strong majority in Congress 
Oppose use of American forces in Indochina 
except as part of an effort participated in by 
a considerable number of allies. 

No major allies are willing to join the 
United States and France in such military 
intervention unti! efforts to negotiate an end 
to hostilities have proved unsuccessful. 

This position is based on the belief that 
the Viet Minh is a genuine nationalistic 
movement which cannot be destroyed by 
military intervention and the fear that such 
intervention would create hostility against 
the intervening nations throughout Asia 
without effectively deterring communism. 

Those who take this view do not believe 
that a sufficiently strong regime can be con- 
structed in the near future in non-Viet Minh 
Indochina to stand unsupported by the 
Western Powers. Western support would give 
the regime a colonial hue antipathetic to 
other Asian nations, difficult even for the 
Philippines to countenance. 

Those who take this position want to ex- 
plore the possibilities of deterring the ad- 
vance of communism by other means than 
those favored by important members of the 
Eisenhower administration. Some of our 
allies and the neutral countries of Asia want 
to see what can be achieved by negotiations 
with both Red China and the Viet Minh. 

Secretary Dulles is forbidden by dominant 
elements in Congress and his own commit- 
ments to treat with Red China or Ho Chih 
Minh. He cannot promise either France or 
the Vietnamese American military aid except 
in cooperation with other countries which, 
as explained above, means that he cannot 
at present either negotiate with or fight 
against the Viet Minh and their Red Chinese 
allies, 

This state of affairs Is being compared to 
1936 when the great powers remained passive 
while Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland and 
began the march to World War I; to Munich 
when World War II became inevitable and 
to the time in 1940 when the United States 
and other countries refused to help the 
French resist Japanese conquest of Indo- 
china and paved the way for Pearl Harbor 
and the Japanese seizure of much of Asia. 

There are unmistakable similarities. 
There are also important differences between 
those situations. The course being followed 
may prove to have been as catastrophic as 
the courses mentioned above. But in choos- 
ing a course today it cannot safely be as- 
sumed that military intervention would pre- 
vent Indochina from going under Commu- 
nist control. 

Indochina concelvably could be sovietized 
despite the sacrifice of many American lives. 
It conceivably could remain at least par- 
tially non-Communist despite noninterven- 
tion. There are no absolutes in that com- 
plex and critical situation, 

In the face of such uncertainties it would 
be tragic if the free nations split and thus 
risked the loss of their own security and 
freedom without saving Indochina’s. 
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The Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on 
April 7 I appeared before the United 
States-Mexico Border Public Health 
Association, meeting in Albuquerque, 
and delivered an address on the subject 
of the Nation's health. I ask unanimous 
consen’ that my address may be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LECISLATOR VIEWS THE NATION'S HEALTH 
(Address by Hon. Dennis CHavez, of New 

Mexico, before the United States-Mexico 

Border Public Health Association, meeting 

at the Hilton Hotel in Albuquerque, April 7, 

1954) 

I certainly will not attempt to discuss 
medicine and public health with this group 
On equal terms. You who have honored me 
by inviting me to speak here must have done 
so in part because you knew I would not 
intrude my layman's views into those 
specific fields in which you have such a 
high degree of professional competence. 

Yet I would not have you think that we 
talk altogether different languages. I was 
born at Los Chavez in Valencia County; my 
wife's maiden name was Imelda Espinosa, 
and Albuquerque has been my home most of 
my life. I am proud of my long association 
with the border States. And—since one of 
my greatest concerns in the Senate is and has 
been the health of the American people—I 
am particularly pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the United States-Mexico 
Border Public Health Association and the 
host for this 12th annual meeting, the New 
Mexico Public Health Association. 

Some of you are perhaps aware that I have 
been in the Senate since 1935. During most 
of those 18 years, I have, among other duties, 
served on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Thus I have had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to observe the Federal dollar in action, 
and to participate in the democratic proc- 
esses by which the Federal dollar is appor- 
tioned and spent. 

A member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is made particularly aware of his 
grave responsibility to the citizens of this 
Nation and to his constituents, who by their 
ballots asked him to serve them in Washing- 
ton. The decision on appropriations isn't 
Just a matter of dollars; spending them ac- 
cording to a formula would be a matter for 
an accountant. It isn't even a matter of 
selection and rejection on the basis of pro- 
grant comparison; that would be a matter 
for simple administrative decision. 

The thing that makes wise decisions dif- 
cult on this committee sounds simple 
enough, but is really very complex. For 
example, one must consider, in connection 
with each major appropriation for each Fed- 
eral agency, what the money really buys and 
how essential the purchase Is to America's 
national and international well-being. 

To reach acceptable answers, and to trans- 
Jate those answers into appropriations, often 
demands the wisdom of Solomon, the pa- 
tience of Job, the strength of Hercules, the 
courage of Sergeant York, and the skill of 
Houdini, 

I said earlier that I would not attempt 
to discuss health in your terms. I will not 
go back on that. But you will be interested 
to know that I did get a pretty fair back- 
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ground in health activities in recent years 
when I served as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee dealing directly 
with labor and health matters. This ex- 
perience has been one of the high points 
in my legislative career. I like to think and 
sincerely believe that my interest and my 
effort are refiected in health progress of 
many kinds throughout the Nation. It is a 
relief in these times, when there are so many 
problems on which nren of intelligence and 
good will differ to find some truths that one 
can belleve in without reservation and that 
lead straight as an arrow to a course of 
action. 

I realize that a healthy population is one 
of the keys to our tremendous capacity to 
produce as a nation. I realize that disease 
of the mind or of the body—both the nag- 
ging sickness that any family has, and the 
heart-breaking tragedy of sudden death or 
prolonged illness—can fall on any of us at 
any time. And I have learned some of the 
things I can do personally about health and 
disease, what constitutes a sound national 
policy, and what the Congress should do 
about it as an agent of the people. 

My classroom during this instructional 
perlod was the Senate hearing room itself. 
My teachers were the private citizens, prac- 
ticing physicians, public-health workers. 
and Government officials who came before 
the subcommittee, 

I was impressed by the fact that tremen- 
dous forward strides have been made during 
the last 50 years in medical and public- 
health practice. The life span has increased 
more than 20 years; many of the acute in- 
fectious diseases have been virtually elim- 
inated; the nutritional status of the people 
has been improved; control measures such 
as sanitation, quarantine, and air and water 
pollution have been established. People are 
living longer than ever before; and they are 
in better health while they are living. Some 
experts say the health of America is better 
than that in any other country in the world. 

It is a strange paradox, however, that our 
very success in medicine and public health 
has created new problems which seem even 
larger than the old ones. 

Because more people are living longer, 
there have been significant increases in the 
diseases that attack older people. Further- 
more, we have made virtually no progress in 
controlling the diseases of middle and old 
age. A man of 50 today has almost the same 
life expectation as had a man of 50 in 1900. 
The chronic diseases have come to the fore— 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, arth- 
ritis, diabetes, and so on. The conquest of 
these diseases demands a new kind of re- 
search, a new dimension in medical care, 
and the development of new socio-economic 
patterns to meet the crisis of long-term 
illness. 

A word on- the human and economic 
burden of disease today. The cost in taxes 
alone of hospitalizing the mentally ill Is 
more than $1,100 million a year. Roughly 
half of this is Federal and half is State 
money—and the taxpayers must be prepared 
to increase this by $100 million each year 
until some way is found to bring mental ill- 
ness under control, 

Another statistic: heart disease and cancer 
alone cause 500,000 premature deaths (be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 64) in this country 
each year, 

You in the public health field can interpret 
these data better than I. It is apparent even 
to a layman, however, that we must develop 
new ways to diagnose the chronic diseases in 
their early stages, must moblilze research to 
find the underlying causes, must improve 
the accessibility and availability of well- 
trained personnel and well-equipped hos- 
pitals, and must increase public awareness 
of the importance of using the health sery- 
ices that are available. 

The Public Health Service has two basic 
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to the border between the United States and 
Mexico. 

The first basic program is foreign quaran- 
tine work, under which preventive measures 
are applied to keep five so-called quarantin- 
able diseases (smallpox, yellow fever, plague, 
cholera, and louse-borne typhus) from cross- 
ing the international border. Smallpox is 4 
special concern. A vaccination is required 
for all returning United States citizens who 
have been abroad and for all noncitizens 
entering the country. In addition, those 
who pass the border continually (perhaps 
several times a day or week) are checked 
periodically. It will give you some idea of 
the size of this quarantine program if I give 
a few figures: In the 12-month period end- 
ing last July, there were a million and a 
half people who entered the United States 
from the interior of Mexico, and 3514 mil- 
Hon “local crossers,” for a total of more than 
37 million people to be checked for quaran- 
tinable diseases. There were more than 225. 
000 vaccinations given without charge to 
people arriving at the border. I should point 
out parenthetically that it is rare indeed for 
these examinations to reveal conditions re- 
quiring medical detention, and that this 
record can only be interpreted as a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the public health and 
medical professions on both sides of the 
border. 

The second basic, continuing program un- 
der foreign quarantine is the medical exam- 
ination of aliens, carried out by the same in- 
spectors and medical officers who make the 
quarantine examinations. During the same 
12-month period, more than 81,000 aliens 
were given medical examinations as req 
by law, Of that number, 69 were not per- 
mitted entry because they had mandatory 
excludable diseases—for the most part men- 
tal diseases, tuberculosis, and dangerous con- 
tagious diseases. An additional 1253 were 
referred to the Immigration Service for final 
determination; they did not have normal 
physical well-being and could have been ex- 
cluded from the country on medical grounds. 
but these factors had to be weighed against 
the individual's ability to earn a Uving be- 
fore a decision could be reached. 

The one special program relating to the 
border is the examination of agricultural la- 
bor recruits, both at migratory centers in 
Mexico and at reception centers at the border 
for those workers who pass the preliminary 
screening. At the migratory centers Mexican 
physicians and nurses, with the assistance of 
Public Health Service medical officers, con- 
duct medical examination and vaccination 
programs. At the reception centers, United 
States doctors and nurses give the labor re- 
eruits a final medical screening, including 
X-rays, VD inspection, possibly a blood test 
and sometimes disinfestation by DDT dust 
or spray. In addition, these officers make 
recommendations regarding emergency med- 
ical care needed by laborers upon entry, with 
expenses borne by the Labor Department. 
Roughly 200,000 workers were examined in 
1953 at migratory centers in Mexico and 
300,000 at reception centers on the border: of 
these, nearly 4,000 were denied admission 
on medical grounds and nearly 8.000 more 
were referred to Immigration for final deci- 
sion. 

Part or all of this summary information 
on quarantine activities may be old hat to 
you whose primary work is in the field of 
public health. But I was surprised, im- 
pressed, and tremendously pleased when 1 
received the data from the Public Health 
Service in W ton, I was suprised at 
the size and scope of the program, imp 
by the apparent efficiency with which it 15 
carried out, and pleased at the heart-warm- 
ing demonstration of cooperation between 
friendly nations in the resolution of a com- 
mon problem, 

Wil you forgive me for a moment if I 
talk about health in New Mexico? And may- 
be a little bit about New Mexico itself? 1 
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think you will find the profile T draw of this 
border State relevant to the business of this 
association. 

I hope that Dr, Clark and anyone else 
representing New Mexico’s fine department 
of public health will be particularly tolerant 
during this part of my talk. I often find it 
useful to list a whole series of facts when 
there is a large problem that concerns me, 
Sometimes just setting them down, as hon- 
estly as I know how, helps me see a way 
to take a step in the direction of resolving 
the problem. Dr. Clark and his people know, 
as I know, that the health picture in our 
State does not compare favorably with most 
other States, or with the Nation as a whole. 
There are many reasons for this. The sit- 
uatton just kind of grew up with the State, 
and nobody is at fault—unless we do noth- 
ing about the situation, instead of trying 
to make it better. 

First, a few basic facts: 

1. We are the fourth largest State in the 
Union, with a population of roughly 700,000, 
representing about 5½ persons per square 
mile, 

2. Our per capita income is relatively low, 
and we are considered not to have achieved 
the economic status of most of our sister 
States. 

3. Our rate of population increase is the 
second largest in the Nation (1950 was up 30 
percent over 1940), with the greatest growth 
in urban populations. 

4. Despite this trend toward urbaniza- 
tion, medical and public health services 
must continue to be geared to the rural 
areas, which contain roughly 50 percent of 
the total population, 

5. We have a very high infant mortality 


te. 

6. Overall death rates for the State in 
1950, compared with the Nation, show an 
unusual pattern. Death from such condi- 
tions as heart disease and cancer is far be- 
low the national average, while death from 
communicable and so-called childhood dis- 
eases is way up. 

7. Climate and geography bring to New 
Mexico tourists and health seekers (with 
heart disease and tuberculosis, for example) 
who place an added burden on all medical 
and public health services (and may in part 
be responsible for part of our apparent 
shortcoming in the health statistics sheets). 

8. The native population is accustomed 
to inadequate health standards, can make 
only limited use of ordinary health edu- 
cation materials, and is so scattered that 
there is neither time nor incentive for com- 
munity programs. 

9. New Mexico has no training facilities 
and so cannot accept responsibility for pro- 
ducing its own professional personnel. 

10. Because many counties have a per 
capita income of less than $500 per year, 
they cannot attract competent medical per- 
sonnel or support hospital and clinical fa- 
cilities. 

11. Inadequate income is also related to 
unsanitary living conditions and to faulty 
diet, both of which contribute heavily to 
New Mexico's high incidence of certain dis- 
eases. 

12. The current level of State and local 
taxation for public health purposes does 
not permit adequate support to the public 
health staff, 

13. With virtually no endowment of hos- 
pitala, It is difficult for hospitals to balance 
thelr budgets and still provide the necessary 
charity services. 

14. The number of patients per physician 
is abnormally high, and the physicians are 
largely concentrated in Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe. 

15. Hospital facilities for the mentally ill 
are inadequate, and for the chronically ill, 
almost nonexistent. 

16. There are insufficient beds for patients 
with tuberculosis, 
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17. Because of distance and other factors, 
sick people are frequently not taken to the 
hospital or physician until it is too late for 
them to receive the full benefit of medical 
care. 

These are just some of the factors that are 
at work in New Mexico's health scene. In 
most ways, we seem to be pretty far behind, 
and the picture looks pretty dismal. 

But this is not the whole picture, by any 
means, A strong reason for being hopeful 
is that we have a forceful, hard-working, 
dedicated nucleus of public health workers 
in the State. The public health movement 
has made remarkable progress, against tre- 
mendous odds, since its beginning in 1919. 
I will not take up your time with details of 
what has been done. The facts are published 
elsewhere. But I want Dr. Clark and his 
staff to know, and medical and public health 
staffs throughout New Mexico to know, that 
their work richly deserves all of the praise 
and cooperation that our State can give, and 
more support than the State has given. 

Since this is my home State, and since I 
know my home State, I can speak only for 
New Mexico. But I know that if my col- 
leagues from the other border States were 
here they would endorse my conviction that 
broad recognition is your just reward, to- 
gether with greater assistance in your strug- 
gle to achleve the things you need in order 
to do your work even better, 

You will note that I have not made specific 
reference to our friends from south of the 
border and what their presence here implies, 
Neither have I referred to the objectives of 
this United States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association and the ways in which 
the organization seeks to accomplish its pur- 
poses. This omission is no accident. I have 
heard about your association generally, but in 
my view, it would be strange and inappro- 
priate for me to describe and interpret your 
work to you. I am counting on having you 
do that for me, since it is a subject with 
which you are totally familiar and in which 
I am vitally interested. 

I cannot and would not wish to close, 
however, without conveying my respects and 
good wishes to you who are from Mexico. 
With each passing year, in little ways and in 
large ways, the bonds between our countries 
are strengthened. We value highly the 
privilege of having Mexico as our friend and 
neighbor. And I personally am very grateful 
to all of you for this opportunity to be with 
you at dinner, to talk with you, and to see 
in action this association which has con- 
tributed so much to border health. 


Growth of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Texas Research League, a fact- 
finding organization, recently predicted 
that Texas will have more than 12 mil- 
lion inhabitants by the year 1975, only 
21 years from now. 

Texas is growing faster than the Na- 
tion as a whole, a challenge not only to 
those of us who liye in the State but to 
national business and industry. The 
growth of Texas is in line with the op- 
portunities afforded in Texas. 

The Austin American, published in 
the capital city of Texas, editorializes 
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that the Texas growth graph is the key 
to new opportunity. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

According to an old saw, Texas’ future is 
still before it. A remarkable future it prom- 
ises to be. 

For a scientific survey promises that Texas 
will gain more than half as many more peo- 
ple than it now has during the next 2 
decades. A population projection by the 
Texas Research League came up with the 
forecast of a Texas with more than 12 mil- 
lion inhabitants in 1975. 

This has a profound significance for the 
State, both as a government and a people. 
It will mean for instance that the typical 
Texas city will be one and one-half times as 
large as at present, and that rural popula- 
tion likewise will increase. It will mean 
State governmental expenditures must con- 
tinue to rise above the $600 million annual 
present rate; that there must be many more 
State and local hospitals; thousands of ad- 
ditional schools; and that the volume of 
business and property values will grow 
vastly. 

Texas is growing faster than the Nation as 
a whole, the specialized study showed. The 
estimate was that about 300,000 persons will 
come to Texas from elsewhere in 1955 to 
make their homes permanently in the State; 
and that the rate of immigration will stead- 
ily rise until it exceeds half a million new 
Texans during the year 1975. 

Austin, in its own population estimates 
announced this week, shows It is growing not 
only at the Texas rate but even faster than 
Texas as a whole. 

Austin gained more than 70 percent in 
population between 1930 and 1940; and on 
top of that huge increase gained more than 
50 percent from the 1940 figures when the 
1950 census report was made. It has pro- 
gressed from an official 132,000 in the census 
count to an estimate exceeding 170,000 in 4 
years this month. The census report is as of 
April 1, 1950. 

Research League officials said their com- 
putation was on the conservative side, and 
the actual figures of growth may be con- 
siderably higher. Specifically, the estimates 
were reached by statistical techniques that 
could not take Into account the theoretical 
effect of changes, such as establishing a com- 
prehensive antidrought and soil- and water- 
conservation program for the State. If such 
a program is effected, league officials said it 
would be plausible to expect a very great in- 
crease in the immigrant population. 

The forecasts, not optimistic or promo- 
tional guesses but computations based on 
proven statistical methods, pose for Texas 
great problems of planning, of getting ready, 
and of achievement, both in Government 
and in the private economy. 

There is a challenge for an adequate base 
for the expanded economy. There is a chal- 
lenge to the industry of the Nation to recog- 
nize the present and future Texas consumer 
market. There is a need to plan that there 
be jobs and diversified employment and busi- 
ness opportunity for the growing number of 
Texans and those who want to become 
‘Texans, 

Cities must plan for more schools and hos- 
pitals, more streets and utility services. 
Their business and industry leaders must 
plan for more and more varied types of enter- 
prise, a broader economic base, to absorb the 
growth in numbers and sustain a sound and 
prosperous economy. The promise of growth 
is a favorable, not a negative, factor, but its 
fulfillment is a challenge for the State and 
its cities to get ready for both its obliga- 
tions and its opportunities. 
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The Nation’s Maritime Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the important 
report of the study of the Nation's mari- 
time policies just made by Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce Murray, it is gratify- 
ing to note the reactions of such a well- 
informed American as Walter E. Ma- 
loney, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute. 

Mr. Maloney has issued a clear-cut 
statement commenting on the review 
and because of his exceptional knowl- 
edge of all phases of this problem, as well 
as because he is a spokesman for the 
largest segment of the merchant marine 
industry, his observations are well worth 
the attention of the Congress of the 
United States and of the public gener- 


I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of Mr. Maloney be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The comprehensiye review of maritime 
subsidy policy just presented by Under Sec- 
retary Robert B. Murray, Jr., is a challeng- 
ing document which deserves the attention 
of thoughtful Americans, Most certainly the 
statistical and factual data it contains bears 
out the warnings previously expressed by 
merchant-marine spokesmen to the effect 
that forthright action is necessary if our 
fiag is not to disappear from the high seas. 

Secretary Murray and all who had part in 
the preparation of the report are to be com- 
mended for the thoroughgoing studies they 
pursued in assembling and coordinating the 
data on which their conclusions and recom- 
mendations are based. They have ap- 
proached their assignment realistically and 
we can be assured that their findings will 
be used as the basis of legislative and execu- 
tive action henceforth. 

Unanswerable arguments as to the de- 
pendence on the American merchant marine 
for national defense are to be found in Sec- 
retary Murray's review and in the subse- 
quent explanatory statement of Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL Burks, who has manifested 
such an intelligent awareness of dangers to 
the security of our country and who has 
acted in order to avert the threatened dis- 
asters. 

These official spokesmen make abundantly 
clear that— 

(a) Security interests of our Nation are 
inseparably linked with the successful oper- 
ation of cur merchant marine; 

(b) Experience in world conflicts prove 
that the United States must depend on its 
own merchant fleet in grave emergency; 

(c) Adequate provisions must be made im- 
mediately through a replacement program if 
our merchant fleet is to be saved from deteri- 
oration and construction of new ships must 
be undertaken at once and continuingly in 
order to provide an adequate fieet for our 
country’s needs in the approaching 10 years; 

(d) The taxpayers of the United States 
have received 100 cents in value for every 
dollar appropriated in the past under the 
existing subsidy program. 

(e) Essentially different conditons between 
American and foreign shipbuilding and ship 
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operation make it imperative that special 
measures, such as subsidies, be maintained 
to enable our citizens to finance American- 
fiag ships which will be available for govern- 
mental use when emergency demands; 

(1) Prevailing maritime policies are 
basically sound but must be Implemented by 
financial outlays of only an infinitesimal 
fraction of total defense expenditures to in- 
sure their continuing success. 

It is gratifying to note that the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
and the Maritime Administration endorse our 
legislative proposals to meet current needs. 
The review contains approval of the pending 
Butler bill on mortgage insurance and ex- 
presses unqualified acceptance of the parity 
concept, which signifies concurrence with 
our recommendations for financial alloca- 
tions to implement that policy. 

Also, the report advances irrefutable proof 
of the justification for cargo preference pro- 
visions, such as are included in pending pro- 
posals of Senator BUTLER and Congressman 
Tuor TOLLEFSON. This support for perma- 
nent legislation to utilize the American mer- 
chant marine to the utmost is both timely 
and farsighted. Likewise, the implied repu- 
diation of ill-conceived suggestions of cer- 
tain members of the Randall Commission 
should put to rest for all time any possibility 
of serious consideration of these Randall 
Commission recommendations, 

All in all, the Murray report is an afirma- 
tion of the program of the American mer- 
chant marine, The forward-looking survey 
is indicative of a zeal to safeguard the secu- 
rity of American interests. It also reflects 
an understanding of present-day needs and 
of ways to meet them. If the Congress leg- 
islates in the light of the facts presented in 
this review, and if the executive branch of 
our government takes appropriate action to 
implement these measures, a distinct ad- 
vance will be made for the benefit of our 
Nation, 


Texas General Practitioner of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the medical profession 
wisely and properly hold the general 
practitioner in the highest esteem, So 
do all of us. 

Dr. A. L. Thomas, of the town of Ennis, 
in Ellis County, Tex., recently was named 
“General Practitioner of the Year” by 
members of the house of delegates of the 
Texas Medical Association. Dr, Thomas 
was chosen for this high honor because, 
in the words of Dr. Mayo Tenery, of 
Waxahachie, Tex., “he probably typifies 
the real family physician, a friend and 
confidant.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- 
sociated Press article briefly outlining 
Dr. Thomas’ unselfish career of service 
be printed in the Appendix. of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

San ANTONIO, May 2—A doctor who first 
started practice in 1903 and at 78. shows no 
indication that he intends to slow down was 
named general practitioner of the ycar by 
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the house of delegates of the Texas Medical 
Association meeting here Sunday. 

He is Dr. A. L. Thomas, Ennis. 

In nominating him for the honor, Dr. Mayo 
Tenery, Waxahachie, declared: “At the age of 
78, and after 50 years of practice, he ts still 
as active as ever. He is doing obstetrics, 
general practice, and surgery.” 

The thing most often said of him, Tenery 
continued, “is that he will go any time of 
the day or night to the rich or the poor, 
whether they pay or not. 

“His reputation for charity is above and 
beyond the call of his profession. * * * He 
probably typifies the real family physician, 
a friend and confidant. * * + He has a love 
of the people which has enabled him to treat 
mental and spiritual ills as well as physical.“ 

Dr. Thomas was in church at Ennis when 
he was telephoned to be notified of the 
award. 

He was born in Auburn, Ga,, in 1875, and 
came to Texas in 1886. He graduated from 
Polytechnic College, Fort Worth, and taught 
school in a one-room classroom at Bardwell 
for a year in 1898. 

Dr. Thomas then attended the University 
of Louisville, received his degree of doctor 
of medicine there, and began general practice 
at Cryer Creek in 1903. He interned at 
Texas State Hospital, Terrell, in 1904, and 
moved to Ennis in 1905. 

In Ennis Dr. Thomas studied under Dr. 
R. A. McCall, who taught him that medicine 


is a combination of arts, sciences, and the 


humanities. 

He was the first man in Ellis County to do 
microscopic work, and all the doctors in the 
county brought specimens for him to diag- 
nose, Dr. Thomas also was the only anes- 
thetist in the county for some time, and is 
believed to be the first man there to own 
and operate an X-ray machine. 

His first surgery was done in the home on 
a portable table that he hauled in his buggy. 
A quilt and sheet were used to make it soit. 
During his 50-year career he has delivered 
3,000 babies. 

Dr. Thomas has done post-graduate work 
in New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 

In addition to his practice, Dr. Thomas has 
been prominent in civic affairs in his home- 
town. For 20 years he has served as chair- 
man of the board of Ennis public schools. A 
past president of the Kiwanis, he was named 
citizen of the year in 1951, the first person to 
to receive that honor. He has also served as 
Ennis health officer, and as chairman of the 
first Ubrary board. 


Statement by Hon. Joseph Lipski Before 
Congressional Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression, May 4, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, the Select 
Baltic Committee of this House, of which 
I am a member, held public hearings in 
the city of Chicago on the illegal seizure 
of the former proud and independent 
nation of Poland. I am proud to report 
that we heard the testimony of some 
splendid witnesses who experienced life 
behind the Iron Curtain. Among these 
witnesses appeared Mr. Charles Roz- 
marek, president of the Polish National 
Alliance, who testified to the betrayal of 
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Poland and its eventual subjugation by 
the ruthless dictators of Russia, 

Another highly respected witness was 
Mr. Joseph Lipski, the rightful Polish 
Ambassador of the Polish Government in 
Exile. Parts of his forceful and chrono- 
logical statement is submitted for the 
thoughtful consideration of each and 
every freedom-loving American: 

The resolution agreed to by the United 
States House of Representatives on March 
4, 1954, to extend the activities of the Baltic 
Committee will tighten the links of friend- 
ship and confidence between the oppressed 
and the free. 

The fact that brutal and cunning methods 
of-physical and moral torture applied by the 
Communist oppressors are revealed in all 
grim details by this committee and given 
wide publicity, should be a reassuring proof 
that the free world is increasingly aware of 
the gravity of events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


The truth about conditions of life in the 
captive countries will be at the same time 
a warning against dangers of Communist ap- 
prosch and infiltration. 

In testifying here today I would like to 
express, on behalf of the Polish Government 
in Exile, sincere appreciation to the Chair- 
man of the Baltic Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able CHARLES J. KERSTEN, and to the other 
members of this committee for their Initia- 
tive and noble efforts to promote freedom 
for the subjugated nations. 

It is most gratifying that the resolution 
Of March 4 has met with encouragement and 
full approval of the United States adminis- 
tration as shown in the memorandum of the 
Department of State of February 8, last, for 
which we are greatly indcbted to the Secre- 
tary of State the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles and his department. 

Present conditions in Poland will have to 
be investigated against the wider background 
of historical events, Ample documentary 
evidence—as yet unpublished—can be pro- 
duced at the request of the committee from 
the archives of the Polish Exued Government 
in London. In my testimony I would like 
to make some brief remarks on Polish-Soviet 
relations with special reference to inter- 
national commitments violated by the 
U. S. S. R. 

The reborn Polish State was faced with a 
perilous situation on Its eastern confines. 
The Bolshevik 1917 Revolution, hesded by 
Lenin, had overthrown Kerensky, and scized 
control of the Government of Russia. Com- 
munism was on the 7. proclaiming 
world revolution. 

When after Germany's 2 in November 
1918, her armies began to withdraw from 
Eastern Europe, Soviet military units ex- 
panded westward on the track of these 
retreating forces. A Soviet-Polish war en- 
sued reaching its climax in the summer of 
1920. 

In launching his July offensive against 
Warsaw the Russian C. 1. C. General Tuk- 
chachevsky issued an order to his troops in 
which he said: “* the destinies of the 
world revolution will be settled in the West. 
Our way toward worldwide conflagration 
passes over the corpse of Poland.” 

The victorious Battle of Warsaw checked 
the Bolshevik onslaught. Thus for two de- 
cades communism was prevented from pene- 
trating into the heart of Europe. 

The Conference of Ambassadors in Paris 
recognized by its decision of March 15, 1923, 
the eastern boundaries of Poland as fixed 
in the Treaty of Riga. The United States 
Government in a note presented to the 
Polish Government on April 5, 1923, took 
cognizance of the above decision with regard 
to Polish frontiers, as being in harmony with 
the assertions of territorial sovereignty of 
Poland. 
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In those years Poland concluded with the 
U. S. S. R. a number of technical and com- 
mercial agreements, as well as several im- 
portant conventions of a political character, 
destined to strengthen peace In Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Following agreements supplementing the 

stipulations of the peace treaty of Riga 
should be quoted: 
1. The protocol of February 9, 1929, for 
the immediate entry into force of the Treaty 
of Paris of August 27, 1928 (Kellogg Pact), 
regarding renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. This protocol was 
signed in Moscow on Russia's suggestion, as 
this country was not among the original sig- 
natories of the Treaty of Paris. The common 
protocol was signed also by Estonia, Latvia, 
and Rumania. Later on the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared their access to the original 
Kellogg Pact and was therefore bound by 
two separate pledges to renounce war, 

2. Pact of nonaggression between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
signed at Moscow on July 25, 1932. The 
validity of this agreement was extended on 
May 5, 1934, for 10 years, 1. e., until Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

This bilateral pact refers to the Treaty of 
Paris stipulating in article 1 that the con- 
tracting parties “undertake to refrain from 
taking any aggressive action against, or in- 
vading the territory of the other party, either 
alone or in conjunction with other powers.” 
Alinea 2 of this article regards as contrary 
to the above-mentioned pledge “any act of 
violence affecting the integrity and inviola- 
bility of the territory, or the political inde- 
pendence of the other contracting party,” 
even if such acts are committed without dec- 
laration of war and ayoid all possible mani- 
festations. Article 2 excludes any direct or 
indirect aid or assistance to the aggressor 
state during the whole period of conflict. 
Article 3 stipulates that neither country 
should be a party to any agreement openly 
hostile to the other state from the point 
of view of aggression. 

8. Convention for the definition of ag- 
gression, signed in London on July 3, 1933, 
between the U. S. 8. R. and seven of her 
neighbors including Poland. 

The meaning of the term “aggressor” was 
laid down in article TI of the convention 
and very detailed stipulations enumerated 
various cases such as internal conditions of 
a state (political, economic, and social, which 
could not justify an act of aggression). 

4. Exchange of notes on September 10, 
1934, between the Polish Chargé d' Affaires in 
Moscow and the Director of the Peoples’ 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in which 
the pact of nonaggression of 1932 and the 
convention for the definition of aggression 
were reaffirmed in connection with the join- 
ing with the League of Nations by the 
U. S. S. R. 

5. Polish-Soviet declaration of November 
26, 1938, confirming that the relations be- 
tween the two states would continue to be 
based to the fullest extent on all the existing 
agreements, including the Polish-Soviet pact 
of nonaggression. 

Official Soviet policy with regard to Poland 
was laid down in these international docu- 
ments. In practice, however, Poland was 
not spared from subversive activities of the 
Cominform. 

As a characteristic feature of deceitful 
methods it is worthwhile to note that the 
Polish Communist Party was dissolved— 
strange as it may seem—at the instigation 
of the Comintern in 1938. 

Polish refusal to join anti-Comintern 
pact directed against the U. S. S. R. Nega- 
tive attitude toward forming of blocs. Re- 
lations with Moscow and Berlin based on 
nonagegression pacts. 

With the seizing of power by Hitler in 
1933—Poland's position particularly dificult 
as she found herself surrounded from the 
west and east by two totalitarian powers. 
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Both made efforts to induce Poland to join 
an alliance directed against the other. 

Offers were made to Warsaw on different 
occasions and under various circumstances. 
But Polish foreign policy remained strictly 
within the terms of nonaggression pacts she 
had concluded with Soviet Russia and 
Germany. 

In the spring of 1939 Soviet diplomacy 
carefully disguised any change of attitude 
toward Poland notwithstanding the fact that 
Hitler's demands presented to the Polish 
Government after the occupation of Prague, 
the seizure of Memel, and the military pro- 
tectorate extended over Slovakia had brought 
about a marked tension between the two 
countries. During his visit in Poland in the 
middle of May 1939—the Vice Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, WI. Potemkin, assured the 
Polish Foreign Minister that—in case of a 
German-Polish conflict—the U. 8. S. R. 
would maintain a friendly attitude visa-vis 
Poland. He stressed that he was making 
this declaration on special instructions from 
Moscow. Similar assurances were repeated 
by the Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw, Nicolal 
Sharonov, until the first days of the war. 
Rumors of alleged conversations between 
Russia and Germany were flatly denied by 
Soviet diplomats abroad, amongst others by 
Mr. G. Astakhov, Counselor and 
d'Affaires of the Soviet Embassy in Berlin, 
whose active role in the secret parleys was, 
later on, disclosed (I met him occasionally 
in my capacity of Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin). 

In view of Hitler’s menacing attitude, 
France and Great Britain undertook negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Government for a 
pact of mutual assistance destined to stem 
his aggressive designs. These conversations 
dragged on for months during the summer 
without definite results. New demands were 
continuously brought forward, including 
territorial claims in eastern Europe, Parallel 
with these conversations most secret ap- 
proaches were made by Soviet Russia in Ber- 
lin. Already Stalin's speech at the 18th 
Party Congress in March 1939 was the first 
indication of his change of attitude toward 
Hitler. A month later, when the tension 
fiared up, the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin 
made his first official overture on April 17, 
followed by other approaches. The outcome 
of those confidential negotiations was the 
nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939, 
signed in Moscow by Ribbentrop and Molo- 
tov. A confidential annexe, revealed only 
after the war at Nuremberg, drew a line of 
spheres of interest between Germany and 
Soviet Russia through the Baltic countries, 
Poland, and Rumania. The Western Powers 
were doublecrossed, Poland partitioned along 
the rivers Narow, Vistula, and San, but 
Soviet aggressive aims, carefully concealed 
for long years within the walls of the Krem- 
lin, were fulfilled. For her neutral and 
benevolent attitude in Hitler’s conflict with 
Poland and the Western Powers, Russia had 
been paid off by a large share of spoils in 
central and eastern Europe. She expected 
now to sit on the fence and watch the deadly 
struggle between the capitalist powers, await- 
ing the moment of their exhaustion to ap- 
pear in her dominating role in Europe. 

On September 17, 1939, while the Polish 
forces were engaged in a desperate fight 
against overwhelming Nazi onslaught, the 
Polish Ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Grzybow- 
ski, was called at 3 a. m. to the Soviet Forcign 
Office, and handed a note, signed by Mr. 
Molotoy, announcing that Soviet troops had 
been ordered to cross the Polish border. 
This dramatic interview of the Polish envoy 
with Mr. Potemkin can best be described by 
Mr. Grzybowski himself when he appears 
before the committee. 

So close were the relations between Hit- 
ler and Stalin at this juncture that even the 
wording of the note, which had to give a 
motive for the entry of Soviet troops on 
Polish soil, was beforehand discussed at 
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length between Molotov and the German 
Ambassador, Count Schulenberg. 

In a subsequent treaty signed in Moscow, 
on Septmeber 28, 1939, by Ribbentrop and 
Molotov, certain territorial adjustments 
were made to the secret protocol of Au- 
gust 23, 1939. Lithuania was thus joined to 
the Soviet sphere of interests, whereas parts 
of the Warsaw district and the district of 
Lublin passed under German occupation. 

The conspiracy Soviet Russia entered with 
Nazi Germany in dividing secretly Poland 
and other countries into zones of mutual 
interests—as well as the invasion of Poland, 
on September 17, 1939, were flagrant breaches 
of all the bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments enumerated above. It was also an 
unequivocal violation of the Charter of the 
League of Nations, to which Soviet Russia 
had adhered in 1934. 

It thus became evident that the series of 
pacts Soviet Russia had concluded with her 
western neighbors were merely tools of 
camoufiage serving a much advertised Com- 
munist propaganda of peaceful coexistence. 

In his speech delivered to the Supreme 
Council of the U. 8. S. R., on October 31, 
1939, Foreign Commissar and Premier Molo- 
tov declared: “* One swift blow to 
Poland, first by the German Army and then 
by the Red Army and nothing was left of this 
ugly offspring of Versailles.” 

The Polish territory seized by Soviet Rus- 
sia, as a result of the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement, covered 77,620 square miles, with 
u population of 13,190,000 people. Supported 
by their pact with Hitler and, owing to the 
war between the Western Powers and Ger- 
many, the Soviets felt free to impose on 
the conquered populations their rule of ter- 
ror and oppression with brutal display of 
force. All measures were taken in complete 
disregard of the rules of international law 
and ethics and carried out with striking ra- 
pidity. 

The characteristic features of Soviet meth- 

ods in Poland were: Liquidation of local 
administration of political parties and all 
non-Communist organizations, Polish, Ukra- 
nian, and Jewish slike. Annexations of 
those territories into Soviet republics under 
the cover of fake elections to national as- 
semblies. Imposing on Polish citizens of 
Soviet citizenship without right of option 
and recruitment to the Red army. Looting 
of public and private property, confiscations 
and economic exploitation. Mass deporta- 
tions to Russia exceeding over 1½ million 
people. The majority of the deported were 
arrested, sent to places of forcible detention, 
to labor camps or prisons. 

The Polish Government in Exile, which, 
after the occupation of Poland, resided first 
in France and then, since June 1940, in 
Great Britain, lodged with the allied and 
neutral governments protests against all 
these violations of international law. The 
diplomatic notes are recorded and can be 
supplied to the committee. 

During the whole time of Nazi-Soviet co- 
operation Gestapo and GPU worked hand in 
hand, suppressing every patriotic move 
among the population. Nevertheless al- 
ready at that time the Polish underground 
assisted the allied war effort in disturbing 
transports of raw materials, sent from Rus- 
sia through Poland to Germany destined to 
support her war potential. 

On June 22, 1941, Hitler attacked Russia, 

By that time Poles had learned, from 
tragic experience, what Communist rule 
meant to the enslaved nations, whereas 
western democracies did not yet realize the 
whole bitter truth. This should be kept in 
mind to understand the exceptionally diffi- 
cult position of the Polish Government in 
London, when Soviet Russia Joined the West- 
ern forces as an ally in a war against Ger- 
many. 
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Gen. W. Sikorski, Prime Minister of the 
exiled government and commander in chief 
of the Polish forces, fighting under Supreme 
Allied Command in the West, made a daring 
contribution to the Allled cause in conclud- 
ing, on July 30, 1941, the Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment, 

By this agreement the U. S. S. R. recog- 
nized that the Soviet-German treaties of 
1939 relative to territorial changes in Po- 
land—have lost their validity. The resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations was stipulated. 
Both Governments undertook to render one 
another aid and support in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany. It was agreed that a 
Polish Army would be formed on the terri- 
tory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and General Anders released from the 
Zubianka prison was appointed by General 
Sikorski, commander of that army. 

An additional protocol provided that— 
on the resumption of diplomatic relations— 
the Soviet Government would liberate all 
Polish citizens who were deprived of their 
freedom, either as prisoners of war or on 
other grounds. 

On the occasion of the signature of this 
document the British Secretary of State, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, handed General Sikorski a 
note assuring him that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment do not recognize any territorial 
changes which have been effected in Poland 
since August 1939. 

The summer of 1942 was marked by a 
serles of hostile moves on behalf of the 
Soviet authorities. The great blow against 
the Polish relief organization was struck 
at the moment when, thanks to the chari- 
table institutions in the United States of 
America and Great Britain, as well as to the 
ald granted through the lease and lend, 
substantial shipments of relief began to ar- 
rive to Russian ports and were properly dis- 
tributed with the assistance of the delegates 
of the Polish Embassy. 

Thus the vast Polish relief organization 
formed in accordance with the agreement 
of December 23, 1941, was disrupted by the 
NKWD scores of Polish relief workers im- 
prisoned, thousands of Polish citizens of 
Jewish faith and of Ukrainian and Byolo- 
russian origin were rearrested for refusal 
to accept Soviet passports. Others were for- 
cibly conscripted in the Red army. (Ex- 
tensive Polish diplomatic correspondence 
covers those events.) 

It was significant that these drastic steps 
were taken soon after Molotov had concluded 
the 20-year Anglo-Soviet alliance. 

At both wartime conferences in Teheran 
and Yalta vital Polish interests were dis- 
cussed and decisions taken (viz, severance 
from Poland of her eastern boundaries) 
without prior consultation with the Polish 
Government, the only authorized spokesman 
of the Polish nation. 

The Yalta agreement sanctioned the im- 
Position on Poland of a government fo- 
cused on the Communist-sponsored Lublin 
group. 

This led to the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion, on July 5, 1945, to the Polish constitu- 
tional government by the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 

Whatever perfidious interpretations or ap- 
plications of the Yalta agreement were prac- 
ticed by the Soviet Government which acted 
mala fide from the very beginning, the fun- 
damental error of this document consists 
in the fact that it violates the sovereign 
rights of, and the treaty obligations toward, 
an allied country whose independence thus 
was sacrificed. 

Therefore this act will never be recog- 
nized by the Polish nation. 

The Polish nation today under the most 
brutal Communist yoke is not losing faith 
in her destiny, convinced that the ideals 
of justice and freedom, so dear to the Amer- 
ican Nation, will finally triumph over the 
forces of evil. 
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Utah’s Future Depends on Water in the 
News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
entitled “Utah's Future Depends on Wa- 
ter in the News,” by George D. Clyde, di- 
rector, Utah Water and Power Board, 
printed in Intermountain Industry, 
April 1954: 

Saturday, March 20, was a redletter day for 
the upper basin States. On that day, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave blanket approval to 
the upper Colorado River storage project, and 
made that vital project a part of the admin- 
istration’s program. This action came ap- 
proximately 52 years after the National 
Reclamation Act was passed and it marks the 
second stage in the development of the in- 
termountain States and the control of the 
last remaining large water resource avatlable 
to the States of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. 

The upper Colorado River storage project ts 
unique because it involves a comprehensive, 
well-planned development of an entire river 
basin, no part of which can be developed by 
itself. It must be developed in its entirety 
and recognition by the President of the 
United States of this basin-wide program 
marks 4 new achievement In reclamation and 
the development and control of the natural 
resources of this Nation. 

The comprehensive development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin contempiates the 
construction of an interlocking system of 
dams to be constructed on the tributaries 
and the main stem of the Colorado River to 
assure full and complete regulated flow 
which is necessary to provide water for the 
lower basin States under the Colorado River 
Compact and to provide power-generating 
facilities to produce revenue which help pay 
for the costs of the participating projects. 

This interlocking system of dams consists 
of 9 dams, the largest 2 of which are Glen 
Canyon Dam, near the Arizona-Utah border, 
and Echo Park Dam, located in Colorado near 
the Utah line and within the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument. Echo Park 
Dam ts the key dam in this entire system, 
and without it the system of interlocking 
storage dams cannot function effectively. 
Any other combination of dams which does 
not include Echo Park is more costly in water, 
more costly in power, and less effective in 
regulation. 

The attack on the Colorado River project 
has been centered on Echo Park Dam simply 
because it Is the key structure and, without 
it, there will be no upper Colorado River 
storage project. If there is no upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, the upper basin 
States cannot utilize consumptively the por- 
tion of the water of the Colorado River which 
was atlocated to them under the Colorado 
River compact, and that water which they 
cannot use will run downhill and be used 
consumptively by the lower basin after it 
has been used to mnke power at the string 
of power plants now constructed and pro- 
posed to be constructed throughout the 
lower basin. 

These opponents of the Colorado River 
storage project disregard completely the fact 
that 90 percent of all the water In the Colo- 
rado River originates in the upper basin and 
they disregard completely the commitment 
of the United States which was made when 
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Dinosaur National Monument was expanded, 
to the effect that the local people would be 
permitted to develop and utilize the water 
and power and grazing resources within the 
confines of the expanded Dinosaur National 
Monument. 

Now that the administration has given its 
blessing to this project, the Budget Bureau, 
the Department of Interior, and Congress 
are working on legislation to put it into 
effect. There now seems to be little opposi- 
tion to the principle inyolved. The attack 
is stil) on in connection with Echo Park, but 
there is no objection to the construction of 
Glen Canyon Dam. There are those who 
would fayor the construction of Glen Can- 
yon Dam and no other storage. 

These people, principally, again are from 
the lower basin—knowing full well if that is 
done, the power goes to the lower basin, the 
water goes to the lower basin, and with the 
building of an economy based upon these 
resources, it will be extremely difficult to get 
public or congressional approval for the 
construction of works later in the upper 
reaches of the stream, which works would 
use consumptively the waters upon which 
depended the economies developed in the 
lower basin. This project is so huge, it in- 
volves so many billions of dollars over the 
period of years of the life of these projects, 
that the stake is being bitterly fought for. 

Although the President gave his blessing 
to the construction of Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon Dams, he only gave conditional sup- 
port for the participating projects, request- 
ing that before unconditional authorization 
be granted to these participating projects, 
that they be completely reevaluated and that 
a joint report by Interior and Agriculture 
be submitted relative to the agricultural 
feasibility of these participating projects. 
In my opinion, this is another effort to delay 
and ultimately defeat this project. The 
United States Bureau of Reclamation has 
been making investigations in the upper 
basin for 30 years. They have explored and 
reexplored every potential reservoir site and 
participating project. It is true that they 
have not been able to go into the detail 
necessary for a planned report. This will 
come after the authorization and before con- 
struction is started. It seems to me that 
nothing will be gained by reevaluation; they 
have no new evidence to present and, if an- 
other 30 years goes by before they can get 
authorization for these participating proj- 
ects, their time will have run out. The 
waters will have been put to use in the lower 
basin and there will be absolutely no chance 
for consumptive use developments in the 
upper basin. 

I have no objection to the joint report 
of Interior and Agriculture on the agricul- 
tural feasibility. However, I think author- 
ization for these projects should be given at 
ence and then Interior and Agriculture be 
instructed to proceed with a detailed investi- 
gation of agricultural potential. By doing 
this, we would lose no time, Iam convinced 
that the water and land resources are there 
and by joining them through the construc- 
tion of this basinwide project, this Nation 
and this State will gain in total wealth, and 
our economy will be stabilized. 

It is expected that the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs will come out 
with its report very soon. It ts hoped that 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will call this bill up for hearing 
so that action might be taken in the present 
Congress. 

It takes a long time to prepare the planned 
reports which are necessary before contracts 
can be let for construction. The employ- 
ment situation in this country today indi- 
cates that there should be processed proj- 
ects which will employ large numbers of 
people before the numbers of unemployed 
reach uncontrollable proportions. The rec- 
lamation program endorsed by the President 
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of the United States on March 20 points the 
way to large-scale employment—not only at 
the construction sites, but all the way up 
through the manufacturing and service areas 
of employment, Therefore, it is hoped that 
Congress at this session will approve the 
authorization of the Colorado River storage 
project and its participating projects and 
will provide funds for immediate preparation 
of planned reports leading to ultimate ap- 
propriations for, and construction of, the 
Colorado River storage project and its 
participating projects. 


Can We Internationalize the Atom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. COLE of, New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Lin Root entitled “Can 
We Internationalize the Atom?” which 
appeared in the magazine This Week un- 
der date of February 21, 1954: 

More than 2 months have passed since 
President Eisenhower proposed before the 
United Nations General Assembly that the 
nations in the atomic arms race contribute 
to a U. N.-supervised bank of fissionable ma- 
terial—an international pool of nuclear en- 
ergy and talent to strip atomic energy of 
its military casing and adapt it to the arts 
of peace. 

Although in that time the plan has been 
acclaimed in the western nations and treated 
with apparently sincere interest in the So- 
viet world, one basic question has been raised 
repeatedly: Assuming the nations concerned 
are willing, can such an international oper- 
ation work? Is it practical? 

The answer is yes. Just such a joint oper- 
ation has been working—and working well— 
for almost 3 years. The Joint Establishment 
Experimental Pile (JEEP) in Kjeller, Norway, 
is owned and operated in equal partnership 
by Norway and the Netherlands, 

Although still, comparatively speaking, in 
its adolescence, JEEP has made $7,000 worth 
of commercial deliveries of radioactive iso- 
topes, is producing radioactive iodine for a 
pharmaceutical company, is at work on a 
5,000-kilowatt atomic generator and is con- 
ducting extensive research in the production 
of atomic energy for industrial power. 

GO-IT-TOGETHER POLICY 

JEEP came about in a simple, neighborly 
way. Early in 1951, Norway was just com- 
pleting construction of a heavy-water reac- 
tor—an atomic furnace which operates on 
natural uranium in heavy water. Norway 
was a producer of heavy water—which is H,O 
with a heavier H—but not uranium. 

The Netherlands, it turned out, had several 
tons of uranium oxide, bought before the 
war by a professor who though it might come 
in handy later and cached under Nazi noses 
during the war, Both countries planned in- 
dustrial expansion and an increased demand 
for power. Both were maritime countries, 
aware that atomic ship propulsion was the 

thing. But neither could proceed 
alone. So they did the natural thing—they 
pooled resources and set up shop at Kjeller. 

A committee of 3 Norwegians and 3 Dutch 
scientists was set up to govern the project, 
which was to be managed by a director, 
either Norwegian or Dutch. Dutch and Nor- 
wegian scientists were to work under the 
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same rules, and the whole project was to be 
run as an open scientific institution. 
VISITING PHYSICISTS 

And that is how it has worked. Not only 
are security safeguards dispensed with, but 
the Kjeller Institute is open to the public 
and well-vistted. I have been there many 
times. In addition, any qualified scientist 
can come and work at Kjeller. The staff has 
included physicists from Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Sweeden, and the United States, and visitors 
from almost every other nation in the non=- 
Soviet world. 

Not the least of JEEP’s values has been its 
stimulus to atomic research in other small 
countries. Many of the visiting scientists are 
working on plans to build reactors in their 
homelands—and the Kjeller pile is an ideal 
model. It is perhaps the cheapest of its size 
and achievements ever built. Its total cost 
Was about $2,300,000—a million in cash and 
$1,300,000 worth of heavy water contributed 
by Norsk Hydro. It is a price within reach 
of almost any country. 

SOCCER MONEY 

As a result, Sweden has almost com- 
pleted an industrial reactor and others are 
planned or in progress in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Australia, 
and India. Norsk Hydro, incidentally, is 
filling these countries’ order for heavy water. 

JEEP has solved the problem of private 
or public ownership with a compromise, a 
public and private ownership plan. Norsk 
Hydro owns a sizable chunk. Other indus- 
trialists, notably ship owners, have bought 
shares in the expectation of industrial usage 
of atomic power. Part of the public money 
comes from the Norwegian State Soccer Bet- 
ting Pool, which controls public wagering. 

In the Netherlands, the setup is similar. 
The Dutch Reactor Commission has signed 
contracts with Industrial firms and private 
industry has supplied sizable funds for fu- 
ture rights. New laboratories and research 
groups have also been established to co- 
operate with the joint project. 

ISOTOPE MARKET 


Meanwhile, JEEP is starting to take care 
of its own financing by selling isotopes, and 
has more orders than it can fill. But this is 
& sideline. The scientists are primarily in- 
terested in (1) studying the possibilities of 
various reactor designs and (2) production of 
industrial power, Already JEEP heats its 
own building by utilizing the heat produced 
in the reactor. 

It seems likely that President Eisenhower 
had knowledge of the Kjeller pool when he 
made his proposal in the U. N. Dr. Gunnar 
Randers, the Norwegian scientist who first 
conceived the Kjeller project and is now its 
director, had conversations with Adm. Lewis 
Strauss, head of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, this past fall. And the 
informal international conference on atomic 
reactors, sponsored by JEEP and held at 
Kjeller last August, was liberally attended 
by American representatives, scientists, AEC 
observers, members of the United States Of- 
fice of Naval Research in London and the 
United States scientific attaché in Stock- 
holm. 

I was at this conference and found it a 
striking display of the stimulation that 
multi-nation, open methods can produce. 
The conference was entirely on heavy-water 
reactors for industry; armaments did not 
enter the picture. 


EXCHANGE PLAN 


More than 100 scientists of 19 nations, 
from India to Brazil, attended. Every one 
was a member of the atomic energy group of 
his own country. But many had never even 
seen a reactor. Their excitement ran high. 
Instead of working in lonely insecurity, in- 
formed only by declassified documents from 
the United States and Britain, they knew 
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what others were thinking and planning in 
their field. 

For example: Over coffee after a session in 
which there had been a Swiss report on their 
atomic progress, a Norwegian physicist 
turned to me and said, “You see, there is 
Switzerland going through the identical heat 
exchange determinations that we have just 
finished. If we had known, we could have 
put the money into measurements in a dif- 
Terent range—or they could have. Together 
we could have covered more than twice the 
ground in half the time.” 

All around me the same idea was taking 
form in many languages. The conference 
culminated in a proposal by Dr. Randers for 
the establishment of an International 
Nuclear Energy Society, open to scientists of 
all nations, for the promotion of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy through the exchange 
of knowledge, 

SCIENTIFIC FERVOR 

There was none of the detachment of sci- 
entists here. Applause broke out before Dr. 
Randers had finished. 

Dr. Stevan Dedijer, head of Yugoslavia's 
Institute for Research on the Structure of 
Matter, was on his feet immediately. 

“I support wholeheartedly this proposal,” 
he said. “The country I represent can only 
invest afew dollars a year. We cannot afford 
to make mistakes.” 

Another delegate Jumped up: “Yes, we 
would spend less money together than the 
sum of what each would spend separately 
and we would move faster. We should pool 
our ideas, Say one country has graphite, 
another has uranium, another the possibility 
of making enriched uranium. Each could 
carry out experiments that we decide on cen- 
traly—and we'd all benefit.” 

The vote was unanimous. The Society is 
still in the process of formation, but before 
the delegates disbanded, three countries 
agreed to set out immediately on a joint 
attack on a group of experiments. They were 
Norway, The Netherlands, and Switzerland. 


THREE-NATION ATTACK 


Here is how the joint attack has started 
to work; Dr. Arne Lundby, nuclear physicist 
in charge of the reactor development depart- 
ment at Kjeller, was working at the reactor 
shield recently when an airmail special- 
delivery letter arrived from Dr. Werner Ziinti, 
of the Physikalisches Institut in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Handing over his work to an 
assistant, Dr. Lundby ran across the snow- 
packed road to his office in the project's 
physics building. 

There he fished out some notes—from a 
half-open drawer, not a triple-locked safe— 
pushed a space clear on his desk and made 
fast calculations. Then, taking letter and 
papers, he consulted with Director Randers 
and then went upstairs to the office of Dutch 
Physicist Dr. Jacob A. Goedkoop. The two 
conferred for half an hour about the possi- 
bilities of a changed design for reactor fuel 
elements. An answer was drafted and Lund- 
by went downstairs to send it off to Dr, 
Zünti by the first plane to Zurich, 

Without formality, without the rigors of 
security, a three-nation exchange of infor- 
mation had taken place. 

PIONEER MODEL 


JEEP is a small-scale, but working model, 
a practical demonstration of the President's 
proposals, Although few outside the scien- 
tific world are aware of its existence, it is 
inconcelvable that any progress toward an 
international atomic pool will be made which 
will not Include, if not be based upon, the 
pioneer work of Norway and the Netherlands; 
and it is apparent that, if their example 
is followed, peacetime atomic progress will 
certainly, as the Norwegian scientist said at 
the conference, cover more than twice the 
ground in half the time.” 
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Or, in the words of President Eisenhower 
at the U. N.: “The United States knows that 
peaceful power from atomic energy is no 
dream of the future. That capability, al- 
ready approved, is here—now—today. 

“Who can doubt, if the entire body of the 
world's scientists and engineers had adequate 
amounts of fissionable material with which 
to test their ideas, that this capability would 
rapidly be transformed into universal, em- 
cient, and economic usage?” 


Congressman Frank J. Becker Gets Free 
Cigarettes for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Teal pleasure for me to bring to the no- 
tice of the membership of the House, a 
development that will prove of great in- 
terest and also service to our veterans 
and all of those who are doing their bit 
to help our former servicemen who hap- 
pen to be hospitalized in State institu- 
tions, 

Appended hereto is a regulation under 
date of April 19, 1954, put out by the 
Veterans’ Administration, which thor- 
oughly explains how veterans’ organiza- 
tions and others may make distribution 
of tax-free cigarettes and other tobacco 
products to veterans in State institu- 
tions. It seems to me that this regu- 
lation should be included in the RECORD 
because it is something that I know will 
interest all of our veterans’ organiza- 
tions and others, all over the country, 
and service organizations generally who 
have been trying to help our hospital- 
ized veterans. 

It is also meet and proper, I think, to 
mention that the promulgation of this 
regulation is due, in large part, to the 
painstaking and persevering efforts of 
our colleague from New York, FRANK J. 
Becker. He has done a tremendous job 
in working with the Treasury and the 
Veterans’ Administration in finally get- 
ting this policy adopted. 

Prior to this regulation, a veteran who 
happened to be in a State hospital could 
not be given tax-free cigarettes. He was 
lying in a State hospital bed, and, there- 
fore, could not get his free smokes. This 
was because up to the present time it 
had been the policy that distribution of 
cigarettes, tax free, could only be ac- 
complished in Federal hospitals. Ob- 
viously, this was discrimination of the 
rankest sort and it very sharply hindered 
and diminished the very human work 
that many veterans’ organizations were 
doing in the distribution of cigarettes to 
hospitalized veterans in State institu- 
tions. Simply as an example, let me 
cite the Kings Park Hospital in my own 
State of New York. Here we have a 
facility run by the State which has 
nearly 2,000 veteran patients init. This 
is a mental hospital and I need not dwell 
on what this means. Up until this new 
regulation, veteran service organizations 
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could not provide these mentally ill vet- 
erans with tax-free cigarettes. They 
had to pay the regular tax, whereas in 
a Federal hospital, the cigarettes were 
tax free. 

Our colleague, Mr. BECKER, finally was 
able to change this. Failing legislative 
opportunity for action, he had numer- 
ous conferences with the Treasury De- 
partment, Internal Revenue people, and 
the Veterans’ Administration, and I 
think it should be stated here that all 
of these groups acted and cooperated 
most handsomely with the result that 
today we have eliminated the discrim- 
ination between a veteran in a State 
hospital and a veteran in a Federal hos- 
pital so far as tax-free cigarettes are 
concerned. 

Appended hereto—and it gives me 
great pleasure to include it—are a let- 
ter from Arthur Connell, the national 
commander of the American Legion, two 
letters from Dr. Charles Buckman, di- 
rector of the Kings Park State Hospi- 
tal, Kings Park, N. Y., telling Mr, 
Becker just what it means to have this 
new policy of tax-free cigarettes for our 
veterans in State institutions, and also 
a letter from the chairman of the Na- 
tional Public Relations Commission of 
the American Legion, 

I know that all of our veterans’ organ- 
izations will be tremendously interested 
in having this regulation included as a 
part of the record because my colleague, 
Mr. Becker, has mentioned to me the 
complete and, indeed, the perfect co- 
operation he has received from them in 
his efforts to get this regulation issued. 

The letters and statements referred to 
are as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1954. 
To: Managers all VA hospitals, domiciliariet 
and centers with hospital activities, 
Subject: Tax-free tobacco products. 

1. The purpose of this letter is to prescribe 
the policy and procedure for the purchase 
and gratuitous distribution of tax-free 
tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarettes, and cigarette 
papers and tubes (hereinafter referred to as 
tobacco products) to present and former 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who are patients in hospitals and in- 
stitutions (hereinafter referred to as in- 
stitutions), owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia. 

2. Policy: (a) The officer-in-charge of each 
such institution will act as a representative 
of the Veterans’ Administration in the pur- 
chase, storage, and distribution of the to- 
bacco products. The unauthorized or illegal 
use of these products may result in with- 
drawal of the privilege by the Veterans! Ad- 
ministration. This arrangement will be 
effective only in those institutions where the 
Officer-in-charge agrees to abide by the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to accomplish the purpose and in 
the exercise of proper controls, 

(b) Funds donated for the purchase of 
tobacco products must be submitted directly 
to the Institution, The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will not accept nor handle dona- 
tions of funds for the institutions. Dona- 
tions may be made by voluntary service 
organizations, or others, desiring to do so, in 
the same manner as permitted in the current 
Veterans’ Administration program for the 
tax-free tobacco products, 

(c) The tobacco products must be dis- 
tributed on a gratuitous and equitable basis 
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to all eligible reciplents. Under no circum- 
stances will such items be offered for resale. 

(d) The matter of payment, or nonpay- 
ment of any applicable State taxes on tobacco 
products lies entirely between the concerned 
State and the institution. 

3. Procedure: (a) Institutions desiring to 
purchase tax-free tobacco products, and hav- 
ing funds on hand, will prepare and submit 
the following documents to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital designated as the ap- 
proving authority under the program. 

(b) A completely executed purchase order 
(on the institutions! regular purchase order 
form) in favor of the manufacturer of the 
desired tobacco products. 

-(c). Treasury Department Form 7996, com- 
pletely executed and all copies signed by the 
officer-in-charge of the institution and for- 
warded to the designated Veterans’ Admin- 
istration approving authority (usually the 
nearest Veterans' Administration hospital) 
for approval. The following statement 
should be typed by the inetitution on form 
7996 above the signature of the officer-in- 
charge “For free distribution to present and 
former members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are hospitalized in this 
institution.” The VA hospital manager (or 
his designee) will approve by signing in the 
space provided all copies except 1 and 
distributed as follows: 1 copy will be retained 
for station files; the original and 2 copies, 
along with the institutions’ purchase order 
will be mailed to the manufacturer; 1 copy 
bearing initials of approving officer will be 
returned to the institution for retention. 

(d) Immediately following receipt of the 
tobacco products, the institution shall ex- 
ecute TD form 7998. The receiving officer 
shall sign all copies in the space provided, 
and the officer-in-charge shall sign all copies 
as approving officer. Distribution shall be 
made as follows: 

(1) Transmit two copies to the manufac- 
turer who made the shipment. 

(2) Transmit one copy to the VA hospital 
for matching with form 7996. 

(3) Retain one copy for the Institutions“ 
files. 

(e) The file of TD form 7996 and TD form 
7998 will be retained for a period of 2 years, 
and be available to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Internal Revenue Service for 
inspection purposes. 

4. It is requested that full cooperation be 
given to the various institutions in making 
this program effective at the earliest possible 
date. Forms TD-7996 and 7998 will be 
requisitioned from the forms depots in the 
usual manner and furnished to the institu- 
tions upon request. 

Frank B. BREWER, M. D., 
ACMD-Operations, 
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KINGS Pax N STATE HOSPITAL, 
Kings Park, N. Y., March 12, 1954. 
Re More Smokes for Veterans 
Hon. FRANK J. BECKER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BECKER: It was with great pleas- 
ure that I receiyed your notice about “More 
Smokes for Veterans,” and that under the 
new regulations hospitalized veterans in 
State institutions may now be given tax-free 
cigarettes. This has come about through 
your very able efforts, and in behalf of the 
patients and everyone concerned I want to 
thank you very much for all you have done 
for us. I have notified the various people 
here concerned so that we may look forward 
to this added comfort for our veteran pa- 
tients. 

With deep appreciation and many thanks, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Buckman, M. D., 
Senior Director. 
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Kincs PARK STATE Hoerrrat, 
Kings Park, N. Y., April 27, 1954, 
The Honorable FRANK J. Becker, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. BECKER: We were very pleased 
to receive your letter as well as copy of the 
pertinent Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions for the distribution of tax-free tobacco 
products in State hospitals. This, as you 
know, particularly applies to us because of 
the nearly 2,000 veteran patients in this in- 
stitution, I have made the information 
available to our people and we trust that this 
will be put into action very soon. 

Everyone at this hospital, and myself par- 
ticularly, are greatly indebted to you for 
your splendid work in our behalf, and you 
can rest assured that your actions will go a 
long way toward the comfort, welfare, and 
rehabilitation of our mentally sick veterans. 
Again my many thanks, and with deep ap- 
preciation for all of your efforts, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES BUCKMAN, M. D., 
Senior Director, 
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New Tonk. N. Y., March 12, 1954, 
The Honorable Frank J. BECKER, 
Member of United States Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear FRANE: As chairman of the National 
Public Relations Commission, as a Legion- 
naire from your own county, and as a friend, 
I am most proud of the success of your 
efforts in connection with tax-free cigarettes 
sent as gifts from veterans’ organizations to 
our hospitalized comrades confined in pri- 
vate and public hospitals, other than Fed- 
eral institutions in the United States. 

You reflect great credit not only upon 
yourself and your constituency but certainly 
upon the American Legion, with which you 
have been so long and so prominently 
identified. 

Very sincere congratulations and kindest 
personal regards, 

THOMAS E. PARADINE, 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954, 
The Honorable FRANK J. BECKER, 
Member of United States Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Frawx: Through your untiring efforts 
it will soon be possible to purchase tax-free 
cigarettes to be used as gifts from veterans’ 
organizations to war veterans confined in 
other than Federal hospitals in the United 
States. 

It is particularly gratifying to know that 
one of our most active Legionnaire Congress- 
men, a member of the National Public Rela- 
tions Commission, has been the instrument 
through which this very worthwhile project 
has been brought to a successful conclusion, 
You are to be commended on your stick-to- 
it-iveness and patience during the long pe- 
riod of time it required to convince those in 
authority that our Government could well 
afford to waive taxes on cigarettes that were 
to be distributed to men who have served 
their country and who are now patients in 
many hospitals throughout the land. 

We in the national organization of the 
American Legion are very proud of you and 
extend our heartfelt thanks and congratula- 
tions to you on this great accomplishment, 
Certainly the Department of New York can 
be very proud of their Legionnaire Congress- 
man, the Honorable FRANK J. BECKER, 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR J. CONNELL, 
National Commander, 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter received 
from Walter P. Reuther, president, and 
Thomas H. Burke, chief of congressional 
liaison, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations: 

CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1954. 

Dran CONGRESMAN: Early this Thursday 
afternoon (May 6) the House of Representa- 
tives will, after over 20 years of struggle, 
record what is virtually certain to be its final 
decision on the St. Lawrence seaway (S. 2150). 
We hope that S. 2150 will pass by a large 
majority and that the Brownson amendment 
will be rejected decisively. 

The Brownson amendment, in our view, is 
a palpable device to wreck the St. Lawrence 
project. It would appear that this joker is 
offered on the assumption that the bill itself 
will certainly pass on Thursday. The Brown- 
son amendment provides the bonds of the 
Authority be sold “to the public“ without 
Government guaranty. The bonds of all im- 
portant public-works projects, such as TVA, 
Bonneville, and others have been Govern- 
ment guaranteed. As a matter of fact, no 
single one of our vital public undertakings 
of the past generation has been financed 
otherwise. * . 

The St. Lawrence seaway has been recom- 
mended as a measure of national security. 
Presidents of both parties have been for the 
project. It ls now absolutely clear that Can- 
ada will build the seaway on its own and 
operate the waterway as a Canadian project 
if the Congress this week refuses to partici- 
pate in an undertaking so vital to the inter- 
ests of both countries. 

We urge and recommend that you oppose 
the Brownson amendment and vote for S. 
2150, authorizing the United States to par- 
ticipate in the construction and operation of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President. 


— 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Chairman, House Committee on Publio 
Works, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DonpEro: We realize 
that as chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works you will be in the position of 
floor manager for the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill. We believe that a statement as to our 
Position on this Important and very vital 
legislation may be of assistance to you in 
your work in behalf of this bill. In line with 
this, we aro enclosing herewith a copy of a 
letter which we have recently sent out. This 
letter sets forth our position in favor of the 
St. Lawrence Waterway project. 

We would also like to cite a wire sent by 
our President Walter Reuther to the 
Great Lakes St. Lawrence Association, reiter- 
ating our continued support of this project. 
The following is the text of this telegram: 

“Be assured that the UAW-CIO and the 
National CIO will do everything possible to 
help in getting favorable action by the House 
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Committee on the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project. You can count on our continuing 
cooperation until this long delayed vital 
project has become a reality.” 

Wishing you every success in your endeav- 
ors for the passage of this legislation, I 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a letter from Victor Filipo- 
witsch, head of the Minneapolis Branch, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., with res- 
olution adopted on the occasion of 
Ukrainian Independence Day. 

The letter and resolution follows: 


CoMMITTEE oF AMERICA, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn, April 24, 1954. 
Hon. Rory W. Wier, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is our greatest opportunity 
and pleasure to send our sincerest regards 
to you, as to one of the most and best lead- 
ing people of America. This is because of 
the occasion of the Ukrainian Independence 
Day, recently celebrated by the millions of 
Ukrainians all over the world, as much and 
especially in the United States of America. 

Attaching the proclamation of this day, 
celebrated in Minneapolis, we hope to find 
in you our friend and supporter of ideals 
of many millions of Ukrainians bitterly 
struggling for their freedom for centuries, 


Branch, 
ALEXANDER LUTY-LUTENKO, 
Master of the Ceremony. 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ÄPPROVED BY ALL 
PRESENT AT THE ANNUAL UKRAINIAN Day, 
JANUARY 24, 1954, aT MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We, the Ukrainians, gathered together on 
this day to celebrate the 36th anniversary 
of the union of all the lands occupied by 
the Ukrainian people into one independent 
state, proclaim the following: 

1. The Ukranian Parliament—the 
Ukrainian Central Council, expressing the 
will of the Ukrainian people, on January 22, 
1918, in the capital city of Kiev proclaimed 
the independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

2. On January 22, 1919, the Government 
of Ukraine, expressing the will of its popu- 
lation, proclaimed the union of all parts of 
Ukraine into one independent and sovereign 
state. 

3. In the Russo-Ukrainian War which the 
Communist Moscow started against the 
young Ukrainian Republic, Muscovites oc- 
cupied the country and enslaved Ukrainia 
by forcing upon them the Muscovite Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

4. The Ukrainian people never acquiesced 
to this occupation and constantly conducted 
and still are waging the fight of liberation 
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of Ukraine from communism and the Mus- 
covite imperialism. This fight is being waged 
on all lands of Ukraine in different forms: 
as a passive resistance and as an armed con- 


flict Which is being conducted by the 


Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 

5. The Muscovite Communist Government, 
knowing that the Ukrainian nation never 
will abandon its fight for independence, is 
forced to falsify the history of the Ukrain- 
lan people, in order to discredit the strife 
of the Ukrainians for independence, 

6. By the order of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. S. R. a huge celebration of the 
300th anniversary of the treaty of Pereyaslav 
is being organized. Following the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, Moscow, using subterfuge, 
deceit, and force, gradually changed the 
military alliance between Hetman Bohdan 
Khmelnitsky, the head of the Ukrainian 
State, and the Muscovite Tsar Alexy into a 
military occupation, thus brutally destroy- 
ing the sovereignty of Ukraine. In the same 
way now, Moscow, under the Communist 
leadership, is destroying the independence 
of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia in Europe, and of some coun- 
tries in Asia. At present the Muscovite 
Communists are trying to convince the world 
that the Ukrainian people, on their free will 
300 years ago united forever with the great 
Russian people and thus “had chosen the 
only right way in their fight with the in- 
truders.“ 

7. By this huge and noisy celebration ot 
the 300th anniversary of the treaty of 
Pereyasiav, the Muscovite Communist gov- 
ernment is trying to show to the world the 
inseparabllity of Ukrainians from Russia. 
Toward this end the Muscovites falsify the 
history of the Ukrainian ple. 

8. By this falsification of the historical 
facts Moscow is trying to inflict a spiritual 
and political harm to the Ukranian people, 
harm which can be compared to that done 
during the famine of 1933. 

9. These actions of the Russian Commu- 
nists are finding support among the Russian- 
American anti-Communist groups. These 
groups, defending the imperialist interests 
of the Russian Empire, are trying to coerce 
the American principles of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Contrary to the principles of the 
American democracy they are opposing the 
independence of Ukraine and of other op- 
pressed nations. 

10. We firmly believe that the principles 
of freedom and independence have the same 
meaning for all nations. For the Ukrainians 
these ideals can be safeguarded only by the 
Ukrainian National Republic whose inde- 
pendence was proclaimed by the Ukrainian 
Parliament, the Ukrainian Central Council, 
on January 22, 1918. 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, the 3d of May, we commemorate the 
163d anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

To all Americans of Polish descent and 
to the millions of Poles everywhere the 
3d of May is a symbol of liberty and 
democracy. On that memorable day in 
1791, King Stanislaus exhorted the depu- 
ties of the Polish Diet to accept the new 
constitution as the last means of saving 
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their country and himself set the exam- 
ple by swearing to defend it, Under this 
constitution all invidious class distinc- 
tions were abolished, the franchise was 
extended to the towns, serfdom was miti- 
gated preparatorily to its entire aboli- 
tion, absolute religious toleration was 
established, and every citizen declared 
equal before the law. 

The rights and liberties proclaimed in 
the constitution of 1791 make it easy to 
understand why the 3d of May is to the 
people of Poland what our Fourth of July 
is to us. 

Although designed to establish liberty 
and order under-law together with the 
stability to discourage the familiar ag- 
gressions of Poland’s strong and avari- 
cious neighbors, these hopes were des- 
tined to an early disappointment and the 
Polish nation was allowed only a brief 
period in which to enjoy the blessings of 
its Democratic rule. The second parti- 
tion came in 1793 followed by the third 
partition in 1795 and Poland as an inde- 
pendent state disappeared from the map. 

The bitter disappointment, the more 
bitter because of the golden promise of 
those earlier days, still saddens the hearts 
of the freedom-loving people of Poland 
as they watch and experience the dic- 
tates of a puppet government under the 
domination of the Kremlin. 

A nation with such a proud heritage 
will never die. Americans of Polish an- 
cestry are joined today by their fellow 
citizens in solemn tribute to the brave 
people of Poland and in the profound 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
that ancient country will again take her 
rightful place among the democratic na- 
tions of the world. 


Retreat From Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF CEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Boston Post 
for April 20, entitled “Retreat From 
Moscow.” Without agreeing with all of 
the verbiage of this editorial, especially 
its flippant reference to Secretary Dulles, 
it is nonetheless on the whole in line 
with a speech I made on the floor of the 
House on May 3 which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date on 
page 5560. 

It is significant that the Boston Post 
was a strong supporter of President 
Eisenhower during his campaign for the 
Presidency, 

The editorial follows: 

RETREAT From Moscow 

The almost incredible sophistry of the 
administration’s thoughts and declarations 
about the Nation’s relationship with the 
rest of the world will be thoroughly exposed 
a week hence at Geneva. 

Last February President Elsenhower said 
flatly that it would be a tragedy for the 
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United States to become involved in Indo- 
china. After that, the principle of massive 
retaliation at points and times of our own 
choosing was enunciated. The emphasis 
was to be on airpower and the H-bomb and 
the new weapons, not on ground troops, 

John Foster Dulles, the diplomatic pretzel 
bender, unveiled one of his creations which 
added up to a flat threat that if the Chinese 
Reds actually intervened in the Indochinese 
fight, the United States would do something 
drastic to oppose them. 

The Chinese Reds called the bluff. They 
have Chinese Red forces engaged in combat 
in Indochina. Dulles hustled to London 
and Paris to engage in more sophism, and 
came back with an agreement throttled out 
of the French and British that they would 
take part in the examination of a possibility 
of a collective defense. In other words— 
they do not plan to do anything, but there’s 
no harm in talking about it. 

Finally, Vice President Nixon sent up a 
trial balloon to see how the American people 
would react to the possibility that American 
ground troops will be sent into Indochina. 
What ground troops, and what happened to 
massive retaliation? 

These are the men who talked so moy- 
ingly about ending the blood bath in Ko- 
rea and stopping the slaughter of our boys 
in Korea. These are the men who sold 
South Korea down the river, These are the 
men who only 3 months ago were talking 
about what a tragedy it would be for the 
United States if we became involved in war 
in Indochina, And these are the men who 
are seeking to convince the American peo- 
ple that they will win a conference at Geneva 
that is lost before it even begins. And they 
know it is lost, but they have their excuses 
ready for the gullible American public, 

These are the men who by every means of 
expression at their command invite the 
Soviet Union to get in the first lick with an 
H-bomb, These are the men who, in the 
past 18 months, have made all the vital 
decisions, not one of which has any founda- 
tion in reality. 

The reality is that our will to fight, our 
chances of victory and our alliances have 
steadily eroded. The Soviet Union has 
risked nothing, ventured nothing, and has 
gained victory after victory. Communism 
becomes stronger, spreads outward, and the 
free world becomes weaker and racked by 
dissension. We are engaged in a retreat from 
Moscow, 

When and where will the line be drawn? 
When and where will there be an ultimatum? 
When and where will the United States pass 
from the defensive to the offensive? 


Arabs Reject Peace But Avoid War, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Robert C. Doty in the New 
York Times of May 2, 1954: 

Anass Reyect Peace Bur Avom War, Too— 
UNITED STATES ARMS ror Ina BELIEVED To 
Mean ÅTTACK ON ISRAEL Is Nor EXPECTED 

(By Robert C. Doty) 

Camo, May 1— Tension between Israel and 
her Arab neigħbors, arising from a wave of 
frontier incidents, continues high, but there 
are many sound indications that the Arabs 
are as unlikely to launch a new attack as 
they are to conclude a real peace, 
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From the Arab standpoint war would 
present grave dangers of diplomatic and 
military disaster. Peace, on the other hand, 
would entail the lifting of the economic 
blockade of Israel and the sacrifice of almost 
the only, and certainly the best, defense 
1 a threat of economic dominance by 

ael. 

This view, shared by many Middle East 
observers, has been reinforced by the an- 
nouncement last Sunday that the United 
States had agreed to give, and Iraq to accept, 
arms ald. 

Iraq is still nominally at war with Israel, 
but, lacking a common border with the 
Jewish state, has escaped involvement in 
the current epidemic of violent incidents 
across the armistice lines. Considering the 
United States record for unswerving support 
of Israel, it is inconceivable that Washing- 
ton would arm any nation likely to partici- 
pate in an attack on the state that owes its 
existence to donations of public and private 
funds from the United States. 

Further, although aid was called uncondi- 
tional in the Baghdad announcement, the 
Mutual Security Act under which it was 
granted provides that States receiving United 
States arms must undertake to use them 
only for defense. Thus, in effect, Iraq has 
signed itself out of participation in any 
“second round” attack on Israel. 


SIGNIFICANT OMISSION 


Significantly, Arab critics of the Iraqi 
tendency to move closer to the west have 
made virtually every complaint except that 
Iraq has renounced the right to join ag- 
gressive action against Israel. If such ac- 
tion were regarded as a serious possibility it 
would be reasonable to expect a clamorous 
outcry against a step that committed Iraq 
to a passive role. 

This does not mean that the Arabs of 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
and Iraq are more peace-loving than they 
were when the war began or that if it were 
feasible they would not seize the opportunity 
to eliminate Israel as a state. 

It is not to say either that a miscalcula- 
tion, accident, or uncontrolled local reac- 
tion to an incident such as the Israel! at- 
tacks on the Jordanian villages of Kibya and 
Nahhalin, or the slaying of 11 Israelis in 
the Scorpion Pass bus ambush by unknown 
asassins identified with Jordan by the 
Israelis could not snowball into a resump- 
tion of hostilities. 

What does seem reasonably certain, how- 
ever, is that, as the Arab leaders realize, 
war—particularly an aggressive war—would 
cost the Arabs their remaining assets in a 
xivalry with Israel. Responsible heads of 
the Arab governments therefore can be ex- 
pected to make every effort to prevent emo- 
tion from overruling self-interest. 

COST OF A WAR 


The reasons that resumption of hostilities 
is not appealing to the Arab governments 
are these: 

(1) Militarily speaking, a war is uncer- 
tain and uninviting. Although the Arab 
armies outnumber the Israeli forces and are 
improved in quality, at least in Egypt, since 
their indifferent performance in 1948, the 
Israelis are still believed to have the edge 
in training, equipment, and tactical skill. 
The Arab collective security pact still exists 
principally on paper, rather than in an ef- 
fective coordination of military forces, Israel 
would fight on interior lines of communica- 
tions, while the Arab armies have to make 
long desert circuits to come to one another's 
support. 

(2) The Arabs could attack Israel only ata 
sacrifice of their present legal position, which 
they consider to be unassallable. This is 
based on support for the United Nations de- 
cisions on the partition of Palestine and on 
Arab refugees. At present, they argue that 
it is Israel that is defying the will of the 
General Assembly, as expressed in resolu- 
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tions on the boundaries, calling also for 
either reparation or compensation for the 
850,000 former Arab residents of Israeli ter- 
ritory who were driven out during and since 
the Palestine war. The refugees are now 
supported by the United Nations in camps 
located in the Arab States. 

(3) Aggression by the Arabs presumably 
would cause the United States, Britain, and 
France to take action to support their guar- 
anty of a status quo in the Middle East and 
end whatever small hopes the Arabs still 
entertain of enlisting Western sympathy for 
their position vis-a-vis Israel and of obtain- 
ing military and economic aid from the West. 

(4) Few if any of the governments of the 
Arab States feel themselves securely enough 
in power to risk the unpredictable domestic 
consequences of a foreign war. Egypt's mili- 
tary junta is busy purging the press and 
political enemies at home after winning a 
hairbreadth yictory over forces seeking the 
return of civilian government. In foreign 
relations, its efforts to oust Britain from the 
Suez Canal zone takes long precedence over 
the Israeli dispute. Syria, too, is convales- 
cing from a political upheaval. Iraq is busy 
with projects for unification of the Levant 
States and closer ties with Turkey and Paki- 
stan. 

KEEPING IT ALIVE 

From the Arab standpoint, the reasons 
for rejecting the idea of real peace nego- 
tiations and continuing Instead to maintain: 
pressure on Israel under the truce agree- 
ments are no less compelling than the stric- 
tures against war. 

These considerations are both political and 
economic in nature, and basically defensive 
in character. The official position is that 
the Arab States will negotiate a peace settle- 
ment only after Israel has agreed to imple- 
ment the United Nations decisions on parti- 
tion, and refugee compensation and repatria- 
tion. Actually, even if Tel Aviv were to con- 
sent to a revision of the frontiers and give 
satisfaction on the refugee issue—neither 
action is likely—it is doubtful whether the 
Arabs would consent to make peace even 
then. 

A peace settlement would involve acknowl- 
edgment of an Arab defeat in the military 
campaign of 1948, It would mean, of course, 
recognition of Israel, acquiescence in perma- 
nent establishment of what the Arabs con- 
sider to to be an alien state in the midst of 
the Arab world, one that sits astride land 
communications between the eastern and 
western parts of the Arab bloc. Such con- 
cessions would humiliate any Arab state 
politically, a consequence that none is cur- 
rently willing to risk. 

Even more important, however, a peace 
settlement would force the Arabs to give up 
their one effective defense against Israel's 
great potential economic power—the Arab 
League boycott. 

By a refusal to permit trade with Israel to 
be carried on through their territories, and 
by blacklisting the companies that carry on 
such trade by sea or air, the Arabs have seri- 
ously impeded the economic development of 
Israel. Surrounded by Arab-controlled Mid- 
dle Eastern oil, Israel is forced to import 
hers from Caribbean sources. 

As long as she is denied local outlets for 
agricultural and industrial production, Israel 
apparently is doomed to a perpetual un- 
favorable trade balance made up only by 
heavy subsidy from the United States Gov- 
ernment and the World Zionist Organization. 

ECONOMIC ISSUE 

Some Arab officials frankly admit that they 
are afraid that Israel, freed of these limita- 
tions, would soon establish economic dom- 
inance over the entire Middle East. These 
men offer no apology for refusing to accept 
the challenge to engage in what they con- 
sider to be unequal competition in the free 
market. 
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The Arab States, they point out, are only 
just emerging from a long period of foreign 
colonial domination that condemned them to 
serve as raw material suppliers and consum- 
ers of foreign manufactured goods. 

With a population richer in scientific, tech- 
nical and management skills, with a demon- 
strated ability to attract development capital 
from both the United States Government and 
private sources that is denied the Arabs, 
Israel could quickly offer competition in 
price, quality and quantity of production 
that would cause the infant Arab industries 
to sicken and die, the Arabs believe. Only 
the boycott prevents this from occurring, the 
Arabs assert, 

For all of these reasons, the prospects for 
reopening peace negotiations are far from 
bright. 

The Arab League is not a very effective 
instrument of Arab policy but it had enough 
strength to hold Jordan out of separate talks 
with Israel on revision of the armistice agree- 
ment. The Arabs have threatened to resist, 
to the point of a walkout, United Nations 
Security Council action to link Jordan's 
complaint on the Nahhalin attack with a 
general discussion of the whole Arab-Israeli 
issue. Such a broader discussion, the Arabs 
tear, would again give Israel the opportunity 
to draw upon the propaganda advantage to 
be gained from appearing as the advocate of 
peace while the Arabs were again forced to 
defend what they consider to be their essen- 
tial interests by defending the status quo, 
which is neither peace nor war. 


Atomic Vengeance Is Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the 135th 
anniversary banquet of Colgate Univer- 
sity at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Thursday, April 29, 1954, at 9:30 
P. m.: 

Mr. Chairman, President Case, and men 
of Colgate, to be identified in any fashion 
with an institution of learning such as Col- 
gate University, which has endured for 
nearly a century and a half, is in itself a 
great distinction; to have attended and grad- 
uated from such an institution is a coveted 
privilege; to have served as trustee of that 
university for a number of years is a rich 
experience; to have been invited by the 
alumni of such a school to address a gather- 
ing such as this commemorating the anni- 
versary of the founding of that university 
by 13 consecrated, devout, determined, and 
enlightened men 135 years ago, is a high 
honor; and to be able to accept that Invita- 
tion and discuss matters of great impor- 
tance to our national security and welfare 
is a welcomed opportunity. 

On behalf of all the alumni at this gather- 
ing tonight, may I express a word of greet- 
ing to Colgate men everywhere. We wish 
you could be with us here tonight, and we 
hope that the spirit that is Colgate may 
transport you across the intervening miles 
to our midst In the Starlight Room of the 
Waldorf. 

Colgate graduates have never shirked the 
responsibilities of educated men in a free 
society. When our society has been exposed 
to peril, Colgate men have been found in the 
front ranks of those guarding its Liberties 
and its freedoms, 
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It is about those freedoms that I wish to 
speak with you tonight—about the preserva- 
tion of our national liberties in the age of 
atomic and hydrogen energy. 

Two months ago our Government began 
a historic serles of hydrogen-weapons tests 
at our Pacific proving grounds. None of us— 
and I include here the scientists whose bril- 
liant attainments made these tests possible— 
will rejoice in the technical achievements 
of this latest series of nuclear tests. None 
of us can find comfort or satisfaction in the 
fact that man's ingenuity has now reached 
the point where a single hydrogen bomb, 
carried by a single plane, can eliminate the 
heart of the greatest city on earth. Yet that 
is the stark reality of the hydrogen era, 

Three years ago, when our Government 
undertook the active development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons, all of us associated with 
our national atomic enterprise ferventiy 
hoped it would prove beyond the capacity 
of science to harness hydrogen energy for 
military purposes. We hoped that by prov- 
ing thermonuclear weapons could not be 
bullt we might prove at the same time that 
the arsenals of the enemies of the free world 
could never be augmented by these dreadful 
armaments, But these hopes were quickly 
proven to be illusory. Today hydrogen 
weapons are an appalling reality—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Although none 
of us can find comfort or satisfaction in 
the realization, it is, nevertheless, the fact 
that man's ingenuity has now reached the 
point where a single plane—a single plane— 
on a single mission can carry more destruc- 
tive cargo than the total carried by all of 
the planes on all of the missions by all of 
the Allied and all the Axis nations in all 
the years of World War II. 

Today some have suggested that our Goy- 
ernment unilaterally renounce additional 
tests of hydrogen weapons. To those offer- 
ing such counsel I would say this: The aim 
of the United States Government is not to 
build bigger and ever more destructive 
weapons without end. Our nuclear tests 
have been confined to devising weapons for 
which there exists a demonstrated military 
requirement. We are conducting these tests 
because it would invite disaster—not only 
for this Nation but for all like-minded na- 
tions as well—to renounce the development 
of an armament which the enemies of our 
kind of world are themselves developing with 
all possible speed and priority. 

We are not manufacturing hydrogen bombs 
because we believe they point the way to- 
ward bargain-basement defense budgets, We 
are not constructing these weapons because 
we think they can relieve us of the neces- 
sity of learning to live and work with our 
allles. We are not building hydrogen bombs 
because we see in them a cure-all for the 
root causes of world insecurity. 

We are developing hydrogen energy for 
military purposes because we have no alter- 
native—because despots embracing an alien 
and evil philosophy aimed at total world 
dominion have left us no other course. On 
the day the rulers of the Soviet Union demon- 
strate, by deed rather than word, that they 
are willing to join with other nations in 
regulating the output of nuclear weapons 
and all other instruments of war as well, we 
will gladly and eagerly end our efforts to 
harness the atom for military uses. More 
than that, we will not be found wanting or 
ungenerous in our desire to divert the skills, 
the moneys, and the resources now allocated 
to military applications of nuclear energy to 
great programs for the betterment of man- 
kind everywhere in the world. 

When World War IM ended, we were the sole 
possessors of atomic weapons. Our atomic 
monopoly, coupled with the superiority of 
our strategic Air Force, appeared to most 
Americans as our best and surest means of 
avolding wholesale aggression by the Soviet 
Union. Many of us imagined that a decade 
might pass before the Soviets achieved their 
first atomic bomb, and still another decade 
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before they could manufacture these weap- 
ons in significant numbers. Accordingly, our 
entire defensive posture was built around our 
ability to answer all-out Communist aggres- 
sion with an atomic counterblow. Our 
efforts to develop a continental defense 
against the inevitable day when atomic war 
could proceed in opposite directions were ac- 
cordingly but halfhearted. In pre-Korea 
defense budgets, the demands of maintaining 
air-atomic supremacy and a bare minimum 
of conventional land and sea forces left but 
little leeway for building defenses against an 
atomic threat which then appeared many 
years, or even decades, in the future. 

But that future is here today. Far from 

requiring decades to amass a significant 
stockplie of nuclear weapons, the men of 
the Kremlin possess such a stockpile at this 
very moment. To be sure, our own atomic 
striking power has been growing in the 
meantime at an _ ever-increasing rate. 
Despite the end of our atomic monopoly, the 
quantitative lead we possess over the Soviets 
in nuclear weapons, a lead which we must in- 
crease, and the ability to deliver them against 
the Soviet industrial and military heartland, 
remain our supreme deterrent against all-out 
war. 
Strategies bullt primarily around the con- 
cept of passive defense have always proved 
self-defeating, and they would prove self- 
defeating now. In the last analysis, a na- 
tion must rely for its military security upon 
its ability to carry a war to the foe. Yet na- 
tional strategy must keep pace with changes 
in the balance of world military power. A 
policy which made preeminent sense when 
the Soviets possessed no atomic stockpile 
must now be adjusted and broadened to take 
account of the Soviet Union's presently exist- 
ing, and rapidly growing, ability to engage 
in two-way atomic war. 

The grim statistics are these: Today, the 
Soviet dictators are capable of manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons of such destructive 
power that a single bomb could destroy the 
heart of New York or Chicago or Washington. 
Today, the Soviet Union has planes capable 
of delivering such weapons—even if on one- 
way missions—against the majority of our 
critical target areas. Whether the Soviets 
could now mount an attack of such intensity 
and scope that our ability to retaliate would 
be eliminated may be open to debate. But 
3 or 4 years from now, the Soviets will be able 
to launch a saturation attack against our 
Nation—an attack so massive that our ability 
ultimately to prevail may be open to grave 
question. 

Were an attack to occur this week, or this 
year, we would have no effective way of re- 
At best—and this is very opti- 
mistic—we might intercept as many as 1 
out of every 4 Soviet bombers. It is entirely 
possible, however, that the ratio of intercep- 
tion would be much less—and I assure you 
that in saying this I am not revealing any 
secrets to the Soviet Union. The rulers of 
Russia are probably more aware of our pres- 
ent inability to defend ourselves adequately 
against an atomic attack than are the Amer- 
ican people themselves—much more aware 
of it. 

I join with all of you In fervently hoping 
that the Soviet overlords will reckon with 
our devastating retaliatory power, and 
thereby conclude that a nuclear sneak at- 
tack against the cities of America would re- 
sult in the ultimate ruin of those who per- 
petrated it. In the past, however, the Rus- 
sian rulers have miscalculated our will to 
resist and our determination and ability to 
strike back against aggression—witness the 
invasion of Korea. We shall therefore be 
rash to presume that the Soviets may not 
miscalculate it once more and seek to test 
our resolve in the crucible of intercontinen- 
tal atomic battle. I point out also that our 
ability and resolve to launch an atomic coun- 
terblow remains our supreme deterrent to all- 
out aggression by the Soviets, But we may 
pray that this resolve will never be tested. 
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Destroying Russian cities will not bring back 
to life American cities which Have been 
gutted and ravaged by a nuclear Pearl Har- 
bor. Leveling Russian industries will give 
us little consolation if American industries 
are leveled first. 

Atomic vengeance is not enough. 

Seen in proper perspective, the threat of 
atomic and hydrogen instant and massive 
retaliation is only one-half of the military 
effort needed to provide our homeland with 
security against nuclear attack. The other 
half consists of a dual program for con- 
tinental defense and for civil defense, both 
of such scope and efficiency that an enemy 
will understand, without putting us to the 
test of battle, that a nuclear Pearl Harbor 
can never bring us to our knees. 

Each day that an additional bomb enters 
the Soviet stockpile, on each occasion that 
yet another plane is assigned to the Soviet 
long-range air force, our need for an effective 
continental defense becomes more urgent. 
All will agree that is beyond our capacity to 
create a continental defense which would 
guarantee 100 percent of success in repelling 
hostile aerial formations. It is within our 
capacity, however, to inflict such losses on 
raiding formations that an enemy will in 
all probability be dissuaded from casting the 
die for intercontinental atomic war or be 
kept from dealing us a mortal blow even 
if he does, 

Until a few years ago, a continental de- 
tense system promising such degrees of suc- 
cess appeared to be out of the question. At 
the very height of their efficiency, the planes 
of the Royal Air Force and the guns of the 
antiaircraft command destroyed less than 
10 percent of the bombing planes the Nazis 
hurled against the United Kingdom. In an 
era when the destructive force of block- 
busting serial bombs was measured in hun- 
dreds of pounds of TNT, such a level of attri- 
tion sufficed to make a sustained bombing 
campaign unprofitable. But today, a single 
plane—a single plane, I repeat—on a single 
mission, can carry more destructive cargo 
than the total carried by the combined air 
forces of all the Allies and all the Axis na- 
tions through all the 6 years of World War 
II. When a single hydrogen bomb delivered 
on target can speli the death of our largest 
American city, no real security can be found 
in a continental-defense system intercepting 
only 1 bomber in 10. Yet, with the radar, 
the interceptor craft, and the antiaircraft of 
World War II. a greater measure of success 
was impossible. 

But beginning in 1950, American scien- 
tists—many of them the same men who had 
brought the atomic bomb to fruition—mate 
a series of discoveries which promise to revo- 
ljutionize the science of military defense as 
much as nuclear bombs have revolutionized 
offensive warfare. These have been called 
“technological break-throughs,” but I prefer 
to call them “technological payoffs.” Work- 
ing undramatically but tirelessly and with 
brilliant efficiency in laboratories of both 
basic and applied research throughout our 
Nation, our scientists, technicians, and engi- 
neers have devised radical new weapons and 
electronic devices which offer the promise 
of hitherto unattainable degrees of success 
in detecting, intercepting, and destroying 
any bombers which might be directed at the 
industries and cities of this Nation. 

With certain of these revolutionary devel- 
opments you are no doubt familiar. 
Ground-to-air missiles have catapulted our 
abllity to destroy enemy aircraft, The new 
generation of high performance jet inter- 
ceptors, armed with rockets, will bring un- 
precedented efficiency to the operations of 
our Air Defense Command, Advances in the 
detection of aircraft, many of them still 
highly classified, are likewise here or in 
the offing. 

Science, which has brought to our Na- 
tion the deterrent influence of our atomic 
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and hydrogen stockpile, can now be our 
greatest helper in finding the mechanisms 
with which to defend ourselves from these 
selfsame weapons of mass destruction. 

We must guard against one danger, how- 
ever. We must not fall into the error of 
integrating these new weapons—some of 
which are already in production, and others 
still in the design stage—of integrating them 
into a defensive system more suited for the 
defensive and offensive weapons of yester- 
day than for the armaments of today or 
tomorrow, 

Traditionally, defense against bombing 
formations has been regarded as passive de- 
fense—as point defense. That is to say, the 
air defenses of World War II relied upon 
surrounding critical target areas with a 
close-in. perimeter of antiaircraft guns and 
nearby air bases, on which were stationed 
short-range interceptor aircraft. Against the 
comparatively low-speed bombers of World 
War II, with their payloads of conventional 
explosives, such a passive defense system 
offered a tolerable degree of protection. But 
not so today. Now, if we were to wait un- 
til enemy planes crossed our borders or ap- 
proached our seacoasts before activating de- 
fensive tactics, we could secure no signifi- 
cant degree of protection whatsoever, A 
Russian TU-4 bomber—the plane which now 
constitutes the backbone of the Red air 
force—would be over this very building in 
less than 20 minutes after we detected it 
within 100 miles of New York Harbor. As 
the piston-driven planes of the Red air 
force are retired in favor of high-perform- 
ance jet bombers, the futility of a military 
plan which relied exclusively upon local or 
point defense becomes all the more obvious. 

If we are to defend ourselves against the 
planes of today and tomorrow, rather than 
the planes of yesterday, our first require- 
ment is for advance warning of an im- 
pending attack. Today, we would have no 
more than a few minutes prior notice of ap- 
proaching bomber formations. My own be- 
Hef is that we unquestionably need at least 
6 hours of advance warning. So long as we 
are denied such prior notice of an attack, 
we cannot evacuate our target cities, Neither 
can we alert and commit to action more than 
a small fraction of our interceptor aircraft. 
No less ominous, the planes of our Strategic 
Air Command might be destroyed on the 
ground before they could launch a retalia- 
tory blow against an aggressor. 

The scientists most knowledgeable con- 
cerning this problem are unanimous in be- 
lieving that we need, and can have, an ad- 
vance warning system which would detect 
enemy aircraft long before they reach our 
borders. The geographic position of our 
country superbly lends itself to securing 
such an alert. On the west, our Nation is 
bounded by the vast stretches of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. On the east, 3,000 miles of At- 
lantic Ocean, and our Western European 
allies separate us from our Communist ad- 
versaries. On the north, 2,000 miles of arctic 
waste stand between the Soviet Union and 
the populated areas of Canada. From which- 
ever direction an attacking force might come, 
west, north, or east, it must traverse vast 
stretches of water or uninhabited land be- 
more reaching its destination, the cities of 
North America, 

Space, sheer space, can be, if it Is wisely 
used, an ally of untold worth in creating an 
effective continental defense system. Almost 
4 years have passed since our scientists first 
proposed putting space to work by estab- 
lishing an early warning line across the north 
of Canada, and extending it seaward to the 
east and the west by means of patrol air- 
craft and picket ships. More than 2 years 
haye passed since the formidable technical 
problems involved in making a distant warn- 
ing system both effective and economical 
were surmounted. And yet, 4 years after 
the need fc such an early warning line was 
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pointed out, and 2 years after our scientists 
developed the equipment which would make 
such a line possible, it is still not in exist- 
ence. Negotiations with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on the subject of where, how, and 
by whom the first of such early warning 
lines would be built and operated have been 
in progress for nearly 2 years. 

Scarcely a week goes by but that we are 
not reassured through optimistic press re- 
leases that these negotiations are proceeding 
harmoniously, satisfactorily, and with the 
sense of urgency which the situation re- 
quires. We cannot detect enemy planes with 
press releases or comforting reassurances. 

Literally dozens of excellent studies and 
reports have been made on the problem of 
continental defense, All of them agree that 
adequate advance warning of an enemy 
nuclear attack is the prerequisite of all other 
measures designed to improve our conti- 
nental defenses, and that such a warning is 
possible. If we are subjected to atomic at- 
tack before such a system is In actual opera- 
tion, there will be little satisfaction in the 
fact that the conclusions of our innumerable 
studies on continental defense were bril- 
Hantly correct, With all the earnestness at 
my command, I urge that we immediately 
cease studying the early warning problem 
and immediately begin the actual construc- 
tion of an advance warning line. 

Today, large sums of money are already 
being expended on continental defense. 
Still larger sums will be required in the 
future to keep our defenses ahead of step- 
ups in Soviet offensive power. The real need 
of the moment, however, is not for dollars 
but for decisions. The need is to translate 
into reality, as quickly as possible, prepara- 
tions which are technologically possible and 
already funded by the Congress. 

I have been assured by leading authorities 
that we can measurably accelerate the pres- 
ently planned date on which an early warn- 
ing line will be in operation with a very 
modest additional outlay of money. I have 
been assured in addition that significant im- 
provements in the overall effectiveness of 
our continental defenses during the next 
3 years can be made—again without large 
outlays of dollars, if we put an end to fur- 
ther discussion and instead make positive 
decisions to get about this job with all pos- 
sible speed. 

One of the main problems now confront- 
ing us in this respect is the diffusion of re- 
sponsibility for continental defense within 
our Military Establishment. There is no 
clear-cut line of command along which de- 
cisions are channeled from the top civilian 
planners within the Defense Establishment 
to the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy 
units engaged in continental defense. Sim- 
ply getting to know the facts about conti- 
nental defense requires traversing one of the 
most complicated bureaucratic mazes over 
to exist in the Pentagon. It is now still 
more difficult to assign clear and definite 
responsibility for errors of omission or com- 
mission in this fleld. 

In order to correct this situation, which 
to me is highly unsatisfactory, I plan to in- 
troduce legislation which would create a 
new position within the Defense Establish- 
ment—non Assistant Secretary for Conti- 
nental Defense, To me it is completely 
ironical that in our whole vast Department 
of Defense there is no one, officer or civilian, 
whose responsibility is the defense of our 
homeland. Such an Assistant Secretary, 
who would sit in the highest councils of 
our military planners, would be charged 
with overall responsibility for coordinating 
our continental defense effort. Subject of 
course to the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense, he would be responsible for draw- 
ing together the diverse continental defense 
activities of the three services into a co- 
herent, integrated program aimed at bring- 
ing an effective defensive structure into be- 
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ing as quickly as possible. I earnestly be- 
lieve that this single administrative step— 
centralizing responsibility for continental 
defense within the office of a new Assistant 
Secretary—will by itself significantly ad- 
vance the day on which we will have more 
than token defenses against enemy attack— 
more than a press release blockade. 

. The same logic which calls for centraliza- 
tion of the continental defense effort of our 
own Government argues even more compell- 
ingly for unification of the continental de- 
fense programs of Canada and the United 
States. Canada lies athwart the most direct 
air routes between the Soviet Union and our 
country's industrial heartiand. Without the 
complete cooperation of our friends to the 
north, we simply cannot build a realistic 
continental defense system. In turn, the 
Canadians are no less dependent upon our 
assistance. 

We Americans sometimes tend to forget, 
and I fear the Canadians do likewise, that 
Toronto and Ottawa and Montreal and Van- 
couver are today as exposed to atomic attack 
as our own cities, and that Canada’s indus- 
tries and centers of population would con- 
stitute prime targets in the event of an 
enemy assault. The contributions of Can- 
ada—in terms of military manpower, arma- 
ments, and critical raw materials—loom ever 
larger in the defense of the free world, and 
in the event of all-out war, no aggressor 
could ignore opportunities for eliminating 
Canada’s war potential. Moreover, if Amer- 
ica and Canada deprive themselves of the 
advantages of defense-in-depth—and if we 
Americans are forced to build a continental 
defense system exclusively within our own 
borders, aerial formations unable to pene- 
trate our Nation would forcibly be diverted 
to target areas in our friendly neighbor to 
the north. The phrase “continental de- 
tense“ was not coined accidentally. It is 
not simply the United States—it is all of 
North America which is today threatened 
and which must be protected. 

Our two nations must develop an organ- 
ization to provide a common response to a 
common threat. Such a common response, 
I believe, should not be limited to coopera- 
tion in the field of early warning of enemy 
attack. It should be extended to those 
measures required not only to detect, but to 
intercept and repel, approaching aerial for- 
mations long before they reach the cities of 
Canada or the United States. If we require 
enemy planes to penetrate successive bar- 
riers of defensive weapons before they reach 
a target, we shall dramatically alter for the 
better our ability to turn back—and thereby 
prevent—an assault against either of our two 
nations, 

The political, tactical, and logistic prob- 
lems involved in creating a system of inter- 
ception-in-depth are formidable—but they 
are far from insurmountable, On technical 
grounds, it is entirely possible to maintain 
and operate a complex of interceptor instal- 
lations in the Arctic. It is entirely possibile 
to extend such a system over the Atlantic 
and Pacific, through the use of hunter-killer 
forces modeled on the tactics our Navy has 
adopted in combating the submarine menace, 

I cite but one example of the defensive 
gains which would accrue from a system of 
active interception in depth. It is now 
practical to manufacture small-scale atomic 
Weapons specifically designed for the inter- 
ception of enemy aircraft, The destructive 
power of such weapons is such that a single 
atomic warhead would be far more effective 
than literally thousands of conventional 
antiaircraft shells in repelling hostile planes, 
Yet who would welcome the prospect of 
using such weapons—for all their efficiency— 
near the centers of population of our two 
nations? The prospect, however, is com- 
pletely different if missiles and rockets with 
atomic warheads could be employed far out 
to sea or far above the Arctic wastes, remotely 

distant from any urban targets, 
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“Yet surely we cannot begin to exploit all 
the possibilities for a realistic and effective 
continental defense through independent 
action of Canada and the United States, or 
through token coordination of our joint 
defensive efforts. I, therefore, propose that 
our Government, as speedily as possible, 
enter into a mutual continental defense pact 
with Canada, under the authority of the 
United Nations, comparable in purpose, 
scope, and organization with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. I would en- 
visage as emerging from such a treaty a 
North American continental defense organi- 
zation. Army, Navy, and Air Force units 
from our two nations would be assigned to 
such a command in a manner akin to the 
land, sea, and air forces now stationed in 
Western Europe and reporting to SHAPE 
headquarters in Paris. Such a North Ameri- 
can continental defense organization would 
be headed by a supreme commander whose 
responsibility and authority in the field of 
continental defense would parallel those now 
exercised by General Gruenther in his posi- 
tion as Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers in Europe. 

Would not such a unified North American 
defense organization be radical and unprece- 
dented? Yes; but no more radical or un- 
precedented than the threat we now face 
from the Soviet Union. I submit that all 
other considerations notwithstanding, it 
would be suicidal for Canada and the United 
States not to recognize the new dimensions 
to sovereignty brought by the threat of 
atomic and hydrogen warfare. 

Continental defense, like any other mili- 
tary problem, involves combining human and 
material resources into an organizational 
structure of maximum efficiency. To build 
a continental defense commensurate with 
our peril, we, therefore, need three things: 
More and better weapons and detection de- 
vices for discovering, tracking, intercepting, 
and destroying enemy aircraft. We need 
unity of organization within our own conti- 
nental defense effort—which can be brought 
about by establishing the position of assist- 
ant secretary for continental defense. We 
need unity of organization with our Cana- 
dian friends—which can be brought about 
through a mutual defense pact by establish- 
ing a North American defense command. 

Far from representing a modern-day ver- 
sion of isolationism, continental defense and 
isolationism are contradictory terms. Both 
in terms of the threat which has made it 
necessary and the measures which wiil make 
it effective, continental defense underscores 
the shrinking nature of our globe and the 
imperative necessity of working together with 
our allles toward the goal of a better future. 

What the future holds for us no man can 
say with certainty. Heretofore all prolonged 
armaments races In history have ended in 
war, and we shall be relying more on our 
hopes than on reason or precedent if we de- 
cide that the verdict of history will now be 
amended to take account of nuclear weap- 
ons. Yet we must admit these weapons have 
no parallel in earlier historic epochs—never 
before has man had within his grasp the 
capacity to destroy entire civilizations. Sir 
Winston Churchill, whose prophecies have 
been so many times correct, has voiced the 
hope that, in one of the great ironies of his- 
tory, nuclear weapons, precisely because of 
the universal destruction which would follow 
in the wake of their widespread use, may 
usher in an era of altogether unexpected 
peace. 

Even were this to come to pass, however, 
no person could cherish the prospect of a 
peace whose prolongation depended upon a 
balance of atomic power. Moreover, we shall 
flaunt all the lessons of recorded history if 
ever we come to believe that the steel of 
armaments, even nuclear armaments, can be 
a permanent substitute for spiritual arma- 
ment. In all probability military deterring 
power can do no more than keep open the 
future for a real peace, It can do no more 
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than buy us time—precious and wasting 
time—which must be used to build a world 
in which peace rests not upon the threat of 
terrible reprisal but upon the respect of man 
for his fellow man and the prospect for an 
enlightened justice between all men. 

Those of us who are alumni of Colgate 
University can well thank our famed alma 
mater on this anniversary of her birth for 
having taught us those spiritual armaments 
which have always been man's final sword in 
times of trouble. Never despairing as we face 
the future, let us—as alumni of Colgate, as 
Americans, and as men of good will—now 
bend our efforts to build the better world of 
the future—a word which we shall inevitably 
build tf hewn by the cutlass of our spirit, 
championed by the sword of our hope, and 
defended by the buckler of our faith. 


Rotobroilers: A New Industry 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
amazing country of ours an industry can 
develop from insignificance to over- 
whelming import in the space of a very 
few years. The development of a new 
industry can have double meaning—it 
can result in creating jobs where there 
were none, and if the right kind of a 
product is involved, it can add to the 
comfort and improved living conditions 
of millions of people. 

Such an industry, indeed, is that of 
manufacturing and selling rotobroilers, 
those amazing portable cookers which 
every day are finding their way into 
homes across this great country of ours. 

Looking back just a few years would 
find no mention of rotobroilers in any 
cookbook. It was not until after World 
War II that American ingenuity and 
progress began to make strides in devel- 
oping this product. 

As the capabilities of rotobroilers were 
developed sales increased. Let us look 
for a moment at the sales figures of the 
industry during the past few years: In 
1951, $9 million in sales were registered; 
in 1952 this figure was upped to $13 mil- 
lion; and in 1953 the total sales of roto- 
broilers was $72 million. 

The increase in the number of em- 
ployees which has come along with these 
increased sales has, of course, been re- 
flective of the number of sales. 

The growth of this industry is, indeed, 
remarkable considering the short span 
of years. One manufacturer, the Roto- 
Broil Corp. of America, recently pur- 
chased its second huge plant in the short 
space of a year and already operates its 
own stainless steel plating plant and 
plastic molding division, employing hun- 
dreds of people. 

For the housewife this new appliance 
has been a tremendous boon. Consider 
the fact that she now has a cooking de- 
vice that will barbecue, roast, toast, boil, 
broil, grill, fry, and yes, even bake, for 
her in a compact, portable, table height 
unit that does not get excessively hot. 


Let other nations make their claims 
for their inventiveness and aggressive- 
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ness. American ingenuity has continued 
and will continue to make this land a 
happier and more prosperous place for 
all to live, 


In Justice to the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
ITE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, a bill 
to expand and improve our social se- 
curity program will soon be before this 
House. It is a good bill and I expect to 
support it. However, it still leaves a 
great many injustices in our program, 
and it is my intention, therefore, to offer 
several amendments to it. 

One group who are victimized today 
by legislative oversight are widows of 
workers who died without becoming ful- 
ly insured. They are victimized because 
their spouses died at the wrong time. 
And the law has never been modified to 
correct this injustice. 

Widows of men who contributed to 
the social-security fund for as long as 25 
quarters before 1951 are today ineligible 
for survivors benefits under the program, 
although the widow of a man who died 
after 1951 after contributing for as little 
as 18 months or 6 quarters, May receive 
a benefit up to $63.75 a month as his sur- 
vivor. How can we justify such dis- 
crimination? What is the rationale of 
such a program? 


Mr. Speaker, I have received innum- 
erable letters from women caught in this 
legal boobytrap. 

They are elderly ladies, well beyond 
the age of employability, and either eli- 
gible now, or soon to become eligible for 
social-security benefits, if the law were 
fairly written. As it is, they must either 
eke out a living as best they may, or 
turn to the bitter bread of charity, with 
its humiliating investigations and means 
tests. 

Mr. Speaker, it is long past time to 
correct this injustice. I shall, therefore, 
offer an amendment to the administra- 
tion bill which will enable survivors of 
covered workers to qualify for minimum 
benefits if such workers contributed to 
the social-security fund for the mini- 
mum period possible under the law, 
which, under the 1950 amendments was 
six quarters. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD a 
letter from a correspondent in Batavia, 
N. V., which well illustrates the injustice 
of the present system: 

Batavia, N. T., April 14, 1954. 

Dran Mr. Ostertac: My husband died 
March 5, 1949, at which time it was required 
that an applicant for benefits under social 
security must have had deductions from his 
pay for 24 quarters. My husband had de- 
ductions for only 21 quarters, because prior 
to that period he was self-employed. 

The law passed in 1950 granted benefits 
to those with only six quarters of deduc- 
tions, who were living, but forgot survivors 
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of those who passed on. Surely, there is 
no fairness nor justice in giving benefits to 
those who contributed for 6 quarters and 
refusing benefits to those who had contrib- 
uted for 21 quarters. Sixty-three months of 
deductions, 45 more than the requirement 
today, but unfortunately my husband did 
not live until today, I believe that the term 
“discrimination” could be correctly used for 
such laws. 

I am leaving my case with you, believing 
that you will do the best that anyone can 
do, All good wishes, 

Cordially, 
(Name withheld.) 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that when 
I first took up this matter with the Social 
Security Administration in 1951, it was 
pointed out that Congress had declined 
to make the 1950 amendments retroac- 
tive, as they affected survivors, because 
to do otherwise would be “administra- 
tively difficult.” I can only say that if 
we are enacting laws here for the con- 
venience of the administrators rather 
than to secure justice for the people, we 
have certainly lost sight of the very 
foundations upon which this Govern- 
ment rests. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following telegram 
from David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1954, 
Representative GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

S. 2150, the bill to authorize participation 
by the United States with Canada in con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway, will 
soon come before the House of Representa- 
tives for consideration and action. 

This bill has the support of the United 
Steelworkers of America for the following 
reasons: 

It is in the interest of the national secu- 
rity; witness its unanimous endorsement by 
President Eisenhower, the Cabinet, the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, on this basis. 

Its construction is inevitable, Canada’s de- 
termination to build it alone, in Canadian 
territory, has determined that: the recent 
decision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals on the Federal Power Commission 
license to the power authority of the State 
of New York has cleared the way for the all- 
Canadian seaway. 

United States industry and agriculture 
will eventually repay to Canada her invest- 
ment in the seaway through navigation tolls 
charged by Canada on traffic originating in, 
or destined for, the United States; due to 
the imbalance of population between the 
two countries, viz, 160 million United States 
as against 15 million Canada, 85 percent to 
90 percent of the potential trafic will be 
either shipped to, or shipped from, the 
United States. 

This project is unique in that it will pro- 
duce revenues in the form of navigation tolls 
that will make it self-sustaining and pelf- 
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liquidating and will in no way be a burden 
on the United States taxpayer, 

On the basis of the foregoing the United 
Steelworkers of America urge you to support 
5. 2150 when it comes before you for consid- 
eration on the basis of the national security 
and welfare, 

Davin J. MCDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 
America, 


The Constitution on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the outstanding oratorical contests each 
year is that sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

This year’s national contest winner 
was a fine young Kansan, Jack E. Mc- 
Nees, a 15-year-old sophomore at Shaw- 
nee-Mission High School, Johnson 
County, Kans., one of the youngest ever 
to win the national contest. 

Kansas is proud of Jack, his achieve- 
ments, his coach, Maurice Swanson, and 
the zeal, energy, and talent that brought 
him through to final victory and a 
scholarship which will mean so much 
to him and his future. 

Jack is a credit to the community, 
State, and Nation, and to his justifiably 
proud parents, Mr. and Mrs. J, William 
McNees. : 

Jack's oration, delivered at Los Angeles 
April 7, 1954, was on the subject the 
Constitution on Trial, and is worthy of 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

After reading this oration, which fol- 
lows, you, along with the listeners, can 
give your answer: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, we, the 
people, who in America are the ultimate 
arbiters, are met here today in the high 
court of public assemblage, with God as our 
judge and history as our witness, to pass 
judgment on the foundation stone of a re- 
public—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The charges brought against it are neither 
new nor unknown to any of you, but, in 
Clarification of the issues at stake, let the 
indictment be read once again: 

“The Constitution is old and outmoded. 
It was written nearly two centuries ago, 
before the advent of the machine age, po- 
litical parties, industrial and international 
competition, as well as a host of other med- 
ern realities which today make it strait- 
laced, moralizing, impractical, and anachro- 
nistic. 

“The Constitution yields too much power 
to the masses. It allows the people to rule 
unchecked by the rich, the well-born, the 
pureblooded, and the rest of their natural 
superiors. ji 

“The Constitution guarantees the most 
petty unit of modern society—the individ- 
ual—copious personal rights which, because 
they are held hallowed and inviolate, gravely 
impede the necessary evolution of our coun- 
try toward the benefits of centralized and 
socialistic government. 

“Finally, the Constitution ts based on the 
deistic superstitions of the 18th century and 
therefore its words have become meaning- 
less; its principles, obsolete.” 
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These accusations against our Constitu- 
tion are heard by us nearly everyday. 

It is time, therefore, that the concepts of 
America were brought to justice; that the 
truth were known once and for all about 
this Constitution of the United States; that 
the indictment as well as our very Nation 
itself should either stand or fall. 

I speak in defense of America. 

Long ago, on some primordial landscape, 
men first came together and decided that like 
the wolves, they would form a pack, and that 
like the wolves, one individual—one—would 
rule them all. 

The civilizations of the next 10,000 years 
witnessed a procession of sages, saints, and 
martyrs who strove to lead humanity forth 
from out of its self-imposed bondage, but 
these few lone prophets were all too easily 
crushed and the sultans, czars, and caesars 
thought they had little to fear. 

Then in 1776 the thrones of monarchs and 
dictators all the world over began to quake 
and tremble as the voice of an enraged people 
in 13 oppressed British colonies arose in a 
mighty affirmation of the freedoms they were 
ready to die to secure; in an overwhelming 
denunciation of all the autocractes that had 
tyrannized mankind since civilization began: 
in an earthshaking, revolutionary, and 
heart lifting Declaration of Independence. 

“We hold these truths to be self evident,” 
they said, “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ef cl 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive to these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it.” 

The Americans had said It at last. The 
news was out and, within a generation, the 
world was in ferment. First, Louls XVI was 
dragged to the guillotine, then Maximilian 
to the firing squad, and so the flames of 
freedom spread, as they are still spreading 
even today, from nation to nation, from cen- 
tury to century, deposing tyrants and free- 
ing the downtrodden, sweeping across the 
face of the earth. 

With the surrender of Cornwallis, how- 
ever, the 13 now United States had settled 
themselves to the most difficult, critical, and 
complex task of all—the Revolution was 
over and anarchy was no longer enough: now 
they must make a government. 

This was the all-important turning point, 
the crisis of our history. Men had thought 
they'd won freedom before, but because they 
had failed to make it secure in a tangible 
bill of rights, all was soon lost to a skili- 
ful demogog or dictator. 

The men that met in that first American 
Congress then, looked back over the cen- 
turies to the very beginning, even as we 
have done today, and to all that had come to 
pass since then. They looked back ùpon 
the triumphs, “trials, and tragedies of the 
human spirit in every age and era, In every 
land and time, 

And then, they began to write. 

They looked back and saw the British 
Parliament dissolved by the edict of Crom- 
well; House of Burgesses disrupted by un- 
derlings of the Crown; the early Christians 
forced into the sewers and catacombs of 
Rome because forbidden to meet elsewhere, 
and the men of the Constitution wrote the 
people shall forever have the right to peace- 
ful, public assemblage. 

They looked back and saw the battlefield 
at Runnymede, King John forced to sign the 
Magna Carta, habeas corpus at last guar- 
anteed to all freedmen; they saw Copernicus 
and Galileo, old men in their dying years, 
dragged before the tribunals of the inquist- 
tion and forced to renounce the work of a 
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lifetime; they saw Joan of Are tried, tor- 
mented, and condemned by a court of her 
arch enemies; and the men of the Constitu- 
tion wrote the people shall forever have the 
right to a fair and speedy trial by jury. 

They looked back and saw the works of 
Rousseau, Spinoza, and Voltaire banned be- 
cause they'd ventured to publish their 
convictions; saw the press of John Peter Zen- 
ger hacked apart because he had dared to 
print the truth about British Injustice; and 
the men of the Constitution wrote the people 
shall forever enjoy freedom of the press. 

They looked back and saw Socrates forced 
to drink the cup of poisoned hemlock because 
he had discoursed on democracy; saw Martin 
Luther flinging his defiance to a corrupted 
clergy by refusing to recant a word of his 
reforms; saw Savanarola burned alive be- 
cause he'd dared to show wanton Florence its 
own lustful shame; and the men of the Con- 
stitution wrote the people shall forever pos- 
sess freedom of speech. 

Lastly, they looked back and saw the 
Huguenots of France slain by the hundreds 
in the St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre; saw 
the ancient Mayflower braving the fury of 
an Atlantic storm so that the Pilgrims might 
worship as they pleased; saw Roger Williams 
driven into the New England wilderness be- 
cause he'd protested Salem's witch burnings; 
finally, they looked back and saw a Jew 
bolted to the cross atop Golgotha because he 
had dared introduce a God of love into the 
world; and the men of the Constitution 
declared that above all else, the people shall 
forever hold freedom of religion, 

This is our Constitution; as it stands today, 
as it has stood since 1791—the culmination 
of 10,000 years’ history, a hundred centuries’ 
fight for freedom. 

And yet, part of the indictment against the 
Constitution seemingly still stands: 

For to many, it is true, its principles have 
apparently become outdated; its words have 
become meaningless; its ideals, obsolete. 

But, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, it 
is not the Constitution—no, it is not the 
Constitution, indeed, that should be on trial 
here today for this offense—for it is rather 
we, the people, who have falled—tfailed so 
miserably in our duty to mankind. 

Witness the facts: that less than half of 
us who are qualified usually even bother to 
vote; that over a fourth of the people can- 
not even name their own Senator or Con- 
gressman; that the front page must take 
third place behind the scoreboard and the 
comic strip in America’s reading habits; that 
the great gul{fs of segregation and discrimi- 
nation must still loom between races of 
men created in the same divine image; that 
free men, or many of them, will resort to 
almost any indolent alibi,or artifice to avoid 
jury duty. Yes, this is the indictment 
against us—that we, the people, the citizens 
of America have thus so desecrated the high 
altar of freedom with our own cheap apathy. 

But there is yet a hope; our survival no 
longer depends on the sacrifices of the past, 
the patronage of our allies, or the contin- 
gencies of fortune. 

The future, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Jury, rests with you. 

Bequeathed to us by unnumbered genera- 
tions is indeed a noble heritage, one planted 
in the rich soil of truth, guarded by seven 
generations’ wars, tended by the dignity of 
time, watered with the blood of patriots, 
and lighted by the hand of God. It is a 
heritage that was lived for in the lives of 
earth's greatest men; it is a heritage that 
was died for at Waterloo, Rome, and Calvary 
in no less a degree than it was at Normandy, 
Guam, and Heartbreak Ridge. It is a herit- 
age that has been entrusted to the American 
people. 

How, then, will history find us—gullty or 
not guilty? 

Gullty? Guilty of apathy, ignorance, and 
despair? Guilty of not serving, not know- 
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ing, not caring? Guilty of a heritage lost? 
Guilty of a nation’s death? Guilty of lib- 
erty's demise? Guilty of murder—murder 
by stagnation, by oblivion, by neglect? 

Or are we instead about to rally before it 
is too late? About to recognize our moral 
obligation to the consecrated dead for the 
past, to ourselves for the present and to 
posterity for all time? 

Yes; are we about to arise and again be 
worthy of time's mighty heritage? To re- 
affirm its worth, to heighten its glory, deepen 
its faith, exalt its aim, and to fulfill its 
vision by realizing the great truth that every 
freedom engenders its responsibility, that 
every right begets its duty? 

Which is it to be? Shame or glory? 
Guilty or not guilty? Immortality or extinc- 
tion? Which is it to be? 

The verdict, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, is in your hands—your hands alone 
and the world awaits your decision, America 
rests its case. 

Jack MeNxxs. 


Playing With Political Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
the Newark Star-Ledger, of Newark, 
N. J., of May 4, 1954, entitled “Playing 
With Political Fire”: 


The statement by Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Democratic National Chairman, that the 
Republicans sent State Secretary Dulles “to 
his own funeral” at Geneva, is not only un- 
fair and inaccurate, but a case of playing 
with political fire of a most dangerous kind. 

It would seem that to the “all's fair in love 
and war“ cliché has now been added the 
phrase “and politics.” For were it not that 
the Nation was approaching an election, 
there is little chance that this Democratic 
spokesman would have indulged in the kind 
of political fire poking that resulted in his 
making the statement. 

Mitchell has charged that (1) Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon did a “very great disservice” 
with his remarks on Indochina; and (2) the 
administration sent Dulles to Geneva with 
“a popgun and shot the ground from under 

Nrxon’s speech, of course, was decidedly 
to the point. He emphasized—as President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have point- 
ed out time and again—the necessity of 
preparing the American people for any emer- 
gency that may arise as a result of our 
determination not to permit this massive 
area in Asia to fall into Communist hands. 

The lesson of permitting the Communists 
to move into a vacuum created by weak 
Asiatic nations being left to their own fate, 
should have been learned in Korea. If you 
are to believe Mitchell’s words, this lesson 
has not been learned, 

As for Dulles’ mission to Geneva, it must 
now be perfectly clear that far from shoot- 
ing the ground from under him, President 
Eisenhower has proved beyond all shadow 
of a doubt that our foreign policy has con- 
sistently followed the principle of (1) n9 
diplomatic recognition of Red China; (2) 
maintaining and increasing our defenses 
against possible Communist aggression; and 
(3) participation with Britain and France 
and the NATO countries in establishing 4 
line of defense in Europe and Asia against 
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further attempts by the Reds to expand their 
area of domination. 

All this we have done while giving the 
Kremlin every opportunity to show by ac- 
tions, rather than words, that its attempts 
at easing the cold war tensions are being 
made in good faith, 

Mitchell Knows he was playing politics 
when he made his statement; so do the Re- 
publicans, The question is, however, how 
the rest of the world—on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain—took his words. 


James E. Stuart, Executive Director of 
Cincinnati Blue Cross Plan, Endorses 
H. R. 8356, Health Reinsurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
James E. Stuart, executive director of 
the Cincinnati Blue Cross Plan, gave 
some very significant and important tes- 
timony before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee at its meet- 
ing this morning, in support of H. R. 
8356, the health reinsurance bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8356, providing rein- 
surance for voluntary prepayment plans, if 
enacted into law should, and I believe, will 
go far toward eliminating existing gaps in 
coverage for hospital and medical care. 

It shouid be particularly helpful to those 
plans that provide service benefits instead 
of cash indemnities toward the cost of per- 
sonal health services rendered, 

To cover the larger employed groups has 
not been difficult for either the nonprofit 
service plans or the commercial insurance 
companies. The cost of acquisition has been 
small and the level of services provided or 
benefits paid has been relatively high. For 
such groups the problem of personal health 
care during the period of employment is 
being solved through the voluntary prepay- 
ment method of an increasingly satisfactory 
mranner, and fully adequate coverage may be 
realized without aid of Federal assistance 
of any kind. 

The real problem is and will continue to 
be the development of a satisfactory method 
of reaching individuals who are not asso- 
ciated with others through employment in 
a group of sufficient size to be readily reached 
by voluntary prepayment, Here voluntary 
prepayment falls simply because of the cost 
of acquisition, the fear of bad financial ex- 
perience because of the degree of selection 
against the carrier, 

In my opinion, the nonprofit Blue Cross 
Plan can use the proposed reinsurance pro- 
gram eMfiectively to reach such unassociated 
individuals and the very small employed 
groups by creating a special grouping of all 
unenrolled persons living within a city, a 
county, village or township. Through peri- 
ode, intensive enrollment campaigns in 
which the press, radio, and television as well 
as civic associations, luncheon clubs and 
community organizations will be utilized to 
let everyone know of the opportunity to join 
during a limited period of time. This com- 
mrunity-wide type of enrollment, already 
tested In many areas on a somewhat limited 
basis, would be a logical plan or program 
for reinsurance and would go far toward 
fulfilling the purposes of the act. 
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In most areas, such unassociated indi- 
viduals are now reached only through indi- 
vidual underwriting in which the expense 
factor is far too great, the benefits far too 
limited and continuation of protection at the 
carrier's option. Communitywide enroll- 
ment offered for a limited time each year 
provides an opportunity for such persons to 
join at little expense to themselves or the 
carrier and solves a real problem in providing 
adequate voluntary prepayment to all the 
people who want it. 

Diseases now generally excluded in con- 
tracts individually underwritten can be covy- 
ered and protection without age limits and 
with waiver of preexisting conditions can 
be offered. Walting periods can be eliminat- 
ed, except for the usual 9 months for ma- 
ternity benefits. 

Most of the experimentation that has been 
done in this area of community enrollment 
has been done by Blue Cross. The plan 
which I represent has done considerable pio- 
neer work and has proved conclusively so 
far as we are concerned, that it is actuarially 
possible to provide adequate protection at 
reasonable rates to people who enroll 
through the community group method. 

In 1942, we started enrolling towns and 
villages as community groups with the local 
bank or building and loan association ac- 
cepting payment of subscription fees. Reg- 
ular group benefits were provided. By 1949, 
we had 61 villages, towns, and cities enrolled 
on this basis, the largest being the city of 
Middletown, with a population of some 
33,000 persons, Today, 82 communities are 
so enrolled. 

In 1949, we decided to have an annual, 
areawide open enrollment period in the 15 
counties in which the Blue Cross plan op- 
erates. During a designated 2-week period, 
which was widely publicized with consid- 
erable free time and space given by the press, 
radio, and television in addition to paid ad- 
vertising; and with maximum support from 
community leaders including the mayors of 
cities and towns, representatives of the vari- 
ous religious faiths and heads of community 
organizations, membership was offered to all 
the unenrolled people in our area regardless 
of place of employment, age, or any other 
condition. 

In each of the following years, we have 
conducted such an areawide open member- 
ship campaign, usually during the first 2 
weeks of September. Each year, the number 
of members enrolled as a direct result of this 
campaign has increased, with 
some 25,000 in 1949 to more than 70,000 in 
1953. During the past 2 years when more 
than half of the total population of the area 
was already Blue Cross members, as much 
as 10 percent of the unenrolled population 
made application for membership, at a total 
acquisition cost of little more than 81 per 
contract or about 40 cents per member en- 
rolled. This cost is almost Insignificant 
when compared with the usual cost of en- 
rolling individuals without group affiliation. 

We have found such unlimited areawide 
enrollment programs to be practical actu- 
arially as well as promotionally. The actu- 
arial key to such enrollment is that a new 
group of members must be added each year 
to prevent the deterioration of risk that 
takes place in any static group. For example, 
in 1952, hospital bills of all members who 
enrolled during all four prior open member- 
ship periods amounted to 79.1 percent of 
subscription fee income. However, with 
those who enrolled during the September 
1952 campaign excluded, the hospital utili- 
zation amounted to 99.44 percent of Income, 

Perhaps surprisingly for some is the age 
distribution of members enrolling during 
our areawide open membership periods. The 
following is an analysis of such subscribers 
by age for the last three campaigns: 
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Age distribution of applicant or contract 
holder 


A and over 
7180. 
61-70. 


Few plans have put on such campaigns 
and only one, so far as I know, has opened 
up membership to all people in the com- 
munity regardless of age or place of employ- 
ment, 

Legislation such as H. R. 8356 would en- 
courage many Blue Cross plans, and possibly 
all, to make community-wide enrollment 
available with regular benefits at reasonable 
rates. From the viewpoint of the Blue Cross 
plan which I represent, reinsurance might 
well be used for even further extension of 
the community enrollment idea. 

For example, the preexisting condition 
clause now used only in the area-wide open 
enrollment campaign, and waived after 1 year 
of membership, might be eliminated alto- 
gether. The number of days of coverage 
might be extended from the present 70 pro- 
vided in this contract, and Blue Shield sur- 
gical and medical protection might be offered 
at the same time, 

In addition to community enrollment of 
cities, villages, townships, and the area-wide 
enrollment described above, if the proposed 
legislation is enacted some Blue Cross plans 
will present for reinsurance a program of 
Major medical expense to provide, coverage 
in catastrophic types of illness requiring 
long-term care. Such major medical ex- 
pense coverage is now being offered to some 
extent by the insurance industry but so far 
as I know, the reinsurance of such a pro- 
gram, which might be offered by the non- 
profit plans, is not now available. In order 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield to protect 
and maintain their mt basic coverage 
on a service basis, it will probably be neces- 
sary for these plans to offer coverage for 
extended illness. The insurance company 
which offers the major medical expense cov- 
erage may well demand and secure the basic 
coverage also, 

It is also possible that all Blue Cross plans 
acting through the Blue Cross Association, 
Inc. (a nonprofit organization incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois), will present a 
plan of loss ratio reinsurance for the total 
Blue Cross movement in the United States 
and thus through reinsurance provide a 
guarantee fund to protect the solvency of 
any Blue Cross plan providing service bene- 
fits to its members, 

The adaptability of the provisions of H. F 
8356 to provide assistance in the aforemen- 
tioned areas as well as in other situations 
makes it a major step in the direction of 
eliminating existing gaps in personal health 
protection through the voluntary prepay- 
ment plans. 


The General Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
general tax-revision bill we recently 
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passed in the House of Representatives, 
we filled the longfelt need when we wrote 
into that legislation a provision that all 
taxable annuities or pensions received by 
annuitants or pensioners up to and in- 
cluding the first $1,200 would be exempt 
from any taxes. This legislation will 
give relief to retired schoolteachers, mu- 
nicipal employees and annuitants and 
pensioners in other categories. It was a 
splendid step and will be greatly appre- 
ciated by those in the teaching profession 
and others who will benefit by such leg- 
islation. 

It embodies the main provisions of the 
Mason bill, H. R. 5180, which were 
merged in the general tax-revision bill 
by the Ways and Means Committee and 
passed by the House. The Mason bill 
would have gone a step farther and made 
certain provisions for those who found it 
necessary to retire before reaching 65 
years of age. 

This general tax-revision bill was 
passed and sent to the Senate and now 
is being given consideration by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee of that body. I 
hope that body will give particular con- 
sideration to liberalizing this particular 
provision referred to, which would pro- 
vide for retirements, under certain con- 
ditions, at less than 65 years of age. 


Schedule of Meetings in the Seven Coun- 
ties of My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the 17th Ohio District, 
whom I represent. ; 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and in- 
ternational matters, and to give infor- 
mation on many troublesome subjects, I 
decm it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our district so that I 
might have their views and endeavor to 
be of service to them in their personal 
problems, i 

Having been assured by the leader- 
ship that the Congress will not be in ses- 
sioħ, I will again, this year, follow the 
procedure of holding meetings in the 
courthouses of the seven counties in my 
district: 

I have established the folowing 
schedule: 


Monday and Tuesday, August 23 and 


24, Ashland, Ashland County. 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 25 
and 26, Mansfield, Richland County, 
Friday and Saturday, August 27 and 
28, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 
Monday and Tuesday, August 30 and 
31, Delaware, Delaware County. 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 
1 and 2, Newark, Licking County. 
Friday and Saturday, September 3 and 
4, Millersburg, Holmes County. 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
7 and 8, Coshocton, Coshocton County, 

Weekdays 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them, 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United 
States, 


Let Us Use Our Abundance To Help 
Needy Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. , YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
to be made by me before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representa- 
tives, May 7, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
indeed during the past few years concern- 
ing agricultural, surpluses, In many in- 
stances these agricultural supplies are re- 
ferred to as “burdensome surpluses” and as 
“agriculture’s leading problem.“ To be sure, 
supplies which are allowed to accumulate out 
of proportion to desirable carryover stocks 
and which are in danger of deteriorating to 
the extent of becoming unfit for human 
consumption adversely affect farm prices and 
present serious difficulties to those who are 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the numerous programs through 
which surpluses must be distributed. 

According to recent estimates, about 70 
percent of the world’s population is under- 
fed, and with the cost of living at an all- 
time high, many millions of our own citi- 
zens, living on fixed incomes such as social- 
security payments, pensions or other forms 
of compensation, simply cannot afford to en- 
joy an adequate diet. If unemployment in- 
creases, a growing number of low-income 
families may Jack proper nutrition. 

Millions of our citizens who have retired 
after long years of service to their country 
and who have planned for their advanced 
years, either through private annuities or 
through the social-security program, have 
for some time been finding it increasingly 
difficult to buy the foods required for an ade- 
quate diet because of their fixed incomes 
and a constantly increasing cost of living. 
While the cost of living has continued to 
increase, there has been little or no adjust- 
ment in social security or other pension or 
compensation benefits to offset these rising 
costs. 

In view of these conditions it appears 
ironic that we in the United States speak of 
burdensome surpluses. We are indeed a for- 
tunate Nation to be blessed with abundant 
resources and the capacity to produce an 
abundance of food and industrial products 
to provide a high standard of living for our 
own people and for export to other nations. 
Certainly this productive capacity should 
not be viewed as a serious problem, rather 
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it should be looked upon as a great blessing. 
It can be considered a problem only if we 
do not find ways to bring the two sides of 
the market, supply and demand, together, 
and means to make it possible for our citi- 
vens to purchase and consume the products 
of agriculture as well as nonagricultural 
products. 

This high standard of living In the United 
States is a model for the world of what free 
people can achieve—an accomplishment 
which no form of communism or totalitari- 
anism can match. That standard of living 
cannot be maintained and improved under 
a program of scarcity. A plentiful food sup- 
ply is an indispensable element to a fuller 
material life for all of our people. If the 
time ever comes that we are faced with 
shortages of the various foods and fibers 
then we would be justified in speaking of 
problems, far more serious than those of 
surpluses. 

As we look at our carryover stock of agri- 
cultural commodities and those held in price- 
support inventories, there is a tendency to 
take a short-time view of the situation and 
think of the accumulation of stocks as some- 
thing that will continue. However, if we 
should be so unfortunate as to experience a 
serious drought or a major crop failure in 
any one year we would have no surpluses, 
but instead we would be faced with the 
problem of inadequate supplies. 

There is one other important factor that 
often escapes mention in all of these dis- 
cussions concerning excessive food supplies, 
and that Is the fact that our population is 
increasing at the rate of about 2½ millicn 
people each year who need to be fed. Look- 
ing ahead, say to 1960, we are likely to have 
a population close to 175 million people. If 
the people in this country in 1960 consume 
food and other farm products at the same 
rate as in this past year, our domestic con- 
sumption of farm products would then be 
about 9 percent higher than this past year. 
On this basis, by 1960 we would probably 
need about 2 billion more pounds of meat 
each year, nearly 500 million dozen more 
eggs, an additional billion pounds of milk 
solids, and approximately 8 million tons 
more feed grains than we produced in 1952, 
as well as greatly increased quantities of 
fruits and vegetables. 

It is my belief that H. R. 9048, “A bill to 
provide supplementary benefits for recipients 
of public assistance under Social Security 
Act programs through the issuance to such 
recipients of certificates to be used in the 
acquisition of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts” is a step in the right direction in using 
our abundant food supplies to assist needy 
citizens of the United States. 

This bill provides that each individual 
receiving assistance or benefits for any 
month under a program of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, or aid to the permanently and totally 
disabied provided for in the Social Security 
Act, as amended, shall be entitled to receive, 
as a supplementary benefit for such month, 
$10 in face amount of surplus food certifi- 
cates to be applied by these individuals 
toward the retail purchase price of surplus 
agricultural food products. The agricul- 
tural products to be available for purchase 
with these certificates will be those an- 
nounced each month by the Secretary of 
Agricuiture and will include those commod- 
ities the supply of which exceeds domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress the 
market price below the parity price. 

The provisions of this bill have several 
merits. First, it makes it possible for needy 
people in this country to consume an addi- 
tional $10 worth of food per month and at 
the same time prevents an equivalent quan- 
tity from going into storage. The program 
carried out under this bill will assist in 
reducing stocks of those commodities which 
are now in storage and will help prevent 
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future accumulation of excessive food 
supplies. 

There have been numerous proposals to 
give our surplus food to other friendly coun- 
tries to relieve suffering and strengthen the 
cause of democracy throughout the world. 
While this ls a most worthy cause and one 
that should not be overlooked, we can still 
make it possible for our own people to enjoy 
the advantages of our abundant production. 

In view of the merits of H. R. 9048, I sin- 
cerely hope the bill will receive early con- 
sideration and passage by the Congress. 

There are several bills before the Congress 
which have for their purpose the stimula- 
tion of consumption and use of our abun- 
dant foods and fibers. Mr. HARRISON of 
Nebraska has introduced an interesting 
proposal to accept foreign currencies for our 
agricultural products. I feel we should be 
willing to take new approaches and to ex- 
periment with proposals tending to encour- 
age use of our productive capacity instead 
of curtailment of it. I hope the committee 
will feel inclined to go along with and try 
as many ways as possible to base our solu- 
tion of our so-called surplus problem on 
increased use and consumption both at home 
and abroad. 


Italian-American Veterans 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Clinton Item, of recent date: 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN VETERANS 


Before the Italian-American Veterans in 
Leominster last night, Congressman PHILIP 
J. Putsrn, who was honored with a plaque 
by the club for his service, roundly de- 
nounced what he termed the hysterical ap- 
proach to current world problems based on 
spreading undue fear among the American 
people regarding the A- and H-bombs. 

“Fortunately the Nation is thoroughly 
aware of the threat of world communism and 
its diabolical methods,” he said. “The people 
are not only aroused but determined to check 
the spread of this evil and Godless movement. 
But we must never permit ourselves to fall 
a prey to the current propaganda of the 
enemies of democracy who are working to 
spread unreasoning hysteria throughout the 
country and the world about the possible use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons in warfare.” 

“There is no prospect in my opinion that 
any nation presently could seriously con- 
template the use of such weapons,” he con- 
tinued, “If in a moment of madness, zealots 
should decide upon such a course, the power 
of this Nation to retaliate would be swift 
and truly terrible. I do not look for such 
attacks, however, and I do not look for war.“ 

“Rather than generating public furore, it 
must be the province of American states- 
manship to exercise calm, balanced judg- 
ment, and to seek the outlawing of these and 
other terrible weapons by all nations and 
the speedy conversion of all these dangerous 
substances to constructive peacetime uses.” 

“It is peace we should seek with all our 
hearts and it must be a just peace,” he de- 
clared. “It cannot be based upon appease- 
ment of those who are aiming to destroy our 
system of government, nor can it be secured 
by intemperate talk and the brandishing of 
atomic weapons.” 
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Puttpin praised the club for its stanch 
Americanism and loyalty and work for good 
causes. There is no group in the Nation,” 
he said, “more loyal and deyoted than yours, 
and you may be proud of both your great 
heritage and your many contributions to 
America. Keep them up.“ 


Open Letter About Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I incorpor- 
ate in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
open letter written to me by R, R. Brink- 
eroff, owner and publisher of the Utica 
Herald, of Utica, Ohio. Mr. Brinkerhoff, 
known to thousands of people as “Brink,” 
has asked some very important ques- 
tions. I think his article merits the 
serious consideration of this Congress. 
I also incorporate in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, my reply. They follow: 

[From the Utica (Ohio) Herald of April 

29, 1954] 

AN Open LETTER ro OUR CONGRESSMAN ABOUT 
INDOCHINA—Eprror Wants To Know WHY 
SEND AMERICAN Bors To Dre In BLOODY 
JUNGLE 


Hon, J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Representative, 17th Ohto, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Harry: All this war talk by the 
President, the Vice President, some of your 
fellow Congressmen and the high brass of the 
Army has me worried. 

Are these men, otherwise of sound mind, 
seriously considering sending American boys 
to fight and die in those bloodstained Indo- 
chinese jungles in a war that they care 
nothing about? 

Why should American boys died to protect 
people who will not fight for their own coun- 
try and for a country where it is impossible 
to tell friend from foe? 

Surely these supposedly smart men know 
that the war with Russia, when and if it 
comes, will not be decided in the jungles of 
Asia but in Europe and probably in the skies 
over Europe. 

Are Russian soldiers being sent to Indo- 
china? Of course not. The Commies are too 
smart for that. They get the Chinese to do 
their fighting for them just as they did in 
Korea, 

Why then should we be dumber than the 
Russians? Why don't we use Chinese troops 
if we must fight the Commies over there? 
Formosa is running over with Chinese troops 
who have been training, training, training 
for years with American help and with 
American tax dollars, some of them mine 
and yours and the folks in your district. 

What have these Pree Chinese been train- 
ing for? To fight the Red Chinese? Then 
here's their chance. 

Iam absolutely opposed to this business of 
sending American boys all over the world to 
fight wars for nations that show little inter- 
est in the matter themselves. 

Furthermore, I can't understand why we 
are so afraid of hurting the delicate sensibili- 
ties of these nations in which we have poured 
and are still pouring billions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars. It's an old saw but still true that 
“He who pays the piper has the right to call 
the tune.” 
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I know that you and Mrs. McGregor were 
mighty glad to get your son back home safe 
and sound from the Korean mess. Do you 
want to send him and other boys into a still 
worse mess? 

You've always been a pretty sound-think- 
ing man for my money, Hargy, and I hope 
that good old Ohio horse sense still is work- 
ing. 

Keep our boys out of China. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. BRINKERHOFF, 


— 


Mar 5, 1954. 
Mr. R. R. BRINKERHOFF, 
Editor and Publisher, Utica Herald, 
Utica, Ohio. 

Dran BRINK: Yesterday I voted in Ohio, 
and this morning I find on my desk in Wash- 
ington your open letter relative to sending 
American boys to fight on foreign soll and 
your recommendation that Chinese troops 
on Formosa be sent against the Communist 
troops in Indochina, which evidently ap- 
peared in your newspaper on April 29. 

I apologize for the delay, as you certainly 
were entitled to a prompt reply, but, as 
stated above, I was back in Ohio voting. 

Brink, I have always contended that our 
Armed Forces should not be sent to a foreign 
country without an act of Congress. You 
raise the question of Indochina. I firmly be- 
lieve that if anyone interferes in that con- 
flict it should be the United Nations. By 
this, I mean all members of the United Na- 
tions who are opposed to dictatorship. I am 
definitely opposed to the United States car- 
rying the flag of freedom and allowing the 
rest of the countries of the world to sit idly 
by. You mentioned the Nationalist Chinese 
be allowed to fight in Indochina. We must 
remember, Brink, that the Nationalist Chi- 
nese were driven off the mainland because of 
the actions of the previous administration, 
and especially the military leaders. I cer- 
tainly am in acord that the Nationalist Chi- 
nese should participate, but I also am most 
emphatic that some of our other so-called 
Allies should realize that they are a part, 
and should be an active part, in protecting 
the freedoms of the world. In other words, 
Brink, it is time for us to say “No” to the 
countries of the world who sit idly by while 
we send American boys and girls to fight in 
foreign countries, 

Your comments relative to our son, Laird, 
are greatly appreciated. The McGregors 
know what it means to have a son wounded 
on foreign soil. We join with you and Mrs, 
Brinkerhof in being willing to do anything 
humanly possible to stop communism, and 
we also join with you in saying let all the 
freedom-loving countries participate and not 
just the United States. 

With kind regards. 

J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


Seaway Before the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of May 6, 1954: 
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Seaway BEFORE THE HOUSE 


‘The House vote on the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill scheduled for today will be one of the 
most important tallies of the present session 
of Congress. As sponsors of the bill empha- 
sized yesterday, this is in a very literal sense 
the last chance the House will have to pass 
upon this issue. If it should fail to support 
the administration and the Senate, which 
have already endorsed the St. Lawrence 
project, Canada will promptly begin con- 
struction of an all-Canadian seaway. Fall- 
ure of the United States to participate in so 
vital a project would be a grave misfortune 
which future generations of Americans would 
never cease to regret. 

Both the United States and Canada need 
the seaway. They need the power it will 
generate, the great advantage that it will 
give to shipping by means of a deep channel 
linking the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes, and the added security it will afford. 
Indeed, the argument has already been re- 
solved in favor of the seaway. The only issue 
the House has to decide is whether the 
United States should claim the adyantage of 
being an equal partner. We hope that the 
decision will be forthright and that Ameri- 
can participation will not be clouded by any 
sabotage schemes such as the Brownson 
amendment. The national Interest, in our 
opinion, demands an overwhelming affirma- 
tive vote for the seaway. 


The Constitution Is Your Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 2, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Clarence Manion which appeared re- 
cently in SPOTLIGHT: 

THE CONSTITUTION Is Your BUSINESS 
(By Clarence Manion) 


We are a country of highly organized spe- 
cial interests. Everybody is concerned with 
his special interest and indeed has to be in 
this highly organized and thoroughly com- 
petitive age. But what alarms me is that 
seldom, if ever, do I find any organization 
that is brought together in the general in- 
terest. And it is precisely the general in- 
terest of the United States that is in need 
of help and attention, If I should ask you 
to tell me what phase or branch of indus- 
try you represent, we would call the roll 
of all the enterprises, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, exploration, advertising, trans- 
portation. That's your business, isn't it? 
That the great mistake we all make, Your 
business is only incidentally the business of 
merchandising and manufacturing and sell- 
ing and transporting. 

The Constitution is your business. It’s 
the only business you have. If it weren't 
for the Constitution, there wouldn’t be any 
business in this country that is private in 
nature. And if you permit the foundation 
of all business enterprise to be innervated 
or subverted, then you won't be in business 
any longer. You will be at the beck and 
the call of totalitarian direction. 

Let me give you two recent historical 
events, both of which ought to be well 
known to you. A few months ago, the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala seized 230,000 acres 
of land belonging to the United Fruit Co. 
What did the United Fruit Co. do about 
it? Nothing. There isn't anything that 
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anybody can do about the seizure of their 
property in Guatemala, There isn't any con- 
stitution in Guatemala worthy of the name. 
It's full of escape hatches through which 
the dictator can crawl at his convenience. 
And Guatemala is not behind the Iron Cur- 
tain yet. Guatemala is just behind our 
backs. 

About the same time, the then President 
of the United States seized the steel prop- 
erties of the country and what did the 
owners of the steel mills do about it? They 
went to the courts and asserted their con- 
atitutional rights. The courts and, ulti- 
mately, the Supreme Court decided that the 
President had exceeded his powers and they 
ordered the President to return the prop- 
erties to their owners, which the President 
did, All of us took that news calmly. Here 
and there, there was a toast to the good old 
Constitution. Beyond that, there wasn't a 
ripple of interest or of recollection. 

But I want to remind you and urge you 
to remember the disparity between the 
Guatemalan seizure and the seizure in the 
United States of America. What took place 
in Guatemala is what is taking place all 
over the world. Not merely behind the 
Iron Curtain, but in front of it. What took 
place in the steel case takes place only in 
the United States of America. 

This is the only place on earth where an 
individual can force his government. to re- 
spect his rights, and that's the very defini- 
tion of liberty; and that is why I say the 
Constitution is your business. It is the 
license under which you continue to operate 
as a private property owner and as a private 
enterpriser. And I direct your attention to 
the Constitution and to the Jeopardy in 
which it finds itself. 

The United States of America, which is 
the hope and envy of mankind, is merely the 
incarnation of four basic political convie- 
tions, and when those convictions disappear, 
disintegrate, or are subverted, the United 
States will collapse, The hope of the world 
will disappear. 

What are those four facts? After all, it 
isn't difficult to recall when the United States 
Was & vacant lot and there wasn't any United 
States; and onto that vacant space some 
architects came with a plan for reconstruc- 
tion—the only time in the world when a 
political organization was planned in ad- 
vance. It didn't evolve; it was made, de- 
liberately, according to a prescription which 
was advertised to the world. And that ex- 
pression, that plan. that blueprint is known 
as the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Did you ever hear of it? Well, try to find 
& copy some place. It’s difficult. There 
you find the four facts of American life ex- 
pressed with the first breath of the new life 
of this Republic, 

No. 1: “We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,” they said. “that all men are cre- 
ated * * =" There is a God, in other words. 
God exists according to this blueprint, not 
as a matter of faith, but as a matter of fact: 
the fact of God's existence is postulated and 
bullt Into cornerstone No. 1 of the Republic. 
And remember that “We hold this truth to 
be self-evident * * e" 

No.2, “That all men are created equal.” 
And here is the most bedeviling phrase in 
anybody's language today—human equality. 
How equal can people be? What are the 
limitations and potentialities of human 
equality? The Russians are selling a brand 
of human equality around the world: and 
millions of people are buying it. They want 
to be equal. What is the natural law of 
equality? What is the fact of equality? 

It says here, All men are created equal.“ 
All men, in other words, are equal in God's 
sight. That's the precise expression, “in 
God's sight“: and for that reason, they are 
equal before the law of the land, because if 
I know anything about the law of the land 
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it is merely a projection of God's law 
equality before God—equality before the 
law and beyond that inequality in every 
conceivable way. Did you ever hear any- 
body advertising the limitations of human 
equality? Do you think you're all equal, one 
to another? Do you think it is possible to 
make you equal? 

I ask you to take a look at that fingerprint 
of yours. J. Edgar Hoover says there is only 
one like it on earth. You are the only man 
or woman who now lives or who has ever 
lived who had that distinctively individual 
trade mark. Contemplate it. Think of an 
allwise providence that breathes In into you 
a mark of differentiation from everybody else 
on earth. And do you think that’s the end 
of your individuality? No, that’s only the 
beginning. Everything about you is dif- 
ferent. God made men and women, each of 
whom is different from every other one; and 
in that difference lies the secret of civiliza- 
tion, 

Thank God for those differences. Some 
want to be farmers, some want to be fabri- 
cators, some want to be politicians, profes- 
sors; out of that great difference in ambition 
and in energy and in aptitude and in intel- 
lect, we are fed and clothed. Did you ever 
realize that? There's only one thing miss- 
ing in that great heterogeneous mass of 
differences necessary to spark a great civiliza- 
tion like ours—that’s freedom. These intel- 
lects, these energies, these ambitions, this 
enterprise need to be free In order to achieve; 
and that brings us to: 

No. 3: “We hold this truth to be self- 
evident,” they said, “that all men are en- 
dowed (not by the Constitution or the Bill 
of Rights, but) by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights and amongst these are life 
and liberty.” It so says, “life and liberty“ 
joined together, inseparable, unalienable, as 
gifts of God. Liberty is as important to hu- 
man nature as life is. Without liberty, man 
disintegrates—so that’s the third great fact 
of life—the divine origin of rights and obli- 
gations because obligations are just the re- 
verse side of the coin of right. And now, 
finally, for the fourth fact of life. 

How to preserve this human freedom— 
that's the $64 question. How to keep men 
free? Now, they had not to observe but to 
invent * * * to make something—fact No. 
4: “We hold this truth to be self-evident,” 
they said, “that to secure these rights, to 
protect these gifts of God, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Man makes government to protect the gift 
God gave to man, 

We begin to get perspective. Government 
is last, not first. God is first; government is 
last; and now the opposition to communism 
begins to be rationalized, It's the fact of 
God's existence that puts government in its 
place—that puts natural limitations upon 
government which man has a moral obliga- 
tion to enforce—that keeps government a 
servant, lest It develop into a master. 

Every totalitarianism that ever existed 
was materialistic and godless because, where 
there is no God, government is god. ‘That's 
why communism is godless; that's why every 
tyranny from Herod to Hitler was godless. 
It’s the fact of God that subordinates govern- 
ment, You businessmen better advertise 
the fact of God, not to save your souls—I'm 
not worried about them; I'm worrled about 
saving your civilization, The fact of God is 
first in the order of importance. 

Now about government—how to keep it 
confined; how to keep it in its place. There 
are many unfortunate notions about govern- 
ment today. Government is, according to 
these specifications, a tool, a device, manu- 
factured to do a special job, like a lathe or 
a drill press; it's a dangerous tool; and then, 
Jor the first time, in any age of history, they 
tied their government down; they limited it; 
they controlled it; they made it serve rather 
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than master them; and that’s the rationale 
of your history—this inseparable logical link- 
ing between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 

There are three things that you must sell: 
You must sell the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and, yes, the Ten Commandments of God. 
Because when all this was done, somebody 
asked James Madison why this Government 
won't work. “Nobody has ever done this to 
government before. It won't function, You 
can’t treat government like this; it has no 
power.” And Madison answered classically, 
He said: “We have staked the whole future 
of American civilization not upon the power 
of government, far from it, but upon the 
capacity of mankind for self-government.” 

Better advertise that. Tell them what 
William Penn said 100 years before the 
Declaration of Independence was written. 
“Those people who will not be governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants.” The Found- 
ing Fathers knew it. Our generation should 
know it, Those people who will not, in 
other words, govern themselves according to 
the laws of their Creator will be ruled by 
a despotism, It was so in every age of 
history. It will be so with us. 

Self- government,  self-restraint, moral 
consciousness, that's the price of your con- 
stitutional system, and so the Ten Command- 
ments have come back into currency. Sell 
those three things: God's commandments, 
the blueprint for freedom, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the constitutional con- 
finement of government in the interests of 
freedom because there isn't any definition of 
freedom that isn't contained in the phrase 
“limited government.” 

Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said 
something that ought to be on a few bill- 
boards. Woodrow Wilson said, The history 
of liberty is the history of the limitation 
of governmental power.” He said, “When 
we resist the concentration of governmental 
power, we resist the processes of death, be- 
cause,” he added, and this is important, “a 
concentration of governmental power is what 
always precedes the death of human liberty.” 

Today, 40 years later, the Communists have 
taken Wilson's phrase and paraphrased it 
into a command, The Communists say, “A 
concentration of governmental power is what 
must precede the death of human freedom.” 
And so they first concentrate power and then 
they seize it, as they seized it in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Hungary and in Bulgaria and 
Rumania and Latvia and Lithuanila—in 15 
separate nations containing 600 million 
people, since the end of World War II. 

First, they consolidated control over the 
police; then they consolidated control over 
the ballot boxes; and then the people, in ter- 
ror of the police, voted themselves behind 
the Iron Curtain, There wasn't any march- 
ing Russian army. There were no dropped 
bombs. Czechoslovakia voted almost unani- 
mously to go behind the Iron Curtain; so did 
600 million people in that greatest con- 
quest of all time. 

You think they won't try it on us? Their 
first objective is to concentrate power and 
when the Communist conspirator comes to 
this country he looks first for the centralized 
control of the police. And where does he 
find that? He goes to Washington. He has 
Dexter White or Alger Hiss or somebody 
ready to take over the job. But he can't 
find the centralized control over the police 
because with the remarkable prevision of 
their generation, the Founding Fathers de- 
centralized the control of the police. It is 
not in Washington. Police are controlled 
in the States of the Union, and the cities 
and the hamlets of the United States, by 
constitutional provision. There isn’t any 
consolidation over the power of the police. 
Police control is a State control, not be- 
cause of anything you did or I did but be- 
cause of something the Founding Fathers 
wisely did before the word Communist was 
current. 
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And then they look for the ballot boxes; 
and where do they find those? In Washing- 
ton, controlled by the Minister of Voting? 
They find the ballot boxes dispersed through 
48 independent constitutional jurisdictions 
called States. Voting qualification is a State 
right; 48 different places, 48 different rules. 

And, last of all is the land, The land 
which they want to confiscate is the first 
act of the Communist government. Where 
is the central control of the land? How can 
they get their hands on that? They look 
for it in Washington and they don't find it 
there. They find land controlled by the wise 
prevision of the Founding Fathers—not in 
Washington but—in 48 separate, individual 
constitutional jurisdictions called State land, 
and property is locally controlled under State 
law. Keep it that way. States’ rights is 
your best defense against communism, De- 
fend States’ right. Learn about them, Un- 
derstand them, 

Of course, the Pentagon has its part to 
play; so do the other expensive measures 
that we use to defend ourselves against 
marching Russian armies and dropping Rus- 
sian bombs. But I remember what the Com- 
munist told me in Notre Dame, who had late- 
ly escaped from the Daily Worker, a decade 
ago. “The Constitution,” he said, “is the 
greatest frustration of the Communist con- 
spirators in the United States of America.” 
And how few of us know it. They know it, 
The Constitution of this country is your 
greatest protection. 

. . * > * 

I know how human we are, how reluctant 
to take upon ourselves the burden of saving 
our fellow man, but it isn't George's Job. 
Don't expect George to do it, He won't do 
it. He hasn't done it. I've talked to him, 
He isn’t interested at all. You must do it, 
each and every one of you. If you're trou- 
bled with apathetic sickness. I'll tell you 
how to get rid of it. 

I had a client the other day, believe it 
or not; and what is more extraordinary, a 
paying client. We had been working with 
him for weeks to try to insulate him against 
the post-mortem impacts of the Federal tax 
collector. You know what I mean? Don't 
know how much good we did but we went 
through all of the usual motions, We had 
created a big trust agreement, He'd re- 
written his will and the will of his wife. We 
made gifts, inter vivos of course. They were 
all inter vivos; none of them were causa 
mortis, lawyers take notice. We had had 
deeds of land, oh yes, life-insurance policies 
reassigned, bank accounts readjusted, a big 
stack of documents on the desk. 

My client had reached the signing stage 
and he was signing away with a big smile 
on his face. At that point, I interrupted 
hilm. I said, “John, you seem to be getting 
a kick out of this.” I wasn't getting any 
kick out of it. I was fed up with it, tired, 
and disgusted. 

John laid down his pen and looked at me, 
still smiling. He said, “Pat, I certainly do 
get a kick out of this. You know, Im an 
old man. I'm ready to admit it to you. 
I've been pretty successful. I've accumu- 
lated quite a bit of property, more than I 
ever thought I would be able to count. Un- 
fortunately, I lost my wife a few years ago. 
I have some lovely children and grandchil- 
dren, I'd like to have them have some of 
this property. I knew that unless I sat 
down and did something like this, it would 
all go to the four winds and the rest of it 
would go to the Government.” He said, “I 
think we've done the best we could. 
very happy. I'm going to sleep tonight.” 
He started to sign again, 

At that, I interrupted him a second time. 
I said, “John, now that you've taken care 
of their property, what are you going to do 
about their liberty?“ John didn't even 
stop this time. He just laughed out loud, 
shrugged his shoulders. “Liberty,” he said, 
“I don’t know anything about liberty. I'm 
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just a merchant, I'll just have to leave 
liberty to the politiicans and the professors.” 

Then I told him something that I'm going 
to tell you. “Tear up the trust agreement. 
Tear up the will, Throw away the life-insur- 
ance policies. Forget the bank account. 
Forget the common stock. Forget every- 
thing. Because unless you leave your chil- 
dren liberty. you leave them nothing at all. 

“Ask the Jews in Germany. Ask the well- 
propertied Jews in Germany what good their 
property and their wealth did them when 
they were faced up against the concentrated, 
unlimited power in the hands of Adolf Hitler. 
Ask the ghosts of 10 million Kulaks mur- 
dered by Joe Stalin. Ask those ghosts, ‘Say, 
fellows, you had lots of property. What 
good did it do you when you were faced 
up against the concentrated, unlimited power 
called communism?’ " 

Wherever you ask the question and of 
whomsoever you ask it, the answer comes 
back, always the same. In time of un- 
limited, concentrated government, your prop- 
erty is going to buy your children just one 
thing—a ticket to the concentration camp: 
a one-way ticket to the point of no return. 
So will you please think about that the next 
time you pay that life-insurance premium, 
the next time you put a codicil on that will, 
the next time you stash away a few dollars 
for the new grandchild? 

Think about it, please, particularly when 
you look at those children and those grand- 
children. Gather them around you and take 
a look at them, as I have looked at mine, 
Then ask yourself one question: “How much 
power, how much unlimited, concentrated 
power, is my Government going to have when 
these youngsters are as old as I am?” 

Ask yourself that question, my friends. 
That will do it. I guarantee that it will 
do it. Then and there you'll make a reso- 
lution that your legacy, not of property but 
of liberty, to these, your children, is going to 
compare favorably to the big fortune of free- 
dom that the Founding Fathers left to you. 


Israel’s Sixth Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end the State of Israel is celebrating the 
sixth anniversary of its independence. 
The citizens of that country and the 
many friends of Israel in the United 
States and throughout the world will 
rejoice on this occasion, although their 
joy is tempered by the fact that Israel 
still has not been successful in establish- 
ing peaceful relations with its neighbors, 

In fact, at this very moment, tension 
between Israel and the Arab States is 
reaching new heights because of the con- 
stant friction and border incidents. 
Open hostilities may break out unless 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions succeed in convincing the Arab 
countries that peace is imperative in the 
Near East and that they will be en- 
dangering the security of the whole area 
if they persist in their warlike acts and 
provocations, 

Unfortunately, our own country has 
recently embarked upon a policy of so- 
called “impartiality” as between Jews 
and Arabs, which only serves the cunning 
purposes of the Arab States. The most 
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recent phase of this policy of impar- 
tiality is to enter into agreements with 
individual Arab States whereby Ameri- 
can arms and military supplies are 
made available to them, ostensibly 
against possible Soviet aggression in the 
Near East. Such an agreement was an- 
nounced last week with Iraq, and a sim- 
ilar agreement is reported to be in the 
final stages of negotiation with Saudi 
Arabia. 

It is of interest to recall that Iraq’s 
military forces were among the first 
to invade Israel when the latter declared 
its independence just 6 years ago. Now, 
we are informed that the military aid 
being made available to Iraq by the 
United States is being done so uncondi- 
tionally. Under such circumstances, it 
is proper to ask: What will prevent Iraq 
from using these arms from America 
against Israel? 

When I question the wisdom of our 
diplomacy in the Near East at this time, 
I do so because I am convinced that its 
present policy is fraught with great dan- 
ger for the peace, the security and the 
stability of the Middle East. We are 
coddling the Arabs at the expense of 
Israel, our only true ally and friend in 
that area. 

On this occasion of Israel’s anniver- 
sary, we should reconsider our relation- 
ship with that country and seek to re- 
affirm our bonds of friendship and co- 
operation with it. Its people are staunch 
believers in the principles of freedom 
and human dignity, as are the American 
people. We must therefore continue to 
help Israel preserve its freedom and in- 
dependence, to make her economically 
self-sustaining, and militarily secure. 

In this spirit, let us renew our cordial 
relationship between the United States 
and Israel, and let us extend to the Gov- 
ernment and people of Israel our con- 
gratulations and sincerest wishes for 
genuine peace for them and for all man- 
kind. May the coming year see Israel 
at peace with its neighbors and with 
the world, and may it continue to grow 
and develop as a free and independent 
nation. 


We Should Parsue the FHA Investigation 
With All Speed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I am concerned about 
the apparent failure to push the investi- 
gations into the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration frauds and irregularities. The 
investigations which started off with so 
Many charges and so many promises 
now seem to be bogged down. We hear 
little from the investigators and see less 
in the papers. Congress cannot afford 
to let this scandal go dry on the vine. 

The American people want a full and 
complete investigation of FHA frauds 
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and wrongdoing. If there is nothing 
wrong, we should complete the investi- 
gation fully and exonerate the Federal 
housing agency and its officials of 
wrongdoing. On the other hand, if 
fraud, corruption, and dishonesty are 
found in FHA transactions, these mat- 


ters should be given to the public with. 


all possible speed, and regardless of who 
is involved, proper penalties for fraud, 
corruption, and dishonesty should be 
applied. 

Of course, only a full investigation can 
disclose what has been done. From 
what I have read and heard, and what 
I believe, it is my judgment that the 
Government has been fleeced by wrong- 
ful use of its credit, tens of millions of 
dollars. This has been done, I am in- 
formed, by falsifying of records, by get- 
ting wrongful appraisements, by water- 
ing charges made against construction, 
and causing the issuance of Government 
guaranty in instances not justified and 
in other instances beyond the limit of 
the guaranty which is justified under 
the statute. These are all technical 
matters, They may involve officials of 
Government, lending agencies, contrac- 
tors, and business people. The chips 
should fall where they may; wherever 
the blight of corruption and dishonesty 
casts its sinister shadow, there investi- 
gators should be found. The American 
people want and expect punishment of 
those who have betrayed their trust as 
Government officials, and they want 
punishment meted out to private inter- 
ests who, in violation of our laws, have 
gotten rich in times of emergency when 
the Government was trying to help its 
people on housing programs. 

Regardless of how the violations have 
occurred, and regardless of whom they 
touch, the investigation should proceed 
and proceed quickly. 

Senator Byrp started with an investi- 
gation but I have recently heard little 
further from his investigating commit- 
tee. Senator Capruart has announced 
an investigation and the Housing Ad- 
ministration has announced an investi- 
gation, 

The more of these investigations where 
dishonesty and corruption is involved, 
the better we like it. 


W. H. J. Hipple III, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., Testifies in Favor of H. R. 8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of W. H. J. Hipple III, of At- 
lantie City. N. J., before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee at its 
hearing this morning, is highly impor- 
tant with regard to the favorable atti- 
ture expressed in support of the provi- 
sions of H. R. 8356. Mr. Hlpple's state- 
ment is as follows: 

My name is William Hippie. I am from 
Atlantic City, N. J. I am occupied there 
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as an estate analyst and in that capacity I 
represent several life-insurance companies 
and a number of health and accident organ- 
izations. The ensuing statements do not 
carry the imprimatur of any organized au- 
thority. They are derived from experience 
and examination. 

The mass of testimony in reference to rein- 
surance is impressive in its acclaim of the 
progress made in the health insurance field. 
The testimony would seem to characterize 
this progress as a general increase of per- 
sons covered in conformance with the needs 
and purposes of the insured, and the promise 
for even greater strides with the advent of 
major medical insurance. The accompany- 
ing statistics would appear to support this 
contention. 

Should we accept the foregoing graphic 
representations of the numerous authorities 
that have appeared before this committee, 
and fail to classify them, our fears for the 
inadequacies of the health insurance indus- 
try would be unnecessary. We are obliged, 
however, to re ize to what extent this 
progress is quantitative rather than quali- 
ative in nature. 

Health insurance plans fall into two gen- 
eral groups, The plans which are subject 
to cancellation or renewed at the option of 
the company, and the noncancellable plans 
guaranteed to renew for a specified duration 
of time up to age 65. There are policy dif- 
ferences within the group and company pol- 
icy varies with respect to performance in 
their use of restrictive provisions. Since the 
policyholder has recourse only to policy 
guarantees (and their interpretation by the 
courts), company practice remains an im- 
portant but an unpredictable factor, The 
prospective risk bas two willing sources of 
information on this point; the agent not 
always motivated by a sense of responsibility 
to the prospect, or the latest most bizarre 
advertisement to which he has been exposed. 
I hesitate to comment on either for fear of 
seeming to present untoward bias, 

The term “actuarial principles“ has been 
referred to in the course of testimony, osten- 
sibly, as a pragmatic basis for computing 
morbidity. It has become natural to iden- 
tify this expression with the experience 
principle subscribed to by the life-insurance 
industry, and attempt to resolve the prob- 
lems of the health-insurance industry with 
that reference in mind. Unfortunately no 
such ultimate has been established in the 
underwriting of health-insurance risks, nor 
is it likely that a valid experience table 
will be obtained if current practices of some 
of the larger commercial carriers are per- 
petuated. 

The statement of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners adopts the 
term “actuarial science.” It is my feeling 
after reading their resolution that they have 
been entirely sincere in allocating the term 
to this subject of health insurance. If it 
is a science there must be variable laws 
at work, if there are lawa at work it should 
be possible to derive a uniform experience 
table. Unfortunately no such formula is 
in evidence, What actuarial principle can 
be deduced from a policy issued to a stand- 
ard risk and later canceled or amended to 
exclude a disease or class of related dis- 
eases, They are not referring to a principie 
or an actuarial science. This practice begets 
an artifact constructed from indefinite and 
patchwork precedent. The enlightened ad- 
vancement of the underwriting process in the 
Iife-insurance industry has not been Imi- 
tated by the health-insurance companies 
becuuse the acceptance of restrictive pro- 
visions has nullified the incentive to broaden 
and extend underwriting procedures. To 
increase premium income many lIife-insur- 
ance companies have exposed their experi- 
ence to new and untried areas, The leaders 
in this experiment have been stock, and 
combination stock and participating com- 
panies. It is my impression that the results 
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have been gratifying to the company and 
the policyholder. To come up to date with 


this subject, just before I left my office 


I received a memorandum from one of 
the leading lite companies offering insur- 
ance to selected risks with a history of 
coronary thrombosis or angina pectoris as 
recently as a year ago at the substandard 
rates of course. This is not philanthropic 
research: it is a sound and enterprising de- 
cision to accumulate experience in an un- 
tested group. 

What purpose can this reflection on an 
allied industry serve? It should provide us 
with evidence that a responsible industry 
with substantially similar benefits, if it hopes 
to expand will select undetermined and 
neglected regions to develop, and that the 
many will follow the few in their profitable 
adventure. It is important to understand 
a business that has produced one of man's 
most valuable documents, and I think it is 
possible to employ many of its principles 
in the health-insurance field. 

The companies issuing mnoncancellable, 
guaranteed renewable policies and volun- 
tary prepayment plans, such as Blue Cross, 
are distinguished by the reliable manner 
they have promoted the growth of the 
health-insurance industry. Their contribu- 
tion to the advancement of private enter- 
prise is significant. 

Emphatic attention should be accorded 
the cancellable or “the not guaranteed re- 
newable“ policy, not only to the provisions 
of the contract but to their interpretation 
and enforcement. It should be within the 
province of section 201 of H. R. 8356 to deter- 
mine the number of claims currently under 
dispute, the incidence of lapse, and the 
number of policies amended or canceled, by 
the applying company. This suggestion 
could conceivably evoke some spirited oppo- 
sition, but it is necessary if the reinsurance 
program is to be more than an extempora- 
neous organization. 

I am disturbed by the apparent evasion 
of issues in the resolution of the Insurance 
commissioners. It could be inferred from 
their document that they recognize no great 
disparity of underwriting in the health and 
accident field or if they do that it is not 
germane to the subject of these hearings. 
On page 1 of their testimony they state “the 
bill contains provisions which involve sub- 
sidization and tend to point toward the com- 
plete socialization of health services.” No 
special clairvoyance is required to see that 
the threat comes not from this bill, but 
from the inadequacies that produced it. 

Some of the testimony would criticize 
the reinsurance process outlined in H. R. 
8356 as uncharacteristic; that it would 
simply be a needless addition to the existing 
available reinsurance sources. I am hope- 
ful its peculiar nature will be effective in 
creating a higher level of underwriting and 
subsequently this proposed reinsurance pro- 
gram will be unnecessary, We might prop- 
erly refer to the bill as an act of initiative 
and momentum. Beyond that descripition 
I feel it has no proper place in our private 
enterprise system. 

One additional matter I have been reluc- 
tant to mention because it is rightfully a 
subject for the purview of the various State 
commissioners: It is the agent's part in the 
Sales process of health insurance. Only the 
most energetic restraint deters me from ex- 
panding this issue. The agent is an enig- 
ma- to the company, to the prospect, and to 
the statistics. He verbally defines policy 
provisions with impunity, and who is to 
measure the mischief he does to the un- 
suspecting prospect. It would seem wise to 
include the agents statements in the policy 
us an appendage to and part of the policy 
contract. Such an arrangement would pre- 
clude many of the disputes arising from mis- 
leading sales talks, 
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‘The material I have presented to this com- 
mittee must necessarily be limited in range. 
The complexities of actuarial science are 
simply not within my frame of reference. 
I wish to be regarded only as an interested 
observer and offer these statements as worth- 
while only insofar as they derive merit from 
logic. 

Finally I should like to add that we should 
militantly oppose the transgression of our 
historicai ideals. I am opposed to socialized 
medicine in all its forms and any legisla- 
tion that would promote or induce it. My 
livelihood is provided for by insurance pre- 
miums and I am determined that this sat- 
isfactory arrangement will continue un- 
hampered by regulation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I see in this proposal no desire 
to test the durability of the medical pro- 
fession or the insurance industry, but 
rather an instrument to avoid future en- 
croachment by less prudent authority. 

I look forward to this committee's favor- 
able action on Mr. Wotverton’s bill, H. R. 
8356. 


Protection for the American Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
year ago, on May 5, 1953, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5003, which provides that 
newspapermen shall not be required to 
reveal the sources of their information 
in Federal courts, before Federal grand 
juries, or before congressional commit- 
tees, except under certain circumstances 
involving the security of our country or 
where there is concealment of a crime. 

My bill aroused considerable interest 
throughout the country and received 
wide support in the Nation’s press. It 
was reported in the news columns, dis- 
cussed in editorials, and commented up- 
on by columnists. Only a few days ago 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
made reference to my bill in an editorial 
on press responsibility, in its issue of 
May 1, 1954. x 

At the time I introduced my bill a year 
ago, I made certain comments and ob- 
servations about the privilege of a free 
press. I wish to quote a few brief pas- 
sages from my remarks as they appeared 
in the Recorp at that time: 

The rights and liberties enjoyed by the 
American people will remain safe as long as 
we have a free press in this country. When 
there is an abridgment of that time-hon- 
ored right, then the safety of our whole na- 
tional structure is threatened for our free 
press has always been one of the great 
champions for liberty and democracy. * * * 

One of the major keys which make possi- 
ble for our newspapers to present to their 
readers the true facts is the privilege of 
newspapermen to refuse to reveal the sources 
of their information. Very few people real- 
ize, however, that under the present Federal 
laws and jurisdiction no newspaperman can 
either claim this privilege or be guaranteed 
protection for refusing to divulge the sources 
of his information. * * + 

Through passage of my bill, Congress can 
prove its faith and trust in the American 
press, it can reiterate its belief in freedom 
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of the press, and it can voice its confidence 
in newspapermen and in thelr code et ethics. 
Newspapermen are not asking for protection 
based on mere relevance or pertinence of 
material. They want a specific safeguard 
which will give them the necessary protec- 
tion of the law. They want official recog- 
nition of a traditional privilege which will 
strengthen the freedom of the press in this 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, exactly a year has gone 
by since then and nothing has been done. 
The House Judiciary Committee, to 
whom my bill was referred for action, 
has taken no action on the measure and 
has not even submitted it to a subcom- 
mittee for study. Meanwhile, the news- 
paperman’s privilege or right to protect 
his sources remains unprotected and it 
is bound to hurt seriously the freedom of 
the press in-this country and the meth- 
ods of newsgathering as we know them 
today. 

That this issue is very much alive now 
and will undoubtedly continue to grow 
in importance is clear from events of 
these last few days. I am sure my col- 
leagues have not failed to notice that in 
the current Army-McCarthy hearings, 
the Senator from Wisconsin has claimed 
the right not to divulge his sources of 
information and his claim was sustained 
by the chairman. In handing down the 
ruling, Senator KARL E. Murr stated as 
follows at the hearings on May 5, 1954: 

The Chair is prepared to rule. He unhesi- 
tatingly and unequivocally rules that in his 
opinion, and this is sustained by an un- 
broken precedent so far as he knows before 
Senate investigating committees, law-en- 
forcement officers, investigators, any of those 
engaged in the investigative feld who come 
in contact with confidential information 
are not required to disclose the source of 
their information. The same rule has been 
followed by the FBI and, in my opinion, very 
appropriately so. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the un- 
broken precedent” referred to by Sena- 
tor Munot is even older and dates back 
much further in our history where it 
concerns the right and privilege of news- 
papermen not to disclose their sources of 
information, than it does in the case of 
“those engaged in the investigative field” 
or the FBI. The newspapermen's privi- 
lege goes back to the days of John Peter 
Zenger, one of the earliest pioneers in 
the struggle for freedom of the press in 
Anierica, whose fight for freedom of ex- 
pression in 1735 helped to establish the 
fact that the affairs of government 
should remain public. Since then there 
have been a number of instances where 
newspapermen chose to go to jail rather 
than reveal their sources of information, 
and in this way they upheld the un- 
broken precedent. 

I desire to raise this question: Why 
should the right not to disclose sources 
of information be recognized for those 
engaged in investigations and for the 
FBI, but not for newspapermen? Why 
should our press—and this applies also 
to the periodical press, newsgathering 
agencies, radio and television—be denied 
this privilege to which it Jays claim and 
precedence extending over 2 centuries 
or more? If we cherish our freedom of 
the press, then we should give the Ameri- 
can press the protection it needs. 
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Mr. Speaker, the editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald referred 
to above was as follows: 

Press RESPONSIBILITY 


Canadian courts recently handed down a 
ruling which, if allowed to stand, will hobble 
Canadian newspapers in their obligation to 
report the news. Blair Fraser, Ottawa editor 
of MacLean's magazine, was ordered by a 
provincial court to reveal the sources of his 
information for an article on politics in Brit- 
ish Columbia, Mr. Fraser refused to do so 
and appealed the order. But his appeal was 
rejected by the Appeal Court and by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

‘There have been similar cases in the United 
States. Some newsmen have gone to fail 
rather than reveal their sources of informa- 
tion. Two Newburgh, N. T., reporters spent 
5 days in jail in 1948 for refusing to tell a 
grand jury their confidential sources of infor- 
mation. In 1934, 2 Kentucky reporters 
spent several days in jail when dE asa a 

ice judge charged them with con pt for 
5 disclose where they had obtained 
certain information. Twelve States now ac- 
cord reporters the same protection of law as 
given to lawyers, doctors, or clergymen with 
respect to confidential information. It has 
been argued that the right is implicit in the 
first amendment and that it is now a part of 
the common law. But the reporter's right to 
protect his sources is not yet recognized in 
some jurisdictions. 

To remedy this defect, Representative 
Lours B. HELLER, of New York, is sponsoring 
a bill to accord reporters the legal right to 
refuse to disclose sources of information ex- 
cept in special circumstances involving na- 
tional security or concealment of a crime. 
“Newspapermen are not asking for protection 
based on mere relevance or pertinence of 
material,” Mr. HeLLER properly said when he 
introduced his bill last year. “They want 
Official recognition of a traditional privilege 
which will strengthen the freedom of the 
press in this country.” This right must be 
protected or newspapers will be unable to 
obtain information or even tips from persons 
who do not want their identity known. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
lives far from the territory to be served 
by the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, 
I believe that I can view the project more 
dispassionately than most. I must say 
I become more mystified at the attitude 
and behavior of the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence waterway with each new de- 
velopment in connection with that proj- 
ect. For instance, some year and a half 
ago when the Canadians renounced the 
old Executive Agreement of 1941, pro- 
viding for construction jointly by the 
United States and Canada but with the 
United States footing practically the 
whole bill, and announced their willing- 
ness and even their desire to build the 
waterway alone without any cost to the 
American taxpayer, I looked for great 
rejoicing on the part of the proponents. 
Here at last was the perfect answer to 
what, in the final analysis, had always 
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caused the Congress to reject or lay aside 
consideration of the St. Lawerence 
Waterway year after year, namely the 
tremendous expense to the United 
States. No approval by Congress would 
be required and no part of the cost would 
be borne by the United States, yet the 
same project would be built and by rea- 
son of guarantees in existing treaties 
American vessels and commerce would 
have the right to use it on terms of com- 
plete equality with Canadian vessels and 
commerce. 

But not at all, instead of rejoicing the 
proponents talked and acted as though 
this would be a near calamity and have 
used this as the newest, and perhaps the 
weirdest, of all the many different argu- 
ments that have been advanced through 
the years as to why it was urgently nec- 
essary that the United States join with 
Canada in building the waterway. 

Many Members of Congress have de- 
cried the failure of European countries 
to expend enough effort and money on 
their own behalf along with their con- 
stant requests for more money and aid 
from the United States. Then along 
comes a country that can stand on its 
own two feet and has the pride and 
courage to want to do so—that country 
wants to build in its own country with 
its own money a project with the un- 
usual characteristic of being available 
and useful to us on the same terms as 
to the citizens of that country—and in- 
stead of saying “congratulations, more 
power to you“ many Members of Con- 
gress are conjuring up silly reasons why 
this would be hurtful to our national in- 
terests. Personally, I think the contin- 
uing fight is merely a refiection of a 
state of mind possessed by many that 
nobody is capable of doing anything 
without United States help or else it is 
because certain individuals feel their 
pride and prestige is at stake. As I said 
at the beginning, I am mystified at the 
attitude and behavior of the proponents 
of the waterway, particularly those de- 
dicated to the balancing of the budget, 
the reduction of taxes, or the elimination 
of unnecessary spending. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, along comes an- 
other proposal to save the taxpayer from 
having to bear the cost of the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway and this time 
the reaction from the proponents is vio- 
lent and almost hysterical. This second 
proposal to spare the taxpayers the cost 
of building the works in the St. Lawrence 
River called for by S. 2150 is a proposal 
known as the Brownson amendment. 

I need not spend any time describing 
this amendment, as that has already 
been done. It is sufficient to say that 
the Brownson amendment would put the 
financing of the United States share of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway on a genuine 
revenue-bond basis under which the 
bonds of the Seaway Corporation would 
have to be sold directly to the public 
without any guaranty of principal or 
interest by the Federal Government or 
any agency thereof. This would put the 
financing of the proposed waterway on 
the same basis as toll bridges and toll 
roads in California. Under our Cali- 
fornia Toll Bridge Authority Act it is 
provided, by section 30235, that— 
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Bonds issued pursuant to this chapter shall 
not constitute or be a debt, liability, or obli- 
gation of the State. 


It further provides that— 

The payment of both principal and in- 
terest of all bonds shall be secured only by 
the tolls or other revenues collected from 
the particular toll bridge or other highway 
crossing for which the bonds were issued, 
other revenues and interest thereon, and 
sinking funds created therefrom received by 
the Authority. 


I hear proponents maintaining that it 
is not feasible to build projects through 
the issuance of bonds that do not con- 
stitute a lien on any particular property 
but are dependent solely upon the reve- 
nue from the project. This clearly is 
not so where the investors are convinced 
that the project has been carefully 
planned and thought out and will pro- 
duce adequate revenues. On this basis, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds 
have been quickly and easily sold to the 
investing public by the California Toll 
Bridge Authority, If the investing pub- 
lic has faith in the cost estimates of the 
Army engineers and the revenue esti- 
mates of the Department of Commerce, 
there should not be the slightest diffi- 
culty in marketing revenue bonds of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation for the 
purpose of building the works called for 
by S. 2150. According to the estimates 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
revenues from the project are expected 
to be 21⁄2 times the annual cost of the 
project, including not only the cost of 
operation and maintenance, but interest 
and amortization on the investment. No 
one ever contended that the provision of 
our California statutes requiring the fi- 
nancing of the construction of toll 
bridges by revenue bonds was a means 
of killing such projects, but rather it is 
looked upon as a means of insuring that 
only sound projects will be constructed. 
The opponents of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway maintain that the costs will 
greatly exceed the estimates of the Army 
engineers and that the revenues from 
the project will be far less than the 
amount estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, and that as a consequence, 
the waterway could never be self-liqui- 
dating and will be an economically un- 
sound project. 

There is a very easy way to determine 
which side in this controversy is correct 
and that is to leave it up to the private 
investor to determine whether he will 
buy revenue bonds for the purpose of 
raising money to construct the project. 
If the project is considered sound by the 
investors, there will be no delay whatso- 
ever in raising the amount of money re- 
quired. On the other hand, if they do 
not believe the project is economically 
sound, not only will there be delay, but 
in all probability the bonds will never 
be sold and the project will never te 
built by the United States, and that is 
exactly as it should be. 

When you consider that the endorse- 
ment of this project by the Cabinet and 
by the President himself was on the as- 
sumption that the project would be self- 
liquidating and economically sound, it 
seems to me entirely reasonable and con- 
sistent to put this one fact to the best 
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known practical test, and I know of no 
better practical test than the judgment 
of private investors. 

In addition to the unsound argument 
about delay resulting from the use of 
revenue bonds, the proponents have said 
that the use of revenue bonds is imprac- 
tical as a means of constructing an inter- 
national project. Again the proponents 
are on very weak ground because the 
works to be constructed pursuant to S. 
2150 are to be entirely on the United 
States side and the project has an inter- 
national aspect only by reason of the fact 
that Canada plans to build works of a 
comparable nature in the section of the 
river that lies wholly in Canada. The 
only truly international part of the proj- 
ect is in the construction of the dams 
and the powerplant. These structures 
constitute single physical entities run- 
ning across the international boundary 
and requiring international cooperation, 
and yet the portion of the work to be 
done by the New York Power Authority, 
an agency of the State of New York, is 
to be done with money raised through 
the issuance of revenue bonds by the New 
York Power Authority. These bonds will 
not be backed by the faith and credit of 
the State of New York. a 

In short, it is entirely clear to me that 
the objections raised by the proponents 
to the use of the revenue-bond method 
is nothing more than a showing of com- 
plete lack of faith in the soundness of the 
project they advocate having built with 
funds of the Federal Government. Ac- 
tually, Mr. Speaker, it is the attitude of 
the proponents toward the Brownson 
amendment that has weighed more 
heavily with me in reaching the determi- 
nation that the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project would be economically unsound 
than any other single bit of evidence, 


Indochina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I wish to insert 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Vicksburg (Miss.) Evening Post 
on Monday, April 19, 1954: 

INDOCHINA 

Today the world’s hottest trouble spot Is 
Indochina. It looms rather foreboding in 
view of some semioficial pronouncements 
that we may be called upon to either rein- 
force or to replace the French in that area 
of defense against the spread of communism. 
Vice President Nixon stirred up a hornet's 
nest when he made the statement that in 
the unlikely event the French withdrew from 
Indochina American troops might be sent 
in, This was followed by a statement from 
the State Department that it is “highly un- 
likely” United States troops will have to 
replace French forces in Indochina, but this 
statement was tempered by a support for 
Mr. Nixon's stand that southeast Asia must 
be saved from Communist aggression, 
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After Korea, it will be quite difficult to 
sell the American people a bill of goods on 
Indochina, particularly if that area is to 
be defended in a manner similar to Korea, 
We believe fully that we must stop Com- 
munist aggression, We recognize quite well 
the significance of the spread of Communist 
Influence and control over Asia, but we must 
ask in all justice why it should be the sole 
responsibility of the United States. The 
French have a stake in Indochina and the 
British have a great stake in the Far East. 
Our stake is our own security, the security of 
our western frontier. There is work for 
all; there has been work for all; but it 
did not work out too well in Korea, where 
we carried the load, Should we begin activ- 
ity in Indochina, we can conceivably foresee 
another Korea, with America holding the 
bag, paying the freight, losing our man- 
power, fighting almost alone the battle 
which belongs as well to so many other of the 
free nations, 

We do not believe the administration will 
commit any troops to Indochina without 
presenting the matter to Congress, and we 
do not believe Congress will sanction such 
a move. Yet we cannot overlook the fact 
there is a very definite threat to our secu- 
rity if the Reds are victorious in that far 
eastern country. Our greatest job, and one 
not yet accomplished, is the unifying of the 
free nations into consolidated action against 
the Reds in any area of aggression—action 
which will be carried on jointly with allies 
carrying their fair share of the load. We 
cannot, we must not, assume full responsi- 
bility in every trouble spot in the worid. 


Critical Materials and Dependency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include a 
very impressive editorial entitled “An- 
other Side” from the columns of the 
well-known Boston Record. It admir- 
ably sets forth the need for developing 
American resources in the field of criti- 
cal materials. 

Largely as a result of policies affirma- 
tively pursued by this Government in re- 
cent years, this Nation is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for a wide range of critical mate- 
rials. The subject is a large one and I 
cannot deal with it at this time. But it is 
also a very serious and grave one for the 
American people, and I believe the con- 
tents of this editorial and its subject 
matter should receive the careful, con- 
tinued attention of every Member of this 
House, high-ranking officials of the 
armed services, and the administration. 

To what extent is this Nation now de- 
pendent upon foreign-produced mate- 
rials critical to our economy, especially 
during international stress and war? 

To what extent is widening Commu- 
nist control in Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa threatening to cut off essential 
materials critical to the defense of this 
Nation? 


To what extent is the Soviet able to 
deprive us of these materials? 
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These are gravest questions. I will 
continue to warn the House about them. 
The editorial follows: 
ANOTHER SIDE 


The American Government recently ad- 
vanced a large sum of money for the devel- 
opment of lead mines in Africa, with the 
agreement that repayment was to be made in 
that metal. 

Lead is an important metal to the economy 
of America, and in wartime it is indispensa- 
ble. so this seems at first blush to be a good 
deal, 

But there is another side to It. 

There are tremendous deposits of lead in 
the United States, and if the mining indus- 
tries were encouraged and supported by our 
Government to the same extent that the 
African enterprises are being encouraged and 
supported all of our peacetime and war- 
time needs would be amply supplied. 

In addition, many thousands of Americans 
would be usefully and profitably employed. 

But as it is, many of our American lead 
mines are idle, and much of our potential 
source of lead is undeveloped, and a great 
employment field is barred to American work- 
ers. 


There is no disputing the fact that lead 
can be produced in Africa at a lower cost 
than in America. 

The average pay of an African lead miner 
is less than $12 per month, plus keep, where- 
as the American mineworker gets an average 
pay of $360 a month—if and when he works 
at all. 

One way to correct that adverse competi- 
tive situation would be to cut the American 
wage standards to the African level, which 
nobody wants to do. 

But why ls it any better to turn our mar- 
kets over to foreign competitors, and close 
our mines and deny our people jobs? 

What good is it to have a high wage level, 
but no jobs? 

It is not only in the field of strategic 
metals, such as lead, that we have this situ- 
ation. 

In all fields of American production, in 
which cheaply produced foreign goods are 
permitted to have an advantage in Ameri- 
can markets, the ultimate price of the im- 
ported article must include the unemploy- 
ment it creates in America. This is espe- 
cially true of New England textiles. 

Those who give away American wealth so 
lavishly and reject American resources 80 
carelessly are quick to impugn the motives 
of those who want our country to achieve 
self-sufficiency and to be self-sup 
first, and to be the good Samaritan and the 
almoner to the rest of the world only after 
American self-interest is properly served. 

But what is wrong with putting American 
welfare, prosperity, and security first in the 


considerations of our own people and Gov- = 


ernment? 


Water Highway Into a Utah Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
an important byproduct of the Colorado 
River storage project which has been 
recommended for authorization by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will be the amount of 
scenery that will be opened up to the 
view of the Nation. 

Not only will the construction of Echo 
Park Dam make it possible for the aver- 
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age tourist to enjoy Dinosaur National 
Monument, but the construction of the 
other large dam at Glen Canyon, Ariz., 
will open to boat travel some of the most 
colorful scenery in the United States. 
For the information of the House, I am 
inserting in the Recorp the following 
editorial that appeared recently in the 
Salt Lake Tribune giving Members a 
preview of the type of scenery that con- 
struction of Glen Canyon Dam will make 
available: 
Warten Hichway Intro a Uran WONDERLAND 


Rainbow Bridge has been acclaimed as 
“perhaps the greatest single natural wonder 
in America.” It is located in extreme south- 
ern Utah a few miles south of the Colorado 
River. It was discovered in 1909 and pre- 
served as a national monument by presiden- 
tial action in 1910. 

Despite its fame, its long history, and its 
great beauty, few people have ever seen it— 
the reason being that it is located in one of 
the most inaccessible regions of America, the 
last part of the United States indeed where 
geographical discoveries are still being made. 

There are only three ways to see Rainbow 
Bridge. One is to fly over it—which is easy 
enough, although somewhat hazardous be- 
cause emergency landing places are non- 
existent, But it is not too satisfactory be- 
cause it is difficult to appreciate the mag- 
nificence of this 309-foot high, 278-foot wide 
arch from the air. A second way is by 
water—coming down the Colorado by boat to 
Aztec Canyon, then hiking over a rugged trail 
some 6 miles to the bridge. That is a trip 
which takes days and is only attempted by 
the more adventurous. The third approach 
is by land over some 40 miles of poor dirt 
road, then packing in over a rough 14-mile 
trail. That's a hard trip which also takes 
days and is also attempted only by the 
adventurous, 

Because of the rugged terrain In this whole 
country bordering the Colorado, it is unlikely 
the area will ever become readily accessible 
to ordinary sightseers except for one possi- 
bility—the construction of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Dam and reservoir as part of 
the upper Colorado storage project. 

This reservoir, when filled, would turn the 
Colorado River into a 186-mile water high- 
way, stretching from a few miles above Lees 
Ferry in Arizona almost to the confluence of 
the Green and Colorado Rivers in Utah, It 
would permit the sightseer to travel by boat 
right up to Rainbow Bridge. But it would 
do far more than open this heretofore Inac- 
cessible natural wonder to the average Amer- 
ican tourist. It would open up a whole fan- 
tastic land—one of the most amazing regions 
in the world of weird formations of all kinds, 
carved over millions of years by wind and 
ain and river out of the solid rock, 

It has to be seen to be believed. But few 
people have ever seen it. Only a few years 
ago a natural arch larger than Rainbow 
Bridge was discovered in a tributary of the 
Escalante River, and new bridges and arches 
are still being seen by air and ground ex- 
plorers in various parts of this region. 

The Glen Canyon Reservoir would not only 
fill the canyon at the dam to a depth of 
some 580 feet, with 200 feet of water at Hite, 
but it would put water into many miles of 
the San Juan, White, and Escalante Can- 
yons, their tributaries, and innumerable 
other gorges leading into the Colorado. It 
would create miles of water roads leading 
into fascinating areas few human beings 
have ever seen. 

Some intrepid souls who want to keep this 
vast region a private preserve for the most 
rugged river rats and hikers will protest 
opening up this wonderland to the multi- 
tude. But if, in the utilization of our nat- 
ural resources, we follow the “greatest good 
to the greatest number" philosophy, then we 
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must advocate making the scenic splendors 
of America accessible to the many. 

This Glen Canyon Reservoir would do for 
the amazing region along the Colorado in 
southeastern Utah, just as Echo Park Reser- 
voir would make accessible the beautiful 
Green and Yampa Canyon areas in north- 
western Colorado. Many thousands instead 
of a few hundred each year could then see the 
magnificent scenery and the natural wonders 
hidden deep in the canyons of the Colorado 
and its tributaries, and reserved now for the 
eyes of a handful of the most hardy or the 
most wealthy. 


My Record in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of this year I had the privilege of com- 
pleting 5 years of service in the House 
of Representatives to which I was elected 
in a special election in 1949. In 1952 
there was a reapportionment of the con- 
gressional districts in Brooklyn, with the 
result that my district was changed in 
certain respects: some sections were de- 
tached from the district, while others 
were added to it, notably Greenpoint, 
parts of Williamsburgh, the Bushwick 
area, and so forth. 

It has been my practice every year 
to render a report to my constituents 
setting forth my work in Congress, my 
record of achievements, and my views on 
major legislation. Because of the geo- 
graphic changes in my district, I deem 
it my duty and responsibility to sum- 
marize my past record and the work 
which I have performed in the United 
States Congress as the Representative of 
the newly formed Eighth Congressional 
District. 

PAST LEGISLATIVE RECORD 

In covering a period of 5 years it is 
obviously impossible to list the full rec- 
ord of my activity during this period. I 
shall therefore limit this review to major 
legislation and how I voted on these 
issues, 

I. In the 81st Congress, covering the 
years 1949 and 1950, my record was as 
follows: 

Taft-Hartley Labor Act: I strenuously 
opposed this act as being antilabor and 
urged that it be repealed. In one of my 
first addresses in Congress I pointed out 
how this law is undermining collective 
bargaining, provoking unnecessary 
strife, and stripping workers of their 
basic rights. I have since then continu- 
ously fought against this act and have 
advocated that it be repealed entirely, 
or at least be liberalized by eliminating 
certain sections which are harmful to 
the interests of labor. 

Displaced Persons Act: The problem 
of immigration has always been a mat- 
ter of deep interest to me. My maiden 
speech in Congress shortly after taking 
my oath of office was in favor of amend- 
ing the Displaced Persons Act to admit 
an additional 100,000 refugees, It was 
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my opinion that the United States should 
exert moral leadership in the solution 
of the displaced persons problem. 

Civil rights: I have always been in 
favor of safeguarding the rights of mi- 
nority groups and the elimination of 
discrimination. I voted against the poll 
tax; I have urged the adoption of legis- 
lation to establish fair employment 
practices without regard to race, color, 
religion, or national origin; I called for 
an early end to racialism and segrega- 
tion in our Armed Forces, as well as 
other guaranties of civil rights. 

Social security: I supported the ex- 
pansion of the social-security program 
and the extension of its benefits to wider 
segments of our population, 

Public health: I favored passage of a 
national health insurance and public 
health bill to secure for the people of 
this country a reduction in sickness and 
premature death. It is my conviction 
that our prosperity, our well-being and 
the welfare of the communities in which 
we live depend in large measure upon 
maintaining the highest level of health. 

Postal and Federal employees: The 
plight of the underpaid postal workers 
and Federal employees is well known to 
me. One of my first acts in Congress 
was to introduce a bill to correct this 
inequity by raising the salaries of these 
people to enable them to cope with the 
high cost of living. I have supported 
their cause all along during my 5 years 
in office. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard: This famous 
Government shipyard, located in my 
congressional district, once employed 
over 20,000 people. Employment there 
has fallen off to about 18,000. I have 
kept in touch with the Navy Department 
to see that it assigns sufficient work to 
the yard, and that a high level of em- 
ployment is maintained at all times. In 
1950, when 760 workers at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard were on the verge of being 
laid off, I appealed to President Truman 
and to the Secretary of Defense and was 
successful in saving the jobs for these 
people, On another occasion disabled 
war veterans were dismissed from their 
jobs at the yard. I made a personal in- 
vestigation, took up the matter with the 
admiral in charge and succeeded in re- 
gaining employment for them at the 
yard. These are only a few of the 
many problems, in addition to an end- 
less stream of individual cases involving 
navy-yard workers who appeal to me 
directly for help. 

International affairs: World affairs 
have always been of primary interest to 
me. The security of our Nation, world 
peace, Communist aggression, aid to our 
allies—these and other matters are of 
vital importance to every American, I 
have strongly supported our foreign-aid 
program, including military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the free nations. 
Back in 1950 I warned against recogni- 
tion of Communist China and the ex- 
pansion of Communist domination in 
southeast Asia. I voted for President 
Truman’s point-4 program to make 
available American technical aid to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world to im- 
prove the standard of living in those 
areas. I voiced strong protests against 
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the suppression of human freedom in 
countries behind the Iron Curtain and 
against religious persecution of Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews in those coun- 
tries. 

II. In the 82d Congress covering the 
years 1951 and 1952, this was my record 
on major issues: 

Price control: The danger of inflation 
and runaway prices was a serious threat 
to our economy during this period. I 
favored economic controls as a protec- 
tion to the consumer against rising 
prices, black markets, and the high cost 
of living. I called for an effective price- 
control law to give the wage earner and 
the low-income groups the fullest pro- 
tection in obtaining food and other es- 
entials, I introduced a bill to roll back 
prices to the level existing before the 
Korean war, but Congress adopted a 
weak measure which failed to halt rising 
prices. 

Rent control and housing: I consist- 
ently supported continuation of rent 
control, construction of low-cost hous- 
ing, elimination of firetraps and slum 
clearance in order to maintain a high 
standard of living and proper health 
standards. In 1951 I introduced a bill 
to extend rent control for another 2 years 
and to make the law more effective, and 
also a bill to repeal the limitations on 
construction of low-rent housing and au- 
thorizing the construction of 175,000 
dwelling units annually. In 1952 efforts 
were made to kill the housing program, 
but, after a bitter struggle, we succeeded 
in gaining approval for 35,000 units. 

Civil rights: I continued to fight for 
civil rights, particularly the abolition of 
discrimination in employment, in hous- 
ing, and education. I voted for the FEC 
bill. I supported the Price amendment 
to the universal military bill to eliminate 
segregation in the Armed Forces, I in- 
troduced a bill in 1952 to establish severe 
penalties for those committing acts of 
violence against racial or religious 
groups or their institutions. I urged a 
strengthened civil-rights section in the 
Justice Department, statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, and home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

Labor and social security: I continued 
to oppose the Taft-Hartley law and to 
urge its repeal. I supported a higher 
minimum wage. I advocated maximum 
payments in unemployment insurance 
and a broadening of the system so that 
more workers would be entitled to un- 
employment benefits. I voted for the 
bill, H. R. 7800, to increase the monthly 
social-security payments by 1242 percent, 
and I urged that outside income for re- 
tired workers be increased from $50 to 
$100 per month. I also voted for an in- 
crease in pension of railroad workers, 
widows, war veterans, and others. 

Veterans’ affairs: I supported pen- 
sions for veterans or their dependents, 
benefits for disabled veterans, to widows 
and surviving children of veterans, aid 
in finding employment for jobless vet- 
erans, and so forth. In 1951 I intro- 
duced a bill to extend to veterans of the 
Korean war the same benefits granted 
to World War U veterans. I introduced 
a bill, passed by Congress in April 1952, 
to compensate United States war pris- 
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oners captured by the Japanese and the 
Germans during World War IL When 
the Veterans’ Administration sought to 
remove its regional office from Brooklyn, 
which serves 400,000 veterans in our 
borough, I introduce a bill to stop this 
move and also intervened with President 
Truman and thus succeded in saving the 
jobs of 2,000 VA employees. 

Immigration: In 1952 the discrimi- 
natory McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill came up. I vigorously opposed it, 
voted against it, and when President 
Truman vetoed the measure I voted to 
uphold the President's veto but Congress 
overrode him and it became law. I 
stated then, and repeated it on numer- 
ous occasions since, that passing the 
McCarran-Walter Act was a grievous 
mistake and that I would exert every 
power to amend or revise the act. I 
supported a bill to admit 300,000 refugees 
from Europe. I also introduced a bill 
to admit 50,000 immigrants from Italy 
outside of quota restrictions. 

Aid to Israel: Since 1951 I have con- 
tinually supported American economic 
aid to Israel to enable her to absorb the 
hundreds of thousands of refugees enter- 
ing that country. I urged the State 
Department to use it good offices to ob- 
tain peace between the Arab States and 
Israel, and more recently I protested 
against sending arms to the Arab 
countries, 

Miscellaneous: There were many other 
issues on which I expressed by views 
frankly and fully. I urged tax exemp- 
tions for the low-income groups and 
placing the burden of taxation more on 
big business. I called for economy in 
Government expenditures, but not at the 
expense of fundamental needs of our 
population, such as endangering social 
security, housing, education, health, and 
so forth. I introduced a bill to investi- 
gate illegal sales of narcotics and a bill 
to create a United States Medical 
Academy. 

MY RECORD IN THE PRESENT CONGRESS 


The 83d Congress was elected for the 
2 years 1953 and 1954. Since we are now 
in the midst of our legislative work for 
the current year, this phase of my re- 
port covers only the 1953 session and the 
first 4 months of 1954 until the end of 
April. 

The giveaway Congress: The present 
Congress, which is under Republican 
control, will go down in our history as 
the “giveaway Congress” because of 
the giveaway of our country’s national 
wealth and resources to big business 
and to the privileged few. The admin- 
istration’s giveaway program includes 
the offshore oil and other national re- 
sources under our coastal waters, public 
power, mineral deposits, housing, public 
lands and forests, synthetic-rubber 
plants, and so forth. I was among those 
in Congress who advocated that the 
income from offshore oil be used for 
educational purposes. I introduced a 
resolution to set up a congressional 
Committee on Natural Resources to 
maintain a careful watch over our Na- 
tion’s natural wealth. Itis clear by now 
that the Republican-controlled 83d Con- 
gress will enact a minimum program of 
legislation and has thus far failed to 
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amend the Taft-Hartley labor law, to 
revise the McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion law, to grant statehood to Hawaii 
and Alaska, to expand social security, 
and to take any action on civil rights. 
But it did eliminate price control and 
yent control, it curtailed public housing, 
and gave away the offshore oil. 

International affairs: Problems of 
world peace, security, and defense of 
our country remain the dominant factor 
in our thinking and hopes for the future. 
I have been disturbed that the Eisen- 
hower administration has reduced our 
defense budget. In the light of events, 
I feel this is not the time for such reduc- 
tions, because the security of the Nation 
is endangered. I voted in favor of the 
resolution to keep Communist China out 
of the United Nations because of her in- 
humane treatment of American pris- 
oners of war in Korea. ‘To aid the free 
world, I voted to continue the foreign- 
aid program, renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act to encourage inter- 
national trade, to send surplus wheat to 
the famine-stricken people of Pakistan 
and other countries. 

Economic conditions: The high cost 
of living still continues under the Eisen- 
hower administration, Prices of food, 
housing, medical care, and other essen- 
tials pushed the cost of living to a record 
high during the past year, which re- 
sulted from the removal of all economic 
controls. Last year I introduced a bill 
to provide standby controls in the event 
of a continued rise in prices, but the 
Republicans would not even consider it. 
Earlier this year unemployment began 
to grow at an alarming pace. I have 
spoken on the floor of the House at least 
three times recently on the subject, 
urging Congress to take action. On 
February 4 I discussed the unemploy- 
ment situation in my congressional dis- 
trict. A month later, on March 4, I re- 
ported that unemployment was reaching 
serious Stages with nearly 4 million un- 
employed in the country, and I suggested 
a program to deal with this problem, 
On March 31 I cited unemployment 
figures and introduced a resolution to 
establish a congressional committee to 
investigate the unemployment situation 
in the country, 

Housing: In 1935 the housing pro- 
gram was cut to shreds by the Republi- 
cans when only 20,000 units were author- 
ized for construction. Similarly, rent 
control was completely abolished and 
rents were increased in many areas. This 
year, President Eisenhower submitted a 
program calling for the construction of 
35,000 housing units, but his own party 
sought to kill the program and in fact 
defeated it in the House. Fortunately 
the Senate restored the appropriation. I 
voted for the program of 35,000 units, 
but I emphasized it was inadequate. 

Labor and social security: I am con- 
vinced that under a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress the Taft-Hartley labor 
law will never be repealed, and that if it 
is in any way amended it will be for the 
worse, not for the better. I introduced 
2 important bills in 1953 dealing with 
the extension of social security and old- 
age pensions. My social-security bill 
calls for broadening coverage to include 
10 million people who are not now en- 
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titled to these benefits, to increase the 
minimum monthly payments from $25 to 
$40, to use a better wage base so that 
the benefits can be higher, to increase 
the allowance for outside monthly earn- 
ings from $75 to $100, and to lower the 
age limit from 65 to 60 years. My pen- 
sion bill provides for a monthly pension 
cf $40 to all persons over 65, which is to 
be paid in addition to social-security 
benefits. 

Immigration: Congress has taken no 
steps to revise the discriminatory Mc- 
Carran-Walter law. Its only action con- 
cerning immigration was to pass the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which I 
wholeheartedly supported, to admit 214,- 
000 refugees over a 3-year period. This 
measure, however, has thus far turned 
out to be a huge hoax. At last reports, 
only 6 refugees have been admitted in 
the 9 months since its enactment due to 
the numerous restrictions. I introduced 
2 major immigration bills: One called 
for the admission of 100,000 Italian im- 
migrants; the other was an omnibus im- 
migration bill, prepared in conjunction 
with 32 of my colleagues in Congress un- 
der the leadership of Senator HERBERT H. 
Lenman, to recodify our immigration and 
naturalization laws and replace the Me- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

Taxes: I have always favored larger 
tax exemptions for the low-income 
groups. The tax revision now under con- 
sideration in Congress, however, proposes 
to revise our tax laws in such a way as 
to benefit big business, not the wage 
earner. For this reason, I have fought 
and voted for the amendment to raise 
the income-tax exemption from $600 to 
$700, but voiced the view that it should 
be raised to $800 this year and to $1,000 
next year as the only way to help the 
low-income people. I also supported re- 
peal of the excise taxes on theater ad- 
missions, liquor, furs, cosmetics, and 
other goods. I voted for extension of 
the excess-profits tax on the big corpora- 
tions. I introduced two tax relief meas- 
ures: one to grant tax deduction to 
working mothers who must provide care 
for their children; the other, a deduction 
up to $1,000 for the education of a de- 
pendent child whom the taxpayer is 
maintaining at school or college. 

Civil rights: I regret to report that 
absolutely nothing has been done by the 
Republican-controlled 83d Congress in 
the way of civil rights legislation to 
date. No FEPC, antilynching, antipoll 
tax or other civil rights measures came 
before either House of Congress. I in- 
troduced two such bills in 1953: One, for 
the abolition of the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting in a primary or regu- 
lar election; the other, for protection 
against vandalism committed on account 
of racial or religious prejudices, This 
year I introduced a resolution which sug- 
gests a set of rules of procedure govern- 
ing investigations by congressional com- 
mittees, There is great dissatisfaction 
in our country with the investigative 
methods used by certain committees 
and there has been a good deal of abuse 
of the civil rights and liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens which threatens our way 
of life. 

Miscellaneous: When the Secretary of 
Agriculture recently requested Congress 


to cut the school-lunch program by $15 
million thereby causing much hardship 
to many communities benefiting from 
this program, I urged that the appropri- 
ation be restored and I addressed the 
House pleading that the full program be 
continued as in the past. 

I presented my views to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of an adequate increase in 
salaries for postal workers and Federal 
employees. 

I introduced a bill to reduce from 4½ 
percent to 4 percent the maximum inter- 
est rate on home loans to war veterans. 
I also joined in the effort to restore cuts 
in the appropriation for the veterans’ 
hospitalization program. 

When 2,300 workers at the Brooklyn 
Navy. Yard were threatened with the loss 
of their jobs in the spring and summer 
of 1953, I called a conference of the 
Democratic Congressman from Brook- 
lyn who designated me as chairman to 
negotiate with the responsible officials 
to help these people. We were success- 
ful in saving their jobs for 1953, and to 
some extent also during the current 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

I receive numerous calls and requests 
from my constituents for help in per- 
sonal maters, such as immigration cases, 
veterans’ problems, housing needs, pen- 
sions and social security, military allot- 
ments, requests for Government publi- 
cations, and other services. I have tried 
my utmost to be helpful in such 
instances. 

This is the record of my work and my 
achievements in Congress and my views 
on major issues, as I enter my 6th year 
of service in Congress in behalf of the 
people of my district. It is a brief ac- 
counting of my stewardship of office 
which I am proud to present to my con- 
stituents, together with my assurances 
that I shall continue to serve their best 
interests in the future, 


Address of James R. French at Tomb of 
Unknown Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, May 2, the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows made its annual pilgrim- 
age to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
As a part of the program at which 
wreaths were placed upon the tomb, 
Sovereign Grand Master James R. 
French addressed the assembled brothers 
in the amphitheater at Arlington Ceme- 
tery. I feel that the address and its 
subject. matter merit a place in the 
Recorp, and under unanimous consent, 
I include it herewith: 

A little over one and one-third centuries 
ago some of our forefathers set up on this 
continent an organization dedicated to the 
task of promoting the principle of universal 
brotherhood, a principle that can only be 


ready to lay 
inviolate to the end of time. 

Today the whole world is in the throes 
of a great struggle between two great forces 
to ascertain whether or not men shall] remain 
free or whether they should return to the 
dark ages of slavery, Whether an organ- 
ization such as ours shall continue to be 
free to work for the welfare of mankind, or 
if its ideas, teachings, and practices shall 
be ground under the heel of intolerance. 
Whether men shall have the right to own 
and control their own homes, businesses, 
schools, churches, and lodge halls, or if they 
shall be herded from the barracks of con- 
centration camps to the state directed of 
slaves; while their children are taught a 
series of lies under the direction of one who 
never saw them and has no love for them; 
and whose only interest is training them for 
future slavery; and whether people shall 
enjoy such things as churches and lodges as 
a pleasure and privilege of today, or whether 
they shall be a legend of a long-dead past, 
soon buried in the pain of abuse, suffering, 
want, and privation. 

Through all the years of its existence the 
members of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows have held firmly to its teachings of 
freedom and equality; of loyalty to our Gov- 
ernment; of adherence to the high standard 
of good citizenship which does not allow us 
to accept the gratuities of a land of plenty, 
then bite the hand whichfed us. With equal 
firmness have we taught and practiced the 
directives of the first and second command- 
ments. 

Therefore, are we gathered here at this 
last resting place of one who, for aught we 
know, may have been a sincere and true 
Odd Fellow, for did he not show evidence 
of such when he gave his all for freedom 
and sacrificed his very identity for the 
brotherhood of man? Yes, we pay homage 
to his memory and here renew our pledge 
of brotherhood to him; that so long as the 
three links shall decorate our lodge halis 
and be worn upon our persons, we shall not 
forget the sacrifice he made but with the 
guidance of the Father above we shall move 
onward in our work of love and brotherhood 
to the end that men may some day live 
together in peace; so that the sons and 
daughters who live after him shall not pay 
an eternal debt by sacrificing, as he did, 
their ali that others might live. 


Address by the Most Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, 
D. D., auxiliary bishop of Chicago, 
founder and international director-gen- 
eral Catholic Youth Organization, at the 
UAW-CIO International Educational 
Conference, Civic Opera House, Chicago, 
III., April 9, 1954: 

I would like to talk about a subject we 
hear a lot of these days, anticommunism. 
Note that I said anticommunism. I think 
it is necessary that we give a little thought 
to Just what form anticommunism should 
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take at this point in America’s history. That 
all decent Americans are commu- 
nism, I should think, would go without say- 
ing. That we are opposed to communism, 
both as individuals and as a Nation, and why, 
hardly needs an explanation. I know that I 
could stand here and tell you what you al- 
ready know. I could tell you that commu- 
nism is morally evil because it is militantly, 
viciously, one might even say diabolically set 
against God and man. I could tell you that 
communism deprives men and women of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I 
could detail the bloody history of commu- 
nism as it operates in every land where it 
has taken hold. I could repeat the story of 
Communist treason in the United States. 
I could outline the well known attempts of 
the Communists to infiltrate into our great 
national institutions. In a word, I could 
match the oratory so familiar to all of us. 
Or, I could try to. But what purpose would 
be served in going over all that we know to be 
so bitterly true? The problem is no longer 
one of alerting people to the danger of com- 
munism. We are all aware of that danger. 
The problem we are facing is what do we do 
about it. The unsolved problem, in other 
words, is what constitutes effective anti- 
communism. More than that, what kind of 
anticommunism is moral? What kind of 
anticommunism is proper in a freedom-lov- 
ing country like ours? The three go to- 
gether, in my mind. If anticommunism is 
immoral, it is not effective. You cannot ef- 
fectively fight immorality with more im- 
morality. If anticommunism flouts the 
principles of democracy and freedom, it is 
not In the long run effective. You cannot 
effectively fight tyranny with tyranny. And 
if anticommunism is not effective, it is 80 
much sound and fury, signifying nothing, 

It is not enough to say that someone is 
anti-Communist to win my support. It has 
been said that patriotism is the scoundrel's 
last refuge. In this day and age anticom- 
munism is sometimes the scoundrel's first 
defense. As I remember, one of the noisiest 
anti-Communists of recent history was a 
man named Adolf Hitler. He was not wrong 
because he was anti-Communist. He was 
wrong because he was immorally anti-Com- 
munist; he countered Communist tyranny 
with a tyranny of his own. And inevitably, 
Herr Hitler was a dismal fallure as an anti- 
Communist. Half of his own Germany now 
lives under communism and half of Europe 
Uves in Communist slavery. Would this be 
true, I wonder, if Hitler had been morally 
anti-Communist? If Hitler had fought Com- 
munist tyranny with democratic freedom, 
the world we live in—I am persuaded—would 
be quite different today. And I venture to 
say there would be less, not more commu- 
nism in it than there 18. 

No Hitler has risen in America, and I must 
gay that I think it is nonsense when foreign 
reporters and journalists describe us as living 
in a kind of Hitlerian reign of terror, We 
are still free, and we will remain free—let's 
have no doubt about that. But, it seems to 
me that now, while we are free, is the time 
to cry out against the phony anticommu- 
nism that mocks our way of life, nouts our 
traditions and democratic procedures and 
our sense of fair play, feeds on the meat of 
suspicion and grow great on the dissension 
among Americans which it cynically creates 
and keeps alive by a mad pursuit of head- 
lines. 

How much more of this are we going to 
tolerate before we remember that we are 
proud Americans, with values of our own? 
If we throw those values away—and I am 
referring to our traditions of innocent-until- 
proved-guilty, I am referring to our concern 
for means as well as ends, I am referring to 
our trust in our basic institutions—then we 
will be left with our anticommunism, but 
very little else. An America where the ac- 
cused is guilty until he is proved innocent, 
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where means don't matter but only ends, an 
America which has lost faith in the integ- 
rity of the Government, the Army, the 
schools, the churches, the labor unions, press, 
and most of all an America whose citizens 
have lost faith in each other—such an 
America would not need to bother about be- 
ing anti-Communist; it would have nothing 
to lose. Such an America would have noth- 
ing to recommend it to freedom-ioving 
men—nothing at all, not even the shining 
image of its victorious junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, 

In my view, we have been victims in the 
last few years of a kind of shell game. We 
have been treated like country rubes to be 
taken in by a city slicker from Appleton. 
“Now you see it, now you don't“ —the Gov- 
ernment is full of Communists; we are all in 
mortal danger. We hear there are 205—now 
we hear 8l—now the voice says 57 card- 
carrying Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. We hear that General Marshall is a 
traitor, a leader of a black conspiracy that 
dwarfs every other conspiracy in history. 
This charge is never proved, and now, a few 
years later, in a recent book has been gently 
explained away as an exaggeration by the 
carnival man's intellectual shills, Who cares 
about the good name of the venerable gen- 
eral who has given a lifetime of service to his 
country? The game must goon, The Army 
is soft on communism; another heroic gen- 
eral is told that he is not fit to wear the 
uniform. Hubbub, commotion, everybody 
suspecting everybody else. Our colleges are 
called hotbeds of subversion. A headline? 
Then a Communist is found decoding secret 
messages (only she doesn't decode messages 
and she isn’t a Communist). Excitement 
galore there is, but precious few results as 
Communists, supposed Communists, phan- 
tom traitors, and innocent people are alike 
pursued from headline to headline, from edi- 
tion to edition. What kind of a spectacle are 
we becoming anyway? What has happened 
to our sense of balance, our sanity—our sense 
of humor, you might say? If we Americans 
could stand off in space and look at this fool- 
ishness—the mad, merry search for the spot- 
light that has been going on for the past 
2 or 3 years in the name of anticommunism, 
I think our native sense of humor, our abil- 
ity to laugh at ourselves, to recognize that we 
Rea been taken in would save us, if nothing 
else, 

Anticommunism is a serious business, It 
is not a game to be played so publicity-mad 
politicos can build fame for themselves. If 
someone were to tell me that the masters of 
the Kremlin inspired this burlesque to dis- 
tract us from our real dangers and keep us 
from taking effective anti-Communist meas- 
ures, I'd have half a mind to believe him. I 
can’t imagine what would please the Kremlin 
more than to turn America into a frantic, 
hysteria-ridden place, full of suspicion of an 
American for an American. If the Kremlin 
masters wanted to weaken us—and they do— 
I suppose that they would be delighted to see 
Americans lose confidence in the integrity of 
their political leaders, lose confidence in the 
stability of their Army, suspect clergymen 
and teachers. I imagine they would delight 
in seeing us lose faith in our constitutional 
privileges, in seeing us ape their courtroom 
procedures, and hound innocent little Gov- 
ernment clerks who are blown up to be im- 
portant spies and saboteurs as long as it is 
good for a front-page story. Congressional 
committees have done good work, are doing 
good work, and willdo more. But when they 
are cynically used to trap headlines rather 
than spies, they mock themselves—and they 
mock us, too. 

Aside from the actual undermining of 
democracy that such procedures entail and 
the harm done to the individual mvowed— 
and tell mie, is there anyone who will deny 
that General Marshall, to name only one, 
was truly injured? Or is to be accounted 
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as nothing that an honorable soldier is be- 
rated as a traitor to his duty and his coun- 
try? Aside from such evils as this, there 
is the fundamental problem that these 
shenanigans distract us from our real prob- 
lems, including the problem of communism, 
They distract us from pursuing a truly ef- 
fective program of anticommunism. Are we 
any safer, for instance, because General 
Marshall was branded as a traitor? No, we 
aren't. But we are a little less honorable, 
We have taken what a devoted public serv- 
ant gave us and offered him abuse and 
calumny as our gratitude in his years of 
retirement, Are we any safer because the 
line between a liberal or a nonconformist 
and a Communist or subversive is hopelessly 
blurred? I doubt it. Are we any safer be- 
cause nonconformity has been practically 
identified with treason? I think not. Do 
we have anything less to fear because peo- 
ple have been bullied by the chairman of 
an investigating committee and his counsel? 
Idoubt it, Is America a safer place for our- 
selves and our children because the morale 
of our State Department has been blitz- 
krieged? Or because our fine officer corps 
has been insulted? Or because political 
controversy has sunk to a new low of name- 
calling? Again, I would say no, Are we 
any more to be feared by the Communists 
because of all the hundreds of headlines 
the Senator from Wisconsin has piled up. I 
don't believe so. Just what has been ac- 
complished? I wonder. The larger-type 
charges almost always peter out to a back- 
page item after they have served their pur- 
pose: to gain a headline, But by then, our 
Man on Horseback is charging off in an- 
other direction—tomorrow is another day, 
another edition, there is need for another 
headline: 

This kind of ridiculous goings-on is seri- 
ously described as anticommunism. If you 
will pardon a very lowbrow comment, I say 
“Phooey.” America today is faced with a 
world challenge—military, political, social, 
religious, the protection of its own institu- 
tions from subversion within and aggression 
from without. It’s about time we start tak- 
ing that challenge seriously and drop the 
cops-and-robbers game that has been going 
on. 

In my book H a man is truly anti- Cmmu- 
nist, he is concerned with meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism on every level. He is 
interested first of all, in seeing to it that 
conditions here and abroad are such that 
they don't provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism, He is interested in such 
matters as seeing to it that people get 
enough to eat, have decent homes, are able 
to raise their children in dignity. His scope 
is broad. He is interested in measures to 
share the wealth of have“ nations with the 
have-nots. He is interested in breaking 
dwon the barriers that separate people na 
tional barriers, religious barriers, class bare 
riers. He is interested in making a better 
place of his own little corner of the world 
and of doing all he can to see that others 
are not in want. I judge an anti-Commu- 
nist—the real thing, not the cops-and-rob- 
bers version—by how well he does these 
things. If he happens to be a legislator, I 
look at his record. I see how he voted on 
measures, to make freedom a reality and not 
merely an aspiration in the lives of his own 
fellow citizens and of the poor of the world. 
By this standard, a number of famous anti- 
Communists, I'm sorry to say, simply don’t 
measure up. 

Communism is a military problem. I judge 
an anti-Communist according to his record of 
supporting military measures taken to hold 
back the Communist forces. I judge him 
according to how much he helped the Army 
do its work and not according to how much 
harm he did to Army morale—how many 
generals he has insulted. 

On the question of internal subversion, I 
Judge an anti-Communist according to how 
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well he does the very difficult job of seeking 
out subversives, clearly identifying them and 
removing them from critical positions. I 
take it that a genuine anti-Communist is 
one who despises the court methods of the 
Communists. I take it he hates the Com- 
munist idea that one is guilty until proved 
innocent. I take it that the genuine anti- 
Communist is one who above all believes in 
the democratic procedures and is willing to 
stand by them, even in the face of great 
temptations to lose one’s temper and to lose 
one's faith in the methods of freemen. I 
judge an anti-Communist by how well he 
fulfills all these responsibilities in a difficult, 
delicate job. In a word, on this score I judge 
an anti-Commuist according to how well he 
succeeds in doing what he is supposed to 
be doing—not according to how many head- 
lines he makes. I judge him according to 
how well he clarifies the difference between 
treason and nonconformity—not according 
to how well he blurs the distinction. I Judge 
him according to how many innocent people 
he has helped prove innocent and how many 
guilty people he has proved guilty, I do not 
admire him as an anti-Communist according 
to how many gullty and innocent both leave 
his courtroom without his having made clear 
and convincing just what their status is but 
only fogging the issues and the reputation 
of innocent and guilty alike. 

As you can see, I take a pretty dim view 
of some noisy anti-Communists—one in par- 
ticular, the Junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
I do not take a dim view of them because 
they are anti-Communists, but because they 
are such pitifully ineffective anti-Commu- 
nists. I hate to see anticommunism identi- 
fied with this kind of playing for the grand- 
stand. 

Now I want to make clear that what I have 
said is my personal opinion. Iam not speak- 
ing for the Catholic Church but only for my- 
self, a citizen. Other Catholics may take a 
more kindly view of the public career of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin and of the 
effect he is having on the Nation. That cer- 
tainly is their privilege, as it is my privilege 
to speak as I have. Other Catholics may 
agree or disagree with the judgment I have 
reached. On political matters such as these, 
a Catholic'’s statement—even a bishop’s— 
bears no more authority than whatever he 
can bring to it as a citizen and public figure. 
I know that there are many in my church 
who do not agree with me on this. So be it. 
Time will tell which of us ts right. 

But although the church takes no position, 
and will not, on such a matter of public con- 
troversy, the church does take a position on 
lies, calumny, the absence of charity and 
calculated deceit. These things are wrong— 
even if they are mistakenly thought of as 
means to a good end. They are morally evil 
and to call them good or to act as if they 

re permissible under certain circumstances 
is itself a monstrous perversion of morality. 
They are not justified by any cause—least of 
all by the cause of anticommunism, which 
should unite rather than divide all of us in 
these difficult times, 


Need of Stockpiling Manganese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long, long time now Congressman Bure 
P. Harrison, of Virginia, and myself 
have been calling to the attention of 
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Officials in the departments of the Fed- 
eral Government the vital need of stock- 
piling manganese, which is so essential 
to the defense effort, and to the fact 
that Virginia has manganese in large 
quantities, both high grade and low 
grade, But apparently, for some un- 
known reason, the officials who have the 
authority to act to see that manganese 
is properly stockpiled and that the pro- 
grams are put into effect which will se- 
cure the manganese in Virginia have 
failed to heed our advice. Finally, the 
General Service Administration made an 
independent survey of Virginia and the 
Appalachian area, which survey showed 
absolutely that large quantities of man- 
ganese are available in Virginia, and that 
the program to secure low-grade man- 
ganese in Virginia should be set up and 
that a receiving depot should also be 
established. The General Services Ad- 
ministration recommended this. The 
report is now before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, but nothing has been done. 

It has been my privilege in recent 
years to work closely with Mr. J. Carson 
Adkerson, of Woodstock, Va., president 
of the American Manganese Producers 
Association, who is an able leader in the 
field. Mr. Adkerson is not only the presi- 
dent of this association but is person- 
ally associated with manganese devel- 
opment and exploration. He has been 
a tireless campaigner for equality in 
governmental consideration of man- 
ganese deposits. He has been actively 
engaged in these pursuits since prior to 
World War I, with the goal in mind of 
having established a manganese ore 
depot in the Old Dominion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
for your attention a most informative 
article prepared by Mr. Adkerson deal- 
ing with the subject in which he and 
many of us are vitally interested. This 
article which has appeared in the press 
sets forth in substantial detail the fac- 
tors involved in this undertaking. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Soviets, alded 
and abetted by persons within our own Gov- 
ernment agencies, are again using cheap 
manganese as a strategic and political 
weapon to undermine the security of the 
United States, J. Carson Adkerson, president 
of American Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion, stated to the press today. 

For years the Communists have followed a 
hide-and-seek policy with manganese—now 
you see it, now you don't. They are out to 
stop further development of manganese re- 
sources in the United States. The admin- 
istration leaders are swallowing it hook, line, 
and sinker. 

This same strategy in manganese has been 
used by the Soviets over the years. 

Every time developments of our own man- 
gfanese deposits are started and substantial 
investments are made in the industry, the 
bait of cheap manganese is dangled before 
our eyes and announcements follow, like an 
echo, from our own Government agencies 
to the effect that the manganese situation 
has eased, and then the rug is pulled from 
under domestic producers. It happened fol- 
lowing World War I. It happened again in 
1927 and in 1930. It happened again in 1945 
following World War II. In 1951 when we 
needed manganese most, the Soviets cut us 
off entirely. Now with domestic develop- 
ments just getting underway we fall for it 


again. 
In spite of continued warnings and costly 
experiences of the past, the same disastrous 
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moves in the way of cutbacks and curtall- 
ments in our own developments are now 
underway in the Government agencies. 

More than 90 percent of the 2,300,000 tons 
of manganese ore consumed in the United 
States in 1953 was imported. Only 160,000 
tons or less than 10 percent was produced 
from domestic sources. Our stockpiles are 
secret, but limited and definitely inadequate. 
Russia's recognized 300 and more submarines 
could choke off our far-flung sea lanes over 
night. 

Without manganese we would have no 
steel. There is no known substitute for 
manganese in the manufacture of steel. If 
our supplies of manganese were cut off our 
steel mills would close. 

A widely heraldec nationwide program in- 
tended to stimulate domestic production of 
manganese is now being carried forward 
under the General Services Administration. 
This is destined to produce only about 6 
percent of our consumptive needs and this 
for a 5-year period only. 

The small stockpile allocation for milling 
grade ores at Wenden, Ariz., is being com- 
pleted in less than half the time expected. 
There is no assurance to producers that 
purchases will be continued after the present 
tonnage allocation is used up. 

Producers shipping high grade ore are 
willing and ready to install more equipment 
and expand production but no assurances 
are forthcoming that the market will be con- 
tinued after the time limit expires in 1958. 

There is no stockpile for milling grade ores 
east of the Mississippi River and those es- 
tablished west of the Mississippi serve only 
very limited areas. Producers are pleading 
for a market for their ores and crying “dis- 
crimination.” 

It is understood that the GSA months ago 
definitely recommended to the directive 
agency, Office of Defense Mobilization, that 
a stockpile for milling grade ores be estab- 
lished in the Virginia area. Under the new 
nationwide program, Virginia today is ship- 
ping more high-grade manganese ore than 
any other one State but producers have no 
market for milling grade ores, A stockpile 
of 6 million units in Virginia, the same as at 
Wenden, Artz, would mean only 1 percent 
of our total 1953 consumption of manganese 
ore and this for a 5-year period only. This is 
a tragic example of delay and indecision 
within the ODM. After a war starts the tone 
would be different but then it would be too 
late. 

Instead of delays and cutbacks, the domes- 
tic manganese program should be expanded 
and extended until at least one-third of our 
consumptive needs is being supplied from 
domestic sources. Anything less than this, 
together with a 10-million-ton stockpile of 
manganese ore to serve in an emergency, is 
an invitation to disaster. 

It is time for the American public to take 
a look-see into the manganese situation and 
the proposals being made to kill further do- 
mestic developments and accept paper con- 
tracts for so-called cheap manganese from 
known hostile foreign sources. 


Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 


closing a letter written by some very good 
friends of mine in Utica, Ohio, in which 
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they enclose a letter from the Utica 
Businessmen's Club, 

Mr. Speaker, this group in my opinion 
represents a cross section of real Ameri- 
cans. They have submitted to me their 
views without pressure, and I am of the 
definite opinion that their letter and 
their recommendations should be care- 
fully read by the entire membership of 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also enclosing my 
reply to these letters. 

‘The letters follow: 

— TRE Utica HERALD, 

Utica, Ohio, April 29, 1954. 
Hon. J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Seventeenth Ohio Congressional Dtstrict, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Harry: The attached letter about 
tariffs and customs duties was obviously 
not written by the undersigned, but all 
three of us subscribe 100 percent to what 
it says. In fact, it was written at our re- 
quest by an expert in such matters, our 
fellow citizen, Cary R. Wagner. 

Mr. Wagner, from his long experience as 
an officer and consultant in many fields of 
the organic chemical and petroleum prod- 
ucts business, is exceptionally well-quali- 
fied to write such a letter. 

At the meeting of our dinner club on April 
20, Mr. Wagner gave us a talk on tariffs and 
it was voted unanimously by the 40 men 
of the Utica community present to send you 
a letter backing up his ideas on this subject. 

We have always had the greatest confi- 
dence, Harry, in your good sense and in’ 
your devotion to the best interests of this 
district and of the country as a whole, and 
we feel that this matter vitally concerns 
al) of us. 

In a country so tremendously intercon- 
nected in matters of trade and production, 
no one industry can be put out of business 
and no one group can lose their livelihood 
without it affecting a great many more. 

We hope you will see your way clear to 
oppose further tariff cuts in this field and 
to oppose further juggling with customs 
duties in an effort to cut tariffs indirectly. 

With kindest personal regards from all 
three of us, members of the committee ap- 
pointed by our club president, W. J. Wil- 
son, Jr., we are 

Mest cordially yours, 
R. R. BRINKERHOFF. 
S. DWIGHT: JEWETT. 
GRAHAM KMKPATRICK. 

We would also appreciate it very much if 
you would pass this letter and our senti- 
ments on to Senator Jonx W. Bricker and 
Senator THOMAS BURKE. 


Urica BUSINESSMEN’S CLUB, 
Utica, Ohio. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McGrecor: This letter 
is being sent to you pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the regular meeting of the Utica 
Businessmen’s Club held on Tuesday, April 
20, 1954. 

The Utica Businessmen's Club strongly op- 
poses any program of tariff reduction unless 
it is accompanied by dependable safeguards 
to t industrial productive capacity 
which is essential to our own national de- 
fense and unless those safeguards at the 
same time will guarantee that no injury will 
be caused to our own domestic economic 
activity. 

We are impressed with the fact that with 
our present tariff level our imports last year 
reached a record-breaking $11 billion. We 
also are aware that for the past year and a 
half the United States has been running a 
deficit instead of a surplus on its current 
account of international payments. We note 
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further that there is at the present time a 
$10 billion backlog of undelivered but pro- 
gramed military aid for our foreign allies. 
With total contracts outstanding at the be- 
ginning of this year in the amount of 61.9 
billion, and with an additional authority for 
the expenditure of about $8 billion for off- 
shore procurement, it is hard for us to see 
how any program of tariff reduction is called 
for as part of an effort to further strengthen 
our allies. 

We are generally familiar with the Presi- 
Gent's message on foreign trade and the 
Randall Commission report and are aware 
that neither one of them addressed attention 
to the problem of protecting our defense 
productive capacity from injury under a pro- 
gram of tariff reduction. We are also aware 
that these reports, like many others which 
preceded it, stress the importance to our 
allies of maintaining a strong domestic econ- 
omy in the United States. We think it would 
be a mistake to place all of our eggs in one 
basket so far as maintaining this domestic 
economic strength, as the President and the 
Randall Commission seem to do, They 
stressed that our economic activity will be 
aided by increased exports, and say these 
can only come through increased imports. 
We think this overlooks the fact that at our 
present level of tariff rates in this country 
n very high level of exports and imports in- 
deed has been maintained. With the 610 
billion programmed but as yet unexpended 
for mutual defense assistance in foreign 
countries, it would seem that an adequate 
reservoir of dollars has been provided above 
those which are currently being earned at 
record-breaking import levels. 

We understand that Congressman KEAN 
of New Jersey, has Introduced a bill which 
would put into operation the President's 
program of reducing tariffs 5 percent a year, 
plus 50 percent over 1945 rates on items not 
coming in in large quantities, plus a scaling 
down to 50 percent of any items carrying 
rates now above that level. We understand 
that his bill contains no provisions for 
strengthening the peril point and escape 
clause which are intended to safeguard do- 
mestic industry from injury. 

We think it apparent from the number 
of applications for escape clause rellef which 
have been filed (nearly 60) and the pitifully 
few cases in which the relief has been 
granted (3) that something is wrong with 
our escape clause procedure. We think they 
should be amended to make it absolutely 
clear that no tariff reduction will be permit- 
ted which might threaten serious injury to 
essential defense productive capacity or to 
any producer, segment of industry, or in- 
dustry which contributes to the strength of 
our domestic economy. 

We respectfully urge you to do what you 
can to further the objectives stated in this 
letter. We believe they are the only safe 
and sane approach to a foreign-trade pro- 
gram. Surely no one could seriously argue 
against standby controls to protect our own 
national defense production capacity or to 
maintain the kind of economic activity 
which has made America the economic and 
military arsenal for the entire free world. 

For much the same reason we oppose H. R. 
6584 now pending in the Senate which would 
change customs valuation and currency con- 
version procedures. By eliminating the 
higher foreign value base, the bill would cut 
duties and protection available to domestic 
industries. The new definitions it contains 
for value bases will also result in lower duties 
and a loss of protection for domestic indus- 
tries. The bill would tie currency conver- 
sion to par values for foreign currencies 
which are established abroad. All of these 
changes will make it easier for foreigners to 
exert some control over the determination 
of United States duties. The sweeping re- 
ductions which would result from this bill, 
moreover, are not even subject to the limited 
safeguards now provided by the peril point 
and escape clause procedures. 
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We think the Federal Government in 
Washington ought to be enough concerned 
about the trouble which our domestic econ- 
omy is already experiencing, and with in- 
suring that at all costs we have to the great- 
est extent possible defense production ca- 
pacity to protect our security here at home, 
to shrug off the temptation to do something 
dramatic by tariff cuts to bolster the atti- 
tude of our foreign friends. We are doing 
enough for them now through tariff cuts 
already made ( our duties averaged only 5.6 
percent last year), and through military 
grants and credits. We can do a lot more 
for them by protecting our own strength 
than through a course of phychological tariff 
boondoggling. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE COMMITTEE, 
By R. R. BRINKERHOFF, 


. May 5, 1954. 
Mr. R. R. Brin KTA Nor r, 
Mr. S. DWIGHT Jewett, 
Mr. GRAHAM KIRKPATRICK, 
Utica, On to. 

Dran Farenps; I am today in receipt of your 
letter of April 29 enclosing the statement 
of the Utica Businessmen’s Club in opposi- 
tion to the lowering of tariffs. 


Many thanks for sending the letter and 
statement to me and may I add that I think 
your points are well stated. With your per- 
mission, I am inserting it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of this date. I am one who 
believes that we should not lower the living 
standards of the American people. This 
philosophy cannot be followed by allowing 
products made by low-wage-rate labor in 
other countries to be brought into this 
country at a cheaper selling price than 
the products can be produced here. I 
believe in reciprocal trade but it should 
be a 2-way road, not a l-way. I voted 
for the peril-point clause and I will vote 
to strengthen it because in my opinion, 
the American people must be protected. I 
am of the firm conviction that successful 
foreign trade can be had by selling to for- 
eign countries those products which are 
surplus for us and their shortage and con- 
versely by buying those products which are 
their surplus and our need. In my opinion, 
it is ridiculous for our Government to bring 
products in that we already have a surplus 
of which forces our people to become unem- 
ployed, which is certainly a serious threat to 
our economy. To be perfectly honest, “I like 
America,” and I am going to continue to do 
everything I can do to see that our people are 
employed and that our financial and eco- 
nomic positions are on a sound basis. 

Many thanks for your letter and I hope 
my position meets with your approval. 

With kind regards, 
J. HARRY MOGREGOR, 
Member of Congress. 


The Netherlands Carillon for the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 5, my colleague, Representative 
Paul. SHAFER, of the Third Congres- 
sional District, and I had the privilege 
and honor of attending the ceremonies 
where the people of the Netherlands 
presented to the people of the United 
States the beautiful Bells for America. 
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Dr. Kortenhorst on this occasion repre- 
sented his people and his government, 
while our own beloved Speaker of the 
House of Representatives acted for all 
of the 160 million Americans, It is a 
high honor for me to incorporate as a 
part of my own remarks the comments 
made at this presentation by Dr. Korten- 
horst and Speaker Martin: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, ladles and gentlemen, Friday, the 
áth of April 1952, Her Majesty Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands presented, on behalf of 
the people of the Netherlands to the people 
of America, a token gift of 32 bells at Merid- 
jan HU] Park, awaiting the permanent gift 
of a 49-bell carillon, to be known as Bells 
for America, which were cast in the 3 bell 
foundries of Holland. 

The long and delicate process of the cast- 
ing of this perfectly tuned ensemble of 49 
bells is now finished. The bells are deco- 
rated with emblems, designed by Mrs. E. van 
der Grinten-Lticker, Louis Meljs, and Gerard 
van Remme, painters and sculptors; a Dutch 
poet Ben van Eysselsteijn wrote the verses 
which they bear. 

I have come from The Hague to Washing- 
ton as the privileged interpreter of the 
thankful Netherlands population for the 
generous help given by their American 
friends during the dark years of the war 
and its aftermath. 

Gratitude is the memory of the heart and 
it is well known that this memory lives 
longer than what cool brains are able to 
produce. 

The volces of this carillon wish to speak 
first of all of the relations of those who 
during the struggle of nations, gave their 
lives or their health for our liberation. 

Our national soil is drenched with the 
blood of thousands of young soldiers to 
whom the people of the Netherlands owe 
their reborn independence after many years 
of oppression. 

We will never forget them and we will re- 
member them with deep emotion. 

Mothers and fathers of war victims, every 
ring of these bells means a token of our 
gratitude to your sons and of our sympathy 
with you. 

This gratitude is not asked for by you, 
but we feel it as a priceless treasure and as 
a permanent homage toward those who gave 
their lives for our liberty and for the lib- 
erty of our children and grandchildren. 

How I wish I could show you the flower- 
covered graves of your dear ones, tended by 
our boys and girls who consider this a ges- 
ture of piety as if they were tending their 
own brothers and sisters. 

This carillon, one of about 300 in the 
whole world, bears an exceptional character. 
Each of these 49 bells is representative of 
a particular group of the Dutch community 
or of that part of Netherlands territory 
which has donated it. 

The biggest represents the Antillean 
islands at this side of the ocean, shining in 
the sun. 

Eleven bear the names and the emblems 
of the Dutch Provinces. I will quote, as an 
example, the words written on the bell of the 
Province of North Holland, where our capital 
of Amsterdam is located: 

“You brought deliverance after the fearful 
dark of hunger, pain, and shame; my bell 
tolls the gratitude of free Holland.” 

Then follow bells of the mining industry, 
commerce; industry; the mercantile marine; 
finance (if you own money, it obeys and fol- 
lows you; if money owns you, obey it and it 
will swallow you); aviation; the navy; the 
Army; the Alr Force; the civil servants; the 
women's organization; the Dutch of 
Roosteren (although it lay in the front line 
the evacuated population returned to their 
homes without loss of life. A votive chapel 


was erected there as a sign of thanksgiving 
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to God); transport; the middie class: trade; 
communications; the fishermen; the farm- 
ers; horticulture; arts; sciences; education; 
commercial arts; sport; the students. And 
the last 12 bells are dedicated to youth. The 
smallest bears the emblem of the stork and 
is dedicated to Princess Marijke, youngest 
daughter of Queen Juliana, 

It bears these lines: 

“I am the smallest, the purest.” 

The total carillon represents the Dutch 
population as a Whole. Every bell has its in- 
dividual tune, but chiming together they 
create a perfect harmony, a hymn in homage 
to pur Lord, Who ordered love and peace 
among all who are of good will. 

Carlilons have an old tradition in the 
Netherlands, and the greatest bell-founders 
of the world, Francois and Pierre Hemony, 
were Dutchmen. They worked in the 17th 
century. During the following centuries 
this noble craft was neglected, but at the 
present time it has come into its own again. 

Three Dutch bell foundries collaborated in 
Its casting—van Bergen, Heigligerlee: B. 
Eijsbouts, Asten and Petit and Fritsen, Aarie- 
Rixtel, well-known names in America. 

I invite you to consider with me the sig- 
nificance of the ringing of bells throughout 
the world. The air is filled with bell ringing 
in joy and sorrow, at birth, at weddings, and 
at death, at the outbreak of war, and the 
coming of peace. 

Different are the voices of bells on difer- 
ent occasions and for various moods. And 
variously also do the bronze throats ring out 
in different seasons. Quite differently again 
under a clouded or In a clear sky, in snow 
or rain. 

And that is the reason why such a special 
carillon is chosen as a token of our friend- 
ship and gratitude to the American people. 
These chimes are like living beings, with a 
soul, a heart, and a tongue; they are able to 
weep or to shout with joy; they are like true 
friends, always accompanying you and always 
present by day or by night. 

The 5th of May, this very day of the pres- 
entation of the carillon is hailed in my 
country as liberation day. Nine years ago 
flying fortresses under allied command 
dropped food and medicine near the cities 
and villages where 3½ million people suf- 
fered from hunger, weakness, and illness. 

War was over, thanks to God and to our 
American, Canadian, British, and other allied 
friends. 

So no better day could have been chosen 
for the presentation of this marvelous musi- 
cal instrument. 

For the first time this Dutch carillon will 
send its sonorous voice out into the Ameri- 
can air, admonishing the citizens of both 
our peoples to understand the watchword, 
engraved on yet another of the bells: 


“Voice of town and country, sound through 


me; 

Help from shores across the sea fought for 
peace and liberty. 

For a world without shame, free of fear and 
free of chains 

We battle.” 


And now, Mr. Speaker, please accept for the 
people of the United States this gift from 
the Netherlands. 

REMARKS OP SPEAKER Josxryn W. MARTIN, Ja., 

IN ACCEPTING CUSTODY OF THE NETHERLANDS 

CARILLON FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Dr. Kortenhorst, Mr. Ambassador, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is my privilege to take 
custody of this carillon from the Netherlands 
people. I accept it in the name of the people 
of the United States, and it Is in their name 
that I request Dr. Kortenhorst to take back 
to his people our heartfelt thanks. 

We in America have had ample opportunity 
to observe the skill with which the artisans 
of the Netherlands have drawn on their vast 
cultural background to produce artistic mas- 
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terpleces admired throughout the world. One 
of the arts in which the leadership of the 
Netherlands has long been recognized is that 
of bell casting. The Hemony brothers in the 
17th century established a tradition of excel- 
lence in this field which has not been chal- 
lenged since. I think that it is particularly 
appropriate that the Netherlands people 
should have chosen to express their appre- 
ciation to us in the form of an art treasure 
which could only be produced by the com- 
bined artistry and industry for which the 
donors of this carillon are so justly famous. 

I think that it is also significant that this 
carillon comes to us as a gift from all the 
Netherlands people, from all walks of life 
and from all parts of the realm. When 
the bells are permanently housed in their 
tower across the Potomac from the Lincoin 
Memorial, they will ring out a constant re- 
minder to the American people that their 
past sacrifices are appreciated and that thelr 
aspirations for the free future of mankind 
are shared by their Netherlands brothers. 

When we consider the motives which 
prompted the Netherlands people to make 
us the gift of this carillon, we understand 
more readily why one of these bells is dedi- 
cated to peace. While I would not want in 
any way to detract from the harmony of the 
bells, which is the secret of the perfection 
of this carillon, I do hope that it will be 
the sound of this bell of peace which will 
ring the loudest. 

It ls not enough for me to speak of peace 
and for this bell to ring it out. We must all 
unite in our efforts to insure peace and 
thus avoid the ravages that ocour when we 
are forced from the path of peace: The 
Netherlands people are acutely conscious of 
the necessity to unit in the defense of our 
peaceful ways. They have also joined with 
their neighbors in the common exploitation 
of their economic resources. 

By virtue of having been the first nation 
to deposit their instrument of ratification 
of the treaty establishing the European De- 
fense Community, they are in the forefront 
of the nations pressing for a stronger foun- 
dation for the common defense of western 
civilization. As we listen to the harmony 
of these bells, let us not forget the harmony 
of purpose and striving which links our two 
great peoples. 


Objections Voiced to St. Lawrence Sea- 
way by Chambers of Commerce, Mari- 
time Organizations, and Port Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many communications 
from chambers of commerce, maritime 
organizations, port authorities, and in- 
vidual citizens expressing opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway as provided for 
in the bill passed by the Senate and 
before the House for consideration on 
May 5 and 6, 1954. 

I have given careful consideration to 
the communications I have received and 
to the arguments that have been made 
for and against the legislation. I am 
convinced I would be justified in voting 
against the bill as presently before the 
House. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following: 
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New JERSEY STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J., February 2, 1954. 
Re St. Lawrence seaway 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Present indications 
are that the Wiley Et. Lawrence seaway bill, 
8. 2150, may soon be brought to the House 
floor for debate and final vote. The bill 
provides for United States cooperation with 
Canada in building a shallow seaway chan- 
nel limited to the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. 

While this bill authorizes a bond issue of 
only $105 million to finance the United 
States’ participation in this 100-mile pro- 
gram, it is quite evident that this is only 
an initial step that would certainly result in 
tremendous pressure for completion of the 
full length deeper water channel. Pre- 
Mminary estimates of the cost to the United 
States of the full project vary from 500 
million to 1 or 2 billion dollars. 

The channel is proposed in the interest of 
national security and while the project 
would, theoretically, liquidate itself in 50 
years, legitimate questions have been raised 
as to the possibility of liquidation of the 
initial cost plus the multitude of related ex- 
penses. This might mean payment out of 
Federal tax money derived from all of the 
48 States although one study, previously sub- 
mitted to Congress, stated that no benefits 
would accrue to 29 States with some question 
as to the effects in several of the others. 

In many of our States the result would be 
dislocation of industries and reduction in 
employment in transportation, mining, and 
maritime operations. 

The preliminary cost estimates of the chan- 
nel itself and of related projects may be in- 
creased tremendously and result in a heavy 
drain on the United States Treasury with 
the major benefits, especially from the pres- 
ently proposed limited project, going to 
Canada and its industries, 

We restate our position as recorded each 
time this seaway situation has been brought 
up. We contend that the seaway is not re- 
quired from the standpoint of navigation, is 
not in the general national interest or in the 
interest of the State of New Jersey. ‘There is 
understandable disagreement by authorities 
over the value of the channel as a defense 
project. If the United States did not co- 
operate in the building, but did let Canada 
do the work as it wants to do, our defense 
rights would be fully protected through pres- 
ent international treaties which state there 
can be no discrimination against American 
shi 

We ree that your vote may be registered 
in the interest of definite opposition to this 
type of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Invinc T. Gums, 
Executive Vice President. 


New JERSEY INDUSTRIAL 
Trarric LEAGUE. 
Newark, N. J., May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wotverton: This organization is 
composed of traffic representatives for 148 
lending mercantile, commercial and indus- 
trial firms throughout New Jersey. 

As men who have devoted their business 
careers to the practical aspects of traffic 
management, we are convinced that the St. 
Lawrence seaway cannot be economically 
justified and that considerable further sub- 
sidies would be required to sustain the pro- 
posed project. From our review of the testi- 
mony in the Senate hearings, we are neither 
convinced of the military necessity for the 
seaway nor that it can be defended. 
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I have been instructed, by unanimous vote, 
to inform you of the League's opposition to 
this legislation. In our opinion, the seaway 
would divert further traffic from New Jersey's 
ports, while taxpayers of this State would be 

to support the competitive, non- 
economical project. 
Very truly yours, 
L. CLINTON HOCH, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 31, 1954. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Urge that you work and vote against St. 
Lawrence seaway legislation as economically 
unsound and detrimental to vast business 
and labor interests, particularly insofar as 
the Delaware Valley area is concerned, 

Joun H. REINERS, 
President, Camden County Chamber 
of Commerce, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sincerely urge that you actively work 
against and vote in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence measure Wednesday as detrimental 
this community and not in best interest of 


the Nation. 
WALTER P. Muir, Jr., 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
May 3, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
whose membership is composed of those en- 
gaged in the maritime industry or affiliated 
therewith in the Philadelphia Port area, re- 
specfully request your support against the 
enactment of S. 2150, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill, which we understand will be voted 
upon by the House during the current week. 
The tnsufficiency of this navigation project 
is exemplified in the fact that approximately 
92 percent of the vessels of American regis- 
try would be unable to use the seaway be- 
cause of the limitations of the 27-foot chan- 
nel. This limited channel would be out- 
moded, no doubt, before the start of con- 
struction. We urge you not to consider this 
pending legislation favorably. Passage 
would be adverse not only to the interest of 
this three-State area but also to the United 
States. In the event the House should in- 
sist on the passage of this measure, the 
exchange requests that it be amended in 
accordance with Congressman Browwnson’s 
proposal which provides that the project be 
financed through the sale of bonds to the 
public without Government guaranty, in- 
stead of the United States Treasury putting 
up the money, 

H. G. Scuan, President, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 30, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia is greatly alarmed at the serious 
economic threat of the St. Lawrence seaway 
to the entire east coast. Every city and com- 
munity along the eastern seaboard stands 
to lose sums which may total billions of 
dollars if the seaway become a reality. This 
unwarranted and destructive project poses a 
threat to every man, woman, and child in 
the East. If it is approved, thousands of 


workers in our ports as well as 
terlor may eventually lose their jobs. 
long-range impact will come too close to 
every family. We urge you to unite in a 
hugh antiseaway bloc with other east-coast 
Congressmen to beat back this insidious 
danger to the well-being of the whole 


region, 
WALTER P. MILLER, Jr. 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia, 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 3, 1954. 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that S. 2150, the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill, will be voted upon by the 
House of Representatives during the current 
week. The Philadeiphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, whose membership is made up of 
steamship operators, steamship agents, steve- 
doring companies, tugboat and barge com- 
panies, marine terminal operators, ware- 
houses, and companies rendering other sery- 
ices to the marine industry in the Philadel- 
phia port area, respectfully requests your 
support against the enactment of this bill. 
The limitations of this project are exempli- 
fled by the fact that the channel depth of 
27 feet will prohibit in excess of 90 percent 
of vessels of American registry from transit- 
ing this waterway. We urge that you oppose 
this legislation, which would be adverse to 
the best interests of the United States and 
also the Philadelphia port district. Should 
the House, however, be insistent on the pas- 
sage of this legislation, this association urges 
you to insist that the bill be amended to 
provide that the project be financed through 
the sale of bonds to the public without 
Government guaranties in accordance with 
the proposed amendment by Congressman 


Brownson, 
WI LIAN G. Munno, 
President, 


SEAWAY A QUICKSAND von TAXPAYERS 

The bill to saddle the American taxpayer 
with the St. Lawrence seaway has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Public Works 
Committee. With members filp-flopping 
like so many trained seals to approve this 
year what was rejected last year, the measure 
now goes to the Rules Committee. 

It is our earnest hope that the bill goes 
no further. Never has a measure been so 
fraudulently sold to the American people. 

“The seaway is not going to cost the United 
States taxpayers a cent.” So proclaims Rep- 
resentative J. Harry McGrercor, of Ohio. 
The bonds, he says, will be paid off by sea- 
way tolls. It was an amendment providing 
that seaway revenues be earmarked for bond 
payments which got the measure through the 
House Committee, headed by senway cham- 
pion Representative GEORGE A. DONDERO, of 
Michigan. 

Such fancy financing by flat deserves ex- 
amination. Let's take a close look at what 
the seaway will cost United States taxpayers. 

First, the bill authorizes financing up to 
$150 million. Sounds cheap. But does any- 
one honestly believe this is more than a 
small down payment? 

Three years ago, when prices were lower, 
United States Army engineers estimated the 
American share of the seaway cost at 6598. 
536,000—nearly 4 times the total financing 
in the present seaway bill. 

Yet even the Army engineers’ estimate is 
admittedly low. The history of Government 
construction projects shows that they always 
cost far more than the estimates. For ex- 
ample, the Welland Canal was estimated at 
$40 million and cost $120 million. The Bon- 
neville Dam was estimated to cost $42 mil- 
lion and actually cost $80 million, We could 
name many more such examples, 
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So the actual cost of building the seaway 
under present plans is likely to be much 
nearer a billion dollars than $150 million— 
and that for only a 27-foot channel. 

Not a single major ship now under con- 
struction could use that channel, according 
to our information. Less than ¢ percent of 
United States-flag ships now afloat could 
use so shallow a waterway. 

So, it is easy to see the game that is afoot. 
Once committed to build the seaway, once 
construction is well underway—these facts 
will suddenly come to light. Then we will 
ke told that we simply must deepen the 
seaway to 35 feet—and then the taxpayer 
will find the cost zooming toward the $2 
billion mark. 

Bear in mind further that the seaway 
would be frozen up 5 months of every year— 
with no tolls collected in all that period, 
Surely only an optimist wearing rose-colored 
glasses and a transcendent imagination 
could talk about such a project not costing 
the taxpayers a cent. 

Last, but by no means least, is the hidden 
cost which would be, perhaps, the greatest 
of all. That is the cost of the harm done 
to present ports of the eastern seaboard and 
Gulf of Mexico. That damage would not 
alone be measured in loss of business by 
shipping and railroads. The general pros- 
perity of all those regions would be affected. 

Yet another cost would be distortion of 
the economic life of those areas. During 
the 5 months the seaway was frozen up, 
present ports would be expected to handle 
the commerce which the ice-bound seaway 
could not handle. Since that business 
might well be insufficient to offset losses over 
the other 7 months, the United States might 
be compelled to subsidize the ports, rail- 
roads, and other facilities, because they, far 
more than the seaway, are vital to national 
defense. There would be still more costs 
piled upon the United States taxpayer. 

That's why we say that the $150 million 
in this bill is a phony downpayment which 
is aimed to sell Congress and the country 
a costly boondoggle, Such come-on tactics 
played a large part in pushing our national 
debt to nearly $275 billion. 

The time to stop is now. We urge the 
House of Representatives to defeat this sen- 
way bill, 


Case No. 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a case of an escapee from Communist 
tyranny who suffered undue hardship 
because of the restrictive provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. J. Camp- 
bell Bruce discusses it in this book, the 
Golden Door, and it impressed me not 
only because of the distress it details, 
but also because it became necessary for 
Congress itself to step in and offer relief 
in a situation which should not have 
required such an extreme measure. 

Gustavs Ildimars Freibergs managed 
to escape from Latvia in the midst of 
the fire of Communist troops. He was 
able finally to enter the United States 
in 1947 on a visitor’s visa. When, how- 
ever, he tried to apply for permanent 
residence because of his great desire to 
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become an American citizen, it was 
found that this could not be granted him 
on the ground that Latvia's quota was 
way oversubscribed, and a quota num- 
ber was not available. 

He asked to have his temporary visa 
extended twice, and during that time 
he was drafted into the Army. So much 
a part of this country did he become 
that he married an American girl even 
before his induction. Freibergs served 
in Korea for 6 months and was then 
rotated back to this country. Shortly 
after his return the immigration author- 
ities ordered him deported to Latvia— 
while he was in Korea his temporary 
visa had expired. When his story came 
to the attention of the Los Angeles Times 
interest in his case was aroused. A 
private bill was introduced for his relief 
in the Congress, and his deportation was 
halted. 

We have since passed a law which 
would have helped Freibergs in view of 
his service in the Armed Forces. But 
still we are faced with the vivid fact 
that the Latvian quota is minute. This 
boy who fied from Communist fire had 
to seek congressional help because of 
that rigid limitation. It still remains 
part of the McCarran-Walter Act. We 
have permitted those boys who served 
in Korea to remain, but we refuse to 
reexamine the quota provisions of the 
„„ unfair, and restrictive 
as it 


Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald Wins 
Pulitzer Prize for Local Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 5, 1953, one of the 
most destructive tornadoes in the his- 
tory of my State struck the city of Vicks- 
burg. In a matter of minutes, it took 
the lives of 38 people, rendered some 
1,200 homeless, and inflicted property 
damage amounting to more than $30 
million, It was the greatest tragedy to 
befall this historic community since it 
suffered the seige of Vicksburg in the 
War Between the States. 

Working under extremely adverse con- 
ditions, handicapped by power failure 
and injuries to reporters and staff mem- 
bers, the Vicksburg Post-Herald went to 
press a few hours later to report details 
of the disaster to the world. 


Reports of the tornado which appeared 
the next morning were so outstanding 
and of such significance that they earned 
for their paper the Pulitizer prize for 
local reporting. 

Mr. Speaker, Mississippians are justi- 
flably proud of this distinguished recog- 
nition accorded one of its newspapers. 
Hon. Louis P. Cashman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Post-Herald, and the mem- 
bers of the paper's staff are to be con- 
gratulated for this notable achievement 
in the field of journalism. 


May 6 


As a Mississippian, I am proud to call 
this to the attention of the House; and, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am inserting 
a copy of an Associated Press news item 
giving an account of this award, The 
item appeared in the Vicksburg Evening 
Post on May 4, 1954: 

Post-Heratp Gets HIGHEST AWARD For Ton- 

NADO COVERAGE—PULITzER AWARD CITES RE- 

PORTING ON DECEMBER DISASTER 


New Yore.—The Vicksburg (Miss.) Post- 
Herald winner of a Pulitzer prize for local 
reporting, was awarded the coveted honor 
for getting out its regular edition in the 
wake of a crippling tornado, 

The paper was credited with covering in 
accurate detall and scope the disaster which 
killed 38 people. It struck two blocks from 
the newspaper office on December 5, 1953, 
and hampered coverage by damaging power 
and communications lines. 

City editor Charles Faulk said coopera- 
tion by every department of the paper was 
the key to the prize-winning coverage. 

It was an all-around job, he sald, ac- 
complished under great difficulty. Every 
staf member helped out and every depart- 
ment came through, he added, despite ter- 
rific problems. 

The Post-Herald's efforts were hailed by 
local leaders as being responsible for build- 
ing a spirit of unity needed to cope with 
the damage and in helping to avert any 
signs of public panic or disorder. 

Gov. Hugh White, of Mississipp!, praised 
the paper for a distinguished example of 
local reporting and publishing in the face 
of a catastrophe that would more than jus- 
tify the omission of several editions. 

The newspaper statf—editorial, clerical, 
and mechanical—all pulled together to get 
out the post-tornado editions even though 
the disaster brought personal tragedy to 
many of them. Members of the families of 
some were victims of the storm, while others 
had close friends among the injured and 
dead, 

With makeshift and ingenious arrange- 
ments the paper was published. Despite its 
handicaps and problems, the newspaper 
managed to deliver full details and latest 
developments of the tragedy to the Asso- 
clated Press, 

Faulk paid tribute to AP staffers Douglas 
Starr of the Jackson bureau, and James Sag- 
gus of New Orleans, describing them as 
members of the team. j 

“Starr was over here within an hour after 
the tornado struck,” Faulk said, “and pitched 
right in helping in every way possible. The 
same thing gocs for Saggus and all other AP 
men who kept the story moving.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—Result of Poll 
of New England Business Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for insertion in the Record a survey 
which I believe reflects the true senti- 
ment of business leaders in New Eng- 
land on the St. Lawrence seaway. It 
comes as the result of a poll of the 
members of the New England Council 
and the New England Association of 
Commercial Executives and was ex- 


1954 


pressed in a questionnaire titled Views 
of New England Business Leaders on Ma- 
jor Congressional Issues” and dated as 
recently as April 27, 1954. It shows that 
63- percent of New England's business 
leaders favor United States participa- 
tion in the construction of the seaway, 
as compared with 29 percent against, 
with 8 percent not voting, or a majority 
of 2 to 1 in favor of participation. 

THE Voice or New ENGLAND’s Business LEAD- 
ERS Is HEARD ON THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY; 
THEY ARE FOR UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 
2 10 1 
Results of survey of members the New 

England Council and the New England As- 

sociation of Commercial Executives entitled 

“Views of New England Business Leaders on 

Major Congressional Issues,” April 27, 1954: 


Total number voting 776 

Distribution of vote: 
Vermont = 30 
New Hampshire 66 
Node ina. 48 
Connect. < Jonnie nnn mie 92 
anne „„ 64 
Massschuset ts — $92 
TD aT a iT BESE NE 22 84 
WORE. RE R ENEE — N 


Question No. 11: Do you favor United 
States participation in the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Results: Yes, 481 (63 percent); no, 228 (29 
percent); no vote, 67 (8 percent); total, 776 
(100 percent). 


National Park Concessions 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp four resolutions which were 
adopted by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the House on May 4, 
1954, in compliance with the act of July 
31, 1953—Public Law 172, 83d Congress, 
67 statute, page 261. 

The act of July 31, 1953, provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
sion leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such 
awards are made, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for transmission to the 
appropriate committees. 

Meeting in open session on May 4, 1954, 
the committee was apprised of no rea- 
son to disapprove the Secretary's recom- 
mendations on the four proposed conces- 
sion awards covered by the following res- 
olutions: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND. 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong.. 67 stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of concession 
leases and contracts, including renewals 
thereof, 60 days before such awards are made, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
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transmission to the appropriate committees; 
and 

Whereas the er has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
letter dated March 9, 1954 containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a proposed award of a 
concession permit to Fred Harvey which will, 
when approved by the regional director, 
region 3, National Park Service, renew for 
the period January 1, 1954, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, concession permit No. I-29np-43, 
under which the company is authorized to 
operate the Painted Desert Inn, Petrified For- 
est National Monument, Arizona; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it X 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that It has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFPAIRS, 
A. L.MLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954, 


— 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated March 16, 1954 containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Drs. Alfred M. Lueck 
and John A. Pearson which will, when exe- 
cuted by the Regional Director, region two, 
National Park Service, extend for 1 year au- 
thorization to operate the hospital and fur- 
nish medical and dental care in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyo., for a period of 1 year 
from January 1, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFYAIRS, 
A. L. MLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for transmission to the appro- 
priate committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated March 16, 1954, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
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Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Catherine W. Ver- 
kamp, Margaret Mary Verkamp, John George 
Verkamp, Mary Janet Trisler, and Catherine 
Martin, which will, when executed by the 
Director of the National Park Service, ex- 
tend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, au- 
thorization to the aforesaid persons, doing 
business as Verkamp's, to provide accommo- 
dations, facilities, and services, for the pub- 
lic on the South Rim of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Arizona; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR Arrams. 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated March 19, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to Robert Eslinger and 
Maxine Lambert which will, when approved 
by the regional director, region 1, National 
Park Service, authorize the sale of firewood 
at campgrounds in Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, Tenn., for the period April 
15, 1954, to October 31, 1954; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice In writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 


A. L. Muer, Chairman. 
Adopted this 4th day of May 1954, 


Every Day Should Be Mother’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Mr. Demus C. Kizer 
entitled “Every Day Should Be Mother’s 
Day”: 
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Every Day SHOULD BE MorHenr’s Dar 
(Dedicated to my mother) 
(By Demus C. Kizer) 
Just once a year, a day in May, 
Is set aside as Mother's Day; 


But every day should be her day, 
With love and honor, we should pay. 


Her generosity and virtues, we should extol; 

A God-fearing mother, whose heart is pure 
gold. 

When we need courage, hope, and cheer; 

Her very presence is our strength to endure. 


Bless you, mother, God bless your loving 
heart, 

We depend on your prayers when life seems 
dark. 


Your love and trust, allay our fears, 
Down life's rough roads, these many years. 


If we were in trouble, with the world in 
disdain, 

You'd shoulder our burdens and never com- 
plain. 

We're blessed with sisters, a father, and 
brothers, 

But God only gives us, one loving mother, 


Bless you mother, God bless your soul. 

The great things you've done, alone con- 
soles 

The hearts of all, no one could do more. 

I'm sure, these things, God will not ignore. 


To mother, we owe a debt we can never 
repay; 

So, accept our gratitude, we humbly pray, 

That we may be worthy of a wonderful 


mother, 

For God, in His heavens, knows we dearly 
love her. 

May her hopes and dreams be realized, and 
life be sweet. 

From morning's early sun, ‘til its dally 
retreat, 

May the sea breezes blow, moon and stars 
shine bright, 

On a wonderful soul, we cherish with all 
our might. 


Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a statement made by Mr. 
Ernest Sjogren, of Funk, Nebr., which 
he made at the executive committee 
meeting of the Rural Electric Association 
on January 26, 1954, and supplemented 
on February 25, 1954. 

Mr. Sjogren has long been interested 
in the promotion of good, sound rural- 
electric service in Nebraska and the Na- 
tion. He has been recognized many 
times for his efforts and loyal service. 

A careful reading of his remarks in- 
dicate that he is somewhat disgusted 
with the New Deal radio commentators, 
newspaper columnists, and others who 
would undermine this administration at 
every opportunity with complete disre- 
gard of the damage they are doing to 
our country. 

Mr. Sjogren implies that in some in- 
stances, where no criticism would be 
justified, many statements have been 
misrepresented or manufactured with 
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great invasions upon the truth in order 

to discredit the fine work the REA has 

done in the past, is doing now, and what 

I hope it will continue to do in the fu- 

ture. Not only have these men misled 

the REA cooperatives, but they have also 
done them a great disservice. 

I might remind my colleagues that in 
December 1953 and January 1954 my 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs held extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject of public power. Testimony indi- 
cated that the new power criteria would 
not be damaging to REA’s, as told by 
some. 

The testimony brought out the fact 
that many REA groups and other prefer- 
ence customers of Federal power did not 
realize that former administrations, and 
in comparatively recent times, had made 
long-term contracts with private groups 
for Federal power at costs far less than 
that of production. 

The statement, which I sincerely hope 
my colleagues will carefully read, fol- 
lows: 

DISCUSSION BY ERNEST SJOGREN AT THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE RURAL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 26, 1954, 
SUPPLEMENTED FEBRUARY 25, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, first of all I wish to inform 

you that my own Southern Nebraska Rural 

Public Power District has just recently been 

notified by the REA Administrator and some 

of the Congressmen that our application for 

a loan has been approved in the amount of 

$735,000. I also wish to state that the time 

consumed by the REA in processing this 
application was probably less than the time 
consumed in the processing of any one of 
our several former applications totaling well 
over $4 million. I wish to commend the 

REA for this prompt service. This certainly 

does not indicate any slowdown, nor any loss 

in efficiency In the service of the Department 
in Washington. 

Another matter I wish to mention is the 
Robert S. Allen column that we run in our 
State publication. This column was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of State managers and 
editors at the Miami meeting. It was stated 
that this column carries many statements 
that have no base for accuracy whatever and 
that its nature may be libelous, It was also 
stated that all but two State associations had 
discontinued this column from their publica- 
tion. However, for certain reasons it was 
decided to subscribe for this column for only 
1 more year. If our publications are to 
accomplish their purposes they cannot be 
permitted to carry any statements that may 
be biased or questioned as to accuracy. 

I am not going to give a detailed nor a 
general report on the Miami meeting. Some 
of you who were there may do that. How- 
ever, there are a few matters that I wish to 
discuss very briefly. These matters are rel- 
ative to the situation we now find ourselves 
in the existing controversial Federal power 
policy and the REA. 

My approach is going to be very negative 
and I am going to point to some holes in our 
ferocious attacks on the Federal administra- 
tion. What I am about to say is my own 
opinion, formulated by reading the record 
and observing from the sideline, merely as a 
grassroot farmer and not as a member of 
any organization. 

Many of us grassroots who have been con- 
nected with the rural electrification move- 
ment since the inception of REA have al- 
ways had a clear and justified understanding 
and knowledge, that to be successful in our 
endeavor to electrify rural America we must 
first of all maintain everything pertaining 
to rural electrification above the level of 
partisan politics. To refrain from the men- 
tion of politics has even been considered a 
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virtue. As of today this situation seems to 
have been completely reversed. 

Several meetings have been held for the 
called purpose of discussing the effects of 
the present Federal power criteria on our 
rural electric projects. While some good was 
derived from these meetings, many people 
who attended were at loss in deciding 
whether the prior purpose of calling these 
meetings was for discussing the concerned 
criteria or for the promotion of certain per- 
sonal aspirations. 

I attended the two Missouri Basin meet- 
ings at Omaha and the Electric Consumers 
Conference at Denver. These meetings were 
all held in a definitely sensed atmosphere 
hazed by the influence of administration 
condemnation. I also attended the NRECA 
meeting at Miami. I can now state that 
everything expected to happen at Miami did 
happen—and more too, The lid was defi- 
5 razed from the smouldering political 

eg. 
We attended these meetings and listened 
to magnificent orations delivered by “have 
been's” or “would bes.“ We were feasted 
with part facts and distorted facts to the 
extent that many of us have become glutted 
with utter confusion. Antagonistic state- 
ments of part facts, quotes, misquotes, and 
inconsistencies seem to have become the 
proper procedure of expression, 

Some there are who would like to place 
our whole program into chaos by Injecting 
it into the most confused skulduggery that 
has ever been witnessed. The damage al- 
ready done by this procedure cannot now 
be calculated. If continued it can result 
only in the scuttling of the whole REA and 
the Federal power program. 

If our purposes and objectives are to be 
attained and survive I believe that we must 
first of all remove the REA shroud (which 
has become soiled by contemptible charges 
against the Federal administration), from 
the environments of personal aspirations and 
rabble rousing. Having done this, we grass- 
roots may in a clean atmosphere come to 
sound conclusions by analyzing facts as pre- 
sented and as found in the records. 

I have the profoundest regard for the Con- 
stitution of our United States. I have the 
greatest respect and faith in its administra- 
tion elected by its own people. It is absurd 
to even think that anyone can believe in 
administrative liquidation of people's wel- 
fare, 

I am sure that there fs no problem pertain- 
ing to our program too paramount to be 
amicably solved to the best interests of the 
people if solutions are sought in an environ- 
ment free from personalities and adminis- 
tration prejudice. 

I have here the voting records on rural 
electrification and related Federal whole- 
sale power of Members serving In the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. This record, as you know, was com- 
piled for members of the NRECA. I might 
say that at the board of directors meeting 
at Miami most of the members expressed 
great desire to have this record complied to 
date. Some even urged that it be completed 
before the coming elections. 

I do not question the correctness of the 
record as far as recording of votes ls con- 
cerned. But with the absence of analysis 
and comments on the bill voted on, and on 
other bills involved. one may very easily 
judge a yoter as being against our cause, 
whereas if all the facts involved were known 
he might really be our best friend. And fur- 
thermore, we certainly cannot fairly judge 
a Congressman’s qualification and desira- 
bility by his vote on merely one of the many 
important issues that faces him. 

I have studied this voting record in the 
light of the many charges that have been 
made against the Federal administration at 
recent meetings that I have attended. I 
think that it is only fair to let this voting 
record, that we have compiled for our own 
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use, answer some of these charges. By 80 
doing, we might find some correct answers 
to our bewilderment and confusion. Some 
of these charges briefly discussed are as 
Tollows: 

I. Higher power cost: At the Omaha meet- 
ing we were led to believe that the present 
administration would exercise its privilege in 
setting the period for amortization of invest- 
ments on power facilities at 50 years instead 
of 78 years as hħs been in the past, thus 
causing higher electric rates. 

From the Voting Record (House) we read: 

Item (25) Vote on clear-cut amendment 
to H. R. 2873 to reduce 78-year period for 
paying off investment in power facilities to 
50 years, thus causing higher electric rates 
from most Bureau of Reclamation dams.” 
January 22, 1948: Yeas 220, nays 134, not 
voting 76. 

II. Charges are made that administration 
policy has eliminated a bulk of transmission 
lines that are necessary to serve preferred 
customers, particularly in the Bureau of 
Reclamation area. 

From Voting Record (House), quote as 
follows: 

Item (36): “Vote on amendment to H. R. 
3790 (Department of the Interior appropria- 
tions, 1952) to reduce by $10,100,000 funds 
for construction by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to serve rural electric systems and others 
(amendment did not deal with power facil- 
ities alone).” May 2, 1951: Yeas 237, nays 
160, not voting 36. 

Item (37) (House): “Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
appropriations, 1952) providing that no 
Bureau of Reclamation construction funds 
‘shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customer’. 
May 2, 1951: Yeas 226, nays 163, not yoting 
42. 


Also— e 

Item (17) (Senate): Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
appropriations, 1952) to authorize the use 
of Bureau of Reclamation construction funds 
to ‘include and provide for the construction 
of transmission lines in the Bureau of 
Reclamatlon's regions 6 and 7 including 
western Minnesota,’ to serve rural electric 
cooperatives in Minnesota and Iowa.“ July 
12. 1951: Yeas 15, nays 55, not voting 26. 

III. Charges are made against the ad- 
ministration for bringing to a halt which will 
eventually wreck the rural projects in the 
Southeastern Power Administration area as 
well as in the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration area. I am not familiar with the 
problems in this area but there seems to be 
controversies regarding lack of funds for de- 
sired transmission facilities. 

From Voting Record (House), quote as fol- 
1 $ 

Item (32): “Vote on amendment to H. R. 
3790 (Department of the Interior Appropria- 
tions, 1952) to eliminate all funds ($3,400,- 
000) for construction by the Southeastern 
Power Administration to serve rural electric 
systems and others.” May 2, 1951: Yeas 248, 
nays 149, not voting 36. 

Item (33) (House): “Vote on amendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
Appropriations, 1952) to reduce by $550,000 
funds for construction by the Southwestern 
Power Administration to serve rural electric 
systems and others.“ May 2, 1951; Yeas 222, 
nays 173, not voting. 

Item (34) (House): “Vote on emendment 
to H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior 
Appropriations 1952) to eliminate SPA'S 
Western Missouri Project to serve rural sys- 
tems and others.” May 2, 1951: Yeas 247, 
nays 152, not voting 34. 

Item (15) (Senate): “Vote on germaneness 
of Senate Appropriation Committee amend- 
ment to H. R. 3790 (Department of the In- 
terior Appropriations 1952) restricting use 
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of SPA and SEPA continuing funds to serve 
rural electric cooperatives.” July 10, 1951: 
Yeas 42, nays 30, not voting 24, 

Item (16) (Senate): “Vote on Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee Amendment to 
H. R. 3790 (Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriation, 1952) restricting use of SPA and 
SEPA continuing funds to serve rural elec- 
tric cooperatives,” July 10, 1951: Yeas 39, 
nays 29, not voting 28. 

Reports similar to those quoted above may 
lso be found in the Voting Record in an- 
swer to charges made against the admin- 
istration in other areas such as the TVA and 
Bonneville. It is interesting to note the 
overwhelming majority of votes by which 
these issues were set up in a pattern that 
is described in the Voting Record as being 
unfavorable to our cause. It is Hkewise 
interesting to note these patterns were all 
set up by a Congress under the regime of 
a former administration. 

IV. The administration's power policy has 
been relentlessly condemned for abrogating 
the preference right by the removal of the 
recapture clause from 11 long-term con- 
tracts. 

The hearings recently held in Washington 
before the Committee on Interlor and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives 
(briefly referred to as Congressman MTLLER'S 
hearing) revealed many important facts that 
become very startling when focused on our 
critical condemnation of the present Fed- 
eral power policy, 

In studying the report on this hearing we 
discover that all preference customers have 
not, as we have been led to believe, been 
protected by a recapture clause, 

On page 9 of this report are citations from 
the different acts passed by Congress from 
the Reclamation Act of 1906 to the Flood 
Control Act of 1945. These acts all deal 
with water, hydrogeneration, or sale of hy- 
droelectric power. These citations are pol- 
icies passed by Congress for the disposal of 
power generated In the particular area for 
which the act was passed. All these acts 
have clearly defined provisions to give cer- 
tain preference to certain groups, The 
Bonneville Act of 1937 is the only act cited 
in this report that provides for a cancella- 
tion clause in its contracts to privately 
owned companies in its own service area, 
On page 8 of this report is the power policy 
adopted by the Secretary of the Interior 
January 1946. This policy very definitely 
states that preference in the sale of power 
shall be given public agencies and coopera- 
tives. Section 1 () of this policy definitely 
states that contracts with privately owned 
companies shall be limited in time and shall 
contain provisions for cancellation in favor 
of preference customers. 

It is very significant to note that even 
under this policy, with its preference and 
cancellation provisions, that preference 
rights were also (in our own terms), abro- 
gated by the execution of long-term contracts 
to private companies without the cancel- 
lation feature. Several of these long-term 
contracts, one for a perlod of 50 years, were 
executed under this policy. List of these 
contracts may be found in the report on 
Miller's Hearings, page 27. 

V. The administration has been charged 
by some people for stopping all hydro devel- 
opments and progress of Federal power. 

On pages 6 and 7 of report on Miller's hear- 
ings we have the Interior Department's state- 
ment dated August 18, 1953, quoted as fol- 
lows: 

(a) “Of the total Bureau of Reclamation 
construction program of $174 million for the 
present fiscal year, $63,400,000 will be spent 
on hydroelectric power developments and 
distribution facilities or on multipurpose 
dams which will have power production as 
a major function.” 

(b) “Scheduled for this year is start of 
installation of 104,500-kilowatt generator at 
Hoover Dam.“ 
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(e) “A $7,682,991 contract has just been 
jet for the Monticello Dam in California.” 

(d) “One million dollars appropriated to 
initiate work at Central Valley in California.” 

(e) “Recommendation to Congress for 
authorization of the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
project in Colorado, 104,000-kilowatt proj- 
ect." 

(f) “Approval of report for installation of 
50,000-kilowatt powerplant at San Luis Val- 
ley in Colorado,” 

(g) “Three million dollar appropriation to 
Bureau of Reclamation for planning of fur- 
ther water resource projects involving hydro- 
electric features,” 

According to testimonies these starts seem 
to be the first since the beginning of Korean 
war. 

VI. We criticize the administration for not 
consulting us regarding the power problems 
in our area, 

From NRECA Executive Committee meet- 
ing held in Washington on November 5-6, 
1953, following quote: 

Item (11): “T, Foley Treadway, Jr., part- 
ner, Southern Engineering Co., Atlanta, re- 
ported on a meeting that had been held the 
day before by generation and transmission 
groups of the Missourl Basin with Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Fred G. Aan- 
dahl. Problems covering this area and the 
Southwest were discussed, He informed us 
that Mr. Aandahl has asked for a committee 
of five to be appointed from this area to 
discuss the disposition of power with his De- 
partment,” 

Almost 4 months have now passed since 
this request was made. I have not yet seen 
a report from such a committee, nor have 
I seen any report stating that such a com- 
mittee has ever been appointed. 

The records clearly indicate that all our 
problems and difficulties did not arise from 
procedures or actions taken as recently as 
yesterday or a few monts ago, Most of them 
may be traced back several years. There- 
fore, it is only logical that most of these 
mentioned accusations, and several others, 
aimed at the administration should be 
aimed directly at precedents set up in con- 
gresslonal patterns in previous years. 

In a program such as ours it is reasonable 
to assume that we shall continue to experi- 
ence problems and controversies. We have 
always had to deal with them in the past, 
We can all remember our problems connected 
with the brown-out days following World War 
II. due to power shortage. We also may re- 
vive our memory merely 3 or 4 years ago 
when in a dozen or more drafts and redrafts 
we were squabbling with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation for a satisfactory power contract. 

We have always been concerned about 
funds. By resolution or by other means, 
requests have been made to every Congress 
for huge appropriations to expand our pro- 
gram. I do not believe that any Congress 
ever appropriated the full amount we re- 
quested. But the appropriations have al- 
ways been more than ample to provide for 
our timely desired progress and growth. 

The rural power program is no longer in 
its Infancy. As it grows into maturity it 
must necessarily become more and more in- 
dependent and must assume more and bigger 
responsibilities. 

In assuming some of these responsibilities, 
which are or must be definitely defined in 
the light of our laws, the rurals now find it 
necessary to explore the status relative to 
their preference in the Federal power supply. 

Although the several congressional acts 
carry the preference provision, the interpre- 
tation of the preference is evidently such 
that even the best attorneys In the past as 
well as today cannot agree as to its real im- 
plementation, 

Based on its interpretation of these acts 
the administration has adopted a power 
policy in which the rules are spelled out in 
the power criteria. I believe that everybody 
will agree that any undertaking that has as 
many implications and ramifications, in its 
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dealings with different areas under various 
conditions, as the Federal power program 
must of necessity have as a guide the cri- 
teria. Whether or not we rurals have in the 
past been floating through very thin air, 
without having the criteria, is not ques- 
tioned. The facts are that we have the rules 
and they have become a very controversial 
issuc. 

Many people have become greatly alarmed 
at the possible damaging effects. The ad- 
ministration has given repeated assurance 
that nothing is involved in the criteria that 
will hurt the rurals. Other people have ex- 
pressed themselves as haying no fear—and 
again some have become indignant and re- 
sorted to legal procedure and have declared 
carrying the fight to the very portals of the 
United States Supreme Court. I am not de- 
nouncing the legal procedure but in making 
the declaration I believe that it would be 
well to remember the repeated warnings of 
our great former Administrator, Mr. Wick- 
ard, “Too many times we win by only one 
vote on the Hill.” Though the courts may 
be won and the Hill lost, what are the gains? 

I do not believe that we can ever expect 
to accomplish our purposes and objectives 
by using published bold-typed smear propa- 
ganda against our administration while we 
are with the one hand signing a contract 
for 100,000 kilowatts of low-priced Federal 
power. 

Nor do T believe that we are maintaining 
a clear atmosphere, in which many of our 
problems must be examined and solved. by 
publishing propaganda denouncing our 
Congressmen as voting against the people 
by their votes on controversial issues on the 
perimeter of our Nation. 

I do not believe that we in Nebraska are 
wise to the extent that we are eligible to 
judge what the people want or what is best 
for them in the New York area or In any 
other area where these controversies are 
from all indications equally divided. 

I often become somewhat disturbed when 
we of our own State often discuss Federal 
power In other areas; we often become too 
concerned about the national precedent in 
the hydropower industry. This concern re- 
solves itself into the thinking that the Fed- 
eral Government alone has or should have 
the right to develop our streams into hydro- 
power. In other words ,that is to say that 
the Federal Government alone should have 
the right to develop the natural resources 
of our Nation. This would necessarily in- 
clude hydropower, petroleum, forestry, min- 
ing, and, finally, the land and the soil. 

This thinking is certainly contrary to the 
doctrine of free enterprise, the freedom to 
choose and the freedom of initiative, all of 
which constitute the large alley through 
which all progress and advancements have 
passed to make ours the greatest nation on 
earth with its people enjoying the highest 
standard of living in the world. It would 
be very absurd to even believe that our 
people want to retard their progress by the 
shackling of these freedoms. 


St. Peter’s College Diamond Jubilee 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, 75 years ago 
there was established in Jersey City un- 
der the auspices of the Jesuit order a 
great institution of learning, St. Peter’s 
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College. It is my pride and privilege to 
be numbered among its alumni. 

Throughout all the years of its exist- 
ence during whch its student body has 
grown enormously in numbers but main- 
tained of necessity the high qualities of 
heart and mind demanded of it by the 
college superiors it has sent forth count- 
less men—men eminent in the clergy, 
in the professions, in arts and sciences, 
in public life, in the business world—who 
have enriched the culture and advanced 
immeasurably the welfare of our coun- 
try, and ina very special manner,-that of 
northern New Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, April 28 last, 
a great banquet under auspices of the 
college alumni, was conducted in the 
main ballroom of the Roosevelt. Hotel, 
New York City, commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of St. 
Peter's. The great hall was filled to over- 
flowing by the alumni, their ladies, and 
friends of the college. Several former 
presidents of the institution were pres- 
ent, one of whom, Rev. Joseph F. Dineen, 
S. J., delivered a stirring, moving ad- 
dress. Rev. James J. Shanahan, S. J., 
now president, outlined the future pros- 
pects of the college; former Judge Mark 
A. Sullivan, one of its earlier graduates, 
reminisced about his experiences and 
impressions as a student and Mr. Robert 
Alan Kelly, eloquent young alumnus, 
spoke of more recent days within its 
walls. Mr. Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick, 
chairman of the committee, who ar- 
ranged the fine event, spoke briefly in 
welcoming the guests, and State Senator 
James F. Murray, Jr., presided as toast- 
master with his customary skill and 
aplomb. Among the distinguished guests 
accepting invitations to the banquet was 
Hon. Robert B. Meyner, Governor of New 
Jersey. 

Many distinguished scholars are listed 
on the rolls of those who have been 
graduated from old St. Peter's. Among 
those widely noted for brilliance and 
learning is Hon. Thomas F. Meaney, of 
the class of 1908, now judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
New Jersey, and for many years before 
his accession to the Federal bench, a 
jurist presiding over the courts of that 
State. To him was accorded the honor 
of delivering the principal speech of the 
evening. The topic which he selected 
for his discourse was Education, and I 
am pleased to append hereto the main 
portion of his meaty address: 

The topic of my discourse for this evening 
Is education, a formidably comprehensive one 
which perforce I shall constrict to a limited 
if somewhat general consideration. Of 
course, no matter from what angle this ques- 
tion be viewed, one fact remains unalterable 
and that is that the first influence on the 
Individual, the earliest instruction is in the 
home, in the family which should be the 
bulwark of both church and state. Here the 
first and lifelong impressions are made on 
the sensitive mind of the child, a situation 
the importance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. When a man and woman are joined 
in holy wedlock in the sacrament df matri- 
mony, they assume mutual duties in this 
lifetime relationship. When by their act and 
the will of God, children are born of the 
union, new and sacred responsibilities are 
added. Upon the parents rests the obligation 
by precept and example to initiate the pat- 
tern which will outline the course of their 
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development, and later to Indicate the fur- 
ther means to be pursued in their gencral 
training. I might here dilate on the part 
which the family plays in the question of 
education, and the dire results of the failure 
of parents to meet the task which is theirs. 
I might polnt out the evils of broken homes 
and of the collapse of standards of integrity 
and decency. But that is not the phase of 
the overall problem of which I wish to speak. 
I am concerned at the moment with that 
part of it which of necessity is outside the 
family and has to do with the civil educa- 
tion as well as the moral and religious, in 
the schools, with preparation for the assump- 
tion and carrying out of man’s destiny. I 
need not tell you that the main objective of 
attendance at our alma mater was for some- 
thing other than the development of biceps 
and muscular agility and prowess on the 
athletic fieid; and for something other than 
the forming of useful social contacts. It was 
concerned with the proper development of 
mind and heart. There is no need for me to 
remind you that the theory of Jesuit educa- 
tion does not aim solely at the production of 
men equipped with the means of meeting 
the conflicts of the world in the acquisition 
of the material rewards of success. There is 
a better and higher end in view, and one for 
which the Jesuit teaching equipment is of 
the first order. Education there means the 
strengthening of the will and the intellect by 
supernatural truth, using all of the means 
of grace which may so abundantly be drawn 
upon. St. Peter's and institutions like it, 
stand steadfast in the midst of the whirlwind 
of changes which modern tendencies demand, 
particularly in the field of higher education. 

For generations the accent in secular edu- 
cational processes has been placed on tech- 
nical and scientific aspects. The preexisting 
culture, based on a recognition of the im- 
portance of revealed religion and the part it 
must play in any well ordered scheme of in- 
struction, was latgely cast aside as unsuited 
to the assumption that man's concern must 
be only with that which affected his material 
well-being and his economic needs. Man was 
presumed to live for his life on earth alone, 
and only that was really important which 
contributed to the satisfaction of his earthy 
aspirations. 

With the growth and spread of rationalism, 
the type and quality of educational endeayor 
tended more and more to the utilitarian. 
Its purpose was no longer to develop the well- 
rounded man, equipped to meet the problems 
of this world and at the same time to fulfill 
the purpose for which he was created. As 
scientific research disclosed more and more 
of the effects of the laws of nature, and those 
discoveries were applied to invention and de- 
velopment of even greater marvels, so the 
minds of modernistic educators turned more 
and more to that form of tr which 
would best enable them to delve further into 
the fleld of science, of science in capital 
letters. Of course not all men could avail 
themselves of this training, and not all who 
could were able to achieve success. But the 
general trend of education, determined by 
the world’s measure of what constituted 
success, had scientific accomplishment as its 
goal, and defined the form in which educa- 
tional processes should be molded. Naturally 
they were molded more and more along 
secularistic lines. There was, of course, S 
limited preservation of the humanities for 
the spirit will not be completely denied, but 
in general utility was the end all and be all. 

The unfortunate corollary of this condi- 
dition of affairs is that a vitally important 
element of true education has been sacrificed 
in most systems of instruction. The spiri- 
tual side of the training of men has been 
neglected, has even been rejected as super- 
fluous, if not as hostile, to intellectual 
development. The rapid progress of dlscov- 
ery and the enormous incrense in the store of 
human knowledge begat in men an erag- 
gerated sense of their importance and an 
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obsessive pride of intellect. Many innovators 
in the field of human knowledge became 
blind to the fact that faith and reason, 
religion and science are not Opposed to each 
other. They fail to see that faith has never 
tried to deny the freedom of scientific in- 
vestigation, though it does proclaim its right 
to establish proper limits thereof. After all 
scientific exploration into the unknown and 
the resultant revelations mean only that men 
have discovered more about the operation of 
the miraculous design of the Almighty in 
the creation of the physical world. With 
tnt faith never quarrels. The trouble arises 
out of the failure of earthbound scientists to 
acknowledge the divine ordainment of the 
principles, and their physical effects, on 
which they have chanced. 

What this calamitous distortion of the 
function of education has done is only too 
apparent in the world today. Unmindful of 
the fact that it must concern itself, as Pope 
Pius XI has said, “with the aggregate of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
tual and moral, individual, domestic, and 
social,” the scope of education in modern 
secular control has been limited in a major 
degree to fostering the practical features of 
secular learning to the exclusion of those 
appreciations which created men must haye. 
Let me say again that true Christian educa- 
tion has no quarrel with true science. On 
the contrary it encourages the quest for 
knoweldge and thé application of its results 
to the benefit and enrichment of mankind. 
Its insistment, however, must be that in the 
processes of training there be no sacrifice of 
spirituality, morality, and religion on the 
specious pretext that they constitute a re- 
striction on freedom of thought and research. 
Divine revelation, divine teaching, never cir- 
cumscribe the legitimate activities of the 
questing human. Rather do they channel 
them to the wellsprings of truth. 

I have made reference to the state of the 

world today. It needs no Jeremiah to be- 
moan the agony into which the souls of men 
have been cast in this society of untram- 
meled, undisciplined human beings. When 
the attempt was made to dethrone God and 
deify reason, unaided by faith, the first de- 
structive steps were taken toward the holo- 
causts which have brought so much suffering 
to humanity. Twice in the century in which 
we live, we hive seen the inevitable conse- 
quences of ‘the failure of what we might 
term the New Look in education and the 
resultant breakdown of private and public 
morality. As the individual has fallen away 
from the concepts of God's truth, so many 
mations have abandoned their bases of jus- 
tice and divine law. They have abandoned 
every fundamental principle in their mad 
struggle for positions of dominance from 
which to control their own and other peo- 
ples. Power without responsibility has be- 
come their god. Two world wars have even- 
tuated, the second a horrible intensification 
of the first and a foreshadowing of what a 
third all inclusive conflict will mean. God 
forbid that it ever come with its threat of 
the destruction of such civilization as we 
know, 
As men have gone further from the light 
of the world. so has their discontent and 
unhappiness increased. Devotion to mate- 
rial success has not resulted in happiness. 
Yes, we have the electric light. radio, tele- 
vision, the automobile, and a thousand and 
one other wonders that have become com- 
monplace as a result of modern scientific 
advancement, but peace has not entered 
men's hearts. 

The discoveries that were to mean so much, 
the fruits of the new education which were 
to mean release for men from drudgery, pov- 
erty, and indignity have failed in their mag- 
ic. Justice and universal recognition of 
human rights are further away than ever, 
Selfishness, greed, acquisitiveness have in- 
creased, and the homely virtues which were 
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the cherished aim of our supposedly less 
favored forebears have been lost in the mad 
rush for the glittering rewards of temporal 
triumphs. 

we have seen colossal stupendous 
achievements. But for this astounding ob- 
verse there is a bleaky terrifying reverse. 
We know that all is not well with men, nor 
with their fabulous progress. Let us examine 
in what state we are. The motorcar has tts 
counterpart in the Army tank, the commer- 
cial airplane has its counterpart in the flying 
fortress and the Sabre jet, and so on, For 
every instrument for man’s comfort there is / 
& corresponding one for his destruction. And 
now the greatest force which man has dis- 
covered, which might contribute so much to 
the arts of peace, has thus far been developed 
only as a weapon of war, frightening in its 
potentiality for destruction, offering what 
has been called “a prefabricated hell in the 
superb civilization of fear.” Again we see 
another savagely unfortunate result of the 
perversion of education, where justice, truth, 
human dignity have been thrust aside for 
other and pagan concepts. 

The great divisive philosophies with the 
accompanying progressive de-Christianiza- 
tion of education in so much of the world 
have brought about a dispensation where the 
nations of the world are alined in a struggle 
the outcome of which no man can foresee, 
In particular, Communist-controlled peoples, 
denied knowledge of the word, perverted by 
incessant propaganda, and oppressed by their 
godless masters, are in enforced opposition 
to the till now free countries, In that part 
of the world not under Communist control 
there still subsists a measure of perception 
of real truth, a stubborn residue of the 
teachings of men of God. We know that 
there are such things as inalienable rights of 
the individual, we abhor slavish obedience to 
the State as a supreme master. We know 
that God does exist and that His law is above 
all. And it is only because of these recogni- 
tions that we may be saved, only if we hold 
fast to these truths that we can surely meet 
the threat of pagan power ideology. Be- 
cause, in spite of everything, there has per- 
sisted a leaven of spirituality in us, we will 
be able to survive the assaults of the force of 
evil. 

Unfortunately, in that battle for God, we 
may be compelled to use the horrible weap- 
ons of destruction which man's inhumanity 
has forged, For while we renew our dedica- 
tion to His work, and strive to walk in the 
paths of righteousness, we must ever be 
ready to combat the powers of darkness, 
ready to endure suffering and endless sacri- 
fice if need be. For now, prayer and good 
works may be our part, but the day may 
unfortunately come when all of the trage- 
dies of war may fall upon us, when none of 
us may shirk his burden, however dreadful. 

And when, with God's help, we or our 
children or our children’s children bring 
peace out of this world’s chaos, it will be 
only when the lesson has been learned that 
Christ came to this world to furnish a prac- 
ticable way of life in accordance with His 
teachings and example, and to enable men 
to save their souls. 

You may think I have strayed from the 
subject of my discourse but what I have done 
is simply to highpoint the results of the 
fallure of education in its proper function 
of training men to think and act in accord- 
ance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of the Savior of the world. This 
impeachment can in nowise be directed at 
the methods and courses followed at the 
educational institutions guided and directed 
by our church. It is an indictment of the 
aims, ends and accomplishments, of the fail- 
ures, of the pedagogical processes which take 
no account of the estate to which man is 
called by virtue of the fact that he is a child 
of God. It may be too late to hope for a 
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reversal of form, but certainly it remains our 

duty to do what is in our power to bring the 

mona back to sanity through proper educa- 
on. 

We of St. Peter's know that our alma mater 
has remained an unchanging guide in the 
way of truth, and we must ever be proud 
of that knowledge. It is for us to remain 
faithful to what we learned there and to give 
significant allegiance to that for which it 
stands, not peripherally, but deeply; then 
we can do our part fully and completely, to 
the limit of our powers, to make this world 
a better place in which to live, and in which 
men may conform their lives to the pattern 
of salvation as outlined by the laws of God 
and His holy church. Can our faith in 
Christ and His church overmatch the fanati- 
cal devotion of the followers of the anti- 
christ? Are we willing to dedicate ourselves 
as wholly and completely to what we believe 
and know to be the truth, and sacrifice our- 
selves as readily for it, as do they in their 
unhallowed cause? This is our challenge. 
We dare not refuse to accept it. 


A Proposal To Create a Department of 
Civil Defense in the Department of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent discussions on the floor of the 
House concerning the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill have brought 
out some startling facts about our plans 
for military defense of the United States 
in the atomic-hydrogen age. I fully 
concur with the administration's efforts 
and its policies in building a strong re- 
taliatory force. Our best hopes for pres- 
ervation of the free world lie in inter- 
national negotiation from a position of 
strength. Although it is now a matter of 
hindsight, it is generally agreed that 
much of our current troubles might have 
been averted had we not disarmed as 
rapidly as we did following World 
War II. 

However, the recent public releases on 
the destructiveness of the hydrogen 
bomb have shocked the people of this 
Nation into giving more thought to our 
civil defense. In fact, one of the main 
reasons for releasing to the public the 
hydrogen bomb information was to 
bolster the efforts of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and to increase 
its effectiveness, 

The Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, as presently constituted, is pri- 
marily an information coordinating 
headquarters which must depend upon 
the voluntary efforts of each State in 
the Union to develop the kind of indi- 
vidual civil defense operations which 
each State can afford. The limit of each 
State’s plan is dependent upon the 
amount of State money available for this 
activity. Even where the people of the 
individual States are made conscious of 
the great necessity for their State’s civil 
defense program, and even where ade- 
quate State funds could be made avail- 
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able for civil defense, the process of 
translating this concern into govern- 
mental action in a democratic society is 
bound to be a slow one. Can we as a 
nation afford, at this period of techno- 
logical development, the luxury of such 
a system? I do not believe that we can. 
Although I have opposed in the past, 
and shall continue to oppose in the fu- 
ture, the shifting of many legitimate 
State functions to the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would seem obvious today that 
civil defense, as well as military defense, 
is a proper responsibility of the National 
Government. 

This is not a radical idea by any 
means. It long ago became apparent 
that Stafe militias were an outmoded 
form of military organization for the 
United States. State militias had to be 
disbanded in favor of a more integrated 
approach through the National Guard 
program, operated from the Department 
of Defense. Independent State civil de- 
fense organizations are, today, as out- 
moded as independent State military or- 
ganizations. 

When it was announced last summer 
that the Soviet Union had conducted a 
test explosion of the hydrogen bomb, it 
became increasingly clear to me that 
the civil defense program of the United 
States was becoming outmoded. The 
potentialities of this Soviet weapon were 
further pointed up by the recent release 
of information concerning the United 
States hydrogen bomb detonated in 
March of 1953, and also by the various 
reports on the most recent hydrogen 
bomb explosion. Many of us are con- 
vinced that our entire civil defense pro- 
gram is obsolete. 

One fact which has become apparent 
is that civil defense is no longer a pro- 
gram which we can afford to relegate 
to a subordinate position in our govern- 
mental structure. The task of civil de- 
fense cannot be entirely separated from 
the main effort of our national-defense 
program. This means that the Federal 
Government must assume a greater 
share of any responsibilities now borne 
jointly with the several States. The 
present division of civil defense func- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and the States is wholly unrealistic in 
view of the destructive characteristics of 
the hydrogen bomb. The civilian sanc- 
tuaries of a few years ago have become 
the military targets of today. We must 
be just as concerned about the defense 
of the civilian populations of our great 
industrial and commercial centers to- 
day as we have been about the defense 
of our military bases and installations 
in the past. 

It is not only necessary that there 
be a greater concentration of authority 
at the Federal level, but it is also neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
shoulder the principal financial burden. 
Every American citizen is entitled to a 
minimum and equal share of effort for 
his defense should a war be brought 
into our backyards. The problem, 
therefore, is a national one. The re- 
sponsibility of our National Government 
to the people can be carried out only 
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by an intelligent program developed and 
operated from a central point. 

The present civil-defense program, es- 
tablished pursuant to the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950—approved January 
12, 1951—is a loose confederation of in- 
dividual State programs. While much 
progress has been made, both at the 
State level and by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration—particularly with 
regard to negotiation of interstate mu- 
tual-aid compacts—the basic system it- 
self has proved to be wholly inadequate. 

It is not a secret that the civil-defense 
program has been a stepchild agency in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The Congress has repeatedly made dras- 
tic cuts in the appropriation requests of 
that agency from its inception. Wheth- 
er the cuts were made as a result of 
lack of confidence on the part of the 
Congress in the program being proposed, 
or whether these cuts were a necessary 
economy measure is almost beside the 
point. As an economy measure, the ar- 
gument may hold up if the priority for 
that program were to be based on the 
conditions existing in 1941, in 1949, or 
even in 1951. In that period our mili- 
tary position, as it was affected by the 
development of atomic weapons and hy- 
drogen weapons, was an entirely differ- 
ent one from that with which we are 
faced today. 

The people of the United States have 
never refused to face up to a problem in- 
volving our national safety merely be- 
cause of the monetary costs involved. 
We can no longer depend upon the dual 
system of charging the Department. of 
Defense with the responsibility of a mili- 
tary defense of our people from enemy 
action on the one hand, and charging the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
through a loose confederation of State 
civil-defense agencies, with the problem 
of taking care of our citizens in the event 
of military attack upon our homeland, 

While I realize that this approach is 
radically different from any civil-defense 
program previously adopted in the United 
States, the time. has come to face the 
facts that military and civil defense can- 
not be separated. We must develop an 
entirely new concept of civil defense. 


Voluntary participation in civil de- 
fense is, like voluntary armies, largely a 
phenomenon of the past. We are being 
faced with the realities of total war. 
Civil defense now requires an effective 
corps of trained personnel. In terms of 
importance, it is no longer possible to 
distinguish this type of service from 
purely military service. 

There is no real answer to the inade- 
quacies of our present civil-defense pro- 
gram. Indeed, it is no longer a question 
of whether our civil-defense officials 
have succeeded or failed in their as- 
signed tasks, or whether this person or 
that party was responsible for the suc- 
cess or failure. It is, rather, a matter 
of lifting our conception of civil défense 
out of the framework of pre-atomic- 
hydrogen days. It is a matter of care- 
fully examining the realities of defense 
requirements in a completely new and 
modern setting. It is a matter of con- 
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sidering, in the light of new realities, the 
problem of constructing a rational pro- 
gram for civil defense. 

While the experience accumulated by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
will, naturally, be of great importance in 
developing a new civil-defense program, 
a study of the problem itself should be 
much broader; it should be dealt with on 
a level encompassing our entire national- 
defense program. Civil defense must be 
considered as a part of our military plan- 
ning by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by 
the National Security Council, It can- 
not merely be coordinated with the mili- 
tary plans being developed at that level. 
When civil defense is developed along 
lines of mere coordination or coopera- 
tion with these basic military policy 
planning groups, civil defense becomes a 
kind of second-class agency, regardless 
of the sincerity of both the military and 
the civil-defense leadership. 

Because of these considerations, I am 
introducing a concurrent resolution, ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
President, in accordance with the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended, 
should provide such a positive program. 

The program outlined in this resolu- 
tion provides for the abolition of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and for the creation of a Department of 
Civil Defense, This newly created De- 
partment would be established within 
the Department of Defense, and would 
be headed by a Secretary with a status 
equivalent to that of the Secretaries of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
The Secretary of Civil Defense would be 
assisted by a civilian Chief of Staff who 
would become a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The new Department of Civil Defense 
would be similar to the military depart- 
ments in many respects. Its functions 
would be carried out under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary 


of Defense, and its recommendations for 


further legislation would be submitted 
through the Secretary of Defense, who is 
a member of the National Security 
Council. 


An incidental advantage which would 
accrue as the result of incorporating the 
civil defense program within the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the possibility for 
more intensive utilization of surplus 
military property. Large quantities of 
surplus military property are now being 
offered for sale to the public. Under the 
military surplus property program, as 
presently constituted, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has no priority 
in claiming excess military property, 
much of which would be usable in the 
civil defense program. State and mu- 
nicipal civil defense organizations, at 
present, are not even eligible to partici- 
pate in the Federal donable surplus 
property program. Inclusion of the new 
Department of Civil Defense within the 
Department of Defense would make 
available to civil defense activities much 
of the surplus military property now be- 
ing sold, and a considerable portion of 
such property could be transferred from 
the military departments without reim- 
bursement. 
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As to manpower requirements, it is 
suggested that the President’s reorgan- 
ization plan request legislation to permit 
an allotment of personnel to be made 
through the machinery of the existing 
United States Selective Service System. 
Such a system would be a most fortunate 
program for utilizing the services of 
those who cannot meet their obligations 
in the national military service for rea- 
sons of conscientious objection, physical 
disqualifications, or for any other reason. 
It is not intended to imply that the man- 
power requirements for this department 
shall be supplied solely from the pool of 
those who are rejected for or exempt 
from military service. Such a limita- 
tion would be unfair to the many pa- 
triotic citizens who, for reasons entirely 
beyond their control, have not been for- 
tunate enough to serve our country in the 
past. It is my belief, furthermore, that 
this civil defense program, within the De- 
tense Establishment, might be studied to 
determine the possibilities for including 
it in the plans for the universal military 
training program. 

This new department would be charged 
with the primary responsibility for pre- 
paring a comprehensive program for civil 
defense geared to the hydrogen bomb 
age. It would be able to exert leadership 
in the development and operation of a 
positive and effective national civil de- 
ense system. 

One argument is frequently advanced 
against giving undue prominence to de- 
fensive measures such as civil defense 
and the Air Defense Command. It is 
argued that our best defense is a strong 
offensive power, and that programs em- 
phasizing defense rather than offense are 
isolationist in character, seeking to hide 
America behind some mysterious wall of 
impenetrable defense without entangling 
international responsibilities. As part 
of this same line of reasoning, it is argued 
that the men, money, and materials nec- 
essary for such defensive measures would 
result in a dangerous drain upon our of- 
fensive capabilities. 

These viewpoints deserve full and seri- 
ous consideration, of course, but I cannot 
agree that they preclude much more am- 
bitious defensive measures than we have 
yet undertaken. The problem cannot be 
phrased in terms of alternative choices. 
The simple fact is that we must achieve 
a stronger defense without weakening or 
subordinating our offensive power. Ade- 
quate defensive measures coupled with 
powerful offensive capabilities do not add 
up to either isolationism or bankruptcy. 
The leadership of the United States 
would be strengthened by the world 
knowledge that we are prepared to repel 
as well as to invade. In the event of 
war, there would be scant hope for the 
survival of the free world if we were able 
to destroy the enemy. but incapable of 
preventing the annihilation of our own 
cities and people. 

Our homes, our cities, our families, our 


skilled industrial workers, are just as 


much a part of the total national defense 
potential as our uniformed military 
forces. It would be disastrous to con- 
tinue to ignore this simple truth. 
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The St. Lawrence Ship Channel: Railroad 
Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statements 
of views by leading railroads: 

Tue St. LAWRENCE SHIP CHANNEL: RAILROAD 
OPINION 

How do the great railways of the West and 
the Northwest view the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship channel proposal? Will the 
opening of the Great Lakes to the com- 
merce of the world react favorably or unfav- 
orably on the earning power of the rail- 
roads? Will the national benefits to be de- 
rived justify the undertaking? 

These are questions friends and oppo- 
nents of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship 
channel wish answered. 

The railroads themselves have stated their 
positions time and again. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association presents for the reader's con- 
sideration, and without comment of its own, 
their authorized views. 

CHARLES P. CRAIG, 
Executive Director. 


THE RAILROADS WITH EASTERN TERMINI ON THE 
LAKES FAVOR TILE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
SHIP CHANNEL 
Conceivably some of the reasons may be 

stated as follows: 

The low cost of deepwater navigation ex- 
tends the radius of distribution and develops 
railroad traffic to and from the ports. 

Extending marine commerce to Great. 
Lakes ports is not basically competitive to 
the railroads, but creates traffic to and from 
the ports they serve. 

“Increased car efficiency through quicker 

turnaround and resultant greater earnings 

per car, 

Recovery to these roads of a just propor- 
tion of the total revenue on interchange 
traffic. 

Increased traffic in the territory they serve. 

(a) Stimulation in production due to the 
lowered cost of reaching markets. 

(b) Greater purchasing power due to (a) 
and widening the economic margin of pro- 
duction. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEW 


Howard Elliott, chairman, Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., speaking before the Harvard 
Club of New York City, said: 

“This is a great project, national in its 
scope and influence. It is a plan for a ship 
canal, to be eventually 30 feet deep, between 
the lower St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, in 
which the United States and Canada will 
have an equal interest. Incident to the 
building of the ship canal there is a pro- 
posed development of 1,464,000 horsepower, 
twice as much as is developed at Niagara. 
The estimated cost is $253 million of which 
$150 million is for power and $103 million for 
the waterway. Some say that the estimated 
cost is too low, but the project will be bene- 
ficial to New England and to all the country 
tributary to the Great Lakes. It will relieve 
congestion on the railroads reaching the up- 
per Atlantic ports when population and in- 
dustry are twice what they are today. The 
project will help coastwise trade, export and 
import trade between the Middle Western 
States and foreign countries and give great 
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opportunity to our merchant marine fleet. 
The President in his recent message, thought 
this project deserved the immediate atten- 
tion of Congress.” 3 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL APPROVES 


President H. E. Byram writes: 

“There is no doubt, to the extent that 
vessels moving through the canal would 
carry grain and grain products from the 
Middle West, that there would be an advan- 
tage to the railroads serving lake ports in 
the relense of their cars at such ports rather 
than on the Atlantic coast.” 

President Byram, in a recent address at 
Duluth, upon the occasion of a visit with 
the various executives of his road, announced 
their decision to exercise the option held 
by the Milwaukee Rallroad to purchase from 
the Northern Pacific Railroad a half interest 
in its terminals at Duluth and its lines be- 
tween the head of the lakes and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. A major factor in reach- 
ing the conclusion to exercise the option 
was the belief that lake ports would soon 
be made seaports and the Milwaukee de- 
sired an outiet to the sea on Lake Superior 
as well as on Lake Michigan. 

“We are heartily in sympathy with the 
development of the waterway. We are not 
afraid of it as competition. We are confi- 
dent that the waterway will come and that 
is why we want a foot on the doorstep of Du- 
luth. It was a considerable influence in 
bringing us to our conclusion. 

“It is useless to fight such an improve- 
ment for our country. On the contrary, 
we expect to share in the great business 
that will come with the opening of the 
Great Lakes to the sea. We are desirous of 
sharing in the traffic that must come through 
this port and for that reason have decided 
to cast our lot with you and share in the 
prosperity that will be yours.” 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


O. H. Markham, president of the Ilinois 
Central, holds the view that— 

“You make a striking point * * when 
you point out how the congestion of lake 
traffic has thrown a considerable burden 
upon the railroads. When you say that rail- 
way equipment is uneconomically employed 
in the long swing from the interior to the 
seaboard, I assume you have reference to 
the national situation—uneconomically by 
reason of the great need for the facilities of 
transportation. I agree with you on that 
score, of course. It certainly is uneconomi- 
cal when a load for which the railroads 
are not prepared, for which they are not, and 
should not be expected to prepare—is thrown 
upon them in a time of transportation 
shortage. 


"I want to compliment you and your or- 
ganization upon the high type of the cam- 
paign which you are making for the Great 


The time has come to resume in a mod- 
erate way the opening of our intracoastal 
waterways, the control of flood waters * * *, 
the development of the great power and 
navigation project of the St. Lawrence 
River. * * These projects cannot all be 
undertaken at once, but should have the im- 
mediate consideration of the Congress and 
be adopted as fast as plans can be matured 
and the necessary funds become available. 

“This is not incompatible with economy, 
for their nature does not require so much a 
public expenditure as a capital investment 
which will be reproductive, as evidenced by 
the marked increase in revenue from the 
Panama Canal. Upon these projects depend 
much future industrial and agricultural 
progress. They represent the addition 
of a great amount of cheap power and cheap 
freight by use of navigation, chief of which 
is the bringing of oceangoing ships to the 
Great Lakes.“—Calvin Coolidge, President, 
message to Congress, December 1923. 
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Lakes-Tidewater project. There is no rea- 
son why a railway man should not agree 
with the spirit of a campaign which bases 
its plea upon the merit of the project cam- 
paigned for. You are seeking to promote a 
project solely upon its merits, or at least 
what you see to be its merits, and you have 
not brought false issues into the campaign 
you are making.” 
CHICAGO & ALTON VIEWPOINTS 

William G. Bierd, receiver for the Chicago 
& Alton Rallroad. says: 

“Therefore as I view it (the St. Lawrence 
project), I come to this thought; the plan Is 
sound. When developed it will be self-sup- 
porting and as an individual question it will 
be an operating economy as a great means 
of transportation. It is only a question of 
carrying this out; and if carried out would 
it be a real necessity? I am sure it would; 
and all of the interests of the country will 
profit by it. So, my conclusion is that much 
more study must be given to the subject, 
knowing as I do that this Is a feasible and 
economical thing to do. * * * It must be- 
come a national question, as of course it has 
that large scope. Then the proper men of 
science and the proper representatives of 
the Government must work out a proper 
means, a proper contract if you please, a 
proper treaty if need be, by which this vast 
plan can be carried out and paid for, that it 
may bring the benefits to those who need 
them and not be harmful to the rest. * 
in other words, when all of the American 
and Canadian people, under proper terms 
and conditions can profit by it.“ 

AS THE CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY CO, 
SEES IT 


Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co,, views the 
transportation situation, as follows: 

“The people of the Middle West are un- 
fairly discriminated against as the result of 
the Panama Canal, The Middle West is pay- 
ing directly for the canal, not only because 
of its competition with the railroads but 
also because the cans! is not paying its 
Own way, if return on capital investment 
and loss of taxes are given consideration, as 
they should be. 

“The Panama Canal does not serve the 
Middle West but affords uncontrolled, un- 
restricted and unrestrained competition 
thorugh means of public subsidy for the pur- 
pose of taking industries out of the Middle 
West and planting them on either coast. 

“The country as a whole in the end will 
not prosper by this discrimination against 
the Middle West. There may be a tem- 
porary advantage. In the end, however, any 
such sectional preferential treatment will 
not succeed. The Middle West right now is 
entitled to have tolls through the Panama 
Canal placed on such a basis as to make the 
canal self-supporting not only as to operat- 
ing costs but with reference to a fair return 
on capital Investment plus an allowance for 
taxes equal to the average taxes on equal 
capital invested paid by the railroads. 

“The people of the Middle West are also 
entitled to have boat lines operating through 
the canal subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, just as 
the railroads are, and required to file and 
publish tariffs so that the transcontinental 
railroads may know what all rates, including 
tramp-steamer rates, are through the canal. 
At the present time boat lines know the 
rates of the railroads and can underbid them 
at will, The railroads have no way of know- 
ing what any fixed form of competitive water 
rates are or will be. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
will help the Middle West. Anything that 
will help promote the prosperity of the in- 
land empire lying between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies will help the railroads and 
will be of inestimable value to the entire 
country.” 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. ATTITUDE 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, Co., says: 

“The benefits accruing to the Middle and 
Northwestern sections of the United States 
as a result of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
tidewater project, cannot help being ap- 
parent to anyone who has given the sub- 
ject consideration. © * The interests of 
the Great Northern Rallway which are so 
intimately associated with those of its terri- 
tory would necessarily be furthered. * + * 
The success with which lake-and-rail move- 
ment of ore and coal is carried on serves as 
a splendid illustration of what could be done 
in a larger way with the tidewater project 
carried out so that exporting could be car- 
ried on freely from this great middie and 
northwestern territory directly from the 
termini of the rail lines which serve the terri- 
tory. It would mean much for an improved 
car supply in times such as those recently 
experienced in that, cars, instead of being 
lost to the western lines and in that way 
to the shippers of the Northwest, would be 
unloaded at lake ports and returned im- 
mediately to the territory for other loads." 

Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific, says: 

“Our railroad serves a territory which pro- 
duces many things which must find a mar- 
ket in the Eastern States and foreign coun- 
tries, This is particularly true of wheat, 
our principal agricultural product. We have 
favored the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Water- 
way project because it promises to reduce 
the cost of transporting these products from 
our eastern termini to these markets and 
because the railroads would participate in 
the general benefits to come from any such 
addition to the prices paid to producers in 
our territory.“ 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST, PAUL & SAULT STE, MARIE 
OPINION 


Edward Pennington, the president of the 
Soo Lines, submitted before the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission the following 
statement: 

“The Northwest, especially the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
are vitally interested in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway project. The develop- 
ment of the agricultural and mining inter- 
ests in these States in excess of domestic 
requirements is dependent upon the export 
demand, and to successfully meet this con- 
dition, must be able to compete in trans- 
portation with other large producing terri- 
tories. The States named contain more un- 
occupied acreage and better opportunities 
for a larger population to enjoy the surety 
and independence of a successful home life 
than any other part of the United States. 
To produce and dispose profitably of their 
produce, the route to the ocean and to the 
ships to reach foreign markets must be 
shortened—this project seems to offer the 
solution. 

“The Pacific Coast and Southern States 
have the Panama Canal, which has revolu- 
tionized their routes and is enabling them 
to develop their territory with a certainty 
of transportation. With the completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project the 
great Middlé West, now from 1,000 to 1,500 
miles from either ocean, will have the ocean 
transportation brought to their borders, 
The rail carriers serving this large territory, 
in almost every case, have their own rails to 
the Great Lakes, and their part of the trans- 
portation can be performed with much 
greater certainty and with much less equip- 
ment than is necessary now. The experi- 
ence and delays in connection with the 
movement of the limited crops from this ter- 
ritory during the last few years demon- 
strates, it seems to me beyond any argument, 
the advantage of having this short haul to 
& water transportation available, 
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“The forty-odd years that I have been con- 
nected with the Northern Pacific System I 
have seen the grain shipments grow from a 
few cars to 129 million bushels per year, and 
this from a territory only a small part of 
the available acreage of which is under cul- 
tivation, and a more intense and intelligent 
cultivation of which would double the pro- 
duction and population. 

“There is little territory within my knowl- 
edge that attempts the export of its prod- 
ucts for a distance from the ocean that the 
Middle West of North America does, and 
while our transportation rates on the agri- 
cultural products have been low compared 
with land transportation anywhere else, it 
has still been a handicap to the producers 
and to the development of the country. The 
population of the world and the demands for 
food and necessities of life are increasing. 
If the United States is to contribute to this 
demand its producers must be placed in a 
position to meet the situation. Water trans- 
portation has always been, and will always 
be, the cheapest and most reliable transpor- 
tation of the world at all times, and this 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water project seems 
to be one that should be encouraged in every 
way possible. 

“I have not given the project any thought 
whatever from an engineering viewpoint, but 
as for the benefits to be derived if the proj- 
ect is put through, I think it would be a great 
thing for the Northwest and Canada to 
shorten the rail haul. It would have the 
same beneficial effect on the Northwest as 
the Panama Canal has had on the Pacific 
coast cities and coast States. The Northwest 
receives very little benefit from the Panama 
Canal, compared with what they would re- 
ceive if the inland ocean route were put 
through. 

“Looking to the future of this great North- 
west, which is not over half developed, the 
transportation lines that we have at the 
present time cannot handle the products of 
this country. Our surplus that gocs over- 
seas cannot be handled by the eastern ports 
on the transportation lines east of Chicago 
without having to pass over the Allegheny 
Mountains, except that which goes vin the 
lakes in bulk. If the producers of these 
Northwestern States could ship without re- 
shipping, it would gain a great deal of reve- 
nue for the producers. Take Montana, the 
two Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
which are great producers of foodstuffs, 
grain, and meats, and the surplus of which 
must go abroad, and if this project is put 
through it would seem to me it would inure 
to the benefit of a great many people.” 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN POSITION 


S. M. Felton, chairman, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, says: 

“As far as the Chicago and Great Western 
is concerned, I am quite ready to endorse 
your project.” 

And again Mr. Felton adds: 

“As I said in the meeting, I am heartily 
in. accord with the project but I do not 
belleve it is wise to attempt to carry it out 
on a 25-foot channel. We must go to 30 
feet or not at all because by the time the 
canal is completed a 25-foot channel will be 
out of date. In fact, it is getting there very 
fast now and we will need the best possible 
facilities to make the program a success.” 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


To conclude this array of testimony from 
leading railroads and railroad men, within 
the United States, the reader is asked to 
read what Mr, Hale Holden, president of the 
Burlington says with reference to the pro- 
posal for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship 
channel: 

“I view the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tide- 
water project as a matter of the highest 
interest and importance to the development 
of the middie and northwestern territory, 
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comparable only to the Pananra Canal in its 
widespread and beneficial results. 

“To make the project successful, the engi- 
neering plans must be and I understand are 
commensurate with the object in view; with 
plans adequate for present and future ex- 
pansion, direct deep water access to the 
Aalantic Ocean must necessarily operate as 
a great spur to the growth of the territory, 
furnishing as well an important and needed 
ally to the existing rail transportation facili- 
ties. Past experience with rail and lake 
movement offers a guide and encouragement 
to this greater development toward rail, 
lake and tidewater movement and not the 
least. important result will be the increased 
protection in times of heavy demand to the 
equipment of the large grain-carrying roads 
in western territory, This will save many 
car days and insure better continuity of car 
supply to the farmers and producers of bulk 
and manufactured products in this growing 
territory." 

And again on July 8, 1923, he wrote to Mr. 
Craig: 

“I believe the western roads view the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence project with keen interest, anticipa- 
ting that there are no engineering or opera- 
ting reasons why the plan is not entirely 
feasible.- With a sustained vessel move- 
ment there would undoubtedly be more ef- 
fective use of western equipment by a 
quicker return of cars to western territory.” 


A CANADIAN VIEWPOINT 


To those who look at the matter of St. 
Lawrence ship channel improvement from 
the continental rather than the strictly na- 
tional point of view, the manner in which 
the proposal is regarded by a leading Cana- 
dinn rail official will be of interest. 

Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, in an address dellv- 
ered at Cornwall, Ontario, said: 

“Much has been said of the development 
of the St. Lawrence as a deepdraft waterway. 
I hope that the day will eventually come; 
and we do not regard the development of 
any such great national waterway as a com- 
petitor, rather we look upon it as something 
which will build up traffic, assist in the in- 
dustrial development of the Dominion, and 
in the last analysis we will find that we shall 
have gained very much more than some peo- 
ple may imagine we will have lost. 

“In the interior of the United States and 
Canada there lie the great inland oceans, 
the Great Lakes, and they are connected 
with the ocean by the noble St. Lawrence 
River. To my mind it is inconceivable that 
® barrier shall exist or be permitted to exist 
between the area of this great inland sea 
and the ocean. I believe that it is inevitable 
that the Great Lakes and the ocean must 
be connected by a waterway of sufficient 
draft to accommodate large oceangoing ves- 
sels. When that day comes it will be to the 
advantage of the people of Canada and like- 
wise those of the nation, and such cities as 
Cornwall which Iie upon the route of that 
waterway will find that they, too, will share 
in the general prosperity. 

“Then, in addition to the waterway which 
nature has placed at your door, nature has 
also placed at your threshold, a very large 
natural waterpower, a waterpower, which I 
understand, will develop a million and a half 
horsepower, of which half will be the prop- 
erty of Canada. Naturally a supply of cheap 
power at your very gates and the other 
natural advantages which surround the city 
of Cornwall. and when I say city, I only 
anticipate somewhat the future, with all 
these advantages I venture to predict that 
the day will come when this will be a great 
and thriving city, and rightly so.” 

CONCLUSION 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 


range of the testimony speaks for itself, 
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Whether the deep continental areas of the 
United States are to go ahend or whether 
they must shrink back to 1900 depends upon 
finding a less expensive way of getting to 
market. This can be accomplished in but 
one way: by placing the interior of the con- 
tinent on a maritime base, 

Construct the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and What It Means 
to Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the St. Lawrence seaway has 
finally become a reality. This repre- 
sents one of the most important accom- 
plishments of the present Republican 
administration. The seaway will mean 
more jobs and more business for the peo- 
ple of Milwaukee. 

The bill which has now passed both the 
Senate and the House creates the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, which will cooperate with Canada 
in building and maintaining a 27-foot- 
deep channel to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Estimated total cost to the United States: 
Only $105 million. 

The St. Lawrence seaway has been 
dreamed of for more than a century. In 
1895 Canada and the United States set 
up a Deep Waterway Commission to 
study the seaway problem. This body 
reported on it favorably as did many 
other commissions which have been cre- 
ated since. 

Finally in 1932 a seaway treaty was 
negotiated by Canada and the United 
States. The treaty was defeated in the 
Senate in 1934. 

In 1941 another agreement was made 
with Canada but World War I deferred 
any action on it. 

In 1946 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee presented another bill to the 
Senate but no action was taken on it. 

In 1947 another bill to construct the 
seaway was defeated in the Senate. 

In 1952 the Senate again took up the 
matter of the seaway and again it de- 
Teated the measure. 

Now finally, in 1954, with a Republican 
administration and a Republican Senate 
and a Republican House, the seaway bill 
has been enacted. 

We in Milwaukee are probably only 
partially aware of the great boon a deep 
channel to the ocean will be to us. On 
products we buy from abroad, it will 
mean lower prices for us as consumers. 
On products which we sell, it will im- 
prove the competitive position of Mil- 
waukee industry with respect to other 
industries throughout the United States 
and the world. 

The increased traffic through our port 
will mean more business and more jobs 
for Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee, as the closest transfer 
point between Europe and South Amer- 
ica and the agricultural Midwest, could 
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become the most important port on the 
Great Lakes. 

Furthermore, thanks to the keen fore- 
sight of the municipal port director, Mr. 
H. C. Brockel, and our other Milwaukee 
city officials, the Milwaukee port is well 
equipped to handle the expected increase 
in traffic which will result from the con- 
struction of the seaway. 

Milwaukee has long prepared itself for 
the advent of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and now has adequate pier and shore 
frontage right on Lake Michigan with 
adequate access by both the Chicago 
& North Western and the Milwaukee 
Road, and by trucks. Milwaukee could 
become the port for Chicago traffic. 

We all know that Chicago has de- 
veloped practically all its entire water- 
front into a parkway and will have a 
difficult time reconverting in order to 
handle oceangoing vessels. 

Even today, many goods destined for 
Chicago are unloaded here in Milwaukee 
because Milwaukee has the equipment to 
unload various types of vessels. For in- 
stance, Milwaukee has a gantry crane 
with a 70-ton capacity which is capable 
of unloading and loading the heaviest 
cargoes. 

It is thus possible that Milwaukee 
could become the port to handle the 
goods coming and going from all of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and the 
entire breadbasket of the plains States. 
This could develop many new businesses 
and jobs for our Milwaukee people in 
handling this great increase in traffic. 

Thus, the St. Lawrence seaway may be 
the most important economic factor in 
the development of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin since the first barrel of beer was 
rolled out of the aging caverns on the 
bluffs overlooking the Milwaukee River. 


Reasons for Opposing the Pending St. 
Lawrence Seaway Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
arguments made for and against the 
bill now pending before the House for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway have been numerous and varied. 
I have recognized the necessity of giving 
more than usual care and consideration 
in determining the relative merits of 
these differing viewpoints, 

After giving full consideration to the 
matter, Iam convinced that the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, as 
provided for in the bill now before us, 
would not be advisable at this time for 
the following reasons: 

First. Its development would adverse- 
ly affect the welfare of each of the North 
Atlantic ports and other existing sea- 
ports of the Nation through the diver- 
sion of traffic from them, thus nullify- 
ing the usefulness of facilities and 
equipment in which billions of dollars 
have been invested to provide for the 
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efficient and economical handling of wa- 
terborne commerce. Two wars have 
shown the vital need for strong seaports. 
To weaken these ports by the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway with 
all its inadequacies and limitations 
would not promote the national defense. 

Many of the North Atlantic port fa- 
cilities are maintained by municipal] and 
State agencies at a cost of many millions 
annually. They are not large revenue 
producers. In these ports there are also 
huge private investments in piers, termi- 
nals and other harbor facilities, which 
likewise provide only a small return on 
the investment represented. Any diver- 
sion of traffic from these facilities is 
quickly reflected in operating results. 
Even the loss of a small percentage of the 
traffic now moving through these ports 
would spell the difference between profit- 
able and nonprofitable operation. 

These ports, which handled the tre- 
mendous volume of traffic in support of 
our Armed Forces and of our allies dur- 
ing the war should be kept in healthy 
and efficient operating condition. This 
can be done only by maintaming an ade- 
quate and steady movement of com- 
merce. 

Second. The utilization of port facil- 
ities and the employment of Jabor would 
be subject to fluctuating seasonal de- 
mands for the proposed seaway would be 
usable only 7 months of the year. For 
5 months it would be choked by ice. Yet 
these seaport facilities must be main- 
tained in maximum operating capacity 
to meet the peak requirements of the 5- 
month winter season, despite the in- 
evitable losses incurred in the remaining 
7 months. In this regard we would 
direct attention to the fact that in the 
New York area alone, an area of some 
14 million people, it has been estimated 
that 1 out of every 10 people earn their 
livelihood from the movement of water- 
borne commerce. Similar conditions 
prevail at all North Atlantic ports and 
therefore any action which would affect 
this vast working segment of our Nation 
can only result in a severe economic im- 
pact upon the Nation as a whole. 

Third. The same problem faces the 
railroads, The amount of traffic claimed 
bx proponents that would be diverted to 
the waterway would seriously affect the 
interests of existing railroad transpor- 
tation without compensating benefits to 
shippers or other interests. These exist- 
ing land transportation facilities would 
have to be maintained at a high operat- 
ing level to meet peak requirements dur- 
ing the 5-month winter season when the 
waterway is closed to navigation, al- 
though they would be confronted with a 
new source of competition during the 7- 
month open season of navigation. It is 
evident that efficient ports can remain 
efficient only so long as a strong rail 
transportation machine backs them up. 

Fourth, Less than 4 percent of existing 
American-flag vessels, and none of the 
American ships now being built could, 
fully loaded, transit the proposed 27-foot 
seaway channel. Only  foreign-flag 
shipping would benefit and do so at the 
expense of the American merchant ma- 
rine. The experience of World War II 
emphasizes the importance of a strong 
American merchant marine and there- 
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fore any action which would jeopardize 
this position is neither in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation nor those engaged in 
foreign commerce. 

Fifth. The project is labeled as being 
in the interest of national security. 
However, it probably could not be mili- 
tarily defended if constructed. As is 
well known, canals and locks are most 
vulnerable objects of air attack and the 
destruction of a single segment could 
put the entire seaway out of commission. 
Such an event could be disastrous to our 
national defense, particularly if a num- 
ber of vessels, so vital in the event of 
war, were bottled up in the Great Lakes. 

Sixth. There can be no basis for the 
contention of the proponents that this 
project would be self-liquidating because 
they have no idea, in the first place, of 
just what part it is they plan to make 
self-liquidating. The amendment adopt- 
ed by the House Public Works Commit- 
tee does not make it self-liquidating. It 
only provides that the revenues from the 
project would be earmarked for the re- 
tirement of the project's indebtedness. 
An amendment offered in the Public 
Works Committee by Congressman 
Brownsovn, of Indiana, which was turned 
down by a voice vote, but which is to 
be presented on the floor, would take 
care of the self-liquidating controversy 
in that the bonds would have to be sold 
on the market without Government 
guaranty. As the bill now stands the 
bonds would be sold to the Treasury, and 
therefore would be Government bonds. 

Seventh. The present bill, which con- 
templates an expenditure of over $100 
million is but a limited part of the total 
project as envisioned by the proponents 
and is merely an effort on their part to 
get “the foot inside the door.” The in- 
adequacies and limitations surrounding 
the proposed 27-foot seaway channel are 
shown in paragraph designated fourth 
above and need not be repeated here. It 
suffices to observe that the seaway as 
proposed is virtually obsolete before con- 
struction and that it is reasonable to 
expect that authorization for a deeper 
channel will be sought should the 27-foot 
channel be authorized. In addition, 
many more Federal millions would be 


necessary in order to make the harbors’ 


of the Great Lakes ports and the con- 
neeting channels suitable for oceangoing 
ships. The Army engineers in 1950 esti- 
mated the cost of the complete waterway 
to this country as about $600 million. 
This first $100 million would be but the 
opening wedge for a subsidy which would 
grow and grow so that the initial sum 
would shrink into relative insignificance. 


J. Edgar Hoover Defends the Exposure of 
the Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation, gave an 
excellent address recently to the DAR in 
which he pointed out that any person or 
organization which dared to raise its 
voice against the threat of communism 
became the target of vile and vicious 
attacks. Said Mr. Hoover; 

It is an established fact that whenever one 
has dared to expose the Communist threat 
he has inyited upon himself the adroit and 
skilled talents of experts of character assas- 
sinations, 


Mr. Hoover also stated: 

To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, ald the Commu- 
nist cause more effectively than the Commu- 
nists themselves. The pseudoliberal can be 
more destructive than the known Communist 
because of the esteem which his cloak of 
respectability invites. 


Mr. Hoover also pointed out in his 
speech that large numbers within the 
Community Party were not necessary in 
order to promote its cause. In fact, Mr. 
Hoover said, the Communist leaders are 
aware that 1 or 2 dedicated Communists 
in the proper places can better serve the 
Communist cause than masses of mem- 
bers. For outside the hard core party 
membership there are thousands of fel- 
low travelers and sympathizers who will 
aid and promote the work of the Com- 
munist Party. 


I include herewith the following speech 
of Mr. Hoover which was given before the 
Continental Congress of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, April 22, 1954, Washington, 
D. C.: 

It is a high honor to receive this award of 
the 63d Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. I consider 
this award a tribute to the loyal and self- 
sacrificing efforts of my associates in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, It is really 
their achievements which you are recogniz- 
ing this morning and in accepting this award 
I do it on their behalf. 

Just as the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reflects the tempo of the times, 
50 its accomplishments give testimony to the 
helpful assistance we have received from 
Americans in every walk of life. In the past 
30 years, during which I have been privileged 
to head the FBI, it has had a singleness of 
purpose—to protect the people of these 
United States to the fullest extent of our 
authority and to insure to them the rights 
and liberties which are guaranteed by our 
Constitution. It has vigorously resisted 
every attempt to inject it into partisanship 
of any form. The FBI will continue to main- 
tain a nonpartisan status so long as I have 
any voice in its destiny. 

I am continuingly impressed with the pa- 
triotic devotion to America of our national 
leaders in the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial branches of our Government. 
The Congress, year in and year out, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, has closed ranks 
and thrust aside partisan considerations in 
providing for the needs of the FBI. With- 
out the loyal, patriotic support of Congress, 
our work would be completely handicapped. 

As real national security ultimately must 
rest on the dedicated efforts of all people to 
preserve our American way of life, we natu- 
rally must look to our fellow patriotic Ameril- 
cans for major assistance in fulfilling our re- 
sponsibilities. With a force of only 1 spe- 
cial agent to every 26,000 inhabitants in the 
United States, we could not possibly carry 
out our duties without the fullest of coopers- 
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tion from all law-abiding people and patri- 
otic organizations, 

With all honesty, we need to examine our 
hearts to determine the depth of our loyalty? 
then, with every ounce of strength we have, 
we must do our part to fight Red fascism— 
this evil enemy within our gates. 

Over the years, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution on National, State, and local 
levels, has been alert to this menace and 
outstanding in its cooperation with the FBI. 
You as individual members have time and 
again rendered assistance of the highest or- 
der to the FBI. This is another reason why 
Iam so happy to meet with you today. More 
and more, the women of the country have 
been capably filling their rightful roles in 
our national life. In protecting the home, 
women are also protecting the security of 
our Nation. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, long before the general public 
recognized the true nature of communism, 
was out in the forefront calling attention to 
this growing menace. 

In taking a stand for the preservation of 
the American way of life, your organization 
became the target of vile and vicious at- 
tacks. So have all other patriotic organi- 
zations and, for that matter, every other per- 
son who has dared to raise his voice against 
the threat of communism. It is an estab- 
lished fact that whenever one has dared to 
expose the Communist threat he has invited 
upon himself the adroit and skilled talents 
of experts of character assassination. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has stood 
year after year as taunts, insults, and de- 
structive criticism have been thrown its way. 

To me, one of the most unbelievable and 
unexplainable phenomena in the fight on 
communism is the manner in which other- 
wise respectable, seemingly intelligent per- 
sons, perhaps unknowingly, aid the Commu- 
nist cause more effectively than the Commu- 
nists themselves. The pseudoliberal can be 
more destructive than the known Communist 
because of the esteem which his cloak of 
respectability invites. 

Thinking people now know that a fifth- 
column assault was launched on this Na- 
tion years ago. International communism 
has unmistakably revealed itself as a sinis- 
ter force. One-fourth of the earth's surface 
and one-third of the world's population have 
now come under the godless tyranny of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Red fascism has come to have an evil, ugly 
meaning in the world today. We have come 
to associate it with greed, cruelty, lust for 
power; it means war and death for innocent 
peoples; it threatens our security and all the 
heritage we, as Americans, hold dear. 

Literally thousands of homes and careers 
have been disrupted by the worldwide as- 
sault of international communism. There is 
not a home in the land which has not been 
adversely affected by this menace. Think, for 
example, what could be done for the gen- 
eral welfare of America and, in fact, the 
world if the sums of money which have been 
appropriated to defend ourselves from the 
Communist menace could be used for peace- 
ful purposes. 

As President Eisenhower recently ob- 
served, while the membership of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is small 
in numbers, they are dangerous. The Amer- 
ican Communists and the Soviet Commu- 
nists follow the same pattern. They are 
motivated by the same ideology and they 
are dedicated to the same base objectives. 
The American Communist Party is an in- 
tegral unit of the international Communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force and violence. 

Over the years I have observed that the 
Communist leaders themselves have not 
stressed the need for large numbers of mem- 
bers as they hold to the principle that Com- 
Miunist Parties, when favorable situations 
arrive, have the power of swift and solid 
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growth. Communist classes hear the words 
of William Z. Foster, head of the American 
Communist Party, iterated and reiterated 
that the Communist Party's strength runs 
far beyond all formal measurements. Lead- 
ers of the Communist Party frequently point 
out that often 1 or 2 dedicated Commu- 
nists In the proper places can better serve 
the Communist cause than masses. This 
too can now be clearly seen. 

Outside of the hard-core party member- 
ship which today numbers some 25,000, the 
Communists are supported by their legions 
of fellow travelers, sympathizers, apologists, 
and otherwise seemingly innocent persons 
who have been duped into doing the party's 
work, 

The FBI has been in the front lines of the 
fight against the Communist menace for 
many years. Its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured by the intensity with which the Com- 
munists, their sympathizers, and respectably 
Cloaked apologists have advanced their at- 
tacks on the FBI. There have been times 
when they might have succeeded in their ef- 
forts to destroy our effectiveness were it not 
for the manner in which Members of Con- 
gress, the media of public opinion, patriotic 
organizations, and the citizens on the street 
raised their voices in protest against distor- 
tion, misrepresentation, and smear. All true 
Americans have our deepest gratitude. As 
I have already observed, the measure of our 
success is in direct ratio to the fullness of 
the cooperation we receive. 

The matter of maintaining internal secu- 
rity is complicated, difficult, and calls for 
caution and the utmost of perseverance. 
Experience has demonstrated that the real 
subverslves are identified only through pains- 
taking professional work with information 
gleaned from innumerable sources. That is 
why Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower each in turn have called upon 
all patriotic organizations and persons to 
promptly communicate to the nearest office 
of the FBI any information they may pos- 
sess on espionage, sabotage, or subversive 
activities. 

Information furnished confidentially to 
the FBI will be protected, as the FBI zealous- 
ly guards the identity of its sources of in- 
formation and the confidential character of 
its files, The sole objective of the FBI in- 
vestigative efforts is to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of complaints, information, or sus- 
piclons communicated to it. We always have 
been sensitive to our sacred duty to protect 
the Innocent. And the facts, when secured, 
do this just as they establish the gullt of 
the wrongdoer. 

The Communists, above all else, fear the 
truth. They fear the traditions of liberty 
and justice bequeathed us by our freedom- 
seeking forefathers. That is why they seek 
to rewrite the past. The fine and loyal 
members of your great organization are to 
be congratulated for urging the study of 
American history. There can be no surer 
way to appreciate American democracy than 
to understand its origins and growth. We 
should understand also the things our fore- 
fathers were willing to fight for and the 
ideals in which they believed. 

In the days and years which lie ahead, 
the strength of America must rest in the de- 
sire and the willingness of our people to re- 
main true to the ideals of 1776, for when a 
national ideal dies, a nation perishes. To 
trust the Nation's security to the tangible 
strength of weapons and fortifications only 
is not the complete answer. Americans must 
feel proud of their Nation and have faith in 
their Government and its servants. They 
must be willing to sacrifice for the common 

. They must be anxious to keep this 
Nation a land of the free. The heart of 
America is true, unafraid, unselfish, and has 
deep understanding. 

You, and thousands of others like you, are 
an inspiration to all Americans to work in 
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the cause of liberty. In this hour, when an 
alien ideology would destroy our institu- 
tions, no cause could be more sacred, Free- 
dom must be jealously guarded. Unless it 
is nourished, protected, and exercised, it will 
be lost. It is the very essence of our lives. 

I have the deepest faith in the future of 
America. Communists are driven by fa- 
naticism, selfish ambition, and an urgency 
to dominate and destroy all that is good. 
They endeavor to subvert the minds, the 
bodies, and the souls of men. But in the 
end they are destined to fall because they 
are blind slaves of a human tyranny—not 
servants of God. They are puppets of a dic- 
tator, not free men and women, 

Should the spirit of free men die, our Na- 
tion would no longer survive. To keep that 
spirit alive is the task of every true Ameri- 
can. This means that truth must prevail 
in every walk of life and there must be a 
dedication to fight, if need be, to maintain 
that truth. The truth is that the American 
way of life is the hope of the world; we can 
have no more sacred trust than to preserve 
that way—of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We are fighting together for God and 
country. In the end we shall win. So keep 
up your courage. Keep up your fight for 
God and country. Millions of good Ameri- 
cans support you. 


Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baltimore Zionist Council is composed of 
the Baltimore district of the Zionist 
Organization of America, Hadassah, 
Mazrachi, and the labor Zionist groups, 
representing a total paid enrollment in 
Baltimore of 12,000 members. This 
group held a public meeting on May 3 
and adopted a resolution which contains 
ideas which should be utilized in for- 
mulating the United States policy in the 
Middle East. The council also recom- 
mends that our Government use its in- 
fluence and prestige for the purpose of 
establishing a just and permanent peace 
in the Middle East. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY BALTIMORE ZronisT 
CoUNCIL AT A PUBLIC METING, BETH JACOB 
AUDITORIUM, PARK HEIGHTS AND MANHAT- 
TAN AVENUES, May 3, 1954. 

The decision of the United States Gov- 
ernment to give military ald to the Govern- 
ment of Iraq will not contribute to the peace 
of the Middle East, nor will it strengthen 
the defenses of the free world. To arm Iraq 
at a time when Arab-Israel tension has been 
mounting, and without its firm commitment 
to make peace with Israel, is to fortify and 
embolden Arab intransigence and risk a re- 
newal of open hostilities. Iraq has been 
the most vindictive and belligerent mem- 
ber of the Arab league in the continued war 
against Israel; it has refused even to enter 
into an armistice agreement with Israel. 
This decision of the United States Govern- 
ment to ship arms to Iraq cannot serve 
the cause of peace, since arms for one Arab 
State means arms for all, and the use. of 
arms cannot be controlled once an aggressor 
has them, 
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All of the Arab States have refused to 
take any serious steps that might contribute 
to peace and stability in the Middle East. 
Jordan, for example, which has the longest 
common frontier with Israel, refuses to con- 
fer with her neighbor, although U. N. Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold has attempted 
to convoke such a conference to deal with 
border problems. Egypt has resisted U. N. 
attempts to open the Suez Canal to Israeli 
traffic, although guaranties for the free use 
of the canal are written into international 
law. Indeed, Egypt has also blockaded the 
Gulf of Aqaba, an interference with sea- 
borne commerce that is only tolerable in in- 
ternational law when a state of war exists. 
Syria’s threats and obstructions haye hin- 
dered for months the hydroelectric devel- 
opment of the Jordan River; Syrian bat- 
teries have been raking Israel fishing Meets on 
the Sea of Galtlea. 

The situation has continuously deterio- 
rated, The United Nations Armistice Agree- 
ments which governed the relations between 
Israel and the Arab States for the past 5 
years haye virtually broken down because 
the Arabs, emboldened by the pursuit of 
their favor, are persuaded that they can in- 
tensify their warfare with impunity. And 
the United Nations itself has now become 
unable to meet Arab defiance. Its attempts 
to enforce the armistice agreements are being 
frustrated by the ominous vetoes of the 
Kremlin which is now brazenly courting the 
Arab League with characteristic disregard for 
United Nations purpose and principle. 

Israel has always been prepared to make 
the attainment of peace in its region a pri- 
mary theme of its national policy, and has 
brought all of its resources of thought and 
effort toward that end. Israel has felt, and 
still insists, that national freedom and full 
sovereign rights are the Inheritance of all 
peoples in the Middle East and not the mo- 
nopoly of one, Each nation, large or small, 
has the right to its own area in which its 
life and spirit should develop under its own 
controls in perfect freedom. The State of 
Israel has repeatedly stated that it is willing 
to make its contribution in the closest and 
most direct unity with the efforts of the 
Arab Governments. 

We respectfully suggest that the policy of 
the United States Government in the Middle 
East should be based on the establishment 
of a permanent and just peace in that area. 
For that peace—no arms are needed, The 
Arab States should be made to understand 
that a fundamental concept of an armistice 
agreement is that the parties to this agree- 
ment should be actively seeking a transition 
to a permanent peace. This obligation to 
proceed from armistice to a permanent peace 
is not optional. It is mandatory and obliga- 
tory upon the parties to the armistice. A 
refusal to meet under the armistic agreement 
for the purpose of establishing a permanent 
Pence is in itself a violation of the armistice 
agreement and a continuation of hostilities. 

The Arab nations have continuously and 
publicly avowed their refusal to meet with 
Israel for the purpose of peace. We call 
upon the United States Government to direct 
its prestige and influence toward bringing 
the Arab States to a peace table with Israel, 
It should be made clear to the Arab League 
that it will not tolerate blockades, boycotts, 
threats, and ession. The United States 
should rescind its decision to ship arms to 
Iraq, an avowed aggressor nation, with a 
publicly announced policy of the destruction 
of Israel. The way to win the friendship of 
the Arab people for America, and for the 
cause of freedom, is to give them economic 
and technical assistance to raise the stand- 
ards of living of all people in the Middle East. 

Therefore, we, the Baltimore Zionist Coun- 
cil, composed of the Baltimore Zionist Dis- 
trict of the Zionist Organization of America; 

, the Women’s Zionist organization; 
the Mizrachi Organization of America; and 
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the Labor Zionist Organization of America; 
and ting more than 12,000 members 
in the city of Baltimore, do tfully re- 
quest that the elected delegates of Maryland 
in the House of Representatives and Senate 
of the United States bring these facts to the 
attention of the State Department, the Mu- 
tual Security Administration, and other re- 
sponsible agencies, to use their good efforts 
to re-examine their policy in the Middle East, 
to withhold all arms aid to the Arab nations, 
to grant basic technical and health aid to the 
nations of the Middle East, and that these 
agencies be made aware of the efforts of 
Israel to bring about a just peace in the 
Middle East, 
BALTIMORE Zionist COUNCIL, 
Boris M. Karz, Chairman. 
Mrs. SIGMUND FEINBLATT, 
Vice President. 
WILLIAM BRAITERMAN, 
Secretary. 
Lovuts CorpisH, Treasurer. 


Last Chance on the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, before 
this afternoon is over the House will be 


called upon to make a final decision on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. This repre- 


, sents the last chance that this Nation 


has to join with Canada in the construc- 
tion, ownership, and control of this proj- 
ect, since if this country defaults now 
Canada will certainly build it alone, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a very 
timely editorial entitled “Last Hurdle,” 
which appeared in this morning’s edition 
of the New York Times: 
Last HURDLE 


In his state of the Union message last 
January President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress that both the United States and Canada 
“now need the St. Lawrence seaway for se- 
curity as well as for economic reasons.“ He 
explicitly urged prompt approval of our par- 
ticipation in its construction. 

That very month the Senate acted on the 
President u recommendation in a smashing 
vote of 51 to 33, with as many Democrats as 
Republicans (plus 1 Independent) taking 
the majority position. Today, for the first 
time in the two decades that the project has 
been under legislative consideration, the 
House will vote on this great work of inter- 
national collaboration. If the House should 
reject the seaway, Canada will go ahead and 
build it anyway. 

But if the House gives its approval, as we 
earnestly hope it will, the United States will 
join with its friendly neighbor to the north 
in an undertaking that should prove to be a 
major contribution to further economic de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes region and to 
the entire Nation. More than one Member 
of Congress has already changed from op- 
position to support of the bill on the basis 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and of course 
the President, as well, have been placing 
great stress on the necessity of the seawny. 
as a measure for the national defense. It 
would make possible the water-borne trans- 
portation of ores from Labrador, for example, 
to the steel mills of the Great Lakes area. 

The House Public Works Committee ap- 
proved the bill early in February. The last 
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hurdle but one has long since been crossed. 
The question is now up to the House itself; 
and, so far as the United States is concerned, 
it is now or never, 


Statistics Tell Story of Israel’s Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Israel 
became a state in May 1948, and next 
Sunday will celebrate 6 years of inde- 
pendence. The growth and progress of 
this bastion of democracy in the Middle 
East present a remarkable story of 
achievement, As one who has had trees 
planted in my name within the confines 
of this young Republic by my thought- 
ful constituents, and well-wishers, I want 
to sce them flourish, and I join my 
friends in a salute to Israel's courageous 
pioneers on this anniversary. 

Although Israel is a new state, its 
traditions are as ancient as any in the 
world, and it should be pointed out that 
no other country of proportionate terri- 
tory has accepted so many immigrants 
in so short a time as Israel during the 
last 6 years. The figure now stands 
well above the million mark. This help 
for the victims of tyranny and persecu- 
tion resulted in a monumental housing 
task, which is being met with modern 
construction. 

Under the caption “Statistics Tell 
Story of Israel's Progress,“ the New York 
Herald Tribune last Sunday presented 
some statistics on Israel which are de- 
scribed as most challenging and even 
startling. They are as follows: 

Population: More than 1,500,000. Up by 
125 percent. 

Industry: 6,000 workshops and factories in 
1948; more than 20,000 today. Work force 
increased from 72,000 to 120,000. Electric 
power consumed: 70,888,000 kilowatt-hours 
then, 193 million kilowatt-hours now. Pro- 
duction up from $450 milllon to $850 million. 
Industrial equipment up 60 percent in 6 
years. Much of this has been achieved by 
State of Israel bond issue purchases abroad. 

Agriculture: Area under cultivation rose 
from 412,500 acres to 1 million acres, Area 
under irrigation up from 72,000 acres to 
138,000 acres. Farmworkers now total 75,000 
compared with 29,000 in 1948. Agriculture 
production: Then 112,500,000, and now 
$222 million. The number of tractors in 
use rose from 680 to 3,850, while combines 
are up from 260 to 810. 

Water: An important item of life in the 
arid Middle East, Mekoroth Water Works Co., 
Ltd., the largest in its field, supplied 175 
million cubic meters last year compared 
with 21 million in 1948. New irrigation, 
hydroelectric, and pipeline projects are un- 
der way, within a few years they will in- 
crease water supplies to 935 million cubic 
meters annually. 

Steel: Huge quantities of pipe required 
for these projects is being supplied by do- 
mestic sources. Two steel-pipe plants are 
now in operation, and a new pipe mill is 
nearing completion. 

Food: Self-sufficiency has been reached in 
vegetable supplies, and is expected soon in 
dairy products, eggs, fruit, fish, and edible 
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oils. Cattle and sheep raising Is being ex- 
panded, and increased wheat growing is pro- 
jected. 

Science: Technicians have developed seeds 
and soil conditioners to produce many crops 
never before. grown in the area. These in- 
clude sisal, bananas, coffee, flax, peanuts, 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar beets. 

Minerals: This year, production at home 
is expected to save $4,500,000 in hard cur- 
rency. Production has been stepped up in 
the Elath copper mines and the iron mines 
of @aliliee and the Negeb. Potash, extracted 
from the Dead Sea, is finding foreign mar- 
kets, The mineral program calls for crea- 
tion of basic industries to exploit other nat- 
ural resources. 

Transportation: Israel has become an in- 
ternational communications center, Avia- 
tion and port facilities have been expanded; 
roads have been repaired and built, and the 
internal-rallway system has been vastly im- 
proved. 

Merchant marine: Six years ago, Jewish- 
owned tonnage totaled 14,000. Today, Israel 
owns 33 ships of 139,000 registered tons, in- 
cluding 4 passenger steamers, 5 modern fruit 
carriers, and 23 freighters. 

Trade: Israel's trade deficit dropped about 
$70 million in 1953 compared with 1951, the 
first year of the State of Israel bond issues. 
The deficit now is $227 million, The capital 
investment from bonds, plus rising exports, 
is expected to reduce it Constantly. 


The Taft-Hartley Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed by the ex- 
ecutive board of the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The resolution sets 
out what is on the mind of the well-in- 
formed person who knows the true facts 
regarding the Taft-Hartley law. 

President Eisenhower in his campaign 
of 1952 promised the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention that he would 
fight to remove the injustices in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Up to this time no 
effort has been made by the leader of 
this administration to carry out these 
promises made to union labor in the fall 
of 1952. 

The resolution follows: 

Wherens the Taft-Hartley law has utterly 
failed as a Labor Management Relations Act 
in bringing about its heralded peace in in- 
dustry but has instead been the direct cause 
of much greater and more bitter industrial 
unrest and has also succeeded by its illegal 
restrictions on the peaceful organizing ac- 
tivities of labor organizations in preventing 
hundreds of thousands of underpaid wage 
earners from exercising their constitutional 
rights of becoming members of a bona fide 
labor union of their respective choice; and 

Whereas the said Taft-Hartley law, by re- 
pealing the Norris-LaGuardia Act and remov- 
ing that great legal protection that union 
men and women had in the event of a labor 
dispute with an employer, has set up proce- 
dure which has and will continue to be of 
inestimable value to sweatshop employers 
of the Nation by assisting hard-bolled man- 
agement in forcing intolerable conditions 
upon defenseless employees; and 
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Whereas the sald Taft-Hartley law has 
successfully thwarted the efforts of many 
American Federation of Labor unions in 
their efforts, many times to establish more 
equitable working conditions and wages in 
the nonunion shops and factories, by reason 
that the law protects the antagonistic em- 
ployers in their efforts to resist labor unions: 
Therefore be tt 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor unions in 
Indiana, in body assembled, do hereby de- 
nounce and condemn the said Taft-Hartley 
law as being an unholy and immoral and 
degrading piece of antilabor legislation, and 
we also declare it to be at variance with the 
constitutional rights of American citizens 
in their liberty of forming voluntary organ- 
izations, therefore that it should be repealed 
outright; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
under our signatures and seal, be sent to the 
American Federation of Labor, to all State 
councils, and to all Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

Submitted this 24th day of April by the 
executive board of the Indiana State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Carl Mullen, President; Stanley Elliott, 
First Vice President; Roy Creasey, Sec- 
ond Vice President; John E. O'Donnell, 
Third Vice President; John Souele, 
Fourth Vice President; Marie Balley, 
Fifth Vice President; Otto Suhr, Sixth 
Vice President; O. B. Chambers, Sev- 
enth Vice President; Hobert Autterson, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


— 


Ten Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following portion of a 
speech by Clarence Manion which was 
printed in a recent issue of the maga- 
zine We the People: 

Ten Worps 

I rode to Chicago on an airplane a short 
time ago with a very influential man from 
New York. I gave him this business all the 
way from La Guardia Field to the Midway 
Airport. He sat silently, stoically listening 
and nodding. Finally he began to take 
notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him 
more; but when he left the airplane he gave 
me his notes. He said: “Manion, watch your 
blood pressure, my friend.” He said: “You 
can't do anything about this despotic trend. 
The fate of our civilization is in the cards. 
Here,” he said, “is the 10-word cycle of civi- 
lization, It has happened to everybody; it 
will happen to us.“ The 10 words burned 
themselves into my recollection. 

Do you know them? Ten short words— 
none of them very sweet. 

Civilization begins in “bondage.” Bondage 
is word No. 1. i 

And out of bondage comes “faith in God,” 
word No. 2. 

And with faith In God comes “courage,” 
and it comes from no other place, Courage 
is word No. 3. 

And with courage, men acquire their “lib- 
erty,” No. 4. 

And after liberty comes “abundance,” word 
No. 5. 


And then, after abundance, “selfishness.” 
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And after selfishness “complacency.” 

And then after complacency, “apathy.” 

And after apathy “dependency,” the gim- 
me” s . 

And after that, back to bondage again: 
Bondage to bondage in 10 fateful steps. 

Where are we on this vicious circle of 
civilization? Would you hazard a guess? 
We have passed the point where faith gave 
us liberty and procured abundance. Are we 
in the stage of selfishness, or complacency, 
or apathy, or perhaps even dependency? God 
save the mark, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent vf 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Freedom 
~~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Freedom,” delivered at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire by Louis C. 
Wyman, the distinguished and able at- 
torney general of the State of New 
Hampshire. I think this address will 
be of interest to all Americans. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the printing of the address in the 
Appendix will require 2½ pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of 
$212.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM 


(Address by Louis C. Wyman, attorney gen- 
eral of New Hampshire, University of New 
Hampshire, March 24, 1954) 

We in America take our freedom far too 
much for granted. The word “freedom” is 
easily talked about and loosely used. Those 
who have never had to earn it, to whom it 
has been passed down by national inherit- 
ance cannot appreciate it in the same man- 
ner as our millions of veterans who have 
fought for it, or those loved ones of others 
who fought and did not come back. They 
know what freedom means and in spite of all 
the loose talk from soapbox, rostrum, and 
pulpit, they have not given their all in vain 
for we still have real freedom in this country. 

Many individuais from all walks of life 
who proclaim their love of freedom the 
loudest, support policies and programs 
which if allowed to become effective in this 
country would most certainly erode, if not 
destroy, this professed love. Public owner- 
ship of the means of production through 
socialism or fascism or communism can 
only be a prelude to statism. The struggle 
between those who believe in an all-power- 
ful central government and those like our 
forefathers who believe in an all-power- 
ful individual people, is the great socio- 
political problem of the 20th century. 

I am not so far removed from college 
but that I can remember very clearly that 
these problems are not unique to this partic- 
ular year nor are they understood only by 
older people. You are now at the prime of 
your intellectual capacities. Perhaps you 
lack practical experience but certainly you 
have the greatest resources with which to 
learn from the writings of others and from 
the teachings of your professors, the facts 
from which to make up your own choice as 
to the direction you yourselves may wish to 
go in life and the road you wish your coun- 
try to follow. This is truly freedom in the 
most literal sense. 

In more than half the world there are 
no such freedoms as our Bill of Rights gives 
to each of us in America. This is incredible 
to some Americans, but true. In our coun- 
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try you may choose your own religion; you 
may go to the church of your choice; you 
may choose your own line of work; you may 
speak freely and fully wherever and whenever 
you see fit (but of course you may not cry 
“fire” in a crowded theater unless there is a 
fire); you may write for publication in school 
papers, national papers, national magazines, 
or if the resources are available to you, for 
your own printer. You have the right and 
privilege to live in your own way, within the 
limitations of law, insofar as your conduct 
may affect the rights of others—with the 
right that your home shall indeed be your 
own castle. Neither the President of the 
United States nor the FBI may enter your 
home without a warrant and a warrant is 
not lightly issued in America. You have the 
right to vote for the individuals and poli- 
cies of your own choice. You may not be 
imprisoned without just cause and if some 
overzealous prosecutor locks you up, habeas 
corpus is ready for your immediate release. 
You cannot be visited in the night and taken 
away without just cause; without the 
charges against you being immediately made 
known to you, and you have the right to 
counsel at all times and the right to reason- 
able bail for your release from custody. 

I thought it might be of particular inter- 
est to you to discuss something of that 
particular aspect of freedom that affects you 
in the immediate present. I refer to the 
phrase “academic freedom,” which has been 
widely discussed of late in connection with 
National and State investigations into sub- 
version. “Academic freedom” is no magic 
phrase. It merely means, as I understand 
it, the right in academic vein to search for 
truth. It is a search which you are now 
engaged in. It is important. It is vital. 
It must never be compromised, either by 
those who seek to enforce conformity or 
those who seek not to teach but rather to 
advocate. 


Only through knowledge can you who 
study here understand the nature and mean- 
ing of the various forms of government 
around the world. Only through responsi- 
ble presentation—as, distinct from advo- 
cacy—of various political orthodoxies, from 
the extreme left to the extreme right can 
you have these facts. I have repeatedly 
emphasized my belief that this is so, and 
my conviction that in teaching the political 
facts of life it is essential that you know 
of the nature and purpose and propaganda 
of each form of government. Actually, not 
only as students but as citizens, it is your 
duty to learn such facts, On the other hand, 
it is also the duty and responsibility of your 
teachers to give you the facts but not to 
slant them in such a way as to throw your 
perspective out of focus. A teacher who is 
a Communist cannot avoid slanting by 
definition. 

These halls of learning are protected from 
the cold, cruel world. You don't suppose, 
for example, that your educational institu- 
tions are on a self-supporting basis? Who 
do you think is paying the bills for that 
difference between the cost of operating your 
institution and the sum of your collective 
tiution charges? Whether in a State insti- 
tution, where the taxpayers help, or in a 
private institution, where endowments and 
gifts from private sources furnish the funds— 
all of our educational institutions owe their 
very life to the so-called capitalist system 
of free enterprise. These resources came 
from hard work on someone's part. Some- 


one who sought to accumulate some wealth 
to make his life easier for his old age, to 
Taise his standard of living, and someone 
who had sufficient vision to know that those 
of the following generation must and should 
be forearmed with knowledge to make thelr 
struggle that much easier. 

In our State investigation, in the course 
of questioning an individual who also hap- 
pened to be a professor at one of our edu- 
cational Institutions, the question came up 
as to whether or not that professor would 
endeavor to dissuade a young man or woman 
who had been given the facts without advo- 
cacy, should he or she choose the path of 
communism before leaving the campus. 
That professor answered that he would not 
attempt to dissuade that student in this 
choice any more than if he chose capitalism, 
Think of this. Mark it well, for our very 
survival as a free nation depends in the last 
analysis upon your ability to understand 
exactly what that answer involves. Not that 
teachers should be propagandists for democ- 
racy, but surely they do not violate any tenet 
of principle or conscience in seeking to dis- 
suade a youth who is following a course 
irreconcilably opposed to all democracy 
stands for. To help you in some small 
measure with this understanding, let me 
speak for the few minutes that remain of 
the greatest threat to our country in this 
century. 

There can be no doubt that this greatest 
threat lies from without—from Russian 
communism—from a powerful forelgn na- 
tion that does not believe in God; that claims 
that all events in the universe can be ex- 
plained from a materialistic concept (dialet- 
ical materialism); that has no code of ethics 
whatever except to further the one end of 
the eventual revolution of the proletariat; 
that seeks to subvert and conquer every 
other free nation in the world by infiltra- 
tion or open and notorious aggression. That 
is the danger. It may seem unreal to you 
because you cannot for the life of you un- 
derstand how any responsible person in this 
great free State or this free Nation could 
work for a foreign power, yet I tell you here 
and now that the record on this in America 
is dismal and fearsome. Not so much in 
terms of numbers but of a range from mis- 
guided intellectuals to downright traitors, 
This range has many reasons for its exist- 
ence, running from the payroll of the Com- 
munist Party to cloistered theorists who in 
blind search for peace would disarm Amer- 
ica and wait for this other nation to apply 
the Golden Rule around the world. What 
has been this Golden Rule of Russia? (In 
1917-18; Russia rose in revolution; in 1919 
our Secretary of State Lansing wired Presi- 
dent Wilson that the Bolshevist's p 
were as stated in their call for thelr first 
Congress, as follows: 

“The present is a period of destruction 
and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world. The aim of the proletariat 
must now be immediately to conquer power. 
To conquer power means to destroy the 
governmental apparatus of the bourgeoisie 
and to organize a new proletarian govern- 
mental apparatus. This new apparatus 
must express the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

In 1920, Secretary of State Colby wrote 
an open letter to the Italian Ambassador 
referring to the Russian revolutionaries: 

“These facts, which none dispute, have 
convinced the Government of the United 
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States, against its will, that the existing 
regime in Russia is based upon the negation 
of every principle of honor and good faith, 


and every usage and convention, underlying 


the whole structure of international law; 
the negation, in short, of every principle 
upon which it is possible to base harmonious 
and trustful relations, whether of nations 
or of individuals. The responsible leaders 
of the regime * have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign 
powers while not having the slightest inten- 
tion of observing such undertakings or 
carrying out such agreements * * * [they 
have declared] * * that the very existence 
of Bolshevism in Russia, the maintenance 
of their own rule, depends, and must con- 
tinue to depend, upon the occurrence of 
revolutions in all other civilized nations, in- 
cluding the United States, which will over- 
throw and destroy their governments and 
set up Bolshevik rule in thelr stead. They 
have made it quite plain that they intend 
to use every means, including, of course, 
diplomatic agencies, to promote such revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries.” 

In 1924, Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes reported to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on the Communist In- 
ternational: 

“From the above it will be seen that the 
question of whether Communist programs 
contemplate the use of force and violence 
has been passed upon by every class of tri- 
bunal which could pass upon it, namely, 
Federal and State courts, administrative tri- 
bunals and legislative committees of both 
Federal and State Governments, and in 
every class the result has been in support 
of the position that force and violence are 
inseparable from Communist programs, In 
addition, the Secretaries of State of the 
United States under different administra- 
tions, have issued formal expressions on the 
subject of Soviet Russia and all of them are 
in line with the foregoing decisions.” 

Since then, the history of the relationships 
between Communist Russia and the rest of 
the world, including this country, with the 
exception of a brief period of an alliance of 
expediency against Fascist Hitler is a con- 
sistent record of Communist insults, barbari- 
tles, espionage, and unveiled hatred of the 
capitalist system. From pictorial records of 
the Red domination in Spain in the late 
1930's to the shocking photographs of 
American men shot in the back with hands 
tled behind them in the recent Korean 
struggle, the course of human events ever 
since the recognition of the Russian Gov- 
ernment by this country in 1933 can only 
lead to the conviction that the disciplined 
Communist fanatically seeks world domina- 
tion, which must include the thorough de- 
struction of the strongest power blocking his 
path—the United States of America. 

Since 1949 or thereabouts a great deal of 
the Communist Party in America has gone 
underground. This has been because some 
States have outlawed it; other States have 
required registration, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made it a felony to advocate 
forcible overthrow or destruction of the Na- 
tion or of any State. Perhaps we have less 
than 25,000 active, indoctrinated, disciplined 
Communists in America today. Perhaps 
there are more. I do not know. But these 
hard-core Communists are aided by others 
who are called fellow travellers, who work 
for front groups, some misguided, and some 
by design. You have only to look at his- 
tory to see the danger of this plan for world 
conquest. Although conditions in Russia 
in 1917 were obviously greatly different from 
those in America in 1954, there were then 
but 80,000 Bolsheviks that overthrew that 
nation of 145 million people. Now, only 37 
years later, Communists control one-half the 
population of the world, of which only a 
small percentage belongs to the Communist 
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Party. With ruthless dictatorial force it 
controls 11 nations with a total of 800 million 
people. There are reported to be in addition 
perhaps 5 million more Communists in 80 
other nations of the world, including many 
of the western bloc. These Communists 
are dedicated to subversion, to penetration 
of organs of government ranging from com- 
missions and departments to labor unions 
and even parts of the movie industry. Since 
the last World War, the Communists have 
taken over Eastern Germany, à part of Aus- 
tria, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, China, a part 
of Mongolia, and North Korea. The latest 
open and notorious aggression is taking place 
right now In Indochina. In none of these 
countries did communism take over by vote. 
No nation has ever adopted communism by 
free choice at the polls. It is Indeed a sober 
prospect, not necessarily one to terrify us, 
but one which surely demands that we must 
learn the nature of the movement, its pur- 
poses and objectives, and the best way in 
which to meet !ts challenge. 

This does not mean that you can’t talk 
about communism here; that you cannot 
discuss it; that you cannot have its nature 
and purposes explained to you right here on 
campus, It means simply that every respon- 
sible agency of government in this country, 
no matter from what party source, has con- 
sistently found as a fact that the Communist 
Party is not a political party entitled to a 
place on the ballot but that it is an arm of 
a foreign power bent upon the subversion 
and destruction of our way of life. There 
is no thought control in the analysis of these 
facts, nor is there any attempt on the part 
of any responsible investigating agency to 
enjoin conformity upon you short of your 
committing the crime of advocating the 
overthrow or destruction of your State or 
Nation, or knowingly belonging to an organi- 
zation that has such a purpose. That ought 
to be a crime, don't you think? And if you 
see fit, knowing the fact of what communism 
is, of what its purposes are, to join the Com- 
munist Party, then I suggest to you in all 
candor that you go elsewhere to lve, for if 
knowing these facts you help to seek to 
overthrow this state other than through 
alteration of government by lawful processes 
of constitutional amendment, I am quite 
sure that most of your fellow students and 
most of your brother citizens will neither 
understand nor want you here. 

Perhaps this has still been too general for 
vou. Maybe it seems to you as though you 
are still far removed from any danger from 
communism; that I am an alarmist; that 
most of those who write of the dangers of 
communism do so for publicity purposes and 
are not much more than sensationalists. 
Let me be still more specific then. 

You want to be able to live your own lives 
when you are finished here, don’t you? You 
want the least possible interference from 
Government with your personal lives. We 
all do. If you must face military service 
you want it over with quickly so you can 
build your own future. Surely the last 
thing you want is war. It is the last thing 
any of us in his right mind wants in this 
time of atom and hydrogen guperbombs. 

Then reflect well on the fact that man's 
inventive genius has evolved means of de- 
struction that are completely out of step 
with man’s capacity to get along with his 
fellow men. We are technologically years 
ahead of our social progress. World society 
is not ready for hydrogen bombs that in one 
split second can wipe out not just Man- 
chester, not Just Keene, not just Ports- 
mouth—but the entire State of New Hamp- 
sire south of the White Mountains and all of 
Boston, Lawrence, Haverhill, and Port- 
land. Maine. Put the results of 
test, as we have learned of it 
map of this area and draw your 
clusions. It is horrible. It defies even the 
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Superman tales in terms of destructive ca- 
pacity. But even then it is not so horrible 
as what is happening behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to the minds of your generation and 
that to follow you. 

Soon there will be very few younger people 
in Russia and the satellite nations who know 
anything but suspicion and hatred for 
America, From the most tender ages, our 
information is that children of the Commu- 
hist nations are being brought up to hate 
you—to hate our way of life with a bitter, 
sullen, deflant hatred spawned of ignorance 
and rested on fear, They are being told we 
are germ warmongers. That we stop at 
nothing; that we torture innocent men and 
women; that we aim to destroy them and 
their parents and their homes. They are 
being told, in short, that if they do not 
first destroy us, we will destroy them. 

Well, Hitler’s youth legions gave some idea 
of the culminative effect of this type of mind 
poison over a much briefer span of years than 
the Communists have had available, Do you 
believe as this generation over there comes 
of age—comes into power—that peaceful co- 
existence is going to be possible? Isn't it 
pretty clear what their conception of the 
Golden Rule is going to be? It must be 
substantially like the most basic law of the 
wild—kill or be killed. This is the great 
danger, it seems to me. Time is running 
out for us in our relations with and hopes 
for youth behind the Iron Curtain, 

Hatred, fear, and prejudice. Communism 
seeks to fan these dormant coals even here 
in our Granite State. Let me give you an 
illustration: The National Attorney General, 
as you know, officially designates certain 
groups and organizations in this country as 
being subversive, Communist, totalitarian, 
or Fascist. This has been done for a good 
many years. These listings are made public 
and people know of them generally across 
the land. They are now made only after 
notice to the organizations involved, and 
an opportunity to come in and show cause 
in opposition if desired. There are more 
than 200 such organizations on the present 
listings. 

A witness in the State's Investigation into 
subversive activities and persons (and, inci- 
dentally, a well-educated person) testified 
that he was not presently nor had he ever 
been in the past a member of the Communist 
Party. He protested quite vehemently the 
State's attempt to thought control him by 
asking him questions about his activities in 
the past. He read a lengthy prepared state- 
ment in which, after berating the objectives 
of such investigations, calling them evil and 
dangerous, he stated that he would decline 
to answer questions concerning ideas, be- 


` Hefs, and associations which could not pos- 


sibly be pertinent to the matters being in- 
vestigated. Well, it soon appeared from 
questioning that this witness had been active 
in not 1, not 2, not 3, but more than half 
a dozen organizations officially cited first by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as subversiye or Communist, and 
then later by the National Attorney General 
(then of the Democratic Party) as subver- 
sive or Communist, and his activities in 
many instances took place long after such 
citations and designations had been made 
widely public. 

Then this same witness offered as an ex- 
hibit to his testimony a January 1954 issue 
of a publication of which he was coeditor. 
Upon examination there appeared upon a 
page of this magazine—the same page—the 
following direct quotations: 

“But while we are explaining this, let us 
not forget that the root of the trouble 18 
capitalism, not McCarthyism, We will never 
be out of the wood, nor will the world at 
large, as long as the United States has its 
present crazy economic system. No doubt 
that means we have a long way to go. But 
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at any rate let's not lose sight of where we're 
going. 
> . . * . 

“Revolution, which was once a word spoken 
with pride by every American who had the 
right to claim it, has become a word spoken 
with timidity and doubt and even loathing. 
And freedom which, in the old days was 
something you used, has now become some- 
thing you save—something you put away 
and protect like your other possessions—like 
a deed or a bond in a bank. The true test 
of freedom is in its use. It has no other test.” 
(Archibald MacLeish, Atlantic Monthly, 
August 1949.) 

I asked this witness whether this juxta- 
position of these two items Intended to in- 
dicate an advocacy that revolution is the 
answer to the change in the “crazy economic 
system“ and he answered: “No. That was 
just a little filler. We find a little space 
needs filling up.” Then I looked further 
through this magazine which this witness 
presently coedits and I found such titles as 
“Politics and the Proletariat, 1953”; Who 
Doesn't Believe in Class Struggle?”; “In 
Order To Answer the Question Whether There 
Are Classes in America in the Marxian Sense 
and Class Warfare and a Class Struggle, One 
Must Take Account of a Social Fact Which 
Is So Obvious That, Like Poe’s Famous Let- 
ter, It Escapes Attention”; “The Marxian 
Theory of the Irrepressible Conflict”; “It Is 
Necessary To Do Something and There Is No 
More Im t Task Than That of Spread- 
ing the Truth About What Is Happening.” 

My friends, what can possibly be the pur- 
pose and objective of printing such matter 
in America today? What does it appear to 
mean to you? Who seeks recognition of an 
alleged inevitable class struggle? Who seeks 
the end of the capitalist system? What is 
the plain purport of these words? 

It has often and verily been said that 
“The pen is mightier than the sword.” I 
will not try to answer here this evening the 
“whys” of such writings—why this witness 
did these things; wrote these things. I don't 
know whether I could even if I tried. But I 
do know and I say here tonight to you that 
there can be no reasonable question of the 
right of this State to question individuals 
such as this witness. Each of us—and you 
yourselyes—must always so conduct our 
lives so as to be able at any time to fear- 
lessly face the witness stand under oath to 
answer questions concerning loyalty to our 
State and Nation. You cannot expect that 
if you associate with Communists; sponsor 
and attend and write for organizations of- 
cially designated as subversive or Commu- 
nist, print publications replete with double 
meanings on issues of loyalty, that you may 
not some day have the constitutional light 
of day cast upon such activities. This is no 
invasion of any right of personal privacy. 
It is clearly not only the duty but the respon- 
sibility of the State to its other free citizenry 
to cast the light upon such activities. 

You see—it is all not merely a matter of 
belonging to a political organization and 
having it repressed. It is a question—and a 
basic one—of whether a given individual in 
a showdown between Soviet Russia and 
America, would take orders from Russia. 
That is the great unanswered question no 
matter whether an individual is presently a 
member of the Communist Party or was 
for any protracted period in the past. Where 
does his loyalty lle should war break out? 
Do you know? I don't. 

If a person was a member of the Com- 
munist Party for 6 months 23 years ago, 
that is one thing. If he was a member for 
6 years, that is another. If he was a mem- 
ber of 16 years, that is still another. At 
some point along the way it can be found 
that no reasonably well-informed American 
citizen, much less a well-educated American 
citizen, could have helped but know that 
activity furthering the purposes of world 
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communism, and more particularly the Com- 
munist Party in America, was contrary to 
his allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment, and contrary to the best interests, 
safety, and security of this country and 
State. This is not hysteria. This is not 
witch hunting, This is not thought control. 
This is seeking facts. It is not for the in- 
quisitor to pass Judgment either upon the 
ultimate question nor upon the individual 
witness, much less castigate him on the wit- 
ness stand. His record is there to speak for 
itself, on the facts 

For example, have you considered what it 
means when a witness in a fact-finding in- 
vestigation into the question of subversion 
declines to answer a relevant question on the 
grounds that his answer if given might tend 
to incriminate him? The crime involved 
is that of subversion. If he claims his privi- 
lege in good faith, it is only logical to assume 
that at least the witness believes that if he 
were to answer the question truthfully he 
would thereby furnish evidence which would 
constitute a link in a chain tending to con- 
vict him of a crime. This is a perfectly 
proper constitutional privilege with a tre- 
mendous historical background. But it is a 
privilege personal to the witness and one 
which cannot be validly exercised by the 
witness to shield other persons, The fact 
that refusal to answer proper questions in 
the field of subversion tends to injure the 
reputation of a witness is completely beside 
the point. The dilemma in which a witness 
finds himself is one fundamentally of his 
own creating. Too many witnesses have used 
the privilege as a basis for an exercise in 
personal, consclentious objection against 
turning informer. This is close to an abuse 
of the privilege provided the period involved 
relates to a time outlawed by the statute of 
limitations, or provided the witness knows 
very well that he himself has never been 
knowingly active in the Communist Party 
or any other subversive organization. It is 
decidedly unfortunate when some distin- 
guished legal figures confuse the true nature 
and meaning of the privilege against self- 
incrimination with invasion into rights of 
privacy. Certainly there can be no right of 
privacy against legitimate inquiry into al- 
leged subversive conduct, whether by a leg- 
islative investigating body or by proper law- 
enforcement agencies. There have been 
some abuses but this fact should not ob- 
scure the basic principle of this privilege 
against self-incrimination. You really owe 
it to yourselves to keep your thinking 
straight on this point in the midst of all 
the confusion that surrounds it in the minds 
of some people. 

I have long hoped that in some way, 
some day, those oppressed peoples of Russia, 
of the satellites, of North Korea, will rise up 
and cast -off their shackles of bondage. I 
desperately hope that thelr tragic system 
of enforced hatred, controlled living, propa- 
gandized knowledge, and state press, will 
collapse some day of its own falsities within. 
Maybe it will. But in the meantime, it is 
apparently strong and ever growing stronger. 
So must we be also. In truth this is your 
responsibility. 

So, for a last word of advice to you—don't 
Waste your years here. Your time is precious. 
Budget it carefully. All the money in the 
world will not buy 1 minute of it over again, 
You will only be here once. Make the most 
of it. Look ahead now, and know what 
you're going to try to do with your life. If 
you want to be a lawyer, a doctor, a nurse, 
a farmer, a writer, an engineer, it makes 
little difference. ‘There is work and promise 
for all. But direct your thinking and your 
activity toward a known goal. Don't just 
drift here. Give your college, your State, 
and your Nation your best pull on the oars. 
This is not for yourself alone. It is for God 
and loved ones as well. What you put in 
your head now nobody can take away from 
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you, If you do each day's work thoroughly 
you will make more progress than you now 
believe possible. If you do these things, and 
ask yourself each night before you go to sleep 
“What have I done to help today?” we in 
America will stay on top of the ladder—for 
the good of the world, and ourselves. If 
you don't do these things—if you loaf while 
the youth of Russia work—we, the “Great 
Americans” are going to be knocked off the 
ladder. 

It is up to you. I know you will accept 
the challenge, for you are America’s life 
insurance. 


Foreign Policy Aspects of the Eisenhower 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my pleasure to address the 
Whig-Cliosophic Society, in Princeton, 
N. J., on the subject of the foreign policy 
aspects of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of my address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe FOREIGN POLICY ASPECTS OF THE 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Tt is a triple pleasure for me to be here 
tonight. 

First, I consider it a real honor to have the 
privilege of being with this group, the oldest 
college political and debating society in the 
world. We meet here in the best traditions 
of the democratic process to examine, freely 
and candidly, some of the most crucial issues 
of our times. 

Second, it is a special, added pleasure to 
be in the home territory of my esteemed col- 
league, the senior Senator from New Jersey, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, and his wife. 

I have a particular warm spot in my heart 
for Princeton because of ALEX SMITH. Hoe 
sits at my right hand in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and I gratefully acknowl- 
edge the enormous debt I owe him for his 
wise and good-humored counsel. He is 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Far East- 
ern Affairs, and he has done a splendid job 
in this highly critical area. 

Senator Smrrx is as proud of Princeton, as 
I know Princeton is proud of him. From 
long association with him, I have had this 
fact impressed upon me—I am now in what 
he invariably refers to as “the intellectual 
hub of the universe.” I must also pay a 
compliment to your junior Senator, Bon 
HENDRICKSON, and his wife Olga. They are 
fine folks. 

Finally, it is a pleasure for me to be here 
because the foreign policy of the United 
States—about which I shall speak to you to- 
night—is more than ever before the great 
shield of our Republic, 

PARTISANSHIP STOPS AT WATER’S EDGE 

In all candor, may I say at the outset 
that foreign policy is not genuinely a sub- 
ject for partisan debate, and I do not ap- 
proach it in a partisan spirit. 

The Eisenhower administration frankly 
recognizes the many good elements in the 
foreign policy it inherited from the previous 
administration, What it has sought to do 
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is to build on these good elements and 
strengthen the weak elements. 

I submit that in this endeavor it has been 
largely successful, albeit not at all times 
und not in respect to all places. But that 
qualifying description arises from the very 
nature of the extremely difficult world sit- 
uation in which we now find ourselves. 

With respect to my fundamental premise 
of nonpartisanship at the water's edge, I 
remind you that much of our foreign policy 
Tests on bases that were built by the co- 
operative effort of both political parties 
during the past 10 years. 

Can any student of foreign relations for- 
get, for example, that such great forward 
steps as the Greek-Turkish ald program, 
the European recovery program, and the 
Vandenberg resolution which paved the way 
Tor the Atlantic Pact, had their roots decp 
in the Republican 80th Congress? 

The Eisenhower foreign policy can be quite 
simply described as a policy of bold collec- 
tive security. 

Its basic principles have long had the 
widespread support of Americans in both 
political parties. This public support has 
been demonstrated in many ways—in elec- 
tions, in testimony of representative organi- 
gations before congressional committees, 
and in a long series of bipartisan votes in 
Congress. This is worth remembering when 
the policy is criticized. “The public,” sald 
Mark Twain, “is the only critic whose opin- 
ion is worth anything at all.” 

Such opinion is particularly welcome on 
our foreign policy. Why? Because an effec- 
tive, successful foreign policy has become 
indispensable, not only to the survival of 
America, but to the survival of the free 
world and of western civilization, 

SURVIVAL: OUR BASIC STANDARD 


And it is on this basic point of our own 
survival that I should like to present the 
case in commendation of the foreign policy 
deeds of the Eisenhower administration 
since January 1953. 

The fact of the matter Is that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been spending 
a tremendous proportion of his time on for- 
eign affairs and rightly so. He has been bas- 
ing his crucial decisions in international af- 
fairs, as has his able Secretary of State on 
this one paramount standard: “How may 
we act so as to be adequate for our own 
national survival.“ 

How may we act so that this country 
Will not go down, as Rome went down, and 
as other civilizations of the past went down 
before a barbarian conqueror? How may we 
act so as to prevent an atomic Armageddon? 

Consider for one moment what world war 
III could mean, if it came. 

Bear in mind the fact that there would 
be no victor of world war IIIa war of the 
H-bomb and the A-bomb and bacteriological 
weapons. 

One side might end up slightly less devas- 
tated than the other side. Our people might 
have suffered a lesser degree of extermina- 
tion than the other people. 

But that is not a bright prospect, and 
Mr. Malenkov knows it as well as anyone else. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that our own 
President—who has known the terrible 
meaning of war at first hand—is determined 
to do everything within his power and 
within the power of this country to prevent 
East-West tensions from exploding into war? 

As a consequence our President and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles have planned and exe- 
cuted a foreign policy which, I submit, has 
proven more vigorous, more imaginative, 
more dynamic, more daring, than that of 
the previous administration, 

It has proven so, both in strengthening 
ourselves’ and our allies, and in probing and 
exploiting the weak spots of the Soviet bloc. 

Now, I can almost hear many folks in my 
audience saying, “Is it not a fact that in spite 
of this more vigorous, more imaginative, more 
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dynamic, more daring policy, we are still In 
the midst of the greatest difficulties? Is it 
not a fact that we are running into dificul- 
ties not only with the Soviet bloc, but in try- 
ing to restore the unity of the free world?" 

Yes, we are experiencing difficulties—ex- 
tremely serious ones. But our real achieve- 
ment is that these difficulties, however se- 
rious, are far less than they might have been, 
had we not even attempted the many ac- 
tions which we have taken on the world 
scene. A superhuman effort has been and Is 
being made to reduce our difficulties. Cer- 
tainly the almost continuous worldwide 
travel of our Secretary of State evidences 
that fact. 


PROBLEMS LONG IN MAKING 


But in May of 1954, we are confronted in 
Indochina, in Geneva, and elsewhere, with 
critical situations which have long been in 
the making. Our problems have not arisen 
overnight. They will not and cannot be 
solved overnight. The new administration is 
not a vendor of miracles, It has accom- 
plished much. It knows that a great deal 
more needs still be done. 

We are all admittedly concerned over the 
trends of the present Geneva conference, par- 
ticularly as regards Indochina. 


PREMATURE VIEWS OF GENEVA 


Frankly, developménts have been occur- 
ring so fast within the past few days that, for 
this and other reasons, I am not going to at- 
tempt to try to spell out a definitive evalua- 
tion of Geneva. I don't think that anybody 
can. 

I dont think that when you and I are 
watching a mile-long race, that we can at- 
tempt to judge results after the first quarter- 
mile. Someone may appear to be ahead after 
that first quarter, but most of the race is still 
to be run, 

I cannot agree with those who have given 
quick, off-the-cuff evaluations of Geneva as a 
so-called allied defeat, a disaster, or other 
morbid views. y 

What did these people expect—the millen- 
nium? 

What did they expect after France's 8 in- 
decisive years of the bleeding conflict in 
Indochina? Indeed, what did they expect 
once China—one-fifth of the human race— 
was swallowed up by communism? Did 
they think southeast Asia would be easily 
immune to the Red onslaught? 

I should like to make a second observa- 
tion on Geneva. It is that there is a tend- 
ency, when things don't go as well as we 
might like, to start casting recriminations. 

Now, it is a fact that certain of our allies 
have not done all that we might have wanted 
them to do and when we wanted them to 
do it. The French could and should have 
granted independence to the three assocla- 
ted States of Indochina much sooner. 

The French could and should have trained 
native troops and leadership to a far greater 
and faster degree than they have. 

The British might have and should have 
taken action to implement Secretary of State 
Dulles’ sound suggestion for united action 
in southeast Asia. 

And one could add other points on which 
our allies could have acted more speedily, 
more boldly, and imaginatively. 

But you can be quite sure that our allies 
fecl in many respects that we, too, could 
have acted in ways different from the ways 
we did act. 

And as regards France, let me say that in 
her hour of travail, I trust that we will dis- 
play the sympathetic understanding, the 
continued deep friendship characteristic of 
two great allies who have twice In a genera- 
tion shed their blood together. 

I trust that we will not forget that the 
heroism of the defenders of Dien Bien Phu 
will stand for all time as an inspiration to 
freemen. 
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The challenge to us, therefore, Is not to 
hurl accusations against our allies back and 
forth in a transatlantic verbal boxing bout, 
but to figure out how we can regain our 
united strength and aim our collective blows 
at our adversaries. 

The hard fact of the matter is that we 
and our Allies have allowed our unity to 
falter. But that is no proof that we can- 
not repair our unity, instead of allowing 
the Soviets to continue their divide-and- 
conquer technique so successfully. 


CAN'T HAVE CAKE AND EAT IT TOO 


A third note which I should like to make 
in this connection is this: there is a price 
tag on most things in this world, including 
on foreign policy. You cannot get things 
of value at no cost whatsoever. The cost 
of liberty and security often runs high. 

If some Americans are not willing to take 
any risks whatsoever as regards Indochina, 
even as regards the sending of technicians; 
if they are unwilling to make further eac- 
rifices in American money and matcrial; 
then they should not expect the impossible. 

If on the other hand, they agree that 
Indochina is the key to southeast Asia, and 
if they agree that southeast Asia is a cru- 
cial element on the world scale, then they 
must make up their minds as to how much 
of a price they are actually willing to pay 
to maintain Indochina free. 

If these Americans don't want to pay any 
price at all, then they should frankly sọ 
state and not delude Americans or others, 
particularly the French. 

What I object to are those critics who 
say, “Yes, Indochina is crucial. But we 
refuse to run any risks over it. We refuse 
to make any sacrifices over it.“ 

I say: You cannot have your cake and 
eat it too in this world. You cannot main- 
tain freedom unless you are willing to pay 
the price. 

SHOULD WE PAY A PRICE IN BLOOD? 


Now, what is the long-run price for main- 
taining Indochina? Would it be worth the 
price if that price included American man- 
power—precious American blood—American 
ground troops? 

That is the terribly significant question 
which has concerned the highest military 
and diplomatic leaders of the United States 
Government. It has been considered re- 
peatedly by the National Security Council. 
I am not going to try to usurp the preroga- 
tives of the executive branch in attempting 
a definitive answer. 

I do not pose as a military expert. I am 
not going to offer armchair strategy on the 
military possibilities open to us at this lith 
hour. 

But I only want to make this point: that 
we should not permit people to argue on 
both sides of the same question. 

If they want to criticize the Eisenhower 
administration for permitting serious re- 
verses—as if the situation were completed 
under our control, which it is not—and then 
for permitting arrangements to be started 
for a negotiated peace in Indochina, that is 
one thing. 

But u they want to criticize the admin= 
istration, both (a) for those reverses and (b) 
for even daring to ralse the question of how 
we may attempt, with our allies, to halt the 
reverses, then I say such criticism Is exceed- 
ingly arbitrary and unfair, 

I point out very definitely that we are but 
one party to our worldwide system of collec- 
tive security. 

We do not and will not attempt to dictate. 
That is the way of the Soviets, not our way. 

PREMISES OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, I want to turn to the broad and con- 
tinuing basis of United States foreign policy. 
The most significant single fact of world 
politics is the fact of aggressive Soviet power 
and its threat to our freedom and security. 
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Any American foreign policy which does 
not seek to meet the threat and reduce it 
to more manageable proportions is worse 
than useless; it is suicidal. 

The Eisenhower foreign policy is based on 
the premises that this threat can best be met 
through increasing the total strength not 
only of the United States but also of like- 
minded nations; that allies are not only use- 
ful but also necessary; that as the threat 
assumes political and economic as well as 
military forms, it must be met in political 
and economic as well as military ways; that 
in meeting the threat we need not limit our- 
selves to the specific form the threat takes; 
that although we must pace our efforts on 
the assumption that the threat will be of 
long duration, we can hasten its end by 
applying constant political pressure; and 
that, In the meantime, we are always ready 
to enter into good faith negotiations for the 
solution of outstanding problems and the 
reduction of world tensions generally. 


KEY ROLE OF U. N. 


I want to emphasize that the United Na- 
tions plays a very large role in the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy. 

This administration wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the United Nations. American policy 
continues to be based on support of the 
United Nations. We have sought, and con- 
tinue to seek, ways and means of strength- 
ening the United Nations. 

I am sick and tired of hearing narrow- 
minded critics parrot the nonsensical slogan, 
“Get the United States out of the U. N. and 
the U. N. out of the United States.” It is 
hard to imagine a more ill-conceived policy. 

Those who would destroy the U. N. fail to 
understand a very simple truth; if we were to 
disband the U. N. today, so essential is it to 
the cause of world peace that tomorrow we 
would have to start bullding a similar or- 
ganization to take its place. 

REVIEW OF POLICY 

When John Foster Dulles appeared before 
the Foreign Relations Committee in connec- 
tion with his nomination to be Secretary of 
State, I asked him what he hoped to accom- 
plish in the next year. 

“I think,” he said, “that the first task is 
to review and reappralse the present policies. 

“Those policies have in them many good 
elements, but on the other hand, the situa- 
tion has changed and deteriorated in many 
parts of the world. 

“There is always a great danger that, with- 
out Intending to do so, we may fall into a 
rut or a process that already exists. The 
tendency is, there is a momentum that car- 
ries you along the line of present action, and 
it is very difficult to get the opportunity to 
really make a fresh review. The easy thing 
is to carry on. 

“I hope before the end of the year we will 
be able to come up with either fresh policies 
or with a fresh conviction that the existing 
policies are the best that we can find. I hope 
that in most cases, we can find better 
policies.” 

This statement remains a good description 
of the Eisenhower administration approach 
to foreign policy. It is a realistic approach, 
an approach in which our policies are kept 
under constant review and scrutiny to make 
sure that they are the best that can be de- 
vised and that we do not, as Mr. Dulles de- 
scribed it, fall into a rut or a process that 
alrendy exists.” 

Mr. Dulles made this statement on January 
15, 1953. 


THE CAPACITY FOR RETALIATION 


One year later—on January 12, 1954—the 
Secretary spoke to the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York and outlined the 
evolution of the Eisenhower administration's 
foreign policy. 

That speech pretty well sums up In a gen- 
eral way the results of the fresh appraisal 
which was Mr. Dulles' goal for his first year 
in office. 
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‘These results, which have been called the 
New Look, have been the subject of con- 
siderable misunderstanding. What the New 
Look really boils down to Is that we will react 
to Communist aggression—in Mr. Dulles’ 
words— by means and at places of our 
choosing.” We will not necessarily abide by 
the Communist choice of means and places. 

In other words we will not let the Com- 
munists set the ground rules. 

Basically, I am convinced that the idea of 
developing the capacity for instant retalia- 
tion is sound. 

This does not mean that we are com- 
mitted to instant and massive retaliation 
every time there is an aggression. Never- 
theless, the only way we can deter aggression 
is to let the aggressors know in advance that 
their aggression may cost them more than 
they will gain. Indeed, the mere existence 
of the capacity for instant and massive 
retaliation is the best possible guaranty 
that it will never have to be used. 

This policy does not, as has been charged, 
restrict us to a choice between starting 
world war three and ignoring local aggres- 
sions. On the contrary, it gives us wider 
choices and greater freedom of choice than 
we had before. 

With this in background, I want to turn 
again to specific geographic areas of the 
East-West conflict. 

THE ARMISTICE IN KOREA 

We have already briefly scanned the Indo- 
chinese problem. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the 
fact that the initial item on the agenda of 
the Geneva Conference was not to be Indo- 
china, but rather, Korea—scene of the epic 
defense by the United Nations against the 
forces of Communist aggression and scene 
of our armistice agreement. The Commu- 
nists have already repeatedly violated the 
agreement, thus flaws have developed as we 
knew they would in the armistice. 

As a result, there are those who have at- 
tempted to belittle the Korean armistice 
completely. They contend that the armistice 
solyed nothing. They are wrong. It solved 
the problem of people getting killed. 

It is a fact that the Chinese Communists 
were probably able thereby to divert some of 
their strength to Indochina. But the fact 
of the matter is that we, in turn, were able 
to utilize the armistice better to gird our 
strength for our own worldwide commit- 
ments. The armistice permitted us to begin 
the policy of disengagement, for we had ob- 
viously been forced to commit too large a 
proportion of American ground troops to one 
small and exceedingly remote area. 

The armistice permitted us to remove the 
Korean problem from the battlefield to the 
conference room. The armistice has proven, 
in effect, to be one of the significant accom- 
plishments of the last 16 months. 

Accompanying the armistice, we have ne- 
gotiated and ratified a mutual security 
treaty with Korea. We have concluded a 
military assistance agreement with Japan, 
and the Japanese will be making an increas- 
ing contribution to their own defense. 

I have long advocated an overall Pacific 
Pact to strengthen the forces of freedom in 
that part of the world. It is now closer to 
realization than ever before, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate delay in carrying out 
Secretary Dulles’ united-action plea. 

FREE WORLD ADVANCES IN MIDDLE EAST 


Turning now to the Middle East, we ob- 
serve that Iran has been saved from com- 
munism. Under the leadership of its young 
Shah, that historic country is now on the 
road to better days. The Iranian-British oll 
dispute, which once vexed the whole area, 
has yielded to cooler heads and better judg- 
ment, 

Equally significant in the Middle East has 
been the bringing of Pakistan into active par- 
ticipation in the free world defense system. 
The Pakistani and the Turks have arranged 
an alliance which we hope will be broadened 
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to include other countries of the Middle 
East. Negotiations for a military assistance 
agreement between the United States and 
Pakistan are actively proceeding. Pakistan 
is a truly remarkable country, poor In ma- 
terlal wealth but rich in devotion to free- 
dom and capable of making a very significant 
contribution to our common cause. We wel- 
come her as an ally. 

The developing defense arrangements in 
the Middle East offer a good illustration of 
the results of the fresh appraisal which has 
been made of our past policies. One of our 
objectives in that area had long been a Mid- 
dle East Defense Organization which would 
tie the Arab States in with Turkey and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Such 
an arrangement would strengthen the area 
generally and greatly facilitate the defense 
of one of the weakest and most crucial areas 
of the free world. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
the attainment of that objective was highly 
improbable and that we could not realis- 
tically base our policy on it. 

We turned our attention, therefore, to 
something that was more nearly attainable— 
a defensive alliance along the northern tier 
of middle eastern states, anchored in Turkey 
at one end, in Pakistan at the other, and 
including Iraq and possibly Iran. We have 
not given up our ultimate goal of an area- 
wide alliance in the Middle East, but mean- 
while we are making encouraging progress 
toward a more limited and more realistic 
objective. 

SOME PROGRESS IN WESTERN EUROPE 

In Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has been strengthened. 

The NATO buildup has been put on a 
long-term basis, at a level that can be sus- 
tained. This makes the burden more easily 
bearable, both for ourselves and our allles. 
It has made it possible to reduce our eco- 
nomic aid to the vanishing point, and this 
has had beneficial effects not only on our 
own budget but also on our relations with 
our allies. NATO is a significant deterrent 
to Communist aggression in Europe, and it 
is now acquiring strength which will last. 

We have long recogrfized that NATO could 
not be fully effective, however, without a 
contribution from Germany. The device 
which has worked out for securing that con- 
tribution was the European Defense Com- 
munity. The EDC Treaty was signed in May 
1952, but 8 months later when the Elsen- 
hower administration took office, not a single 
member had ratified it. This was made one 
of the top priorities of American policy. and 
EDC has now been ratified by 4 of the 6 sig- 
natory states. 

FRANCE AND EDC 

We are all aware of the interrelation be- 
tween Indochina and the problem of French 
ratification of EDC. The fact that France 
has not ratified the treaty is of deep concern 
to us, to thinking French men and women, 
and to men of good will everywhere. But 
no man, viewing the facts, should under- 
estimate the difficulties and complexities of 
France's internal parliamentary problem in 
relation to EDC. Secretary of State Dulles 
has done everything possible to present the 
facts frankly to the French Government. I 
am sure that no one could charge Mr. Dulles 
with lack of forthrightness on this or, for 
that matter, on other pressing issues, 

A further accomplishment of the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy in Europe has been to 

Spain into our defense system. As 
the result of an agreement signed last year, 
we now have at our disposal Spanish sites 
for bases of very great strategic importance. 

The past 16 months have likewise brought 
about a closer association of Yugoslavia, and 
its considerable military establishment, with 
Greece and Turkey. This gives added 
strength against aggression in southeast 
Europe. 

OUR LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Finally, in Latin America, the Eisenhower 
administration has taken steps to rectify 
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the neglect by our policymakers of our near- 
est friends which had prevailed for eo long. 

The trip by the President's distinguished 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, did a great 
deal to improve our relations in Latin Amer- 
ica generally and to convince the people 
there that we genuinely want their friend- 
ship. 

The most dramatic change in Latin Amer- 
ican attitudes toward the United States is 
exemplified by Argentina. There is now not 
only a very much friendlier atmosphere ta- 
ward the United States in Buenos Aires, 
but there has been a curtailment of the 
anti-United States propaganda activities of 
Argentine Embassies in other American 
Republics. We trust that this Improvement 
in relations will continue and will be 
enhanced. 

We further strengthened hemispheric 
solidarity at the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference in Caracas in March. 

By the impressive vote of 17 to 1, that 
conference recognized that “the domination 
or contro] of the political institutions of 
any American State by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States, endangering 
the peace of America * .“ 

That is a great step forward. It recog- 
nizes, for the first time in this formal way, 
that communism is itself foreign interven- 
tion in the affairs of the Americas. And it 
comes none too soon to meet the Commu- 
nist menace in this hemisphere, particularly 
in Central America and the Caribbean, 
notably the Communist beachhead in Guate- 
mala, which already is beginning to radiate 
ite evil influence to neighboring countries 
and elsewhere in Latin America, 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

By this brief region-by-region summary, 
I do not of course intend even to imply a 
completely or uniformly encouraging out- 
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There will always, of course, be unsolved 
problems. I have dealt at some length with 
one of these problems—the one in Indo- 
china—but I have not even mentioned 
others, on any one of which a whole evening 
could be spent—such as for example, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in the Middle East, the 

-British dispute over Suez, the prob- 
lem of India’s position, the problems of Ger- 
man unification, of an Austrian peace treaty, 
and many others. 

On balance, however, by any objective 
standard of measurement, we have made sub- 
stantial progress in tho last 16 months. You 
cannot expect this progress to take spectacu- 
lar form like a before-and-after picture ad- 
vertising the results of dieting. A part of 
our foreign policy progress does not yet ap- 
pear in tangible results. It consists of tak- 
ing steps to make some of our outstanding 
problems more susceptible to solution. 

I do want to point out however that many 
of these problems arise from an insufficient 
understanding on the part of the people in- 
volved of the nature of the Soviet threat 
and from a misunderstanding of American 
policies and American motives. 


PROPAGANDA OF AND ABOUT US 


Because of our association with our NATO 
allies, some of whom happen to be the prin- 
cipal colonial powers of Europe, the United 
States is unfortunately and unjustifiably 
tainted with colonialism throughout most of 
the non-European, non-Communist part of 
the world—in the Middle East, in Africa, in 
Asia, and even to some extent in Latin 
America, 

It is a scandal that this was ever allowed 
to happen. No other country on the face 
of the globe has such an unblemished record 
against colonialism as the United States, 
and no other country has such a black record 
as the Soviet Union. In Secretary Dulles’ 
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restrained phrase, our policy in that regard 
had become “unnecessarily ambiguous.” 
That is being corrected. 

As a further step in promoting better 
worldwide understanding of the United 
States and the things it stands for, we have 
strengthened our overseas information pro- 
grams. These programs are designed to dis- 
seminate the truth about Americans and 
American policies. The more we can spread 
the simple, unvarnished truth, the more 
trouble the Communists have in peddling 
their lies. 

THE SOVIET CAPTIVE COUNTRIES 

There is one very important part of the 
world which I have not talked about tonight, 
and that is the Soviet Union itself and its 
captive countries, Some extremely inter- 
esting things have been happening in that 
area recently. 

The increasing number of desertions of 
Communist espionage agents and saboteurs 
is a matter of great significance. 

For years, of course, there have been a 
great number of refugees fowing out of the 
Soviet bloc, and that too, is significant as 
an indication of the opposition of the peo- 
ple generally to Communist totalitarianism. 
But of late the desire for freedom has begun 
to penetrate even into the Soviet secret 
police, which we can presume to be com- 
posed of hard core, specially selected and 
trained agents. We can rejoice that the 
Soviet loyalty and security program is not 
working very well. 

‘There is other evidence of tension and un- 
rest behind the Iron Curtain. The most 
spectacular exemple was, of course, the June 
17 riots in East Berlin and throughout the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. But those riots 
are only indicative. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is publishing a series of studies, prepared by 
the Library of Congress, on tensions within 
the Soviet Union and the Soviet captive 
countries. These carefully documented 
studies show that every social and economic 
group has special grievances against the 
Communist imperialists. They show fur- 
ther that the Communists are having great 
difficulties in imposing their system and that 
in many cases their efforts to date have re- 
sulted in complete fallure. 

It might be easy to draw many inferences 
from these facts and to conclude, wishfully, 
that the Soviet Empire is on the verge of 
collapse. It would be highly unrealistic to 
base our policy on such a misleading and 
mistaken premise. But we can legitimately 
take comfort in the fact that the Commu- 
nists have their troubles, too. They have 
more troubles, in fact, than we do. 

Many of these troubles, of course, are the 
inevitable result of the internal contradic- 
tions which afflict all totalitarian states. But 
I think it is fair to attribute some of them 
to our own policies of strength and determi- 
nation. The stronger the free nations, the 
brighter the flames of liberty and independ- 
ence will burn in the breasts of oppressed 
peoples everywhere. 

As I have pointed out one of the key points 
of the Eisenhower policy is to put as much 
political pressure as possible on the Soviet 
bloc. The more trouble the bloc has for 
itself, the less opportunity it has to start 
trouble for others. 

UNITED STATES FLEXIBILITY 


This strategy also gives us more flexibility. 
More maneuverability, more initiative, Let 
me give you a few examples of how this 
works. 

We tell the Soviets that we will react to 
aggression, but we do not tell them how, 
We worry them, keep them guessing. 

We deneutralized Formosa. The Commu- 
mists no longer have assurance that our 
Seventh Fleet will prevent Nationalist Chi- 
nese actions against the mainland. 

We are disengaging ourselves from Korea. 
This means that less of our strength Is tied 
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down in one spot; more of it Is available as 
a strategic, mobile reserve. It means that 
we have more strength, not less. 

We challenge the Communists to live up 
to their professed desire for world peace. We 
demand deeds to prove the good faith of 
their glittering words. When the deeds are 
not forthcoming, some of the glitter wears 
off the words. 

We go further, We put forward construc- 
tive suggestions of cur own—such as the 
President's proposal for the peaceful devel- 
opment of atomic energy. Negotiations 
based on this proposal are now going for- 
ward. We hope for positive results. If the 
Soviets mean what they say, we will have 
positive results. If not, then the whole 
world will know where the blame lies, 

PRESERVE NONPARTISANSHIP 

Viewing the situation as a whole, I believe 
that the facts which I have presented justify 
my contention that our foreign policy dur- 
ing the last year and a quarter has indeed 
been more vigorous, more imaginative, more 
dynamic, more daring, in searching out weak 
spots In the Soviet bloc and in bringing 
pressure to bear on those weak spots. 

I-do not for one moment attempt to gloss 
over the obvious difficulties we have en- 
countered. I do not believe that the Repub- 
lican administration and its supporters in 
the Congress could or would make any claims 
to perfection or infallibility or in before- 
and-after miracles. 

Now, as to the charges against our admin- 
istration, I point out to you that we are 
approaching an important byelection. In- 
evitably there is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to magnify alleged shortcomings of the 
incumbent or the previous administration. 
I believe, however, that at least insofar as 
foreign policy is concerned, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats should exercise re- 
straint, judgment, and fairness, 

This is no time for partisanship to divide 
us on foreign policy. It is bad enough that 
we have experienced the degree of division 
which we have encountered in certain re- 
spects with our allies, Let not this division 
occur In our own land as well and thereby 
aggravate our problems with friend and foe 
alike, 

We welcome honest differences at home 
and abroad. We know that reasonable men 
have a right to differ and will inevitably 
differ at times. But the stakes are too high 
for the survival of this Nation—I repeat, the 
survival of this Nation—and of western ciyil- 
ization as a whole, for us to allow partisan 
bickering, partisan crowing, or partisan ac- 
cusations, to impair American foreign policy. 

There are those who have attempted com- 
pletely and unreservedly to denounce bl- 
partisan or nonpartisan foreign policy, I 
oe I cannot appreciate their twisted 

logic. 

Don't they realize that the enemies of our 
country want nothing more than to divide 
us? Don't they realize that there is noth- 
ing incompatible between bipartisan foreign 
policy and our constitutional system? In 
this system the incumbent administration 
has basic support from the loyal opposition 
with whom it consults at all stages and yet 
both the majority and the minority reserve 
to themselves the right to have certain 
differences. 


CLOSE POLITICAL BALANCE OF POWER 


There must be and will continue to be 
bipartisanship in foreign policy, particularly 
under the present delicate political balance 
of power. 

Take the situation In Washington today. 
With the Senate divided 48 to 47 in favor of 
the Democrats, and with a two-thirds vote 
necessary for the ratification of all treaties, 
how could President Eisenhower possibly 
conduct our foreign policy without a sub- 
stantial number of votes from the other side 
of the aisle? 
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Those who insist that bipartisanship is 
outmoded, badly need a lesson in elementary 
arithmetic. 

I repeat: We welcome honest criticism. 
Such criticism is a part of the American tra- 
dition, and out of it there frequently come 
some constructive ideas and suggestions. 
The absence of such criticism is one of the 
great weaknesses of the Soviet Union, and 
the opportunity for it here is one of our 
great strengths. 


GRITICS SHOULD SUGGEST ALTERNATIVE 


Those who criticize, however, have the re- 
sponsibility of offering a better alternative. 

The practical conditions which we face in 
the world rarely give us a choice between 
black and white. We are usually confronted 
with varying shades of gray, and frequently 
pretty dark shades at that. We have too 
often been in a situation where there were no 
good alternatives, where we have had to 
choose the least undesirable one. 

It is easy enough to lambaste the Presl- 
dent or the Secretary of State in retrospect, 
It is easier to call a football game on Mon- 
day morning than it is on Saturday after- 
noon. But objections which are offered on 
Saturday afternoon are entitled to a great 
deal more respect than those which do not 
come until Monday morning. 

I would be more impressed with the criti- 
cism which I hear of our foreign policy if the 
critics displayed more foresight and less 
hindsight. There has been too little of the 
former and a great deal too much of the 
latter from the Hoosier critics. 

In the language of the old frontier saying, 
“Any Jackass can kick down a barn but it 
takes a carpenter to build one.” 

Together with our allies, we are, by and 
large, moving ahead in our building a struc- 
ture of world peace. Our progress is not 
perfect nor is it uninterrupted by setbacks. 
But I challenge our critics elther to come up 
with a better set of blueprints or to pitch 
in and help execute those that we have, 


CONCLUSION 


I conclude these comments with this final 
point: In the last 16 months, we have 
strengthened foreign policy—the shield of 
our Republic. We have strengthened it 
toward the end of our own survival and of 
the survival of all that we hold dear. 

We have done so on the sound premise 
that our strength would improve the chances 
of peace. 

There is no man in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration who lghtly considers war, 
whether it be a so-called minor war, or a 
global Armageddon which might start from 
such a war. 

If partisan critics want not just to criti- 
cize but to misrepresent the position of the 
administration, then they must reckon with 
the consequences of the division which they 
may cause. 

The world situation fs In a fluid state 
more so than perhaps ever before. An event 
in one part of the world dynamically alters 
events elsewhere. Our prospects in any one 
area can change for the better—or for the 
worse—by some sudden action or series of 
actions. A so-called defeat can be turned 
into victory and, yes, the reverse is true as 
well, 

All of these facts make it necessary that 
we all maintain our sense of perspective. 
These facts make it necessary that critics 
think before they speak, and that they offer 
constructive alternatives when they criticize. 

We of America have made progress in our 
foreign relations. We must make more 
progress. But we will require the greatest 
possible unity, patience, and understanding 
toward that end. 
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Diversification of the Economy of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, North 
Carolina has one of the most diversified 
economies of any of our States. As evi- 
dence of the great progress we are mak- 
ing, I wish to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
article which recently appeared in a 
great many North Carolina newspapers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Expanns To Error 10,000 
Preorte Now 


(By Wade Lucas) 


Wrinston-SaLem.—Veterans of World War 
II were still returning to their homes and 
being halled as heroes in many instances 
back in 1946 when the first of the units of 
what is officially known as the North Caro- 
lina works of Western Electric Co. was es- 
tablished in North Carolina. 

Today, Western Electric, whose parent 
company is the internationally known 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
expanded its operations not only here in 
Winston-Salem but also in Burlington and 
Greensboro. 

More than 10,000 persons, some 35 percent 
of whom are women, are working the stand- 
ard, 40-hour week in the North Carolina 
works of Western Electric. It is about these 
people, most of whom are native-born Tar- 
heels, that this story is being written to 
point up that workers in this company find 
little difficulty adapting themselves to skills 
required in the manufacture of electronics, 
electrical equipment, and associated prod- 
ucts. 

Because of the nature of the electronics 
work being done here, in Greensboro, and in 
Burlington in Western Electric’s North Caro- 
lina works, integral units in the company 
coast to coast operations, not too much can 
be said. But in the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton and in headquarters of United States 
Armed Forces throughout the world the of- 
ficials know much more about the com- 
pany's operation in North Carolina than can 
be told here. 


WHAT IT MAKES 


But, and here the company's booklet, 
Welcome to Western Electric, is quoted, Is a 
little insight into the concern’s operations 
within its guarded plants located in North 
Carolina. Headed “What We Make,” here 
it is: 

“Today the United States is for electronic 
and communications spending many billions 
of dollars for equipment for defense. The 
Western Electric Co. produces an important 
part of that equipment for every branch 
of the armed services—Army Ordnance and 
Signal Corps, Navy, and Air Force. 

“The products manufactured by the North 
Carolina works are principally electronic 
equipment for defense such as search, track- 
ing, and fire control radar, and transcelvers. 

“Work is also being done at the North 
Carolina works in an electronic control sys- 
tem for the Army Ordnance’s electrically 
controlled antiaircraft missiles which travel 
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at supersonic speeds. In addition to defense 
projects the works’ personnel recently 
teamed up with organizations at other West- 
ern Electric locations to manufacture the 
equipment for the Bell System's transconti- 
nental microwave radio-relay system used in 
transmitting TV." 

Kansas-born Fred Henderson, North Caro- 
lina works manager, is inordinately proud of 
the work being done by the more than 10,000 
workers in the plants here, in Burlington, 
and in Greensboro. So is Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of Western Electric, who 
recently visited the State and inspected his 
company's plants in the three cities. 

SAFETY RECORD 


For these workers, practically all of whom 
are Tarheels, are among other things setting 
safety records that not only earn for them 
awards from the United States Department 
of Labor and the North Carolina Department 
of Labor, but also warm praise from North 
Carolina's Governor, William B. Umstead, and 
Director Ben E. Douglas, of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment. 

Employees of the North Carolina works 
of this big company during 1953 earned the 
enviable record of only 0.92 injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours worked. It is the lowest such 
mark ever attained by a manufacturing loca- 
tion of the Western Electric Co. working as 
many as 18% million hours in a fiscal year. 

Burlington employees have qualified for 
the North Carolina and United States De- 
partment of Labor joint award for outstand- 
ing safety achievements for the seventh con- 
secutive year, Winston-Salem for the fourth 
consecutive year, and Greensboro for the 
second consecutive year. 

In addition, Winston-Salem and Burling- 
ton received the National Safety Council's 
award of honor In 1953 for having worked in 
excess of 4 million man-hours without a 
lost-time injury. Greensboro also qualified 
for this award in 1953 and has worked more 
than 4,500,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident “to which record.” The Am- 
plifier, company employee publication 
proudly points out, “the Greensboro em- 
ployees are still adding hours.” Winston- 
Salem has applied for its second award of 
honor for having worked 5,290,147 man- 
hours from June 30, 1953, to January 11, 
1954, inclusive, without a lost-time accident, 

Asked to comment on this safety record, 
Works Manager Henderson, no man to go 
out of his way to seek publicity by any man- 
ner of means, sald to the company workers: 
“The State and national awards for safety 
achievement for which our North Carolina 
works’ employees have qualified reflect your 
splendid cooperation in maintaining stand- 
ards of safety on the job which have resulted 
in an accident frequency rate far below the 
rate for our industry. I am truly proud of 
this outstanding safety record, and I know 
you are, too. 

“Safety on the job is not enough, however, 
I want to urge you as strongly as possible to 
use the same caution off the job * * at 
home and on the highways * Which has 
earned you national recognition for safety 
achievement on the job. It's a small price 
to pay for the continued health and happi- 
ness of your loved ones.” 

PRAISE FROM GOVERNOR 


And to Western Electric Co.'s approximate 
5,600 employees in Winston-Salem, 3,200 in 
Burlington, 1,400 in Greensboro, and North 
Carolina works’ field engineers scattered 
throughout the world with the United States 
Armed Forces, Governor Umstead has this 
to say: 

“North Carolina is proud of the work you 
are doing and the safety records you are 
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setting. ‘You are shining examples of what 
can be achieved by practicing safety on the 
job. As Governor of North Carolina, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

The Governor, who has made further in- 
dustrial development of North Carolina a 
principal goal of his administration, also 
spoke as the active chairman of the State 
board of conservation and development, pol- 
icymaking body for the State department of 
conservation and development, 

Conservation and Development Director 
Douglas, who is spearheading the State's 
campaign for more industrial payrolls, joined 
Governor Umstead in congratulating the 
Western Electric Co.’s Tar Heel workers for 
their safety achievements. 

GOOD WORKERS 


“These people, as Mr. Pred Henderson has 
said, are good workers, easy to train in the 
complex manufacture of electronics and elec- 
trical equipment, have excellent records for 
job productivity, and are showing us that 
safety can really be practiced on the job. To 
them my heartiest congratulations.” 

Readers of the State’s newspapers may re- 
member what Western Electric's Fred Hen- 
derson said in the department of conserva- 
tion and development sponsored industrial 
development forum at Burlington last year. 

EASY TO TRAIN 


“We knew when we came to North Caro- 
lina there would be much training involved 
and we were concerned about how rapidly 
the people here would adjust to our work,” 
Henderson said. “We were agreeably sur- 
prised, however, to find the training require- 
ment to be less than half what we expected, 
showing how adaptable the people are.” 

In a talk to Winston-Salem Rotarians re- 
cently, Mr. Henderson was quoted as saying 
that the stability and willingness of North 
Carolina's young people to learn gives the 
State an important asset for attracting new 
industry. 

And pointing up the quality and produc- 
tivity of the workers his company employs 
in North Carolina, this Kansas-born indus- 
trialist, who is becoming quite a booster for 
North Carolina and its people, said it is 
quite a tribute to his company's Tar Heel 
employees that they can build the concern's 
“Nike” guided missile, which happens to be 
a complicated electronic weapon with more 
than 1,500,000 parts. 

That Western Electric has faith in North 
Carolina and the State's determination to 
build for that “better tomorrow“ that Gover- 
nor Umstead envisioned in his inaugural ad- 
dress in Raleigh in January 1953, is further 
demonstrated by the company’s construction 
of a new manufacturing buillding here. 

It is expected this building will be com- 
pleted sometime this year. Including aux- 
illary service buildings and an office building 
which was started during 1953, the new con- 
struction, approximating $8,000,000 in cost, 
will provide about 625,000 square feet of 
space in which to centralize work now being 
performed at several leased locations in 
Winston-Salem, 


Poland’s Constitutional Independence 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1954 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
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ment which I have prepared relative to 
Poland's Constitutional Independence 
Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is a distinct privilege for me to join my 
colleagues today in celebrating the Consti- 
tutional Independence Day of Poland. It is 
appropriate that today, May 3d, that we in 
the Congress take note of this day because 
just within the last few days the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations reported a 
resolution favoring the immediate holding of 
free and fair elections in Poland, As a mem- 
ber of that committee, I enthusiastically 
joined in voting for it. 

The people of Poland are today enslaved 
by international communism. We in the 
United States must never forget that one of 
our goals as a free nation in the free world 
must be the eventual emancipation of Poland 
and its people from Communist totalitarian- 
ism. The spirit of Poland remains free. I 
am confident that Poland itself will again 
soon be free. 


Secretary Benson’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Secretary Benson's At- 
titude,” published in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard of recent date. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SecreTary Benson’s ATrirope 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson told 
newsmen in Washington yesterday that he 
won't resign if Congress rejects his flexible 
price-support program. That's good news. 

Secretary Benson, during his months in 
the Cabinet, has shown that he is honest, 
has the courage of his convictions, and is 
constructive in his efforts, too, for good, 
sound government. We need that kind of 
man in Washington. 

Members of Congress up for reelection are 
threatening to throw out his carefully con- 
sidered and planned farm program designed 
to check overproduction now costing Ameri- 
can taxpayers in the billions every year. 
They want to keep parity payments at a 
rigid and artificial 90 percent, despite the 
heavy waste, fearing that the Benson pro- 
gram will antagonize farmers. 

Every valid argument is in favor of the 
Benson program. The one it would replace 
is a wartime measure designed to stimulate 
production when every ounce of food could 
be used. With other countries up to normal 
in food production and this country's export 
demand heavily reduced, the old system is 
out-of-date and a heavy burden upon Amer- 
ican families because of taxes they must pay 
for surplus foods that can't be used. 

Surpluses, as every New York State dairy 
farmer has learned through years of bitter 
experience, are the bane of agriculture and 
the fact that the Government subsidizes 
them does not change the fact. 

The change has to be made. The country 
can't continue to throw away billions every 
year on an unsound and outworn program. 
It is up to Congress to recognize and act on 
the fact. 


May 7. 
The Challenges of Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive in this morning’s mail 
a letter from Mr. Edward J. Konkol, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Good Roads Association, conveying cer- 
tain resolutions which had been adopted 
by the fourth annual convention of that 
association in Milwaukee on April 27. 

One of the resolutions deals with the 
vital interrelationship between good 
roads and civil defense. It is clear that 
if, for example, we are to make adequate 
preparation for the evacuation of our 
cities because of imminent enemy at- 
tack we must have a far better system of 
highway exits from our major cities, in 
order that vast numbers of lives may be 
saved within the minutes and hours of 
the time which may be available. 

I was glad to note recently that Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Director Val Peterson 
emphasized the significance of planning 
our future highway program toward 
that end. 

In my own State the mayor of our larg- 
est city, the Honorable Frank Zeidler, 
has long emphasized the theme of the 
importance of the highway system in 
relation to civil defense. 

At Mayor Zeidler's request, Dr. George 
Parkinson, Deputy Director for Civil 
Defense, prepared an evacuation plan 
for the city of Milwaukee, and plans for 
its implementation are now being made, 

It is my earnest hope that the plan- 
ning of the integration of an improved 
and expanded Federal highway program 
with civil-defense needs will proceed 
apace, rather than lag for lack of 
imagination or lack of necessary funds, 

I send to the desk the text of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Wisconsin Good 
Roads Association on this issue. 

On the overall implications of civil de- 
fense, I append to it excerpts from Mayor 
Zeidler's annual address to the Common 
Council of Milwaukee on April 20. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the excerpts from the address 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING Goon Roaps von 

Civ. DEFENSE 

Whereas the citizens of Wisconsin and 
the Nation have been greatly concernéd in 
recent months with the development of 
military weapons including the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs; and 

Whereas various programs have been de- 
signed to accelerate the public interest in the 
matter of civilian defense in order to develop 
an orderly evacuation procedure in the event 
of an atomic attack; and 

Whereas it has been pointed out by civilian 
defense authorities and officials that. the 
matter of movement of the masses of people 
in time of emergency or time of attack is 
of paramount importance to the salvation 
of the citizens and to this end it is desir- 
able to have good roads capable and svalil- 
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able for this purpose; and in this new atomic 
age with the development of nuclear weap- 
ons; and 
Whereas it will be n to disperse 
our heavy basic industries and good high- 
ways are essential to the citizenry for ready 
access to such dispersed industries: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Wisconsin Good Roads 
Association do endorse the program of the 
Wisconsin civilian defense officials and ex- 
tend their cooperation in this worthy cause 
to bring about greater public interest in 
better roads for civil defense; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the highway program in 
Wisconsin be accelerated with the view of 
developing better and safer roads in order 
to fit into the civil defense program in the 
movement of civilian and military person- 
nel in the time of great catastrophe; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Walter J. Kohler, 
Governor of Wisconsin and the Honorable 
Ralph J. Olson, adjutant general of the State 
of Wisconsin. 
Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., this 27th day 
of April 1954. 
WISCONSIN GooD ROADS ASSOCIATION, 
Attest: 
Epwarp J. KONKOL, 
Executive Secretary. 
Otar JOHNSON, 
President. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF MAYOR FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Apait 20, 1954 


Apri 20, 1954. 
To the Honorable the Common Council. 

GENTLEMEN: In preparing this annual 
message on the state of our city it became 
evident to me that most of our problems and 
needs, our plans and hopes for the future 
were tied to a tremendous goal—evolution 
for the dual purposes of security and beau- 
tification. 

All our thinking and action ought now to 
be directed toward this goal. 

CITIES IN THE ATOMIC AGE 

Our future progress is largely dependent 
upon how best a city can live and grow in 
the age of nuclear weapons. Milwaukee's 
evolution is being forced by the revolution 
of science. 

We must learn how to provide for the long- 
range reduction of the vulnerability of our 
cities. We must reduce the density of our 
population, and make Industry less vulner- 
able. At the same time we must preserve 
the income sources of the city so that it can 
exist, We also must provide for the safety 
of our people by arranging for their rapid 
dispersal should attack come. 

These concepts must be in the background 
of every municipal decision we make hence- 
forward. 

Of course, we hope that the nations of the 
world will, by international agreement, soon 
relieve us of the threat which hangs over 
every center of population. Unfortunately 
the sole answer is not entirely in the hands 
of the United States. 

It so happens that out of the pressure of 
the tomie age forces have developed which 
can help produce a beautiful and modern 
city. We must harness these forces for re- 
building and renewing our city, for conserv- 
ing neighborhoods, for improving the flow of 
traffic, for increased planning and zoning. 
Properly directed over two decades, these 
forces can make for more mental and physi- 
cal comfort in our metropolitan life. 

In our city’s evolution, we must eradicate 
our old, dirty, and wornout exteriors. The 
ugliness, decay, dirt, and pollution, which 
have for so long characterized large parts of 
our American cities, are undesirable and 
unnecessary. The natural instincts of our 
people cry for wholesome surroundings. It 
is up to us now to plan for our objective: 
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That Milwaukee shall be a model city for 
cleanliness, beauty, security, and oppor- 
tunity. 

As we progress in this evolution, we will 
be—at the same time—making adjustments 
for the stern and awesome realities engen- 
dered by the resolution in nuclear weapons. 

At the present time, the metropolitan cen- 
ters of our Nation continue to expand in a 
manner which provides a hazard for every- 
one. Between 1940 and 1952, more than 6 
million people were added to the resident 
population of central cities of 168 metro- 
politan areas. Realistic thinking, begun 
immediately after 1946, would have set up, 
through local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, plans for the future location of peo- 
ple and industry. Thus we could have 
minimized the dangers that are now inher- 
ent in our American metropolitan cities. A 
system of regional zoning, and a modern 
manner of collecting and allocating taxes, 
would have allowed cities to adjust them- 
selves to the realities of the age. 

We, in the cities, cannot ignore the 
changes which must take place because of 
the recent dramatic advance in the power 
of nuclear weapons. Individuals, and indus- 
tries alike, will begin to make decisions to 
get away from the targets. These moves will 
be encouraged by the Federal Government 
in a hundred ways through the policies of 
the National Security Council and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The impact of these new policies is being 
studied. The Milwaukee Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Milwaukee County 
Civil Defense Commission have jointly au- 
thorized a study of our city’s future evolu- 
tion as dictated by the need for dispersal. 
But while we begin to alter our course of 
civil development, we must also concentrate 
on immediate pressing problems. 


Procedure at the Hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and timely editorial entitled 
“Above the Law?” which appeared this 
morning in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOVE THE Law? 

To “The Case of the Cropped Picture” 
must now be added “The Case of the Pur- 
loined Letter”—or, what is worse, “The Case 
of the Letter That Was Never Written.” It 
is really dismal that the Senate hearings 
should have to spend hours going into mat- 
ters of this kind, and even more dismal that 
in two current instances such shabby tricks 
should have been perpetrated by Senator 
McCarTHy and his staff. 

“Now I would like to, Mr. Secretary. give 
you a letter.” So said the Senator on Tues- 
day, opening up a new line of attack upon 
the Secretary of the Army. And what did 
the letter turn out to be? It turned out 
to be a digest of information which should 
not have got outside the restricted channels 
approved by the FBI, in the form of a carbon 
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copy of which no original apparently exists. 
Mr. Hoover did not sign it, and, in fact, 
never wrote the letter. In short, this docu- 
ment was basically different, in form and 
substance, from what Senator MCCARTHY 
had represented it as being; and the way he 
had got it, as well as the way he produced 
it at the hearings, raised the gravest ques- 
tions as to the propriety of the Senator's 
conduct, 

What is even more shocking than the fraud 
is the theory by which Senator McCaarur 
justified the incident. He had received the 
letter, he said, from an Army intelligence 
officer; day and night he was receiving re- 
ports, and no one (as he told Mr. Welch) 
“will ever get me to violate the confidence 
of loyal people in this Government who are 
giving me information.” The unknown Army 
officer 1s certainly gullty of a serious offense 
in transmitting this FBI report to unauthor- 
ized persons. Others are guilty in varying 
degrecs of insubordination, disobedience of 
official orders, disloyalty to their chiefs. Yet 
Senator McCartrHy encourages all these, con- 
nives with them, protects them. He puts 
himself at the head of secret spy apparatus, 
claiming to be above the law—and above 
all principles of orderly administration and 
executive responsibility. Such means, any 
means, are justified, he implies, because he 
is seeking to root out communism and others 
(presumably) are not. 

It is one thing to protect the kind of in- 
formants upon which the FBI relies. It u 
entirely a different thing (as Mr. Jenkins has 
so far failed to realize) to protect an inform- 
ant who brings secret information from the 
FBI or from some other part of the Federal 
establishment. The refusal to reveal the 
name of such a one is proof that Senator 
McCartHy considers himself the center of 
an absolute power, with the executive de- 
pasmon reduced to subservience before 

The facts which reveal the nature of Sen- 
ator McCarrHy’s arrogance and usurpation 
are, fortunately, the same ones that will 
prove his undoing. The public is now see- 
ing clearly what is at stake in the hearings: 
the issue of orderly constitutional govern- 
ment as opposed to a one-man reign of ter- 
ror. It is seeing also the methods by which 
Senator McCarTHy works. The cropped pic- 
ture may not have seemed of vital impor- 
tance in itself, but tled in with them the 
altered FBI report, and seen as one in a 
long series of tricks and deceitful maneu- 
vers, it takes on a weighty significance, 
Communism cannot be rooted out this way. 
Equally important, free institutions cannot 
in this way be preserved. 


Texas Newspaper Suggests Mass Citation 
to Youths Serving as Medical Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an outstanding east Texas news- 
paper, the Lufkin Daily News, recently 
published a very brief editorial titled 
“Our Brave Youngsters.” 

Because the three sentences compos- 
ing the editorial express a feeling widely 
shared by our people, I wish, without 
further comment, to ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendiz 
of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Brave YOUNGSTERS 

When they get around to passing out 
awards again in the medical field, we hope 
the authorities can find it in their hearts 
to give a group—or perhaps we should say 
a mass—citation to the thousands of young- 
sters now submitting to the Salk antipolio 
vaccine tests. 

With varying degrees of bravery, these kids 
are serving as medical pioneers in a project 
that could wipe out one of our worst remain- 
ing scourges. To some of them the hypo- 
dermic needle must look as big as an atomic 
cannon. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2150) providing for 
creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation to construct part of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in United States terri- 
tory in the interest of national security; 
authorizing the Corporation to consummate 
certain arrangements with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada relative to con- 
struction and operation of the seaway; em- 
powering the Corporation to finance the 
United States share of the seaway cost on a 
self-liquidating basis; to establish coopera- 
tion with Canada in the control and opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway; to authorize 
negotiations with Canada of an agreement 
on tolls; and for other purposes. 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. SMITH]. z 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I first became acquainted with this 
project in 1951 at the hearings before 
our committee, when both the national 
and the international aspects of the mat- 
ter were presented in great detail; how 
the proposed seaway will effect our na- 
tional economy; how it will affect our 
national defense; our relations with our 
neighbor to the north, Canada; and in 
a broader sense, our relations with the 
rest of the world. ‘ 

Many grave statements have been 
made about the bad effect from an eco- 
nomic sense upon other sections of the 
country if this project is completed. 
They are the same type of statements 

that were made in years past, when it 
was first suggested that we build the 
Panama Canal; that we build a trans- 
continental railroad or a transcontinen- 
tal highway; when we developed water 
commerce on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers; when it was proposed that we 
develop the harbors of our great sea- 
board cities. This American economy is 
not a pie which we can divide in such a 
way that if one man’s share gets larger 
the other man will naturally have to get 
some more. This economy of ours has to 
continue to expand and develop. If all 
sections of our country are to continue 
to get a larger share, if all of us are to 
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continue to enjoy a better standard of 
living, if the American way is to provide 
a better life for all of us, we must do 
everything we can to develop all of the 
economic potential of our country, with- 
out regard to sectionalism, without any 
regard to whether this will help some- 
body a little more than it will help me. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project will, 
of course, be of great benefit to the States 
which border upon the Great Lakes, but 
it will be of greater benefit to this Nation 
of ours as a whole. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives tomorrow, when it takes final action 
on this measure, will give its overwhelm- 
ing and enthusiastic endorsement, which 
will show to the country and the rest 
of the world that we are attempting to 
act on this project without any spirit of 
sectionalism, and that that spirit will 
carry over into the future so that other 
projects of this same type will be met 
with the same attitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


Dien Bien Phu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
fall of Dien Bien Phu in accordance with 
the Communists predetermined time- 
table will come as a sobering shock to 
those who have been lulled into com- 
placency by the administration’s verbal 
gyrations between oft-repeated soothing 
slogans—to justify defense cuts—and 
sporadic tough talk which fooled our own 
people but patiently failed to bluff or 
deter the Communists. 

Only power can deter the Commu- 
nists. Only existent, evident, unchal- 
lengeable power can give us the peace 
we all fervently desire. There will be no 
peace through weakness. 

The significance of Dien Bien Phu is 
far greater than it need have been ex- 
cept for administration statements. If 
nothing could be done or would be done 
to save it, obviously it was a psycholog- 
ical, strategic, and political blunder to 
magnify it to huge proportions and 
thereby increase the damage its fall has 
done to the cause of the free world. 

Korea and Indochina are two ends of 
one battle line. After our strength was 
frozen and immobilized in Korea, it was 
obivious Communist strength would 
shift to Indochina. Although not a mil- 
itary strategist, I stated this fact months 
ago, and predicted that Indochina might 
well be another case of “too little and 
too late.” 

Now the cruel blow has fallen. The 
sterile vacillating and confused policies 
of this badly divided administration 
have brought us to the brink of diplo- 
matic and military disaster. It is time 
for the administration to call off its 
family quarreling, its disgraceful cir- 
cuses, and begin to give this Nation re- 
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sponsible leadership accompanied by 
frank explanations of policy to the 
American people. 

In my speech to the House on Febru- 
ary 26, I warned that “Talking tough 
and carrying a small stick” would not 
fool the Communists. This was several 
months ago. The dangerous drift with 
lack of a clear policy was very clear to 
me even then, The administration still 
appears to lack a policy. A policy of 
political expediency cannot prevent 
catastrophies from piling up one after 
another. It is time some firm guidance 
rar EVON to our floundering ship of 
8 N 


United States Cannot Win a War in 
Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a timely editorial 
that appeared in the Washington Star 
of May 5. This editorial points out 
very clearly that there are many ques- 
tions to consider before jumping into 
a war in Indochina today. I am includ- 
ing the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD: 


TROOPS FOR ASIA 


The early editions of yesterday's Star re- 
ported Senator KNOwLAND as having told the 
New York Daily News that he would give his 
fullest support if the President asked Con- 
gress to approve sending United States troops 
to Indochina, He added, seemingly as a kind 
of afterthought, that he had no hint Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was planning to ask for such 
approval, 

In the same editions it was revealed that 
Speaker Martin does not believe it will be 
necessary to send American troops to Asia. 
the people of Asia, he thinks, have the man- 
power; all they need is material and moral 
support from the free-world nations, By 
midafternoon the picture seemed to be 
changing. After conferring at the White 
House, Senator FLANDERS emerged to quote 
the President as saying that the United 
States will undertake no military operations 
in Indochina unless it has the support of the 
people of that region, 

It is difficult to understand why men in 
positions of some responsibility persist in 
making statements of this kind. There does 
not appear to be any design or overall 
motivation behind them. Even if the con- 
trary were true, however, the possibility of 
American involvement in the war in Indi- 
china is much too scrious a matter to be 
dealt with in this kind of off-the-cuff, hit- 
and-run comment. 

The war in Indochina Is not being lost be- 
cause of any lack of manpower or equip- 
ment. In both respects, the forces led by 
the French have marked superiority, The 
war is being lost primarily because the Viet- 
namese for a number of reasons lack the will 
to fight for thelr own independence. They 
dislike the French and they dislike the 
native government supported by the French. 
There is considerable reason to believe that 
most of the Vietnamese, it they would not 
actually perfer to see a Communist victory 
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in Indochino, are at least substantially in- 
different to that prospect. 

If we were to plunge into this Jungle war, 
for what would we be fighting? Would we be 
striving to maintain the French position? 
If so, our effort would be doomed to fatlure. 
Would it be our purpose to end the war and 
permit the Vietnamese to choose their own 
leader? If so, they might well choose the 
Communist, Ho Chi Minh. And what would 
we do about that? 

Finally, have those who talk so glibly about 
moving into Indochina faced up to the im- 
plications? They seem to think that south- 
east Asia can be saved if only we will fight 
a neat little war in Indochina and then get 
out, But suppose it doesn't work that way; 
suppose these troops-for-Indochina advo- 
cates find themselves looking world war III 
squarely in the face. If they are not willing 
to have this country go through with it— 
alone—they had better pipe down. 


The Pearl Harbor Charge: Honor Walks 
the Plank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
cept of honor has always been funda- 
mental in the code of behavior of our 
professional military corps. 

Therefore it comes as something of a 
shock when a retired admiral allows 
honor to walk the plank in order to pro- 
mote the sale of a book, 

The suggestion that President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt deliberately planned 
and provoked the attack by the Japa- 
nese on Pearl Harbor has been made in 
a recently published book. 

Such a suggestion has been properly 
branded as outrageous by Owen J. Rob- 
erts, a retired associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
chairman of an investigating commit- 
tee appointed in 1941 to get the facts 
on the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Mr. Roberts, a long-time arch foe of 
President Roosevelt, with his investigat- 
ing committee went thoroughly into the 
question of what happened at Pearl Har- 
bor. He said recently: 

Certainly I was no partisan of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, but I think it little less than 
an outrage to attribute to him a political 
motive which would involve the possible 
sacrifice of many American soldiers and 
sailors, 


Certainly it is something -of a new 
low, Mr. Speaker, when a man retired 
from the honorable profession as an of- 
ficer in the United States Navy, in or- 
der to sell copies of a book, makes such 
a charge unsupported by evidence. 

And certainly Owen J. Roberts is a 
man of integrity best qualified to assess 
the validity of such a charge. He did 
50 in an interview with Edward T. Fol- 
liard, of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, published on May 2, 
1954, which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 3 by the dis- 
tinguished former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Sam 
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RAYBURN, of Texas. It may be found on 
page A3193 of the Recorp of that date 
and I urge every Member of the House, 
who has not already done so, to read 
Mr. Folliard’s article. 


Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEw YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege at this time to offer a tribute 
to the bravest of young democracies. 
On May 8, 1954, the State of Israel 
reaches its sixth anniversary. We join 
with it in proudly acclaiming a series of 
achievements unparalleled in history. 

Israel is a small country—in fact, it 
is among the smallest countries on the 
face of the earth, comprising somewhat 
less than 8,000 square miles. It is of 
great cultural, spiritual, and moral value 
as the cradle of modern civilization and 
the place of origin of three major reli- 
gions, all based on the belief in one God. 

Upon the completion of its sixth year 
of independence, the people of Israel 
have every reason to be proud of their 
achievements. During these fateful 
years Israel has engaged in building 
solid economic foundations, a sound 
economy which will enable its citizens 
to achieve a high standard of living, and 
to absorb the many newcomers who have 
returned to their ancestral homeland in 
such huge numbers from the far corners 
of the globe. 

Side by side with agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, Israel successfully 
established a truly democratic govern- 
ment in the Western sense, including the 
most essential democratic institutions, 
such as, a parliament—freely elected by 
secret ballot, a well-functioning judicial 
system, a free press, freedom of religious 
worship, compulsory education, and 
many other institutions characteristic of 
democratic nations. There are many 
more achievements in the development 
of education and culture, scientific re- 
search, progress in social welfare, and 
the tremendous effort to improve public 
health. 

Today Israel has thriving new villages, 
cities, industries, farms and mines, and 
every citizen of Israel can look upon 
these achievements with pride, just as 
they look forward to even greater accom- 
plishments. 

We are proud that the United States 
was destined to play such a significant 
part in the creation of the Jewish state 
and we will never cease to thank Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman for being the first 
head of a state to extend formal recog- 
ntion to it. This country and its people 
have aided it in many ways in the forma- 
tive years of its early existence and with 
a continuance of this aid will come the 
goal of economic independence. 

I am happy to extend my heartfelt 
greetings, and I know my colleagues join 
me on this occasion in extending their 
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felicitations, too, to the Government and 
the people of Israel. Together with 
them, and all peace-loving nations the 
world over, working together we are as- 
sured that Israel will continue to be a 
bulwark of democracy in the Middle 


With the aid of the United Nations, 
the hatreds of enmity must be dissipated 
and peace between Israel and its neigh- 
bors must be established, not only in 
treaties, but in reality. 


Of What Should a Man Be Proud if He Is 
Not Proud of His Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, with jus- 
tifiable pride, I place in the Recorp an 
article from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, under date of May 6, from the pen 
of Godfrey Sperling, Jr., staff corre- 
spondent. It is dated at Lansing, Mich., 
and speaks of the personal magnetism of 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams making a bid 
for his fourth term as Governor of the 
State of Michigan. 

This man of outstanding character, 
ability, stamina, and devotion is my 
friend and constituent as a resident of 
the 14th Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. He is a person deserving of special 
interest, not only by the people of Michi- 
gan, but of the United States. Honest 
and sincere, he is a tireless worker for 
the rights of those who often have few 
to champion their cause. 

Mr. Sperling's article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor follows: 

WILLIAMS PUBLIC-RELATIONS SKILL MATCHES 
VOTE-PULLING CHARM IN MICHIGAN 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

LANSING, Mien — There is a special Wil- 
liams meaning behind the headlines telling 
of the Democratic Governor's decision to 
make the race for an unprecedented fourth 
term in the Michigan State Capital. 

To appreciate the public-relations skill of 
the still boyish Gov. G. Mennen Williams, it 
must be explained that only one paper in 
the State, the Marshall Evening Chronicle, 
is a consistent Williams rooter. 

The normally cold press, therefore, hardly 
pricked up its ears when the hint was 
dropped that the Governor was about to 
make his fourth-term decision—that, in 
fact, he was going to think about it during 
the Easter holiday and decide whether to 
run for reelection or make a bid for a Senate 
seat, 


WINS PRESS RECOGNITION 


Although naturally, there was some news- 
paper interest evident in the Williams deci- 
sion, the chances of big headline coverage 
seemed dim. 

The Governor, who wears poika-dot ties 
and signs everything in green ink, found 
nothing in this problem which could faze 
a man who only recently had steered along 
unemployment compensation and fair em- 
ployment practices committee bills despite 
a reluctant Republican-controlled legisla- 
ture. 

When he then returned from his short 
vacation, it was announced he had bought a 
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15-minute spot on television to make his 
decision pronouncement. The newspapers 
‘were first offended, then outwardly distressed 
that TV was to be given this “beat.” For- 
gotten was the previous lack of enthusiasm. 


Then, at noon of the day of the evening tele- 
cast a terse announcement of the Gover- 
nor’s decision was delivered to the capital 
correspondents. And their grateful editors 
splashed the news in big headlines through- 
out the State. 

What is the appeal of this onetime mem- 
ber of the Young Republicans who doesn't 
mind at all if he is called “Soapy,” a nick- 
name which alludes to his Mennen family 
tles? (Not the polka-dot ones.) 


ATTRACTIVE PERSONALITY 


A witness in a small town was interviewed 
after the Governor had scored an impressive, 
though narrow, victory in the face of the 
strong Eisenhower crosscurrent. 

She admitted she did not know anything 
about the Governor, what his policies were, 
what he believed in. “Then why did you 
vote for Governor Williams?” she was asked. 

“Mister,” she said, “I've seen him.” 

Those thousands who have heard the Gov- 
ernor call square dances will also say, in 
effect, “We've seen him.” 

The personable, attractive Mr. Williams 
slouches chummily in his chair as 7 
newspapermen also slouch about his office 
during a news conference, of which he holds 
2 each working day. He is just back from 
Ann Arbor, so he elects to start the confer- 
ence with this mock announcement: 

“T've really nothing to report but, as usual, 
I was a huge success—” he pauses while one 
reporter remarks that he hasn't known the 
Governor was away and another reporter says 
he is equally unenlightened. “—for I was 
talking about Michigan,” the Governor com- 
pletes his sentence. 

This delayed punch grew out of impish 
intention this time, but those who have 
heard him on the radio say that the un- 
finished sentence is a mark of the inept Wil- 
lams presentation. A nasal, gravel voice 
also mars the radio effect, as both Governor 
and aides readily admit. 

But on television, sincerity and pleasant 
persuasiveness carry the Williams meaning 
through with complete clarity; and faulty 
diction and other flaws are swallowed up by 
that same charm which reaches out from the 
platform and across the conference table. 

As a result, the Governor is using TV 
as the major medium in his drive for re- 
election. Television provides a particularly 
effective campaign weapon in Michigan for 
outside the Detroit area, a large part of the 
State has a captive audience, with only one 
station reaching listeners, P 

As the news conference comes to an end, 
an older reporter moves up to the Governor's 
desk and with a banter which appears ac- 
customed says: 

“In Washington you criticize Eisenhower 
and then you come back here and talk about 
how you and Eisenhower agree. I don’t un- 
derstand you my boy.” 

The boy“ grins and answers: 

Tue explained that to you before. On 
some issues I am in agreement with the 
President. On others I am not.“ 

This conversation grew out of the Gov- 
ernor’s bill-pushing technique during the 
last legislature. He backed a bill for high- 
er employment compensation, legislation 
which was opposed firmly by the Republi- 
cans who were in control of both Houses. 

The Governor then embarrassed the Re- 
publicans by pointing out to them that 
President Eisenhower had called for the 
States to pass almost an identical unemploy- 
ment-compensation provision. The Wil- 
liams-Eisenhower coalition thus won over 
enough Republicans to put over a compro- 
mise of this bill. 
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On FEPC a similar device was used, but 
a watered-down bill finally was buried in 
committee. The Governor expects passage 
in the next session. 

The Governor now, for the first time since 
coming into office, is able to talk about a 
balanced budget for the coming year. This 
development, however, comes despite—and 
not because of—his failure to get a corpora- 
tion income tax enacted. A business re- 
ceipts tax (which he refused to sign but 
permitted to become law) has helped the 
sales tax in filling the State coffers. 

What are the Governor's ambitions, be- 
sides his desire to win in the fall? How 
about the Presidency? 

“What with all the imponderables, a man 
would be foolish to plan to run for Presi- 
dent,” he says. “But, on the other hand, 
any person who would say he did not want 
to be President is not telling the truth.” 

Or, again as the Governor’s press secre- 
tary, Paul Weber, expresses it: The Gover- 
nor has his lightnin’ rods up. Just in case 
lightning should strike in his direction.” 


Reenlistment Drop Is Costing Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Atlanta Constitution of 
Wednesday, April 28, 1954: 

REENLISTMENT Drop Is CostInc BILLIONS 


Secretary of the Air Force Talbott toid 
a Boston audience Monday that an alarming 
decline in Air Force reenlistments is endan- 
gering the air arm's ability to do its job. 
Although its situation is more complicated 
perhaps than that of the Army and Navy, 
the condition is by no means peculiar to the 
Alr Force. 

In the 6 months from July to December 
1953, reenlistments in all 3 services hit their 
lowest mark in years. A total of 185,000 
trained Air Force men are up for discharge 
this year. More than half of them will not 
reenlist. 

Traditionally distrustful of the military, 
the American people themselves are largely 
to blame. The Armed Forces have been tol- 
erated as an evil to be minimized except in 
periods of war. Our frequent changes of pace 
make it practically impossible to plan any 
sort of life as a career military man. 

We refuse to give up the old fallacy that 
in an emergency “a million men will spring 
to arms overnight.” That has always been 
foolish but is especially foolish now. To- 
day's Armed Foroes are made up of special- 
iste—skilled men who must be carefully and 
expensively trained. 

That we are doing. However, the training 
is becoming more and more a school to pro- 
vide technicians for private industry. It is 
estimated that the cost to the Air Force alone 
in training replacements is about $2 billion 
a year. 

While this may be beneficial to private 
industry, it is no way to build an effective 
Alr Force nor to hold down the Federal 
budget. No one hazards a guess as to just 
how much the total cost Is to the country. 

What are the reasons? 

Pay is a factor, but our Armed Forces are 
the highest paid in the world. 

One of the principal causes has been the 
whittling away of the fringe benefits—PxX 
privileges, medical services for dependents, 
promotion and retirement regulations, tax 
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exemptions, travel pay, and many others. 
These incentives that kept many in the sery- 
ice have been eliminated because of civilian 
pressures and the cry of economy, 

The military man doesn't consider these 
fringe benefits as frills. He considers them 
small guaranties for the uncertain security 
of his life. He, too, wants to feel that he 
and his family will be provided for and have 
a decent place to live. He, too, hates to be 
kicked around. 

Pay of personnel is a small item in the 
total cost of the Armed Forces. However, 
this draining off of trained personnel adds 
up to anything except economy. All the jet 
aircraft the country can build are useless 
without crews to fly them. 

While considering the much heralded New 
Look in our military power, Congress and 
defense leaders should take a new look, too, 
at the reasons why men and women will not 
remain in the Armed Forces. It would be 
much cheaper in the long run to make mili- 
tary careers attractive than to perpetuate 
policies that repel and discourage. 

Congress right now is trying to undo some 
of the damage, considering among other 
things a 10-percent pay raise. Pay raises, 
however, will not compensate for the lack of 
permanency and security that a military 
career offers today. We need a long-range 
program upon which those who'd like to stay 
in the services can place reasonable de- 
pendence, 


May Day-United States Way at Burling- 
ton, Wis., on May 1, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, all Members of this House of Repre- 
sentatives are proud of our respective 
congressional districts. At this time I 
am particularly proud of the citizens of 
Burlington, Wis., which is in my county 
and district. 

An idea was born there, Mr. Speaker, 
which ultimately came to full bloom and 
realization on last Saturday, May 1. It 
was that here in the United States May 
Day should have a real meaning for the 
American people. For the subversive 
elements within the country it means a 
time to exploit the Communist system 
of government whereby the individual 
is at the mercy of the government. 

At Burlington, Wis., May Day-United 
States Way was a great demonstration 
of the American way of life where gov- 
ernment is the servant and not the mas- 
ter of the individual. Here each person 
enjoys the blessings of liberty and free- 
dom; in Russia people are the victims of 
tyranny and oppression. 

The feature of this celebration was a 
2%-hour parade of floats, marching 
units and bands. It was a great spec- 
tacle. This historic event will never be 
forgotten in the State of Wisconsin. 

To the members of the American Le- 
gion of the Ross-Wilcox Post, to the 
Department of Wisconsin, to the busi- 
ness organizations, the labor unions, the 
churches and many other groups, I say 
“Congratulations to all of you for an 
outstanding job of Americanism. We 
left Burlington better citizens for have 
ing been there.” 


